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CIIIMSTMAS. 

/^HEN    Irviiii:    was   n- 
proarliod  foi-  (lc.s<Til>- 
ing-  ail  Kiifflisli  Christmas 
wliicli  lie  liad  never  seen, 
he  replied  tliat,  altlioiio-li  everytliinjr  that  he 
had  described  mig-lit  not  he  seen  at  any  sin<>"le 
house,  yet  all  of  it  eould  be  seen  soniewliere 
in   England  at  Christmas.      He  mi<rht  liave 
answered,  also,  that  the  spirit  of  what  he  had 
described  was  visible  everywhere  in  Christen- 
dom on  Christmas-day. 

"  Some  say  tliat  ever  'gainst  tliat  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  the}'  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

This  is  the  Christmas  sentiment  of  to-day. 
as  it  was  of  Shakespeare's  time.  It  is  the 
most  human  and  kindly  of  seasons,  as  fully 
penetrated  and  irradiated  with  the  feeling-  of 
human  brotherhood,  which  is  the  essential 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  the  month  of  June 
with  sunshine  and  the  balmy  breath  of  roses. 
Santa  Claus  coming-  down  the  chimney  loaded 
with  g-ifts  is  but  the  symbol  of  the  gi-acious 
influence  which  at  this  time  descends  from 
heaven  into  every  heart.  The  day  dawns 
with  a  benediction ;  it  passes  in  holiday  hap- 
piness; and  ends  in  soft  and  pensive  regret. 
It  could  not  be  the  most  beautiful  of  festi- 
vals if  it  were  doctrinal,  or  dogmatic,  or  theo- 
logical, or  local.  It  is  a  univei-sal  holiday 
because  it  is  the  jubilee  of  a  universal  sen- 
timent, moulded  only  by  a  ne^v  epoch,  and 
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subtly  adapted  to  newer  forms  of  the  old 
faith. 

Christmas  looks  out  at  us  from  the  dim 
shadow  of  the  groves  of  t^  e  Druids  who 
knew  not  Christ,  and  it  is  dear  to  those 
who  now  renounce  the  name  of  Christian. 
The  Christmas  log,  which  Herrick  exhorts 
his  merrie,  merrie  boys  to  bring  with  a 
noise  to  the  firing,  is  but  the  Saxon  Yule- 
log  burning  on  the  English  hearth,  and 
the  blazing  holiday  temples  of  Saturn 
shine  again  in  the  illuminated  Christian 
churches.  It  is  the  pagan  mistletoe  under 
which  the  Christian  youth  kisses  the  Chris- 
tian maid.  It  is  the  holly  of  the  old  Ro- 
man Saturnalia  which  decorates  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  on  Christmas-eve.  The  huge 
smoking  baron  of  beef,  the  flowing  oceans 
of  ale,  are  but  the  survivals  of  the  tremen- 
dous eating  and  drinking  of  the  Scandina- 
vian Walhalla. 

The  Christian  and  ante-Christian  feel- 
ing blend  in  the  happy  season,  and  the 
Christian  observance  mingles  at  every 
point  wdth  the  pagan  rite.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  where  the  paganism  ends  and  the 
Christianity  begins.  The  carols  and  the 
wassail,  the  prayers  and  the  games,  the 
generous  hospitality.  Hobby  -  Horse  and 
the  Lord  of  Misrule,  Maid  Marian  and 
Santa  Claus,  are  a  curious  medley  of  the 
old  and  the  new.  As  the  religious  thought 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  when  it  reaches 
a  certain  elevation,  flows  into  an  expres- 
sion which  makes  the  Scriptures  of  the 
most  divergent  nations  harmonious,  the 
history  of  this  happy  festival  is  evidence 
of  the  common  humanity  of  the  earlier 
and  later  races ;  and  the  stranger  in  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  musing  by  the  glowing  hearth 
on  Christmas-eve,  as  he  watches  the  romp- 
ing revelry  beneath  the  glistening  berries, 
and  listens  to  the  waits  carolling  outside 
in  the  moonlight,  or  as  he  is  weakened  on 
Christmas  morning  by  the  hushed  patter 
of  children's  feet  in  the  passage,  and  the 
shy  music  of  children's  voices  at  his  door, 
may  well  seem  to  hear  a  more  celestial 
strain,  and  to  catch  a  deeper  meaning  in 
the  words,  "Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 

The  English  Christmas  tradition  makes 
good  cheer  the  glory  of  the  day.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  Leech  was  beginning  his 
career,  Kenny  Meadows  was  the  "char- 
acter artist"  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  its  chief  holiday  pictures  were 
drawn  by  him.  They  were  all  scenes  of 
eating  and  drinking,  of  games  and  jollity. 
They   were  full  of  bottles  and  smoking 


bowls,  of  roast  beef  and  plum -pudding 
and  mince  -  pie,  of  burning  brandy  and 
kissing  under  the  mistletoe.  "  Old  Christ- 
mas" was  represented  as  a  flowing-beard- 
ed satyr  crowned  with  ivy  and  pouring 
huge  flagons  of  wine,  or  as  a  rollicking 
boon  companion  stretching  out  one  hand 
to  the  spectator  over  decanters  and  jugs 
and  glasses,  while  the  other  holds  an  open 
tankard.  The  typical  faces  of  the  Christ- 
mas figures  were  those  of  the  rubicund 
middle-class  John  Bull,  and  his  hearty 
daughter  gayly  resisting  the  efforts  of 
the  young  soldier — Irving's  Julia  and  the 
Captain — to  draw  her  under  the  permis- 
sive bough;  or  of  the  buxom  chamber- 
maid and  greedy  children  in  a  frenzy  of 
delight  over  the  smoking  plum-pudding. 
Christmas,  according  to  these  delectable 
pictures,  was  all  guzzling  and  gobbling, 
love-making  and  other  blindman's-buff ; 
and  as  the  reader  of  to-day  looks  with 
amused  curiosity  at  these  holiday  sketches 
of  yesterday,  he  too,  like  the  stranger  by 
the  fire  in  Bracebridge  Hall,  through  all 
the  fun  and  the  feasting,  hears  the  music 
of  the  old  Christmas  song: 

"  'Twas  Christmas  broaciied  the  mightiest  ale, 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Dickens's  Christ- 
mas, and  of  Thackeray's,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  Irving's,  touched  in  all  of  them 
by  the  modern  humanitarian  sentiment. 
It  is  the  traditional  English  Christmas, 
when  no  man  should  go  hungry.  For 
there  is  no  joy  upon  an  empty  stomach 
— except,  indeed,  the  thin  ecstasy  of  the 
starving  saints  in  old  pictures,  and  they 
were  already  dehumanized.  This  is  a 
Christian  truth  which  asceticism  has  for- 
gotten. To  identify  squalor,  emaciation,, 
and  denial  of  all  human  delights  with  es- 
pecial sanctity  was  to  degrade  the  rich 
and  generous  religious  spirit  which  taught 
that  all  the  world  is  for  man's  benefit  and 
pleasure.  It  was  George  Herbert  of  whom 
Richard  Baxter  said  that  he  sang  as  one 
whose  business  in  this  world  was  most 
with  God,  and  whose  beautiful  lines, 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky," 

are  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  written,, 
who  also  said, 

"For  us  the  winds  do  blow. 
The  earth  doth  rest,  heavens  move,  and  fountains, 
flow : 
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THE    CHRISTMAS    WAITS    AT    BRACEBRIDGK    HALL 


Nothing  we  see  but  means  our  good, 
As  our  delight  or  as  our  treasure; 

The  whole  is  either  our  cupboard  of  food, 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure." 

Christian iiy  does  not  decline  any  whole- 
some use  or  beauty  of  the  world,  and  it 
would  be  a  sorry  preacher  in  the  church 


embowered  and  scented  with  Christmas 
greens  who  did  not  hold  that  Christmas 
good  cheer  contemplates  body  as  well  as 
soul. 

But,  despite  the  ancient  and  generous 
English  tradition,  mince-pie  and  the  mis- 
tletoe, the  sacred  rite  and  all  the  pretty 
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MARTIN    LUTHER    AND    HIS    FAMILY    ON    CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


pagan  train,  were  assaulted  in  the  house 
of  their  friends.  The  Puritans,  who 
broke  the  crucifix  as  an  idolatrous  sym- 
bol, and  cut  down  the  pictures  of  the 
saints  as  wicked  vanity,  also  waged  war 
with  Snapdragon,  and  frowned  on  Santa 
Glaus  as  Antichrist.  And  this  was  not 
surx^rising.  To  reverse  Paine's  metaphor, 
they  had  felt  too  sorely  the  ravening  beak 
of  the  bird  to  admire,  or  even  to  tolerate, 
its  glossy  plumage.  Ritualistic  decora- 
tions and  delights,  the  x^omp  and  splendor 
of  holy-da^^s,  the  gorgeous  vestment  and 
the  marriage  ring,  were  not  only  reliques 
of  popery,  but  their  retention  was  a  sign 
of  the  fond  cleaving  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  hideous  abominations  of  the 
scarlet  woman  of  Rome.  Even  Wyclif, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Puritan  exodus  from  England,  had  protest- 
ed against  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  and 
festival  days :  they  were  but  gauds  of  the 
flesh,  and  spiritual  snares.  And  Luther, 
coming  later,  saw  them  all  embodied  in 
the  magnificent  Leo,  lapped  in  the  luxury 
of  the  Vatican,  a  triple-crowned  monarch. 


whose  kingdom  was  too  plainly  of  this 
world. 

But  Luther's  hearty  and  affluent  nature 
sympathized  with^  the  joyousness  of  the 
Christian  spirit  which  did  not  scorn  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  and  found  Solomon 
less  royally  arrayed  than  the  wild  rose 
and  the  lily.  None  of  the  traditional  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  the  Puritan  are 
associated  with  Luther.  He  attacks  the 
common  enemy  not  with  austere  severi- 
ty, but  with  cheerful  vigor.  His  healthy 
soul  was  resolved,  with  Charles  Wesley, 
that  the  devil  should  not  have  all  the 
good  tunes.  The  sunshine  with  which 
God  batlied  the  world  should  shine  into 
his  heart  and  be  reflected  in  his  life.  And 
he  who  began  the  continuous  organized 
movement  of  Protestantism  remains  to 
this  day  the  most  comprehensive  and  sat- 
isfactory type  of  its  spirit — a  purifying 
and  elevating  but  not  ascetic  force,  rich 
in  all  human  sympathies  and  affections 
as  in  all  divine  aspirations;  a  lover  of 
children  and  of  sweet  and  simple  plea- 
sures, of  flowers  and  harmless  sport ;  whose 
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MERRY    CHRISTMAS. FROM   THE   PICTURE    BY    KENNY    MEADOWS. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
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voice  ring-s  down  to  us  througli  the  four 
centuries  since  his  birth  Av.lych  this  year 
completes,  now  in  hearty  laughter  at  a 
merry  jest,  now  in  the  sof .  strain  of  a  sa- 
cred song'.  Luther's  name  is  the  synonym 
of  jubilant  strength,  of  cheery  health,  of 
unquailing  courage.  The  pioneer  of  the 
spiritual  emancipation  of  the  modern 
world,  liis  simple  and  child-like  but  re- 
sistless faitli  and  energy,  like  Goldsmith's 
village  pastor, 

"Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

Luther's  protest  was  not  against  the 
frescoed  galleries  and  the  fountained  gar- 
dens of  the  Vatican,  not  against  the  mistle- 
toe and  the  kissing  under  it,  nor  the  min- 
strels on  Christmas-eve  and  the  children's 
happiness ;  not  against  Christmas,  but  the 
abuse  of  Christmas;  not  against  pictures, 
but  the  worship  of  i^ictures  ;  not  against 
statues,  but  against  idols.  One  of  the 
most  significant  and  characteristic  pic- 
tures of  him  represents  him  sitting  on 
Christmas-eve  at  the  family"  table,  with  his 
w^ife,  the  beautiful  Catharine  Bora,  at  his 
side,  holding  her  infant,  while  the  other 
children  stand  delighted  around  him. 
The  old  mother  sits  by  the  great  German 
stove,  and  two  of  his  friends  are  with  him. 
Luther  himself  holds  his  lute,  and  his 
hands  are  playing  with  the  strings.  But 
he,  and  his  wife  and  mother,  and  all  the 
children,  and  the  guests,  are  looking  hap- 
pily upon  the  Christmas  tree  that  stands 
upon  the  table,  glittering  with  lights  above 
the  gifts  which  are  profusely  heaped 
around  it.  And — what  is  this  ? — a  huge 
tankard  stands  before  Father  Luther 
amidst  fruit  and  bread.  The  blessing  of 
domestic  peace  and  joy  rests  upon  the 
scene.  Yet  that  is  the  sturdy  aspect  which 
all  the  devils,  Avere  they  as  many  as  the 
tiles  upon  the  roofs,  could  not  daunt  nor 
dismay.  Tliat  is  the  steady  hand  which 
burned  the  bull  of  Rome,  defying  death 
here  and  hereafter,  and  which  hurled  the 
inkstand  at  the  mocking  fiend.  O  stout 
heart,  clear  brain,  indomitable  will,  that 
lifted  the  world  out  of  the  deepening  rut 
and  sent  it  swiftly  forward  on  a  smoother 
way ! 

Christmas  did  not  fear  or  fly  Martin 
Luther.  It  was  not  his  cordial  humani- 
ty, but  the  ascetic  severity  of  Calvin,  which 
marked  the  later  Puritan  movement.  This 
was  not  surprising,  for  every  such  move- 
ment constantly  tends  to  the  most  radical 
form.     The  ceremonies  and  festival  days 


which  Wyclif  denounced  smacked  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  splendid  and  plau- 
sible, under  Avhose  smooth  touch  all  dis- 
sent felt  the  lacerating  claw.  Two  centu- 
ries after  Wyclif,  his  spiritual  children,  a 
body  of  English  Puritans,  separated  from 
the  English  Church,  "seeing  they  could 
not  have  the  Word  freely  preached  and  the 
sacraments  administered  Avithout  idola- 
trous gear."  Saints'  days,  and  Christmas 
w^ith  all  its  rejoicings,  were  part  of  this 
gear.  The  unbending  reformers  were  re- 
solved to  part  from  it  all.  Heroic  and  de- 
voted, bearing  the  fine  gold  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty  in  the  rugged  ore,  and  as  cu- 
riously careful  of  the  dross  as  of  the  gold, 
they  departed  from  the  countr^^  as  well  as 
from  the  Church,  and  from  the  continent 
as  well  as  from  the  country. 

There  is  something  singularly  harmoni- 
ous in  the  storj^  of  their  final  expatriation. 
In  the  bleak  w^inter  they  reached  the 
strange  and  savage  coast.  The  severity 
of  the  icy  shore  welcomed  with  grim  fit- 
ness the  severe  iconoclasts  from  whose  re- 
ligion sweet  graces  and  kindly  delights 
and  suggestive  rites  were  rigorously  ban- 
ished, like  the  singing-birds  and  bright 
flowers  from  the  desolate  sands  of  Cape 
Cod.  B}^  the  irony  of  fate  they  arrived 
at  the  very  time  of  the  generous  and  hu- 
mane holiday,  as  if  an  opiwrtunity  were 
given  them  to  begin  their  settlement  by 
symbolic  disregard  of  the  chief  feast  of  the 
Church  against  Avhich  their  voluntary  ex- 
ile was  the  sternest  of  protests.  Deciding 
at  last  where  to  plant  their  settlement,  they 
began  to  provide  timber.  Sunday  dawned 
upon  their  toil,  and  although  they  had  no 
shelter  upon  the  land,  there  must  be  no 
stroke  of  work  upon  the  Lord's  day.  The 
next  day,  Monday,  they  were  ready  to  be- 
gin their  first  house.  It  was  Christmas, 
indeed ;  but  what  was  Christmas  ?  Had 
Christ  or  His  apostles  made  it  a  holy-day  ? 
It  was  a  survival  of  the  old  pagan  Satur- 
nalia which  they  had  contemned  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  New  World  they  would 
keep  virgin  from  its  roistering  touch. 

In  this  spirit  Bradford,  the  contempora- 
ry historian,  who  with  Edward  Winslow 
had  been  "the  forwardest"  youth  at  Ley- 
den,  to  whom  the  sacred  secret  of  the  pro- 
posed migration  to  America  had  been  di- 
vulged, records,  careful  not  so  much  as  to 
mention  the  holiday,  "  The  25th  day  began 
to  erect  the  first  house  for  common  use  to 
receive  them  and  their  goods."  Mourt, 
more  in  detail,  says,  "Munday,  the  25.  day, 


CIIIMSTMAS. 


"the  master  caused  vs  to  haue  some  beeke. 


we  went  on  shore,  some  to  fell  tymber, 
some  to  saw,  some  to  rive,  and  some  to  car- 
ry ;  so  no  man  rested  all  that  day. "  ' '  They 
were  as  cheerfully  employed  in  building- 
their  first  house  for  common  use,"  says 
Hubbard,  ' '  as  their  friends  elsewhere  about 
their  cheer  according-  to  the  custom  of  the 
day."  All  other  Christians  in  the  world 
that  day  stayed  their  hands,  but  the  Pil- 
grims, in  stern  and  silent  protest,  did  not 
rest.  Mourt  continues— and  upon  his  page, 
enlarging  Bradford's  description,  the  very 
name  of  the  holiday  has  a  cheerful  look 
and  a  pleasant  music:   "Munday  the  25. 


being  Christmas-day,  we  began  to  drinke 
water  aboord,  but  at  night  the  master 
caused  vs  to  haue  some  Beere.'' 

This  is  the  first  and  only  touch  of  Eng- 
lish Christmas  in  the  story  of  that  day. 
How  the  little  passage  liglits  up  the  som- 
bre narrative  I  Imagination  at  once  ac- 
cepts the  master,  ''caled  Mr.  Joans,"  as 
the  one  worldly  soul  among  the  grim 
saints  who  had  a  kindly  Aveakness  for  the 
generous  traditions  of  the  day,  and  that 
it  might  not  pass  wholly  unobserved  he 
"caused  vs  to  haue  some  Beere*'  at  even- 
ing.   It  is  true  that  the  supply  with  which 
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they  had  left  England  was  running-  low, 
and  that  the  allowance  was  shortened. 
But  it  was  a  special  grace  this  day,  the 
good  master,  doubtless  pit^ang  the  poor 
souls  wlio  not  only  denied  themselves 
even  a  holiday  at  Christmas,  but,  with 
cruel  refinement  of  renunciation,  began 
on  that  day,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  to  re- 
frain from  their  customary  drink,  would 
not  suffer  the  gracious  time  to  pass  with 
what  doubtless  seemed  to  him  the  desecra- 
tion of  absolute  abstinence,  and  since  con- 
science forbade  them  mince -pie  and  a 
carol,  they  should  at  least  taste  beer.  So 
even  then  and  there,  despite  the  Puritan 
will,  the  Christmas  tradition  was  not 
wholly  broken. 

But  besides  this  visible  commemoration 
of  a  day  which  they  had  renounced,  there 
must  have  been  many  a  secret  spiritual 
celebration  of  the  ancient  festival.  Indom- 
itable and  self-sacrificing  as  they  were, 
the  Puritans,  too,  were  men  and  lovers. 
It  was  not,  later,  at  Merrymount  alone, 
nor  among  tipsy  outlaws  and  reckless 
revellers,  that  what  they  called  the  natu- 
ral and  un regenerate  heart  asserted  itself. 
The  soft  sympathies  and  affections  to 
which  certain  days  and  associations  ap- 
peal were  not  extinguished  even  in  those 
heroic  and  uncompromising  souls.  Brad- 
ford would  not  stain  his  page  with  the 
name  of  Christmas,  but  it  was  a  day  too 
hallowed,  too  long  inwrought  with  the 
tenderest  association,  to  be  wholly  forgot- 
ten by  men  and  women  reared  in  Eng- 
land, and  whose  hearts,  despite  themselves, 
must  have  turned  homeward  on  the  great 
day  of  religious  remembrance.  As  in 
Boughton's  picture  of  the  return  of  the 
Mayfloiver  the  young  Plymouth  lovers 
gaze  with  wistful  eyes  at  the  far  reced- 
ing sail  upon  the  solitary  waters,  speed- 
ing toward  the  old  home,  land  of  the 
peaceful  landscape  and  of  domestic  de- 
light, so  on  that  first  Christmas  morning 
in  the  wild  New  World  the  ring  of  the  axe 
and  the  singing  of  the  saw  must  have  re- 
minded some  yearning  memories  in  that 
busy  company  of  another  music  in  church 
and  by  fireside,  which  seemed  never  so 
sweet  and  penetrating  and  inspiring  as 
now  when  it  was  lost  forever. 

The  difficulty  of  repressing  the  joyous 
frolic  of  the  day  even  at  the  farthest  win- 
try outpost  of  extreme  Puritanism  is 
shown  by  Bradford's  record  of  Christmas 
time  in  the  following  year.  In  Novem- 
ber,  1621,  about  a  year  after  the  arriv- 


'  al  of  the  Mayflower,  came  the  little  ship 
Fortune,  of  fifty-five  tons,  bringing  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  settlement  of  thirty- 
five  persons,  Bradford  sententiously  re- 
marks, "  Most  of  them  were  lusty  yonge 
men,  and  many  of  them  wild  enough," 
and  then  proceeds:  "And  herewith  I 
shall  end  this  year,  only  I  shall  remem- 
ber one  passage  more,  rather  of  mirth 
than  of  waight.  One  ye  day  called  Christ- 
mas-day, ye  Gov'"  caled  them  out  to  worke 
(as  was  used),  but  ye  most  of  this  new- 
company  excused  themselves  and  said  it 
went  against  their  consciences  to  worke 
on  ye  day.  So  ye  Gov^  tould  them  that 
if  they  made  it  mater  of  conscience,  he 
would  spare  them  till  they  were  better  in- 
formed. So  he  led-away  ye  rest,  and  left 
them ;  but  when  they  came  home  at  noone 
from  their  worke,  he  found  them  in  ye 
streete  at  play,  openly :  some  pitching  ye 
barr,  and  some  at  stoole-ball  and  shuch 
like  sports.  So  he  went  to  them  and 
tooke  away  their  implements,  and  tould 
them  that  was  against  his  conscience  that 
they  should  play  and  others  worke.  If 
they  made  ye  keeping  of  it  matter  of  de- 
votion, let  them  kepe  their  houses,  but 
ther  should  be  no  gameing  or  revelling  in 
3"e  streets.  Since  which  time  nothing 
liath  been  atempted  that  way,  at  least 
openly."  It  was  against  the  Governors 
conscience  that  the  "lusty  yonge  men" 
should  follow  their  consciences,  and  the 
last  sentence  of  the  historian  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  Sebastiani's  famous  words,  the 
modern  echo  of  the  Solitudinem  faciunt 
of  Tacitus — "  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw." 

But  there  were  all  degrees  in  the  Puri- 
tan protest,  although  there  is  still  a  gen- 
eral popular  identification  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  Plymouth  with  the  Puritans  of  Boston 
and  Salem.  Puritanism  is  the  general 
name  of  the  movement  which  aimed  at 
purifying  religion,  and  there  might  be 
different  views  of  the  proper  methods  of 
purification.  The  two  early  divisions 
were  Separatist  and  Non-conformist. 
But  even  the  Separatists  were  separated. 
There  were  the  rigid  Separatists  and  the 
Semi-Separatists.  The  first  were  called 
Brownists,  and  the  second  Robinsonians, 
both  from  the  names  of  their  pastors. 
When  the  two  withdrew  from  England  to 
Holland,  the  Brownists  settled  at  Amster- 
dam, and  would  hardly  hold  communion 
with  the  Robinsonians,  who  finally  settled 
at  Leyden.  These  last  were  called  Inde- 
pendents, and,  as  Governor  Winslow  says, 
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they  did  not  require  separation  from  the 
Church  of  England.  But  ag-ainst  its  gov- 
ernment and  liturgy  they  protested.  The 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  Independents : 
not  absolute  Separatists  and  Brownists, 
but  Semi-Separatists,  waiting  patiently  in 
Holland  as  strangers  for  a  change  of  poli- 
cy in  England  which  would  enable  them 
to  return  to  their  country  and  to  their 
Church.  When  they  abandoned  that 
hope  and  crossed  the  sea,  they  still  did  not 
formally  separate.  Lyford  wrote  that 
the  Pilgrims  would  have  none  remain  in 
Plymouth  but  Separatists,  but  Bradford 
branded  the  assertion  as  "a  false  calum- 
niation," showing  that  many  highly  es- 
teemed citizens,  of  whose  company  the 
colony  was  glad,  and  whom  it  would  glad- 
ly see  multiplied,  were  not  Separatists. 
In  Holland  the  Robinsonians  invited 
Episcopalians  to  their  communion,  and 
Robinson  himself  proposed  the  employ- 
ment of  some  Non-conformist  minister 
during  his  absence,  and  advised  his  peo- 
ple to  unite  with  the  godly  brethren  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  whose  godly 
ministers  Winslow  says  that  his  spirit 
clave.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  never 
quite  lost  this  spirit.  They  had  always  a 
certain  gentle  tolerance  which  was  un- 
familiar to  the  colony  of  the  Bay. 

The  Non-conformists  were  Puritans  who 
remained  longer  in  England.  They  did 
not  separate  either  from  the  country  or 
from  the  Church.  They  had  not  so  thor- 
oughly stripped  themselves  of  "  ecclesias- 
tical gear"  as  their  fellow-Puritans,  who 
had  either  abjured  the  old  Church  alto- 
gether, or  were  waiting  hopefully  for  its 
reformation.  The  Non-conformists  were 
the  Puritan  section  of  the  Church.  They 
were  the  conservatives,  the  Puritan  Gi- 
ronde.  They  claimed  the  name  Puritan 
for  themselves  especially,  and  when  the 
English  company  of  adventurers  under 
whose  auspices  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims 
came  discovered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  In- 
dependents, and  not,  as  the  ''adventurers" 
distinctively  called  themselves,  Puritans, 
they  attempted  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Plymouth  colony.  And  it  shows  how 
strong  is  the  feeling  of  the  profound  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  branches  of  the 
Puritans  that  this  efforfis  even  now  called 
the  Puritan  conspiracy  against  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

But  as  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Eng- 
land grew  more  and  more  difficult,  the 
more  zealous   Non -conformists   felt  that 


they  too  must  withdraw  from  the  coun- 
try if  not  from  the  Church.  They  came 
first  to  Salem  and  then  to  Boston,  and 
they  brought  with  them  a  feeling  for  the 
old  Church  of  which  there  was  no  sign 
at  Plymouth.  "  Farewell  the  Church  of 
God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian 
friends  there,"  said  Higginson,  as  he  turn- 
ed toward  America,  but  with  a  heart  that 
clung  to  his  native  land  with  that  Eng- 
lish tenacity  of  affection  which  makes 
the  sacrifice  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England  still  more  sublime:  "We  do 
not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we 
can  not  but  separate  from  the  corruptions 
in  it."  And  as  Winthrop  and  his  friends 
sailed  in  the  Arbella  from  Yarmouth 
they  sent  a  tender  message  "to  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of 
England."  Their  farewell,  addressed  to 
the  Reverend  Fathers  and  Brethren  of  that 
Church,  was  a  declaration  that  they  were 
"as  those  who  esteeme  it  our  honour  to 
call  the  Church  of  England,  from  whence 
wee  rise,  our  deare  mother,  and  can  not 
part  from  our  native  countrie,  where  she 
specially  resideth,  without  much  sadness 
of  heart  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes;  ever 
acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  part 
as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  sal- 
vation wee  have  received  in  her  bosome, 
and  suckt  it  from  her  breasts."  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  during  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence  Puritan  Salem 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  harmony  Avith  this  filial  feeling,  and 
notwithstanding  that  his  fellow-Puritans 
in  Holland  had  already  abjured  saints' 
days  and  festivals,  the  first  words  in  Win- 
throp's  journal  recording  the  voyage 
from  England  and  the  planting  of  the  great 
Puritan  colony  are  "Easter  Monday." 
In  a  Puritan  journal  which  begins  with  a 
commemoration  of  Easter  we  might  fair- 
ly expect  to  see  some  friendly  mention  of 
Christmas.  But  Winthrop  is  as  sternly 
silent  as  Bradford  in  his  first  entry,  and 
never  recognizes  the  day.  Indeed,  the  gen- 
tle, regretful  spirit  of  Higginson,  and  the 
loyalty  of  Winthrop  to  the  old  Church, 
soon  yielded  to  the  stern  logic  of  the  sit- 
uation. On  March  29,  1630,  riding  at  the 
Cowes,  Winthrop  writes  "Easter  Mon- 
day." But  four  years  later,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1634,  he  writes  "11  mo.  13." 
But  this,  as  we  said,  is  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency of  all  such  movements.     Protestant- 


CHRISTMAS. 


ism  itself  took  its  hue  from  the  severe 
Calvin,  and  not  from  the  f^eneroiis  Lullicr. 
Ill  Old  England  l^resi)yterianisni  was  over- 
powered by  lTidei)endency.  In  New  Enjr- 
land  Non-conformity  became  even  sev(!r<!r 
than  Separatism. 

In  such  a  community  ohl  Clirisimas  was 
in  sore  peril.  On  both  sides  of  the  sea,  in- 
deed, in  New  Eng-land  and  in  liis  fond  an- 
cestral seat  of  Old  England,  lie  was  equal- 
ly an  outlaw.  "Religion,"  says  Neal,  sly- 
ly, meaning  certain  forms  of  conduct,  "was 
the  fashion  of  these  times."  Already  in 
1644,  while  Charles  I.  was  still  King,  May- 
poles were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down.  All 
persons  were  ordered  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  exercise  of  piety  and  religion  on  the 
Lord's  day.  The  laws  against  profanity 
were  rigorously  enforced.  Dancing,  games, 
wrestling,  shooting,  and  ringing  bells  for 
pleasure  were  prohibited  under  a  penalty, 
and  the  King's  indulgence  for  lawful  sports 
on  the  Lord's  day  w^as  called  in. 

It  was  plain  that  if  such  a  mild  offender 
as  the  May-pole  was  punished  severely,  so 
hoary  and  hardened  a  culprit  as  Christ- 
mas could  expect  no  mercy,  and  he  re- 
ceived none.  In  June,  1647,  the  Parlia- 
ment abolished  the  observance  of  saints' 
days  and  "the  three  grand  festivals"  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  "any 
law,  statute,  custom,  constitution,  or  can- 
on to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwith- 
standing." The  King  protested.  But  he 
was  answered.  In  London,  nevertheless, 
there  was  an  alarming  disposition  to  ob- 
serve Christmas.  The  mob  attacked  those 
who  by  opening  their  shops  flouted  the 
holiday.  In  severahcounties  the  disorder 
w^as  threatening.  But  Parliament  took 
strong  measures,  and  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  the  great  festivals  were 
discountenanced  there  was  no  further  tu- 
mult, and  the  observance  of  Christmas  as 
a  general  holiday  ceased.  In  New  Eng- 
land also  the  insidious  advances  of  Satan 
were  strenuously  resisted. 

At  last  the  formal  blow  fell,  and  Christ- 
mas had  no  longer  a  legal  home  either  in 
Old  or  New  England.  In  1659  tlie  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  enacted  that 
"anybody  who  is  found  observing,  by  ab- 
stinence from  labor,  feasting,  or  any  other 
way,  any  such  day  as  Christmas  day,  shall 
pay  for  every  such  offense  five  shillings." 
Aiid  Peters,  the  old  historian  of  Connect- 
icut, who  did  not  love  the  Puritans,  and 
who  had  a  malicious  wit,  says  that  one 
of  the  blue-laws  of  Connecticut  forbade 


readinjf  Common  Prayer,  keeping  Clu.^. 

mas  or  saints'  days,  niakinjr  ni\uvAnl\iU'H, 
dancing,  playin^M'ards.  or  playing  on  any 
instruiinnt  of  nnisi*-,  cv-rpt  tin-  (h-um, 
trunjpct,  and  .h-w's  liarp.  So  CliriHtinas. 
wliicli  tlic  ilyinoiilli  Pil^-rims  luwl  KJIent 
ly  contemned,  old  CJiristrnas,  the  cheer- 
ful i)ers()nilication  in  English  tra<liiion  of 
charity  aiid  universal  {,'ood  feeling,  of 
blameless  gayety  and  religious  Joy,  was 
outlawed  in  New  England.  The^  kind- 
liest spirit  of  the  old  form  of  faith  won 
proscribed  iu  prohibiting  Christmas  ;  the 
freest  spirit  of  the  new  form  —  a  sjiirit 
which  John  Robinson  in  liis  mf)st  famous 
words  had  foretold— was  wronged  in  ban- 
ishing Roger  Williams. 

Such  acts  of  the  Pui-itans  will  be  the 
gibe  and  scoff  of  Merryniount  to  the  end 
of  time.  But  those  who  secretly  i>ity  the 
fate  of  the  revellers  at  Mount  Wol las- 
ton,  and  suspect  that  they  were  ix-ally 
wiser  and  more  human  than  their  au.stere 
neighbors,  have  but  to  ask  themselves 
whether  Morton  and  the  spirit  of  Morton 
could  have  founded  a  state  upon  that 
rigorous  shore.  Doubtless,  as  Wendell 
Phillips  keenly  says,  the  Puritan  air  was 
black  with  sermons.  But  it  is  in  such  an 
air,  not  in  the  brightness  of  soft  lullabies 
and  roistering  choruses,  that  liberty  took 
root  and  grew  upon  this  continent.  Mea- 
sured by  our  standards,  the  sad-faced  Puri- 
tan who  drove  Christmas  and  Roger  Will- 
iams into  exile  was  a  sour  fanatic,  a  nar- 
row and  intolerant  bigot.  But,  however 
we  may  describe  them,  history  replies  that 
Melanchthon  could  not  do  the  work  of 
Luther,  nor  any  but  the  Puritans  them- 
selves, and  in  their  own  way,  the  work  of 
the  Puritans.  If  they  denounced  a  gor- 
geous prelacy  and  an  imposing  ritual,  and 
worshipped  God  in  ice-cold  barns  and  with 
endless  nasal  prayers— if  they  mutilated 
statues,  and  cut  down  pictures,  and  silenced 
the  organ  peal  and  the  surpliced  choir— if 
they  put  Christmas  in  the  stocks,  and  drove 
Roger  Williams  among  savages,  and  hung 
Quakers  and  witches,  they  yet  planted  the 
greatest  of  free  commonwealths,  and.  with- 
out professing  to  love  or  to  serve  liberty, 
they  established  its  empire  both  in  church 
and  state  upon  immutable  foundations. 

Certainly  they  gave  Christmas  no  quar- 
ter, nor  any  to  the  Church  with  which  it 
was  identified.  In  1665  an  Episcopal  chap- 
lain came  with  the  Commissioners  of 
Charles  II.,  but  there  was  no  church  for 
him  in  which  to  hold  service.     Twenty 
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years  later  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
never  seen  a  Church  of  Eng'land  assem- 
bly, and  there  was  but  one  BTpiscopal  min- 
ister in  the  country-.  Yet  the  General 
Court  in  1677  had  agreed  that  no  person 
should  be  hindered  from  performing*  the 
Episcopal  service.  But  the  repug-nance  of 
public  opinion  was  profound,  and  in  1686, 
wlien  Sir  Edmond  Andros  arrived,  it  was 
one  of  the  complaints  against  him  that  the 
service  of  the  English  Church  had  been 
forced  into  the  meeting-houses.  A  year 
or  two  later  Deacon  Frairey  interrupted 
the  Episcopal  minister  in  the  midst  of  a 
burial  service,  for  which  gratification  of 
his  Non-conformist  principles,  although 
doubtless  shared  by  a  great  multitude. 
Deacon  Frairey  was  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace. 

The  relaxation  of  the  ancient  severity 
was  shown  by  the  repeal  in  1681  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  observance  of  Christ- 
mas. But  the  repeal  was  bitter  to  old  Pu- 
ritanism. Four  years  later  Judge  Sewall 
records,  with  satisfaction,  that  carts  come 
to  town  on  Christmas-day,  and  shops  are 
open  as  usual.  ''Some,  somehow,  ob- 
serve the  day,  but  are  vexed.  I  believe, 
that  the  Body  of  the  People  profane  it; 
and,  blessed  be  God !  no  Authority  yet  to 
compell  them  to  keep  it."  The  next  year 
the  shops  and  the  carts  give  him  great 
pleasure  again,  although  Governor  Andros 
does  go  to  the  Episcopal  service  with  a  red- 
coat on  his  right  and  a  captain  on  his 
left.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1697,  on  the 
same  day:  "Joseph  tells  me  that  though 
most  of  the  Boys  went  to  the  Church,  yet 
he  went  not."  In  1705  and  1706,  to  the 
judge's  continued  comfort,  the  carts  still 
came  and  the  shops  were  open.  But  in 
1714  Christmas  fell  on  Saturday,  and  be- 
cause of  its  observance  at  the  church  the 
unbending  judge  goes  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
and  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table  with  Mr. 
John  Webb,  that  he  may  "put  respect 
upon  that  aif routed,  despised  Lord's  day. 
For  the  Church  of  England  had  the  Lord's 
supper  yesterday,  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  but  will  not  have  it  to-day,  the  day 
that  the  Lord  has  made." 

But  among  Puritans  forbidding  Christ- 
mas and  spurning  the  other  "idolatrous 
gear"  of  Episcopacy,  the  appearance  of  the 
Quakers  denouncing  Puritanism  as  the 
Puritans  denounced  prelacy  is  one  of  the 
grimmest  ironies  of  history.  Peters  said 
of  the  Puritans  that  in  New  England  they 
out-Pop'd  the  Pope,  out-King'd  the  King, 


and  out-bishop'd  the  bishops.  But  the 
Quakers  out-Puritaned  the  Puritans.  If 
the  Puritans  abjured  prelacy  and  papal 
pomp,  the  Quakers  testified  against  a  Pu- 
ritan hireling  ministry.  If  the  Puritans 
reviled  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  as 
mass-houses,  the  Quakers  stigmatized  the 
Puritan  churches  as  steeple-houses.  The 
Puritans  contemned  the  name  of  priest, 
and  the  Quakers  translated  into  stinging 
prose  Milton's  flowing  line: 

"New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large." 

If  Judge  Sewall  eschewed  mince-pie,  and 
held  plum-pudding  at  Christmas  to  be 
anathema  maranatha,  William  Leddra 
and  Mary  Dyer  reprobated  Judge  Sewall 
as  guilty  of  denying  the  supremacy  of  the 
inner  light,  and  of  renouncing  the  collo- 
quial yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  of  primitive 
Christianity.  A  century  ago,  in  a  coun- 
try church  in  Connecticut,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Puritan  meeting-house, 
when  the  ancient  leading  and  lining  of 
the  hymn  gave  way  to  modern  psalmody, 
one  of  the  deacons  arose  and  left  the  house, 
crying, ' '  Popery !  popery !"  But  more  than 
a  century  before,  Lydia  Wardel,  a  devoted 
Quaker,  had  been  obliged  to  protest  against 
the  idolatrous  gear  of  the  Puritan  church 
at  Newbury  by  appearing  among  the  scan- 
dalized congregation  without  any  gear 
whatever. 

It  is  one  of  the  unconscious  jests  of  his- 
tory that  by-and-by  the  Quakers  and  the 
Puritans  were  included  in  a  common 
gibe  from  the  English  Church,  against 
which  they  both  protested.  The  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  sent  a  missionary  to  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  1704.  Occasionally  the 
good  missionary,  whose  name  survives  in 
that  of  Honeyman's  Hill  in  Newport,  went 
up  Narragansett  Bay  to  preach  at  Provi- 
dence, which  all  of  the  contemporary 
Puritan  authorities  regarded  as  a  vile  nest 
of  Anabaptists  or  other  licentious  sons  of 
Belial.  Yet  the  practical  good  sense  of 
that  first  of  free  commonwealths  had  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  sly  humor  of  its  re- 
ply to  Massachusetts  when  it  was  invoked 
to  unite  with  the  Bay  in  severe  measures 
to  repress  the  Quakers.  Rhode  Island 
answered,  as  if  to  show  her  sister  colony 
how  to  deal  with  the  matter,  that  the 
Quakers  throve  upon  persecution,  and 
loathed  Rhode  Island  because  it  allowed 
them  full  liberty. 

It  was  but  natural  that  in  1722,  when 
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Mr.  Honey  man  sought  to  erect  a  church 

of  the  P^u^'lish  form  in  Providence,  he 
should  ni;ik(^  i'('])rcscnt;itioiis  to  the  Socie- 
ty ill  London  wliicli  caused  its  secretary 
to  say  of  that  ahode  of  Puritan  Dissenh^rs, 
Quakers,  and  of  all  persons  lield  to  he  un- 
settled in  ju(io-nieiit,  that  the  peojile  were 
neg-lig-ent  of  all  reli<)"ion  till  ahout  the 
year  1722,  when  the  Reverend  Mr.Honc^y- 
nian  had  heen  tilling  the  hard  soil  for 
some  years,  and  that  the  very  best  of  the  ir- 
religious crew  w^ere  "such  as  called  them- 
selves Baptists  or  Quakers."  Yet  this  peo- 
ple Avho  "were  neg'lig-ent  of  all  religion" 
until  the  prelatical  missionary  arrived 
were  originally  members  of  the  Puritan 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  churches. 

The  church  which  sprang  from  Mr.  Hon- 
ey man's  zeal,  St.  John's  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, still  stands  prosperous  and  peaceful 
by  Rog-er  Williams's  spring.  Calvinistand 
Quaker  and  Baptist  and  Congregational- 
ist  and  Methodist  and  Unitarian  and  Eo- 
man  Catholic  now  dwell  with  it  amicably 
side  by  side.  Half  a  century  ago,  when 
the  numbers  of  English  Churchmen  in  the 
stanch  old  Dissenting  city  were  few,  the 
sonorous  bell  of  St.  John's — whose  prede- 
cessor was  the  first  church  bell  in  Provi- 
dence— rang  out  solitarily  and  blithely  on 
Christmas-eve.  To  many  a  child  in  the 
city,  bred  in  an  austerer  or  a  simpler  rite, 
the  airy  music  of  that  evening  bell,  and 
the  cheerful  church  next  morning,  dressed 
with  aromatic  hemlock  sprays,  were  his 
only  Christmas.  With  what  rapture  he 
listened  in  the  still  night  to  the  joyous 
peal  proclaiming-  that  old  Christmas  had 
come  again  —  Christmas,  so  long  forbid- 
den to  land  upon  the  Western  shore; 
Christmas  of  the  mistletoe  and  Santa 
Claus,  of  the  open  heart  and  the  open 
hand;  Christmas  of  the  quaint  "idola- 
trous gear" — who  would  depart  no  more! 

So  the  Church,  from  whose  fatal  errors, 
as  the  Puritans  held  them  to  be,  and  from 
whose  stately  ritual  and  splendid  festi- 
vals, the  Pilgrims  had  fled  to  Holland  and 
over  the  sea,  had  followed  them  closely 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  bringing 
Christmas  in  its  train.  Meanwhile,  how^- 
ever,  the  people  with  whom  the  Pilgrims 
had  tarried  in  Holland,  but  with  whom 
they  were  not  willing  to  marry — both  be- 
cause they  wished  their  posterity  to  be 
English,  and  because,  as  they  alleged,  of 
the  Dutch  profanation  of  the  true  holy- 
day,  the  Lord's  day— had  also  planted 
themsel  ves  upon  this  continent.     A  cheer- 


ful,  Uirifty,  j<,vial  folk,  t hny  broujfht  with 
tlH'in  a  «.;•(. niniK-  luv*-  of  holidayn,  ChriHt- 
nias  llrsl.  of  all,  and  tliri,  tlie  New-Yi'ar, 
Passover,  Wliitsuntid.-.  and  San  C'hia«  or 
day  of  Sainl  Ni«'h<.las.  ilic  haint  wlio  jr«.i,- 
<Mously  lilled  \\u-  (  "hrislinas  Hto<'kin«r  and 
loaded  th<^  Clirislnias  tree,  the  saint  wlio, 
with  the  heneliccnt  N'alentine,  i.s  i)m-  K-^J 
beloved  of  all  the  saintly  host. 

While  their  neighbors  upon  Ma>^arnii 
setts  Bay  Aveie  banning  Christinas,  tlie 
Dutch  at  New  Anisterdain  irjadly  wej- 
couKid  and  honored  him,  and  nowlu-re  Ijas 
he  been  so  truly  at  home  upon  tlie  con- 
tinent as  ill  the  Dutch  city.  Tin;  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  naturally  determined 
that  of  the  day.  It  w^as  less  an  ecclesias- 
tical festival  than  a  social  and  domestic 
holiday.  The  glittering  tree  of  gifts  was 
its  lighted  and  decorated  altar,  and  hearty 
good  eating  and  drinking  were  its  genial 
ceremonial  rites.  Hereditary  Dutch  pride 
sometimes  looks  askance  and  even  an- 
grily at  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  story. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  gay  exaggeration 
of  the  old  chronicler  only  emi)hasized  the 
truth,  and  that  his  humorous  imaginative 
touch  produced  a  likeness  as  accurate  as 
that  of  Bradford  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  that 
of  Winthrop  and  Sewall  of  the  Puritans. 
The  tranquil,  contented  burghers  whom 
he  drew  were  sure  to  make  the  most  of 
Christmas-tide,  and  their  neighbors  who 
cursed  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  the 
most  whimsical  of  lunatics. 

It  was  natural  that  the  genius  which 
described  those  burghers  with  so  subtle  a 
sympathy  should  seem  to  be  kindred  with 
them.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  of  the 
true  Knickerbocker  spirit  in  Irving  that 
he  is  usually  supposed,  by  those  who  do 
not  reflect,  to  be  of  Dutch  descent.  It  is 
this  quality,  perhaps,  this  ready  sympa- 
thy with  cheerful  and  simple  domestic  en- 
joyment, which  made  the  author  of /t»/cA'- 
erhochefs  History  the  laureate  of  English 
Christmas.  The  holiday  that  he  describes 
affects  him  as  it  affected  the  citizen  of 
New  Amsterdam,  as  a  day  of  pleasure  con- 
secrated by  religious  association.  And 
the  enduring  popularity  of  his  charming 
essay  sho^vs  that  this  is  the  Christmas  of 
the  English  -  speaking  race.  Even  the 
New  England  air,  which  was  so  black 
with  sermons  that  it  suffocated  Christmas, 
now  murmurs  softly  with  Christmas  bells. 
The  children  of  the  resolute  God-fearing 
men  who  did  not  rest  from  labor  on  that 
first  Christmas  morning  now  rest  and  re- 
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joice  in  the  happy  day  whose  dawn  is  a 
benediction.  ,^ 

But  it  is  no  longer  a  superstition  of  any 
scarlet  woman,  no  longer ;  festival  whose 
observance  implies  perilous  adherence  to 
papal  or  prelatical  errors.  The  purifying 
spiritual  dre,  historically  known  as  Puri- 
tanism, has  purged  the  theological  and  ec- 
clesiastical dross  away,  and  has  left  the 
pure  gold  of  religious  faith  and  human 
sympathy.  When  the  neophyte  asked 
his  confessor  what  was  the  central  truth 
of  Christianity,  the  old  man  answered, 
' '  Charity. "  Then  he  explained  that  char- 
ity meant  love,  and  that  love  meant  the 
spirit  of  universal  fraternity.  The  alms- 
giving which  is  the  technical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  is  but  a  symbol  of  that 
giving  of  the  heart  and  soul  and  life  to 
help  others  of  which  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  the  accepted  type.  The  day 
that  connnemorates  His  birth  is  the  festi- 
val of  humanity,  as  the  inspiring  sentiment 


of  actual  life.  The  lovely  legends  of  the 
day,  the  stories,  and  the  songs,  and  the 
half  fairy-lore  that  gathers  around  it,  the 
ancient  traditions  of  dusky  woods  and 
mystic  rites;  the  magnificence  or  sim- 
plicity of  Christian  observance,  from  the 
Pope  in  his  triple  tiara,  borne  upon  his 
portative  throne  in  gorgeous  state  to  cele- 
brate pontifical  high  mass  at  the  great 
altar  of  St.  Peter's,  to  George  Herbert 
humbly  kneeling  in  his  rustic  church  at 
Bemerton,  or  to  the  bare  service  in  some 
missionary  chapel  upon  the  American 
frontier;  the  lighting  of  Christmas  trees 
and  hanging  up  of  Christmas  stockings, 
the  profuse  giving,  the  happy  family 
meetings,  the  dinner,  the  game,  the  dance 
— they  are  all  the  natural  signs  and  sym- 
bols, the  flower  and  fruit,  of  Christmas. 
For  Christmas  is  the  day  of  days  which 
declares  the  universal  human  conscious- 
ness tliat  peace  on  earth  comes  only  from 
good-will  to  man. 


THE  SUPPER  OP  ST.  GREGORY. 

A  TALE  for  Roman  guides  to  tell 

To  careless,  sight- w^orn  travellers  still, 

Who  pause  beside  the  narrow  cell 
Of  Gregory  on  the  Caelian  Hill. 

One  day  before  the  monk's  door  came 
A  beggar,  stretching  empty  palms. 

Fainting  and  fast-sick,  in  the  name 
Of  the  Most  Holy  asking  alms. 

And  the  monk  answered:   "All  I  have 
In  this  poor  cell  of  mine  I  give. 

The  silver  cup  my  mother  gave; 

In  Christ's  name  take  thou  it,  and  live." 

Years  passed;  and,  called  at  last  to  bear 
The  pastoral  crook  and  keys  of  Rome, 

The  poor  monk,  in  St.  Peter's  chair. 
Sat  the  crowned  lord  of  Christendom. 

"Prepare  a  feast,"  St.  Gregory  cried, 
"And  let  twelve  beggars  sit  thereat." 

The  beggars  came,  and  one  beside. 

An  unknown  stranger,  with  them  sat. 

"I  asked  thee  not,"  the  Pontiff  spake, 
"O  stranger;  but  if  need  be  thine, 

I  bid  thee  welcome,  for  the  sake 

Of  Him  who  is  thy  Lord  and  mine." 

A  grave,  calm  face  the  stranger  raised. 
Like  His  who  on  Gennesaret  trod, 

Or  His  on  whom  the  Clialdeans  gazed. 
Whose  form  was  as  the  Son  of  God. 
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''Knovv'st  thou,"  he  said,  "thy  gift  of  old?'' 

And  in  the  hand  he  lifted  up 
The  FojitifT  marvelled  to  behold 

Once  more  his  mother's  silver  cup. 

"Thy  prayers  and  alms  have  risen,  and  bloom 
Sweetly  among  the  flowers  of  heaven. 

I  am  The  Wonderful,  through  whom 
Whate'er  thou  askest  shall  be  given." 

He  spake  and  vanished.      Gregory  fell 
With  his  twelve  guests  in  mute  accord 

Prone  on  their  faces,  knowing  well 
Their  eyes  of  flesh  had  seen  the  Lord. 

The  old-time  legend  is  not  vain; 

Nor  vain  thy  art,  Verona's  Paul, 
Telling  it  o'er  and  o'er  again 

On  gray  Vicenza's  frescoed  wall. 

Still  wheresoever  pity  shares 

Its  bread  Avith  sorrow,  want,  and  sin, 

And  love  the  beggar's  feast  prepares, 
The  uninvited  Guest  comes  in. 

Unheard,  because  our  ears  are  dull. 
Unseen,  because  our  e^'es  are  dim, 

He  walks  our  earth.  The  Wonderful, 
And  all  good  deeds  are  done  to  Him. 


siliiiiiiiii 


UNSEEN,  BECAUSE    OUR    EYES    ARE    DIM. 


ALFKEl)    TENNYSON. 

From  a  photograph  by  the  Autotype  Company,  London. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


rpiIERE  is  a  place  called  Soincrsby  in 
J.  Lincolnsliire,  where  an  old  white  rec- 
tory stands  oii  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  the 
winding  lanes  are  shadowed  by  tall  ashes 
and  elm-trees,  and  where  two  brooks  meet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glebe  field.  It  is  a 
place  far  away  from  ns  in  silence  and  in 
distance,  lying  upon  the  "ridged  wolds." 
They  bound  the  horizon  of  the  rectory 
garden,  whence  they  are  to  be  seen  flow- 
ing to  meet  the  sky.  I  have  never  known 
Somersby,  but  I  have  often  heard  it  de- 
scribed, and  the  pastoral  country  all  about, 
and  the  quiet  scattered  homes.  One  can 
picture  the  rectory  to  one's  self  with  some- 
thing of  a  monastic  sweetness  and  quiet; 
an  ancient  Norman  cross  is  standing  in 
the  church-yard,  and  perhaps  there  is  still 
a  sound  in  the  air  of  the  bleating  of  flocks.  ' 
It  all  comes  before  one  as  one  reads  the 
sketch  of  Tennyson's  native  place  in  the 
Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets  : 
the  village  not  far  from  the  fens,  "in  a 
pretty  pastoral  district  of  softly  sloping 
hills  and  large  ash-trees. .  .  .  The  little  glen 
in  the  neighborhood  called  by  the  old 
monkish  name  of  Holywell. "  Mr.  Tenny- 
son sometimes  speaks  of  this  glen,  which  he 
remembers  white  with  snow-drops  in  the 
season ;  and  who  will  not  recall  the  exqui- 
site invocation : 

"  Corae  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-side, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door. 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  oi'ess  and  ribbed  sand, 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves.  .  .  . 

0!  hither  lead  thy  feet! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds." 

The  wind  that  goes  blowing  where  it 
listeth,  once,  in  the  early  beginning  of 
this  century,  came  sweeping  through  the 
garden  of  this  old  Lincolnshire  rectory, 
and,  as  the  wind  blew,  a  sturdy  child  of 
five  years  old  with  shining  locks  stood 
opening  his  arms  upon  the  blast  and 
letting  himself  be  blown  along,  and  as 
he  travelled  on  he  made  his  first  line  of 
poetry  and  said,  "I  hear  a  voice  that's 
speaking  in  the  wind,"  and  he  tossed  his 
arms,  and  the  gust  whirled  on,  sweeping 
into  the  great  abyss  of  winds.  One  might 
perhaps  still  trace  in  the  noble  familiar 
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face  of  (,ur  I '(Ml  I.aunatp  the  fcatun-s  of 
this  cliiid.  one  ,,f  many  deep-eyed  Konn 
and  daughters  horn  in  iIk*  f|ni»-t  roriory 
among  the  ehn-treeH. 

Alfrfid  Tennyson  was  l>oni  on  iIh-  r,Ui 
of  August,  ISO'.I.  ]{<•  lias  heard  many  and 
many  a  voice;  calling  to  him  .since  the 
time  when  he  listened  to  the  wind  as  he 
played  alone  in  jii.s  father's  garden,  or 
joined  the  other  children  at  their  games 
and  jousts.  They  were  a  noble  little  elan 
of  poetsand  of  knights,  coniingof  a  kni<rht 
ly  race,  with  castles  to  defend,  with  niiniic 
tournaments  to  fight.  Somersby  was  .so 
far  away  from  the  world,  so  behindhand 
in  its  echoes  (which  must  have  come  there 
softened  through  all  manner  of  green  and 
tranquil  things,  and  as  it  were  hushed  into 
pastoral  silence),  that  though  the  early 
part  of  the  century  was  stirring  with  the 
clang  of  legions,  few  of  its  runioi-s  seem 
to  have  reached  the  children.  They  nev- 
er heard  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  They  grew  up  together  play- 
ing their  own  games,  living  their  own 
life;  and  where  is  such  life  to  be  found 
as  that  of  a  happy,  eager  family  of  boys 
and  girls  before  Doubt,  the  steps  of  Time, 
the  shocks  of  Chance,  the  blows  of  Death, 
have  come  to  shake  their  creed  ? 

These  handsome  children  had  beyond 
most  children  that  wondrous  toy  at  their 
command  which  some  people  call  imagina- 
tion. The  boys  played  great  games  like 
Arthur's  knights;  they  were  champions 
and  warriors  defending  a  stone  heap,  or 
again  they  would  set  up  opposing  camps 
with  a  king  in  the  midst  of  each.  The 
king  was  a  willow  wand  stuck  into  the 
ground,  with  an  outer  circle  of  immortals 
to  defend  him  of  firmer,  stiffer  sticks. 
Then  each  party  would  come  with  stones, 
hurling  at  each  other's  king,  and  trying  to 
overthrow  him.  Perhaps  as  the  day  wore 
on  they  became  romancers,  leaving  the 
jousts  deserted.  When  dinner-time  came, 
and  they  all  sat  round  the  table,  each  in 
turn  put  a  chapter  of  his  history  under- 
neath the  potato  bowl — long  endless  his- 
tories, chapter  after  chapter  diffuse,  ab- 
sorbing, unending,  as  are  the  stories  of 
real  life  of  which  each  sunrise  opens  on  a 
new  part;  some  of  these  romances  were 
in  letters,  like  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Al- 
fred used  to  tell  a  story  which  lasted  for 
months,  and  which  was  called  "  The  Old 
Horse." 
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Alfred's  first  verses,  so  I  once  heard  him 
say,  were  written  upon  a  slate  which  his 
brother  Charles  put  into  his  hand  one 
Sunday  at  Louth,  when  all  the  elders  of 
the  party  were  going-  into  church,  and  the 
child  was  left  alone.  Charles  gave  him 
a  subject — the  flowers  in  the  garden — and 
when  he  came  back  from  church  little  Al- 
fred brought  the  slate  to  his  brother  all 
covered  with  written  lines  of  blank  verse. 
They  were  made  on  the  models  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  the  only  poetry  he  had  ever 
read.  One  can  picture  it  all  to  one's  self, 
the  flowers  in  the  garden,  the  verses,  the 
little  poet  with  waiting  eyes,  and  the 
young  brother  scanning  the  lines.  ' '  Yes, 
you  can  write,"  said  Charles,  and  he  gave 
Alfred  back  the  slate. 

I  have  also  heard  another  story  of  his 
grandfather,  later  on,  asking  him  to  write 
an  elegy  on  his  grandmother,  who  had 
recently  died,  and  when  it  was  written, 
putting  ten  shillings  into  his  hands  and 
saying,  "There,  that  is  the  first  money 
you  have  ever  earned  by  your  poetry,  and, 
take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last." 

The  Tennysons  are  a  striking  example 
of  the  theory  of  family  inheritance.     Al- 


fred was  one  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Frederick,  who  was  educated  at 
Eton,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  very 
imaginative  volume  of  poems.  Charles 
was  the  second  son,  and  Alfred,  whose 
name  is  more  widely  known,  was  the 
third.  He  and  Charles  were  sent  for  a 
few  years  to  the  Grammar  School  at 
Louth,  where  the  Laureate  still  remem- 
bers walking  adorned  with  blue  ribbons 
in  a  procession  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
coronation  of  George  the  Fourth.  The 
old  wives  said  at  the  time  that  the  boys 
made  the  prettiest  part  of  the  show. 

Charles  Tennyson — Charles  Turner  he 
was  afterward  called,  for  he  took  the 
name  with  a  property  which  he  inherited 
— was  little  Alfred's  special  friend  and 
brother.  In  his  own  most  sweet  degree, 
Charles  Tennyson  too  was  a  true  poet. 
Who  that  has  ever  read  his  sonnets  will 
cease  to  love  them  ?  His  brother  loves 
and  quotes  them  with  affection.  Cole- 
ridge loved  them ;  James  Spedding,  wise 
critic,  life -long  friend,  read  them  with 
unaltered  delight  from  his  youth  to  his 
much-honored  age.  In  an  introductory 
essay  to  a  volume  of  the  collected  sonnets, 
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published  after  Charles  Turner's  death, 
Mr.  Speddiiitj;-  quotes  the  picture  of  a  sum- 
mer's daybreak: 

"  But  one  sole  star,  none  otlior  anywhere  ; 
A  wild-rose  odor  from  the  liolds"  was  borne ; 
The  lark's  mysterious  joy  fill«Ml  oartli  and  air, 
And  from  the  wind's  top  met  tlu;  hunter's  horn  ; 
The  aspen  trem})led  wildly;  and  the  morn 
Breathed  up  in  rosy  clouds  divinely  fair." 

Charles  Tennyson  was  in  looks  not  un- 
like his  younger  brother.  He  was  state- 
ly, too,  though  shorter  in  stature,  gentle, 
spiritual,  very  noble,  simple.  I  once  saw 
him  kneeling  in  a  church,  and  only  once 
again.  He  w^as  like  something  out  of  an- 
other world,  more  holy,  more  silent  than 
that  in  which  most  of  us  are  living ;  there 
is  a  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  St. 
Jerome  which  always  recalls  him  to  me. 
The  sons  must  have  inherited  their  poetic 
gifts  from  their  father,  George  Clayton 
Tennyson,  LL.D.,  a  tall,  striking,  and  im- 
pressive man,  full  of  accomplishments  and 
parts,  a  strong  nature,  high-souled,  high- 
tempered.  He  was  the  head  of  the  old 
family;  but  his  own  elder-brother  share 
of  its  good  things  had  passed  by  will  into 
the  hands  of  another  branch,  which  is  still 
represented  by  the  Tennysons  d'Eyncourt. 
Perhaps  before  he  died  he  may  have  real- 
ized that  to  one  of  his  had  come  posses- 
sions greater  than  any  ever  yet  entailed 
by  lawyer's  deeds — an  inheritance,  a  price- 
less Benjamin's  portion,  not  to  be  measured 
or  defined. 

II. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  as  he  grew  up  to- 
ward manhood,  found  other  and  stronger 
inspirations  than  Thomson's  gentle  Sea- 
sons. Byron's  spell  had  fallen  on  his  gen- 
eration, and  for  a  boy  of  genius  it  must 
have  been  absolute  and  overmastering. 
Tennyson  was  soon  to  find  his  own  voice, 
but  meanwhile  he  began  to  w^'ite  like 
Byron.  He  produced  poems  and  verses 
in  profusion  and  endless  abundance :  try- 
ing his  wings,  as  people  say,  before  start- 
ing on  his  own  strong  flight.  One  day  the 
news  came  to  the  village— the  dire  news 
which  spread  across  the  land,  filling  men's 
hearts  with  consternation— that  Byron  was 
dead.  Alfred  was  then  a  boy  about  fif- 
teen. 

"Byron  was  dead!  I  thought  the 
whole  world  was  at  an  end,"  he  once 
said,  speaking  of  these  by-gone  days.  "I 
thought  everything  was  over  and  finish- 
ed for  every  one— that  nothing  else  mat- 
tered.    I  remember  I  walked  out  alone, 


Byron  is  ih'iuV  into  thi*  Mand 
from 


and  carved 
stone." 

I  liavo  spoken  of  Tmnyson  from  the 
account  of  an  old  friend,  wlio.si'  n'<*oll«T- 
lions  j^-o  h-M'V  to  tliosj'  (lays,  wliicli  wi'rn 
pcidiaps  nioH'  distant  to  us  tliaii  otlieris  of 
earlier  dale  and  later  fasliion.  .Mrs.  Ten- 
nyson, th(!  niotlMir  of  tlu;  family,  so  this 
same  friend  tells  me,  was  a  sweet  and  ^ren- 
tle  and  most  inia^ri native  woman  ;  so  kind- 
hearted  that  it  had  j)a.ss('d  into  a  proverb, 
and  the  wicked  inha.l>itants  of  a  n('i^:hlK)r- 
ing  village  used  to  brinf,'-  their  dogs  to  h«-r 
windows  and  beat  them  in  rjrdcr  to  !><• 
bribed  to  leave  off  ]>y  the  gentle  lady,  or 
to  make  advantageous  bargains  b}-  selling 
her  the  woi-thless  curs.  8he  was  intense- 
ly, fervently  religious,  as  a  ])oet's  mother 
should  be.  After  her  husband's  death  (lie 
had  added  to  the  rectory,  and  made  it  suit- 
able for  his  large  family)  she  still  lived 
on  at  Somersby  with  her  children  and 
their  friends.  The  daughters  were  grow- 
ing up,  the  elder  sons  were  going  to  col- 
lege. Frederick,  the  eldest,  went  fii'st  to 
Trinit,y,  Cambridge,  and  his  ]jrothei*s  fol- 
lowed him  there  in  turn.  Life  was  open- 
ing for  them,  they  were  seeing  new  aspects 
and  places,  making  new  friends,  and  bring- 
ing them  home  to  their  Lincolnshire  rec- 
tory. "In  Memoriam"  gives  many  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  home,  of  which  the 
echoes  still  reach  us  across  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

"  0  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 
And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears! 

0  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn  : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung. 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon." 

Dean  Garden  was  one  of  those  friends 
sometimes  spoken  of  who,  with  Arthur 
Hallam,  the  reader  of  the  Tuscan  poets, 
and  James  Spedding  and  others,  used  to 
gather  upon  the  lawn  at  Somersby— the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  light  of 
their  youth  and  high  spirits,  the  widowed 
mother  leading  her  quiet  life  within  the 
rectory  walls.  Was  it  not  a  happy  sister 
herself  who  in  after-days  once  described 
how,  on  a  lovely  summer  night,  they  had 
all  sat  up  so  late  talking  in  the  starlight 
that  the  dawn  came  shining  unawares; 
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but  the  young  men,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  then  and  there  set  off  for  a  long  walk 
across  the  hills  in  the  sunrise. 

"And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore,* 
And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume. 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 

Rock'd  the  fuU-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 

'  The  dawn,  the  dawn,'  and  died  away ; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
Mixt  their  dim  lights,  like  life  and  death. 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day." 

*  The  sycamore  has  been  cut  down,  and  the  lawn 
is  altered  to  another  shape. 


III. 
One  thing  which  can  not  fail  to  strike 
us  when  we  are  looking  over  the  records 
of  these  earlier  days  is  the  remarkable  in- 
fluence which  Alfred  Tennyson  seems  to 
have  had  from  the  very  first  upon  his  con- 
temporaries, even  before  his  genius  had 
been  recognized  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Not  only  those  of  his  own  generation,  but 
his  elders  and  masters  seem  to  have  felt 
something  of  this.  I  remember  long  ago 
hearing  one  of  Tennyson's  oldest  friends, 
who  has  the  best  right  of  any  to  recall  the 
fact,  say  that  "  Whewell,  who  was  a  man 
himself,  and  who  knew  a  man  when  he 
saw  him,"  used  to  pass  over  in  Alfred 
Tennyson  certain  informalities  and  for- 
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getfulness  of  combinations  as  to  ffowns 
and  placos,  and  times,  vvhicl.  in  anotlnu' 
lie  would  never  have  overlooked 

Whewell  ruled  a  noble  ^-ene.MtJon-a 
race  of  men  born  in  the  beo.i„„incr  of  tlie 
century,  whose  praise  and  loyal    fricnd- 
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have  all  biMMi  i,,..,,  of  unmistakabh- stami, 
of   «-reat   cMllMn.,   nf   a    <..rlain    ditrnili.Mi 

beanntr,  and  of  u,.|..p<.,M|.nr..  c,f  mind  and 
oi  cliar-acli'i-. 

Most  <,f  (Im-mi  liave  succfM'drd  j,,  Ijf,.  ,.,^ 
men  d(,  u-lio  an.  possc.ss..d  of  inhljrct  an.l 
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ship  were  indeed  worth  having-,  and  whose 
g-ood  opinion  Tennyson  himself  may  have 
been  proud  to  possess.  Wise,  sincere,  and 
witty,  these  contemporaries  of  his  spoke 
with  authority,  with  the  modesty  of  con- 
scious strength.  Those  of  this  race  whom 
I  have  known  in  later  days — for  they  were 
many  of  them  my  father's  friends  also — 


high  character.  Some  have  not  made 
the  less  mark  upon  their  time  because 
their  names  are  less  widely  known;  but 
each  name  is  a  memorable  chapter  in  life 
to  one  and  another  of  us  who  have  known 
them  from  our  youth.  One  of  those  old 
friends,  who  also  loved  my  father,  and 
whom  he  loved,  who  has   himself  just 
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passed  away,  one  who  saw  life  with  his 
own  eyes,  described  Alfred.  Jn  his  youth, 
in  a  pamphlet  or  book  which  has  been  pri- 
vately printed,  and  whic'i  is  a  remem- 
brance, a  sort  of  waking  dream,  of  some 
by-gone  days  and  talks.  How  many  of 
us  mig-ht  have  been  glad  to  listen  to  our 
poet,  and  to  the  poet  who  has  made  the 
philosophy  of  Omar  Khayam  known  to 
the  world,  as  they  discoursed  together;  of 
life,  of  boyish  memories,  of  books,  and 
again  more  books,  of  chivalry  —  mainly 
but  another  name  for  youth — of  a  possible 
old  age,  so  thoroughly  seasoned  with  its 
spirit  that  all  the  experience  of  the  world 
should  serve  not  to  freeze  but  to  direct  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul !  and  who  that 
has  known  them  both  will  not  recognize 
the  truth  of  this  description  of  Alfred  in 
those  early  days  ? 

^'A  man  at  all  points,  of  grand  proportion 
and  feature,  significant  of  that  inward  chival- 
ry becoming  his  ancient  and  honorable  race ; 
wbeu  himself  a  'Yonge  Squire,'  like  him  in 
Chaucer, '  of  grete  strength,'  that  could  hurl 
the  crowbar  farther  than  anj'^  of  the  neigh- 
boring clowns,  whose  humors,  as  well  as  of 
their  betters  —  knight,  squire,  landlord,  and 
lientenaut — he  took  quiet  note  of,  like  Chan- 
cer himself;  like  Wordsworth  on  the  mount- 
ain, he  too  when  a  lad  abroad  on  the  world, 
sometimes  of  a  night  with  the  shepherd,  watch- 
ing not  only  the  flock  on  the  greensward,  but 
also 

'  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas,' 

along  with  those  other  Zodiacal  constellations 
which  Aries,  I  think,  leads  over  the  field  of 
heaven." 

Arthur  Hallam  has  also  written  in  some 
lines  to  R.  J.  Tennant  of 

"  a  friend,  a  rare  one, 
A  noble  being  full  of  clearest  insight, 

.  .  .  .whose  fame 
Is  couching  now  with  pantherized  intent. 
As  who  shall  say,  I'll  spring  to  him  anon, 
And  have  him  for  my  own." 

All  these  men  could  understand  each  oth- 
er, although  they  had  not  then  told  the 
world  their  secrets.  Poets,  critics,  men 
of  learning— such  names  as  Trench  and 
Monckton  Milnes,  George  Stovin  Ven- 
ables,  the  Lushingtons  and  Kinglake, 
need  no  comment ;  many  more  there  are, 
and  deans  and  canons,  and  the  Master  of 
Trinity  himself — 

"a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  frame-work  of  the  land ; 


When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring. 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 


And  last  the  master-bowman. 
Would  cleave  the  mark." 


he, 


The  lines  to  J.  S.  were  written  to  one  of 
these  earlier  associates. 

"And  gently  comes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould." 

It  was  the  prophecy  of  a  whole  lifetime. 
There  were  but  few  signs  of  age  in  James  *" 
Spedding's  looks,  none  in  his  charming 
companionship,  when  the  accident  befell 
him  which  took  him  away  from  those 
who  loved  him.  To  another  old  com- 
panion, the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  is  ded- 
icated that  sonnet  which  flows  like  an 
echo  of  Cambridge  chimes  on  a  Sabbath 
morning.  It  is  in  this  sonnet  that  Tenny- 
son speaks  of  ' '  him  the  lost  light  of  those 
dawn-golden  times,"  who  was  himself  one 
of  that  generation  of  which  I  have  been 
writing. 

lY. 

Arthur  Hallam  was  the  same  age  as 
my  own  father,  and  born  in  1811.  When 
he  died  he  was  but  twenty-three;  but  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  show  what  his 
life  might  have  been. 

In  the  preface  to  a  little  volume  of  his 
collected  poems  and  essays,  published  some 
time  after  his  death,  there  is  a  pathetic 
introduction.  ' '  He  seemed  to  tread  the 
earth  as  a  spirit  from  some  better  world," 
writes  his  father;  and  a  correspondent, 
who,  I  have  been  told,  is  Arthur  Hallam's 
and  Tennyson's  common  friend,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  whose  letter  is  quoted,  says, 
with  true  feeling:  "It  has  pleased  God 
that  in  his  death,  as  well  as  in  his  life  and 
nature,  he  should  be  marked  beyond  ordi- 
nary men.  When  much  time  has  elapsed, 
when  most  bereavements  will  be  forgotten, 
he  will  still  be  I'emembered,  and  his  place, 
I  fear,  will  be  felt  to  be  still  vacant ;  sin- 
gularly as  his  mind  was  calculated  by  its 
native  tendencies  to  work  pow^erfully  and 
for  good,  in  an  age  full  of  import  to  the 
nature  and  destinies  of  man." 

How  completely  these  words  have  been 
carried  out  must  strike  us  all  now.  The 
father  lived  to  see  the  young  man's  un- 
conscious influence  working  through  his 
friend's  genius,  and  reaching  a  whole  gen- 
eration unborn  as  yet  on  the  day  when  he 
died.  A  lady,  speaking  of  Arthur  Hal- 
lam after  his  death,  said  to  Mr.  Tennyson, 
"I  think  he  was  perfect."      "And  so  he 
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was,"  said  Mr.  Tennyson,  "as  near  perfec- 
tion as  a  mortal  man  can  be."  Arthur 
Hal  lam  was  a  man  of  remarkable  intellect. 
He  could  take  in  the  most  difficult  and 
abstruse  ideas  with  an  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity and  insight.  On  one  occasion  he 
began  to  work  one  afternoon,  and  mas- 
tered a  difficult  book  of  Descartes  at  one 
single  sitting.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Memorials  Mr.  Hallam  speaks  of  this  pe- 
culiar clearness  of  perception  and  facility 
for  acquiring  knowledge;  but,  above  all, 
the  father  dwells  on  his  son's  undeviating 
sweetness  of  disposition  and  adherence  to 
his  sense  of  what  was  right.  In  the  quar- 
terlies and  reviews  of  the  time,  his  opinion 
is  quoted  here  and' there  with  a  respect 
which  shows  in  what  esteem  it  was  al- 
ready held. 

At  the  time  Arthur  Hallam  died,  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  sister 
of  the  poet's.  She  was  scarcely  seven- 
teen at  the  time.  One  of  the  sonnets,  ad- 
dressed by  Arthur  Hallam  to  his  betrothed, 
was  written  when  he  began  to  teach  her 
Italian. 
"  Lady,  I  bid  thee  to  a  sunny  dome, 

Ringing  with  echoes  of  Italian  song; 

Henceforth  to  thee  these  magic  halls  belong, 
And  all  the  pleasant  place  is  like  a  home. 
Harl?,  on  the  right,  with  full  piano  tone, 

Old  Dante's  voice  encircles  all  the  air; 

Hark  vet  again,  like  flute-tones  mingling  rare 
Comes  the  keen  sweetness  of  Petrarca's  moan. 
Pass  thou  the  Hntel  freely;  without  fear 

Feast  on  the  music.     I  do  better  know  thee 

Than  to  suspect  this  pleasure  thou  dost  owe  me 
Will  wrong  thy  gentle  spirit,  or  make  less  dear 


That  element  whence  thou  must  draw  thy  life — 
An  English  maiden  and  an  English  wife." 

As  we  read  the  pages  of  this  little  book. 
we  come  upon  more  than  one  ha])py  mo- 
ment saved  out  of  the  past,  hours  of  de- 
light and  peaceful  friendship,  saddened 
by  no  foreboding,  and  complete  in  them- 
selves. 

"  Alfred,  I  would  that  you  beheld  me  now, 
Sitting  beneath  an  ivied,  mossy  wall. 

....  Above  my  head 
Dilates  immeasurable  a  wild  of  leaves, 
Seeming  received  into  the  blue  expanse 
That  vaults  the  summer  noon." 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  tran- 
quil ring  of  the  voice  calling  out  in  the 
summer  noontide  with  all  a  young  man's 
expansion. 

It  seemed  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 
beautiful  happy  life,  when  suddenly  the 
end  came.  Arthur  Hallam  was  travel- 
ling with  his  father  in  Austria  when  he 
died  very  suddenly,  with  scarce  a  warning 
sign  of  illness.  Mr.  Hallam  had  come 
home  and  found  his  son,  as  he  supposed, 
sleeping  upon  a  couch ;  but  it  was  death, 
not  sleep.  ' '  Those  whose  eyes  must  long 
be  dim  with  tears" — so  writes  the  heart- 
stricken  father — "brought  him  home  to 
rest  among  his  kindred  and  in  his  own 
country."  They  chose  his  resting-place 
in  a  tranquil  spot  on  a  lone  hill  that  over- 
hangs the  Bristol  Channel.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Clevedon  Church,  in  Som- 
erset, by  Clevedon  Court,  which  had  been 
his  mother's  early  home. 
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"  The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darken'd  heart  that  b«at  no  more : 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  v\ave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills; 
The  salt  sea- water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 

In  all  England  there  is  not  a  sweeter 
place  than  the  sunny  old  Court*  upon  the 
hill,  with  its  wide  prospects  and  grassy 
terraces,  where  Arthur  Hallam  must  hav^e 
played  in  his  childhood,  whence  others  of 
his  kindred,  touched  with  his  own  hright 
and  beautiful  spirit,  have  come  forth.  His 
brother  Harry,  a  gentle  and  delightful  per- 
son, used  to  be  constantly  at  the  house 
of  their  cousin,  Mrs.  Brookfield.  He  too 
w^as  carried  off  in  his  youth  of  fullest 
promise.  When  Mr.  Hallam,  after  a  life 
of  repeated  sorrows,  at  last  went  to  his 
rest  with  his  wife  and  his  children,  it  was 
Alfred  Tennyson  who  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  may  still  be  read  in  the  chancel  of 
the  old  church. 

Y. 

Once  in  their  early  youth  we  hear  of 
the  two  friends,  Tennyson  and  Hallam, 
travelling  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  war  of  early  Spanish  inde- 
pendence, w^hen  many  generous  young- 
men  went  over  with  funds  and  good  ener- 
gies to  help  the  cause  of  liberty.  These 
two  w^ere  taking  money,  and  letters  writ- 
ten in  invisible  ink,  to  certain  conspira- 
tors who  were  then  revolting  against  the 
intolerable  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  and 
who  were  chiefly  hiding  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  young  men  met,  among  others,  a  Se- 
iior  Ojeda,  who  confided  to  Alfred  his  in- 
tentions, which  were  to  coiiper  la  gorge 
a  tous  les  cures.  Senor  Ojeda  could  not 
talk  English  or  fully  explain  all  his  as- 
pirations. '^  Mais  vous  connaissez  mon 
ccBur,''^  said  he,  effusively;  and  a  pretty 
black  one  it  is,  thought  the  poet.  I  have 
heard  Alfred  described  ui  those  days  as 
"  straight  and  Avith  a  broad  breast,"  and 
when  he  had  crossed  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  was  coming  back,  walking 
through  Wales,  he  w^ent  one  day  into  a 
little  way-side  inn,  where  an  old  man  sat 
by  the  fire,  who  looked  up,  and  asked 
many  questions.  "Are  you  from  the 
army  ?  Not  from  the  army  ?  Then 
where  do  you  come  from  ?"  said  the  old 

*  As  I  correct  these  proofs  for  the  press,  comes 
the  disastrous  news  of  the  burning  of  the  lovely 
old  house. 


man.  "  I  am  just  come  from  the  Pyre- 
nees," said  Alfred.  ''Ah,  I  knew  there 
was  a  something,"  said  the  wise  old  man. 

John  Kemble  was  among  those  who 
had  gone  over  to  Spain,  and  one  day  a 
rumor  came  to  distant  Somersby  that  he 
was  to  be  tried  for  his  life  by  the  Spanish 
authorities.  No  one  else  knew  much 
about  him  except  Alfred  Tennyson,  who 
started  before  dawn  to  drive  across  the 
country  in  search  of  some  person  of  au- 
thority who  knew  the  consul  at  Cadiz, 
and  who  could  send  letters  of  protection 
to  the  poor  prisoner. 

It  was  a  false  alarm.  John  Kemble 
came  home  to  make  a  name- for  himself 
in  other  fields.  Meanwhile  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson's own  reputation  was  growing,  and 
when  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  collect- 
ed poems  were  published  in  1842,  follow- 
ed by  The  Princess  in  1847,  his  fame 
spread  throughout  the  land. 

Some  of  the  reviews  w^ere  violent  and 
antagonistic  at  first.  One  in  particular 
had  tasted  blood,  and  the  "Hang,  draw, 
and  Quarterly, ^^  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
those  days,  having  lately  cut  up  Endym- 
ion,  now  proceeded  to  demolish  Tennyson. 

But  this  w^as  a  passing  phase.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  sudden  change  in  the 
tone  of  the  criticisms — the  absolute  sur- 
render of  these  knights  of  the  pen  to  the 
irresistible  and  brilliant  advance  of  the 
unknown  and  visored  warrior.  The  visor 
is  raised  now,  the  face  is  familiar  to  us  all, 
but  the  arms,  though  tested  in  a  hundred 
fights,  are  shining  and  unconquered  still. 

William  Howitt,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  has  written  an  article  upon 
the  Tennyson  of  these  earlier  days.  It 
is  fanciful,  suggestive,  full  of  interest, 
with  a  gentle  mysterious  play  and  tender 
appreciation.  Speaking  of  the  poet  him- 
self, he  asks,  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  that  time:  "You  may  hear  his  voice, 
but  where  is  the  man  ?  He  is  wandering 
in  some  dream-land,  beneath  the  shade 
of  old  and  charmed  forests,  hy  far-ofiP 
shores,  where 

'  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white ;' 

by  the  old  mill-dam,  thinking  of  the  mer- 
ry miller  and  his  pretty  daughter ;  or  wan- 
dering over  the  open  wolds  where 

^  Norland  whirlwinds  blow.' 

From  all  these  places — from  the  silent 
corridor  of  an  ancient  convent,  from  some 
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shrine  where  a  devoted  knight  recites  liis 
vows,  from  the  dreai'  monotony  of  'llic 
moated  grange,' or  the  forest  heneatli  Uw. 
'  talking  oak' — comes  the  voice  of  Tenny- 
son, rich,  dreamy,  ])assionate,  yet  not  im- 
patient, musical  vvitii  theairsof  chiv^ah'ous 


ous  and  romantic  muKic.  Onu  must  Ixj 
Knglisli  hurn.  I  lliink,  to  know  how  Knvr 
lish  is  tli(^  spell  which  this  great  i-nchant 
er  casts  ov(?r  us;  the  very  spirit  <»f  the 
land  falls  upon  us  as  the  visions  lie  evok<*h 
conic  closing  round.      Whether  it  is  the 
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ages,  yet  mingling  in  his  song  the  theme 
and  the  spirit  of  those  that  are  yet  to 
come." 

This  article  was  written  many  years  ago, 
when  but  the  first  chords  had  sounded, 
before  the  glorious  Muse,  passing  beyond 
her  morning  joy,  had  met  with  the  sor- 
row of  life.  But  it  is  well  that  as  we 
travel  on  through  later,  sadder  scenes  we 
should  still  carry  in  our  hearts  this  joy- 


moated  grange  that  he  shows  us,  or  Locks- 
ley  Hall  that  in  the  distance  overlooks 
the  sandy  tracts,  or  Dora  standing  in  the 
corn,  or  the  sight  of  the  brimming  wave 
that  swings  through  quiet  meadows  round 
the  mill,  it  is  all  home  in  its  broadest, 
sw^eetest  aspect.  Take  the  gallant  wooing 
of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh : 

"  So  she  goes  by  him  attended, 
Hears  him  lovindy  converse, 
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Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers  ; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady, 

Parks  and  order'd  gardens  great, 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady. 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer: 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage  growing  nearer, 

Where  they  twain  Avill  spend  their  days. 
0  but  she  will  love  him  truly ! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home  , 
She  will  order  all  things  duly. 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come. 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly, 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stately. 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns  ; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before." 

But  one  might  go  on  quoting  forever. 

Another  critic,  writing  even  before  this 
time,  had  said  of  Tennyson,  ' '  He  imitates 
nobody;  in  him  we  recognize  the  spirit 
of  his  age."  It  would  not  be  easy  for  a 
generation  that  has  grown  up  to  the  mu- 
sic of  Tennyson,  that  has  in  a  manner 
beaten  time  to  it  with  the  pulse  of  its  life, 
to  imagine  what  the  world  would  be  with- 
out it.  Even  the  most  original  amongst 
us  must  needs  think  of  things  more  or 
less  in  the  shape  in  which  they  come  be- 
fore us.  The  mystery  of  the  charm  of 
words  is  as  great  as  that  by  which  a  won- 
der of  natural  beauty  comes  around  us, 
and  lays  hold  of  our  imagination.  It 
may  be  fancy,  but  I  for  one  feel*  as  if 
summer-time  could  scarcely  be  summer 
without  the  song  of  the  familiar  green 
books. 


VI. 
In  Memoriam,  with  music  in  its  cantos, 
belonging  to  the  school  of  all  men's  sad 
hearts,  rings  the  awful  De  Profundis  of 
death,  faced  and  realized  as  far  as  may  be 
by  a  human  soul.  It  came  striking  sud- 
denly into  all  the  sweet  ideal  beauty  and 
lovely  wealth  which  had  gone  before,  with 
a  revelation  of  that  secret  of  life  which  is 
told  to  each  of  us  in  turn  by  the  sorrow 
of  its  own  soul.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  form  of  the  poem  as  it 
flows. 

"Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away," 

the  poet  says  himself,  but  it  is  something 
else  which  we  can  all  acknowledge — some- 
thing which  has  given  words  and  ease  to 
many  of  those  who  in  their  lonely  frozen 
grief  perhaps  felt  that  they  are  no  longer 
quite  alone,  when  such  a  voice  as  this  can 
reach  them : 

"Peace;  come  away:  the  song  of  woe 
Is  after  all  an  earthly  song : 
Peace ;  come  away :  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly:  let  us  go." 

And  as  the  cry  passes  away,  come  signs 
of  peace  and  dawning  light : 

"Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast; 

Nor  harp  be  touch'd,  nor  flute  be  blown  ;, 
No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  east 

"Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed ; 
Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good." 


ALFRED  TENxNYSON. 


And  the  teacher  who  can  read  the  ^roat 
book  of  nature  interprets  for  us  as  ha 
turns  the  pag-e. 

Witli  In  Memoriam,  wliicli  \v;is  not 
published  till  1850,  Alfrcul  Tciunysoifs 
fame  was  firmly  establislK^l;  and  when 
Wordsworth  died,  April  23,  its  author  was 
appointed  by  the  Queen  Poet  Laureate;. 
There  is  a  story  that  at  the  time  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  was  consulted  he  had  never  read 
any  Tennyson,  but  he  read  "Ulysses''  and 
warmed  up,  and  acknowledged  the  rio-ht 
of  this  new-come  poet  to  be  Eng-land's 
Laureate. 

The  home  at  Somersby  was  broken  up 
by  this  time,  by  marriages  and  other  fami- 
ly events.  Alfred  Tennyson  had  come  to 
live  in  London.  He  was  poor;  he  had  in 
turn  to  meet  that  struggle  with  whole- 
some poverty  which  brings  the  vagueness 
of  genius  into  contact  with  reality,  and 
teaches,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
science,  the  patience,  the  forbearance,  and 
knowledge  of  life  which  belong  to  it. 

•  The  Princess,  with  all  her  lovely  court 
and  glowing  harmonies,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, among  the  fogs  and  smuts  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  although,  like  all  works  of  true 
art,  this  poem  had  grown  by  degrees  in 
other  times  and  places.  The  poet  came 
and  went,  free,  unshackled,  meditating, 
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inditing.  One  of  my  family  rcmoinJwm 
liearing  Tennyson  say  that  "  Toarn.  'n\Ut 
T(;ars,''  was  suggosfj'd  l>y  Tintcrn  Ahlx^y: 
who  shall  say  \>y  what  mystrrious  wonder 
of  Ix'auty  and  n-gret,  by  what  Honhc  of  the 
"transi(;nt  with  the.  abiding"? 

In  Mcmoridm  was  fonow<-(l  l)y  the  fintt 
part  of  tlu;  Idf/lls,  aiid  the  rcrnnl  of  tlio 
court  King  Arthnr  licid  at  (  anidot,  and 
at  "old  Ca(!rhM)n  ujujii  Tsk"  on  tliat  event- 
ful Wliitsuntide  when  l*rince  (ieraint 
came  quickly  flashing  througli  tlie  shallow 
ford  to  the  little  knoll  where  the  queen 
stood  with  her  maiden,  and 

.  .  .  ."  listcii'il  for  tho  distant  hunt, 
And  chiefly  iov  tlio  baying  of  ('avail." 

If  In  Memoricun  is  the  record  of  a  liu- 
man  soul,  the  Ichjlls  mean  the  history, 
not  of  one  man  or  of  one  generation,  but 
of  a  whole  cycle,  of  the  faith  of  a  nation 
failing  and  falling  away  into  darkness. 
"It  is  the  dream  of  man  coming  into 
practical  life,  and  ruined  by  one  sin." 
Birth  is  a  mystery,  and  death  is  a  mystery, 
and  in  the  midst  lies  the  table -land  of 
life,  and  its  struggle  and  performance. 

The  first ' '  Idyll"  and  the  last,  I  have  hoard 
Mr.  Tennyson  say,  are  intentionally  more 
archaic  than  the  others.  He  once  told  us 
that  the  song  of  the  knights   marching 
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past  the  king  at  the  marriage  of  Arthur 
was  made  one  spring  after* oon  on  Clap- 
ham  Common  as  he  walked  along. 

"  Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with  May ; 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roll'd  away ! 
Blow  through  the  living  world  —  'Let  the  King 
reign.' " 

So  sang  the  young  knights  in  the  first 
bright  days  of  early  chivalry. 

"Clang   battle-axe,  and    clash   brand!     Let   the 
King  reign. 
The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the  King." 

And  then  when  the  doom  of  evil  spread, 
bringing  not  sorrow  alone,  but  destruc- 
tion in  its  train,  not  death  only,  bat  hope- 
lessness and  consternation,  the  song  is 
finally  changed  into  an  echo  of  strange 
woe;  we  hear  no  shout  of  triumph,  but 
the  dim  shocks  of  battle, 

" the  crash 
Of  battle-axe  on  shattered  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Look'd  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the  mist." 

All  is  over  with  the  fair  court;  Guine- 
vere's golden  head  is  low;  she  has  fled  to 
Almesbury — 

"  Fled   all    night   long   by  glimmering  waste   and 

weald, 
And  heard  the  Spirits  of  the  waste  and  weald 
Moan    as    she  fled,  or  thought  she  heard  them 

moan  : 
And  in  herself  slie  moan'd,  '  Too  late,  too  late !' 
Till  in  the  cold  wind  that  foreruns  the  morn, 
A  blot  in  heaven,  the  Raven,  flying  high, 
Croak'd,  and  she  thought,  '  He  spies  a  field  of 

death.' " 

And  finally  comes  the  conclusion,  and 
the  "Passing  of  Arthur,"  and  he  vanishes 
as  he  came,  in  mystery,  silently  floating 
away  upon  the  barge  toward  the  East, 
whence  all  religions  are  said  to  come. 

I  have  heard  them  all  speak  of  these 
London  days  when  Alfred  Tennyson 
lived  in  poverty  with  his  friends  and  his 
golden  dreams.  He  lived  in  the  Temple, 
at  58  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Carlyle  intro- 
duced Sir  John  Simeon  to  Tennyson  one 
night  at  Bath  House,  and  made  the  often- 
quoted  speech,  "There  he  sits  upon  a 
dung -heap  surrounded  by  innumerable 
dead  dogs;"  by  which  dead  dogs  he  meant 
"  QEnone"  and  other  Greek  versions  and 
adaptations.  He  had  said  the  same  thing 
of  Landor  and  his  Hellenics.  "I  was 
told  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Tennyson,  "and 
some  time  afterward  I  repeated  it  to  Car- 
lyle:  'I'm  told  that  is  what  you  say  of 


me.'  He  gave  a  kind  of  guffaw.  'Eh, 
that  wasn't  a  very  luminous  description 
of  you,'  he  answered." 

The  story  is  well  worth  retelling,  so 
completely  does  it  illustrate  the  grim  hu- 
mor and  unaffected  candor  of  a  dyspeptic 
man  of  genius,  who  flung  words  and  epi- 
thets without  malice,  who  neither  realized 
the  pain  his  chance  sallies  might  give, 
nor  the  indelible  flash  which  branded  them 
upon  people's  memories. 

The  world  has  pointed  its  moral  finger 
of  late  at  the  old  man  in  his  great  old  age, 
accusing  himself  in  the  face  of  all,  and 
confessing  the  overpowering  irritations 
which  the  suft'ering  of  a  lifetime  had  laid 
upon  him  and  upon  her  he  loved.  That 
old  caustic  man  of  deepest  feeling,  with 
an  ill  temper  and  a  tender  heart  and  a 
racking  imagination,  speaking  from  the 
grave,  and  bearing  unto  it  that  cross  of 
passionate  remorse  which  few  among  us 
dare  to  face,  seems  to  some  of  us  now  a 
figure  nobler  and  truer,  a  teacher  greater 
far,  than  in  the  days  when  all  his  pain  and 
love  and  remorse  were  still  hidden  from 
us  all. 

Carlyle  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  used  to  be 
often  with  Tennyson  at  that  time.  They 
used  to  dine  together  at  the  ' '  Cock"  tavern 
in  the  Strand  among  other  places;  some- 
times Tennyson  and  Carlyle  took  long 
solitary  walks  late  into  the  night. 

The  other  day  a  lady  was  describing  a 
by-gone  feast  given  about  this  time  by  the 
poet  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  and  to  anoth- 
er young  and  beautiful  lady,  a  niece  of 
Mr.  Hallam's.  Harry  Hallam  was  also 
asked.  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  hospitality, 
had  sent  for  a  carpenter  to  change  the 
whole  furniture  of  his  bedroom  in  order 
to  prepare  a  proper  drawing-room  for  the 
ladies.  Mr.  Brookfield,  coming  in,  was  in 
time  to  suggest  some  compromise,  to 
which  the  host  reluctantly  agreed.  One 
can  imagine  that  it  was  a  delightful  feast, 
but  indeed  it  is  always  a  feast-day  when 
one  breaks  bread  with  those  one  loves, 
and  the  writer  is  glad  to  think  that  she 
too  has  been  among  those  to  sit  at  the 
kind  board  where  the  salt  has  not  lost  its 
savor  in  the  years  that  have  passed,  and 
where  the  guests  can  say  their  grace  not 
for  bread  and  wine  alone.  May  she  add 
that  the  first  occasion  of  her  having  the 
honor  of  breaking  bread  in  company  with 
Mr.  Tennyson  was  in  her  father's  house, 
when  she  was  propped  up  in  a  tall  chair 
between  her  parents  ? 
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VII. 

Some  of  the  writer's  earliest  recollec- 
tions are  of  days  now  long*  gone  by,  when 
many  of  these  young-  men  of  whom  she 
has  been  speaking,  grown  to  be  middle- 
aged,  used  to  come  from  time  to  time  to 
her  father's  house,  and  smoke  with  him, 
and  talk  and  laugh  quietly,  taking  life 
seriously,  but  humorously  too,  with  a  cer- 
tain loyalty  to  others  and  self-respect 
which  w^as  their  characteristic.  They 
were  somewhat  melancholy  men  at  soul, 
but  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  the  hu- 
mors of  life  may  have  struck  them  more 
especially.  It  is  no  less  possible  that  our 
children  will  think  of  us  as  cheerful  folks 
upon  the  whole,  with  no  little  affectation 
of  melancholy  and  all  the  graces. 

I  can  remember  on  one  occasion  through 
a  cloud  of  smoke  looking  across  a  dark- 
ening room  at  the  noble,  grave  head  of 
the  Poet  Laureate.  He  w^as  sitting  with 
my  father  in  the  twilight  after  some  fami- 
ly meal  in  the  old  house  in  Kensington. 
It  is  Mr.  Tennyson  himself  who  has  re- 
minded me  how  upon  this  occasion,  while 
my  father  was  speaking  to  me,  my  little 


sister  looked  up  suddenly  from  the  book 
over  which  she  had  been  absorbed,  saying, 
in  her  sweet  childish  voice,  "Papa,  why 
do  you   not   write   books   like   Nicholas 
Nicklehy  ?"     Then  again  I  seem  to  hear, 
across  that   same   familiar   table,   voices 
without  shape  or  name,  talking  and  tell- 
ing each   other  that   Mr.  Tennyson   was 
married — that  he  and  his  wife  had  been 
!  met  walking  on  the  terrace  at  Clevedon 
Court ;  and  then  the  clouds  descend  again, 
except,  indeed,  that  I  still  see  ray  father 
'  riding  off  on  his  brown  cob  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tennyson's  house  at  Twickenham  to 
attend   the  christening  of  Hallam,  then* 
j  eldest  son.     In  af ter-yeai*s  we  were  shown 
I  the  old  ivy-grown  church  and  the  rectory 
I  at  Shiplake,   by   the   deep   bend    of   the 
i  Thames,  where  their  marriage  took  place. 
One  can  not  but  believe  that  which  one 
has  seen  and  heard,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  some  homes  were  not  always 
;  there,  created  in  one  breath,  complete  in 
themselves  and  in  their  blessings. 

It  was  at  Somersby  that  Alfred  Tenny- 
son first  became  acquainted  with  his  wife. 
She  was  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Sell- 
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wood,  the  last  but  one  of  a  family  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  settled  in  Berkshire  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I. ,  and  before  that,  in  Sax- 
on times,  as  it  is  said,  more  important 
people  in  the  forest  of  their  name.  Her 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Not  many  years  after  their  marriage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennyson  settled  at  Fresh- 
water, in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  is  a 
photograph  I  have  always  liked,  in  which 
it  seems  to  me  the  history  of  this  home  is 
written,  as  such  histories  should  be  writ- 
ten, in  sunlight,  in  the  flashing  of  a  bright 
beam,  in  an  instant,  and  forever.  It  was 
taken  in  the  green  glade  at  Farringford. 
Hallam  and  Lionel  Tennyson  stand  on 
either  side  of  their  parents,  the  sun  is 
shining,  and  no  doubt  the  thrushes  and 
robins  are  singing  and  fluttering  in  the 
wind-blown  branches  of  the  trees,  as  the 
father  and  mother  and  the  children  come 
advancing  toward  us.  Who  does  not 
know  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet : 

"  Dear,  near,  and  true — no  truer  Time  himself 
Can  prove  you,  though  he  make  you  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer." 

And  though  years  have  passed,  and  the 
children  with  their  wind-blown  locks  are 
now  men,  and  it  is  another  generation — 
little  golden-haired  Ally  and  his  brother 
Charlie  babbling  of  life's  new  wine — who 
are  now  picking  the  daffodils  under  the 
Farringford  hedge,  yet  the  old  picture  re- 
mains, and  shines  through  to  the  present. 


As  the  writer  notes  down  these  various 
fragments  of  remembrance,  and  compiles 
this  sketch  of  present  things,  she  can  not 
but  feel  how  much  of  the  past  it  all  means 
to  her,  and  how  very  much  her  own  feel- 
ing is  an  inheritance  which  has  gathered 
interest  during  a  lifetime,  so  that  the  chief 
claim  of  her  words  to  be  regarded  is  that 
they  are  those  of  an  old  friend.  Her  fa- 
ther's warmth  of  admiration  comes  back 
vividly  as  she  writes,  all  his  pleasure 
when  he  secured  "  Tithonus"  for  one  of 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine, his  immense  and  outspoken  admira- 
tion for  the  Idylls  of  the  King. 

VIII. 

One  autumn,  when  everything  seemed 
bright  at  home,  Mrs.  Cameron  took  me 
with  her  to  Freshwater  for  a  few  happy 
weeks,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  lived 
with  them  all,  and  with  kind  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron, in  the  ivy-grown  house  near  the 
gates  of  Farringford.  For  the  first  time 
I  staid  in  the  island,  and  with  the  people 
who  were  dwelling  there,  and  walked 
with  Tennyson  along  High  Down,  tread- 
ing the  turf,  listening  to  his  talk,  while 
the  gulls  came  sideways,  flashing  their 
white  breasts  against  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
and  the  poet's  cloak  beat  time  to  the  gusts 
of  the  west  wind. 

The  house  at  Farringford  itself  seemed 
like  a  charmed  palace,  with  green  walls 
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without,  and  speaking-  walls  witliiu. 
There  huii"-  Daiitc^  with  liis  soloniii  nose; 
and  wreatli;  Italy  j»leamed  over  tlie  door- 
ways; friends'  faces  lined  the  way;  hooks 
filled  the  shelves,  and  a  glow  of  crimson 
was  everywhere;  the  great  oriel  drawing- 
room  window  was  full  of  green  and  gold- 
en leaves,  of  the  sound  of  hirds  and  of  tlic 
distant  sea. 

The  very  names  of  the  people  who  have 
stood  upon  the  lawn  at  Farringford  would 
be  an  interesting  study  for  some  future 
biographer:  Longfellow,  Maurice,  Kings- 
ley,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Locker,  Dean 
Stanley,  the  Prince  Consort.  Good  Gari- 
baldi once  planted  a  tree  there,  off  which 
some  too  ardent  republican  broke  a 
branch  before  twenty -four  hours  had 
passed.  Here  came  Clough  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  Here  Mrs.  Cameron  fix- 
ed her  lens,  marking  the  well-known  faces 
as  they  passed:  Darwin  and  Henry  Tay- 
lor, Watts  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Lecky 
and  Jowett,  and  a  score  of  others. 

I  first  knew  the  place  in  the  autumn, 
but  perhaps  it  is  even  more  beautiful  in 
spring-time,  when  all  day  the  lark  trills 
high  overhead,  and  then  when  the  lark 
has  flown  out  of  our  hearing  the  thrushes 
begin,  and  the  air   is  sweet  with  scents 


from  the  many  fra^crant  kIifuIw.  The 
woods  ar(;  full  of  ancniorH's  and  prim- 
roses; narcissus  ♦^towh  wild  in  tin-  lower 
fields;  ji  l(»v(ly  cicamy  stream  of  ilowers 
Hows  aloiiw-  tin;  lanes,  and  lios  liiddon  in 
the  levels;  hyacinth  ))(h>1s  of  hhu-  shine  in 
tin;  woods;  and  then  with  a  later  hurst 
of  glory  comes  the  gorse,  lightin;r  uj)  the 
counti-y  round  ahout,  and  hhizing  round 
about  the  beacon  hill.  The  little  sketch 
here  given  was  made  early  one  morninjc 
by  Frederick  Walker,  who  had  come  over 
to  see  us  at  Freshwater.  The  beacon  hill 
stands  behind  Farringford.  If  you  rro.ss 
the  little  wood  of  nightingales  and  thrush- 
es, and  follow  the  lane  where  the  black- 
thorn hedges  shine  in  spring-time  (lovely 
dials  that  illuminate  to  show  the  hourj, 
you  come  to  the  downs,  and  clim))ing 
their  smooth  steeps  you  reach  "Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's Down,"  where  the  beacon -staff 
stands  firm  upon  the  mound.  Then,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  coast,  you  come  at 
last  to  the  Needles,  and  may  look  down 
upon  the  ridge  of  rocks  that  rises,  crisp, 
sharp,  shining,  out  of  the  blue  wash  of 
fierce  delicious  waters. 

The  lovely  places  and  sweet  country 
all  about  Farringford  are  not  among  the 
least  of  its  charms.      Beyond  the  Prim- 
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rose  Island  itself  and  the  blue  Solent,  the 
New  Forest  spreads  its  shades,  and  the 
green  depths  reach  to  the  very  shores. 
Have  we  not  all  read  of  the  forest  where 
Merlin  was  becharmed,  where  the  winds 
were  still  in  the  wild  woods  of  Broceli- 
ande  ?  The  forest  of  Brockenhurst,  in 
Hampshire,  waves  no  less  green,  its  ferns 
and  depths  are  no  less  sweet  and  sylvan, 
than  those  of  Brittany. 

"  Before  an  oak,  so  hollow,  huge,  and  old 
It  look'd  a  tower  of  ruin'd  mason-work, 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wily  Vivien  lay." 

I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Tennyson  wander- 
ing for  days  together  in  the  glades  round 
about  Lyndhurst.  Some  people  once  told 
me  of  meeting  a  mysterious  figure  in  a 
cloak  coming  out  of  a  deep  gla^e,  passing 
straight  on,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left.  ' '  It  was  either  a  ghost  or  it 
was  Mr.  Tennyson,"  said  they. 

In  Sir  John  Simeon's  lifetime  there 
was  a  constant  intercourse  between  Far- 
ringford  and  Swainston.  Sir  John  was 
one  of  Tennyson's  most  constant  com- 
panions—  a  knight  of  courtesy  he  calls 
him  in  the  sad  lines  written  in  the  garden 
at  Swainston. 


Maud  grew  out  of  a  remark  of  Sir  John 
Simeon's,  to  whom  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
read  the  lines, 

"0  that  'twere  possible 
After  long  grief  and  pain," 

which  lines  were,  so  to  speak,  the  heart  of 
Maud.  Sir  John  said  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  something  were  wanting  to  ex- 
plain the  story  of  this  poem,  and  so  by  de- 
grees it  all  grew.  One  little  story  was  told 
me  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  who  was  perhaps  present  on  that  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Tennyson  was  reading  the 
poem  to  a  silent  company  assembled  in 
the  twilight,  and  when  he  got  to  the  birds 
in  the  high  hall  garden  calling  Maud, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  he  stopped  short,  and 
asked  an  authoress  who  happened  to  be 
present  what  birds  these  were.  The  au- 
thoress, much  alarmed,  and  feeling  that  she 
must  speak,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
company  were  upon  her,  faltered  out, 
' '  Nightingales,  sir. "  ' '  Pooh, "  said  Tenny- 
son, "what  a  cockney  you  are !  Nightin- 
gales don't  say  Maud.  Rooks  do,  or  some- 
thing like  it.  Caw,  caw,  caw,  caw,  caw.'^ 
Then  he  went  on  reading. 

Reading,  is  it?      One  can  hardly  de- 
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scribe  It.  It  is  a  sort  of  mystical  incanta- 
tion, a  chant  in  which  every  note  rises 
and  (alls  and  reverberates  ao-ain.  As  we 
sit  around  the  twilig-ht  room  at  Farrin^r. 


:J7 

and  self  sowed  (lal!o(hls  t<,wanl  Ihe  M-a 
wlien-  (he  waves  wasli  liir-.uusl  tin-  ro<:k,' 
we  seem  carried  ]>y  a  tide  not  unlike  tin', 
ocean's  sound;    it  Jills  i!..    ,■,.,.,,,    :»   ,.\,\,^ 


TENNYSON    READING  "  MAUD." From  a  sketch  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  1855.- 


ford,  with  its  great  oriel- window  looking 
to  the  garden,  across  fields  of  hyacinth 


*  This  early  sketch  was  preserved  by  Robert 
Browninji:,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  its 
use,  and  was  one  of  the  interesting  pictures  of  the 
Rossetti  exhibition  held  in  London  after  the  painter's 
death.  Mrs.  Browning  was  another  of  the  distin- 
guished company. 
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and  flows  away ;  and  wlien  we  leave,  it  is 
with  a  strange  music  in  our  ears,  feeling 
that  we  have  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
heard  what  we  may  have  read  a  hundred 
times  before. 

More  than  once  after  a  reading  I  can 
remember  the  whole  party  starting  forth 
into  the  night  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
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nightingale  coming  across  the  field  or  the 
quiet  park.  The  nightingMes  in  the  isl- 
and do  not  sing  with  passion,  but  calmly 
and  delightfully,  to  their  mates  as  they  sit 
upon  their  nests,  singing  and  stopping, 
and  singing  again.  Once  when  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson was  in  Yorkshire,  so  he  told  me, 
as  he  was  walking  at  night  in  a  friend's 
garden,  he  heard  a  nightingale  singing 
with  such  a  frenzy  of  passion  that  it  was 
unconscious  of  everything  else,  and  not 
frightened  though  he  came  and  stood  quite 
close  beside  it;  he  could  see  its  eye  flash- 
ing, and  feel  the  air  bubble  in  his  ear 
through  the  vibration.  Our  poet,  with  his 
short-sighted  eyes,  can  see  farther  than 
most  people.  Almost  the  first  time  I  ever 
walked  out  with  hiin,  he  told  me  to  look 
and  tell  him  if  the  field-lark  did  not  come 
down  sideways  upon  its  wing. 

Like  his  friend  Mr.  Browning,  he  in- 
stinctively knows  everything  that  is  go- 
ing on  round  about  him,  though  at  the 
time  he  may  not  always  stop  to  note  it. 
There  is  a  tribute  to  this  peculiar  gift  in 
Mrs.  GaskelFs  story  of  Cranford ;  it  is 
from  the  old  farmer  who  had  lived  so 
long  before  the  young  poet  came  who 
taught  him  that  ash  buds  were  black  in 
May.  Nature  in  its  various  aspects  makes 
up  a  larger  part  of  this  man's  life  than  it 
does  for  other  people.  He  goes  his  way 
unconsciously  absorbing  life,  and  its 
lights  and  sounds,  and  teaching  us  to  do 
the  same  as  far  as  may  be.  There  is  an 
instance  of  this  given  in  the  pamphlet  al- 
ready quoted  from,  where  the  two  friends 


talk  on  of  one  theme  and  another  from 
Kenelm  Digby  to  Aristophanes,  and  the 
poet  is  described  as  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  he  knows  of  no  human  out- 
look so  solemn  as  that  from  an  infant's 
eyes,  and  that  it  was  from  those  of  his 
own  he  learned  that  those  of  the  Divine 
Child  in  Raft'aello's  Sistine  Madonna  were 
not  overcharged  with  expression. 

Here  is  a  reminiscence  of  Tennyson's 
about  the  echo  at  Killarney,  where  he  said 
to  the  boatman,  ' '  When  I  last  was  here  I 
heard  eight  echoes,  and  now  I  only  hear 
one."  To  which  the  man,  who  had  heard 
people  quoting  the  bugle  song,  replied, 
"Why,  you  must  be  the  gentleman  that 
brought  all  the  money  to  the  place." 

People  have  different  ideas  of  poets. 

Mrs.  B ,  of  Totland's  Bay,  once  asked 

a  Freshwater  boy,  w^ho  Avas  driving  her, 
' '  if  he  knew  Mr.  Tennyson. "  ' '  He  makes 
poets  for  the  Queen, "  said  the  boy.  ' '  What 
do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  lady,  amused.  ' '  I 
don't  know  what  they  means,"  said  the 
boy,  "but  p'liceman  often  seen  him  Avalk- 
ing  about  a -making  of  'em  under  the 
stars."  The  author  of  Euphranor  has  his 
own  definition  of  a  poet : 

''The  ouly  living — and  like  to  live — poet  I 
have  known,  when  he  found  himself  beside  the 
'bonnie  Doon,'  whether  it  were  from  recollec- 
tion of  poor  Burns,  or  of  'the  days  that  are  no 
more'  which  haunt  us  all,  I  know  not — I  think 
he  did  not  know — 'broke  into  a  passion  of 
tears'  (as  he  told  me).  Of  tears,  which  during 
a  jiretty  long  and  intimate  intercourse  I  had 
never  seen  glistening  in  his   eyes  but   once, 
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wheu  reading  Virgil 
— '  dear  old  Virgil/  as 
he  called  him — togeth- 
er ;  aud  tlieu — oh,  not  of 
Queeu  Dido,  nor  of  youug 
Marcellus  eveu,  hut  of  the 
huruiiig  of  Troy,  iu  the  secoud 
^iieid — whether  moved  hy  the 
catastrophe  itself,  or  the  majesty 
of  the  verse  it  is  told  in,  or  as  hefore, 
scarce  knowing  why.  For  as  King  Ar- 
thur shall  bear  witness,  no  young  Edwin 
he,  though,  as  a  great  poet,  comprehending 
all  the  softer  stops  of  human  emotion  iu 
that  diapason  where  the  intellectual,  no  less 
than  w^hat  is  called  the  poetical,  faculty  pre- 
dominated." 

"You  will  last,"  Douglas  Jerrold  said. 
And  there   was   Carlyle's   "Eh!   he  has 
got  tlie  grip  of  it,''  when  Tennyson  read 
him  the  Revenge.     But  perhaps  the  best 
compliment  Mr.  Tennyson  ever  received  | 
was  one  day  when   walking  in   Co  vent  [ 
Garden,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  rough-  | 
looking  man,  who  held  out  his  hand,  and  i 
said :  ' '  You're  Mr.  Tennyson.     Look  here,  I 
sir,  here  am  I.     I've  been  drunk  for  six 
days  out  of  the  seven,  but  if  you  will  shake  ; 
me  by  the  hand,  I'm  d d  if  I  ever  get 

drunk  again." 

IX. 

Aldworth  was  built  some  dozen  years 
ago,  when  Mrs.  Tennyson  had  been  order- 
ed change,  and  Freshwater  was  found  to 
be  unbearable  and  overcrowded  during 
the  summer  months.  It  must  be  borne  ui 
mind  that  to  hospitable  people  there  are 
dangers  from  friendly  inroads  as  well  as 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  new 
house,  where  for  many  years  past  the 
family  has  spent  its  summers,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  lonely  hill  in  Sur- 
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rey,  and  yet  it  is  not  quite  out  of  reach  of 
London  life.  It  is  a  white  stone  house 
with  many  broad  windows  facing  a  great 
view  and  a  long  terrace,  like  some  one  of 
those  at  Siena  or  Perugia,  with  a  low 
parapet  of  stone,  where  ivies  and  roses  are 
trained,  making  a  foreground  to  the  love- 
ly haze  of  the  distance.  Sometimes  at 
Aldworth,  when  the  summer  days  are  at 
their  brightest,  and  high  Blackdown  top 
has  been  well  w  armed  and  sunned,  I  have 
seen  a  little  procession  coming  along  the 
terrace  walk,  and  proceeding  by  its  green 
boundary  into  a  garden,  where  tlie  sun 
shines  its  hottest  upon  a  sheltered  lawn, 
and  where  standard  rose-trees  burn  their 
flames.  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  broad  hat 
goes  first,  dragging  the  garden  chair  in 
which  Mrs.  Tennyson  lies;  perhaps  one 
son  is  pushing  from  behind,  while  anoth- 
er follow^s  with  rugs  and  cushions  for  the 
rest  of  the  party.  If  tlie  little  grandsons 
and  their  young  mother  are  there,  the  fam- 
ily group  is  complete.  One  special  day  I 
remember  when  we  all  sat  for  an  hour 
round  about  the  homely  chair  and  its  gen- 
tle occupant.  It  seemed  not  unlike  a  real- 
ization of  some  Italian  picture  that  I  had 
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somewhere  seen,  the  tranquil  eyes,  the 
peaceful  heights,  the  glo«*ious  sumnier 
day,  some  sense  of  lasting  calm,  of  beauty 
beyond  the  present  hour. 


Mr.  Tennyson  works  alone  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  comes  down 
long  after  his  own  frugal  meal  is  over  to 
find  his  guests  assembling  round  the  social 


THE    OAK    LAWN,  ALDWORTH. 


No  impression  of  this  life  at  Aldworth 
and  Farringford  would  be  complete  if, 
beside  the  parents,  the  sons  were  not  seen, 
adding  each  in  his  own  measure  to  the 
grateful  sight  of  a  united  household. 
Hallam,  the  eldest  son,  has  been  for  years 
past  the  adviser,  the  friend,  and  compan- 
ion of  his  father  and  mother  at  home ;  and 
Lionel,  the  younger,  although  living  away 
in  London  in  his  own  home,  all  the  same 
holds  fast  to  the  family  tradition  of  par- 
ents and  children  closely  united  through 
the  chances  and  changes  of  life,  and  trust- 
ing and  supporting  one  another. 


breakfast  table.  He  generally  goes  out 
for  a  walk  before  luncheon,  with  a  son 
and  a  friend,  perhaps,  and  followed  by  a 
couple  of  dogs.  All  Londoners  know  the 
look  of  the  stalwart  figure  and  the  fine 
face  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  as  he  ad- 
vances. 

There  is  one  little  ceremony  peculiar  to 
the  Tennyson  family,  and  reminding  one 
of  some  college  custom,  which  is,  that 
when  dinner  is  over  the  guests  are  brought 
away  into  a  second  room,  where  stands  a 
white  table,  upon  which  fruit  and  wine 
are   set,  and   a   fire   burns   bright,  and  a 
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pleasant  hour  passes,  wliile  tlie  master  of 
tlie  liouse  sits  in  liis  carved  chair  and  dis- 
courses upon  any  topic  sug-jrested  hy  his 
guests,  or  bring-s  forth  reminiscences  of 
early  Lincolnshire  days,  or  fi'otn  tlie  facts 
he  remembers  out  of  the  lives  of  ])ast  men 
who  have  been  his  friends.  There  was 
Rogers,  among  the  rest,  for  whom  lie  had 
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much,  it  is  an  f*pit^)me  of  the  knowlediife 
of  to-day  we  find  in  liJni,  toucliod  hy  the 
solemn  strain  of  ilir  poet's  own  t^ift.  [ 
once  heard  Mr.  Tmnyson  ialkinj^  to  son»e 
actors,  to  no  less  a  p^-rson  indeerl  than  to 
Jlamh't  himself,  for  aftrr  tin-  ein-tain  fell 
the  \vli()l(!  play  seemed  to  How  from  off 
the  sta^-e  into  the  box  where  wc;  bad  Inren 


a  great  affection,  with  whom  he  constantly  j  sitting,  and  I  could  scarcely  tell  at  last 


lived  during  that  lonely  time  in  London 
' '  I  have  dined  alone  with  him,"  I  heard  Mr. 
Tennyson  say,  "and  we  have  talked  about 
death  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face." 

Tennyson  met  Tom  Moore  at  Rogers's, 
and  there,  too,  he  first  met  Mr.  Gladstone. 
John  Forster,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Landor 
were  also  friends  of  that  time.  One  of 
Tennyson's  often  companions  in  those 
days  was  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  opinion  he 
once  asked  of  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Hallam  replied,  in  his  quick, 
rapid  way,  "Upon  my  word,  I  once  open- 
ed the  book,  and  read  four  or  five  pages. 
The  style  is  so  abominable  I  could  not  get 
on  with  it."  Whereas  Carlyle's  own  crit- 
icism upon  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was,  "Eh!  the  poor,  miserable  skel- 
eton of  a  book !" 

Was  it  not  Charles  Lamb  who  wanted 
to  return  grace  after  reading  Shakspeare, 
little  deeming  in  humble  simplicity  that 
many  of  us  yet  to  come  would  be  glad 
to  return  thanks  for  a  jest  of  Charles 
Lamb's.  The  difference  between  those 
who  speak  with  natural  reality,  and  those 
who  go  through  life  fitting  their  second- 
hand ideas  to  other  people's  words,  is  one 
so  marked  that  even  a  child  may  tell  the 
difference.  When  the  Laureate  speaks, 
every  word  comes  wise,  racy,  absolutely 
natural,  and  sincere;  and  how  gladly  do 
we  listen  to  his  delightful  stories,  full  of 
odd  humors  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
women,  or  to  his  graver  talk!  When  a 
man  has  read  so  much  and  thought  so 


wnere  reality  began  and  Shakspeare  end- 
ed. The  play  was  over,  and  w«-  ourselves 
seemed  a  jKirt  of  it  still;  here  were  the 
players,  and  our  own  i)rince  poet,  in  that 
familiar  simple  voice  we  all  know,  ex- 
plaining the  art,  going  straight  to  the 
point  in  his  own  downright  fashion,  eriti 
cising  with  delicate  a])preciation,  by  the 
simple  force  of  truth  and  conviction  car- 
rying all  before  him.  "You  are  a  good 
actor  lost,'"  one  of  these  real  actoi-s  said  to 
him. 

It  is  a  gain  to  the  world  wlien  people 
are  content  to  be  themselves,  not  chipped 
to  the  smooth  pattern  of  the  times,  but 
simple,  original,  and  unaffected  in  ways 
and  words.  Here  is  a  poet  leading  a  ])o- 
et's  life ;  where  he  goes  there  goes  the  spirit 
of  his  home,  whether  in  London  among 
the  crowds,  or  at  Aldwonh  on  the  lonely 
height,  or  at  Farringford  in  that  beautiful 
bay.  The  last  time  I  went  to  see  him  he 
was  smoking  in  a  top  room  in  Eaton 
Square.  It  may  interest  an  American 
public  to  be  told  that  it  was  Durham  to- 
bacco from  North  Carolina,  which  Mr. 
Lowell  had  given  him.  I  could  not  but 
feel  how  little  even  circumstance  itself 
can  contribute  to  that  mysterious  essence 
of  individuality^  which  we  all  recognize 
and  love.  In  this  commonplace  London 
room,  with  all  the  stucco  of  Belgravia 
round  about,  I  found  the  old  dream  real- 
ized, the  old  charm  of  youthful  impi-es- 
sion.  There  sat  my  friend  as  I  had  first 
seen  him  years  ago  among  the  clouds. 
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NATURE'S  SERIAL  STORY. 

I. 

A  COUNTRY    home!      How 
niucli  it  means — what  pos- 
sibilities it  sug-gests!     The 
one   I   shall    describe   was       -; 
built  not  far  from  half 
a  century  ago,  and  the 


^^^^v^        * 

-^;^^ 


n;ii^> 


lapsing    years     have 

only    made    it    more 

home  -  like.       It    has 

long  ceased  to  be   a 

new  object — an  innovation 

— and  has  become  a  part  of 

the  landscape,  like  the  trees  that 

have  grown  up  around  it.      It  was 

originally  painted  brown,  but  with 

the  flight  of  time  it  has  taken  a 

grayish  tinge,  as  if  in  sympathy 

with  its  venerable  proprietor.     In 

summer  it  stands  back  from  the 

roadway  in  modest  seclusion.      Elms,  maples,  and  shrubbery  give  to  the  passer-by 

but  chance  glimpses  of  the  wide  veranda  which  is  indicated  rather  than  revealed 

beyond  the  thickly  clustering  vines. 


SNOW-BOUND. 
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It  is  now  late  December,  and  in  contrast 
with  its  leafy  retii-enient  the  ohl  lionie- 
vStead  stands  out  with  a  sliarj)  distinetn(^ss 
in  the  white  landscape;  and  yet  its  s()i)er 
hue  harmonizes  with  the  dark  holes  of  tln^ 
trees,  and  su^^o^ests  that,  lik(^  them,  it  is  a 
natural  ^^rowth  of  the  soil,  and  (juite  as  ca- 
pable of  clothing-  itself  with  foliage  in  the 
coming  spring-.  This  in  a  sense  will  be 
true  when  the  greenery  and  blossoms  of 
the  wistaria,  honeysuckle,  and  grape-vines 
appear,  for  their  fibres  and  tendrils  have 
clung  to  the  old  house  so  long  that  they 
may  well  be  deemed  an  inseparable  part 
of  it.  Even  now  it  seems  that  the  warmth, 
light,  and  comfort  within  are  the  sustain- 
ing influences  which  will  carry  them 
through  the  coming  days  of  frost  and 
storm.  A  tall  pine-tree  towers  above  the 
northern  gable  of  the  dwelling,  and  it  is 
ever  sighing  and  moaning  to  itself,  as  if  it 
possessed  some  unhappy  family  secret 
which  it  can  neither  reveal  nor  forget. 
On  the  hither  side  of  its  shade  a  carriage- 
drive  curved  toward  an  ancient  horse- 
block, with  many  a  lichen  growing  on  the 
under  side  of  the  Tveather-beaten  planks 
and  supports.  From  this  platform,  where 
guests  had  been  alighting  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more,  the  drive  passed  to  an  old- 
fashioned  carriage-house,  in  which  were 
the  great  family  sleigh  and  a  light  and 
gayly  painted  cutter,  revealing  that  the 
home  was  not  devoid  of  the  young  life  to 
which  winter's  most  exhilarating  pastime 
is  so  dear.  A  quaint  corn-crib  was  near, 
with  its  mossy  posts  capped  with  invert- 


ed tin  pans  much  corroded  with  runt, 
which  prevented  prowiinj^  rats  and  mice 
from  clind)ing  uj)  into  i]w.  frt>](h'ti  trfasunv 
house.  Slill  fiirllxT  bryoiMl  were  tin- 
gray  old  bani  and  stables,  facing  thr  Month. 
Near  their  doors  o!i  the  sunny  side  of  tlir- 
am])levard  stood  half  ado/en  ruminating 
cows,  with  ])()ssibly  a  dim  (•(nisciousnes.s 
between  their  wide-hnmching  liorns  of 
the  fields,  now  so  white  and  cold,  frotn 
which  had  been  cro])j)ed  far  juicier  mor 
sels  in  the  summer  long  ])ast.  Even 
into  their  sheltered  nook  the  sun.  far 
down  in  the  south,  threw  but  cold  .uKi 
water}^  gleams  from  a  steel-colored  sky, 
and  as  the  northern  blast  eddied  around 
the  sheltering  buildings  the  i)oor  crea- 
tures shivered,  and  when  their  morning 
airing  was  over,  were  glad  to  return  to 
their  warm,  straw-littered  stalls.  Even 
the  gallant  and  champion  cock  of  tlie 
yard  was  chilled.  With  one  foot  gathered 
up  into  his  fluflt'y  feathers  he  stood  mo- 
tionless in  the  midst  of  his  disconsolate 
harem  with  his  eye  fixed  vacantly  on  the 
forbidding  outlook.  His  dames  appeared 
neither  to  miss  nor  to  invite  his  atten- 
tions, and  their  eyes,  usually  so  bright  and 
alert,  often  filmed  in  weary  discontent. 
Nature,  however,  was  oblivious  to  all  the 
dumb  protests  of  the  barn-yard,  and  the 
cold  steadily  strengthened. 

Away  on  every  side  stretched  the  an- 
gular fields,  outlined  by  fences  that  were 
often  but  white  continuous  mounds,  and 
also  marked  by  trees  and  shrubs  that  in 
their  earlier  life  had  run  the  gauntlet  of 
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the  bush-hook.  Here  and  there  the  stones 
of  the  higher  and  more  abrtipt  walls  would 
crop  out,  while  the  board  and  rail  fences  ap- 
peared strangely  dwarfed  by  the  snow  that 


all  on  the  right  was  Storm  King  Mountain , 
its  granite  rocks  and  precipices  showing 
darkly  here  and  there,  as  if  its  huge  white 
mantle  were  old  and  ragged  indeed.     One 


GRANDMOTHER  S    ROOM. 


had  fallen  and  drifted  around  them.  The 
groves  and  wood-crowned  hills  still  fur- 
ther away  looked  as  drearily  uninviting  as 
roofless  dwellings  with  icy  hearth-stones 
and  smokeless  chimneys.    Towering  above 


might  well  shiver  at  the  lonely,  desolate 
wastes  lying  beyond  it,  grim  hills  and 
early-shadowed  valleys  where  the  half- 
starved  fox  prowls  and  watches  for  un- 
wary rabbits  venturing  from  their  coverts 
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to  nibble   the  frozen  twi^s.     The  river, 

which  above  tlio  riijrhhuids  broadens  out 
into  Newburgh  Bay,  has  become  a  snowy 
plain  devoid  on  tliis  bitter  day  of  (n'rM-y 
sign  of  life.  The  Beacon  lulls  on  th(^  far- 
ther side  frown  forbiddinj*-ly  through  the 
intervening  northern  gale,  sweeping  sou  til - 
ward  into  tlu^  mountain  gorge. 

On  a  day  like  this  the  most  ardent  lov- 
er of  nature  could  scarcely  fail  to  shrink 
from  her  cold,  pallid  face  and  colder 
breath.  Our  return  to  the  home,  wliose 
ruddy  fire-liglit  is  seen  through  the  frosted 
window-panes,  will  be  all  the  more  wel- 
come because  we  have  been  shivering  so 
long  without.  The  grace  of  hospitality 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  master  of 
the  house  for  over  half  a  century,  and 
therefore  the  reader  need  not  fear  to 
enter,  especially  at  this  Christmas-time, 
when  the  world,  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
the  churlish  welcome  it  gave  to  its  Divine 
Guest,  for  whom  no  better  place  was  found 
than  a  stable,  now  throws  open  the  door 
and  heart  in  kindly  feeling  and  unselfish 
impulses. 

We  propose  to  make  a  long  visit  at  this 
old-fashioned  homestead ;  we  shall  become 
the  close  friends  of  its  inmates,  and  share 
in  their  family  life.  They  will  introduce 
us  to  some  of  their  neighbors,  and  take  us 
on  many  breezy  drives  and  pleasant  ex- 
cursions, with  which  it  is  their  custom  to 
relieve  their  busy  life.  We  shall  take 
part  in  their  rural  labors,  and  learn  from 
them  the  secret  of  obtaining  from  nature 
that  which  nourishes  both  soul  and  body. 
They  will  admit  us  to  their  confidence,  and 
give  us  glimpses  of  that  mystery  of  mys- 
teries, the  human  heart ;  and  we  shall 
learn  how  the  ceaseless  story  of  life,  with 
its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
repeats  itself  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a 
country  home  as  truly  as  in  the  turmoil 
of  the  city.  Nor  would  our  visit  be  com- 
plete did  we  not  witness  among  the  ripen- 
ed fruits  of  conjugal  affection  the  bud  and 
blossom  of  that  immortal  flower  which 
first  opened  in  Eden,  and  which  ever 
springs  unbidden  from  the  heart  when  the 
conditions  that  give  it  life  and  sustenance 
are  present. 

The  hallway  of  this  central  scene  of 
our  story  is  wide,  and  extends  to  a  small 
piazza  in  the  rear.  The  front  half  of  this 
family  thoroughfare  had  been  partitioned 
off  by  sliding-doors,  and  thus  could  be 
made  into  quite  a  roomy  apartment.  Its 
breezy  coolness  caused  it  to  be  a  favorite 
3* 


resort  on  sull  ly  days,  butnowitiBforsakon, 
except  as  a  great  hcs'iter.  with  its  ample  ro- 
tundity and  gh>wing  heart,  HuggesLod  to 
tlu;  visitor  that  it  stood  there  as  a  repro- 
s(Mitativeof  the  host  until  in- could  appear. 
Some  portraits,  a  fine  ohl  engraving,  a 
inaj)  of  the  county,  and  some  sprays  of  «*v- 
ergreen  intermingled  with  r(;d  berries,  take 
away  all  bar<'ness  from  tlie  walls,  while 
in  a  coi'ner  noiir  the  door  stands  a  nu'k, 
formed  in  part  by  I  lie  tM-anclung  antlers 
of  a  stag,  on  whicii  hang  fur  caps  and  col- 
lars, warm  wrai)s  and  (-oats,  all  suggesting 
abundant  mcuins  of  rol)l>ing  winter  of  its 
rigor.  On  hooks  above  the  sliding-doors 
are  sus])ended  a  modern  rifle  and  a  dou- 
ble-barrelled shot-gun,  and  above  these  a 
firelock  musket  that  had  done  good  serv- 
ice in  the  Revolution. 

The  doors  opening  into  tlu*  rear  liall 
were  pushed  back,  revealing  a  bi-oad  stair- 
way, leading  with  an  abrupt  turn  and  land- 
ing to  the  upper  chambers.  A  cheerful 
apartment  on  the  left  of  this  hall  was  the 
abode  of  an  invalid,  whose  life  disease  for 
many  years  had  vainly  sought  to  dark(Mi. 
There  were  lines  of  suffering  on  her  thin 
white  face,  and  her  hair,  once  black,  was 
silvered;  but  it  would  seem  that  courage 
and  hope  had  been  kindled  rather  than 
quenched  by  pain  in  tlie  dark  lustrous 
eyes  of  the  patient  woman.  She  was 
now  reclining  on  a  sofa,  which  had  been 
wheeled  near  to  a  wood  fire  glowing  on  the 
hearth  of  a  large  Franklin  stove:  and  her 
dreamy,  absent  expression  often  gave  place 
to  one  of  passing  interest  as  her  husband, 
sitting  opposite,  read  from  his  paper  an 
item  of  news — some  echo  from  the  busy, 
troubled  world  that  seemed  so  remote  from 
their  seclusion  and  peaceful  age.  The 
venerable  man  appeared,  however,  as  if  he 
might  still  do  his  share  in  keeping  the 
world  busy,  and  also  in  banishing  some  of 
its  evils.  Although  time  had  whitened 
his  locks,  it  had  touched  kindly  his  stal- 
wart frame,  while  his  square  jaw  and 
strong  features  indicated  a  character  that 
had  met  life's  vicissitudes  as  a  man  should 
meet  them.  His  native  strength  and  force, 
however,  were  like  the  beautiful  region  in 
which  he  dwelt— once  wild  and  rugged  in- 
deed, but  now  softened  and  humanized  by 
generations  of  culture.  Even  his  specta- 
cles could  not  obscure  the  friendly  and  be- 
nevolent expression  of  his  large  blue  eyes. 
It  was  evident  that  he  looked  at  the  world, 
as  mirrored  before  him  in  the  daily  jour- 
nal, with  neither  cynicism  nor  mere  curi- 
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osity,  but  with  a  heart  in  sympathy  with  all 
the  influences  that  were  making  it  better. 

The  cliime  of  a  bell  caused  the  old  man 
to  rise  and  assist  his  wif  ■  to  her  feet ;  then, 
with  an  afiPectionate  manner  tinged  with  a 
fine  courtesy  of  the  old  school,  he  support- 
ed her  to  the  dining-room,  placed  her  in  a 
cushioned  chair  on  his  right  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  drew  a  footstool  to  her  feet. 
There  was  a  gentleness  and  solicitude  in 
his  bearing  winch  indicated  that  her  weak- 
ness was  more  potent  than  strength  would 
have  been  in  maintaining  her  ascendency. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  family  flock- 
ed in  with  an  alacrity  which  proved  either 
that  the  bitter  cold  had  sharpened  their 
appetites,  or  that  the  old-fashioned  one- 
o'clock  dinner  was  a  cheerful  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  day.  There  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  who  was  evidently  the  strong 
stay  and  staff  on  which  the  old  people 
leaned.  His  wife  was  the  housekeeper  of 
the  family,  and  she  was  emphatically  the 
"house-mother"  as  the  Germans  phrase  it. 
Every  line  of  her  good  but  rather  care-worn 
face  bespoke  an  anxious  solicitude  about 
everybody  and  everything  except  herself. 
It  was  apparent  that  she  had  inherited  not 
a  little  of  the  "Martha"  spirit,  and  "was 
careful  about  many  things";  but  her  slight 
tendency  to  worry  saved  others  a  world 
of  worriment,  for  she  was  the  household 
providence,  and  her  numberless  little  anx- 
ieties led  to  so  much  prevention  of  evil 
that  there  was  not  much  left  to  cure. 
Such  was  her  untiring  attention  that  her 
thoughtless  growing  children  seemed  cared 
for  by  the  silent  forces  of  nature.  Their 
clothes  came  to  them  like  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  her  deft  fingers  added  little  or- 
naments that  cost  the  wearers  no  more 
thought  than  did  the  blossoms  of  spring  to 
the  unconscious  plants  of  the  garden.  She 
was  as  essential  to  her  husband  as  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  air,  and  he  knew  it,  although 
demonstrating  his  knowledge  rather  quiet- 
ly perhaps.  But  she  understood  him,  and 
enjoyed  a  little  secret  exultation  over  the 
strong  man's  almost  ludicrous  helplessness 
and  desolation  when  her  occasional  ab- 
sences suspended  for  a  brief  time  their  con- 
jugal  partnership.  She  surrounded  the 
old  people  with  a  perpetual  Indian-summer 
haze  of  kindliness,  which  banished  all  hard 
bleak  outlines  from  their  late  autumnal 
life.  In  brief,  she  was  what  God  and  na- 
ture designed  woman  to  be — the  gracious 
pervading  spirit  that  filled  the  roomy 
house  with  comfort  and  rest.     Sitti  ng  near 


were  her  eldest  son  and  pride,  a  lad  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  a  girl  who,  when 
a  baby,  had  looked  so  like  a  boy  that  her 
father  had  called  her  "Johnnie,"  a  sobri- 
quet which  still  clung  to  her.  Close  to 
the  mother's  side  Avas  a  little  embodiment 
of  vitality,  mischief,  and  frolic  in  the  form 
of  a  four-year-old  boy,  the  dear  torment 
of  the  whole  house. 

There  remain  but  two  others  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  the  Clifford  family  will  be 
complete,  as  constituted  at  present.  The 
first  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  aged 
man  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  had  in- 
herited his  father's  features ;  but  there  was 
a  dash  of  recklessness  blended  with  the 
manifest  frankness  of  his  expression,  and 
in  his  blue  eyes  there  was  little  trace  of 
shrewd  calculation  or  forethought.  Even 
during  the  quiet  mid-day  meal  they  flash- 
ed with  an  irrepressible  mirthfulness,  and 
not  one  at  the  table  escaped  his  aggress- 
ive nonsense.  His  brother,  two  or  three 
years  his  senior,  was  of  a  very  different 
type,  and  seemed  somewhat  overshadow- 
ed by  the  other's  brilliancy.  He  had  his 
mother's  dark  eyes,  but  they  were  deep 
and  grave,  and  he  appeared  reserved  and 
silent  even  in  the  home  circle.  His 
bronzed  features  were  almost  rugged  in 
their  strength,  but  a  heavy  mustache  gave 
a  touch  of  something  like  manly  beauty 
to  his  rather  sombre  fa,ce.  You  felt  in- 
stinctively that  he  was  one  who  would 
take  life  seriously — perhaps  a  little  too  se- 
riously— and  whether  it  brought  him  joy 
or  sorrow,  he  would  admit  the  world  but 
charily  to  his  confidence. 

Burtis,  the  youngest  brother,  had  gone 
through  college  after  a  sort  of  neck-or-no- 
thing  fashion,  and  had  been  destined  for 
one  of  the  learned  professions ;  but  while 
his  natural  ability  had  enabled  him  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  examinations,  he  had 
evinced  such  an  unconquerable  dislike  for 
restraint  and  plodding  study  that  he  had 
been  welcomed  back  to  the  paternal  acres, 
which  were  broad  enough  for  them  all. 
Mr.  Clifford  by  various  means  had  ac- 
quired considerable  property  in  his  day, 
and  was  not  at  all  disappointed  that  his 
sons  should  prefer  the  primal  calling  to 
any  other,  since  it  was  within  his  power 
to  establish  them  well  when  they  were 
ready  for  a  separate  domestic  life.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  thus  far 
the  rural  tastes  of  Burtis,  his  youngest  son, 
were  chiefly  for  free  out-of-door  life,  with 
its   accessories  of   rod,  gun,  and  horses. 
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But  Leonard,  tho  eldest,  iiiid  Webb,  tlie 
second  in  years,  were  true  cliildren  of  the 
soil  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
country  home  liad  been  so  rei)lete  with  in- 
terest from  earliest  njemory  that  they  had 
taken  root  there  like  the  trees  which  their 
father  had  planted.  Leonard  was  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  content  in  a  measure  to  fol- 
low the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Webl), 
on  the  other  hand,  was  disposed  to  look 
past  the  outward  aspects  of  nature  to  her 
hidden  moods  and  motives,  and  to  take 
sll  the  advantage  possible  of  his  discov- 
eries. The  farm  was  to  him  a  laboratory, 
and  with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
alchemists  he  read,  studied,  and  brooded 
over  the  problem  of  producing  the  largest 
results  at  the  least  cost.  He  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  imagination,  or  even  in 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  side  of  nature, 
when  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  this 
phase  of  the  outer  world;  but  his  imagi- 
nation had  become  materialistic,  and  led 
only  to  an  eager  quest  after  the  obscure 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  which  might  en- 
able him  to  accomplish  what  to  his  plod- 
ding neighbors  would  seem  almost  mirac- 
ulous. He  understood  that  the  forces 
with  which  he  was  dealing  were  well- 
nigh  infinite;  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
study  them,  to  combine  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants.  It  was  his  theory  that 
the  energy  in  nature  was  like  a  vast  mo- 
tive power,  over  which  man  could  throw 
the  belt  of  his  skill  and  knowledge,  and 
so  produce  results  commensurate  with  the 
force  of  which,  he  availed  himself.  There 
was  therefore  an  unfailing  zest  in  his 
work,  and  the  majority  of  his  labors  had 
the  character  of  experiments,  which  nev- 
ertheless were  so  guided  by  experience 
that  they  were  rarely  futile  or  unremu- 
nerative.  On  themes  that  accorded  with 
his  tastes  and  pursuits  he  would  often 
talk  earnestly  and  well,  but  his  silence 
and  preoccupation  at  other  times  proved 
that  it  is  not  well  to  be  dominated  by  one 
idea,  even  though  it  be  a  large  one. 

The  reader  may  now  consider  himself 
introduced  to  the  household  with  whom 
he  is  invited  to  sojourn.  In  time  he  will 
grow  better  acquainted  with  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  as  they,  in  their 
several  ways,  develop  their  own  individ- 
uality. A  remark  from  old  Mr.  Clifford 
indicates  that  another  guest  is  expected, 
who,  unlike  ourselves,  will  be  present  in 
reality,  not  fancy,  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  permanent  inmate  of  the  home. 
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"This   is  a  bitter  day,"  ho  Haid,  "for 

little  Anjy  to  come  to  us;  and  yet,  unleHH 
something  unforestM^n  prevents,  sIk^  will 
be  at  the  station  this  (jvening." 

''Don't  worry  about  tlie  child,"  Burtis 
responded,  promptly;  'Til  meet  her,  and 
am  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go  out  this  hor 
rid  day.      Til  wrap  Ik-i-  u|)  in  furs  lik«-  an 
Esquimau." 

"Yes,  and  upset  )i(;r  in  th<;  di-ifts  witli 
your  wild  driving,"  said  good-natun'd 
Leonard,  the  eldest  brother.  '  •  Your  hoi-se 
Thunder  is  bad  enough  at  any  time;  but 
of  late,  between  the  cold,  high  feeding, 
and  idleness,  he'll  have  to  be  br(jken  over 
again:  lucky  if  he  don't  break  your  nec^k 
in  the  operation.  The  little  girl  will  feel 
strange  enough,  anyway,  coming  among 
people  that  she  has  never  seen,  and  I  don't 
intend  that  she  shall  be  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  into  the  bargain  by  your  harum- 
scarum  ways.  You'd  give  her  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  only  half -civilized. 
So  I'll  drive  over  for  her  in  the  family 
sleigh,  and  take  Alf  with  me."  (Alf,  oi- 
Alfred,  was  his  eldest  boy,  the  lad  of  thir- 
teen.) "He  will  be  nearer  her  own  age, 
and  help  to  break  the  ice.  If  you  want  a 
lark,  go  out  by  yourself,  and  drive  where 
you  please  after  your  own  break-neck 
style." 

"Leonard  is  right,"  resumed  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, emphatically.  ' '  The  Avard  commit- 
ted to  me  by  my  dear  old  friend  should  be 
brought  to  her  home  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  affection  by  the  one  who  has 
the  best  right  to  represent  me.  I'd  go 
myself  were  not  the  cold  so  severe;  but 
then  Leonard's  ways  are  almost  as  father- 
ly as  my  own;  and  when  his  good  wife 
there  gets  hold  of  the  child  she'll  soon  be 
fused  into  the  family  in  spite  of  the  zero 
weather.  She'll  find  all  the  cold  without 
the  door." 

"I  yield,"  said  Burtis,  with  a  careless 
laugh.  "  Len  shall  bring  home  the  little 
chick,  and  put  her  under  his  wife's  wing. 
I  probably  would  misrepresent  the  fam- 
ily, and  make  a  bad  first  impression ;  and 
as  for  Webb,  you  might  as  well  send  the 
undertaker  for  her." 

"I  don't  think  she  will  feel  strange 
among  us  very  long,"  said  Maggie,  Leon- 
ard's wife.  ' '  She  shall  hang  up  her  stock- 
ing to-night  like  the  other  children,  and 
I  have  some  nice  little  knickknacks  with 
which  to  fill  it.  These,  and  the  gifts  which 
the  rest  of  you  have  provided,  will  delight 
her,  as  they  do  all  little  people,  and  make 
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her  feel  at  once  that  she  is  part  of  the 
family."  .,*. 

"Mag-gie  expresses  ray  purpose  fully," 
concluded  Mr.  Clifford.  "As  far  as  it  is 
within  our  power  we  should  make  her 
one  of  the  family.  In  view  of  my  friend's 
letters,  this  is  the  position  that  I  desire 
her  to  sustain,  and  it  will  be  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  relation  for  us  all.  Your 
mother  and  I  will  receive  her  as  a  daugh- 
ter, and  it  is  my  wish  that  my  sons  should 
treat  her  as  a  sister  from  the  first." 

Amy  Winfield,  the  subject  of  the  above 
remarks,  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  once  been  Mr.  Clifford's 
most  intimate  friend,  and  also  a  partner 
in  many  business  transactions.  Mr.  Win- 
field  had  long  resided  abroad,  and  there 
had  lost  the  wife  whom  he  had  married 
rather  late  in  life.  When  feeling  his  own 
end  drawing  near,  his  thoughts  turned 
wistfully  to  the  friend  of  his  early  man- 
hood, and  as  he  recalled  Mr.  Clifford's  ru- 
ral home  he  felt  that  he  could  desire  no 
better  refuge  for  his  child.  He  had  al- 
ways written  of  her  as  his  "little  girl," 
and  such  she  was  in  his  fond  eyes,  al- 
though in  fact  she  had  seen  eighteen  sum- 
mers. Her  slight  figure  and  girlish  ways 
had  never  dispelled  the  illusion  that  she 
was  still  a  child,  and  as  such  he  had  com- 
mended her  to  his  friend,  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  as  to  a  sacred  claim, 
and  had  already  decided  to  give  her  a 
daughter's  place  in  his  warm  heart.  Mr. 
Winfield  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
guardian  for  the  orphan  and  her  proper- 
ty, and  a  knowledge  of  this  truth  had 
soothed  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  man. 

It  struck  Leonard  that  the  muffled  fig- 
ure he  picked  up  at  the  station  and  car- 
ried through  the  dusk  and  snow  to  the 
sleigh  was  rather  tall  and  heavy  for  the 
child  he  was  expecting;  but  he  wrapped 
her  warmly,  almost  beyond  the  possibility 
of  speaking,  or  even  breathing,  and  spoke 
the  hearty  and  encouraging  words  which 
are  naturally  addressed  to  a  little  girl. 
After  seeing  that  her  trunks  were  safely 
bestowed  in  a  large  box  sledge,  under  the 
charge  of  black  Abram,  one  of  the  farm 
hands,  he  drove  rapidly  homeward,  ad- 
monishing his  young  son  Alfred  on  the 
way  "to  be  sociable."  The  boy,  however, 
had  burrowed  so  deeply  under  the  robes 
as  to  be  invisible  and  oblivious.  When 
Leonard  was  about  to  lift  her  out  of  the 
sleigh,  as  he  had  placed  her  in  it,  the 
young  girl  protested,  and  said, 


' '  I  fear  I  shall  disappoint  you  all  by 
being  larger  and  older  than  you  expect." 

A  moment  later  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  "child"  was  as  tall  as  his  wife, 
who,  with  abounding  motherly  kindness, 
had  received  the  girl  with  open  arms. 
Scarcely  less  demonstrative  and  affec- 
tionate was  the  greeting  of  old  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, and  the  orphan  felt  almost  from  the 
first  that  she  had  found  a  second  father. 

"Why,  Maggie,"  whispered  Leonard  to 
his  wife,  "the  child  is  as  tall  as  you  are !" 

' '  There's  only  the  more  to  welcome, 
then,"  was  the  genial  answer,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  young  girl,  she  continued, 
' '  Come  with  me,  my  dear ;  I'm  not  going 
to  have  you  frightened  and  bewildered 
with  all  your  new  relations  before  you 
can  take  breath.  You  shall  unwrap  in 
your  own  room,  and  feel  from  the  start 
that  you  have  a  nook  where  no  one  can 
molest  you  nor  make  you  afraid,  to  which 
you  can  always  retreat;"  and  she  led  the 
way  to  a  snug  apartment,  where  an  air- 
tight stove  created  summer  warmth. 
There  was  a  caressing  touch  in  Mrs. 
Leonard's  assistance  which  the  young 
girl  felt  in  her  very  soul,  for  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  as  she  sat  down  on  a  low 
chair  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  feared  I  would  be  a  stranger  among 
strangers, "  she  murmured ;  ' '  but  I  already 
feel  as  if  I  were  at  home." 

"You  are.  Amy,"  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply, spoken  with  that  quiet  emphasis 
which  banishes  all  trace  of  doubt.  "You 
are  at  home  as  truly  as  I  am.  There  is 
nothing  half-way  in  this  house.  Do  you 
know  we  all  thought  that  you  were  a 
child  ?  I  now  foresee  that  we  shall  be  com- 
panions, and  very  companionable  too,  I 
am  sure." 

There  was  a  world  of  grateful  good-will 
in  the  dark  hazel  eyes  which  Amy  lifted 
to  the  motherly  face  bending  over  her. 

"And  now  come,"  pursued  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard; "mother  Clifford,  the  boys,  and  the 
children  are  all  eager  to  see  you.  You 
won't  find  much  ice  to  break,  and  before 
the  evening  is  over  you  will  feel  that  you 
belong  to  us  and  we  to  you.  Don't  be- 
afraid." 

' '  I'm  not  afraid  any  more.  I  was,  though, 
on  my  way  here.  Everything  looked  sa 
cold  and  dismal  from  the  car  windows,  and 
the  gentleman  in  whose  care  I  was  had 
little  to  say,  though  kind  and  attentive 
enough.  I  was  left  to  my  own  thoughts, 
and  gave  way  to  a  foolish  depression ;.  but 
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when  your  husband  picked  mo  up  in  his 

strong  ai'ins,  and  re-aRsur(>d  mo  ;ik  if  T  \v(^ro 
a  little  girl,  my  feelinn:  of  desolation  be- 
gan to  pass  away.  Your  greeting  and 
that  of  dear  old  Mr.  Clifford  have  banisli- 
ed  it  altogether.  I  felt  as  if  my  own  fa- 
ther were  blessing  me  in  tli(^  friend  who 
is  now  my  guardian,  and  of  whom  1  have 
heard  so  often  ;  and  after  Yi[\,y  long  winter 
journey  among  strangers  you've  no  idea 
what  a  refuge  this  warm  room  has  al- 
ready become.  Oh,  I  know  I  shall  be 
happy.  I  only  wish  that  dear  papa  knew 
how  well  lie  has  provided  for  me." 

"He  knows,  my  dear.  But  come,  or 
that  incorrigible  Burtis  will  be  bursting 
upon  us  in  his  impatience,  and  the  little 
mother  must  not  be  kept  waiting  either. 
You  will  soon  learn  to  love  her  dearly. 
Weak  and  gentle  as  she  is,  she  rules  us 
all." 

Mother's  room  was,  in  trutli,  the  favor- 
ite haunt  of  the  house,  and  only  her  need 
of  quiet  kept  it  from  being  full  much  of 
the  time.  There  was  nothing  bleak  or 
repelling  in  the  age  it  sheltered,  and  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  gathered  about 
the  old  people  almost  as  instinctively  as 
around  their  genial  open  fire.  This  mo- 
mentous Christmas-eve  found  them  all 
there,  a  committee  of  reception  awaiting 
the  new  inmate  of  their  home.  There 
was  an  eager  desire  to  know  what  Amy 
was  like,  but  it  was  a  curiosity  wholly  de- 
void of  the  spirit  of  criticism.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  orphan  came 
to  them  would  banish  any  such  tendency 
from  people  less  kindly  than  the  Cliffords ; 
but  their  home  life  meant  so  much  to  them 
all  that  they  were  naturally  solicitous 
concerning  one  who  must,  from  the  inti- 
mate relations  she  would  sustain,  take 
from  or  add  much  to  it.  Therefore  it  was 
with  a  flutter  of  no  ordinary  expectancy 
that  they  waited  for  her  appearance.  The 
only  one  indifferent  was  Leonard's  young- 
est boy,  who,  astride  his  grandpa's  cane, 
was  trotting  quietly  about,  unrestricted  in 
his  gambols.  Alfred  had  thaw^ed  out 
since  his  return  from  the  station,  and  was 
eager  to  take  the  measure  of  a  possible 
playmate ;  but  with  the  shyness  of  a  boy 
who  is  to  meet  a  "strange  girl,"  he  sought 
a  partial  cover  behind  his  grandfather's 
chair.  Little  ' '  Johnnie"  was  flitting  about 
impatiently,  with  her  least  mutilated  doll 
upon  her  arm;  while  her  uncle  Burtis, 
seated  on  a  low  stool  by  his  mother's  sofa, 
pretended  to  be  exceedingly  jealous,  and 
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was  deprecating  the  far;t  that  ho  would 
now  b(^  no  longer  petted  sis  h(;r  baby,  Hirice 
the  child  of  h(;r  adoption  muHt  aMsimulJy 
tak(;  his  phicje.  Webl>,  who,  its  usual 
sonwnv hat  apart  from  tin;  family 
kept  up  a  poor  pretense  of  reiuling;  and 
genial  L(;on:i rd  stood  with  his  ba<;k  to  tho 
fire,  his  hands  claspcid  behind  him,  Ix-am- 
ing  upon  all,  and  waiting  lo  shine;  on  the 
new-comer.  Mr.  CMill'ord  only  seemed 
uninfluen(!ed  by  the  warm  hiight  present, 
for  he  gazed  fixedly  ijito  the  flickering 
blaze,  and  occasionally  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles to  wipe  away  the  moisture  that 
gathered  in  his  eyes.  His  thoughts  evi- 
dently were  busy  with  years  long  past, 
and  were  following  that  old  tried  friend 
who  had  committed  to  his  hands  so  sacred 
a  trust. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Leonard  led 
Amy  forward.  The  latter  hesitated  a 
moment,  bewildered  by  the  number  of 
eyes  turned  toward  her,  and  the  new 
relations  into  which  she  was  entering. 
She  proved  that  she  was  not  a  child  by  her 
quick  blushing  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of  two  young  men,  who  were  as  yet 
utter  strangers;  and  they,  in  turn,  invol- 
untarily gave  to  the  slender  brown-haired 
girl  quite  a  different  welcome  from  the 
one  they  had  expected  to  bestow  upon  a 
child.  Old  Mr.  Clifford  did  not  permit 
her  embarrassment  to  last  a  moment, 
for,  stepping  hastily  forward,  and  encir- 
cling her  with  his  arm,  he  led  her  to  his 
wife,  who  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
the  motherless  girl  by  the  gentle  warmth 
of  her  greeting.  She  monopolized  her 
ward  so  long  that  impatient  Burtis  began 
to  expostulate  and  ask  when  his  turn  was 
coming.  The  young  girl  turned  a  shy, 
blushing  face  toward  him,  and  her  cheeks, 
mantling  under  the  full  rays  of  the  lamp, 
rendered  the  exquisite  purity  of  her  com- 
plexion all  the  more  apparent.  He  also 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  flushing  absurd- 
ly, but  he  carried  it  off  with  his  usual  au- 
dacity, 

"  I  am  much  embarrassed  and  perplex- 
ed," he  said.  "I  was  led  to  expect  a  lit- 
tle sister  that  I  could  romp  with,  and  pick 
up  and  kiss ;  but  here  is  a  young  lady  that 
almost  paralyzes  me  with  awe." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  paralyzed  from 
any  such  cause  just  once,"  Leonard  re- 
marked, laughingly.  "Go  kiss  your  sis- 
ter like  a  little  man." 

The  young  fellow  seemed  to  relish  the 
ceremony    exceedingly,    and    responsive 
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mirtlifulness  gleamed  for  a  moment  in 
Amy's  eyes.  Then  he  dragged  Webb  for- 
ward, saying,  "Let  me  introduce  to  you 
the  grave  and  learned  member  of  the 
family,  to  whom  we  all  speak  with  bated 
breath.  You  must  not  expect  him  to  get 
acquainted  with  you  in  any  ordinary  way. 
He  will  investigate  you,  and  never  rest 
until  he  has  discovered  all  the  hidden 
laws  of  your  being.  Now,  Webb,  I  will 
support  you  while  Amy  kisses  you,  and 
then  you  may  sit  down  and  analyze  your 
sensations,  and  perhaps  cipher  out  a  meth- 
od by  which  a  kiss  can  be  rendered  ten- 
fold more  effective." 

Unmoved  by  his  brother's  raillery,  Webb 
took  the  young  girl's  hand,  and  looked  at 
her  so  earnestly  with  his  dark  grave  eyes 
that  hers  drooped.  "Sister  Amy,"  he 
said,  gently  and  quietly,  "I  was  prepared 
to  welcome  you  on  general  principles,  but 
I  now  welcome  you  for  your  own  sake. 
Rattlebrain  Burt  will  make  a  good  play- 
mate, but  you  will  come  to  me  when  you 
are  in  trouble ;"  and  he  kissed  her  brow. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  swift,  grate- 
ful glance;  it  seemed  odd  to  her  even  at 
that  moment  of  strong  and  confused  im- 
pressions, and  with  the  salutesof  her  guard- 
ians still  warm  upon  her  cheek,  that  she 
felt  a  sense  of  rest  and  security  never 
known  before.  "  He  will  be  my  brother 
in  very  truth,"  was  the  interpretation 
which  her  heart  gave  to  his  quiet  words. 
They  all  smiled,  for  the  course  of  the  ret- 
icent and  undemonstrative  young  man 
was  rather  unexpected.  Burtis  indulged 
in  a  ringing  laugh,  as  he  said : 

"Father,  mother,  you  must  both  feel 
wonderfully  reliev^ed.  Webb  is  to  look 
after  Amy  in  her  hours  of  woe,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  frequent  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  He  will  console  you.  Amy,  by  ex- 
plaining how  tears  are  formed,  and  how, 
by  a  proper  regard  for  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect,  there  might  be  more  or 
less  of  them  according  to  your  desire." 

"I  think  I  understand  Webb,"  was  her 
smiling  answer. 

' '  Don't  imagine  it.  He  is  a  perfect 
sphinx.  Never  before  has  he  opened  his 
mouth  so  widely,  and  only  an  occasion 
like  this  could  have  moved  him.  You 
must  have  unconsciously  revealed  a  hid- 
den law,  or  else  he  would  have  been  as 
mum  as  an  oyster." 

Leonard,  meanwhile,  had  seated  him- 
self, and  was  holding  on  his  knee  his  little 
boy  Edwin,  or  Ned,  as  he  was  familiarly 


called,  his  arm  at  the  same  time  encir- 
cling shy,  sensitive  Johnnie,  who  was  fairly 
trembling  with  excited  expectancy.  Ned, 
with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth,  regarded  his 
new  relative  in  the  most  critical  and  non- 
chalant manner;  but  to  the  little  girl  the 
home  world  was  the  world,  and  the  arriv- 
al in  its  midst  of  the  beautiful  lady  never 
seen  before  w^s  as  wonderful  as  any  fairy 
tale.  Indeed,  that  such  a  June-like  crea- 
ture should  come  to  them  that  wintry 
day — that  she  had  crossed  the  terrible 
ocean  from  a  foreign  realm  far  more  re- 
mote in  the  child's  consciousness  than 
fairy-land — seemed  quite  as  strange  as  if 
Cinderella  had  stepped  out  of  the  story- 
book with  the  avowed  purpose  of  remain- 
ing with  them  until  her  lost  slipper  was 
found.  Leonard,  big  and  strong  as  he 
was,  felt  and  interpreted  the  delicate  and 
thrilling  organism  of  his  child,  and  as 
Amy  turned  toward  him  he  said,  with  a 
smile : 

"No  matter  about  me.  We'i'e  old 
friends;  for  I've  known  you  ever  since 
you  were  a  little  girl  at  the  station. 
What  if  you  did  grow  to  be  a  young  wo- 
man while  riding  home !  Stranger  things 
than  that  happen  every  day  in  story-books, 
don't  they,  Johnnie  ?  Johnnie,  you  must 
know,  has  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  us. 
She  likes  bread  and  butter  and  kindred  re- 
alities of  our  matter-of-fact  sphere ;  but  she 
also  has  a  world  of  her  own,  wiiich  is  quite 
as  real.  I  think  she  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  are  a  fairy  princess,  and  that 
you  may  have  a  wand  in  your  pocket  by 
which  you  can  restore  to  her  doll  the 
missing  nose  and  arm." 

Amy  scarcely  needed  Leonard's  words 
in  order  to  understand  the  child,  for  the 
period  was  not  remote  when  in  her  own 
mind  the  sharp  outlines  of  fact  had  shaded 
off  into  the  manifold  mysteries  of  wonder- 
land. Therefore  with  an  appreciation 
and  gentleness  which  won  anew  all  hearts, 
she  took  the  little  girl  on  her  lap,  and 
said,  smilingly: 

' '  I  have  a  wee  wand  with  which  I'm 
sure  I  can  do  much  for  you,  and  perhaps 
something  for  dolly.  I  can't  claim  to  be 
a  fairy  princess,  but  I  shall  try  to  be  as 
good  to  you  as  if  I  were  one." 

Webb,  with  his  book  upside  down ,  looked 
at  the  young  girl  in  a  way  which  proved 
that  he  shared  in  Johnnie's  wonder  and 
vague  anticipation.  Alfred,  behind  his 
grandfather's  chair,  was  the  only  one  who 
felt  aggrieved  and  disappointed.     Thus  far 
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he  had  beoii  overlooked,  but  he  did  not 
inueh  care,  for  lliis  f^n-eat  |2:irl  eoiild  he  no 
companion  for  hiiri.  Amy,  howf^ver,  had 
woman's  best  j,n'ace  — tact— and  jrnessed 
his  trouble.  "  Alf,"  she  said,  callin^r  },i„, 
by  his  household  name,  andturiiin^r  upoTi 
him  her  lar^^e  hazel  eyes,  whi(;h  contained 
spells  as  yet  unknown  even  to  lic^rself- 
"  Alf,  don't  be  disappointed.  You  shall 
find  that  I  am  not  too  big-  to  play  with 
you." 

The  boy  yielded  at  once  to  a  grace 
which  he  would  be  years  in  learnin^r  to 
understand,  and  which  yet  affected  him 
subtly,  and  with  something-  of  the  same 
influence  that  it  had  upon  Webb,  who 
felt  that  a  new  element  was  entering  into 
his  life.  Mercurial  Burtis,  however,  found 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  own  pleasant  sen- 
sations. He  had  a  score  of  young  lady 
friends,  and  was  merely  delighted  to  find 
in  Amy  a  very  attractive  young  woman, 
instead  of  a  child  or  a  dull,  plain-featured 
girl,  toward  whom  brotherly  attentions 
might  often  become  a  bore.  He  lived 
intensely  in  the  present  hour,  and  was 
more  than  content  that  his  adopted  sister 
was  quite  to  his  taste. 

"Well,  Amy,"  said  Mr.  Clifford,  be- 
nignantly,  ' '  you  seem  to  have  stepped  in 
among  us  as  if  there  had  always  been  a 
niche  waiting  for  you,  and  I  think  that 
after  you  have  broken  bread  with  us,  and 
have  had  a  quiet  sleep  under  the  old  roof, 
you  will  feel  at  home.  Come,  I'm  going 
to  take  you  out  to  supper  to-night,  and, 
Burt,  do  you  be  as  gallant  to  your  mother. " 

The  young  fellow  made  them  all  laugh 
by  imitating  his  father's  old-style  courte- 
sy; and  a  happy  circle  of  faces  gathered 
around  the  board  in  the  cheerful  supper- 
room,  to  which  a  profuse  decoration  of 
evergreens  gave  a  delightfully  aromatic 
odor.  Mr.  Clifford's  "grace"  was  not  a 
formal  mumble,  but  a  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  source  from  which,  as 
he  truly  believed,  had  flowed  all  the  good 
that  had  blessed  their  life;  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  genial,  unrestrained  table-talk 
of  a  household  that  as  yet  possessed  no 
closeted  skeleton.  The  orphan  sat  among 
them,  and  her  mourning  weeds  spoke  of  a 
great  and  recent  sorrow^  which  might  have 
been  desolation,  but  already  her  kindling 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  proved  that  this 
strong  bright  current  of  family  life  would 
have  the  power  to  carry  her  forward  to  a 
new  spring-like  experience.  To  her  for- 
eign-bred eyes  there  was  an  abundance  of 


novelty  in  this  American  honw,  om  a 
was  like  th(;  Htrangeness  of  h<-aven  to  the- 
poor  u;'iv\,  who  for  months  had  been  so  nad 
and  alrtiost  d»'sp;lirini,^  With  tlie  Ktroni,' 
reaction  natural  to  youth  after  lonj.^  dc 
l)ression,  her  Insirt  responded  to  the  ;clad 
lif(i  about  her,  and  a^'-ain  she  nr|HNited  the 
words  to  herself,  "  I'm  sure  f>h.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  he  happy  here." 

After  suj)p(!r  they  all  ^^athered  f.,r  a 
time  in  th(^  large  general  sitting-room, 
and  careful  Leonard  went  the  rounds  of 
the  barn  and  out  buildings.  Mr.  ( 'lifford, 
with  considerate  kindness,  had  resolved 
to  defer  all  conversation  with  Amy  rela- 
ting to  her  bereavement  and  the  .scenes 
that  ensued.  At  this  holiday -time  they 
would  make  every  effort  within  their  pow- 
er to  pierce  with  light  and  warmth  the 
cold  gray  clouds  that  of  late  had  gath- 
ered so  heavily  over  the  poor  child's  life. 
At  the  same  time  their  festivities  would  be 
subdued  by  the  memory  of  her  recent  sor- 
row, and  restricted  to  their  immediate  fam- 
ily circle.  But  instead  of  obtrusive  kind- 
ness they  enveloped  her  in  the  home  at- 
mosphere, and  made  her  one  of  them.  The 
manner  w^ith  which  old  Mrs.  Clilford  k<'pt 
her  near  and  retained  her  hand  was  a  ben- 
ediction in  itself. 

Leonard  was  soon  heard  stamping  the 
snow  from  his  boots  on  the  back  piazza, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  entered,  shiver- 
ing. 

"  The  coldest  night  of  the  year,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Ten  below  zero,  and  it  will 
probably  be  twelve  before  morning.  It's 
too  bad.  Amy,  that  you  have  had  sucli  a 
cold  reception." 

"The  thermometer  makes  a  good  foil 
for  your  smile,"  she  replied.  "Indeed,  I 
think  the  mercury  rose  a  little  while  you 
were  looking  at  it." 

"Oh  no,"  he  said,  laughing,  "even  you 
could  not  make  it  rise  to-night.  Heigho ! 
Ned,  coming  to  kiss  good-night  ?  I  say, 
Ned,  tell  us  what  mamma  has  for  Amy's 
stocking.  What  a  good  joke  it  is,  to  be 
sure!  We  all  had  the  impression  you 
were  a  little  girl,  you  know,  and  select- 
ed our  gifts  accordingly.  Burt  actually 
bought  you  a  doll.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  Maggie 
had  planned  to  have  you  hang  up  your 
stocking  with  the  children,  and  such  a  lot 
of  little  traps  and  sweets  she  has  for  you !" 

The  boy,  to  whom  going  to  bed  at  the 
usual  hour  was  a  heavy  cross  on  this  mo- 
mentous evening,  promptly  availed  him- 
self of  a  chance  for  delay  by  climbing  on 
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Amy's  lap,  and  going*  ink>  a  voluble  in- 
ventory of  the  contents  of  a  drawer  into 
which  he  had  obtained  several  surrepti- 
tious peeps.  His  effort  to  tell  an  inter- 
minable story  that  he  might  sit  up  longer, 
his  droll  havoc  with  the  king's  English,  and 
the  naming  of  tlie  toys  that  were  destined 
for  the  supposed  child,  evoked  an  unforced 
merriment  which  banished  the  last  vestige 
of  restraint. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  it  has  all  happened 
so,"  said  Amy,  after  the  little  fellow  had 
reluctantly  come  to  the  end  of  his  facts 
and  his  invention  also.  ' '  You  make  me 
feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  years — al- 
most, indeed,  as  if  I  had  come  to  you  as  a 
little  girl,  and  had  grown  up  among  you. 
Come,  Ned,  it  shall  all  turn  out  just  as 
you  expected.  Ill  go  with  you  upstairs, 
and  hang  my  stocking  beside  yours,  and 
mamma  shall  put  into  it  all  the  lovely 
things  you  have  told  me  about.  Santa 
Claus  does  not  know  much  about  my  com- 
ing here,  nor  what  kind  of  a  girl  I  am,  so 
your  kind  mamma  meant  to  act  the  part 
of  Santa  Claus  in  my  behalf  this  year, 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  me.  But  he  knows  all  about  you, 
and  there's  no  telling  how  soon  he  may 
come  to  fill  your  stocking.  You  know  he 
has  to  fill  the  stockings  of  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  and  that 
will  take  a  long  time.  So  I  think  we  had 
better  go  at  once,  for  I  don't  believe  he 
would  like  it  if  he  came  and  found  you 
up  and  awake." 

This  put  a  new  aspect  upon  going  to 
bed  early,  and  having  seen  his  short  chub- 
by stocking  dangling  with  a  long  slender 
one  of  Amy's  by  the  chimney-side,  Ned 
closed  his  eyes  with  ineflPable  content  and 
faith.  Amy  then  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room,  whither  she  was  soon  followed  by 
Maggie,  and  after  some  further  light  and 
laughing  talk  the  conversation  naturally 
drifted  toward  those  subjects  in  which 
the  family  was  practically  interested. 

"  What  do  you  think,  father  ?''  Leonard 
asked.  "Won't  this  finish  the  peach  and 
cherry  buds  ?  I've  always  heard  that  ten 
degrees  of  cold  below  zero  destroyed  the 
fruit  germs." 

"  Not  always,"  replied  the  man  of  long 
experience.  ' '  It  depends  m  uch  upon  their 
condition  when  winter  sets  in,  and  wheth- 
er, previous  to  the  cold  snap,  there  have 
been  prolonged  thaws.  The  new  growth 
on  the  trees  ripened  thoroughly  last  fall, 
and  the  frost  since  has  been  grradual  and 


steady.  I've  known  peach  buds  to  sur- 
vive fifteen  below  zero ;  but  there's  always 
danger  in  weather  like  this.  We'll  know 
what  the  prospects  are  after  the  buds  thaw 
out." 

' '  How  will  that  be  possible  ?"  Amy  ask- 
ed, in  surprise. 

"Now,  Webb,  is  your  chance  to  shine," 
cried  Burtis.  "Hitherto,  Amy,  the  oracle 
has  usually  been  dumb,  but  you  may  be- 
come a  priestess  who  will  evoke  untold 
stores  of  wisdom." 

Webb  flushed  slightly,  but  again  proved 
that  his  brother's  banter  had  little  in- 
fluence. 

' '  If  you  are  willing  to  wait  a  few  days, " 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  "I  can  make  clear  to 
you  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  what  fa- 
ther means  much  better  than  I  can  ex- 
plain. I  can  then  show  you  the  fruit 
germs  either  perfect,  or  blackened  by  the 
frost." 

"I'll  wait,  and  remind  you  of  your 
promise,  too.  I  don't  know  nearly  as  much 
about  the  country  as  a  butterfly  or  a  bird, 
but  should  be  quite  as  unhappy  as  they, 
were  I  condemned  to  city  life.  So  you 
must  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  ask  no  end  of 
questions,  and  try  to  put  my  finger  into 
some  of  your  horticultural  pies," 

His  pleased  look  contained  all  the  as- 
surance she  needed,  and  he  resumed,  speak- 
ing generally :  ' '  The  true  places  for  grow- 
ing peaches — indeed,  all  the  stone  fruits — 
successfully  in  this  region  are  the  plateaus 
and  slopes  of  the  mountains  beyond  us. 
At  their  height  the  mercury  never  falls  as 
low  as  it  does  with  us,  and  when  we  have 
not  a  peach  or  cherry  I  have  found  such 
trees  as  existed  high  up  among  the  hills 
well  laden." 

"Look  here.  Uncle  Webb,"  cried  Alf, 
"you've  forgotten  your  geography.  The 
higher  you  go  up  the  colder  it  gets." 

The  young  man  patiently  explained  to 
the  boy  that  the  height  of  the  Highlands 
was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  material 
change  in  climate,  while  on  still  nights  the 
coldest  air  sank  to  the  lowest  levels,  and 
therefore  the  trees  in  the  valleys  and  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  suffered  the  most. 
"But  what  you  say,"  he  concluded,  "is 
true  as  a  rule.  The  thermometer  does 
range  lower  on  the  hills ;  and  if  they  were 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  higher, 
peaches  could  not  be  grown  at  all." 

Amy  mentally  soliloquized :  "I  am  learn- 
ing not  only  about  the  mercury,  but  also 
what  Alf  has  no  doubt  already  found  out 
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— that  Webb  is  the  one  to  go  to 
if  one  wishes  anything  explain- 
ed.    What's  more,  he  wouldn't 
overwhelm  one  with  a  sense  of 
deplorable  ignorance  in  giving 
the  information." 
In  accordance  with  his  practical  bent,  Webb  con- 
tinued:  "  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  money  could 
be  made  in  the  Highlands  by  raising  peaches.     The 
crop  would  be  almost  certain,  and  the  large  late  vari- 
eties are  those  which  bring  the  extraordinary  prices. 
What  is  more,  the  mountain  land  would  probably  have  the  quality  of  virgin  soil. 
You  remember,  father,  don't  you,  when  peaches  in  this  region  were  scarcely  troubled 
by  disease  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do.     There  was  a  time  when  they  would  live  on  almost  like  apple-trees, 
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and  give  us  an  abundance  of  great  lus- 
cious fruit  year  after  yeai!.  Even  with 
the  help  of  the  pigs  we  could  not  dispose 
of  the  crops,  the  bulk  of  which  in  many 
instances,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  went  into 
brandy.  What  was  that  you  wxre  read- 
ing the  other  day  about  peaches  in  Haw- 
thorne's description  of  the  Old  Manse  ?" 

Webb  took  the  book  and  read :  "  '  Peach- 
trees  which,  in  a  good  year,  tormented  me 
with  peaches  neither  to  be  eaten  nor  kept, 
nor,  without  labor  and  perplexity,  to  be 
given  away.' "' 

"That  hits  it  exactly,"  resumed  the  old 
gentleman,  laughing,  "only  every  year 
was  a  good  year  then,  and  we  had  not 
the  New  York  market  within  three  hours 
of  us.  Even  if  we  had,  a  lai'ge  modern 
orchard  would  liave  supplied  it.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  changes  I've 
witnessed  in  my  time  is  the  enormous 
consumption  of  fruit  in  large  cities.  Why, 
more  is  disposed  of  in  Newburgh  than 
used  to  go  to  New  York.  But  to  return 
to  x^eaches ;  our  only  chance  for  a  long  time 
has  been  to  plant  young  trees  every  year 
or  two,  and  we  scarcely  secured  a  crop 
more  than  once  in  thi'ee  years.  Even 
then  the  yellows  often  destroyed  the  trees 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  bear 
much.  They  are  doing  far  better  of  late 
along  the  Hudson,  and  there  is  good 
prospect  that  this  region  will  become  the 
greatest  peach-growing  locality  in  the 
country." 

"I'm  sure  you  are  right,"  assented 
Webb,  ' '  and  I  think  it  will  xmy  us  to  plant 
largely  in  the  spring.  I  don't  suppose 
you  ever  saw  a  peach  orchard  in  England, 
Amy  r 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  did.  They  were 
all  grown  in  front  of  sunny  walls,  espalier^ 
as  papa  termed  it.  We  had  some  in  our 
garden.'' 

"Yes,"  resumed  Webb,  "the  climate 
there  is  too  cool  and  humid  for  even  the 
wood  to  ripen.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we 
often  have  too  vivid  sunshine.  I  propose 
that  we  put  out  all  the  north  slope  in 
peaches." 

"Do  you  think  a  northern  exposure 
best  ?"  Leonard  asked. 

"I  certainly  do.  In  my  oi)inion  it  is 
not  the  frost,  unless  it  be  very  severe,  that 
plays  the  mischief  with  the  buds,  but  al- 
ternate freezing  and  thawing,  especial- 
ly after  the  buds  have  started  in  spring. 
On  a  northern  slope  the  buds  usually  re- 
main dormant  until  the  danocer   of  late 


frosts  is  over.  I  am  quite  sure,  too,  that 
the  yellows  is  a  disease  due  chiefly  to 
careless  or  dishonest  propagation.  Pits 
and  buds  have  been  taken  from  infected 
trees,  and  thus  the  evil  has  been  spread 
far  and  wide.  Thei^e  is  as  much  to  be 
gained  in  the  careful  and  long-continued 
selection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  in  the 
judicious  breeding  of  stock." 

"Has  no  remedy  for  the  yellows  been 
discovered  ?''  Leonard  again  queried. 

"Only  the  axe  and  fire.  The  evil 
should  be  extirpated  as  fast  as  it  appears. 
Prevention  is  far  better  than  any  attempt 
at  cure.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  obtain 
healtliier  trees,  and  then  set  them  out  on 
new  land.  That's  why  I  think  the  north 
slope  will  be  a  good  place,  for  peaches  have 
never  been  grown  there  in  my  memory." 

' '  Come,  Amy, "  said  Burtis.  ' '  Len  and 
Webb  are  now^  fairly  astride  of  their  lior- 
ticultural  hobbies.  Come  with  me,  and 
see  the  moon  shining  on  old  Storm  King." 

They  pushed  aside  the  heavy  crimson 
curtains,  which  added  a  sense  of  warmth 
to  the  cheerful  room,  and  looked  at  the 
cold  Avhite  world  without — a  ghost  of  a 
world,  it  seemed  to  Amy.  The  moon, 
nearly  full,  had  risen  in  the  gap  of  the 
Highlands,  and  now  had  climbed  well 
above  the  mountains,  softening  and  ethe- 
realizing  them  until  every  harsh,  rugged 
outline  was  lost.  The  river  at  their  feet 
looked  i^allid  and  ghostly  also.  When 
not  enchained  by  frost,  lights  twinkled 
here  and  there  all  over  its  broad  surface, 
and  the  intervals  were  brief  when  the 
throbbing  engines  of  some  passing  steam- 
er were  not  heard.  Now  it  was  like  the 
face  of  the  dead  after  a  busy  life  is  over. 

"It's  all  very  beautiful,"  said  Amy, 
shivering,  "but  too  cold  and  still.  I  love 
life,  and  this  reminds  one  of  death,  the 
thoughts  of  which,  with  all  tliat^  it  in- 
volves, have  oppressed  me  so  long  that  I 
must  throw  off  the  burden.  I  was  grow- 
ing morbid,  and  giving  way  to  a  deeper 
and  deeper  depression,  and  now  your 
sunny  home  life  seems  just  the  antidote 
for  it  all." 

The  warm-hearted  fellow  was  touched, 
for  there  were  tears  in  the  young  girl's 
ej'es.  He  seized  her  hand  and  said,  ea- 
gerly :  "  You  have  come  to  the  right  place, 
Amy.  You  can  not  love  life  more  than  I, 
and  I  promise  to  make  it  lively  for  you. 
I'm  just  the  physician  to  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased  with  melancholy.  Trust 
me.      I  can   do  a  hundredfold  moi^e  for 
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you  than  delving-,  matter-of-fact  Webb.         !| 
So  come  to  me  when  you  have  the  blues.         'l 
Let  us  make  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
against  all  the  powers  of  dullness  and  gloom." 
"I'll  do  my  best,"  she  replied,  smiling;  "but  there  will  be  hours,  and  perhaps  days, 
w^hen  the  past  with  its  shadows  will  come  back  too  vividly  for  me  to  escape  it." 

"I'll  banish  all  shadows,  never  fear.     I'll  make  the  present  so  real  and  jolly  that 
you  will  forget  the  past." 
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"I  don't  wish  to  forget,  but  only  to 
think  of  it  without  the  droary  foreboding- 
and  sinking  of  heart  that  oppressed  me 
till  I  came  here.  I  know  you  will  do 
much  for  me,  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  like 
Webb  also." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  will.  He's  one  of 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  Don't  think 
that  I  misunderstand  him  or  fail  to  appre- 
ciate his  worth  because  I  love  to  run  him 
so.  Perhaps  you'll  wake  him  up  and  get 
him  out.  of  his  ruts.  But  I  foresee  that 
I'm  the  medicine  you  most  need.  Come 
to  the  fire;  you  are  shivering." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  I've  found  such 
a  home,"  she  said,  with  a  grateful  glance, 
as  she  emerged  from  the  curtains. 

Webb  saw  the  glance  from  eyes  on 
which  were  still  traces  of  tears;  he  also 
saw  his  brother's  look  of  sympathy;  and 
with  the  kindly  purpose  of  creating  a  di- 
version to  her  thoughts  he  started  up, 
breaking  off  his  discussion  with  Leonard, 
and  left  the  room.  A  moment  later  he 
returned  from  the  hall  with  the  double- 
barrelled  gun. 

"  What  now,  Webb  ?"  cried  Burtis,  all 
on  the  qui  vive.  "You  will  make  Amy 
think  we  are  attacked  by  Indians." 

"If  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  cold,  get 
your  gun,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you 
some  sport,  and,  for  a  wonder,  make  you 
useful  also,"  Webb  replied.  "While  you 
were  careering  this  afternoon  I  examined 
the  young  trees  in  the  nursery,  and  found 
that  the  rabbits  were  doing  no  end  of  mis- 
chief. It  has  been  so  cold,  and  the  snow 
is  so  deep,  that  the  little  rascals  are  gath- 
ering near  the  house.  They  have  gnawed 
nearly  all  the  bark  off  the  stems  of  some 
of  the  trees,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  can 
save  them.  At  first  I  was  puzzled  by  their 
performances.  You  know,  father,  that 
short  nursery  row  grafted  with  our  seed- 
ling apple,  the  Highland  Beauty  ?  Well, 
I  found  many  of  the  lower  twigs  taken 
off  with  a  sharp,  slanting  cut,  as  if  they 
had  been  severed  with  a  knife,  and  I  im- 
agined that  a  thrifty  neighbor  had  re- 
solved to  share  in  our  monopoly  of  the 
new  variety,  but  soon  discovered  that  the 
cuttings  had  been  made  too  much  at  ran- 
dom to  confirm  the  impression  that  some 
one  had  been  gathering  scions  for  graft- 
ing. Tracks  on  the  snow,  and  girdled 
trees,  soon  made  it  evident  that  rabbits 
were  the  depredators.  One  of  the  little 
pests  must  have  climbed  into  a  bushy  tree 
at  least  eighteen  inches  from  the  snow,  in 


order  to  have  reached  the  twigs  I  found 
cut." 

"A  rabbit  up  a  tree!"  exclaimed  Leon- 
ard.    ' '  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  to-mor- 
row," Webb  resumed.  "Of  course  we 
can't  afford  to  pasture  the  little  fellows 
on  our  young  trees,  and  so  must  feed 
them  until  they  can  be  shot  or  trapped. 
The  latter  method  will  be  good  fun  for 
you,  Alf.  This  afternoon  I  placed  sweet 
apples,  cabbage  leaves,  and  turnips  around 
the  edge  of  a  little  thicket  near  the  trees ; 
and,  Burt,  you  know  there  is  a  clump  of 
evergreens  near,  from  whose  cover  I  think 
we  can  obtain  some  good  shots.  So  get 
your  gun,  and  we'll  start  even." 

At  the  prospect  of  sport  Burtis  forgot 
Amy  and  everything  else,  and  dashed  off. 

"Oh,  papa,  can't  I  go  with  them?" 
pleaded  Alf. 

"What  do  you  think,  Maggie  ?"  Leon- 
ard asked  his  wife,  who  now  entered. 

"Well,  boys  will  be  boys.  If  you  will 
let  mamma  bundle  you  up — " 

"Oh  yes,  anything,  if  I  can  only  go!" 
cried  Alf,  trembling  with  excitement. 

"Sister  Amy,"  Webb  remarked,  a  little 
diffidently,  "if  you  care  to  see  the  fun, 
you  can  get  a  good  view  from  the  window 
of  your  room.  I'll  load  mv  gun  in  the 
hall." 

"Can  I  see  you  load?"  Amy  asked, 
catcliing  some  of  Alf's  strong  interest. 
"  It's  all  so  novel  to  me." 

' '  Certainly.  I  think  you  will  soon  find 
tliat  you  can  do  pretty  much  as  you  please 
in  your  new  home.  You  are  now  among 
republicans,  you  know,  and  we  are  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  any  government." 

"But  I  have  already  discovered  one 
very  strong  law  in  this  household,"  she 
smilingly  asserted,  as  she  stood  beside  him 
near  the  hall  table,  on  which  he  had  placed 
his  powder-flask  and  shot-pouch. 

"Ah,  what  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  pouring 
the  powder  carefully  into  the  muzzles  of 
the  gun. 

"The  law  of  kindness,  of  good-will. 
Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  expected  to  be 
weeks  in  getting  acquainted,  but  here  you 
are  all  calling  me  sister  Amy  as  if  it  were 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It 
seems  so  odd,"  she  laughed,  "that  I  am 
not  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  even  with  your 
gun,  and  yet  we  have  just  met,  as  it  were. 
The  way  you  and  your  brothers  say  '  sis- 
ter Amy'  makes  the  relation  seem  real. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  am  the  same 
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girl  that  stepped  down  at  the  station  this 
evening;,  nor  can  I  get  over  my  pleased 
wonder  at  the  transformation." 

"Amy,"  said  the  young  man,  earnestly, 
"your  coming  promises  so  much  to  us  all ! 
You  were  just  the  one  element  lacking  in 
our  home.      I  now  see  that  it  was  so.     I 


already  have  the  presentiment  that  you 
will  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  for 
you." 

"I  ought  to  do  all  that  the  deepest  grat- 
itude could  prompt.  You  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  he  desolate  one  hour, 
and  to  find  an  ideal  home  the  next." 
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"I  wish  it  mig-lit  be  an  ideal  home  to 
you;  but  don't  expect  too  ihucli.  You  will 
find  some  of  us  very  human." 

"Therefore  I  shall  reel  the  more  at 
home.  Papa  always  spoiled  me  by  letting- 
me  have  my  own  way,  and  I  shall  often 
tax  your  patience.  Do  you  know,  I  never 
saw  a  gun  loaded  before.  There  seems  to 
be  so  much  g-oing'on  here,  and  I  have  lived 
such  a  quiet  life  of  late.  How  will  you 
make  the  thing  go  off  V 

' '  These  little  percussion-caps  will  do  the 
business.  It  seems  to  me  that  I've  always 
been  quiet,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  heavy.  I 
hope  you  will  think  it  your  mission  to  ren- 
der me  less  matter-of-fact.  I'm  ready  now, 
and  here  comes  Burt  with  his  breech-load- 
er. If  you  will  go  to  your  room  now, 
you  can  see  our  shots." 

A  moment  later  she  stood  with  Johnnie 
at  her  window,  both  almost  holding  tlieir 
breath  in  expectation  as  they  saw  the 
young  men,  with  Alf  following,  stealing 
toward  a  clump  of  evergreens  back  of  the 
house. 

"Quiet  and  steady  now,"  Webb  cau- 
tioned his  eager  brother;  "and,  Alf,  you 
step  in  my  tracks,  so  there  may  be  no 
noise."  Thus  they  made  their  way 
among  the  pines,  and  peered  cautiously 
out.  "  Hold  on,  Burt,"  Webb  whispered, 
as  the  former  was  bringing  his  gun  to 
his  shoulder,  "I  want  a  crack  at  them  as 
well  as  yourself.  Let's  reconnoitre.  Yes, 
there  are  three  or  four  of  the  scamps. 
Let  Alf  see  them.  They  look  so  pretty 
in  the  moonlight  that  I've  scarcely  the 
heart  to  disturb,  much  less  to  kill  them." 

"Oh,  stop  your  sentimental  nonsense!" 
muttered  Burtis,  impatiently.  "  It's  con- 
foundedly cold,  and  they  may  take  fright 
and  disappear." 

"Black  ingratitude!"  Webb  exclaimed. 
"If  there  isn't  one  in  the  apple  nursery 
in  spite  of  all  my  provision  for  them ! 
That  ends  my  compunctions.  I'll  take 
him,  and  you  that  big  fellow  munching  a 
cabbage  leaf.  We'll  count  three — now, 
one,  two — "  The  two  reports  rang  out  as 
one,  and  the  watchers  at  the  window  saw 
the  flashes,  and  thrilled  at  the  reverbera- 
ting echoes. 

"It's  almost  as  exciting  as  if  they  were 
shooting  Indians,  robbers,  or  giants,"  cried 
Johnnie,  clapping  her  hands  and  jumping 
up  and  down. 

"Back,"  said  Webb  to  Alf,  who  was 
about  to  rush  forward  to  secure  the  game ; 
"  we  may  get  another  shot." 


They  waited  a  few  moments  in  vain,  and 
then  succumbed  to  the  cold.  To  Alf  was 
given  the  supreme  delight  of  picking  up 
the  game  that  lay  on  the  snow,  making 
with  their  blood  the  one  bit  of  color  in  all 
the  white  garden. 

"  Poor  little  chaps !"  Webb  remarked,  as 
he  joined  the  family  gathered  around  Alf 
and  the  rabbits  in  the  sitting-room.  ' '  It's 
a  pity  the  world  wasn't  Avide  enough  for 
us  all." 

"What  has  come  over  you,  Webb?" 
asked  Burtis,  lifting  his  eyebrows.  ' '  Has 
there  been  a  hidden  spring  of  sentiment  in 
your  nature  all  these  years,  which  has  just 
struck  the  surface  ?" 

It  Avas  evident  that  nearly  all  shared  in 
Webb's  mild  regret  that  such  a  sudden 
period  had  been  put  to  life  at  once  so  pret- 
ty, innocent,  and  harmful.  Alf,  how- 
ever, was  conscious  of  only  pure  exulta- 
tion. Your  boy  usually  is  a  genuine  sav- 
age, governed  solely  by  the  primal  instinct 
of  the  chase  and  destruction  of  wild  ani- 
mals. He  stroked  the  fur,  and  with  eyes 
of  absorbed  curiosity  examined  the  mis- 
chievous teeth,  the  long  ears,  the  queer  lit- 
tle feet  that  never  get  cold,  and  the  places 
where  the  lead  had  entered  with  the  sharp 
deadly  shock  that  had  driven  out  into  the 
chill  night  the  nameless  something  which 
had  been  the  little  creatures'  life.  Amy 
too  stroked  the  fur  with  a  pity  on  her  face 
which  made  it  very  sweet  to  Webb,  while 
tender-hearted  Johnnie  was  exceedingly 
remorseful,  and  wished  to  know  whether 
"the  bunnies,  if  put  by  the  fire,  Avould  not 
come  to  life  before  morning."  Indeed, 
there  was  a  general  chorus  of  commisera- 
tion, which  Burtis  brought  to  a  prosaic 
conclusion  by  sa7/ing:  "Crocodile  tears, 
every  one.  You'll  all  enjoy  the  pot-pie 
to-morrow  with  great  gusto.  By-the-way, 
I'll  prop  up  one  of  these  little  fellows  at 
the  foot  of  Ned's  crib,  and  in  the  morning 
he'll  think  that  the  original  '  B'rer  Rabbit' 
has  hopped  out  of  Uncle  Remus's  stories 
to  make  him  a  Christmas  visit." 

Old  Mrs.  Clifford  now  created  a  diver- 
sion by  asking:  "How  about  our  plants 
to-night,  Maggie  ?  Ought  we  not  to  take 
some  precautions  ?  Once  before  when  as 
cold  as  this  we  lost  some,  you  know." 

"Leonard,"  said  his  Avife,  in  response  to 
the  suggestion,  "it  will  be  safer  for  you  to 
put  a  tub  of  water  in  the  flower-room ;  that 
Avill  draw  the  frost  from  the  plants.  Mo- 
ther is  the  queen  of  the  flowers  in  this 
house,"  continued  Mrs.  Leonard,  turning 
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to  Amy,  "and  I  lliiiiU  sIk'  will  \>r  inclined 
to  aj)i)()iiit  you  lii'st  lady  in  alUuidancc^ 
SIh^  linds  uw  cumborcul  with  too  iriariy 
otlier  caivs.  J5ut  it  doesn't  matter.  ]Vlo- 
Mkm"  lias  only  to  look  at  tlio  i)lants  to  mak(^ 
tliem  j^i'ovv  and  bloom." 

"There  you  ai'e  mistaken,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  laug-liiti"-.  "Flowers  are  like 
babies.  I  never  made  much  of  a  fuss  over 
my  babies,  but  I  loved  them,  and  saw  that 
they  had  just  what  they  needed  at  the  rig'ht 
time." 

"That  accounts  for  Webb's  exuberant 
growth  and  spirit,  and  the  ethereal  beauty 
of  Len's  mature  blossoming,"  remarked 
Burtis. 

"Come,  Maggie,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
"sing  a  Christmas  carol  before  we  sepa- 
rate. It  will  be  a  pleasant  way  of  bring- 
ing our  happy  evening  to  a  close." 

Mrs.  Leonard  went  to  the  piano. 
"Amy,"  she  asked,  "can't  you  help  me  ?" 

"I'll  do  my  best,  if  you  will  choose 
something  I  know." 

A  selection  was  soon  made,  and  Amy 
modestly  blended  a  clear  sweet  voice  with 
the  air  that  Mrs.  Leonard  sang,  and  as 
the  sympathetic  tones  of  the  young  girl 
swelled  the  rich  volume  of  song,  the  others 
exchanged  looks  of  unaffected  pleasure. 


"Amy,"  said  Mr.  ('lill'ord,  "do  you 
know  an  old  ("liristmas  Ijymn  that  youi* 
father  and  I  hncMJ  when  we  W(ire  as  young 
as  you  ar(;  ^"  and  Ik;  named  it. 

"I  have  often  suiig  it  for  him,  and  Ik; 
usually  spoke  of  you  when  I  did  so;"  and 
she  sang  a  sweet,  (]uaiiit  air  to  sweet,  un- 
dying words  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
feeling. 

The  old  gentleman  wiped  liis  eyes  again 
and  again.  "Ah!"  he  said,  "how  that 
takes  me  back  into  the  past!  My  friend 
and  I  knew  and  loved  that  air  and  hymn 
over  sixty  years  ago.  I  can  see  him  now 
as  he  looked  then.  God  bless  his  child, 
and  now  my  child !"  he  added,  as  he  drew 
Amy  caressingly  toward  him.  "A  brief 
evening  has  made  you  one  of  us.  I  thank 
God  that  He  has  sent  one  whom  it  will  be 
so  easy  for  us  all  to  love;  and  we  grate- 
fully accept  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  from 
Heaven." 

Then,  with  the  simplicity  of  an  ancient 
patriarch,  he  gathered  his  household 
around  the  family  altar,  black  Abram  and 
two  maids  entering  at  his  summons,  and 
taking  seats  with  respectful  deference  near 
the  door.  Not  long  afterw^ard  the  old 
house  stood  silent  and  dark  in  the  pallid 
landscape. 
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, — It  would  be  but  a  poor 
return  for  many  and  many  an  act  of 
kindness  if  I  were  to  fail  to  say  a  word 
about  the  West  Highlanders  when  asked 
to  do  so.  I  may  say-  -that  I  know  a  little 
about  them ;  for,  as  a  boy,  I  have  slept  in 
crofters'  huts  in  Islay ;  as  a  lad  I  wandered 
through  and  over  glen  and  hill,  in  search 
of  botanical  rarities,  from  Avon  to  Inver- 
ness ;  while,  later  on,  and  partly  for  idling, 
and  x^artly  for  the  making  of  books,  I  have 
explored  pretty  nearly  every  bay  and  creek 
from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to  the  Butt  of 
Lewis.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to 
set  about  it.  It  must  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  an  Englishman  or  an  American 
to  understand,  and  still  more  to  sympa- 
thize with,  traits  of  character  which  are 
largely  the  result,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a 
phase  of  civilization  through  which  nei- 
ther England,  since  she  became  England, 
nor  America  has  ever  passed.  The  senti- 
ment of  clanship — a  sentiment  which  ha- 
bitually showed  itself  to  be  stronger  than 
any  tie  of  blood,  or  the  common  love  of 


life — was  not  altogether  eradicated  from 
the  Highland  character  when  the  govern- 
ment disbanded  the  clans  after  Culloden; 
though  now  it  exists  but  passively,  or  re- 
veals itself  in  peculiarities  which  the  Low- 
land Scotchman,  for  example,  regards  as 
only  so  many  childish  weaknesses.  In- 
deed, no  two  races  could  be  more  marked- 
ly distinct  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
west (I  am  less  familiar  with  the  north- 
ern Highlanders,  and  this  rambling  gos- 
sip must  be  confined  to  i3ersonal  experi- 
ences) of  Scotland.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  a  Lowlander  and  a  High- 
lander as  there  is  between  a  Prussian  drill- 
sergeant  and  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone.  The 
Lowlander,  of  broad  and  sturdy  Saxon 
build,  is  hardy,  economical,  and  industri- 
ous; an  enterprising  and  excellent  colo- 
nist ;  reticent  of  speech,  opinionated,  and 
not  overcivil  to  strangers;  theological  to 
a  degree,  and  argumentative;  humorous 
in  a  grim  and  sardonic  fashion ;  and  gen- 
erally of  an  uncompromising,  self-assert- 
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ive  type;  whereas  the  Higlilander,  with 
his  pensive  Celtic  ternper^nent,  is  super- 
stitious rather  than  theolog-ical ;  not  hu- 
morous at  all  (all  the  bc3t  Highland  sto- 
ries are  told  as  against  Highlanders  by  the 
Lowlanders) ;  he  is  a  most  unwilling  emi- 
grant, though  the  poorness  of  the  soil  has 
from  time  to  time  (and  greatly  to  his  own 
ultimate  advantage)  forced  him  aw^ay  from 
the  glens  and  the  hills  he  can  never  for- 
get; he  is  gentle  and  pleasant  in  manner 
and  speech,  but  at  the  same  time  quick- 
tempered at  any  fancied  slight;  he  is  hos- 
pitable, obliging,  and  ready  to  do  a  stran- 
ger any  service,  yet  always  with  a  certain 
self-respect;  too  courteous  to  be  strictly 
veracious,  for  he  will  tell  you  not  that 
which  is,  but  that  which  he  thinks  will 
please  you ;  he  is  content  with  the  poorest 
living,  and  has  but  little  enterprise ;  while 
I  fancy  that  the  traditions  of  clanship  are 
responsible  for  his  willing  dependence  on 
any  superior  power,  his  devotion  to  a  good 
master,  coupled  with  a  curious  sense  of 
equality,  and  a  touch  of  communism  as 
regards  food  and  drink.  Perhaps  this 
last  is  only  an  outcome  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned Highland  hospitality ;  but  at  all 
events  an  English  lady  told  me  the  other 
day  she  had  never  known  that  so  many 
people  lived  in  her  neighborhood  until 
she  got  a  Highland  cook,  who  x^roceeded 
to  keep  open  kitchen,  especially  for  chil- 
dren, and  who,  when  gently  remonstrated 
w4th  about  her  indiscriminate  kindness, 
only  stared  in  astonishment  and  said, 
''Indeed,  mem,  you  would  not  hef  me 
send  away  the  x^oor  things  without  a  piece 
of  bread  and  jam  !" 

I  have  said  that  they  are  intensely  loy- 
al to  a  good  master,  and  proud  of  his  skill 
in  deer-stalking,  or  the  number  of  his 
sheep,  or  the  swiftness  of  his  yacht,  just 
as  if  these  things  were  their  own  ;  but 
they  can  take  the  measure  of  the  master 
shrewdly;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nowadays  the  lairds  are  a  race  quite 
apart  from  the  people.  Speaking  gener- 
ally there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  a  well- 
to-do  Highland  laird  from  an  ordinary 
English  gentleman.  The  chances  are  that 
he  has  been  educated  at  an  English  school ; 
that  he  has  gone  for  a  time  to  an  English 
University ;  and  that  he  is  more  familiar 
with  Paris  or  Florence  than  with  either 
Edinburgh  or  Grlasgow.  Here  and  there, 
of  course,  scarcity  of  means  or  some  other 
cause  may  keep  a  laird  tied  to  the  soil,  so 
that  he  may  acquire  local  j)eculiarities  of 


speech  or  habits ;  but  as  a  rule  the  High- 
land laird  is  pretty  much  like  an  English 
landlord,  though  he  is  served  with  a  devo- 
tion and  personal  interest  that  the  Eng- 
lish landlord  is  not  likely  to  experience. 
That  is  to  say,  when  he  understands  the 
people  and  their  ways.  I  was  once  talk- 
ing to  a  Highland  skipper  about  a  certain 
proprietor — the  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  West  Highlands. 

"Ay,  but  he  is  a  real  fine  man,  Mr. ; 

he  is  just  a  real  fine  chentleman,  is  Mr. 

;  he  wass  over  at  the  market,  and  he 

wass  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  he  said 

when  I  came  to the  next  time  I  wass 

to  come  in  and  see  him.  There  is  not  any 
one  in  all  the  islands  is  more  liked  as  Mr. 

;  and  there  is  just  not  anything  that 

the  people  at would  not  do  for  him." 

I  then  mentioned  a  neighboring  propri- 
etor who  by  reason  of  his  name  and  spa- 
cious estates  ought  to  have  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  a  Highlander;  but  the  an- 
swer was  cautious: 

"I  am  not  thinking  they  like  him 
mich." 

Being  pressed  for  a  reason.  Captain 
Sandy  hesitated  for  a  little,  and  then  said, 
looking  vaguely  round  the  horizon  the 
while: 

"They  were  telling  me  he  wass  not  a 
ferry  siffil  person  ;  but  I  wass  not  ac- 
quainted with  him  myself." 

However,  he  had  a  far  more  definite 
charge  to  bring  against  another  laird — to 
our  great  surprise.  For  this  landlord 
was  an  Englishman  who  had  bought  an 
island  in  the  Hebrides,  and  who  had  so 
high  a  notion  of  his  duties  as  a  landlord 
that  he  had  forthwith  set  about  getting 
back,  at  his  own  expense,  a  number  of 
poor  people  who  had  been  evicted  from 
their  crofts  by  the  x^revious  (Highland) 
proprietor.  Now  what  had  a  Highlander 
to  say  against  so  praiseworthy  a  land- 
lord ? 

' '  It  wass  me  and  my  brother  we  had 
a  cargo  of  coals  in  the  smack,  and  Mr. 
[the  landlord  in  question]  he  wass 


come  down  in  his  steam-yacht  for  coals 
the  ferry  day  before  the  New- Year.  And 
in  the  evening  he  wass  asking  me  the 
X^rice  of  the  coals,  and  I  wass  saying  I 
would  give  them  to  him  for  sixteen  shil- 
lings the  ton;  and  'Ferry  well,'  said  he, 
'  I  will  tek  them.  But,'  says  he,  '  you  and 
your  brother  will  hef  to  put  them  on  board 
to-night,  for  I  want  to  be  away  in  the 
morning.'      'But,'  says  I,  'Mr.  ,  this 
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is  Hogmanay*  night,  and  it  iss 
not  a  usual  thing  for  people 
to  be  working  all  through  the 
Hogmanay  night  instead  of 
seeing  their  friends.'  But  he 
was  ferry,  ferry  anxiou's;  and 
so  me  and  my  brother  we  were 
working  all  the  night  through ; 

and  in  the  morning  Mr.  he  came  up  on  deck 

and  he  says,  'Are  all  the  coals  on  board?'      'Yes,' 
says  I.      '  Ferry  well, '  says  he,  '  I  will  gif  you  the  "      ^ 

money.'     And  then  he  went  below,  and  the  steward  , 

he  wass  come  to  me  and  says,  'Here  iss  the  money.' 
And  that  wass  all  of  it!     Me  and  my  brother  work- 
ing all  the  night  through,  and  the  Hogmanay  night  mirover,  and  not  a  glass  of 
whiskey  and  not  a  thank-you !" 

This  complimentary  glass  of  whiskey,  the  absence  of  which  liad  rankled  in  Cap- 
tain Sandy's  mind  for  over  three  years,  is  a  pernicious  institution  in  the  Highlands, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  done  away  with.  Among  a  people  who 
are  distinctly  not  mercenary,  who  are  mucli  given  to  small  courtesies  and  civil- 
ities, and  who  are  sensitive  and  proud,  cases  are  continually  occurring  in  w4iich 
you  can  not  requite  a  kindness   in  any  other  way.      Say,  for  example,  that  after 

*  Hogmanay,  the  niglit  before  New-Year's  Day,  is  celebrated  throughout  Scotland  with  all  sorts  of 
rites  and  ceremonies.  At  midnight  "  first- footing"  begins,  and  it  is  considered  very  lucky  if  your  first 
visitor  should  be  a  dark-haired  man.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  whiskey  about. 
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a  long  and  weary  night  outside  you  sail 
into  the  smooth  and  shining*  waters  of  a 
Hebridean  bay  with  the  first  light  of  the 
morning,  and  find,  half  an  hour  after- 
ward, a  boat  come  out  from  the  shore  and 
approach  the  yacht.  A  young  fellow,  by 
look  a  gamekeeper,  gets  up  and  says,  "Mr. 

's  compliments,  and  here  iss  a  bottle 

of  fresh  milk  for  you."     Mr.  does 

not  in  the  least  know  you;   you  do  not 

know  Mr. ;   this  is  merely  a  civility 

shown  to  ev^ery  yacht  that  anchors  in 
the  remote  little  bay  ;  but  the  whole 
transaction  is  one  into  which  money  ob- 
viously can  not  in  any  way  be  allowed 
to  enter.  It  is  not  nice  to  think  of  this 
smart  young  chap  gulping  down  a  glass 
of  raw  whiskey  before  his  breakfast ;  but 
still  the  ceremony  is  picturesque  enough 
if  a  lady  happens  to  be  on  deck  to  pour 
out  the  glass  with  her  own  hand  and  give 
it  him,  for  then  he  stands  up  in  the  boat 
and  takes  his  cap  off  and  smiles  his  thanks, 
which  are  more  intelligible  than  the  little 
Gaelic  speech  that  accompanies  them. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  these  civilities  take  a 
bulkier  form  than  a  bottle  of  milk.      We 


were  once  very  hard  pressed  indeed;  the 
steward  had  been  all  over  the  country-side, 
but  they  had  not  been  "  killing"  at  any  of 
the  farms,  and  not  a  piece  of  mutton  nor 
a  fowl  was  to  be  had  anywhere.  Well,  I 
went  ashore,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  run 
against  a  young  fellow  who  held  some 
small  official  post  in  the  place,  to  whom  I 
represented  our  dire  distress.  He  said  he 
thought  he  could  get  us  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  that  he  would  ask  his  mother  to  kill 
a  couple  of  hens  for  us ;  and  sure  enough 
these  welcome  stores,  relieving  us  from 
the  melancholy  monotony  of  tinned  meats, 
were  sent  on  board  the  same  afternoon. 
But  when,  next  morning,  before  setting 
out  again,  I  asked  our  friend  what  was  to 
be  paid  for  these  things,  the  answer  I  got 
was  a  thoroughly  Highland  one.  "In- 
deed, if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  payment, 
I  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble." 

The  pleasantest  people  to  travel  amongst 
whom  I  know  are  the  Irish  of  the  south 
of  Ireland ;  they  are  so  good-natured,  gar- 
rulous, and  cheerful.  But  then  they  speak 
English  freely  (I  mean  in  the  less  savage 
districts),  whereas  the  Highlander,  espe- 
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cially  of  Uw^  isljiiuls,  ofUui  a])j)oars  re- 
served or  (lovvnri^lit  stupid  when  lie  is 
only  sliy  of  revealinj^  his  defective  Eii<^- 
lish,  or  when  he  is  slowly  translating];'  his 
answer  to  yon  from  the  Gac^lie  into  tliis 
accpiired  toii<j;-ii(\  As  a  rule  the  Hi<^h- 
lander's  En<;lisli,  wliat  there  is  of  it,  is 
fairly  correct;  at  all  events  it  is  Eng-lish, 
and  not  Scotch.  (When  you  see  in  a  novel 
a  Hi<^'hlander  described  as  saying  "ken" 
and  "s})eir"  and  "niuckle,"  and  so  forth, 
be  sure  the  author  knows  more  about  the 
Gallowg-ate  of  Glasgow  than  about  the 
Highland  glens.)  The  cliief  i)eculiarity 
is  the  softening  of  the  v's  and  s's  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  a  fearful  hashing  up  of  the 
past  tense.  Occasionally  it  is  quite  ludi- 
crously correct.  The  keeper  here,  who 
has  very  little  English  indeed,  remarked 
the  other  day,  after  carefully  watching  the 
flight  of  a  grouse,  "I  thought  she  wass 
wounded ;  and  I  thought  she  would  fall ;  but 
she  made  another  effort  and  disappeared.  '■ 
This  was  the  slowly  delivered  speech  of  a 
young  fellow  who  did  not  know  the  word 
weasel,  and  had  to  fall  back  on  ' '  the  blood- 
thirsty animal,"  until  some  one  suggested 
the  name  of  the  beast,  whereupon  he  con- 
tinued his  story:  "  The  sweasel  that  wass 
hanging  on  to  the  wild-duck  when  I  shot 
him,"  etc.  Of  course  this  knowledge  or 
ignorance  of  English  varies  in  every  de- 


gree, from  the  lair'd  wlio  is  not  to  l)e  dis- 
tinguislKid  ffom  an  Englisliinan,  to  the  old 
sheplic^rd  who  lias  no  English  at  all. 

Whether  peoi)h5  coming  to  the  High- 
lands for  a  tini(;  (those  wiio  merely  run 
tlirough  tli(^  Highlands  see  nothing  of  the 
Iliglilanders  in  hotc^l  smoking-rooms,  or 
in  the  shops  of  small  towns,  or  at  steam- 
boat quays)  will  like  the  natives  or  not 
must  depend,  I  should  think,  very  much 
on  their  own  disposition.  Some  people 
could  not  brook  the  familiarity,  the  sort  of 
interfering  personal  interest  and  guardian- 
ship, that  an  elderly  Highland  servant,  for 
example,  displays  as  a  matter  of  course. 
An  English  lady  come  for  a  time  to  live  in 
the  Highlands  might  probably  be  sur^^rised 
that  the  cook  should  wish  to  kiss  the  chil- 
dren all  round  and  shake  hands  w^ith  the 
mistress  on  their  leaving.  Moreover,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  during  the  three 
months'  stay  the  cook  has  done  not  so 
much  what  the  mistress  has  told  her  as 
what  she  thinks  the  mistress  ought  to 
have  known  was  best;  and  that  she  has 
been  somewhat  prodigal  in  her  charity, 
all  for  the  proper  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  house.  But  what  if,  six  months  aft- 
er, a  parcel  should  arrive  in  the  south 
containing  a  lot  of  woollen  things  that 
Catherine  or  Maggie  or  Jessie  had  knit- 
ted  for  "the    little    misses"   during    the 
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leisure  of  the  winter  montlis,  and  that 
parcel  accompanied  by  t]ig  most  affection- 
ate messages,  but  hearing  no  address  on 
the  sheet  of  note-pape:  ?  Tlien  i^erhaps 
Jessie's  prompt  refusal  to  cook  eels,  or 
some  such  act  of  chivalrous  insubordina- 
tion, would  be  quite  forgotten;  and  the 
mistress  might  even  say,  "What  English 
ser\^ant  would  have  remembered  us,  after 
being  with  us  only  three  months  ?" 

No  doubt  the  maternal  or  paternal  inter- 
ference of  domestics,  however  well  meant, 
may  become  at  times  obtrusive.  I  re- 
member being  in  a  Highland  hotel  with  a 
distinguished  American  author,  who  one 
morning  came  down-stairs  in  a  state  of 
the  most  violent  indignation.  The  High- 
landers were  so  and  so,  the  Highland  ho- 
tels were  so  and  so,  Highland  servants 
ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  creation,  and  so 
fortli.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  my 
friend  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  cup 
of  hot  water  before  breakfast ;  that  he  liad 
rung  and  ordered  that  peculiar  form  of 
refreshment;  and  that  Duncan,  the  Boots, 
having  brought  it  into  the  room,  instead 
of  at  once  leaving,  had  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  regarded  the  visitor  with  an  air 
of  civil  remonstrance,  remarking,  "Dear 
me,  sir!  ye  are  surely  not  going  to  drink 
thatr  On  another  occasion  I  remember 
this  friendly  sort  of  interference  very 
nearly  producing  a  mutiny  on  board 
ship.  The  old  tub  of  a  yacht  we  then 
had  was  in  at  Bunessan,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mull,  and  we  wished  to  go  to 
lona  merely  for  the  afternoon.  Now  the 
simplest  plan  was  to  land  at  Bunessan, 
get  a  dog-cart  there,  and  drive  six  miles 
to  Fhion-port,  where  we  could  cross  the 
Sound  of  lona  by  the  ferry.  Orders  were 
accordingly  given  to  have  the  gig  lower- 
ed, that  we  might  go  ashore.  We  waited ; 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  boat  being  low- 
ered. Then  the  steward,  a  most  useful  in- 
termediary, was  summoned. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Why  doesn't 
Sandy*  have  the  gig  lowered  ?" 


*  Perhaps  I  ouglit  to  beg  Captain  Sandy's  par- 
don; but  in  a  country  wliere  everybody  is  a  Mac- 
lean, or  a  Macleod,  or  a  Macdougall,  or  a  Campbell, 
the  use  of  the  Christian  name  is  universal,  as  the 
only  way  of  distinguishing  people.  The  lairds,  of 
course,  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  estate,  so 
that  at  a  Highland  gathering  you  will  hear  Alp  call- 
ing to  Alp,  and  island  answering  island.  But  even 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  this  usage  are  some- 
times surprised  when  they  are  told  that  Loch  Fell 
has  been  ordered  to  try  hot  baths,  or  that  Glen- 
Skeoch  went  south  yesterday  by  the  steamer. 


John  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  with  a  sort  of  apologetic  smile,  ' '  They 
are  not  liking  to  think,  sir,  of  your  going 
over  the  land,  and  going  to  lona  in  the 
ferry-boat." 

"What  do  they  want,  then  ?  Do  they 
want  to  pull  all  the  way  to  lona  and  back  ?" 

"That  wass  what  they  were  saying," 
John  admitted. 

' '  Do  they  w^ant  to  pull  eighteen  miles, 
with  a  heavy  sea  driving  outside  ?" 

' '  They  will  not  mind  that.  It  wass  San- 
dy he  wass  saying  that  Mr.  Black  should 
go  ashore  at  lona  in  his  own  gig,  and  not 
in  any  ferry-boat,  and  they  were  all  say- 
ing that  too." 

And  indeed  the  upshot  of  it  Avas  that 
they  had  their  way,  the  steady  swing  of 
the  four  long  oars  bearing  us  to  lona  in 
a  far  briefer  time  than  we  could  have  ex- 
pected (though  we  got  a  shower  of  spray 
over  us  occasionally) ;  and  then  on  our 
homeward  voyage  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  tow  for  a  mile  or  two  from  a  small 
sailing  vessel  making  in  for  the  harbor. 

They  are  a  wiry  and  hard-enduring 
rather  than  a  muscularly  massive  race, 
though  here  and  there  the  Scandinavian 
physique  is  found  to  prevail.  In  the  isl- 
and of  Lewis  it  is  odd  to  note  how  in  the 
north,  where  the  names  of  the  villages 
and  mountains  have  Norse  terminations 
(host  and  hhal),  the  population  is  of  the 
stalwart,  tall,  fair- haired,  Scandinavian 
type,  while  the  smaller  black-haired  or 
red-haired  Celt  occupies  the  southern  half 
of  the  island,  in  which  the  names  of  the 
streams  and  mountains  and  lakes  are 
mostly  Celtic.  The  handsomest  man  I 
have  ever  seen  was  a  boatman  on  the  west 
of  Skye,  the  calm  and  serious  dignity  of 
whose  face  seemed  more  suggestive  of  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci  than  of  herring-fishing; 
and  the  handsomest  woman  I  have  ever 
seen  was  a  young  married  lady  who,  some 
years  ago,  hai^pened  to  be  travelling  in  the 
Clansman^  and  whose  gently  modulated 
English  indicated  an  Inverness  origin. 
When  a  Highland  girl,  even  of  the  pea- 
sant class,  is  pretty  (and  the  phenomenon 
is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence),  the  pretti- 
ness  is  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  type: 
the  forehead  high,  the  eyes  clear,  full,  and 
contemplative,  the  mouth  fine,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  gentle  and  yet  firm. 
Wordsworth  never  forgot  the  beauty  of 
the  Highland  girl  he  saw  at  Inversnaid: 
indeed,  it  is  said  he  had  to  recur  to  that 
fount  of  inspiration  when  he  wished   to 
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pay  a  poetical  compliment  to  his  wife. 
For  the  rest,  the  way  in  which  an  educated 
Highland  young*  lady  speaks  English  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  things  in  the 
world,  though  no  doubt  she  would  be  very 


much  surprised,  and  even  indignant,  if  she 
were  told  she  had  any  accent  at  all. 

One  final  word  about  the  climate  and 
the  scenery.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Millais  de- 
clare that  three  hours'  sunshine  in  Scot- 
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land  is  worth  three  months'  sunshine  at 
Cairo;  and  the  same  authority,  I  believe, 
is  responsible  for  the  admirable  aphorism 
that  Scotland  was  like  a  wet  pebble,  with 
the  colors  brought  out  by  the  rain.  Cer- 
tainly the  vividness  of  the  colors  one  finds 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  especially  in 
changeable  weather,  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  clouds,  the  purple  gloom  of 
the  islands  in  shadow,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scorching  sunlight  on  the  silver-gray 
bowlder,  the  yellow  lichen,  the  crimson 
heather,  and  the  clear  tea-brown  burn — 
all  this  is  at  once  the  delight  and  the  be- 
wilderment of  the  landscape  artist,  and 
must  arise  chiefly,  one  would  think,  from 
the  fact  that  the  atmosphere,  instead  of 
being  loaded  with  the  haze  of  continuous 


fine  weather,  is  being  continually  washed 
clear  by  Atlantic  squalls. 

This  must  account  also  for  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  blue  of  the  sky,  Avliich  is  a  deep 
germander -speedwell  sort  of  blue,  and 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  pale  tur- 
quoise blue  of  countries  where  far  better 
weather  prevails.  As  for  the  sunsets  over 
these  western  seas,  the  splendor  of  them 
is  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  else- 
where— except,  indeed,  one  evening  in 
mid- Atlantic,  and  then  the  sea  became  of 
so  extraordinary  golden  green  a  color 
that  even  the  "commies"  were  drawn 
from  their  poker  in  the  smoking-room  to 
stare  at  it.  In  fact,  that  mid- Atlantic 
phenomenon  was  too  extraordinary ;  it 
looked  unnatural  and  theatrical,  like  the 
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l)In('-(ir('  li'^'-lit  in  the  (irotto  Azzurro  [it 
Capi'i.  Mr.  l^ockycr,  to  wliom  llicse  sun- 
sets in  tli(^  West  11  i<ili lands  were  some- 
thin<^  of  a  revelation,  tells  ine  li(^  inia<,'"ines 
that  tlie  moisture  in  tlie  atniospliere  must 
have  sometliing"  to  do  with  the  hrilliancy 
of  the  colors;  but  tliere  is  also  this  to  be 
rememl)er(Hl,  that  the  ])lace  seems  to  have 
hvvn  ('onstruct(Hl  by  a  landscape  artist  for 
the  express  pur])()se  of  producing"  fine  sun- 
sets ;  for  while  the  glow  of  the  sky  above  is 
reflected  in  the  sea  beneath,  the  chances  are 
that  you  find  between  these  two  breadths 
of  light  a  long  and  mountainous  island, 
the  ruddy  purple  of  which  grows  more 
and  more  sombre  as  the  light  above  and 
below  grows  more  wonderful.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
steadily  rainy  day  in  the  West  Highlands, 
especially  if  you  are  at  sea,  is  more  devoid 
of  color  and  more  empty  and  cheerless  than 
anything  that  can  be  imagined.  A  waste 
of  gray  above;  a  waste  of  gray  beneath; 
around  you  a  soft,  continuous  "smurr" 
of  rain  that  drips  from  the  sails  on  to  the 
wet  decks ;  and  a  few  black  figures  in  shin- 
ino'  oil-skins — that  is  the  picture.      Then 


tlie  long  and  low  islands,  like  Coll  and 
Tiree,  grow  moi-e  sad  and  remote,  or  dis- 
appear altogctlier  in  tlu;  inist;  and  the 
liiglx'r,  mountainous  islands,  like  Rum 
and  Skye,  grow  more  awful  and  melan- 
choly as  th(^  gloom  gathers  on  their  jagged 
peaks.  The  world  seems  to  have  newly 
arisen  from  this  waste  of  waters,  for  there 
is  not  a  sign  of  life  along  the  voiceless 
shores.  iVnd  then,  again,  so  changeable 
is  this  climate,  hope  revives  in  the  after- 
noon when  a  touch  of  lemon-yellow  be- 
comes visible  in  the  west.  The  air  feels 
warmer  and  drier.  Clouds  begin  to  bank 
u]),  and  heavy  gray  masses  drift  slowly 
inland  across  Arisaig  and  Ardnamurchan, 
up  by  Knoidart  and  Glenelg.  Later  on 
the  heavens  open  over  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  a  stormy  sunset  declares  itself; 
'  the  Atlantic  seems  on  fire;  Haleval  and 
Haskeval,  away  in  the  north,  are  touched 
by  the  ruddy  glow.  But  no  squall  comes 
tearing  up ;  there  is  scarcely  enough  wind 
to  fill  the  sails;  the  dusk  of  the  evening- 
finds  everything  smooth  and  still;  after 
dinner,  rugs  and  shawls  are  brought  on 
deck.      And   then   the   moonlight  night  1 
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— the  heavens  a  clear  violet,  the  moon 
golden  and  full,  a  Jane  of  light  lyhig  on 
the  lapping  waves,  the  i^diance  shining 
more  palely  as  it  strikes  the  deck  and  the 
tall  masts.  The  sea  and  the  islands  and 
the  shores  seem  all  asleep,  and  there  is  not 
n  sound  but  the  soft  "Kurroo!  kurroo!" 
of  the  unseen  guillemots  ;  but  there  is  a 
sign  of  human  life  in  the  red  star  of  Ru- 
na-Gaul  light-house;  and  perhaps  in  the 
silence  the  dark  figure  at  the  bow  begins 
to  hum  a  Gaelic  song.  If  he  does,  be 
sure  it  is  a  song  of  farewell,  for  they 
have  scarcely  any  other:  it  may  be  "Fare- 
well to  Finnorie,"  or  "Farewell  to  Loch- 


aber,  and  farewell  to  my  Jean,"  or,  "O 
boatman,  a  hundred  farewells  to  you, 
wherever  it  is  you  may  be  going!"     And 

so  a  farewell  to  you  also,  my  dear , 

and  to  these  dry  bones  of  reminiscence; 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Abbey  will  come  along 
and  help  me  with  his  pencil,  though  1 
never  in  my  life  saw  despair  so  visibly  de- 
picted on  a  human  countenance  as  when 
he  took  out  his  neat  little  sketch-book  and 
then  looked  up  at  the  mountain  giants  of 
Glencoe. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

William  Black. 

Lerags,  Loch  Feochan,  North  Britain. 
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MISS   ETHEL   REED   AND   MISS   HENRIETTA 
SPAULDING. 

IN  an  upper  chamber  of  a  boarding- 
house  in  Melanchthon  Place,  Boston,  a 
mature,  plain  young  lady,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  establishing  herself  in  the 
room  for  the  first  time,  moves  about,  be- 
stowing little  touches  of  decoration  here 
and  there,  and  talking  with  another  young 
lady,  whose  voice  comes  through  the  open 
doorway  of  an  inner  room. 

3Iiss  Ethel  Reed  from  within:  "What 
in  the  world  are  you  doing,  Nettie  ?" 

Miss  Henrietta  Spaulding:  "Oh,  stick- 
ing up  a  household  god  or  two.  What 
are  you  doing  ?" 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  Despairing. " 

Miss  Spaulding :  "Still  T 

Miss  Reed,  tragically:  ''Still:  How 
soon  did  you  expect  me  to  stop  ?  I  am 
here  on  the  sofa,  where  I  flung  myself 
two  hours  ago,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  get  up.  There  is  no  reason  why  I 
ever  should." 

Miss  Spaidding,  suggestively:  "Din- 
ner." 

Miss  Reed :  "Oh,  dinner!  Dinner,  to 
a  broken  heart !" 

Miss  Spaulding  .•  "  I  don't  believe  your 
heart  is  broken." 

Miss  Reed:  "But  I  tell  you  it  is!  I 
ought  to  know  when  my  own  heart  is 
broken,  I  should  hope.  What  makes  you 
think  it  isn't  ^" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "  Oh,  it's  happened  so 
often !" 


Miss  Reed:  "But  this  is  a  real  case. 
You  ought  to  feel  my  forehead.  It's  as 
hot  r 

3Iiss  Spaidding :  "You  ought  to  get 
up  and  help  me  put  this  room  to  rights, 
and  then  you  would  feel  better." 

Miss  Reed:  "No;  I  should  feel  worse. 
The  idea  of  household  gods  makes  me  sick. 
Sylvan  deities  are  what  /want;  the  great 
god  Pan  among  the  cat-tails  and  arrow- 
heads in  the  '  ma'sh'  at  Ponkwasset;  the 
dryads  of  the  birch  woods — there  are  no 
oaks — the  nymphs  that  haunt  the  heights 
and  hollows  of  the  dear  old  mountain; 
the—" 

Miss  Spaidding  :  ' '  Wha-a-at  ?  I  can't 
hear  a  word  you  say." 

Miss  Reed :  ''That's  because  you  keep 
fussing  about  so.  Why  don't  you  be 
quiet,  if  you  want  to  hear  ?"  She  lifts 
her  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  with  a  pause 
for  distinctness  between  the  words:  "  I'm 
heart-broken  for — Ponkwasset.  The  dry- 
ads— of  the — birch  woods.  The  nymphs 
— and  the  great — god — Pan — in  the  reeds 
— by  the  river.  And  all — that— sort  of — 
thing!" 

Miss  Spaidding:  "You  know  very 
well  you're  not." 

Miss  Reed  :  "I'm  not  ?  What's  the  rea- 
son I'm  not  ?  Then  what  am  I  heart- 
broken for  ?" 

Miss  Spaidding:  "You're  not  heart- 
broken at  all.  You  know  very  well  that 
he'll  call  before  we've  been  here  twenty- 
four  hours." 

Miss  Reed:  "Who?" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "The  great  god  Pan. " 

Miss  Reed:  "  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are,  to 
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Miock  nic  sol      (^)in(^  in  lici-c 
tliizc  a  little!      Do,  Nettie." 

Miss  Span  Id  in  g :  "No;  you 
\w\'i'  and  utilize  ii  little.      I'm 
your  best  ^ood,  as  they  say  at 
l^onkwasset.'' 

il//.s.s'  Reed:  "When  they 
want  to  he  disapfreeable!" 

Miss  Spaidding :  "If  this 
room  isn't  in  order  by  the  time 
he  calls,  you'll  be  everlasting- 
ly dis^-raced." 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  I'm  that  now. 
I  can't  be  more  so — there  is 
that  comfort.  What  makes 
you  think  he'll  call  ?" 

Miss  Spaidding :  ' '  Because 
he's  a  gentleman,  and  will 
want  to  apologize.  He  be- 
haved very  rudely  to  you." 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  No,  Nettie ;  I 
behaved  rudely  to  him.  Yes  ! 
Besides,  if  he  behaved  rudely, 
he  was  no  gentleman.  It's  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  don't 
you  see  ?  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'm  going  to  do  if  he 
comes.  I'm  going  to  show  a 
proper  spirit  for  once  in  my 
life.  I'm  going  to  refuse  to 
see  him.  YoiCve  got  to  see 
him." 

Miss  Spaidding:  "Non- 
sense!" 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  Why  non- 
sense ?    Oh,  why  ?  Expound !" 

Miss  Spaidding :  ' '  Because 
he  wasn't  rude  to  me,  and  he 
doesn't  want  to  see  me.  Be- 
cause I'm  plain,  and' you're 
pretty." 

Miss  Reed:  ''Vmnot!  You 
know  it  perfectly  well.  I'm 
hideous !" 

Miss  Spaulding :  ' '  Because 
I'm  poor,  and  you're  a  person 
of  independent  property." 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  Dependent 
property,  I  should  call  it:  just 
enough  to  be  useless  on !  But 
that's  insulting  to  him.  How 
can  you  say  it's  because  I  have 
money  ?" 

Miss  Spaidding :  "Well,  then,  I  won't. 
I  take  it  back.  Ill  say  it's  because  you're 
young,  and  I'm  old." 

Miss  Reed:  "You're  not  old.     You're 
as  young  as  anybody,  Nettie  Spaulding. 
And    you    know    I'm    not    young  ;    I'm 
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twenty-seven,  if  Tm  a  day.  I'm  just 
dropping  into  the  grav(;.  But  I  can't  ar- 
gue with  you,  miles  off  so,  any  longer." 
Miss  Reed  api)ears  at  the  open  door,  drag- 


^'■S-Tjx/A'W^-j' 


BUT    I    can't    argue    WITH    YOU,   MILES    OFF   SO,  ANY   LONGER.' 


little 


ging  languidly  after  her  the  shawl  which 
she  had  evidently  drawn  round  her  on  the 
sofa;  her  fair  hair  is  a  little  disordered, 
and  she  presses  it  into  shape  with  one 
hand  as  she  comes  forAvard;  a  lovely 
flush  vies  with  a  heavenly  pallor  in  her 
cheeks;  she  looks  a  little  pensive  in  the 
arching  eyebrows,  and  a  little  humorous 
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about  the  dimpled  mouth.  "Now  I  can 
prove  that  you  are  entirely  ^  wrong-. 
Where  were  you  ? — This  room  is  rather 
an  improvement  over  the  one  we  had  last 
winter.  There  is  more  of  a  view" — she 
^oes  to  the  window — "  of  the  houses  across 
the  place;  and  I  always  think  the  swell 
front  gives  a  pretty  shape  to  a  room.  I'm 
sorry  they've  stopped  buildingthem.  Your 
piano  g-oes  very  nicely  into  that  little  al- 
cove. Yes,  we're  quite  palatial.  And,  on 
the  whole,  I'm  glad  there's  no  fire-place. 
It's  a  pleasure  at  times ;  but  for  the  most 
part  it's  a  vanity  and  a  vexation,  getting 
dust  and  ashes  over  everything.  Yes; 
after  all,  give  me  the  good  old-fashioned, 
clean,  convenient  register!  Ugh!  My 
feet  are  like  ice."  She  pulls  an  easy- 
chair  up  to  the  register  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  and  pushes  open  its  valves  with 
the  toe  of  her  slipper.  As  she  settles  her- 
self luxuriously  in  the  chair,  and  poises 
her  feet  daintily  over  the  register:  "  Ah, 
this  IS  something  like!  Henrietta  Spaul- 
ding,  ma'am !  Did  I  ever  tell  jou  that  you 
were  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ?" 

Miss  Spaulding,  wtio  continues  her 
work  of  arranging  the  room  :   ' '  Often." 

Miss  Reed :  "Did  you  ever  believe  it  ?" 

Miss  Spaidding :  "Never." 

Miss  Reed:  "Why?" 

Miss  Spaidding,  thoughtfully  regard- 
ing a  vase  which  she  holds  in  her  hand, 
after  several  times  shifting  it  from  a 
bracket  to  the  corner  of  her  piano  and 
back:  "I  wish  I  could  tell  where  you 
do  look  best !" 

Miss  Reed,  leaning  forward  Avistfully, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  resting  on  her 
knees:  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  ichy 
you  don't  believe  you're  the  best  friend  I 
have  in  the  world." 

Miss  Spaidding,  finally  placing  the 
^ase  on  the  bracket:  "Because  you've 
said  so  too  often." 

Miss  Reed:  "  Oh,  that's  no  reason!  I 
can  prove  to  you  that  you  are.  Who  else 
but  you  would  have  taken  in  a  homeless 
and  friendless  creature  like  me,  and  let 
her  stay  bothering  round  in  demoralizing 
idleness,  while  you  were  seriously  teaching 
the  young  idea  how  to  drub  the  piano  ?" 

Miss  Spaidding:  ' '  Anybody  who  want- 
ed a  room-mate  as  much  as  I  did,  and 
could  have  found  one  willing  to  pay  more 
than  her  share  of  the  lodging." 

Miss  Reed,  thoughtfully  :  "Do  you 
think  so,  Henrietta  ?" 

Miss  Spaidding :  "I  know  so." 


Miss  Reed:  "And  you're  not  afraid 
that  you  wrong  yourself  ?" 

Miss  Spaulding  :  "Not  the  least." 

Miss  Reed:  "Well,  be  it  so— as  they 
say  in  novels.  I  will  not  contradict  you ; 
I  will  not  say  you  are  my  best  friend ;  I  will 
merely  say  that  you  are  my  only  friend. 
Come  here,  Henrietta.  Draw  up  your 
chair,  and  put  your  little  hand  in  mine." 

Miss  Spaulding^  with  severe  distrust: 
"What  do  you  want,  Ethel  Reed  ?" 

Miss  Reed ;  "  I  want — I  want — to  talk 
it  over  with  you." 

Miss  Spaidding,  recoiling:  "I  knew 
it!  Well,  now,  we've  talked  it  over 
enough ;  we've  talked  it  over  till  thei'e's 
nothing  left  of  it." 

Miss  Reed:  "Oh,  there's  everything 
left!  It  remains  in  all  its  original  enor- 
mity. Perhaps  we  shall  get  some  new 
light  upon  it."  She  extends  a  pleading 
hand  toward  Miss  Spaulding.  "Come, 
Henrietta,  my  only  friend,  shake ! — as  the 
'  good  Indians'  say.  Let  your  Ethel  pour 
her  hackneyed  sorrows  into  your  bosom. 
(Such  an  uncomfortable  image,  it  always 
seems,  doesn't  it,  pouring  sorrows  into 
bosoms !)     Come !" 

Miss  Spaulding,  decidedly:  "No,  I 
won't !  And  you  needn't  try  wheedling 
any  longer.  I  won't  sympathize  with  you 
on  that  basis  at  all." 

Miss  Reed  :  "  What  shall  I  try,  then,  if 
you  won't  let  me  try  wheedling  ?" 

Miss  Spaulding,  going  to  the  piano 
and  opening  it:  "Try  courage;  try  self- 
respect." 

Miss  Reed :  "Oh  dear!  when  I  haven't 
a  morsel  of  either.  Are  you  going  to 
practice,  you  cruel  maid  ?" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "Of  course  I  am .  It's 
half  past  four,  and  if  I  don't  do  it  now  I 
sha'n't  be  prepared  to-morrow  for  Miss 
Robins:  she  takes  this  piece." 

Miss  Reed:  "Well,  well,  perhaps  it's 
all  for  the  best.  If  music  be  the  food  of 
— umph-umph! — you  know  what! — play 
on."  They  both  laugh,  and  Miss  Spaulding 
pushes  back  a  little  from  the  piano,  and 
wheels  toward  her  friend,  letting  one 
hand  rest  slightly  on  the  keys. 

Miss  Spaulding:  "  Ethel  Reed,  you're 
the  most  ridiculous  girl  in  the  world." 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  Correct !" 

Miss  Spaulding:  "  And  I  don't  believe 
you  ever  were  in  love,  or  ever  will  be." 

Miss  Reed :  "Ah,-  there  you  wrong  me, 
Henrietta !  I  have  been,  and  I  shall  he- 
lots of  times." 
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Miss  Spaidding :  "Well,  what  do  yon 
want  to  say  now  ?  You  must  hurry,  for  1 
caiTt  lose  any  more  time." 

Miss  Heed:  "I  will  free  my  mind  with 
all  [)()ssil)le  neatness  and  dis|)ateh.  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  ^o  over  the  whole  atfair,  from 
Alfred  to  Omaha;  and  you've  f^ot  to  let 
me  talk  as  much  slang  and  nonsense  as  I 
want.  And  then  III  skip  all  the  details  I 
can.      Will  you  ?" 

Miss  Sj)ai(hli)ig,  with  impatient  pa- 
tience:  "  Oh,  I  su})pose  so!" 

Miss  Reed :  "  That's  very  sweet  of  you, 
though  you  don't  look  it.  Now,  where 
was  I  ?  Oh  yes  ;  do  you  think  it  was 
forth-putting  at  all,  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
give  me  the  lessons?" 

Miss  Spaidding:  ' '  It  depends  upon  why 
you  asked  him." 

Miss  Reed ;  "  I  asked  him  from — from — 
Let  me  see;  I  asked  him  because — from — 
Yes,  I  say  it  boldly;  I  asked  him  from 
an  enthusiasm  for  art  and  a  sincere  wish 
to  learn  the  use  of  oil,  as  he  called  it. 
Yes!" 

Miss  Spaidding :  "Are  you  sure?" 

Miss  Reed :  "Sure  ?  Well,  we  will  say 
that  I  am,  for  the  sake  of  argument.  And, 
having  secured  this  basis,  the  question  is 
whether  I  wasn't  bound  to  offer  him  pay 
at  the  end,  and  whether  he  w^asn't  wrong 
to  take  my  doing  so  in  dudgeon." 

Miss  Spaidding :  "  Yes,  I  think  he  was 
wrong.  And  the  terms  of  his  refusal  were 
very  ungentlemanly.  He  ought  to  apolo- 
gize most  amply  and  humbly."  At  a  cer- 
tain expression  in  Miss  Reed's  face,  she 
adds,  with  severity:  " Unless  you're  keep- 
ing back  the  main  point.  You  usually 
do.      Are  you  ?" 

Miss  Reed:  "No,  no.  I've  told  you 
everything— everything !" 

Miss  Spaulding:  "Then  I  say,  as  I  said 
from  the  beginning,  that  he  behaved  very 
badly.  It  was  very  awkward  and  very 
painful, but  you've  really  nothing  to  blame 
yourself  for." 

Miss  Reed,  ruefully :   ' '  No-o-o !" 

Miss  Spaiddiyig :  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  sort  of  '  No'  ?" 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  Nothin  g. ' ' 

Miss  Spaidding,  sternly :  ' '  Yes,  you  do, 
Ethel." 

Miss  Reed:  "I  don't,  really.  What 
makes  you  think  I  do  ?" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "It  sounded  very  dis- 
honest." 

Miss  Reed :  "Did  it  ?  I  didn't  mean  it 
to."      Her   friend    breaks    down    with   a 


laugh,  wiiile  Miss  Reed  pi'eserves  a  de- 
mui-e  countenance. 

il//.s.s  Spaidding  :  "  What  are  you  kecj)- 
ing  hack  ?" 

Miss  Reed:  "  Nothing  at  all— less  than 
nothing!  1  never  thought  it  was  woilh 
mentioning." 

Miss  Spaidding  :  "  Are  you  telling  me 
the  truth  ?" 

Miss  Reed  :  "  I'm  telling  you  the  truth, 
and  sometliing  more.  You  can't  ask  bet- 
ter than  that,  can  you?" 

Miss  Spaidding,  turning  to  her  music 
again :   ' '  Certainly  not. " 

Miss  Reed,  in  a  pathetic  wail:  "Oh, 
Henrietta,  do  you  abandon  me  thus  ? 
Well,  I  will  tell  you,  heartless  girl  I  I've 
only  kept  it  back  till  now  because  it  was 
so  extremely  mortifying  to  my  pride  as  an 
artist— as  a  student  of  oil.  Will  you  hear 
me?" 

Miss  Spaulding,  beginning  to  play: 
"No." 

Miss  Reed,  with  burlesque  wildness: 
"You  shall!"  Miss  S.  involuntarily  de- 
sists. ' '  There  was  a  moment — a  fatal 
moment — when  he  said  he  thought  he 
ought  to  tell  me  that  if  I  found  oil  amus- 
ing I  could  go  on ;  but  that  he  didn't  be- 
lieve I  should  ever  learn  to  use  it,  and  he 
couldn't  let  me  take  lessons  from  him  with 
the  expectation  that  I  should.      There !" 

Miss  Spaulding,  with  awful  reproach: 
"And  you  call  that  less  than  nothing? 
I've  almost  a  mind  never  to  speak  to  you 
again,  Ethel.  How  could  you  deceive  me 
so?" 

Miss  Reed:  "Was  it  really  deceiving  ? 
I  shouldn't  call  it  so.  And  I  needed  your 
sympathy  so  much,  and  I  knew  I  shouldn't 
get  it  unless  you  thought  I  was  altogether 
in  the  right." 

Miss  Spaulding:  "  You  were  altogether 
in  the  wrong  !  And  it's  you  that  ought 
to.  apologize  to  him  —  on  your  bended 
knees.  How  could  you  offer  him  money 
after  that  ?     I  wonder  at  you,  Ethel !" 

Miss  Reed:  "Why — don't  you  see,  Net- 
tie ? — I  did  keep  on  taking  the  lessons  of 
him.  I  did  find  oil  amusing— or  the  oilist 
— and  I  kept  on.  Of  course  I  had  to,  off 
there  in  a  farm-house  full  of  lady  board- 
ers, and  he  the  only  gentleman  short  of 
Crawford's.  Strike,  but  hear  me,  Henri- 
etta Spaulding!  W^hat  was  I  to  do  about 
the  half-dozen  lessons  I  had  taken  before 
he  told  me  I  should  never  learn  to  use  oil  ? 
Was  I  to  offer  to  pay  him  for  these,  and 
not  for  the  rest ;  or  was  I  to  treat  the  whole 
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series  as  gratuitous  ?  I  used  to  lie  awake 
thinking  about  it.  I've  ^ot  some  little 
tact,  but  I  couldn't  find  any  way  out  of 
the  trouble.  It  was  a  box — yes,  a  box  of 
the  deepest  dye!  And  the  whole  affair 
having  got  to  be  —  something  else,  don't 
you  know  ? — made  it  all  the  worse.  And 
if  he'd  only  —  only —  But  he  didn't. 
Not  a  syllable,  not  a  breath!  And  there 
I  was.  I  had  to  offer  him  the  money. 
And  it's  almost  killed  me  —  the  way  he 
took  my  offering  it,  and  now  the  way  you 
take  it!  And  it's  all  of  a  piece."  Miss 
Reed  suddenly  snatches  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  and  buries  her  face  in  it. 
—"Oh  dear— oh  dear !    Oh !— hu,  hu,  hu  !" 

Miss  Spaiilding,  relenting:  "It  was 
awkward." 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  Awkward !  You  seem  to 
think  that  because  I  carry  things  off  light- 
ly I  have  no  feeling." 

Miss  Spaulding :  "You  know  I  don't 
think  that,  Ethel." 

Miss  Reed,  pursuing  her  advantage :  "  I 
don't  know  it  from  you,  Nettie.  I've  tried 
and  tried  to  pass  it  off  as  a  joke,  and  to 
treat  it  as  something  funny ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  it's  no  joke  at  all." 

Miss  Spaulding,  sympathetically :  "I 
see,  dear." 

Miss  Reed:  "It's  not  that  I  care  for 
him — " 

Miss  Spaulding  :  "  Why,  of  course." 

Miss  Reed:  "For  I  don't  in  the  least. 
He  is  horrid  every  way:  blunt,  and  rude, 
and  horrid.  I  never  cared  for  him.  But 
I  care  for  myself!  He  has  put  me  in  tlie 
position  of  having  done  an  unkind  thing 
— an  unladylike  thing — when  I  was  only 
doing  what  I  had  to  do.  Why  need  he 
have  taken  it  the  way  he  did  ?  Why 
couldn't  he  have  said  politely  that  he 
couldn't  accept  the  money  because  he 
hadn't  earned  it  ?  Even  that  would  have 
been  mortifying  enough.  But  he  must 
go  and  be  so  violent,  and  rush  off,  and — 
Oh,  I  never  could  have  treated  anybody 
so!" 

Miss  Spaidding :  ' '  Not  unless  you  vf  ere 
verv  fond  of  them." 

Miss  Reed:  "What?" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "Not  unless  you  were 
very  fond  of  them." 

Miss  Reed,  putting  away  her  handker- 
chief: "  Oh,  nonsense,  Nettie !  He  never 
cared  anything  for  me,  or  he  couldn't  have 
acted  so.  But  no  matter  for  that.  He 
has  fixed  everything  so  that  it  can  never 
be  got  straight — never  in  the  world.      It 


will  just  have  to  remain  a  hideous  mass 
of— of — /  don't  know  what ;  and  I  have 
simply  got  to  go  on  withering  with  despair 
at  the  point  where  I  left  off.  But  I  don't 
care!     That's  one  comfort." 

Miss  Spaulding ;  "  I  don't  believe  he'll 
let  you  wither  long,  Ethel." 

Miss  Reed:  "He's  let  me  wither  for 
twenty-four  hours  already!  But  it's  no- 
thing  to  me,  now,  how  long  he  lets  me 
wither.  I'm  perfectly  satisfied  to  have 
the  affair  remain  as  it  is.  I  am  in  the 
right,  and  if  he  comes  I  shall  refuse  to  see 
him." 

Miss  Spaidding :  "Oh  no,  you  won't, 
Ethel!" 

Miss  Reed:  "Yes,  I  shall.  I  shall  re- 
ceive him  very  coldly.  I  won't  listen  to 
any  excuse  from  him." 

Miss  Spaulding:  "Oh  yes,  you  will, 
Ethel !" 

Miss  Reed:  "No,  I  shall  not.  If  he 
wishes  me  to  listen  to  him  he  must  begin 
by  humbling  himself  in  the  dust — yes,  the 
dust,  Nettie !  I  won't  take  anything  short 
of  it.  I  insist  that  he  shall  realize  that  I 
have  suffered." 

Miss  Spaidding :  ' '  Perhaps  he  has  suf- 
fered too!" 

Miss  Reed :  "Oh,  he  suffered !" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "You  know  that  he 
was  perfectly  devoted  to  you." 

Miss  Reed  :  "  He  never  said  so." 

Miss  Spaulding:  "Perhaps  he  didn't 
dare." 

Miss  Reed :  "He  dared  to  be  very  inso- 
lent to  me." 

Miss  Spaulding  :  "And  you  know  you 
liked  him  very  much." 

Miss  Reed:  "I  won't  let  you  say  that, 
Nettie  Spaulding.  I  didn''t  like  him.  I 
respected  and  admired  him  ;  but  I  didn't 
like  him.  He  will  never  come  near  me ; 
but  if  he  does  he  has  got  to  begin  by — by — 
Let  me  see,  what  shall  I  make  him  begin 
by  doing?"  She  casts  up  her  eyes  for  in- 
spiration while  she  leans  forward  over  the 
register.  "  Yes,  I  will !  He  has  got  to  be- 
gin by  taking  that  money !" 

Miss  Spaulding :  ' '  Ethel,  you  wouldn't 
put  that  affront  upon  a  sensitive  and  high- 
spirited  man !" 

Miss  Reed:  "Wouldn't  I?  You  wait 
and  see,  Miss  Spaulding!  He  shall  take 
the  money,  and  he  shall  sign  a  receipt  for 
it.  I'll  draw  up  the  receipt  now,  so  as  to 
have  it  ready,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  sign 
it  the  moment  he  enters  this  door — the 
very  instant !"     She  takes  a  portfolio  from 
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the  table  near  her,  ^vithout  rising-,  and 
writes :  "  '  Received  from  Miss  Ethel  Reed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-live  dollars,  in 
full,  for  twenty-five  lessons  in  oil-paint- 
ing. "  Tliere — when  Mr.  Oliver  Ransom  has 
signed  this  little  document  he  may  begin 
to  talk  :  not  before  1''     She  leans  back  in 


her  chair  with  an  air  of  pitiless  determina- 
tion. 

Miss  Spaulding :  "But,  Ethel,  you 
don't  mean  to  make  him  take  money  for 
the  lessons  he  gave  you  after  he  told  you 
you  couldn't  learn  anything  ?'' 

Miss   JReed,  after   a    moment's    pause: 
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"Yes,  I  do.  This  is  to  x^udIsIi  liim.  I 
don't  wish  for  justice  ii^^w;  I  wisli  for 
vengeance !  At  first  I  would  have  com- 
promised on  the  six  lessons,  or  on  none 
at  all.  if  he  had  behaved  nicely;  but  after 
what's  happened  I  shall  insist  upon  pay- 
ing him  for  every  lesson,  so  as  to  make 
him  feel  that  the  whole  thing,  from  first 
to  last,  was  a  purely  business  transaction 
on  my  part.  Yes,  a  purely  business 
transaction !" 

Miss  Spaulding^  turning  to  her  music: 
"Then  I've  got  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you,  Ethel  Reed." 

Miss  Reed ;  "  I  don't  say  but  what,  after 
he's  taken  the  money  and  signed  the  re- 
ceipt, I'll  listen  to  anything  else  he's  got 
to  say,  very  willingly."  Miss  Spaulding 
makes  no  answer,  but  begins  to  play  with 
a  scientific  absorption,  feeling  her  way  fit- 
fully through  the  new  piece,  while  Miss 
Reed,  seated  by  the  register,  trifles  witli 
the  book  she  has  taken  from  the  table. 


MR.    GRINNIDGE   AND   MR.    RANSOM:    THEN 
MISS   SPAULDING   AND   MISS   REED. 

The  interior  of  the  room  of  Miss  Spaul- 
ding and  Miss  Reed  remains  in  view,  while 
the  scene  discloses,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition  wall  in  the  same  house,  the  bach- 
elor apartment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Grinnidge. 
Mr.  Grinnidge,  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  has 
the  effect  of  having  just  come  in  ;  his 
friend  Mr.  Oliver  Ransom  stands  at  the 
window,  staring  out  into  the  November 
weather. 

Grinnidge  :  "  How  long  have  you  been 
waiting  here  ?" 

Ransom:  "Ten  minutes — ^ten  years. 
How  should  I  know  ?" 

Grinnidge :  "Well,  I  don't  know  who 
else  should.      Get  back  to-day  ?" 

Ransom:  "Last  night." 

Grinnidge  :  "  Well,  take  off  your  coat, 
and  pull  up  to  the  register  and  warm 
your  poor  feet."  He  puts  his  hand  out 
over  the  register.  ' '  Confound  it !  some- 
body's got  the  register  open  in  the  next 
room !  You  see,  one  pipe  comes  up  from 
the  furnace  and  branches  into  a  V  just 
under  the  floor,  and  professes  to  heat  both 
rooms.  But  it  don't.  There  was  a  fel- 
low in  there  last  winter  who  used  to  get 
all  my  heat.  Used  to  go  out  and  leave 
his  register  open,  and  I'd  come  in  here  just 
before  dinner  and  find  this  place  as  cold 


as  a  barn.  We  had  a  running  fight  of  it 
all  winter.  The  man  who  got  his  register 
open  first  in  the  morning  got  all  the  heat 
for  the  day,  for  it  never  turned  the  other 
way  when  it  started  in  one  direction. 
Used  to  almost  suffocate — warm,  muggy 
days — maintaining  my  rights.  Some  pi- 
ano-pounder in  there  this  winter,  it  seems. 
Hear  ?  And  she  hasn't  lost  any  time  in 
learning  the  trick  of  the  register.  What 
kept  you  so  late  in  the  country  ?" 

Ransom,  after  an  absent-minded  pause : 
"Grinnidge,  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
some  advice." 

Grinnidge:  "You  can  have  all  you 
want  of  it  at  the  market  price." 

Ransom  :  "I  don't  mean  your  legal  ad- 
vice." 

Grinnidge:  "I'm  sorry.  What  have 
you  been  doing  ?" 

Ransom  :  "  I've  been  making  an  ass  of 
myself." 

Grinnidge  :  ' '  Wasn't  that  rather  super- 
fluous ?" 

RoMSom :  "If  you  please,  yes.  But 
now,  if  you're  capable  of  listening  to 
me  without  any  further  display  of  your 
cross-examination  wit,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  how  it  happened." 

Grinnidge :  "I  will  do  my  best  to  veil 
my  brilliancy.      Go  on." 

Ransom:  "I  went  up  to  Poukwasset 
early  in  September  for  the  foliage." 

Grinnidge :  "And  staid  till  late  in  Oc- 
tober. There  must  have  been  a  reason 
for  that.  What  was  her  name  ?  Foli- 
age ?" 

Ransom,  coming  up  to  the  corner  of  the 
chimney-piece,  near  which  his  friend  sits, 
and  talking  to  him  directly  over  the  re- 
gister: "I  think  you'll  have  to  get  along 
without  the  name  for  the  present.  I'll 
tell  you  by-and-by."  As  Mr.  Ransom 
pronounces  these  words.  Miss  Reed,  on 
her  side  of  the  partition,  lifts  her  head 
with  a  startled  aii*,  and,  after  a  moment 
of  vague  circumspection,  listens  keenly. 
"But  she  was  beautiful.  She  was  a 
blonde,  and  she  had  the  loveliest  eyes — 
eyes,  you  know,  that  could  be  funny  or 
tender,  just  as  she  chose — the  kind  of  eyes 
I  always  liked."  Miss  Reed  leans  forward 
over  the  register.  "  She  had  one  of  those 
faces  that  always  leave  you  in  doubt 
whether  they're  laughing  at  you,  and  so 
keep  you  in  wholesome  subjection;  but 
you  feel  certain  that  they're  good,  and 
that  if  they  did  hurt  you  by  laughing  at 
you,  they'd  look  sorry  for  you  afterward. 
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WluMJ  s]\o  walkcul  you  saw  wlial  an  cx- 
qiiisito  (M'eiitiUH^  sli(i  was.  It  always  iiuule 
iiic  uuul  to  tliiiik  I  couldiTl  pdint  lier 
walk." 

(Irinnidgc  ."1  suppose*  you  saw  a  <ifoo(l 
(leal  of  li(M'  walk." 

liiin.soDi :  "Yes;  we  were  oil'  in  tlie 
woods  and  fields  half  the  time  too^ether." 
lie  takes  a  turn  toward  tlu^  window. 

Miss  lieed^  suddenly  shutting  th(^  re- 
^•ister  on  her  side:   "  Oh  !" 

Miss  Spanhliitg,  lookin<;^  up  from  her 
music :   "What  is  it,  Ethel  V 

Miss  Reed:  "  Nothing-,  nothing;  I — I — 
thought  it  was  getting*  too  warm.  Go 
on,  dear;  don't  let  me  interrupt  you." 
After  a  moment  of  heroic  self-denial  she 
softly  presses  the  register  open  with  her 
foot. 

Ransom^  coming  hack  to  the  register: 
"It  all  hegan  in  that  way.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  one  day  to  rescue  her  from 
ix — cow." 

Miss  Reed:  "Oh,  for  shame  I" 

Miss  Spaidding,  desisting  from  her  pi- 
ano :   "What  is  the  matter ?" 

Miss  Reed,  clapping  the  register  to: 
"  This  ridiculous  book  !  But  don't — don't 
mind  me,  Nettie."  Breathlessly:  "Go — 
go — on !"  Miss  Spaulding  resumes,  and 
again  Miss  Reed  softly  presses  the  register 
open. 

Ransom,  after  a  pause:  "The  cow  was 
grazing,  and  had  no  more  thought  of 
hooking  Miss — " 

Miss  Reed:  "Oh,  I  didn't  suppose  he 
icould! — Go  on,  Nettie,  go  on!  The  hero 
— such  a  goose!" 

Ransom  :  "I  drove  her  away  with  my 
camp-stool,  and  Miss — the  young  lady — 
was  as  grateful  as  if  I  had  rescued  her 
from  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals.  I 
walked  home  with  her  to  the  farm-house, 
and  the  trouble  began  at  once."  Pan- 
tomime of  indignant  protest  and  bur- 
lesque menace  on  the  part  of  Miss  Reed. 
"There  wasn't  another  well  woman  in 
■the  house,  except  her  friend  Miss  Spaul- 
ding, who  was  rather  old  and  rather 
plain."  He  takes  another  turn  to  the 
window^ 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  Oh  !"  She  shuts  the  regis- 
ter, but  instantly  opens  it  again.  "Loud- 
er, Nettie." 

Miss  Spaidding,  in  astonishment: 
"What?" 

Miss  Reed:  "Did  I  speak?  I  didn't 
know  it.      I — ^" 

Miss  Spaulding,  desisting  from  prac- 


licc:  "What  is  thai,  strang(%  hollow,  rum- 
bling, mumlding  kind  of  noises  ?" 

Miss  Reed,  softly  closing  tlui  rcgist(!r 
with  her  foot:  "I  don't  liear  any  strange, 
hollow^,  I'umbling,  mumbling  kiiid  of 
]ioise.      Do  you  hear  it  7iow  f 

Miss  Spaulding.  "No.  It  was  the 
Brighton  whistle,  probably." 

Miss  Reed:  "Oh,  very  likely."  As 
Miss  Spaulding  turns  again  to  her  practice 
Miss  Reed  re-opens  the  register  and  listens 
again.  A  little  interval  of  silence  ensues, 
while  Ransom  lights  a  cigarette. 

Grinnidge :  "So  you  sought  opportuni- 
ties of  rescuing  her  from  other  cows  ?" 

Ransom,  returning:  "That  wasn't  ne- 
cessary. The  young  lady  was  so  impressed 
by  my  behavior  that  she  asked  if  I  would 
give  her  some  lessons  in  the  use  of  oil." 

Grinnidge :  "She  thought  if  she  knew 
how  to  paint  pictures  like  yours  she 
wouldn't  need  any  one  to  drive  the  cows 
away." 

Ransom:  "Don't  be  farcical,  Grin- 
nidge. Tliat  sort  of  thing  will  do  w4th 
some  victim  on  the  witness  stand  who 
can't  help  himself.  Of  course  I  said  I 
would,  and  we  were  off  half  the  time  to- 
gether, painting  the  loveliest  and  loneliest 
bits  around  Ponkwasset.  It  all  went  on 
very  well  till  one  day  I  felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  tell  her  that  I  didn't  think  she 
would  ever  learn  to  paint,  and  that  if  she 
was  serious  about  it  she'd  better  drop  it 
at  once,  for  she  was  w^asting  her  time." 

Grinnidge,  getting  up  to  fill  his  pipe: 
"That  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  do." 

Ransom ;  "  I  told  her  that  if  it  amused 
her,  to  keej)  on,  I  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  her  all  the  hints  I  could,  but  that 
I  oughtn't  to  encourage  her.  She  seemed 
a  good  deal  hurt.  I  fancied  at  the  time 
that  she  thought  I  was  tired  of  having  her 
with  me  so  much." 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  Oh,  did  you,  indeed  !"  To 
Miss  Spaulding,  w4io  bends  an  astonished 
glance  upon  her  from  the  piano:  "The 
man  in  this  book  is  the  most  conceited 
creature,  Nettie.  Play  chords— something 
very  subdued — ah  !" 

Miss  Spaidding  :  "What  are  you  talk- 
ing about,  Ethel  ?" 

Ransom:  "  That  was  at  night ;  but  the 
next  day  she  came  up  smiling,  and  said 
that  if  I  didn't  mind  she  would  keep  on — 
for  amusement ;  she  wasn't  a  bit  discour- 
aged." 

Miss  Reed :  "Oh !— Go  on,  Nettie ;  don't 
let  my  outbursts  interrupt  you." 
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!^^— T--1  K\ ,,  .1 1»    Jm  .e^f-^v.^^^ '  v/ 1 1  ]  1  W/    ,  ^^^f: 


"she    used    to    read    to    me    when    I    WAS    AT    WORK." 


Hansoiin:  "I  used  to  fancy  sometimes 
that  she  was  a  little  sweet  on  me.'' 

Miss  Reed  :  "You  wretch ! — Oh,  scales, 
Nettie!     Play  scales!" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "Ethel  Reed,  are  you 
crazy  ?" 

Ransom^  after  a  thoughtful  moment: 
"Well,  so  it  went  on  for  the  next  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  When  we  weren't  sketch- 
ing in  the  meadows,  or  on  the  mountain- 
side, or  in  the  old  punt  on  the  pond,  we 


were  walking  up  and  down  the  farm- 
house piazza  together.  She  used  to  read 
to  me  when  I  was  at  work.  She  had  a 
heavenly  voice,  Grrinnidge." 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  Oh,  you  silly,  silly  thing ! 
— Really  this  book  makes  me  sick,  Nettie." 

Ransom  :  ' '  Well,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  was,  I  was  hit — hard,  and  I  lost  all 
courage.  You  know  how  I  am,  Grin- 
nidge." 

Miss  Reed,  softly:   "Oh,  poor  fellow  !'* 
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Ransom  :  "  So  I  lot  tlie  iirrio  ^o  l)y,  and 
at  the  end  I  liadn't  said  anytliiii^-." 

MiHH  lived:  "No,  sir!  You  hadn't  T 
Miss  Spaiildiii<^  gradually  ceases  to  play, 
and  fixes  her  attention  wholly  upon  Miss 
Reed,  who  hends  forward  over  the  regis- 
ter with  an  intensely  excited  face. 

Ra)iHom  :  "Then  something  hapi)cned 
that  made  me  glad,  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  least,  that  I  hadn't  spoken.  She  sent 
me  the  money  for  twenty-five  lessons. 
Imagine  how  I  felt,  Grinnidge!  What 
<iould  I  su])pose  but  that  she  had  been 
quietly  biding  her  time,  and  storing  up 
her  resentment  for  my  having  told  her 
she  couldn't  learn  to  paint,  till  she  could 
pay  me  back  with  interest  in  one  supreme 
insult?" 

Miss  Reed,  in  a  low  voice:  "  Oh,  how 
could  you  think  such  a  cruel,  vulgar 
thing  ?"  Miss  Spaulding  leaves  the  piano, 
and  softly  approaches  her,  where  she  has 
sunk  on  her  knees  beside  the  register. 

Ransom :  "It  was  tantamount  to  tell- 
ing me  that  she  had  been  amusing  herself 
with  me  instead  of  my  lessons.  It  re- 
manded our  whole  association,  which  I 
had  got  to  thinking  so  romantic,  to  the  re- 
lation of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  was  a  snub 
— a  heartless,  killing  snub ;  and  I  couldn't 
see  it  in  any  other  light."  Ransom  walks 
away  to  the  window,  and  looks  out. 

Miss  Reed,  flinging  herself  backward 
from  the  register,  and  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands:  "Oh,  it  wasn't!  it  wasn't!  it 
wasn't !     How  could  you  think  so  ?" 

Miss  Spaidding,  rushing  forward,  and 
catching  her  friend  in  her  arms :  ' '  What 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Ethel  Reed  ?  What 
are  you  doing  her&j  "Over  the  register? 
Are  you  trying  to  suffocate  yourself  ? 
Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ?" 

Grinnidge:  "Our  fair  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  on  the 
rampage." 

Miss  Spaidding,  shutting  the  register 
with  a  violent  clash:  "Ugh!  how  hot  it 
is  here !" 

Grinjiidge :  ' '  Doesn't  like  your  conver- 
sation, apparently." 

Miss  Reed,  frantically  pressing  forward 
to  open  the  register:  "Oh,  don't  shut 
it,  Nettie  dear  !  If  you  do  I  shall  die  ! 
Do-o-n't  shut  the  register." 

Miss  Spaulding :  ' '  Don't  shut  it  ? 
Why,  weVe  got  all  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace in  the  room  now.  Surely  you  don't 
want  any  more  ?" 

Miss  Reed:  "No,  no;   not  any  more. 


But— but—  Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?" 
She  still  struggles  in  the  embrace  of  her 
friend. 

Grinnidge,  remaining  (quietly  at  the 
register,  while  Ransom  walks  away  to  the 
window:   "Well,  what  did  you  do  ?" 

Miss  Reed:  "There,  there!  They're 
commencing  again!  Do  open  it,  Nettie. 
I  ivlll  have  it  0})en !"  She  wrenches  her- 
self free,  and  dashes  the  register  open. 

Grinnidge.  ' '  Ah,  she's  opened  it  again . " 

Miss  Reed,  in  a  stage-whisper.  ' '  That's 
the  other  one!" 

Ransom,  from  the  window:  "Do  ?  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  did." 

Miss  Reed:  "That's  01— Mr.  Ransom. 
And,  oh,  I  can't  make  out  what  he's  say- 
ing! He  must  have  gone  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  —  and  it's  at  the 
most  important  point!" 

Miss  Spaulding,  in  an  awful  under- 
tone: "Was  that  the  hollow  rumbling  I 
heard?  And  have  you  been  listening  at 
the  register  to  what  thev've  been  saying  ? 
Oh,  Ethel  r 

Miss  Reed:  "I  haven't  been  listening, 
exactly." 

Miss  Spaidding:  "You  have!  You 
have  been  eavesdropping!" 

Miss  Reed:  "Eavesdropping  is  listen- 
ing through  a  key-hole,  or  around  a  cor- 
ner. This  is  very  different.  Besides,  it's 
Oliver,  and  he's  been  talking  about  me. 
Hark!"  She  clutches  her  friend's  hand, 
and  where  they  have  crouched  upon  the 
floor  together,  pulls  her  forward  to  the 
register.  "Oh  dear,  how  hot  it  is!  I 
wish  they  would  cut  off  the  heat  down 
below." 

Grinnidge,  smoking  peacefully  through 
the  silence  which  his  friend  has  absent- 
mindedly  let  follow  upon  his  last  words : 
"Well,  you  seem  disposed  to  take  your 
time  about  it." 

Ransom  :  ' '  About  what  ?  Oh  yes ! 
Well—" 

Miss  Reed:  '"Sh!     Listen." 

Miss  Spaidding :  "  I  won't  listen.  It's 
shameful;  it's  wicked!  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  do  it,  Ethel !"  She  remains,  how- 
ever, kneeling  near  the  register,  and  she 
involuntarily  inclines  a  little  more  to- 
ward it. 

Ransoyn  :  "  — it  isn't  a  thing  that  I  care 
to  shout  from  the  house-tops. "  He  returns 
from  the  window  to  the  chimney-piece. 
"I  wrote  the  rudest  kind  of  note,  and  sent 
back  her  letter  and  her  money  in  it.  She 
had  said  that  she  hoped  our  acquaintance 
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was  not  to  end  with  the  summer,  but  that 
we  might  sometimes  meet  in  Boston ;  and 
I  answered  that  our  acquaintance  had  al- 
ready ended,  and  that  T  should  be  sorry 
to  meet  her  anywhere  again." 

Grinnidge :  "Well,  if  you  wanted  to 
make  an  ass  of  yourself,  you  did  it  pretty 
completely." 

Miss  Reed,  whispering :  ' '  How  witty  he 
is!  Those  men  are  always  so  humorous 
with  each  other." 

Ransom:  "Yes;  I  didn't  do  it  by 
halves." 

Miss  Reed,  whispering:  "Oh,  that's 
funny,  too !" 

Grinnidge:  "It  didn't  occur  to  you 
that  she  might  feel  bound  to  pay  you  for 
the  first  half-dozen,  and  was  embarrassed 
how  to  offer  to  pay  for  them  alone  ?" 

Miss  Reed:  "How  he  does  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter!"  She  presses  Miss 
Spaulding's  hand  in  an  ecstasy  of  ap- 
proval. 

Ransom:  "Yes,  it  did — afterward." 

Miss  Reed,  in  a  tender  murmur:  "Oh, 
poor  Oliver!" 

Ransom  :  "And  it  occurred  to  me  that 
she  was  perfectly  right  in  the  whole  af- 
fair." 

Miss  Reed:  "Oh,  how  generous!  how 
noble!" 

Ransom  .*  "  I  had  had  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities, and  I  hadn't  been  man  enough  to 
tell  her  that  I  was  in  love  with  her." 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  How  can  he  say  it  right 
out  so  bluntly  ?     But  if  it's  true—" 

Ransom:  "I  couldn't  speak.  I  was 
afraid  of  putting  an  end  to  the  affair — of 
frightening  her — disgusting  her." 

Miss  Reed  :  "Oh,  how  little  they  know 
us,  Nettie!" 

Ransom  :  "She  seemed  so  much  above 
me  in  every  way — so  sensitive,  so  refined, 
so  gentle,  so  good,  so  angelic!" 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  There !  Noik^  do  you  call 
it  eavesdropping  ?  If  listeners  never  hear 
any  good  of  themselves,  what  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  It  proves  that  I  haven't  been 
listening." 

Miss  Spaulding :  ' '  'Sh !  They're  saying 
something  else." 

Ransom  :  ' '  But  all  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  can  see  now  that  under  the 
circumstances  she  couldn't  as  a  lady  have 
acted  otherwise  than  she  did.  She  was 
forced  to  treat  our  whole  acquaintance  as 
a  business  matter,  and  I  had  forced  her 
to  do  it." 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  You  had,  you  poor  thing !" 


Grinnidge:  "Well,  what  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  about  it  ?" 

Ransom:  "Well—" 

Miss  Reed:  "'Sh!" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "'Sh!" 

Ransom  :  "  —that's  what  I  want  to  sub- 
mit to  you,  G-rinnidge.     I  must  see  her." 

Grinnidge :  ' '  Yes.  I'm  glad  /mustn't. " 

Miss  Reed,  stifling  a  laugh  on  Miss 
Spaulding's  shoulder:  "They're  actually 
afraid  of  us,  Nettie!" 

Ransom:  "See  her,  and  go  down  in 
the  dust." 

Miss  Reed  :  "My  very  words !" 

Ransom ;  "  I  have  been  trying  to  think 
what  was  the  very  humblest  pie  I  could 
eat,  by  way  of  penance  and  atonement, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  I  had  better  be- 
gin by  saying  that  I  have  come  to  ask  her 
for  the  money  I  refused." 

Miss  Reed,  enraptured:  "Oh!  doesn't 
it  seem  just  like — like — inspiration,  Net- 
tie?" 

Miss  Spaulding  :  "  'Sh !  Be  quiet,  do  I 
You'll  frighten  them  away!" 

Grinnidge  :  "  And  then  what  ?" 

Ransom:  "What  then  ?  I  don't  know 
what  then.  But  it  appears  to  me  that,  as 
a  gentleman,  I've  got  nothing  to  do  with 
the  result.  All  that  I've  got  to  do  is  to 
submit  to  my  fate,  whatever  it  is." 

Miss  Reed,  breathlessly :  ' '  What  prince- 
ly courage!  What  delicate  magnanim- 
ity! Oh,  he  needn't  have  the  least  fear! 
If  I  could  only  tell  him  that!" 

Grinnidge,  after  an  interval  of  medita- 
tive smoking:  "Yes,  I  guess  that's  the 
best  thing  you  can  do.  It  will  strike  her 
fancy,  if  she's  an  imaginative  girl,  and 
she'll  think  you  a  fine  fellow." 

Miss  Reed  :  "  Oh,  the  horrid  thing!" 

Grinnidge :  "If  you  humble  yourself 
to  a  woman  at  all,  do  it  thoroughly.  If 
you  go  half-way  down  she'll  be  tempted 
to  push  you  the  rest  of  the  way.  If  you 
flatten  out  at  her  feet  to  begin  with,  ten  to 
one  but  she  will  pick  you  up." 

Ransom  :  "Yes,  that  was  my  idea." 

Miss  Reed:  "Oh,  was  it,  indeed!  Well!" 

Ransom :  ' '  But  I've  nothing  to  do  with 
her  picking  me  up  or  pushing  me  down. 
All  that  I've  got  to  do  is  to  go  and  sur- 
render myself." 

Grinnidge  :  ' '  Yes.  Well ;  I  guess  you 
can't  go  too  soon.  I  like  your  company; 
but  I  advise  you  as  a  friend  not  to  lose 
time.     Where  does  she  live  ?" 

Ransom  :  ' '  That's  the  remarkable  part 
of  it:  she  lives  in  this  house." 
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Miss  Reed  and  Miss  Spauldimj,  in  sub- 
dued chorus:    "  Oil !" 

Grinnidge,  taking  liis  |)i])e  out  of  liis 
moutli  in  astonishinent:    "No!" 

Kaiisoiii :  "I  just  came  in  licre  to  ^ive 
my  <;'()()d  resolutions  a  rest  while  I  was 
screwing-  my  courage  up  to  ask  for  her." 

Miss  Reed:  "Don't  you  think  he's 
very  humorous  ?  Give  his  good  resolu- 
tions a  rest!  That's  the  way  he  always 
talks." 

Miss  Spaulding :  ' '  'Sh !" 

Grinnidge.  "You  said  you  came  for 
my  advice." 

Ransom:  "So  I  did.  But  I  didn't 
promise  to  act  upon  it.  Well !"  He  goes 
toward  the  door. 

Grinnidge,  without  troubling  himself 
to  rise:   "Well,  good  luck  to  you !" 

Miss  Reed:  '^ Hoiv  droll  they  are  with 
each  other !  Don't  you  like  to  hear  them 
talk  ?     Oh,  I  could  listen  all  day." 

Grinnidge,  calling  after  Ransom :  ' '  You 
haven't  told  me  your  duck's  name." 

Miss  Reed :  "Is  that  what  they  call  us  ? 
Duck !  Do  you  think  it's  very  respectful, 
Nettie  ?  I  don't  believe  I  like  it.  Or,  yes, 
why  not  ?    It's  no  harm— if  I  a7n  his  duck !" 

Ransom,  coming  back:  "Well,  I  don't 
propose  to  go  shouting  it  round.  Her 
name  is  Miss  Reed — Ethel  Reed." 

Miss  Reed.   ' '  How  can  he  ?" 

Grinnidge  :  ' '  Slender,  willowy  party, 
with  a  lot  of  blonde  hair  that  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  indigenous  ?  Rather  pensive- 
looking  ?" 

Miss  Reed  :  ' '  Indigenous  !  I  should 
hope  so !" 

Ransom :  "Yes.  But  she  isn't  pensive. 
She's  awfully  deep.  It  makes  me  shud- 
der to  think  how  deep  that  girl  is.  And 
when  I  think  of  my  courage  in  daring  to 
•be  in  love  with  her — a  stupid,  straightfor- 
w^ard  idiot  like  me — I  begin  to  respect  my- 
self in  spite  of  being  such  an  ass.  Well,  I'm 
ofp.  If  I  stay  any  longer  I  shall  never 
go."  He  closes  the  door  after  him,  and 
Miss  Reed  instantly  springs  to  her  feet. 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  Now  he'll  have  to  go  down 
to  the  parlor  and  send  up  his  name,  and 
that  just  gives  me  time  to  do  the  necessa- 
ry prinking.  You  stay  here  and  receive 
him,  Nettie." 

Miss  Spaulding:  ' '  Never !  After  what's 
happened  I  can  never  look  him  in  the  face 
again.  Oh,  how  low,  and  mean,  and  guilty 
I  feel!" 

Miss  Reed,  with  surprise :  ' '  Why,  how 
droll !     Now  I  don't  feel  the  least  so." 


Miss  Spaulding :  "Oh,  it's  very  differ- 
ent with  you.     YouWe  in  love  with  him." 

Miss  Reed:  " For  shame,  Nettie !  I'm 
not  in  love  with  him." 

Miss  Spaulding:  "And  you  can  ex- 
X^lain  and  justify  it.  But  I  never  can 
justify  it  to  myself,  much  less  to  him. 
Let  me  go,  FJthel!  I  shall  tell  Mrs. 
McKnight  that  we  must  change  this  room 
instantly.  And  just  after  I'd  got  it  so 
nearly  in  order!  Go  down  and  receive 
him  in  the  jmrlor,  Ethel.  I  can't  see 
him." 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  Receive  him  in  the  parlor ! 
Why,  Nettie  dear,  you're  crazy !  I'm  go- 
ing to  accept  him ;  and  how  can  I  accept 
him — with  all  the  consequences — in  a  pub- 
lic parlor?  No,  indeed!  If  you  won't 
meet  him  here  for  a  moment,  just  to  oblige 
me,  you  can  go  into  the  other  room.  Or, 
no  —  you'd  be  listening  to  every  word 
through  the  key-hole,  you're  so  demoral- 
ized !" 

Miss  Spaulding :  ' '  Yes,  yes,  I  deserve 
your  contempt,  Ethel." 

Miss  Reed,  laughing :  ' '  You  will  have  to 
go  out  for  a  walk,  you  poor  thing ;  and  I'm 
not  going  to  have  you  coming  back  in  five 
or  ten  minutes.  You  have  got  to  stay 
out  a  good  hour. " 

Miss  Spaidding,  running  to  get  her 
things  from  the  next  room:  "Oh,  I'll  stay 
out  till  midnight!" 

Miss  Reed,  responding  to  a  tap  at  the 
door:  "Ye-e-s!  Come  in! — You're  caught, 
Nettie." 

A  maid-servant,  appearing  with  a  card : 
"  This  gentleman  is  asking  for  you  in  the 
parlor,  Miss  Reed." 

Miss  Reed :  ' '  Oh !  Ask  him  to  come  up 
here,  please. — Nettie!  Nettie!"  She  calls 
to  her  friend  in  the  next  room.  "He's 
coming  right  up,  and  if  you  don't  run 
you're  trapped." 

Miss  Spaulding,  re-appearing,  cloaked 
and  bonneted :  "  I  don't  blame  you,  Ethel, 
comparatively  speaking.  You  can  say 
that  everything  is  fair  in  love.  He  will 
like  it,  and  laugh  at  it  in  you,  because  he'll 
like  everything  you've  done.  Besides, 
you've  no  principles,  and  I  have.^' 

Miss  Reed :  "Oh,  I've  lots  of  principles, 
Nettie,  but  I've  no  practice!" 

Miss  Spaulding :  "No  matter.  There's 
no  excuse  for  me.  I  listened  simply  be- 
cause I  was  a  woman,  and  couldn't  help 
it;  and,  oh,  what  will  he  think  of  me  ?" 

Miss  Reed:  "I  won't  give  you  away; 
if  you  really  feel  so  badly — " 
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Miss  Spaulding :  "Oh,  do  you  think 
you  can  keep  from  telling^iim,  Ethel  dear  ? 
Try !  And  I  will  be  your  slave  forever !" 
Steps  are  heard  on  tne  stairs  outside. 
"Oh,  there  he  comes!"  She  dashes  out 
of  the  door  and  closes  it  after  her,  a  mo- 
ment before  the  maid-servant,  followed  by 
Mr.  Ransom,  taps  at  it. 

III. 

MISS  REED  AND   MR.  RANSOM;   THEN  MR. 
GRINNIDGE. 

Miss  Reed  opens  the  door  and  receives 
Mr.  Ransom  with  well-affected  surprise 
and  state,  suffering  him  to  stand  awk- 
wardly on  the  threshold  for  a  moment. 

She,  coldly :  "  Oh !  Mr.  Ransom !" 

iJ(g,  abruptly :  "  I've  come— " 

She :  ' '  Won't  you  come  in  ?" 

He,  advancing  a  few  paces  into  the  room : 
"  I've  come — " 

She,  indicating  a  chair :  ' '  Will  you  sit 
down  ?" 

He:  "  I  must  stand  for  the  present.  I've 
come  to  ask  you  for  that  money,  Miss 
Reed,  which  I  refused  yesterday,  in  terms 
that  I  blush  to  think  of.  I  was  altogether 
and  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  I'm  ready 
to  offer  any  imaginable  apology  or  repa- 
ration. I'm  ready  to  take  the  money  and 
to  sign  a  receipt,  and  then  to  be  dismissed 
with  whatever  ignominy  you  please.  I 
deserve  anything — everything!" 

She :  ' '  The  money  ?  Excuse  me ;  I  don't 
know — I'm  afraid  that  I'm  not  prepared  to 
pay  you  the  whole  sum  to-day." 

^e,  hastily:  "Oh,  no  matter!  no  mat- 
ter !  I  don't  care  for  the  money  now.  I 
merely  wished  to — to  assure  you  that  I 
thought  you  were  perfectly  right  in  offer- 
ing it,  and  to — to — " 

She:  "What?" 

He:  " Nothing.     That  is— ah— ah— " 

She  :  ' '  It's  extremely  embarrassing  to 
have  people  refuse  their  money  when  it's 
offered  them,  and  then  come  the  next  day 
for  it,  when  perhaps  it  isn't  so  convenient 
to  pay  it — very  embarrassing." 

He,  hotly :  "  But  I  tell  you  I  don't  want 
the  money!  1  never  wanted  it,  and 
wouldn't  take  it  on  any  account." 

She :  ' '  Oh  !  I  thought  you  said  you 
came  to  get  it  ?" 

He  ;  "  I  said — I  didn't  say — I  meant — 
that  is — ah — I — "  He  stops,  open-mouthed. 

She,  quietly :  "  I  could  give  you  part  of 
the  money  now." 


He :  ' '  Oh,  whatever  you  like ;  it's  indif- 
ferent— " 

She  :  ' '  Please  sit  down  while  I  write  a- 
receipt."  She  places  herself  deliberately 
at  the  table,  and  opens  her  portfolio.  "I 
will  pay  you  now,  Mr.  Ransom,  for  the 
first  six  lessons  you  gave  me — the  ones- 
before  you  told  me  that  I  could  never 
learn  to  do  anything." 

He,  sinking  mechanically  into  the  chair- 
she  indicates :  ' '  Oh,  just  as  you  like !"  He 
looks  up  at  the  ceiling  in  hopeless  bewil- 
derment, while  she  writes. 

She,  blotting  the  paper :  ' '  There !  And 
noAv  let  me  offer  you  a  little  piece  of  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Ransom,  which  may  be  useful  to- 
you  in  taking  pupils  hereafter." 

He,  bursting  out :  "  I  never  take  pupils !"" 

She  '  "Never  take  pupils !  I  don't  un- 
derstand.    You  took  me." 

He,  confusedly :  "  I  took  you — yes.  You 
seemed  to  wish — you  seemed — the  case  was. 
peculiar — peculiar  circumstances. " 

She,  with  severity :  ' '  May  I  ask  why  the 
circumstances  were  peculiar  ?  I  saw  no- 
thing peculiar  about  the  circumstances. 
It  seemed  to  me  it  was  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. I  told  you  that  I  had  always  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  whether  I  could  use 
oil  paints,  and  I  asked  you  a  very  plain 
question,  whether  you  would  let  me  study 
with  you.      Didn't  I  ?" 

He:  "Yes." 

She:  "Was  there  anything  wi^ong — 
anything  queer  about  my  asking  you  ?" 

He:  "No,  no!  Not  at  all — not  in  the 
least." 

She:  "Didn't  you  wish  me  to  take  the 
lessons  of  you  ?  If  you  didn't,  it  wasn't 
kind  of  you  to  let  me." 

He  :  ' '  Oh,  I  was  perfectly  willing — very 
glad  indeed,  very  much  so — certainly !" 

She :  "If  it  wasn't  your  custom  to  take 
pupils,  you  ought  to  have  told  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  forced  myself  upon  you." 

He,  desperately:  "It  wasn't  forcing 
yourself  upon  me.  The  Lord  knows  how 
humbly  grateful  I  was.  It  was  like  a 
hope  of  heaven !" 

She :  ' '  Really,  Mr.  Ransom,  this  is  very 
strange  talk.  What  am  I  to  understand 
by  it  ?  Why  should  you  be  grateful  ta 
teach  me  ?  Why  should  giving  me  les- 
sons be  like  a  hope  of  heaven  ?" 

He:  "Oh,  I  will  tell  you!" 

She:  "Well?" 

He,  after  a  moment  of  agony :  ' '  Because 
to  be  with  you — " 

She:  "Yes?" 
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He  :  "  Because  I  wisliod  to  Im^  willi  you. 
Bocauso — those  days  in  tlie  woods,  wlicn 
you  read,  and  I — " 

Site  :  "Paint(Ml  on  my  i)irtnros--'' 
lie :  "Were  tli(^  liappiostof  niy  life.    Be- 
cause— I  loved  you  V 
She :  "Mr.  Ransom!"' 
He:  "Yes,  I  nmst  toll  you  so.      I  lov^ed 
you;  I  love  you  still.    T  shall  always  love 
you,  no  matter  what — '' 

She:    "You  forp^et  yourself,  Mr.  Ran- 
som.    Has  there   been   anything  in   my 
manner — conduct  —  to  justify  you  in  us- 
ino^  such  lanji^uaf^e  to  me?'' 
He  :  "No— no— " 

She:  "Did  you  suppose  that  because  I 
first  took  lessons  of  you  from — from — an 
enthusiasm  for  art,  and  then  continued 
them  for — for — amusement,  that  I  wished 
you  to  make  love  to  me  ?" 

He :  ' '  No,  I  never  supposed  such  a 
thino;".  I'm  incapable  of  it.  I  beseech 
you  to  believe  that  no  one  could  have 
more  respect — reverence — "  He  twirls  his 
hat  between  his  hands,  and  casts  an  im- 
ploring^ glance  at  her. 

She :  "  Oh,  respect — reverence !  I  know 
what  they  mean  in  the  mouths  of  men. 
If  you  respected,  if  you  reverenced  me, 
could  you  dare  to  tell  me,  after  my  un- 
guarded trust  of  you  during  the  past 
months,  that  you  had  been  all  the  time 
secretly  in  love  with  me  ?" 

iJe,  plucking  up  a  little  courage:  "I 
don't  see  that  the  three  things  are  incom- 
patible." 

She:  "Oh,  then  you  acknowledge  that 
you  did  presume  upon  something  you 
thought  you  saw  in  .m^  to  tell  me  that 
you  loved  me,  and  that  you  were  in  love 
with  me  all  the  time  ?" 

He,  contritely:  "I  have  no  right  to 
suppose  that  you  encouraged  me;  and  yet 
— I  can't  deny  it  now — I  was  in  love  with 
you  all  the  time." 

She :  ' '  And  you  never  said  a  word  to 
let  me  believe  that  you  had  any  such  feel- 
ing toward  me!" 
He:  "I— I—" 

She:  "You  would  have  parted  from  me 
without  a  syllable  to  suggest  it — perhaps 
parted  from  me  forever?"  After  a  pause 
of  silent  humiliation  for  him:  "Do  you 
call  that  brave  or  generous  ?  Do  you  call 
it  manly — supposing,  as  you  hoped,  that 
J  had  any  such  feeling?" 

He :  "No ;  it  was  cowardly,  it  w^as  mean, 
it  was  unmanly.  I  see  it  now,  but  I  will 
spend  my  life  in  repairing  the  wrong  if 


you  will  only  let  me."     He  impetuously 
advances  some  paces  towai'd  h(;r,  and  then 
stoj)s,  arrested    hy   her    irr(;sj)onsive   aiti 
tude. 

Slie,  with  a  light  sigh,  and  lf)ol<ing 
down  at  the  paper,  which  she  has  contin- 
ued to  hold  between  her  hands:  "There 
was  a  time — a  moment — when  I  might 
have  answered  as  you  wish." 

He:  "  Oh  !  then  there  will  be  again.  If 
you  have  changed  once,  you  may  change 
once  more.  Let  me  hope  that  some  time 
— any  time,  dearest — " 

She,  quenching  him  with  a  look:  "Mr. 
Ransom,  I  shall  never  change  toward  you  \ 
You  confess  that  you  had  your  opportu- 
nity, and  that  you  despised  it." 

He :  ' '  Oh  !  not  despised !" 

She:  "Neglected  it." 

He:  "Not willfully — no.  Iconfessthat 
I  was  stupidly,  vilely,  pusillan — pusillan 
— illani — " 

She:  "Mously— " 

He  :  ' '  Thanks — mously  unworthy  of  it ; 
but  I  didn't  despise  it;  I  didn't  neglect  it; 
and  if  you  will  only  let  me  show  by  a  life- 
time of  devotion  how  dearly  and  truly  I 
have  loved  you  from  the  first  moment  I 
drove  that  cow  away — " 

She:  "Mr.  Ransom,  I  have  told  you 
that  I  should  never  change  toward  you. 
That  cow  was  nothing  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  against  your  being  willing  to 
leave  a  poor  girl,  whom  you  supposed  in- 
terested in  you,  and  to  whom  you  had 
paid  the  most  marked  attention,  without 
a  word  to  show  her  that  you  cared  for  her. 
What  is  a  cow,  or  a  whole  herd  of  cows, 
as  compared  with  obliging  a  young  lady 
to  offer  you  money  that  you  hadn't  earn- 
ed, and  then  savagely  flinging  it  back  in 
her  face  ?  A  yoke  of  oxen  would  be  no- 
thing— or  a  mad  bull." 

He:  "Oh,  I  acknoAvledge  it!  I  con- 
fess it." 

She :  ' '  And  you  own  that  I  am  right  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  you  now  ?" 

He,  desolately:   "Yes,  yes." 

She :  "It  seems  that  you  gave  me  les- 
sons in  order  to  be  with  me,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  interest  me  in  you ;  and  then  you 
were  going  away  without  a  word." 

He,  with  a  groan :  "  It  was  only  because 
I  was  afraid  to  speak." 

She :  ' '  Oh,  is  that  any  excuse  ?'' 

He:  "No;  none." 

She:  "A  man  ought  always  to  have 
courage."  After  a  pause,  in  which  he 
stands    before    her    with    bowed    head: 
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*'  Then  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  give 
you  this  money."  *- 

He^  with  sudden  energy :  ' '  This  is  too 
much !     I—" 

She,  oif ering  him  the  bank-notes :  ' '  No ; 
it  is  the  exact  sum.  I  counted  it  very 
•carefully." 

He  .'  "  I  won't  take  it ;  I  can't !  I'll  nev- 
er take  it  I" 

She,  standing  with  the  money  in  her 
outstretched  hand :  "  I  have  your  word  as 
a  gentleman  that  you  will  take  it." 

He,  gasping:  "Oh,  well — I  will  take  it 
— I  will — "  He  clutches  the  money,  and 
rushes  toward  the  door.  ' '  Good-evening ; 
ah — good-by — " 

She,  calling  after  him :  ' '  The  receipt, 
Mr.  Ransom  !  Please  sign  this  receipt !" 
:She  waves  the  paper  in  the  air. 

He:  "Oh,  yes,  certainly!  Where  is  it 
— what — which — "  He  rushes  back  to 
her,  and  seizing  the  receipt,  feels  blindly 
about  for  the  pen  and  ink.  ' '  Where  shall 
I  sign  ?'' 

She:  "Read  it  first." 

He :  "Oh,  it's  all— all  right-" 

She:  "I  insist  upon  your  reading  it. 
It's  a  business  transaction.    Read  it  aloud." 

He,  desperately  :  "Well,  well!"  He 
reads.  ' ' '  Received  from  Miss  Ethel  Reed, 
in  full,  for  tiventy-flve  lessons  in  oil- 
painting,  one  hundred  and  ticenty-five 
dollars,  and  her  hand,  heart,  and  dear- 
est love  forever.^ ''^  He  looks  up  at  her. 
-^' Ethel!" 

She,  smiling:  "Sign  it,  sign  it!" 

He,  catching  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss- 
ing her :  ' '  Oh  yes — here .'" 

She,  pulling  a  little  away  from  him, 
^nd  laughing :"  Oh,  oh!  I  only  wanted 
one  signature!  Twenty  autographs  are 
too  many,  unless  you'll  let  me  trade  them 
•off,  as  the  collectors  do." 

He :  ' '  No ;  keep  them  all !  I  couldn't 
think  of  letting  any  one  else  have  them. 
One  more !" 

She :  ' '  No ;  it's  quite  enough !"  She  frees 
herself,  and  retires  beyond  the  table. 
■' '  This  unexpected  affection — " 

He :  "  /s  it  unexpected — seriously  ?" 

She :  ' '  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

He:  "  Oh,  nothing !" 

She:  "Yes,  tell  me!" 

He  :  "I  hoped — I  thought— perhaps — 
that  you  might  have  been  prepared  for 
some  such  demonstration  on  my  part." 

She  :  ' '  And  why  did  you  think — hope 
— perhaps  —  that^  Mr.  Ransom,  may  I 
^sk?" 


He:  " If  I  hadn't,  how  should  I  have 
dared  to  speak  ?" 

She :  ' '  Dared  ?  You  were  obliged  to 
speak!  Well,  since  it's  all  over,  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  I  did  have  some  slight 
apprehensions  that  something  in  the  way 
of  a  declaration  might  be  extorted  from 
you." 

He:  "  Extorted ?  Oh !"  He  makes  an 
impassioned  rush  toward  her. 

She,  keeping  the  table  between  them: 
"No,  no." 

He:  "Oh,  I  merely  wished  to  ask  why 
you  chose  to  make  me  suffer  so,  after  I  had 
come  to  the  point." 

She:  "Ask  it  across  the  table,  then." 
After  a  moment  of  reflection.  "I  made 
you  suffer — I  made  you  suffer — so  that  you 
might  have  a  realizing  sense  of  what  you 
had  made  me  suffer." 

He,  enraptured  by  this  confession: 
"Oh,  you  angel!" 

She,  with  tender  magnanimity:  "No; 
only  a  woman — a  poor,  trusting,  foolish 
woman !"  She  permits  him  to  surround 
the  table,  with  imaginable  results.  Then, 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  "You'll 
never  let  me  regret  it,  will  you,  darling? 
You'll  never  oblige  me  to  punish  you 
again,  dearest,  Avill  you  ?  Oh,  it  hurt  me 
far  worse  to  see  your  pain  than  it  did  you 
to — to— feel  it !"  On  the  other  side  of  the 
partition,  Mr.  Grinnidge's  pipe  falls  from 
his  lips,  parted  in  slumber,  and  shivers  to 
atoms  on  the  register.  ' '  Oh !"  She  flies  at 
the  register  with  a  shriek  of  dismay,  and 
closes  it  with  a  crash.  "  That  wretch  has 
been  listening,  and  has  heard  every  word  !" 

He:  "What  wretch?    Where?" 

She  :  "  Don't  you  hear  him,  mumbling 
and  grumbling  there  ?" 

Grinnidge:  "Well,  I  swear!  Cash  val- 
ue of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  untold  toil 
in  coloring  it!" 

Ransom,  listening  with  an  air  of  mysti- 
fication:  "Who's  that?" 

She  :  ' '  Gummidge,  Grimmidge — what- 
ever you  called  him.  Oh!"  She  arrests 
herself  in  consternation.  "Now  I  have 
done  it!" 

He:  "Done  what?" 

She:  "Oh— nothing!" 

He:  "I  don't  understand.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  my  friend  Grinnidge's 
room  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and 
that  you  can  hear  him  talk  through  the 
register?"  She  preserves  the  silence  of 
abject  terror.  He  opens  the  register,  and 
calls  down  it.      ' '  Grinnidge !     Hallo !" 
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Grinnidge :  ' '  Hallo,  yoursolf !" 

Ransom^  to  Miss  Reed:  "Sounds  like 
the  ghostly  squeak  of  the  phonograph." 
To  Grinnidge:  "  What's  the  trouble  ?" 

Grinnidge :  ' '  Smashed  my  pipe.  Dozed 
off  and  let  it  drop  on  this  infernal  regis- 
ter." 

Bansom,  closing  the  register  with  im- 
pressive deliberation:  "  Miss  Reed,  may  I 
ask  hoiv  you  came  to  know  that  his  name 
was  Gummidge,  or  Grimmidge,  or  what- 
ever I  called  him  ?" 

She:  "Oh,  dearest,  I  can^t  tell  you! 
Or— yes,  I  had  better."  Impulsively:  "  I 
will  judge  you  by  myself.  J  could  forgive 
you  anything !" 

He,  doubtfully:   "Oh,  could  you  ?" 

She  :  ' '  Everything !  I  had— I  had  bet- 
ter make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Yes,  I  had. 
Though  I  don't  like  to.      I— I  listened !" 

He:  "Listened?" 

She :  ' '  Through  the  register  to — to — 
what — you — were  saying  before  you — 
came  in  here."     Her  head  droops. 

He  :  "  Then  you  heard  everything  ?" 

She  :  "Kill  me,  but  don't  look  so  at  me  I 
It  was  accidental  at  first — indeed  it  was; 
and  then  I  recognized  your  voice;  and 
then  I  knew  you  were  talking*  about  me; 
and  I  had  so  much  at  stake ;  and  I  did  love 
you  so  dearly!  You  will  forgive  me, 
darling  ?  It  wasn't  as  if  I  were  listening 
with  any  bad  motive." 

He,  taking  her  in  his  arms:  "Forgive 
you  ?  Of  course  I  do.  But  you  must 
change  this  room  at  once,  Ethel ;  you  hear 
everything  on  the  other  side,  too." 

She :  "  Oh,  not  if  you  whisper  on  this. 
You  couldn't  hear  us  ?"  At  a  dubious  ex- 
pression of  his.  ' '  You  didnH  hear  us  ?  If 
you  did,  I  can  never  forgive  you  !" 

He :  "It  was  accidental  at  first — indeed 
it  was;  and  then  I  recognized  your  voice; 
and  then  I  knew  you  were  talking  about 
me;  and  I  had  so  much  at  stake;  and  I 
did  love  you  so  dearly!" 

She :  ' '  All  that  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.      How  much  did  you  hear  ?" 

He,  with  exemplary  meekness:  "Only 
what  you  were  saying  before  Grinnidge 
came  in.  You  didn't  whisper  then.  I 
had  to  wait  there  for  him  while — " 

She:  "While  you  were  giving  your 
good  resolutions  a  rest  ?" 

He:  "While  I  was  giving  my  good  re- 
solutions a  rest." 

She:  "And  that  accounts  for  your  de- 
termination to  humble  yourself  so  ?" 

He:  "It  seemed  perfectly  providential 


that  I  should  have  known  just  what  con- 
ditions you  were  going  to  exact  of  me." 

She:  "Oh,  don't  make  light  of  it!  I 
can  tell  you  it's  a  very  serious  matter." 

He  :  "It  was  very  serious  for  me  Avhen 
you  didn't  meet  my  self-abasement  as  you 
had  led  me  to  expect  you  would." 

She  :  "Don't  make  fun !  I'm  trying  ta 
think  whether  I  can  forgive  you." 

jEZe,  with  insinuation:  "Don't  you  be- 
lieve you  could  think  better  if  you  put 
your  head  on  my  shoulder?" 

SJie :  "Nonsense!  Then  I  should  for- 
give you  without  thinking."  After  a  sea- 
son of  reflection .  ' '  No,  I  can^t  forgive  you . 
I  never  could  forgive  eavesdropping.  It's 
too  low." 

He,  in  astonishment:  "Why,  you  did  it 
yourself!" 

She:  " But  you  began  it.  Besides,  it'& 
very  different  for  a  man.  Women  are 
weak,  poor,  helpless  creatures.  They  have 
to  use  finesse.  But  a  man  should  be 
above  it." 

He  :  ' '  You  said  you  could  forgive  me^ 
anything." 

She:  "Ah,  but  I  didn't  know  what 
you'd  been  doing!" 

He,  with  pensive  resignation,  and  a 
feint  of  going:  "Then  I  suppose  it's  all 
over  between  us." 

She,  relenting:  "If  you  could  think  of 
any  reason  why  I  should  forgive  you — " 

He:  "I  can't." 

She,  after  consideration :  ' '  Do  you  sup- 
pose Mr.  Grumage,  or  Grimidge,  heard 
too  ?" 

He:  "No;  Grinnidge  is  a  very  high- 
principled  fellow,  and  wouldn't  listen;  be- 
sides, he  wasn't  there,  you  know." 

She:  "Well,  then,  I  will  forgive  you 
on  these  grounds."  He  instantly  catches- 
her  to  his  heart.  "But  these  alone,  re- 
member." 

He,  rapturously :   ' '  Oh,  on  any !" 

She,  tenderly:  "And  you'll  always  ber 
devoted?  And  nice?  And  not  try  to 
provoke  me  ?  Or  neglect  me  ?  Or  any- 
thing ?" 

He:  "Always!     Never!" 

She:  "Oh,  you  dear,  sweet,  simple  old 
thing — how  I  do  love  you  !" 

Grinnidge,  who  has  been  listening  at- 
tentively to  every  word  at  the  register  at 
his  side:  "Ransom,  if  you  don't  want  me- 
to  go  stark  mad,  shut  the  register P' 

Ransom,  about  to  comply:  "Oh,  poor 
old  man !     I  forgot  it  was  open  !" 

M'ssi^eed,  preventing  him:  "No!  If  he 
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lias  been  vile  enough  to  listen  at  a  regis- 
ter, let  him  suffer.  Come,  sit  down  here, 
and  I'll  tell  you  just  when  I  began  to  care 
for  you.  It  was  long  b-^fore  the  cow.  Do 
you  remember  that  first  morning  after  you 


arrived—"  She  drags  him  close  to  the 
register,  so  that  every  word  may  tell  upon 
the  envious  Grinnidge,  on  whose  mani- 
festations of  acute  despair  a  rapid  curtain 
descends. 


RANSOM,  IF    YOU    DON't    WANT    ME    TO    GO    STARK    MAD,  SHUT    THE    REGISTER !' 


MISTLETOE. 

To  the  cradle  bough  of  a  naked  tree, 
Benumbed  with  ice  and  snow, 

A  Christmas  dream  brought  suddenly 
A  birth  of  mistletoe. 

The  shepherd  stars  from  their  fleecy  cloud 
Strode  out  on  the  night  to  see; 

The  Herod  north  wind  blustered  loud 
To  rend  it  from  the  tree. 


But  the  old  year  took  it  for  a  sign, 
And  blessed  it  in  his  heart: 

''With  prophecy  of  peace  divine, 
Let  now  my  soul  depart." 


AT   THE   KISSING   BRIDGE.— By  George  H.  Boughton,  A.RA. 


THE  KISSING  BRIDGE. 
A  LEGEND  OK  ALHAXY. 


*'  '\T7E  are  comino^  to  it 
\V     "  To  wluit  r  said  i 


soon,"  said  lio. 
the  very  mouse- 
like little  Puritan  maiden  at  his  side,  with 
a  risin<]f  color  in  her  checks,  and  a  dim- 
mini;' of  the  furtive  sparkle  of  her  watch- 
ful, half -scared  eyes. 

''To  the  hridf^e,"  said  he,  composedly, 
but  with  a  slightly  increased  Hush  to  his 
cheek,  and  a  momentary  restraint  in  his 
oir-hand  gallant  manner. 

"This  is  a  bridge,"  said  she,  innocently 
enough,  stopping  at  the  first  snow-cover- 
ed plank  of  it  with  a  little  look  of  hesi- 
tation. 

"This  is  nothing,"  said  he,  carelessly, 
stopping  himself  too,  and  half  turning 
round.  "  They  don't  count  f/i/s  one.  It 
is  the  other,  that  we  are  just  coming  to." 

"Why,  what  then?  What  about  the 
other  ?     Is  it  not  safe  ?" 

"Ah !"  said  the  tall  young  gallant,  with 
a  meaning  smile,  "  that  much  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  safe.  It  is  called  here 
the  Kissing  Bridge.  Did  you  not  know  of 
it  ?     Are  you  such  a  stranger  here  V 

"  I  think  I  will  go  back  now,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  gasp  as  if  for  breath.  "Yes, 
I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not  suppose 
that  we  should  have  to  cross  it  on  our 
way." 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  breaking  at 
once  and  for  all  through  any  thin  social 
ice  that  might  exist  between  their  better 
understanding,  and  assuming  a  grand  pro- 
tecting air,  "the  awful  toll  on  that  par- 
ticular bridge  is  not  li-ke  that  on  most 
bridges,  where  you  have  either  to  pay  it  or 
else  go  back.  In  this  case  it  is  quite  option- 
al :  you  pay  or  not,  as  you  think  best.  To 
tell  the  truth,"  said  he,  becoming  more  re- 
assuring still,  "I  think  it  is  only  under- 
stood to  be  a  frolic  between  those  who  are 
lovers,  or  at  least  great  friends;"  and  he 
began  to  move  slowly  forw^ard,  as  if  he 
of  course  expected  her  to  follow,  on  those 
very  liberal  and  safe  terms. 

The  mouse-colored  maiden  crept  slov/ly 
on  beside  him,  with  rather  a  hesitating 
and  wavering  step,  gazing  on  anxiously 
ahead  toward  the  innocent  snow-covered 
little  structure  that  bore  such  an  aw^ful 
reputation.  If  he  had  called  it  the  "gal- 
lows-tree" at  once,  it  could  scarcely  have 
fluttered  her  little  heart  more. 

And  wdio  was  she,  this  little  specimen 
of  slightly  mitigated  New  England  Pu- 
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ritanism  ;  and  what  was  she  doing  in  roist- 
ering Al])any,  in  the  still  Dutch i lied  prov- 
ince of  New  York,  among  the  festivest  of 
the  festive,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  New- 
Year  junk(jtings?  She  was  little  Ruth 
Gray,  from  Providence,  and  she  was  on  a 
visit  to  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  whom 
her  good  ^oeople  still  loved,  although  they 
often  mourned  to  think  that  they  were 
getting  more  and  more  worldly,  and 
their  ways  were  scarcely  now  the  ways 
of  their  forefathers.  Even  Ruth  herself 
had,  from  a  very  child,  shown  stran^i;e  lit- 
tle bits  of  waywardness  and  mutiny  from 
the  iron  rule  of  her  fathers.  Her  mo- 
ther died  when  she  was  a  child,  and  her 
father,  a  bluff  sea-captain,  who,  in  mo- 
ments of  anger,  had  a  way  of  quoting 
Scripture  to  his  crew  that  was  infinitely 
more  withering  to  them  than  the  usual 
maritime  profanity,  doted  on  this  little 
lone  mouse  of  his  in  a  way  that  often 
brought  his  tenderness  under  the  ban  of 
sermonizing  from  his  elders  of  the  church. 
Ruth  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  her 
father's  permission  to  go  on  a  visit  to  his 
worldlyish,  easy-going,  money -making 
brother  in  Albany;  a  friendly  skipper 
thither  bound  with  a  cargo  of  New  Eng- 
land rum  took  charge  of  her  safe  passage 
gladly. 

Her  aunts  and  cousins  were  deeply 
amused  at  first  with  all  her  prim,  staid 
little  ways,  and  with  her  still  more  prim 
and  starched  little  costumes.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  to  add  a  ribbon  or 
a  bit  of  lace  to  her  dress,  or  to  modify  in 
any  way  her  ideas  of  propriety ;  rather  at 
first  did  the  place  take  on  a  little  of  her 
sober  tone,  though,  truth  to  say,  she  did  not 
crave  it,  or  even  strongly  desire  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  wishing  to  be  good  fellow  w^ith 
the  rest,  she  allowed  the  narrow  strings  of 
her  plain  cap  to  run  a  little  wider,  and  the 
mutinous  crinkle  of  her  gold-brown  hair 
to  relax  from  the  smooth-as-it-could-be- 
brushed  j^arting  down  each  side  of  her 
fair  brow  to  now  and  then  a  little  tendril 
of  a  rebellious  curl  that  went  as  it  listed. 
The  rigid  little  white  aprons  had  soon  a 
little  pocket,  and  not  long  after  a  little 
embroidery  of  white  stitching  around  the 
hems.  She  also  took  kindly  to  a  stray 
pucker  and  frill  about  her  staid,  severe 
black  hood,  and  a  wider  and  a  more 
aggressively  tied  bow^  at  the  instep  of  her 
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russet  shoes;  and  as  for  the  bewitching 
little  muff  trimmed  witk  mink  that  her 
good  uncle  bought  her,  it  would  be  fiat 
insult  and  cruelty  to  him  not  to  wear  it; 
and  she  in  time  even  let  them  fix  a  pair 
of  goodly  sarsenet  bows  to  each  end  of  it. 
All  these  little  gradual  changes  or  devel- 
opments in  Ruth  brought  different  de- 
grees of  feeling  to  those  about  her.  Her 
3'ounger  and  more  thoughtless  brood  of 
cousins  and  cousins'  friends  hailed  each 
*  new  bow  and  ribbon  with  hilarious  joy, 
but  her  elder  aunts  and  uncles  thought 
seriously  of  the  day  when  she  would  have 
to  be  returned  to  her  somewhat  strait- 
laced  father  and  his  rigid  friends.  If  her 
good  father  could  be  Avitli  her  and  follow 
her  X3liant  ways  with  a  like  relaxation  of 
his  own  rigidity,  that  would  be  another 
thing ;  but  when  they  would  say  to  her, 
"What  a  pity  your  father  couldn't  come 
tool*'  and  she  would  look  at  the  complica- 
tions that  might  ensue  therefrom  with  a 
wistful  smile,  they  still  felt  that  any  wishes 
they  might  have  about  the  father's  influ- 
ence did  not  much  alter  the  account  they 
might  be  called  on  to  render  to  him  for 
the  taking  on  of  unhallowed  furbelows  on 
the  part  of  the  daughtei\ 

Among  Ruth's  hoiden  cousins  there 
were  some  four  or  five  more  or  less  en- 
gaged, some  others  about  to  be  engaged,  one 
or  two  states  of  affection  that  would  puzzle 
an  anxious  parent  to  XDut  a  name  to,  and 
in  view  of  all  this  gushing  condition  of 
the  affections,  and  the  hilarious  season, 
there  was  such  a  general  and  unblushing 
practice  of  good-natured  kissing  that  poor 
Ruth,  whose  ideas  of  this  art,  or  pastime, 
or  science,  or  sin,  whichever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  had  gone  from  state  to  state  of 
scandalization  and  outraged  proprieties 
until  she  had  finally  accepted  the  inevita- 
ble as  best  she  could,  so  long  as  she,  bar- 
ring female  cousins,  could  be  left  out. 

Tlie  aunts  and  uncles,  with  a  remnant 
of  propriety,  had  made  the  thoughtless 
cousins  promise  not  to  put  Ruth  in  the  wslj 
of  the  ordeal  of  the  Kissing  Bridge,  and 
they  had  so  far  kept  the  promise  well.  The 
proper  uncles  and  aunts  meant  that  Ruth 
should  fully  enjoy  herself,  but  if  there 
might  be  a  line  drawn  anywhere,  their 
united  consciences  said  it  should  be  at  the 
first  plank  of  that  bridge.  She,  poor  girl, 
had  heard  much  of  it,  and  after  the  first 
shock  had  kindly  accepted  it  as  one  of  the 
customs  of  the  country;  and  even  when 
she  somewhat  severely  said  that  they  didn't 


do  such  things  in  Providence,  she  mental- 
ly tempered  the  severity  by  vaguely  wish- 
ing they  could,  now  and  then,  if  it  was  as 
nice  as  the  girls  and  boys  made  out.  Of 
kissing  or  being  kissed,  except  in  the  wa3/ 
of  now  and  then  a  hearty  smack  from  her 
father  in  an  expansive  mood,  or  the  care- 
ful embraces  of  cousins  or  aunts,  who 
seemed  anxious  not  to  crumple  her  nicely 
starched  pinner,-poor  Ruth  knew  nothing 
except  by  reports,  which  at  that  gushing 
season  of  the  year,  as  we  said  before,  were 
rather  loud  and  common. 

And  now  she  was  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face,  if  not  with  the  actual  thing, 
at  least  with  the  possibilities  of  it. 

And  the  tall  cavalier  by  her  side  in  the 
snow  ?— Miles  Foxcroft,  so  called.  Not 
much  was  known  of  him,  except  as  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  "engaged"  youths 
hovering  about  the  youngest  and  prettiest 
cousin. 

"  My  friend  Miles,"  was  all  the  intro- 
duction that  Gerrit  Schuler,  the  engaged 
youth,  had  vouchsafed,  over  a  week  pre- 
vious to  our  introduction  of  him,  and  not 
much  more  was  asked  of  Gerrit,  who, 
in  good  truth,  had  little  more  to  tell. 
They  had  met  in  New  York,  and  having 
many  points  not  at  all  in  common,  had 
at  once  sworn  eternal  friendship.  One 
was  the  open  vessel;  the  other  was  the 
wine  that  was  poured  into  it.  Wine  ? 
Well,  scarcely  that;  it  was  rather  a  mix- 
ture, with  little  of  the  true  grape  in  it ; 
but  it  satisfied  the  friendly  thirst  of  Ger- 
rit. He  loved  a  hero,  and,  according  to 
many  accounts  —  Foxcroft's  most  of  all 
— this  was  the  hero.  Under  oaths  of 
strict  secrecy  deeds  were  recounted,  as 
they  sauntered  about  at  midnight,  that 
thrilled  the  very  marrow  of  the  eager 
listener — dark  hints  of  half-unwitting  pi- 
racy, quite  excusable  murder,  and  pardon- 
able villainies  of  evevy  kind ;  these,  illus- 
trated with  narratives  of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes and  thrilling  adventures  of  a  more 
ordinary  kind  by  flood  and  field,  stories 
of  a  weird  and  ghastly  kind,  were  never 
wanting  to  fill  the  porous  natures  whom 
he  thought  likely  to  credit  him.  There 
was  a  happy  scar,  an  ugly  welt  across  his 
temple,  that  would  alwaj's  be  brought  in 
as  an  indisputable  proof  of  combats  with 
pirates,  or  with  Indians,  or  with  anj'body 
who  at  the  moment  figured  as  the  enemy. 

Few  doubted  these  stories,  as  he  was 
very  careful  in  the  matter  of  his  audience, 
but  when  he  did  happen  to  mistake  his 
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man,  tluit  man  ^rncrally  doubted  liiin 
enormously,  scar  notwithstanding^.  Lit- 
tle did  lie  caro;  lie  know  that  the  world 
was  wide,  and  inquiring  minds  were  few 
compared  to  the  absorbent  and  trusting 
natures. 

Gerrit  had  told  a  certain  few  of  his 
friend's  escapades,  not  enou<^h  to  p^et  him 
into  serious  trouble,  but  rather  to  increase 
the  general  heroic  attitude  in  the  eyes  of 
the  young  men  and  maidens.  Kutli  had 
had  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  his  ca- 
reer retailed  to  her  for  her  ow^n  personal 
admiration.  To  her  it  was  like  a  fairy 
tale;  it  was  the  one  peep  into  enchanted 
land  that  her  young  eyes  had  opened  to. 
The  Pilgrinis  Progress  had  hitherto  been 
her  only  fairy  tale,  for  to  her,  notwith- 
standing most  careful  explanations,  this 
poor  Pilgrim  w^as  as  all  the  knights  of 
romance  rolled  together.  To  be  sure,  this 
was  a  very  different  kind  of  hero,  this  tall, 
well-dressed,  rosy-scarred  youth  w^alking 
beside  her,  so  kindly,  so  protective,  so  dif- 
ferent from  any  one  she  had  ever  known. 

She  half  feared  him,  yet  did  not  wish 
to  bid  him  go  his  way  and  leave  her. 
On  ahead  of  them  were  the  laughing  and 
chatting  cousins  and  lovers.  She  had 
been  mildly  scandalized  to  see  on  the  dis- 
tant bridge  some  lightsome  skirmishes 
that  looked  very  much  like  '*  taking  toll"  ; 
her  steps  faltered  somewhat,  her  heart-flut- 
tered like  an  imprisoned  bird,  but  she  still 
followed  meekly  to  the  fatal  bridge. 

On  the  top  rail  of  the  first  bridge,  at 
which  our  story  began,  Ruth  picked  up  a 
ready-made  snow-ball  left  behind  by  some 
of  the  merry  party  gone  before.  (Snow- 
balling was  almost  the  first  thing  her  riot- 
ous cousins  had  taught  her  after  her  ar- 
rival, by-the-way.)  She  held  the  chilly 
missile  in  her  gloved  hand  as  she  walked 
along  beside  this  looming  youth,  held  it  in 
a  very  gingerly,  ineffective  way  too,  he 
noticed.  She  had  only  a  very  dim  notion 
of  using  it  as  a  weapon  of  defense ;  still, 
she  kept  it  in  her  hand  as  something  to 
fall  back  on  in  a  moment  of  peril. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
snow-ball — throw  it  at  some  one  w^hen  you 
get  over  the  bridge?"  observed  he,  with  a 
half-amused  smile. 

' '  I — no — I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  cross 
the  bridge  at  all,  and  if  I  do  I  should  not 
care  to  hurt  any  of  my  friends  with  this 
icy  ball."  She  was  careful  to  imply  that 
the  ball  was  very  hard,  and  capable  of  seri- 
ous damafre. 


"  Don't  you  think  you  will  be  apt  t(^  wet 
your  gloves  and  spoil  them  with  that  damp 
snow  V  This  was  said  with  the  same 
kindly,  i)rotecting  air,  which  he  had  now 
X)ut  on  permanently,  it  would  seem. 

*'  I  don't  mind  the  gloves.  Besides,  the 
snow  is  such  a  cold  thing  to  handle  with- 
out gloves,"  she  said  to  him  ;  and  to  herself 
she  wondered  what  his  motive  might  be 
in  wishing  her  to  give  up  her  one  visible 
w^eapon. 

He  w^as  so  much  amused  at  the  situa- 
tion, at  her  half  fright  and  entire  simpli- 
city, that  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  thrilling 
her  just  then  with  any  wild  stories  of  his 
past  life. 

The  rest  of  the  imrty  had  turned  down 
the  lane  over  the  bridge  of  kissing,  and 
was  in  sight  only  now  and  again  between 
the  tall  trees  on  either  side  the  road.  They 
could  be  well  heard,  though ;  the  screams 
and  peals  of  laughter  rang  through  the 
frosty  air.  Then  all  was  suddenly  hush- 
ed ;  they  hid  behind  the  trees  to  see  what 
w^ould  happen  on  the  bridge  to  Ruth. 
The  elder  and  more  staid  cousin  wished  to 
go  back  to  prevent  the  dire  catastrophe 
that  they  had  weeks  ago  been  cautioned 
to  avert.  She  was  easily  kept  within  hid- 
ing, however,  by  the  assurance  that  Ruth 
w^ould  readily  take  care  of  herself,  and  if 
not — good  sakes  alive! — what  harm,  after 
all  ? — only  a  bit  of  frolic. 

The  timid  mouse  had,  beneath  that 
placid  exterior,  a  certain  strong  will  of 
her  own,  and  between  the  tw^o  bridges  she 
had  pretty  neatly  i)lanned  out  a  course  of 
action. 

When  they  came  to  the  crucial  first 
plank  of  the  dreadful  crossing-p)lace,  Ruth 
suddenly  sprang  forw^ard,  and  ran  as  if  the 
spirit  of  Atalanta  had  given  to  her  her 
own  fleet  sandals  in  exchange  for  her  rus- 
set shoes.  There  w^as  a  swish  of  a  sad- 
colored  robe,  a  flutter  of  white  apron,  a 
twinkle  of  little  gray  feet — and  she  w^as 
gone  aw^ay  and  over  the  bridge  before 
Foxcroft  knew  what  had  happened  to 
break  the  quiet  thread  of  their  conversa- 
tion off  so  suddenly. 

She  stood  with  her  face  half  hidden  by 
her  little  mutf,  actually  enjoying  a  wick- 
ed, roguish,  quite  unpuritanical  laugh 
at  him,  her  clieeks  now^  redder  than  ripe 
cherries,  and  her  rebellious  curl  fluttering 
with  excitement. 

"  I  am  not  to  pay  now  the  toll,  as  you 
call  it.  You  should  have  been  more 
watchful.     I  am  quite  safe  now."     This 
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with  her  face  still  behind  her  muff,  and 
the  threatening  snow-ball  ready  for  action. 

' '  You  need  not  have  tied  at  that  pace 
from  me  at  all,"  saiu.  he,  with  rather  a 
hurt  intonation,  when  he  reached  her 
side.  "I  had  no  malice  in  my  mind. 
Nay,  Mistress  Ruth,  you  do  not  know  me 
at  all.  I  should  not  have  claimed  the 
usual  toll  against  your  will.  We  are 
both  strangers  here,  and  why  need  we 
follow  their  hoidenish  customs  ?" 

Poor  Ruth  felt  that  she  had  herself 
been  somewhat  guilty  of  hoidenism  in  a 
mild  form  ;  her  swift  scamper  over  the 
bridge  away  from  a  purely  imaginary 
danger  looked  to  her  now  as  a  mistake 
more  unpardonable  than  certain  forms  of 
wickedness. 

The  smiles  had  ceased  to  ripple  over  her 
cheeks,  and  the  laughing  eyes  were  now 
sad  and  wistful  almost  to  tears. 

' '  You  must  have  heard  some  awful  tales 
about  me,  and,  moreover,  you  must  have 
well  believed  in  them,  to  have  the  fear 
you  seem  to  show  of  me." 

He  said  this  as  with  a  desire  to  clear 
his  tarnished  reputation,  if  need  be,  but  it 
was  really  offered  as  the  prelude  to  some 
few  little  stories  of  his  own  valorous  deeds, 
the  offspring  of  his  own  fertile  brain.  He 
was  now  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  little  gray  maiden,  and  to  think  her 
worthy  of  some  of  his  choicest  lies. 

' '  I  never  like  to  think  evil  of  any  one 
soever,  more  especially  of  one  we  all  like." 
Ruth  was  not  quite  happy  over  her  little 
speech :  it  told  too  little  of  one  thing  and 
too  much  of  another. 

She  could  not  then  explain  herself  bet- 
ter, as  they  soon  found  themselves  among 
the  laughing  revellers,  who  had  been 
watching  the  incident  of  the  race  over 
the  bridge,  and  its  denouement.  Noisy 
astonishment  was  freely  expressed  at  the 
curious  contradictory  actions  of  each. 
Ruth  Avas  the  last  person  in  the  world 
that  they  would  have  expected  such  spir- 
ited and  exciting  action  from,  and  Miles 
was  the  next  last  to  have  taken  it  so 
calmly.  They  were  both  unmercifully 
teased  about  the  affair,  as  one  may  well 
imagine ;  but,  to  the  further  astonishment 
of  all,  Ruth  warmly  defended  him,  and 
even  took  no  end  of  blame  upon  herself. 
He  magnanimously  blamed  nobody  in 
particular  :  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the 
strange  custom  itself.  They  were  both 
strangers,  and  were  in  no  way  bound  to 
conform  to  such  unheard-of  usasres. 


"Of  course  if  I  had  been  crossing  the 
bridge  with  a  native  I  should  be  a  brute 
not  to  conform  as  gallantly  as  the  best 
man  here.  Or,  had  one  of  you  natives 
here  been  crossing  with  Mistress  Ruth, 
then  would  he  have  been  w^ithin  his  rights 
to  have  had  his  fair  toll ;  but  it  would  have 
been  rank  impudence  in  two  persons 
strange  to  the  country  and  almost  to  each 
other  to  take  a  liberty  such  as  that  with 
your  sacred  bridge  and  its  time-lion ored 
customs." 

He  spoke  so  fairly  and  with  such  seri- 
ous bearing  that  he  silenced  the  jeerers, 
and  almost  spoiled  the  frolic  for  the  rest  of 
the  walk.  As  for  Ruth,  she  was  losing 
her  heart  more  and  more  every  moment. 
He  w^as  so  different  from  the  others,  so 
manly,  so  fair,  so  generous,  and  withal 
so  protecting !  It  was  impossible  that  the 
strange  whisperings  of  his  deeds  could 
have  much  truth  in  them — and  yet  she 
had  always  been  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Demon  had  ever  a  fair  outside,  and 
won  souls  to  him  by  seeming  goodness. 

"Do  you  take — toll,  as  you  call  it,  ev- 
ery time  you  cross  that  place,  returning 
as  well  as  going  ?"  asked  Ruth  of  the 
younger  cousin,  with  less  hesitation  now 
as  she  was  getting  used  to  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  that  indeed  we  do !"  said  that  spir- 
ited damsel,  with  the  air  of  one  determined 
to  stand  by  every  right  of  way.  ' '  And  / 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
change  of  partners  going  back,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  strangers  and  no  shirk- 
ing." This  was  levelled  full  at  Miles  and 
Ruth. 

She  looked  at  him  with  one  little  mute 
appealing  glance,  and  he,  understanding, 
spoke  up. 

' '  Let  those  change  w^ho  will.  For  my 
part,  I  am  well  suited,  and  if  Mistress 
Ruth  thinks  she  may  trust  me  this  time, 
we  will  go  back  as  we  came,  and  finish  our 
talk  together.  What  say  you  ?"  said  he, 
kindly,  to  her,  and  with  calm  directness. 

She  was  pressing  a  little  pattern  in  the 
snow  with  the  point  of  her  tiny  shoe.  She 
brushed  back  the  stray  curl  with  her  gloved 
hand,  and  answered  only  with  a  smile  and 
the  faintest  of  nods,  but  the  smile  and  nod 
and  the  silence  spoke  many  volumes  of 
consent. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  dislike  our  queer 
old  custom ;  it  is  old  as  the  hills,"  said  an- 
other female  cousin,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
defense  of  it,  to  Miles,  in  case  he  wished  to 
"  arffue  it  out. " 
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*'Nay,  niistiwss,  I  like  tli(^  notion  of  it 
amazinf,^ly,  and  if  I  find  jn3'self  crossinf]^ 
it  w'lih  those  to  tlio  country  l)orn,  I  will 
practice  it  with  tlio  best  of  ye."  There 
w^as  a  fi^eneral  lau<,di  at  this  sally,  in  which 
even  Ruth  joined ;  in  fact,  she  was  getting- 
to  laugh  more  easily  now  that  the  thaw 
in  her  manners  had  fairly  set  in.  It  was 
like  the  ripple  of  a  frozeu  brook  set  free 
in  spring-time. 

When  the  merry  party  set  their  faces 
homeward,  Ruth  and  Miles  lingered  be- 
hind the  others  again,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  jestingly  inclined.  "We 
who  are  strangers  should  stay  behind,  so 
that  you  may  show  us  the  waj^,  and,  more- 
over, we  can  then  the  better  study  the  cus- 
toms and  behavior  of  you  all,  so  as  to  be 
less  strange  in  time,"  spoke  up  Miles.  ' '  So 
go  you  all  on  before,  and  try  and  bear 
yourselves  more  seemingly." 

The  mouse  was  no  longer  timid,  as  she 
kept  more  closely  to  his  side  on  the  return 
saunter  along  the  snow  -  covered  road. 
There  was  here  and  there  a  slide  of  glisten- 
ing ice  where  little  streams  crossed  the 
road,  and  on  these  they  could  see  the  oth- 
ers display  their  agility,  and  often  the 
want  of  it,  for  there  w^as  much  merry 
laughter  over  a  seemingly  uncalled-for 
falling  about. 

"  Do  you  slide,  Mistress  Ruth? — that  is, 
do  you  care  to  ?" 

"  I — no; — that  is,  I  never  have  slidden 
—  much.  I  don't  think  I  should  care 
much — "  This  as  she  saw^  a  group  of  four 
take  sitting  and  recumbent  positions  rath- 
er abruptly.  She  gave  a  slight  start,  a 
little  cry,  and  the  little  russet  feet  went 
both  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  the  little 
black  hood,  and  the  mutinous  curls,  and 
the  dimply  smiles,  and  the  jaunty  muff, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  went  as  suddenly  to  the 
right;  and  as  the  outstretched  appealing 
hand  went  toward  him,  like  lightning,  for 
support,  she  felt  a  strong,  quick  arm  inter- 
I)ose  itself  in  good  time  to  prevent  as  neat 
a  fall  as  any  one  might  wish  for. 

' '  There !  you  were  nearly  down.  Not 
hurt  ?  Well — there  again !"  as  she  gave 
another  little  slip.  ' '  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  take  my  arm." 

She  had  his  arm  at  the  moment,  but  he 
felt  as  if  the  timid  little  hand  was  slipping 
from  it,  and  then  the  next  instant  he  felt 
a  more  firm  hold  and  pressure.  But  it 
was  still  anything  but  a  steady  lean  upon 
it.  He  took  the  little  fingers  gently,  and 
placing  them  with  his  own  hand  on  the 


exact  spot  on  his  arm  wliere  she  would 
have  surer  su})})()rt,  he  gave  her  hand  a 
little  re-assu)'ing  pat,  and  almost  a  press- 
ure, and  left  it;  and  it  staid  wh(;re  it  was 
placed,  taking  kindly  enough  to  its  rest- 
ing j)osition. 

"  We  are  passed  all  the  slippery  places 
now,  are  we  not  ?"  she  asked,  perhaps  to 
save  her  sense  of  propriety. 

"Nay,  there  be  many  such  places  on 
the  road,  although  we  did  not  notice  them 
so  much  coming  as  we  do  going  back.  It 
has  been  freezing,  you  know.  Are  you 
warm  enough  ?" 

"I  think  so;  I  don't  think  I  have 
thought  about  it  before." 

"  Keep  close  to  me." 

She  said  nothing,  but  she  kept  close 
enough;  he  did  not  have  to  allude  to  it 
again. 

And  now  came  the  dread  bridge  again. 
The  words  of  the  gushing  cousin  came  to 
her  mind — ''Indeed,  yes;  we  pay  toll  both 
coming  and  going."  She  also  remember- 
ed how  he  had  waived  all  his  claims  in 
view  of  their  strangeness  to  the  land. 
The  skirmishes  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore them  had  been  very  brief  and  scarce- 
ly noticeable.  The  time-honored  custom 
was  observed  without  a  murmur. 

It  was  rapidly  getting  dusk;  the  win- 
ter's afternoon  was  becoming  winter's 
evening  without  much  lingering  in  the 
way  of  twilight.  The  sun  fell  into  a 
ditch  of  cold,  gray,  slushy  cloud,  and 
seemed  to  perspire  a  lurid  steam  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  to  get  cold  with 
the  gelid  ashen  purple  of  iron  plunged 
in  snow;  then  it  seemed  to  fall  through 
torn  slits  of  its  sea  of  troubled  gray,  and 
it  left  the  world  to  quick-gathering  dark- 
ness. 

The  little  party,  each  pair  toned  down 
a  little  with  the  sudden  chill  and  gloom, 
crunched  its  way  over  the  freezing  snow 
toward  home.  The  planks  of  the  bridge 
creaked  and  complained  as  if  stricken  by 
sudden  cold  and  rheumatism  the  moment 
the  heavy  and  the  light  step  of  the  last 
pair  touched  them.  The  surface  of  the 
snow  bore  still  the  traces  of  much  Avild 
prancing  to  and  fro  in  the  regular  and  ir- 
regular toll-taking.  Ruth  said  no  word ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  effort  to  with- 
draw the  trustful  hand,  or  the  slightest 
impulse  of  the  little  mouse-like  feet  to  fly 
again  across  and  out  of  danger.  He 
merely  smiled,  as  if  he  was  thinking  of 
something  he  did  not  wish  to  say ;  and  she, 
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seeing  the  smile,  guessed  it  out  as  well  as 
if  he  had  spoken.  And  ke  did  speak  when 
they  were  well  over. 

"You  did  not  thin^  it  worth  while  to 
flee  from  me  this  time." 

"You,  too,  seemed  as  if  you  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  it.^^ 

This  was  not  exactly  the  conveyance  of 
what  she  meant  to  say.  As  she  thought  of 
it  hurriedly,  it  seemed  almost  like  a  chal- 
lenge. What  if  he  should  regard  it  in  that 
light  ?  In  fact,  if  he  did  she  could  scarce- 
ly blame  him;  but  she  said  nothing  to 
mend  matters. 

"How  soon  the  stars  have  come  out! 
What  a  very  bright  one  overhead — the 
pale  green  one !" 

She  lifted  her  hooded  face  to  the  place 
whence  the  starlight  should  have  fallen 
— when,  swift  as  flashed  light,  warm  to 
her  as  a  sun's  ray,  a  light  kiss  just  brush- 
ed the  peachy  down  on  her  cheek  —  and 
the  deed  was  done ! 

She  felt  that  the  world  about  her  seem- 
ed suddenly  to  change  its  meaning  to  her. 
He  w^as  no  longer  the  pure  hero;  for  the 
moment  she  was  tem^^ted  to  believe  him 
capable  of  any  deceit  or  crime;  and  then, 
like  a  flash,  she  turned  the  blame  upon  her- 
self, because  of  that  unfortunate  little  re- 
mark. What  else  could  he  have  done 
when  he  was  jflainly  told  that  he  had 
forgotten  ?  She  hid  one  side  of  her  face 
for  a  moment  with  her  gloved  hand,  and 
the  nearer  side  to  him  with  her  muff,  and 
wished  for  an  inspiration  for  some  proper 
thing  to  do.  He  only  stood  near  her  these 
few  seconds,  during  which  the  universe 
turned  inside  out  to  her.  And  I  am  afraid 
he  laughed  a  merry  laugh  of  wicked  en- 
joyment. 

"There !  it  was  not  such  an  awful  thing, 
after  all.  Come,  take  my  arm  again — it 
is  still  slippery.  It  shall  not  happen 
again." 

She  took  her  previous  hold  upon  his 
proffered  arm,  but  she  tucked  the  rebell- 
ious curl  under  her  hood,  and  looked  as 
stern  and  puritanical  as  she  could  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

' '  Say  you  quite  forgive  me.  We  should 
not  try  to  make  ourselves  so  yqvj  much 
better  than  the  others,  who  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves  so  much."  He  again  patted 
the  little  hand  snuggled  in  upon  his  arm, 
in  a  still  m.ore  soothing  and  protecting 
way.  "I  find  one  looks  so  like  a  fool  if 
he  does  not  follow  the  happy  customs  of 
a  kindly  people." 


"I  ought  not  to  have  reminded  you  of 
it;  it  seemed  forward  of  me,  as  if  I  court- 
ed it,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  not  thinking 
of  it  in  that  way,"  she  went  on,  half  ex- 
cusing him  and  accusing  herself,  and 
finally  bidding  him  to  forget  it  and  be 
forgiven. 

The  dreadful  bridge  was  still  in  sight, 
and  all  this  change,  this  revelation  of  new 
emotions,  this  upheaval  of  her  little  world 
to  her,  had  taken  place  and  was  a  tiling 
of  the  past  in  this  short  time.  And  then, 
as  if  to  make  this  offense  seem  small  and 
trivial,  he  told  her,  as  they  w^alked  home 
together  under  the  winter  stars,  such  tales 
of  the  marvellous  and  wonderful !  It  was 
Othello  and  Desdemona  over  again,  only, 
let  us  hope,  the  Moor  told  the  strict  truth 
with  more  fluency  than  Miles  did.  He 
was  so  strange  about  this  one  quality  of 
his!  One  would  think  that  a  good  liar 
would  not  be  able  to  contain  his  splendid 
gifts,  but  would  lie  right  and  left.  But 
Miles  was  a  born  genius ;  he  was  the  soul 
of  truth  and  honor  in  all  things  except 
these  dreadful  adventures  of  his.  Per- 
haps he  more  than  half  believed  in  them 
himself,  so  well  did  he  tell  them,  and  so 
strongly  did  he  wish  them  to  be  true. 

Ruth,  so  far  from  being  shocked  or 
scandalized,  followed  each  awful  incident 
Vv^ith  the  effacing  sponge  of  forgiveness, 
and  when  she  had  wiped  away  all  the  real 
sin  she  could  manage  with  her  sponge,  she 
gilded  up  and  haloed  the  occurrence  until 
it  became  a  thing  to  swing  incense  before 
in  her  own  mind. 

There  was  little  concealment  about  her 
frank  admiration  of  him.  The  tender 
eyes  were  ever  on  the  watch  for  him  when 
away,  ever  following  his  every  movement 
when  present.  The  tendrils  of  her  sunny 
hair  v/ere  twined  but  for  him,  because  he 
admired  it.  The  bows  and  the  ribbons 
became  more  bewitchingly  tied,  and  sprigs 
of  cunning  needle-work  broke  out  about 
her  dress  like  running  vines  in  a  June 
sun.  She  believed  his  most  elaborate  and 
embroidered  romances  with  such  readi- 
ness that  he  lost  faith  in  his  power  of  in- 
vention. It  was  like  pouring  water  upon 
the  thirsting  earth,  or  telling  fairy  tales 
to  eager  children.  The  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  even  the  cousins,  were  getting  seri- 
ously anxious  about  this  development. 
Ruth  no  longer  shunned  the  awful  bridge 
in  their  walks,  and  there  was  no  more 
need  of  apology  for  not  doing  in  Rome  as 
the  Romans  do. 
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JJut,  iihis!  OIK)  fine  cl;iy  iliere  cjinio  a 
new"  figure  upon  the  scene,  who  grcM^ied 
Miles  witli  mueli  noisy  familiarity  and  ex- 
pansiveiiess,  not  entirely  shared  by  tlie 
younofcr  man,  I  beg  to  say.  This  was  an 
old  friend  of  Miles  and  his  family,  who 
knew  them  all,  root  and  branch.  The 
fh'st  snrprise  lie  g-ave  them  w^as  by  call- 
ing" Miles  simply  Fox,  instead  of  Fox- 
croft.  This  Miles  explained,  in  his  friend's 
absence,  as  merely  an  abbreviation;  and 
then  he  Avas  forced  to  admit  that  he  liked 
not  the  name  of  Fox  alone  so  well  as 
with  the  croft.  And  then,  finding  that 
the  threads  of  many  of  his  stories  were 
being  drawn  out  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  fabric  would  come  to  pieces  be- 
fore his  face  before  long,  he,  feigning  un- 
called-for importance  to  an  ordinary  let- 
ter received,  took  himself  away,  not  with- 
out several  scenes  with  Ruth,  and  much 
dispensing  with  all  need  of  the  bridge  as 
any  excuse  for  the  "custom  of  the  people." 

One  week  away,  and  Ruth  but  half 
consoled  by  vows  to  meet  again,  the  kind- 
ly friend  of  Miles's  youth  told  the  whole 
of  his  history.  His  father,  old  Fox,  was 
a  quiet,  well-to-do  trader  down  in  Mary- 
land, who  had  never  done  anything  in 
his  life  more  dreadful  than  drive  unequal 
bargains  with  the  simple  red  Indian,  to 
whom  he  trafficked  rum  and  provisions  in 
exchange  for  furs.  Miles  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  his  father's  trade,  fond  of 
hearing  tales  of  x^irates  and  of  Indian  ad- 
venture ;  had  only  once  gone  away  from 
home,  on  a  coasting  vessel,  and  then  came 
near  killing  himself  by  falling  from  the 
rigging,  where  he  had  ixo  business  to  go, 


and  cutting  that  ugly  w(;lt  on  his  fore- 
head. As  there  had  been  some  four  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  origin  of  that  wound, 
the  company  resigned  themselves  to  the 
last  one  as  being  the  most  reliable. 

"And  now,  as  he  has  been  a  good  boy 
so  long,  his  father  gave  him  leave  and 
money  to  go  to  see  a  little  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  fix  on  a 
good  spot  for  a  branch  business.  A  most 
excellent  young  fellow,  fond  of  telling  of 
adventures  that  nobody  seems  to  know 
much  of  except  himself;  but  there!  I'd 
trust  him  with  anything  except  a  story." 
Thus  spoke  the  friend,  and  all  seemed  re- 
lieved that  this  blood-stained  youth  was 
now  purified  and  washed  clean. 

Poor  Ruth !  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  her. 
There  had  been  no  real  call  for  the  tear  of 
the  angel  to  blot  out  the  sin,  no  need  of 
the  gilding  or  the  incense.  The  idol  was 
of  common  clay.  She  never  wished  to  see 
him  more;  and  when  they  thoughtlessly 
laughed  away  his  crimes,  she  could  have 
w^ept,  for  to  her  they  seemed  to  wash  the 
dirt  w^ell  into  him,  and  smear  him  with 
common  whiting  as  an  outer  finish. 

Unreasoning  ? — very. 

Unsatisfactory  ? — rather. 

But  here  the  story  ends,  as  I  heard  it. 
Whether  Ruth  ever  saw  him  again,  or 
w^hether  she  w^ent  back  to  unmitigated 
Puritanism  and  straightened  her  rebell- 
ious curl  back  with  searing-irons,  I  know 
not.  I  like  to  imagine  an  ending  to  her 
story,  but  I  will  not  here  put  it  with  the 
pure  fragment  of  an  old-time  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me. 
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Out  of  the  common  daylight  of  the  world 

I  wandered  forth  into  a  golden  dawn, 

A  buoyant  and  a  brilliant  atmosphere, 

In  which  all  language  had  a  sweeter  sound, 

All  faces  shone,  and  salutations  glad 

Of  love  and  cheer  flew  fast  from  lip  to  lip. 

Then,  as  the  light  grew  strong  upon  the  heights, 

Bell  answered  bell  with  jubilant  refrain, 

Until  the  hills  the  flying  echoes  caught, 

And  wafted  upward  even  to  heaven  itself. 

And  then  there  was  a  silence  and  great  peace, 

While  in  the  air  above  me  and  around 

A  whisper  rose  that  grew  into  a  song — 

"Enter  the  happy  kingdom  of  the  Child  !" 

And  then  a  miracle  befell  my  sight. 

AVitli  eyes  no  longer  holden  I  beheld 

A  realm  immeasurable,  a  golden  zone 

That  like  a  ring  of  flame  shone  round  the  world. 
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And  everywhere  the  joy  was  in  the  air, 

Wreailis  bloomed  on  shrine  and  window,  and  so  sweet 

The  incense  rose  from  every  heart  and  home 

It  r^emed  a  bright  new  world  within  the  old, 

A  thousand  summers  mingled  into  one. 

And  still  the  burden  of  a  song  went  on, 

Too  silver-sweet  for  any  human  voice — 

"This  day  began  the  kingdom  of  the  Child." 

**0h,  who,"  I  cried,  "is  lord  of  this  fair  realm? 
"Why  do  all  hearts  leap  up  with  victor's  joy? 
I  see  no  lofty  forts,  no  steel-clad  ranks, 
Nor  signs  of  martial  conquest.     Can  he  be 
A  warrior  and  a  king  of  high  renown 
Whose  wide  dominions  thus  unguarded  lie?" 
•  The  answer  came:  "By  inightier  force  than  arms 

Our  monarch  has  his  royal  honor  proved. 
His  truth  is  keener  than  a  thousand  swords, 
His  purity  so  dazzl'ng  that  the  hosts 
Of  unclean  error  lice  before  the  sight, 
And  in  the  fervid  summer  of  his  love 
The  superstitions  of  the  elder  world, 
Like  vapors  of  the  sunrise,  disappear. 
Look  now  upon  the  train  of  vanquished  kings 
Who  bow  before  the  sceptre  of  the  Child!" 

Then  down  the  borders  of  this  shining  land 

There  passed  a  gloomy  train,  and  by  their  front 

Majestic,  awful  even  in  their  fall, 

I  knew  them  not  as  warriors,  but  as  gods — 

Osiris,  dear  to  Egypt's  ancient  shrines. 

And  Isis,  the  world-mother,  at  his  side, 

Whose  single  tear  renewed  the  wasted  Nile; 

They  too,  the  bright  Olympian  deities. 

With  echoes  of  remembered  music  still 

Upon  their  lips,  regretfully  passed  by; 

And  the  stern  monarchs  of  the  icy  North — 

Odin,  a  wanderer  from  the  fallen  throne 

Of  old  Valhalla,  and  the  hoary  Thor, 

No  longer  glorying  in  his  strong  right  hand. 

And  as  they  passed,  the  wilderness  gave  up 

Its  tawny  gods,  the  spirits  of  the  storms. 

The  mountains,  and  the  precipices  wild. 

And  all  walked  heavily,  with  bended  head. 

Save  only  Isis,  in  whose  mourning  eyes 

I  saw  a  wistful  yearning  for  the  Child. 

As  these  strange  shadows  of  the  fallen  faiths 

Slowly  departed,  over  all  the  sky 

A  soft,  serene  illumination  grew, 

A  rosy  and  ineifable  morning  light; 

And  forth  from  cot  and  bower  and  palace  came 

Myriads  of  little  children,  bounding  forth. 

With  lilies-of-the-valley  in  their  hands. 

And  fragrant  branches  of  the  forest  green. 

These  went  before,  and  with  them  followed  on 

An  army  with  white  banners  borne  aloft. 

On  which  in  shining  letters  was  inscribed 

The  legend  beautiful,  "Good-will  to  men." 

"These  are  his  guards  and  warriors,"  said  the  voice; 

"See  how  the  way-side  blooms  beneath  their  feet!" 

Then  I,  in  haste  of  sudden  ecstasy. 

Said  to  the  viewless  spirit  at  my  side, 

"If  eyes  can  bear  such  splendor,  let  me  look 

Upon  the  face  of  him  you  call  the  Child." 

Then,  like  a  cloud,  the  pageant  disappeared. 
And  a  pale  Orient  landscape  was  unveiled— 
Wide  plains  in  moonlight  slumber,  olive  boughs 
Rocking  beneath  the  nests  of  wakeful  birds, 
And,  lighted  by  one  radiant  morning  star. 
The  straw-thatched  stable  of  a  humble  inn. 
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There  in  a  manger,  warm  with  breath  of  kine, 
Behold!  the  m3^stery  of  all  mysteries, 
The  joy  in  sorrow  and  the  light  in  gloom, 
Heaven  in  earth's  lowliness,  God  in  the  Child! 

No  crown  he  wore,  but  round  his  peaceful  brow 
An  aureole  shone,  from  whence  unnumbered  rays 
Floated  away  to  crown  less  worthy  heads. 
His  hand  no  sceptre  clasped,  but  fast  and  far 
The  beams  of  morning  as  his  heralds  rode 
To  bear  the  Christmas  gladness  to  the  world, 
And  fast  and  far  his  dearer  angels  sped. 
Blessing  the  little  children  and  the  poor 
With  the  best  utterance  of  his  perfect  love; 
And  sorrow  heard,  and  mourning  lips  were  still, 
And  evil  hid  itself  and  was  afraid. 
Oh,  then  with  heart  at  rest  I  heard  again 
The  voice,  that  swelled  and  grew  into  a  song: 
"This  day,  till  time  shall  end,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Shall  come  the  blessed  kingdom  of  the  Child!" 
6* 
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THE  NEST-BUILDERS  OF  THE  SEA. 


AMONG  the  many  curious  analogies 
born  of  modern  investigation,  none 
are  more  interesting  tlian  those  showing 
striking  cases  of  parallelism  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  animals  whose  environ- 
ments are  totally  dissimilar.  The  ocean 
bed  seems  peopled  w^itli  forms  so  resem- 
bling those  of  land  that  a  modification  of 
structure  to  conform  with  their  surround- 
ings alone  appears  to  be  the  point  of  dif- 
ference. In  drifting  over  the  reefs  of  our 
southern  border  this  resemblance  between 


the  creatures  of  land  and  sea  is  extremely 
striking.  Tlie  gardens  of  the  lower  world 
abound  in  lavish  growth  ;  trees,  shrubs, 
waving  vines,  are  all  reproduced  in  the 
wondrous  forms  of  the  sea.  Here  a  for- 
est of  coral  brandies  {Madrepora)  raise 
their  myriads  of  bristling  points,  each 
flowered  by  a  delicate  polyp,  and  present- 
ing a  rich  olive-green  tint  in  contrast  to 
the  deep  blue  of  the  channel  upon  whose 
banks  they  grow.  Pure  as  crystal,  the 
water  seems  to  intensify  the  beauty  of  the 
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objects,  cvon  in  Iho  (greater  (lo])tlis;  <rayly 
bedecUecl  li.shos  move  la/ily  about,  risinj^ 
and  fallinic  amon^^  tlic  living  branches, 
poisin^r.  iKM'lia})s,  to  i)liick  some  morsel 
Irom  a  limb,  in  jiU  their  motions  remind- 
in<j:  us  of  the  birds  of  tlic  shore.  These 
gorgeous  parrot-lishes  are  the  sun-birds  of 


in  our  (!older  waters  of  tlie  North,  eall  to 
mind  the  robin  and  thrush,  those  welcome 
hai'bing<*rs  of  spi'inj^'-.  But  it  is  not  in 
their  color  alone  that  the  fishes  resemble 
the  birds;  it  is  in  the  liome  life  and  love 
of  otl'spring  that  we  find  a  close  re.sem- 
blance.      Many  are  nest  builders,  erecting 


NKST    OK    THE    SL'NFISH. 


the  sea:  wondrous  tints — azure-blue,  gold- 
en yellow,  and  red — mark  them.  Some 
appear  iridescent  and  bathed  in  metallic 
tints,  as  if  incased  in  burnished  armor, 
while  manv  more  in  modest  g-arb.  found 


structures  as  complicated  as  those  of  the 
birds,  and  equalling  them  in  design  and 
finish. 

In  floating  along  the  shores   of  some 
woodland  stream,  we  mav  watch  the  do 
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mestic  life  of  the  sun  fish  {Eupoinotis)^ 
the  mottled,  bespangled  friend  of  the  an- 
gler, that  is  seemingly  always  on  hand  to 
be  caught  in  default  of  nobler  game. 

Along  the  shore  where  delicate  grasses 
grow,  where  floating  lily-i^ads  cast  strange 
shadows,  and  the  white  pink-tipped  buds 
reach  upward,  here  among  the  winding 
stems,  perhaps  sheltered  by  a  mossy  bank 
with  overhanging  ferns  and  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, the  sunhsli  builds  its  nest.  They 
may  be  seen  by  pairs  moving  in  and  out 
among  the  lilies  near  the  shore,  as  if  joint- 
ly selecting  the  site  for  their  nursery.  It 
is  generally  a  gravelly  spot,  and  once 
agreed  upon,  the  little  builders  set  vigor- 
ously to  work.  The  stems  or  roots  are 
torn  up  for  twelve  inches  about,  and  care- 
fully carried  several  feet  away,  while  the 


smaller  rootlets  are  swept  aside  by  skill- 
ful blows  of  their  tails,  both  fishes  often 
standing  over  the  nest  creating  a  mimic 
whirlpool  with  their  tails  that  effectual- 
ly carries  off  the  objectionable  particles. 
The  stones  are  next  taken  away,  the  small- 
er ones  in  their  mouths,  the  larger  being 
pushed  out  bodily,  or  fanned  away  by  the 
sweeping  x^rocess,  until  finally  an  oval  de- 
pression appears,  with  a  fine  sandy  bot- 
tom. The  stems  and  other  aquatic  verdure 
about  the  sides,  that  seem  to  have  been 
purposely  left,  now  naturally  fall  over, 
so  that  oftentimes  the  nest  is  a  perfect 
bower,  its  walls  bedecked  with  buds, 
while  the  roof  is  a  mat  of  white  lilies 
floating  upon  the  surface.  Here  the  eggs 
are  deposited,  the  male  and  female  alter- 
nately watching  them.  We  have  always 
known  the  sunfish  as  the  most  peaceful 
of  the  finny  tribe,  and  only  in  wanton 
playfulness  chasing  the  golden  carp;  but 
let  a  stranger,  a  be  whiskered  cat-fish,  ap- 
])roach  the  bower,  and  war  is  at  once  de- 
clared. The  little  creatures  seem  to  snap 
with  rage  and  defiance,  the  sharp  dorsal 
fins  stand  erect,  the  pectorals  vibrate  with 
repressed  emotion,  while  the  convulsive 
movements  of  their  powerful  tails  show 
that  they  are  ready  to  stand  by  their  homes 
to  the  last,  and  indeed  so  vigorous  is  their 
charge  that  large  fishes  are  forced  to  re- 
treat, and  as  the  sunfishes  build  in  com- 
panies, the  intruder  is  often  attacked  by 
an  entire  colony  of  them.  They  have, 
however,  one  enemy  that  seems  to  defy 
them,  the  pirate  perch  {Aphrodedevus 
say  anus),  which,  like  the  cuckoo,  that  is 
either  incapable  or  too  lazy  to  build  a  nest 
of  its  own,  often  deposits  its  eggs  in  that 
of  its  neighbor. 

The  perches  wait  until  the  sunfish  com- 
plete their  homes,  when  they  evict  them 
by  force  of  blows,  often  only  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle.  This  accomplished,  the 
victors,  male  and  female,  install  them- 
selves, and  the  eggs  are  deposited  fre- 
quently among  those  of  the  former  occu- 
pants, who,  perhaps,  are  avenged,  as  their 
captors  guard  their  nest  jealously,  pro- 
tecting the  young  sunfish  as  they  come 
out,  and  staying  by  them  until  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  when  they 
are  left  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Nearly  all  the  sunfishes  are  nest-build- 
ers, some  forming  arbors,  as  we  have  seen ; 
others,  as  the  banded  variety  (Mesogonis- 
tius  choetodon) ,  scoop  out  nests  on  the 
sandy  shores,  rearing  their  young  in  the 
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late  spriii<^  :  wliilc  tlic  s|)(>tt('(l  simfisli 
(Knneacan(ln<,s  ohrsns)  is  more  (Icinoci-at 
ic*,  art'ectin^  mii(Uly  sti'caiiis.  aiid.  as  cold 
wt'jitlier  comes  on,  building-  a  iiesL  lor  it 
self  in  the  muddy  bottoni,  wliere  it  lies 
dormant  till  the  (•omin«»'  s])rin<''. 

Alike  as  are  the  mendjcrs  of  tiiis  fam- 
ily in  their  habits,  we  find  that  the  cojn- 
mon  perch  (Perca  fliiriatilis),  unlike  its 
piratical  cousin,  builds  its  nest  in  mid- 
winter, its  operations  having  been  watch- 
ed by  careful  observers  through  the  ice. 
It  forms  a  clearing  much  aftei*  the  man- 
ner of  the  sun  fish,  without,  however,  the 
decoration  and  romantic  surroundings 
that  are  the  i^ossibilities  of 
spring. 

In  some  quiet  nook  or  cor- 
ner of  the  sun  fish  x)ond  we 
have  made  friends  with  the 
dace  {Rliynchichthus  ahrona- 
sus),  another  little  nest-build- 
er, and  a  veritable  finny  jester. 
Stretched  upon  the  green  turf 
that  ov^ershadows  theii' homes, 
we  have  caught  glimpses  of 
them,  and,  perhaps  unseen, 
played  the  spy  upon  their  do- 
mestic doings. 

Life  to  them  is  a  gala  time. 
What  games  and  sports  they 
have  1  Looking  down  between 
the  leaves,  we  see  in  their  ev- 
ery action  a  reflex  of  boyhood 
days.  Now^  in  jest  they  join 
in  the  chase  of  some  intruding 
minnow,  suddenly  changing 
their  course  and  rising  to  dash 
at  some  resplendent  dragon-fly 
that,  with  staring  eyes,  hovers 
over  the  growing  canopy  of 
their  home;  again  they  dart 
about  the  surface,  rising  at  im- 
possible flies  and  bits  of  float- 
ing w^eed.  One  more  daring 
than  the  rest  fairly  clears  a 
lily-pad;  another  lands  upon 
the  partly  submerged  leaf,  the 
momentary  struggle  to  escape 
attracting  the  attention  of  the 
sharp  -  eyed  kingfisher,  who 
dashes  dow^n  fiercely  in  fruit- 
less chase,  a  dire  warning  to 
the  sportive  fishes.  All  is  not 
play,  however,  even  among 
the  dace.  In  the  warm  weeks 
of  June  come  the  sterner  du- 
ties, the  nesting -time  ;  male 
and  female  join  in  the  prep- 


ai'ation,  and  the  locality  is  selected,  per- 
haps in  some  j-unning  brook,  in  shallow 
wafei'.  Roots,  snags,  and  leaves  are  car- 
ried away,  both  sometim(;s  tugging  at  a 
single  piece,  taking  it  down-stream,  and 
woi'king  faithfully,  until  we,  who  are 
watching  fi'om  the  bank  despite  the  strong 
l)rotest  of  the  ants,  see  a  clearing  over  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Here  tlu;  first  eggs  are 
deposited,  and  the  male,  who  has  retired, 
soon  appears  from  up-stream,  bearing  in 
its  mouth  a  pebble,  that  is  placed  among 
the  eggs  that  form  a  layer  in  the  centre 
of  the  clearing.  Now  they  both  swim 
away,    soon    returning,    each    bearing    a 
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pebble  in  its  mouth,  that  is  dropped  upon 
the  eggs.  Slowly  the  work  goes  on, 
until  a  layer  of  clean  pebbles  apparent- 
ly covers  the  eggs;  now  the  female  de- 
posits a  second  layer  of  eggs,  and  more 
pebbles  are  brought,  the  little  workers 
scouring  the  neighborhood  for  them,  pil- 
ing u\)  stones  and  eggs  alternately  until 
the  heap  attains  a  height  of  eight  inches 
or  more,  formed  in  various  shapes,  some- 
times pyramidal  or  dome-shaped— monu- 
ments of  the  patience  of  these  finny  house- 
keepers. Who  would  suspect  their  pur- 
pose ?  Even  the  gleaners  of  the  golden 
fields,  in  whose  brooks  our  little  friends 
are  found,  have  not  discovered  their  se- 
cret, and  think  the  curious  piles  w^ashings 
of  the  brook  itself. 

Very  similar  in   its  habit   of   erecting 
a  nest  is   the  lamprey- eel  [Petromyzon 


marimis) ;  they  are  common  on  our  eastern 
sea-board,  living  alike  in  fresh  and  salt 
water.  In  the  early  spring  they  follow, 
sometimes  precede,  the  shad  up  the  riv- 
ers, and  search  for  safe  localities  in  which 
to  deposit  their  spawn.  The  same  process 
of  cleaning  aw^aj^  is  seen  as  cited  in  the 
case  of  the  dace.  Their  long  bodies  are 
bent  in  coils  and  used  in  x^ushing  aside 
the  accumulation  on  the  bottom,  and  to 
the  uninitiated  the  appearance  of  two  eels, 
each  three  feet  in  length,  twisting  and 
seemingly  coiling  about  one  another 
would  be  indicative 'of  war.  The  water 
having  cleared,  however,  a  smooth  spot 
becomes  visible.  Upon  this  the  lam- 
preys proceed  to  i:)lace  stones,  the  size  of 
some  of  which  is  almost  as  astonishing 
as  the  intelligence  they  exhibit  in  trans- 
porting them.      Irregularly  shaped  stones 
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of  sniiill  si'/o  arc  easily  and  quickly 
broujjflit  ill  tlicir  iiioutlis  from  the  scn'cral 
localities  in  which  thcv  forajj^c;  sonic  they 
urcable  to  carry  only  a  few  feet,  then  dro})- 
\m\g  tlieni,  they  push  them  along"  by  main 
force.  But  when  stones  that  wei^h  sev- 
eral pounds  are  to  be  brou^^ht,  they  adopt 
tactics  worthy  of  an  eno^ineer.  As  the 
spots  in  which  they  rear  these  submarine 
<'astles  are  <^oiiorally  sul)jected  to  a  swift 
current,  the  larj^est  stones,  that  it  would 
be  thought  impossible  for  them  to  move, 
are  looked  for  up-stream  only.  A  suita- 
ble one  found,  it  is  moved  about  until  a 
favorable  portion  is  presented,  and  to  this 
the  suckinji'  mouth  is  fastened;  the  tail  of 
the  fish  is  then  raised  aloft,  and  by  a  con- 
vulsive effort  the  heavy  stone  is  lifted  from 
its  place,  the  tide,  pushing-  against  the 
fish  and  stone,  sw^eeps  them  along  several 
feet  before  they  sink ;  another  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  fish,  and  the  rock  is  again  raised 
and   carried   down-stream,  until   finally, 


by  rej)eated  liftings  and  struggles,  the  in- 
genious nest  builder  is  swept  \)y  tlie  tide 
down  to  the  nest,  and  its  load  (i«*posited. 
'  This  laborious  work  is  carried  on  until  the 
pile  assumes  a  lieight  of  two  or  three  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  four.  No  special  shape 
seems  to  be  desired,  it  being  generally 
oval  and  compact,  well  devised  to  contain 
the  eggs  which  are  dei)osited  within,  af- 
fording protection  in  its  many  intei-stices 
for  the  young  when  they  hatch.  Strange 
little  fellows  they  are.  When  about  six 
inches  long  they  have  no  teeth,  are  blind, 
and  possess  so  many  characteristics  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  adult  form  that 
for  a  long  time  they  were  considered  dis- 
tinct animals,  and  the  young  described  as 
a  different  genus  {Ammocoetes) . 

The  fishes  known  as  stone-toters,  or 
suckers,  are  so  named  from  their  habit  of 
piling  up  pebbles  into  rude  mounds,  in 
which  their  eggs  are  concealed.  The 
Salmo  salar  and  many  of  the  trout  make 
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simple  excavations  in  the  gravel  of  tlie 
bottom,  comparable  to  tlie  nests  of  many 
of  the  terns  that  are  found,  perhaps,  ux^on 
the  neighboring  shore. 

Who  of  those  fond  of  idly  drifting  along 
our  sea-shores  in  admiration  of  the  panora 
ma  below  are  not  familiar  with  the  quaint 
toad-fish  (Batr^ichns)  ^thsit  in  its  shape  and 
color  so  closely  resembles  a  moss-covered 
stone,  finding  in  this  resemblance  an  ef- 
fective protection  against  its  enemies  ? 
The  mother  fish  intrenches  herself  among 
the  weed  and  gravel  carelessly  thrown 
aside,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  the 
gulls,  and  here  the  young  are  reared,  their 
yolk  sacs  enabling  them  to  cling  to  the 
rocks  of  the  nest  soon  after  birth,  Avhere, 


under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  mother,  the}^ 
remain  until  bold  enough  to  swim  away. 

In  some  neighboring  stream  that  sooner 
or  later  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  we  shall 
find  the  most  vigilant  of  all  nest-builders, 
the  four-spined  stickleback  {Apeltes  quad- 
racus) .  The  different  species,  though  very 
similar  in  their  general  architectural  ideas, 
vary  mainly  as  to  location.  Some  place 
the  nests  upon  the  bottom,  concealed  among 
the  wrack  that  abounds  there ;  others  are 
hung  pendent  from  some  projecting  ledge, 
or  swing  in  the  tide  from  the  sunken  bough 
of  some  overhanging  tree,  there  undergo- 
ing a  process  akin  to  rocking. 

In  the  vast  tract,  occupying  an  area  of 
i  260,000  miles,  popularly  denominated  the 
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Sargasso  Sea,  are  found  llunlbe^!^  of 
animals  that  seem  peculiarly  adapted 
by  various  modifications  to  the  pelagic 
life  they  lead.  On  the  outskirts  of  the 
sea  great  detached  patches  of  Fucuh 
and  Sargassum  are  often  found  avail 
able  to  the  voyager,  richly  repaying  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  the  nomad 
ic  inhabitants.  We  Avere  once  fortu- 
nate in  drifting  for  several  hours  sur- 
rounded by  the  thickly  growiug  and 
matted  weed  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
Florida  Straits,  where  Ave  renewed  ac- 
quaintance with  one  of  the  quaintest 
and  most  skillful  of  the  marine  nest- 
builders. 

Collecting  in  the  Gulf  weed  requires 
no  little  prescience,  as  the  inhabitants, 
one  and  all,  from  the  soft  shelless 
mollusk  Scyllcea  to  the  short-tailed 
crab  Ncmtilograptiis,  have  assumed 
the  exact  tint  of  the  surrounding  weed 
— a  protective  resemblance  that  serves 
them  well — but  a  close  examination 
soon  reveals  myriads  of  strange  crea- 
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tures.  Though  the  strong  trade-wind  is 
blowing,  the  great  patches- of  weed  are  so 
profusely  distributed  that  the  interven- 
ing   stretches    of   clear    blue    water    are 


object  peering  out  of  the  water;  the  boat 
being  pushed  nearer,  the  curious  creature 
proved  to  be  the  pelagic  fish  Antennarias 
marmoratus,  so  exact  in  its  imitation  to 


BLACK    GOBY    AND    NKST. 


smooth  as  glass.  Now  the  fins  of  some 
quaint  crab  wave  a  moment  in  the  air  as 
it  essays  a  submerged  bunch  of  w^eed ;  daz- 
zling forms  of  gurnards,  w^ith  their  lace- 
like wings  and  burnished  helmets,  rise  and 
soar  away  over  the  grassy  sea.  The  warm 
wind  is  burdened  with  saline  odors;  the 
blue  channels  among  the  weed  scintillate 
with  golden  reflections  ;  and  far  away 
comes  the  w^eird  "  Ha!  ha  I"  of  the  laugh- 
ing-gull, that,  with  the  occasional  splash 
of  the  pelican,  is  the  only  sound  to  be 
heard  in  this  ocean  world. 

In  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  novel  sur- 
roundings we  were  attracted  by  a  singular 


the  Sargassum  that,  had  we  not  been  fa- 
miliar with  it,  it  would  have  been  passed 
by.  The  tall  and  barbeled  dorsal  fins 
were  out  of  water,  as  well  as  the  curious 
horns  that  bedeck  the  head,  and  thus,  half 
submerged,  the  little  fellow  seemed  about 
to  take  leave  of  its  native  element,  and 
walk  away  over  the  weed.  It  was  resting 
upon  its  nest,  an  oval  ball  of  Sargassum  a 
little  larger  than  a  base-ball.  This  curious 
creature,  whose  pectoral  fins  resemble 
limbs,  selects  from  the  floating  algae  bits 
of  Sargassum  bacceferum,  which  con- 
sists of  feathery  bunches,  each  tuft  having 
a  thread-like  branching  stem  studded  with 
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round  jiir-vcsic^lcs  that  form  jXM'fcct  floats 
or  buoys.  Tlicsc^  avi'  collected  into  a  sin- 
gle mass  ))y  th(^  lisli,  and  \v()v<mi  in  and 
out  in  a  scM^ninoly  incomprclicnsihlc  man- 
ner. A  bit  is  taken  in  ils  mouth,  with 
which  the  lish  dives  into  th(^  mass,  coming 
out  at  the  opposite  side.  As  the  nest  as- 
sumes a  more  compact  slia])e,  ag^elatinous 
substance  isattaclunl  to  the  various  parts 
that  serves  to  cement  them.  It  is  now 
an  irregular  oval,  tloated  by  the  natural 
buoys.  Now  the  eggs  are  deposited, 
and  attached  to  the  weed  by  some  se- 
oretion.  This  done,  other  pieces  are 
added  to  partly  conceal  them,  and  the 
fish  passes  repeatedly  around  the  nest, 
rubbing  its  abdomen  against  it,  and 
binding  it  together  by  silken  bands  of 
a  visceral  secretion  that  it  takes,  per- 
haps, from  certain  glands,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  stickleback;  thus  the  eggs  are  se- 
curely incased  within  the  ball.  This 
completed,  the  strange  inhabitants  of 
this  pelagic  world  lend  their  aid  in  its 
adornment.  The  rich  bryozoon  (Mem- 
branipoi'a)  incrusts  the  various  parts 
with  its  silvery  growth,  the  nest  itself 
throwing  out  new  shoots,  their  tips  as- 
suming rare  tints  of  yellow  and  green, 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  darker  shades 
of  the  older  forms.  Graceful  stalked 
vases  of  the  campanularia  appear  as  if 
by  magic,  small  barnacles  hang  pendent 
upon  the  leaves,  while  delicate  shapes 
of  ianthina,  vellela,  and  porpita,  glis- 
tening in  garbs  of  blue  and  silver,  with 
the  fantastic  glaucus  and  luminous 
salpa,  hover  about  in  close  attendance. 
Around  the  nest  the^  quaint  parents 
move,  or  recline  upon  it,  as  we  have 
seen.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched  the 
bands  are  loosened,  and  in  the  nest, 
that  is  a  veritable  living  arbor,  the 
young  find  abundant  protection,  and 
closely  resemble  tlie  bits  of  weed  among 
which  they  lie  concealed. 

Among  the  fantastic  gobies  are  sev- 
eral that  vie  with  the  birds  in  nest-build- 
ing.    In  the  great  submarine  tangles  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  w^here  grim  kelps 
wave  their  long-leaved  stalks,  the  black 
goby  {Gobius  niger),  according  to  Olivi, 
builds  its  home.     The  finer  bits  of  weed, 
Zostera  and  others,  are  bound  and  inter- 
woven in  irregular  form,  and  in  the  nest 
are  placed  the  eggs.     As  with  the  stickle- 
back, it  is  the  male  that  erects  the  nest, 
and,  after  the  eggs  have  been  placed  with- 
in, mounts  guard,  remaining  in  watchful 


survciillaiHM^  long  after  the  young  are  ap 
parently    large   (Miougli    to    take    cai'e    of 
themselves. 

Among  the  cat-lislies  ai-e  many  nest- 
l)uil(l(M's,  as  the  doras  and  callichthys. 
The  curious  lung-lish  (ProtopteriiH)  builds 
a  burrow;  and  in  the  Orinoco  is  found  the 
perai,  whose  nest,  in    sti'ange  analogy   to 
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that  of  some  birds,  hangs  pendent  from 
some  overhanging  branch,  drifting  in  the 
tide,  a  veritable  garden  of  aquatic  plants 
and  clinging  vines.  Among  the  nest- 
builders  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  jumping  and  land  -  visiting 
fishes  is  seen  in  Periophthalmus.  It 
leaves  the  water  and  seeks  the  shore— in 
quest  of  food,  perhaps;  or,  as  it  seems  at 
times,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  change. 


THE  MILKMAID. 
A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE. 


CROiSS  the  grass  I  see  Iier  pass; 

She  comes  with  tripping-  pace, — 
A  maid  I  know,— and  March  winds  blow 
Her  hair  across  her  face; — 

With  a  hey,  Dolly!  ho,  Dolly! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine, 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  the  eglantine. 


Tiie  March  winds  blow.      I  watch  her  g-o 
Her  eye  is  bi'own  and  clear; 

Her  cheek  is  brown,  and  soft  as  down 
(To  those  who  see  it  near!) — 

With  a  hey,  etc. 

What  has  she  not  that  they  have  got, — 
The  dames  that  walk  in  silk! 

If  she  undo  her  'kerchief  blue. 
Her  neck  is  wliite  as  milk. 

With  a  hey,  etc. 

Let  those  who  will  be  proud  and  chill! 

For  me,  from  June  to  June, 
My  Dolly's  words  are  sweet  as  cui-ds— 

Her  laugh  is  like  a  tune; — 

With  a  hey,  etc. 

Break,  break  to  hear,  O  crocus-spear! 

O  tall  Lent-lilies,  flame! 
There'll  be  a  bride  at  Easter-tide, 
And  Dolly  is  her  name. 

With  a  hey,  Dolly!  ho,  Dolly! 

Dolly  shall  be  mine, — 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May. 
Or  })looms  the  eg-lantine. 
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C10ME  to  us/'  ran  my  letter.  "  We 
J  have  nothing  very  luxurious  to  of- 
fer you,  but  we  shall  be  delighted  to  wel- 
come you  to  our  home,  and  to  the  home 
of  our  neighbors.  I  have  inclosed  direc- 
tions showing  the  shortest  way  of  reach- 
ing us,  for  we  are  outside  of  the  great  mail 
travel,  and  dependent  upon  small  local 
trains,  which  are  very  unreliable,  but  in 
tlie  end  you  will  find  yourself  at  Kin  cade. 
You  must  keep  a  sharp  look  on  your  bag- 
gage, or  it  may  be  taken  to  Canada,  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  asking  questions  as  to 
your  route  of  any  one  and  every  one 
around  you.  We  can  offer  only  quiet  but 
pleasant  society,  a  lovely  country,  Poto- 
mac herrings,  good  riding-horses,  and — a 
wedding.  I  know  that  I  am  heterogene- 
ous, but  I  hope  not  illogical." 

Weary  with  city  amusements  which 
had  long  lost  all  elements  of  diversion  to 
my  sated  tastes,  and  anxious  for  almost 
any  change,  I  accepted  this  most  unex- 
pected invitation,  which  was  particularly 
gracious  from  my  not  having  the  slight- 
est claim  upon  the  hospitable  givers  for 
the  courtesy  offered,  except  a  month  pass- 
ed together  during  the  prolonged  summer 


at  a  small  sea-coast  resort,  where  amidst  a 
conventional  set  of  people,  very  uninter- 
esting and  very  dressy,  we  had  mutually 
singled  out  eacli  other  as  exceptionally 
pleasant. 

Having  but  few^  preparations  to  make,  I 
started  alone  a  couple  of  days  after  the 
receipt  of  my  invitation,  at  that  most  de- 
pressing hour  in  the  twenty-four,  three  of 
the  early  morning,  and  by  twelve  that  day 
had  not  only  passed  across  the  boundaries 
of  the  Old  Dominion  State,  but  was  shortly 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  of  its 
local  peculiarities.  We  had  been  rum- 
bling along  as  slowly  as  if  we  were  taking 
a  quiet  drive  in  a  city  omnibus  (to  which 
our  antiquated  car  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance), when  suddenly  from  a  thick  w^ood 
at  the  left  came  a  succession  of  shrill 
shouts,  thin  but  incessant,  and  the  next 
moment  a  long,  scattered  string  of  black 
children  came  running  out  in  single  file. 
We  could  not  yet  distinguish  what  they 
were  all  screaming,  but  we  saw  their  ve- 
hement gestures,  which  were  certainly  di- 
rected to  us.  In  a  moment  every  male 
passenger  was  upon  his  feet,  and  every  fe- 
male voice  joined  in  the  distant  clamor, 
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now  approacliinnf  noaror  as  tlic  cii^'-iiio 
slackoiKHl  its  speed. 

"A  broken  ])ri{l<;-e,  yon  niay  deix'iul 
n])on  it,  sir.  These  i)e()})le  are  (le))loral)l y 
careless,"  said  a  i^utl'y  man  with  a  vulj^ar 
mouth,  who  had  been  talkin<ia/.  not  with., 
every  one  who  would  listen  to  liim,  about 
a  mill  he  was  buildiuf^'  on  a  new  principle. 
"We  have  run  over  a  child,"  exclaimed, 
in  a^-onizing"  tones,  a  lady  enveloi)ed  in 
black  crape,  who,  until  then,  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  monumental  sorrow. 

"Come  ahead!"  sang  out  an  irrepress- 
ible youngster  from  the  recesses  of  an  Al- 
bemarle pippin,  in  which  his  face  was 
buried. 

Slower  and  slower,  and  then  a  dead 
stop,  and  every  head  was  soon  protruding 
out  of  windows  on  the  spectacular  side  of 
the  cars,  gazing  upon  a  scene  that  by  this 
time  had  gained  added  interest;  for,  fol- 
lowing the  advanced  guard,  as  they  might 
be  called,  came  another  relay,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. Each  member  carried  some  article 
of  feminine  necessity — a  bird-cage,  a  band- 
box, a  parasol,  a  tin  cake  canister,  a  basket 
of  flowers,  and  the  last  of  all  the  train 
grasped  a  tumbled  white  bundle,  w^nch 
afterward  asserted  itself  loudly  as  a  baby. 
They  had  emerged  in  a  slanting  stream 
lieading  toward  us,  and  vehemently  tele- 
graphing with  all  their  limbs  as  well  as 
throats;  and  the  cry,  whatever  it  was,  nev- 
er varied,  only  the  words  became  more 
distinct  as  they  approached  within  a  few 
yards.  So  shrill  and  so  continuous  had 
been  their  united  clamor  that  until  then 
we  had  been  unable  to  understand  what  it 
was  all  about.  ' '  Miss  Patty's  a-coming, " 
they  all  cried;  "Miss  Patty's  a-coming;" 
and  for  a  moment  I  wondered  if  she  was 
one  of  the  immortal  Campbells  Avhose 
comings  have  been  chronicled  for  centu- 
ries. The  next  instant  tlie  underbrush 
parted,  a  lovely  laughing  face  looked  out, 
and  a  figure  like  the  woodland  huntress 
sprang  across  the  road-side  ditch,  and  ad- 
vanced composedly  toward  us.  I  looked 
apprehensively  at  the  conductor  as  he 
brushed  hastily  past  me,  not  knowing 
what  form  his  wrath  would  take  at  this 
unexpected  and  illegal  stoppage  of  his 
train,  and  though  I  missed  catching  sight 
of  his  face  just  then,  I  saw  it  as  he  turned 
to  help  ' '  Miss  Patty"  into  the  car.  It  was 
smiling,  gracious,  even  obsequious,  as  he 
reverentially  handed  her  into  the  best 
place  then  unoccupied;  and  relieving  in 


turn  eacli  of  her  attendant  train  of  their 
im|)edimenta,  he])iled  tliemon  theoj)posite 
seat,  which  lie  unlocked  and  turned  over 
foi'  lier  accommodation.  Miss  Patty  set- 
tled herself  comfortably,  ])ulled  her  bon- 
net U])  into  place  by  its  strings  from  the 
small  of  her  back,  where  it  had  been  liang- 
ing;  gave  a  couple  of  rapid  concentric 
movements  with  her  fingers  over  her 
"bangs" — a  very  ])oor  name  for  the  lovely 
golden  brown  mass  of  wavy  hair  shading 
her  brow  and  eyes — then  dived  down  with 
a  glovele.ss  hand  into  an  interminable 
pocket,  from  which  she  drew  it  filled  with 
cents,  as  they  call  pennies  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion State.  She  scattered  these  li})er- 
ally  through  the  car  window  to  her  dusky 
retainers,  gave  some  distinctly  audible  or- 
ders, such  as,  "Pop,  hand  me  the  babj^, 
and  tell  your  miss  I'm  all  right.  Hector, 
say  to  Termahta*  that  I'll  get  the  tobacco 
leaves  for  her  pipe,  and  bring  them  when 
I  come  back.  Now  good-by.  and,  mind, 
don't  you  worry  your  ole  miss  because  I'm 
not  there.  You  hear,  all  of  you  ?"  She 
held  up  a  warning  forefinger,  and  straight- 
way high  into  the  blue  dome  soared  a  cho- 
rus, in  the  sweet,  clear  tones  the  children 
of  Ham  are  gifted  with,  of  mingled  Yes's 
and  No's,  both  intended  to  mean  the  af- 
firmative, however — that  they  heard,  and 
would  heed — if  they  remembered. 

I  wondered  vaguely  how  long  it  would 
suit  Miss  Patty's  convenience  to  detain 
the  train,  and  how  soon  she  would  conde- 
scend to  allow  us  to  start,  when  the  check- 
string  was  jerked,  and  on  we  sped.  I 
turned  to  my  book  again,  but  the  interest 
was  broken,  and  my  eyes  in  spite  of  my 
will  wandered  to  my  neighbor  across  the 
car.  She  certainly  was,  if  not  strictly 
beautiful,  the  very  prettiest  of  the  pretty, 
with  a  self-reliant  and  half -defiant  air  that 
was  not  boldness,  only  ignorance  of  the 
world's  ways,  mixed  with  an  amusing  im- 
periousness,  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  hold- 
ing a  princess's  position  in  her  father's  es- 
tates, and  dispensing  his  hospitality  and 
means.  She  was  gifted  with  the  bright 
abundant  hair,  the  delicate  yet  full  round- 
ness of  contour,  the  graceful  bearing  and 
free  upright  carriage,  of  her  section  of 
country,  and,  more  than  all,  she  had  its 
lovely  coloring.  Attracted  by  all  this.  I 
found  myself  wishing  that  we  might  be- 
come better  acquainted. 


*  Sister  Martha,  sister  being  Titta,  abbreviated  to 
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''  MISS  patty's  a-coming." 


The  baby  began  to  cry,  and  after  go- 
ing through  all  the  time  -  honored  mo- 
tions of  shaking,  and  appealing  to  its  feel- 
ings in  every  way  that  she  knew  of,  and 
having  failed  to  comfort  it,  or  even  induce 
it  to  moderate  its  noise,  she  had  recourse 
at  last  to  her  lunch  basket,  and  drawing 
out  from  its  recesses  a  small  vial,  pre- 
pared to  use  a  portion  of  the  contents ;  but 
here  she  hesitated,  looked  embarrassed  for 
a  moment,  and   then   turned  with  quite 


a  regal  gesture  to  tlie  passenger  nearest 
her. 

"Please  call  the  conductor  to  me  ?" 
It  was  done;  and  then  a  consultation 
took  place.  I  saw  her  once  or  twice  look 
toward  me,  and  seeing  that  besides  her 
self  I  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
female  sex  on  the  train,  and  therefore 
that  we  were  the  only  travellers  that 
could  be  of  any  importance,  at  the  time 
and  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  esti- 
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rnatioTi  of  tlio  male  representatives  of  that 
ti^allant  State  tliroug-li  wliieh  we  were  <i;o- 
in^-,  I  fancied  that  the  sul)jcct  uruh^r  (hs- 
cussioii  jni<2^ht  he  wliethei*  I  was  to  he  con- 
sulted as  to  my  wiliinn^-ness  to  a^j^ree  to 
liave  the  cars  a<2:ain  stopped  until  the  haby 
could  be  pacified.  I  was  relieved  by  the 
conductor  breaking'  up  the  conference  and 
addressing"  me  formally. 

"Excuse  me,  madam,  but  the  youni^ 
lady  opposite  is  the  only  daug-hter  of  Mr. 
Farquhar  of  Linniford,  and  is  taking  that 
baby  to  visit  its  g-rand mother,  as  its  mo- 
ther is  an  invalid,  and  can  not  leave  her 
home.  She  was  given  a  bottle  of  some- 
thing (she  don't  know  what,  or  has  for- 
gotten) to  dose  the  child  with  in  case  of 
pain  or  sickness,  and  she  would  like  you 
to  tell  her  what  quantity  must  be  g-iven. 
She  begged  me  to  say  that  she  would  not 
disturb  you  but  that  she  was  warned  to 
be  careful.  If  agreeable  I  would  like  to 
introduce  her,  as  you  might  be  able  to 
help  her." 

I  arose  and,  walking  across,  was  then 
and  there  formally  introduced  by  the  act- 
ing master  of  ceremonies,  the  conductor, 
to  Miss  Patty  Farquhar,  and  so  com- 
menced my  very  agreeable,  and  after- 
ward intimate,  association  with  that  young 
lady.  The  baby  was  quieted,  and  resign- 
ed shortly,  most  thankfully,  to  a  posse  of 
female  relations  who  were  awaiting  it  at  a 
small  road-side  station,  and,  thus  relieved 
from  its  care,  we  fell  into  animated  con- 
versation, choosing,  as  strangers  usually 
do,  topics  calculated  to  establish  some  sort 
of  a  platform  on  which  we  could  mutual- 
ly interest  each  other, 

"Have  you  never  been  in  Virginia  be- 
fore ?"  asked  Miss  Patty. 

' '  Never  even  west  of  the  Hudson,  but 
once." 

"And  never  met  any  one  from  our 
State  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  the  'once'  I  mentioned  was  a 
summer  passed  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
where  I  met  a  family  of  Drelincourts." 

' '  What  !  —  Aunt  Sallie  Drelincourt ! 
Why,  how  very  strange!  Were  Betty 
and  Molly  and  old  Aunt  Susannah  with 
her  ?" 

"There  were  two  young  girls;  but,  ex- 
cept the  mother,  I  can  not  remember  any 
other  elderly  lady  of  the  party." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  may  not  have  no- 
ticed old  Aunt  Susannah.  She  is  not  a 
lady;  she  is  Aunt  Sallie's  old  colored 
nurse." 
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"Yes,"  I  answered, aflirmatively  ;  "and 
at  Saratoga,  the  same  year,  I  was  much 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  girl  who,  I  was 
told,  was  from  one  of  the  Virginia  coun- 
ties— Albemarle,  I  think.  Her  name  was 
Gordon." 

"With  coal-black  hair  and  deep  blue 
eyes  ?  Why,  that  was  Cousin  Honey— 
Honoria,  you  know,  but  we  call  her  Hon- 
ey.     Why,  how  very  strange!" 

"And  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  x>ay  a 
visit  to  a  most  delightful  family  of  Sittrells, 
near  Leesburg,"  I  said.  "I  anticipate  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  as  everything  will 
be  new  to  me,  and  even  the  country  is 
lovely  in  its  difference  from  my  rough 
sea-side  home." 

"Then  you  are  going  to  Patsy  SittrelFs 
wedding ;  and  so  am  I.  Why,  she  is  my 
own  uncle's  step-daughter,  the  only  one 
he  has  now,  and  we  have  been  Patty  and 
Patsy  all  our  lives,  and  just  like  two  sis- 
ters. How  very  fortunate  that  we  have 
met!" 

"  How  very  odd,"  I  said,  "that  all  the 
Virginians  I  have  ever  encountered  should 
be  related  to  you,  or  connected  in  some 
way!  It  seems  such  a  strange  coinci- 
dence." 

"Not  at  all,"  she  said.  "We  are  all 
related.  I  mean  that  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple of  a  certain  class  are — the  'quality 
folks,'  as  Aunt  Susannah  styles  us.  I 
hope  you  will  meet  Grandmother  Din- 
widdle— we  all  call  her  grandmother.  Al- 
though she  never  leaves  her  own  house 
now,  this  wedding  must  draw  her  from  it, 
if  anything  will,  I  think." 

' '  Who  is  she,  and  w^hy  does  she  never 
leave  her  house  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly,  as 
something  mysteriously  suggestive  in  Pat- 
ty's tone  fired  my  awakened  imagination. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not  tell  you. 
It  is  a  family  secret,"  she  said,  with  a  por- 
tentous shake  of  her  head ;  and  then  a  sud- 
den gravity,  as  if  in  accordance  with  the 
gathering  twilight,  came  over  her,  and  she 
did  not  break  the  silence  until  the  train 
reached  our  destination. 

We  were  the  only  passengers  left,  and 
as  we  stepped  out  on  the  dimly  lighted 
stand  a  gray-headed  old  negro,  dressed  in 
a  faded  green  and  gold  livery,  the  coat 
tails  descending  to  his  feet,  and  the  only 
white  visible  about  him  being  a  volumi- 
nous cravat  crowned  by  a  collar  mount- 
ing up  under  his  nose,  stepped  up,  cap  in 
hand,  and  addressed  us : 

"Miss  Patty,  you  is  to  take  de  charge 
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ob  de  strange  lady,  and  de  kerridge  has 
regraded  backerds  and  f oii;i'eds  so  constant 
dat  Marse  William  say  he  has  'range'  for 
you  to  bring  she  to  de  Erry  in  my  wee'- 
kle.  Jist  here,  honey.  You  see  we's  ker- 
ridge bosses  has  clean  gin  out." 

We  followed  him,  and  mounted  literal- 
ly into  a  tall,  room}"  vehicle,  with  yellow 
wheels  which  stood  higher  than  our  heads. 
In  it  was  a  broad  seat  to  accommodate  two 
or  more,  but  there  was  also  space  enough 
between  it  and  the  dash-board  for  Uncle 
Brutus's  old  olBce  stool,  on  which  he 
perched  himself,  directing  a  small  black 
boy  waiting  near  to  get  up  and  stand  be- 
tween his  knees  w^hile  he  drove. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I  'blige'  to 
fetch  him  wid  me  to  open  de  gates,  fur 
Baldy's  so  tricky.  I  darsn't  as  much  as 
take  my  eyes  jist  a  minit  off  dat  boss's 
ears. — Whoa,  Baldy — whoa,  sah!  You 
no  hear  me  say  whoa,  sah  ?" 

"  Who  all  are  at  the  Eyrie,  Uncle  Bru- 
tus ?"  asked  Patty. 

' '  Well,  dere's  de  Gineral,  who  bees  al- 
ways dere ;  and  she  old  pa  and  she  old  ma 
(dat\s  de  madam's  parints,"  turning  to  me 
in  an  explanatory  manner);  "and  den 
dere's  bote  de  Miss  Sallies,  de  old  one  and 
de  young  one.  Dej^'s  bote  drefful  plain 
feetern',  eben  fur  dat  fam'ly,  I  tink,  for 
dere  pa\s  ma  was  a  stepper,  I  kin  tell  you. 
— Whoa,  Baldy !  Is  I  got  dese  reins,  or  is 
you  a  dribing,  sah,  I  like  to  know  ? — And 
dere's  de  nabors — I  mean  dose  we  wisits 
wid — for  miles  roun',  all  de  quality  folks, 
in  fac',  and"  (turning  round  to  see  the 
effect  of  his  final  announcement)  "dere's 
all  you's  grandma,  ole  Madam  Dinw^iddie, 
her  own  self !" 

"Is  she  really  there.  Uncle  Brutus? 
Are  you  quite  sure  ?" 

"I  tell  you  she  be  dere  dis  berry  minit. 
When  she  hab  git  out  ob  her  coach — fur 
she  come  all  de  way  in  her  own  coach  an' 
four ;  no  fool  railroad  fur  de  likes  ob  her — 
an'  Aven  I  see  de  Gineral  a- walk  down  de 
front  steps  wid  he  bare  head  to  ban'  her 
out,  I  mek  haste  an'  run  an'  trow  open  de 
big  hall  doors,  fur  I  was  a-schemin'  to  be 
dere  myself,  knowin'  as  how  dey  couldn't 
trus'  dat  w^hite  peacock  Miss  Patsy  beau 
bring  from  New  York,  wid  he  slick  hair; 
and  de  Gineral  he  say,  '  At  last,  Elinor' ; 
and  she  didn't  answer  not  but  one  word. 
She  sed,  said  she,  '  Forgiven  ?'  in  a  kind 
of  askin'  way;  an'  her  eyes  begin  to  trim- 
ble  and  trimble,  and  wen  she  wink  dem, 
de  water-drops  jist  splash  on  de  tiles  ob  de 


marble  floor  till  you  could  hab  hern  dem 
in  de  kitchen.  De  Gineral  he  kep'  he 
head  down  low,  and  he  neber  look  once 
in  her  face,  but  he  put  his  mout'  on  de 
back  ob  her  han'  and  kind  ob  ketched  his 
breat'.— Whoa,  Baldy,  whoa,  sah  !  You 
mus'  be  tinkin'  yousef  race -boss,  en't 
you  ?" 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  I  whispered. 
"Is  it  something  that  I  can  not  be  told  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  Perhaps  some  day. 
I  will  ask  the  General  when  we  are  settled 
at  the  Eyrie,"  answered  Patty,  much  agi- 
tated. "It  was  very  sad,  and  we  do  not 
talk  about  it  now.  Indeed,  it  happened 
so  very  long  ago;"  and  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Jong  ride  a  deep  silence  fell 
upon  Miss  Patty.  We  had  been  wind- 
ing slowly  up  a  high  hill  ever  since  we 
had  left  the  village,  three  tired  figures, 
for  the  small  gate-opener  had  slid  down 
between  Brutus's  feet,  asleep,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vehicle.  There  was  not  a  habi- 
tation in  sight,  or  even  a  light  to  betoken 
the  existence  of  one,  and,  a  little  uneasy 
at  the  solitude  around  me,  I  at  last  ques- 
tioned Patty  concerning  the  chances  of 
ever  reaching  our  destination.  ' '  We  shall 
soon  be  there,"  she  said.  "Look  up, 
straight  up  above,"  pointing  overhead; 
and  there,  almost  a  hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicularly over  us,  stood  a  dark  mass  of 
buildings,  illuminated  from  garret  to  cel- 
lar. I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment at  this  unexpected  sight. 

"  Come,  Brutus,  do  make  your  old  don- 
key go,  or  we  shall  never  get  there.  Why 
are  you  hauling  at  old  Baldy's  mouth  and 
pretending  to  check  him?  He  couldn't 
be  persuaded  to  move  out  of  a  walk  if  a 
locomotive  was  behind  him.    Do  get  on !" 

"I's  black,  I  know,  Miss  Patty,  honey," 
commenced  Brutus,  in  a  deeply  injured 
tone,  "but  when  I  holds  dese  yere  reins, 
an'  am  'sponsible  to  de  Gineral  fur — " 
But  here,  with  a  sudden  forward  move- 
ment. Miss  Patty  got  possession  of  the 
whip,  which,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, she  laid  sharply  over  Baldy's  back, 
with  no  apparent  effect,  however,  on  him. 
Brutus  disdained  any  further  remon- 
strance. He  only  laid  himself  back,  al- 
most in  my  lap,  with  an  imaginary  Hercu- 
lean grip  at  the  reins,  as  if  our  lives  de- 
pended at  this  crisis  upon  the  strength  of 
his  muscles ;  but  he  took  me  into  his  confi- 
dence, for  he  turned  completely  around, 
and,  with  a  contemptuous  jerk  of  his  head 
at  Patty,  accompanied  by  a  short  derisive 
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liiuf,''h,  muttered,  shortly,    "  Tek   her   fur 
lioss-tlyl" 

We  sl()])])ed  at  last  before  a  pretty  wicket- 
gate,  shaded  by  vines  droopiiif^  with  flow- 
ers, white  ill  the  moonlig-ht :  and  before  we 
had  time  to  alight,  troops  of  merry  girls 
and  their  beaux  came  Hitting  along  the 
broad  path,  while  the  wide  piazza  in  the 
background  was  lined  with  the  older  peo- 
ple. I  was  welcomed — well,  welcomed  as 
you,  if  a  stranger,  will  find  out.  should 
you  ever  be  a  guest  in  an  old  Virginia 
country  house. 

The  bride  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
and  among  the  young  men  surrounding 
her  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
singled  out  the  groom.  Whatever  privi- 
leges he  might  be  entitled  to.  they  certain- 
ly appeared  to  be  reserved  for  the  future. 
Tlie  house  had  been  constructed  before  the 
Hevolution  ;  the  beams,  rafters,  window- 
frames,  and  doors  brought  from  England. 
It  had  the  peculiarities  of  the  days  when 
it  was  built.  The  walls  were  a  half-yard 
thick  through  :  the  square  windows  im- 
bedded in  them,  and  their  wide  sills,  nev- 
er unoccupied,  offered  most  fascinating  i 
opportunities  for  flirtations.  The  dooi^ 
also  were  square,  the  upper  half  latticed 
in  small  glass  panes,  so  that  a  full  muslin 
half-curtain  on  either  side  alone  secured 
privacy  from  espionage  by  one's  neighbor. 
But  I  have  not  sufficient  space  to  describe 
at  any  length  house,  grounds,  or  com- 
pany, charming  as  they  all  were,  for  I 
have  my  story  to  relate — that  story  which 
Patty  received  x^ermission  to  tell  to  me 
when  I  had  become  quite  intimate  with 
those  kind  friends,  and  -tiiey  had  taken  me 
to  their  hearts,  as  well  as  to  their  home,  as 
if  I  had  been  one  of  their  own  blood. 

Spring  matured  into  summer,  and  all 
their  visitors  had  gone,  but  I  still  linger- 
ed, persuaded  too  willingly  to  extend  the 
time  for  leave-taking,  when  Patty,  whose 
duty,  it  seemed,  was  to  carry  that  baby 
around  to  make  periodical  visits  to  its  nu- 
merous connections,  appeared  again  sud- 
denly on  the  scene,  having  left  the  baby  to 
await  her  return  while  she  made  this  fly- 
ing visit  to  us.  She  graciously  accepted 
my  offer  to  her  to  share  my  bech'oom  for 
the  short  time  she  remained,  and  one  night 
when  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  floods, 
and  the  old  trees  that  embowered  the  back 
of  the  house  were  swaying  and  shrieking 
in  the  blast,  and  the  diminished  house- 
hold were  asleep  in  bed,  she  volunteered 
to  tell  me  the  storv  I  have  been  trvins:  to 


commence  for  you.  "  Put  on  j'our  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers,"  she  said,  "and 
draw  up  tliat  easy-chair  close  to  the  fire, 
for  it  is  chilly  in  .spite  of  June.  Here  is 
plenty  of  light- wood  to  make  a  blaze, 
should  you  get  frightened." 

"Is  it  a  murder,  or  a  ghost  story?"  I 
asked. 

"Worse  than  either,"  she  answered. 
''Did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Grandmother  Dinwiddie  at  the  wed- 
ding ?" 

"Yes,  she  said  a  few  polite  words  to 
me,  but  I  was  quite  overawed,  and  so  hard- 
ly answered  her,  and  you  know  she  left  the 
next  day,  so  I  had  no  chance  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with  her." 

"  Well,  the  story  relates  to  her.  or  rath- 
er she  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  there- 
in. I  can  not  speak  lightly  even  in  allud- 
ing to  it  at  this  distance  of  time."  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  slight  shudder.  "  It  is  true 
it  happened  before  my  day,  but  it  was  an 
awful  affair  from  beginning  to  end. 

"Mrs.  Dinwiddie.  the  handsome  old 
lady  you  have  met,  then,  whom  we  call 
grandmother,  was  an  only  child  and  a 
great  heii-ess,  born  at  a  time  when  the 
lord  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  tobacco  could 
leave  behind  him  to  an  only  daughter  a 
princess's  dower.  She  was  proud,  beauti- 
ful, and  imperious :  the  first  her  most  be- 
setting sin.  and  from  its  indulgence  came 
all  her  punishment.  At  eighteen  she  mai'- 
ried  a  stranger  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  reported  to  be  quite  her  equal  in  every 
respect,  and  they  were  then  considered  the 
handsomest  couple  in  the  whole  State. 
General  Sittrell  had  been,  as  the  nearest 
neighbor's  son,  her  companion  and  almost 
brother  from  childhood,  though  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  by  ties  of  blood;  and 
the  feeling  that  bound  them  had  been  so 
close  that  it  had  prevented  the  idea  of  a 
marriage  between  them  ever  entering  their 
mind;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent a  coldness,  never  afterward  sur- 
mounted, from  springing  up  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dinwiddie  —  causeless  and 
reasonless,  perhaps,  but  still  there.  In- 
deed," said  Patty,  with  a  wise  look  and 
knowing  toss  of  her  head,  "I  have  always 
noticed  that  if  a  man  admires  a  woman, 
but  does  not  even  desire  to  marry  her,  he 
still  seems  to  look  upon  her  as  his  pix)per- 
ty  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  always 
will  dislike  the  man  who  wins  her,  and. 
what  is  more,  will  never  confess  to  that 
feelinor — and  never  get  over  it." 
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' '  Well,  years  passed  away  after  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  friends  neVer  met,  for  Mr. 
Dinwiddle's  place  was  widely  separated 
from  his  wife's  estates.  They  had  no 
children;  but  General  Sittrell,  who  had 
also  married  the  same  year,  had  two  love- 
ly daughters  grown  to  early  womanhood 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  returned 
to  that  part  of  the  country  to  live  ujion 
her  plantation,  preferring  it  as  a  future 
residence  to  the  husband's  place  at  Ac- 
comac.  But  the  families  still  did  not 
meet,  for  the  close  relations  of  friendship 
once  existing  between  two  of  them  had 
faded  out,  first  from  separation,  and  then 
from  different  interests  and  the  lapse  of 
years.  Perhaps,  too,  Mrs.  Sittrell  may  not 
have  sympathized  strongly  with  it.  One 
day,  however,  that  family  were  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Dinwiddle 
had  died  suddenly,  and  General  Sittrell, 
springing  up,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  im- 
mediately saddled. 

"  '  I  must  go  to  her,'  he  said,  deeply  agi- 
tated, 'for  she  has  no  one  to  care  for  her 
now  but  me,  and  no  other  to  depend  upon. 
Besides,  she  may  need  actual  assistance 
at  such  a  moment.' 

"'Has  she  no  connections?'  asked  his 
wife,  coldly.  She  had  never  sought  much 
information  concerning  this  early  friend 
of  her  husband's. 

"  'No,  I  believe  not;  Dinwiddle,  I  have 
heard,  had  only  a  brother,  who  died  or 
left  the  country  years  since.' 

"  '  Let  me  go  with  you,  father,'  said  the 
eldest  daughter,  Elinor,  who,  as  soon  as 
she  had  been  put  in  her  father's  arms  aft- 
er her  birth,  he  had  desired  should  bear 
that  name— the  name  of  Mrs.  Dinwiddie. 
The  daughter  and  father  were  bound  to- 
gether in  the  closest  bonds  of  affection 
and  companionship,  and  had  always  been, 
even  from  the  former's  childhood,  held  by 
those  strong  ties  that  sometimes  exceed 
the  usual  affectionate  intercourse  of  fam- 
ilies when  springing  up  in  this  relation- 
ship. She  was  a  thoughtful,  imaginative 
girl,  with  one  of  those  impressionable 
temperaments  which  are  created,  it  would 
seem,  to  bear  the  troubles  of  less  sensitive 
natures,  and  to  suffer  for  them  in  many 
cases  the  tortures  they  never  feel  for  them- 
selves. 

"'No,  Elinor,'  said  her  mother;  'if 
your  father  Welshes  either  to  go  with  him, 
he  had  best  take  your  sister.  You  are 
morbidly  afraid  of  death.' 

"  '  I  am  only  ignorant  of  its  appearance. 


mother,  and  therefore  more  awed  than 
frightened.  It  may,  for  this  reason,  lose 
its  terrors  when  I  enter  its  presence  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  it.  I  should  like 
to  go;'  and  she  looked  anxiously  at  her 
father,  whose  agitation  she  saw. 

"  'Let  her  horse  be  saddled,'  he  said, 
briefly ;  and  they  were  soon  on  their  way. 
The  news  must  have  travelled  slowly,  for 
when  they  arrived  at  the  house  they  found 
that  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  that 
very  afternoon.  A  large  company  was 
assembled,  and  General  Sittrell,  writing  a 
few  Avords  upon  a  card,  sent  it  up  to  the 
widow.  A  few  moments  only  had  elapsed 
when  a  colored  maid  entered,  and  singling 
him  out,  delivered  a  whispered  message, 
which  resulted  in  Elinor's  being  usliered 
upstairs  to  see  the  lady  whose  name  she 
bore,  but  whom  up  to  this  time  she  had  nev- 
er seen.  With  beating  heart,  and  fingers 
chilled  from  intense  sympathy,  she  enter- 
ed the  darkened  room,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  dignified  figure,  clad  in  sables 
from  head  to  feet,  who  rose  to  receive  her. 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  was  a  beautiful  woman 
still,  and  if  there  was  any  agony  of  spirit 
concealed  behind  that  composed  exterior, 
the  suppression  was  certainly  effectual. 

"  '  My  loss  has  been  great,'  she  said,  aft- 
er some  desultory  remarks  to  Elinoi*,  who 
had  sat  overpowered  and  mute  beside  her, 
'but  other  women  have  borne  as  much, 
and  so  must  I.  My  husband  was  a  sin- 
gularly handsome  man,  as  I  suppose  your 
father  has  told  you.  If  you  would  like 
to  see  him,  you  can  pass  into  that  room 
next  to  my  dressing-room,  w^here  he  lies. 
I  would  go  in  with  you,  but  I  have  al- 
ready taken  my  last  farewell  of  him.' 
She  turned  away  to  hide  either  a  natural 
agitation  or  the  lack  of  it,  after  motioning 
to  a  door  at  her  back  leading  into  anoth- 
er apartment. 

"Elinor  rose  up,  trembling  in  every 
limb.  Young,  tender,  soft-hearted,  and 
impressionable,  she  felt  that  she  dared  not 
refuse  the  proffered  courtesy,  and  yet  it 
was  so  unlooked-for,  so  overwhelming. 
Like  all  girls  of  her  acute,  sensitive  na- 
ture, the  mere  name  of  death  conveyed 
much  that  was  terrible  to  her  mind. 
Even  the  knowledge  of  its  presence  in  the 
house  had  thrilled  her  through  all  the 
fibres  of  her  being,  and  now  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  it  alone,  and  to  meet  it  for 
the  first  time,  with  none  of  the  reverence 
and  love  which  she  thought  might  have 
cast  out  fear,  the  horror  was  unbearable. 
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"  'You  can  go  in  now,'  siiid  Mrs.  Din- 
widdle from  the  recess,  wlierc^  slu;  stood  so 
.screened  by  the  curtains  that  she  liad  not 
seen  lier  hesitation.  'You  need  not  fear 
meeting  any  strangers,  for  the  outer  door 
is  locked,' 

"Kiinor  couhl  think  of  no  excuse  for 
avoidance  of  the  dread  ordeal.  With  a 
desperate  and  successful  effort  for  self- 
'Control,  she  passed  through  the  connect- 
ing doors  and  stood  breatliless  and  alone 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

"The  room  was  lofty,  dim,  and  cold,  for 
it  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  faint, 
sickening  odor  of  dead  flowers  pervaded 
the  atmosphere.  The  shutters  were  closed, 
and  heavy  dark  draperies  hung  at  the  win- 
dows, but  tall  silver  sconces  bearing  wax 
<?andles,  shining  like  stars  in  the  fading 
daylight,  were  burning  high  up  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  amidst  heavy  folds  of  black  vel- 
vet that  swept  to  the  floor,  rested  that 
which  chilled  her  to  the  marrow  of  her 
bones.  Passively  she  stood,  not  daring  to 
raise  her  eyes,  her  head  bent  low  to  the 
ground,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  before 
her,  her  whole  figure  drooping,  but  pray- 
ing inwardly  with  all  her  strength  for 
the  courage  to  meet  this  unknown  in- 
truder, of  whom  she  knew  so  little,  and 
w^hom  she  feared  so  much,  till  at  last 
gaining  strength  from  her  simple  faith, 
;and  still  murmuring  her  almost  uncon- 
scious prayer  for  help,  she  slowly  raised 
her  eyes. 

"Lying  recumbent  upon  the  velvet  pil- 
low, clothed  in  all  the  majestic  repose  of 
-eternal  rest,  she  beheld  the  noblest  head 
and  face  she  could  have  imagined  :  the 
firm,  curved,  closed  lips  that  taught  her 
.a  peace  past  all  understanding;  the  un- 
furrowed  ivory  brow,  and  the  dark  eye- 
brows that  lay  like  soft  feathers  across  it 
in  a  slightly  waving  line ;  the  silky  bright 
hair,  prematurely  white  but  abundant, 
which,  brushed  back  from  the  smooth 
temples,  defined  clearly  the  classic  lines 
of  the  head  and  throat,  and  then  fell 
away  in  thick  masses  against  the  black 
velvet  pillow.  Was  this  breathless  repose, 
this  utter  freedom  from  all  earth's  turmoil 
.and  passion,  this  fulfillment  of  life  and 
relief  from  its  burdens,  the  horrible  thing 
that  she  dreaded  as  death  ?  An  infinite 
tenderness  toward  this  freed  and  glorifled 
-spirit,  this  mute  embodiment,  thrilled  into 
.her  heart  and  flooded  her  veins. 

"  'Tell  me^'  she  whispered,  in  her  vio- 


lent redaction  of  f(!(;ling,  with  outstretched 
hands,  as  she  glided  nearer  and  nean;i* — 
'tell  me,  is  it  all  ha[)piness  where  you 
have  gone  ;  and  was  there  no  pang  of 
agony  felt  at  leaving  your  earthly  home  ? 
Was  the  journey  so  long  and  dark  and 
solitary  i  You  look  so  happy  !  Have  y(m 
too  found  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  bear  you 
away  V 

"'Elinor,'  called  a  voice,  anxiously, 
'  come  back  to  me.  Why  are  you  stay- 
ing so  long  in  that  room  V 

"  She  turned  to  leave,  and  then,  with  all 
the  tenderness,  all  the  repressed  enthusi- 
asm of  her  emotional  nature  aroused  al- 
most to  a  state  of  exaltation,  she  retraced 
her  steps,  leaned  over  the  coflin  for  one 
last  look,  and  involuntarily  bending  her 
head  down,  gently,  reverentially,  jjressed 
a  kiss  on  the  white  brow  upturned  toward 
her,  while  the  tears  that  had  been  slowly 
gathering  in  her  eyes  fell  with  a  sudden 
shower  upon  the  face  of  the  dead;  and 
then,  with  a  mute  reverence,  she  passed 
from  the  room,  and  from  a  presence  that 
until  that  day  she  had  never  seen,  and 
which  she  felt  she  could  never  forget. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  and  passed  off 
in  the  usual  way.  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  did 
not  appear,  but  remained  secluded  in  her 
own  room,  and  would  see  only  Elinor 
and  General  Sittrell,  the  last  paying  her 
a  short  visit.  The  family  grave-yard  was 
many  miles  away,  amidst  a  grove  of  oaks, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had .  over- 
shadowed the  dead  of  the  race,  and  the 
friends  who  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
grave,  save  a  few  w^io  lived  at  a  great  dis- 
tance in  an  opposite  direction,  dispersed 
without  returning  to  the  house.  These 
few  remained,  secure  in  their  experience 
of  a  hospitality  that  no  circumstances 
could  disturb.  General  Sittrell,  however, 
was  among  the  crowd  who  followed  the 
coffin,  telling  Elinor  he  would  call  for 
her  before  night,  and  take  her  back  home 
with  him. 

' '  The  dreary  afternoon  darkened  sooner 
than  usual,  even  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  time  he  had  returned  a 
storm  was  beating  against  the  old  house, 
rendering  all  chance  of  dry  travel  impos- 
sible. Mrs.  Dinwiddle  had  emerged  from 
her  retirement,  and  had  urged  upon  the 
guests  w^ho  were  preparing  to  brave  the 
weather  the  necessity  of  remaining  under 
shelter  for  the  night.  It  w^ould  not  incon- 
venience her  at  all,  she  said ;  and  though 
the  house  was  not  large,  yet  there  was 
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plenty  of  accommodation  for  the  few  as- 
sembled in  it,  and  so  thej^ubmitted  them- 
selves to  this  arrangement. 

' '  It  was  an  embarrassmg  time.  Added 
to  the  painful  circumstances  that  had 
brought  them  together  was  the  fact  of 
their  all  being  strangers  more  or  less  to 
each  other.  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  and  General 
Sittrell  (who  had  returned  for  Elinor) 
naturally  sat  together,  and  apart  from  the 
others,  talking  over  events  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  years  of  their  separa- 
tion, or  rather  she  recounted  to  him  the 
sorrows  that  had  come  so  thickly  upon 
her  life,  but  which  appeared  hardly  to 
have  softened  her  imperious  nature ;  and 
at  that  sad  time  he  became  again  to  her 
the  brother  of  her  youth.  Elinor  remain- 
ed silent  and  preoccupied.  Her  reticent 
and  sensitive  nature  had  been  deeply 
stirred,  and  all  the  reverential  and  de- 
votional in  her  character  aroused.  A 
new  leaf  in  her  life,  inscribed  by  its  cen- 
tre, called  death,  had  been  turned.  At 
last  a  silence  fell  upon  all,  and  their 
hostess  rose. 

•''I  think,'  she  said,  'that  we  need 
rest,  so  I  will  ring  for  the  maids  to  show 
you  to  your  bedrooms.  Your  father,  Eli- 
nor, prefers  to  return  home,  as  he  thinks 
the  storm  has  lulled  for  an  hour,  and  your 
mother  may  be  anxious,  so  bid  him  good- 
night. He  leaves  you  to  my  care  until  to- 
morrow. Are  you  timid,  my  dear,  at 
sleeping  alone  V  she  asked,  after  the  Gen- 
eral had  left. 

"'No,'  answered  Elinor,  simply;  'I 
have  always  had  my  room  to  myself  at 
home,  and  preferred  it,  although  I  am  not 
very  brave.' 

"'Well,  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  al- 
though I  shall  not  be  near  you.  I  only 
asked  the  question  because  I  have  given 
you  one  of  two  rooms  built  at  the  end  of 
the  back  hall,  some  distance  from  the 
main  house,  which  were  intended  for  a 
nursery,  and  therefore  isolated  on  ac- 
count of  noise.  But  you  will  not  be  un- 
protected, as  the  next  room  is  occupied, 
so  if  you  hear  movement  and  voices,  you 
must  not  feel  alarmed.' 

' '  They  all  rose  and  separated  for  the 
night.  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  walked  along  the 
passage  with  Elinor,  and  only  left  her 
after  a  survey  of  the  chamber  to  see  if  her 
guest  was  supplied  with  what  she  needed. 

' '  The  room  was  comfortable,  airy,  and 
light,  with  modern  furniture  and  a  gay 
carpet,  and  candles  lit  it  up  brightly;  but 


Elinor's  mind  was  attuned,  after  the  day's 
experience,  to  thoughts  that  excluded  any 
appreciation  of  such  trivial  matters. 
Weary  and  overwrought,  she  dreamily 
prepared  for  rest,  but  before  she  laid  her 
head  upon  her  pillow  she  relieved  her  ex- 
cited brain  by  praying  fervently  for  help 
and  guidance  to  meet  the  same  inevitable 
day  that  must  come  to  all,  and  then  grad- 
ually there  stole  into  her  petition  a  mute 
entreaty  for  eternal  happiness  for  the  soul 
which  had  passed  away  under  the  same 
roof.  'If  the  casket  was  so  beautiful, 
what  must  the  spirit  have  been?'  she 
thought;  and  then  she  went  to  bed,  and 
sleep  came  at  once  —  soft,  quiet,  dream- 
less sleep — but  for  how  long  she  never 
knew, 

' '  She  awoke  suddenly,  amidst  a  silence 
that  she  almost  felt,  for  the  storm  had 
passed  away,  and  a  bright  moon  shone 
through  the  wide  chinks  of  the  closed 
shutters,  revealing  even  the  small  pattern 
of  the  papering  upon  which  her  eyes  had 
opened.  Her  face  had  been  turned  to  the 
wall,  but  she  was  sure  that  some  noise, 
though  ever  so  slight,  had  disturbed  her. 
She  listened  dreamily  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  turning  slowly  on  her  pillow,  she 
searched  with  strained  sight  for  the  cause. 
She  w^as  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for 
there,  full  before  her,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  room,  where  the  moonlight  fell  strong- 
est and  brightest,  it  stood  revealed.  Look- 
ing her  straight  in  the  face,  without  any 
mystery  or  an}^  effort  at  concealment,  with- 
out the  slightest  touch  of  the  supernat- 
ural, and  also  without  the  least  change, 
save  and  except  only  that  the  eyes  were 
wide  open,  gazing  solemnly,  steadily, 
mournfully,  into  hers,  stood  the  dead  man 
vv'hose  face  she  had  kissed  that  afternoon 
in  his  coffin. 

' '  Those  eyes  seemed  now  to  be  glowing 
with  health.  Large,  gray,  and  soft,  they 
beamed  as  they  rested  upon  hers,  and  w^ell 
they  suited  the  white  brow  and  noble 
head  in  which  they  were  set;  while  on 
the  lips  that  had  been  so  rigid  in  their 
peaceful  repose  a  few  hours  before  there 
now  rested  a  smile  sweet  as  love  could 
have  imprinted.  He  never  moved,  save 
^nce  to  raise  an  arm — the  right  one — and 
with  the  long  taper  finger  he  pointed  and 
beckoned  to  her. 

' '  Elinor's  nature  had  been  deeply  stirred 
and  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  preceding- 
day,  and  this  added  mystery  to  what  she 
had  alreadv  seen  and  felt  did  not.  under 
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tlio  circumstances  and  at  the  time,  appear 
unnatural  to  lier.  In(](MMl,  slie  was  liard- 
ly  conscious  of  any  decidcul  fecdiuf^  or 
speculation.  Slie  remained  motionless, 
brain  and  body  i)aralyzed,  until  tlie  lijjure 
advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  g^rowing 
more  and  more  life-like,  and  finally  put- 
ting' out  its  bands,  in  a  mutely  entreating" 
manner,  leaned  toward  her;  and  then, 
like  a  sim])le  cliild,  and  quelling"  the  wild 
storm  of  dread  that  at  last  rose  and  surged 
through  her  whole  being,  she  tried  to 
speak,  and  with  her  sweet  voice  strained 
41  nd  broken,  succeeded  in  her  efforts. 

"'Why  have  you  come  here  to  me?' 
she  whispered,  in  short,  sharp  gasps. 
'  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you  ?  I  kiss- 
ed you  in  your  coffin,  I  know,  but  I  meant 
no  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  because 
you  looked  so  happy  and  peaceful,  and  I 
wanted  your  forgiveness  for  thinking 
death  so  horrible.  Oh,  leave  me!  leave 
me !  Go  away  from  my  sight !  I  can  not 
bear  it! — I  can  not!  What  have  I  ever 
done  to  you  V 

"She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  to 
keep  out  what  she  saw,  and  when  she  ven- 
tured to  open  them  again,  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  she  was  alone ;  and  up  to  this 
point  the  story  she  told  General  and  Mrs. 
Sittrell  afterw^ard  was  entirely  coherent. 
But  whether  the  vision,  as  they  then  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  returned  and  apx:)eared  to 
her  again,  was  not  then  known.  From 
circumstances  afterward  developed  it  was 
shown,  howev^er,  that  all  through  that  ter- 
rible night  it  had  stood  at  intervals  by 
her  bedside,  for  during  the  illness  that 
followed  she  moaned  and  cried  incessant- 
ly, entreating  some  invisible  presence  to 
leave  her,  not  to  touch  her  again,  praying- 
over  and  over  again  to  be  spared — 'she 
was  so  young,  and  had  meant  nothing  by 
her  kiss' ;  and  at  times  her  gentle  nature 
would  change,  and  her  shrieks  to  '  drag 
him  away'  from  her  Avould  fill  the  air.  It 
was  then  supposed  that  her  delicate  or- 
ganization had  only  received  a  shock  from 
her  morbid  horror  of  death,  and  her  being 
brought  into  too  sudden  contact  with  it, 
and  that  the  effort  she  had  made  so  sensi- 
bly to  try  to  control  and  overcome  her 
fears  had  been  too  great  for  her  to  bear, 
and  had  overmastered  her,  so  that  nervous 
fever  and  prostration  had  been  the  result. 
When  the  maid  entered  her  bedroom  the 
morning  following  the  funeral  she  had 
found  her  insensible,  and  though  a  few 
efforts  and  stimulants  soon  restored  her, 


and  she  was  well  enough  apparently  by 
afternoon  {o  return  home,  and  most  anx- 
ious to  get  away  from  Mrs.  Dinwiddi(;\s 
liouse,  sh(^  never  rallied.  She  again  faint- 
ed in  her  mother's  arms  on  meeting  lujr, 
and  she  never  again  rose  from  the  bed, 
upon  which  they  had  then  laid  her.  Poor 
Elinor  !  in  the  very  prime  of  youth  and 
loveliness  she  died.  She  rallied  just  be- 
foi-e  her  death,  and  told  her  story  calmly 
and  lucidly,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
reason  and  conviction,  and  the  X)hysi- 
cian  who  attended  her  said  at  the  time 
that  which  afterward  made  her  loss  even 
bitterer  to  her  parents — 'that  if  he  could 
have  possibly  proved  to  her  that  the  whole 
scene  had  been  a  hallucination,  and  mere- 
ly the  result  of  an  overwrought  and  sen- 
sitive temperament,  her  life  might  have 
been  saved  even  at  the  last  moment.'  " 

"  What  a  sad  story !"  I  said ;  "but  how 
very  weak  to  have  given  way  under  such 
an  absurd  delusion  I  Something  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  done  to  disx^el  it.  Med- 
ical science  ought  to  possess  and  use  its 
resources  in  such  cases.  But  tell  me  why 
Mrs.  Dinwiddle  should  be  made  responsi- 
ble. Was  it  simply  because  Elinor  was 
taken  sick  at  her  house  ?  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  unjust." 

"She  ought  to  have  been  hung,  burn- 
ed, drawn,  and  quartered!"  cried  Patty, 
with  feminine  moderation  and  feminine 
justice,  "and  I  can  not  understand  how 
General  Sittrell  could  have  ever  forgiven 
her.  Nor  can  you  when  you  hear  all. 
Elinor,  poor  dear  Elinor,  did  see  during 
that  fearful  night  all  that  she  raved  about 
when  crazed  with  fever,  and  that  she 
narrated  so  clearly  before  she  died,  and 
Mrs.  Dinwiddle's  unholy  pride  was  the 
cause  of  her  death.  To  think  that  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour  that  wicked  woman 
might  have  saved  her,  and  did  not !  They 
have  made  me  call  her  'grandmother' 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  child,  but,  thank 
Heaven !  I  have  not  got  one  drop  of  her 
bad  blood  in  my  veins." 

I  soothed  away  her  passionate  excite- 
ment, and  liked  her  the  better  for  it,  al- 
though I  was  getting  bev/ildered  at  the 
turn  the  story  was  taking.  "Will  you 
go  on  and  tell  me  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?" 
I  said. 

"Yes.  Oh  yes!"  she  cried,  eagerly, 
amidst  her  sobs,  for  she  had  been  weeping 
uncontrollably  for  some  minutes,  over- 
come by  the  recollections  her  narrative 
had  evoked ;  ' '  but  I  shall  have  first  to  ex- 
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plain  to  you  some  parts  of  Mrs.  Dinwiddle's 
history,  that  you  may  b^able  to  under- 
stand her  character,  or  you  will  hardly 
credit  what  I  have  to   .'elate.      She  was 
an  only  daughter,  brought  up  as  a  Haps- 
•burg   princess    might    have    been.      Her 
mother  died  before  she  was  five  years  of 
age,  leaving  her  to  be  reared  by  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  weak,  vain,  inflated  old 
man.     She  inherited  the  mother's  strong 
will  and  the  father's  weak,  obstinate  brain 
— a  most  unfortunate  combination,  and  of 
all  her  bad  traits  the  worst  was  her  sil- 
ly, worthless,  meaningless  pride :  pride  of 
race  (people  of  whom  she  knew  nothing 
personally,  but  only  by  tradition) ;  pride 
of  money  (which  had  only  been  made  a 
few  years  before) ;  pride  of  position  (which 
money  could  buy  then  as  well  as  now) ; 
pride  of  beauty  and  of  every  superior  phy- 
sical quality — all  kinds  of  pride  but  the 
right  kind  ;   and  when  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  Mr.  Dinwiddie  became  her 
husband,  in  spite  of  his  great  mental  and 
personal  attractions  she  supposed  that  the 
hand  which  she  graciously  bestowed  upon 
him  was  the  gift  that  a  sovereign  princess 
might  have  honored  her  vassal  with.     In 
all  natures  which  are  compelled  necessari- 
ly to  come  in  contact," continued  Patty, 
with  a  sudden  and  rather  startling  keen- 
ness of  analysis,  "the  weaker  and  poorer 
will,  if  they  so  desire,  dominate  over  the 
higher  and  nobler;  and  when  Mrs.  Din- 
Aviddie  entered  her  husband's  house,  the 
home  he  had  arranged  with  every  comfort 
for  her  occupation,  she  found  one  thorn 
among  the  roses,  the  existence  of  which 
Mr.  Dinwiddie   either  had  feared  to  tell 
her  of,  or  had  thought  that  it  would  make 
itself  known  at  the  proper  time.     It  was 
the  presence  of  the  only  other  living  be- 
ing  who   bore  his  name,  and  in   whose 
veins  ran  the  same  blood — his  gentle,  in- 
offensive twin  brother,  an  idiot  from  his 
birth,  who  by  one  of  nature's  mysterious 
freaks  resembled  him  as  closely  in  person 
as  he  differed  from  him  in  mind. 

"It  had  never  occurred  to  the  more  for- 
tunate of  the  twins  that  his  brother's  mis- 
fortune could  affect  him  in  any  way  save 
to  claim  from  him  a  double  share  of  care 
and  an  increase  of  affection ;  but  the  world- 
ly, cold-hearted  bride  resented  the  discov- 
ery passionately.  She  chose  to  consider 
this  omission  of  confidence  as  a  precon- 
certed concealment  on  the  part  of  both 
lover  and  husband,  and  her  narrow  mind 
brooded  over  what  she  announced  loudly 


as  'a  judgment  of  the  Almighty  on  his 
race.'      Mrs.  Dinwiddle's    theology    was 
always    peculiar,"   continued    the    thor- 
oughly aroused  Patty,  "for  whenever  a 
misfortune  happened  to  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors it  was  solemnly  pronounced  by  her 
to  be  'a  judgment, '  but  when  it  chanced 
to  fall  upon  herself  it  was  'a  chastening.' 
Well,  she  never  rested  or  gave  her  hus- 
band a  dsLj's  peace  until  she  wrung  from 
him   a   reluctant  promise  that  the  poor 
harmless  twin  brother  should  be  exiled  to 
the  lonely  place  that  she  owned  near  here, 
and  so  she  had  a  long  corridor  built  for 
greater   security  and   secrecy,   with   two 
rooms  attached  at  the  end,  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  servant  who  took  care  of 
him,  he  lived  alone.     Mr.  Dinwiddie,  al- 
though sinfully  yielding  to  her  will,  had  re- 
served to  himself  one  privilege,  which  was 
that  once  a  year  at  least  they,  or  he,  should 
make  a  visit  to  this  house,  for  the  poor- 
creature,  in  spite  of  his  misfortune,  had 
dim  instincts  which  felt  the  loss  of  the 
brother's  accustomed  care  and  help;  crav- 
ing his  presence  by  showing  restlessness 
at  a  continued  absence,  and  delight  when 
the  time  for  their  meeting  came.     They 
had  not  been  quite  a  week  at  this  place  on 
their  annual  visit   when    Mr.  Dinwiddie 
was  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  died  in  two 
days;  and  the  night  of  the  funeral,  when 
the   widow   needed   more   space   for   the 
guests  who  were  detained  by  the  storm 
than  the  main  house  afforded,  she  gave 
orders  that  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  both  of  which  had  been  gen- 
erally occupied  by  the  twin,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  emergency.    It  chanced 
to  be  occupied  by  Elinor.      Mrs.  Dinwid- 
dle  did  not  feel  a  moment's  uneasiness 
at  his  near  neighborhood — indeed,  never 
thought  of  him,  as  year  after  year  he  had 
grown  more  listless  and  dull  in  his  loneli- 
ness, and  never  made  any  complaint,  or 
never  even  moved  out  of  his  arm  -  chair 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  —  in  fact,  had 
no  more  volition  in  mind  and  body  than 
a  baby  ;   but  whether  the  unaccustomed 
sounds  around  roused  dim  recollections, 
or  whether  the  mysterious  chords  of  that 
dumb    Instrument    had   been    struck    by 
nature's  hand  when  his  only  friend  and 
relation,  his  companion  even  before  his 
birth,  was    suddenly    severed   from   hlm^ 
can  never  be  known;  but  he  rose  in  the 
dead   of   night,  restless,  fearful;    opened 
the  connecting   door  softly,  and   in   his 
night  clothing,  perfect  in  form  as  he  was- 
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imperfect  in  iiuiid,  stood  before  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  the  living"  impersonation  of 
the  dead  man  she  had  thai  day  kissed  in  his 
coffin,  and  seen  borne  away  to  his  grave. 
A  week  after  her  husband's  funeral  Mrs. 
Dinwiddle  left  the  country  and  went  to 
Europe,  only  learning  by  letters  received 
from  him  whom  she  called  her  old  and 
tried  friend.  General  Sittrell,  of  the  death 
of  his  idolized  daughter.  When  she  re- 
turned home  three  years  afterward,  and 
heard  the  painful  story  of  the  supposed 
unreal  and  feverish  fancies  that  had  beset 
Elinor  s  dying  bed,  the  truth  burst  upon 
lier  with  a  horror  that  broke  even  through 
the  plated  mail  Of  her  hardness  and  world- 
liness,  and  almost  crushed  her  to  the  dust. 
Her  first  meeting  afterward  with  General 
Sittrell  was  at  the  wedding.  She  came  to 
sue  for  x^ardon,  and  Uncle  Brutus  gave 
you  a  short  but  correct  descrii)tion  of  their 
reconciliation.  Poor  Elinor!  poor,  gen- 
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tie,  loving  Elinor!"  cried  Patty,  bursting 
into  torrents  of  tears;  "it  almost  breaks 
my  heart  whenever  I  think  of  her.  Sucli 
a  sad  ending  of  her  innocent  young  life!" 
I  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  Miss 
Patty's  ways,  but  there  had  been  a  ring  of 
true  feeling  and  womanliness  in  her  nar- 
ration of  her  story  that  drew  my  heart  to- 
ward her,  so  I  gathered  her  bright  young 
head  and  face  to  m\^  arms,  and  soothed, 
sympathized  with,  and  kissed  her,  and  then 
we  parted  for  the  night. 

In  spite  of  the  sad  associations  her  story 
had  awakened,  I  spent  the  happiest  days 
of  my  life  in  that  old  Virginia  house,  and 
among  the  few  cherished  recollections  of 
past  times  rise  warmly  and  lovingly  in  my 
heart  thoughts  of  the  refined  hospitality 
and  gratitude  for  the  pleasures  the  gen- 
j  erous  efforts  of  my  hosts  provided  for  me. 
a  stranger  and  an  alien. 

I  have  told  mv  Virginia  story. 
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APPY  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  eround. 


.1  »       ^     '^^^^fi'-cffi^r^ 
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HOSE  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread, 
Whose  flocks   supply  him   with   attire, 
Whose  trees  in   summer  yield  him  shade, 
In   winter  fire. 
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LEST,  who  can   iinconcern'dh'  find 

Hours,  days,  and  )ears  slide  soft   away 
In   healtli.  of  bod\',  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  b}^  day, 


v^.') 
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Hound  sleep  by  night;   study  and  ease, 
Together  mixt;    sweet  recreation; 
And   Innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 
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HUS  let   me  live,  unseen,  unknown, 
Thus  unlamented  let  me  die, 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I   lie. 


^^"^^-^^1 
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MR.  SA.MUKL  SUTTON.  \v()()l-slai)l('r, 
liad  Ji  laru'c  business  in  Frouic,  iii- 
heriicd  from  his  fjillior  and  (Milar<^'-('d  by 
Ininsclf;  also  a  ncst-og-^  of  1*150. 000  in- 
vested lit  four  \n)V  cent,  in  solid  securi- 
ties. He  lived  clear  of  tlie  town,  in  ;i  larji^e 
house  built  by  himself,  and  called  "  Me- 
I'ino  Lodo'e,''  with  lawn,  gardens,  conserva- 
tories, stables — all  of  them  models.  He 
loved  business,  and  spent  liis  day  in  the 
office;  he  loved  his  wife,  and  enjoyed  his 
♦^veiling's  at  liome. 

But  this  life  of  calm  content  was  broken 
up  iu  one  month;  his  wife  sickened  and 
died,  leaving  liim  utterly  desolate  and 
wretched.  No  child  to  reflect  her  beloved 
features,  and  no  live  thing"  to  cherish  hut 
her  favorite  dog,  an  orphan  g-irl  she  had 
taken  into  the  house  eight  years  before, 
and  tlie  immortal  memory  of  a  watchful 
and  unselfish  affection. 

Under  this  stunning  blow  messages  of 
consolation  poured  in  upon  him,  many  of 
them  delicately  and  admirably  worded, 
all  written  with  a  certain  sympathy,  hut 
with  dry  eyes.  His  very  servants  spoke 
with  bated  breath  and  sorrowful  looks  be- 
fore him,  but  he  heard  the  squaw^ks  of  the 
women  and  the  guffaw^s  of  the  men  out  in 
the  yard.  Only  one  creature  besides  him- 
self suffered.  It  was  his  wife's  i)rotegee, 
Rebecca  Barnes.  For  many  a  day  this 
girl,  like  himself,  never  smiled,  and  often 
burst  into  tears  all  in  a  moment  over  her 
work.  This  was  not  lost  on  the  mourn- 
er; hitherto  he  had  hardly  noticed  this 
humble  figure;  but  nQ\v  he  looked  at  her 
with  interest,  and  told  her,  once  for  all, 
he  would  be  a  friend  to  her,  as  his  beloved 
wife  had  been. 

The  young  w^oman  thus  distinguished 
was  attractive;  she  was  tall  and  straight, 
but  not  bony,  nor  nipped  in  at  the  waist. 
She  had  the  face  of  an  Englisli  rural  beau- 
ty ;  light  brow^n  hair,  a  very  white  skin, 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  a  complexion  not  di- 
vided into  red  and  white,  but  with  a  light 
brick-dusty  color,  very  sweet  and  healthy, 
diffused  all  over  two  oval  cheeks ;  a  large 
but  shapely  mouth  and  beautiful  teeth 
made  her  winning ;  a  little  cocked-up  nose 
spoiled  her  for  a  beauty ;  and  she  might 
be  summed  up  as  comeliness  in  person. 

Educated  by  a  lady  with  great  good 
sense,  she  could  read  aloud  fluently  and 
with  propriety,  could  write  like  a  clerk, 
cook   well,  make   pickles   and  preserves. 


sweep,  dust,  cut  and  sew  dress(;s,  ii-on  and 
get  u))  lac(;  and  linen;  but  could  not  play 
the  ])iano  nor  dance;  a  ]>olka. 

Mrs.  Sutton  always  intended  hei-  to  be 
housek(;epei':  and  the  widower  now  told 
her  to  try  and  ([ualify  herself  in  time;  slie 
w^as  too  young  at  present. 

Months  rolled  on,  but  Satnuel  Sutton's 
loneliness  did  not  abate.  He  had  only 
one  relation  who  interested  him:  Joe 
Newton,  son  of  a  deceased  sister,  a  bold 
Eton  boy  he  had  often  tip])ed.  Joe  was 
now  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Sutton  invited 
him  for  the  long  vacation,  and  prepared 
to  like  him. 

While  he  is  on  the  road  let  us  attempt 
his  character — at  that  period:  a  goodish 
scholar,  excellent  athlete;  rowed  six  in 
the  college  boat,  and  was  promised  a 
place  in  the  university  eleven  for  fair 
defense,  hard  hitting,  and  exceptional 
throwing. 

He  used  to  back  himself  against  both 
the  universities  to  fling  the  hammer  and 
construe  Demosthenes;  the  college  tutor 
heard,  and  remonstrated.  '*It  was  not 
the  thing  at  Oxford  to  brag;  Avhy,  Stil- 
well  made  a  hundred  and  fifteen  against 
Surrey,  the  other  day,  but  he  only  said  he 
had  been  very  lucky.  That  is  the  form 
at  present.-'  said  the  reverend  tutor,  stroke 
of  the  university  boat  in  his  day.  Joe 
explained  eagerly.  Of  course  he  knew 
there  were  two  men  who  could  beat  him 
at  throwing  the  hammer,  one  Oxford,  one 
Cambridge,  and  a  lot  who  could  eclipse 
him  at  construing  Greek  orators.  ''But 
you  see,  sir,"  said  he,  slyly,  "the  fellow^s 
that  can  construe  Demosthenes  can't  fling 
the  hammer ;  and  the  happy  pair  that  can 
take  the  shine  out  of  me  at  the  hammer 
can't  construe  Demosthenes.  I  can  do 
both,  after  a  fashion." 

"Oh,"  said  the  tutor,  "that  alters  the 
case.  So  it  was  only  an  enigma:  sound- 
ed like  a  brag." 

Add  to  the  virtues  indicated  above,  pu- 
gilism, wrestling,  good  spirits,  six  feet, 
broad  shoulders,  abundance  of  physical 
and  a  want  of  moral  courage,  and  behold 
Joe  Newton,  aged  twenty-one. 

He  came  to  "Merino  Lodge,"  and  filled 
the  place  with  sudden  vitality.  He  row- 
ed everybody  on  the  lake;  armed  both 
sexes  with  fishing-rods :  mowed  and  roll- 
ed a  paddock  into  a  cricket  ground,  or- 
ganized matches  between  county   clubs; 
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drew  on  his  uncle  for  copious  lunclieons, 
chatfecl.  talked,  and  enlivened  all  the 
family  and  neighborhood,  and  gazed  at 
Rebecca  Barnes  till  he  troubled  her  peace, 
and  set  her  heart  in  a  flutter. 

One  fine  summer  evening  there  was  a 
harvest -home  supper,  and  the  rustics 
drank  the  farmer's  cider  without  stint. 
Returning  from  this  banquet  a  colossal 
carter  met  Rebecca  Barnes,  and  proceeded 
to  some  very  rough  courtship.  She  gave 
him  the  slip,  and  ran,  and  screamed  a  lit- 
tle. It  was  near  the  cricket  ground  that 
Joe  was  rolling  for  a  match  to  come  off. 
He  heard  the  signals  of  distress,  and  vault- 
ed over  the  gate  in  front  of  Rebecca,  just 
as  the  carter  caught  her.  and  she  screamed 
violently. 

"Come,  drop  that,  my  man,"  said  Joe, 
good-humoredly  enough. 

"Who  be  you?"'  inquired  the  rustic. 
disdainfull}',  and  challenged  him  to  fight. 

''No,  don't,  sir.  pray  don't."  cried  Re- 
becca. "He  is  bigger  than  you.  and  he 
thrashes  them  all." 

Joseph  hesitated  out  of  good -nature. 
The  bully  called  him  a  coward,  and  took 
off  his  coat.     Josej^h  said,  apologetically: 

"He  wants  a  lesson.  I  won't  detain 
you  a  minute. — Now.  then.  sir.  let  us  get 
it  over."  And  without  taking  off  his 
coat,  put  himself  in  his  favorite  attitude. 
The  carter  made  a  rush,  got  it  right  and 
left  as  if  from  Heaven,  and  stood  staring 
with  two  black  eyes :  came  on  again  more 
cautiously,  but  while  endeavoring  a  tre- 
mendous rounder,  that  would  j^robably 
have  finished  the  business  his  way,  re- 
ceived a  dazzler  with  the  left,  followed  by 
a  heavy  right-hander  on  the  throat,  that 
felled  him  like  a  tree. 

Joe  then  gave  his  arm  to  Rebecca,  who 
was  trembling  all  over.  She  took  it  with 
both  hands,  and  an  inclination  to  droop 
her  head  on  his  slioulder.  which  made  the 
walk  home  slow,  amusing,  and  delightful 
to  Joe. 

After  that  evening,  Rebecca,  who  was 
already  on  the  verge  of  danger,  began  to 
be  divinely  hap]3y  and  unreasonably  de- 
pressed by  turns.  She  was  always  peep- 
ing at  Joe,  and  coming  near  him.  and 
avoiding  him  ;  and  then  he  took  to  spoon- 
ing upon  her,  and  she  was  coy,  but  flut- 
tered with  wild  hopes,  and  thrilled  with 
innocent  joys. 

At  last  energetic  Joe  spooned  on  her  so 
openly  that  Mr.  Sutton  observed. 

He  made  short  work  with  both  culprits. 


"Rebecca,"  said  he,  "be  good  enough 
to  keep  that  young  fool  at  a  distance.— 
Joe<^  let  that  girl  alone.  She  is  only  a 
servant,  after  all,  and  I  will  not  have  her 
head  turned." 

Rebecca  blushed,  and  cried,  and  tried  to 
obey. 

Joe  affected  compliance,  got  impatient, 
and  one  day  watched  for  Rebecca,  caught 
her  away  from  home,  declared  his  love 
for  her.  and  urged  her  to  run  away  with 
him. 

The  instinct  of  virtue  supplied  the  place 
of  experience,  and  she  rejected  him  with 
indignation,  and  after  that  kept  out  of  his 
way  in  earnest. 

However,  before  he  left  he  owned  his- 
fault,  begged  her  pardon,  and  asked  her 
to  wait  for  him  till  he  got  his  family  liv- 
ing, and  was  independent  of  everybody. 

This  was  another  matter,  and  female 
love  soon  forgives  male  audacity.  Reck- 
less Joe  overcame  her  reasonable  misgiv- 
ings, and  fed  her  passion  by  letters  for 
three  whole  years,  and  she  refused  young 
Farmer  Mortlock.  an  excellent  match  in 
every  way. 

By-and-by  Joe's  letters  cooled,  and  be- 
came rare.  He  even  declined  his  uncle's 
invitations,  on  x^retense  of  reading  with  a 
tutor  in  Wales. 

Then  Rebecca  paled  and  pined,  and 
divined  that  she  was  abandoned.  Soon 
cruel  suspense  gave  way  to  certainty. 
Joe  was  ordained  priest,  took  the  family 
living,  and  married  Melusina  Florence 
Tiverton,  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  high 
connections,  aiid  eight  thousand  x^ounds. 
which  before  the  marriage  was  settled  on 
her  and  her  children. 

Mr.  Sutton  announced  this  to  his  friends 
with  satisfaction,  and  he  even  told  it  to 
Rebecca  Barnes,  whom  he  happened  to 
find  at  a  passage  window  sewing  buttons 
on  his  shirts.  He  was  fond  of  Joe,  and 
thought  his  good  marriage  ought  to  please 
everybody,  and  so  he  was  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, and  told  Rebecca  all  about  it,  and 
that  he  had  promised  the  happy  pair  a 
thousand  x^ounds  to  start  with. 

Rebecca  turned  cold  as  a  stone,  and  kept 
on  sewing,  but  slower  and  slower  every 
stitch. 

"Well,  you  might  wish  them  joy,  "said 
Mr.  Sutton. 

' '  I  wish  —  them  —  every  —  happiness.  *' 
said  Rebecca,  slowly  and  faintly,  and  went 
on  sewing  mechanically. 

Mr.  Sutton  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
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hilt  had  already  said  nioro  tolirr  tliaii  was 
liis  ciistoiM  at  tlial  jHM'iijd  of  h<'r  scrvi'M'. 
so  h('  wt'iil.  ahoiit  iiis  husiiicss. 

Sh(^  sewed  oil  still,  fceliii*^'-  very  (rohl, 
and  soon  1  lie  ])atieiit  tears  l)e<T'aii  to  trieUh^; 
tlien  she  put  h(M'  work  asid(^,  and  laid  her 
l)i-ow  a«^'aiiist  the  corner  of  the  shutter,  that 
the  t(^ars  iiii^ht  run  tluMr  (;ourse  without, 
si)oilin<i"  her  master's  collars  and  cull's. 

Not  lonu'  after  this  tiie  housekeeper 
left,  and  Mr.  Sutton  sent  for  Rehecca. 
"You  are  youn«j^,"  he  said,  half  hesita- 
ting-, ''but  you  are  steady  and  faithful.'' 
Then  he  turjied  his  hack  on  her  and  look- 
ed at  his  wife's  portrait.  ''Yes,  Jane," 
said  he,  "we  can  but  try  her."  Then, 
without  turninj^  from  the  picture,  "Re- 
becca, take  the  housekeeper's  ke3"s,  and  let 
us  see  how  you  can  govern  my  house." 

"I  will  try,  sir,"  said  she;  then  courte- 
sied  and  left  the  room,  with  the  tear  in  her 
eye  at  him  consulting-  the  picture  of  her 
they  both  loved. 

Rebecca  Barnes  had  made  many  obser- 
vations u})on  servants  and  their  ways, 
and  entered  on  ofhce  with  some  fixed 
ideas  of  economy  and  management. 

She  did  not  hurjy  matters,  but  by  de- 
grees waste  was  quietly  jiut  down,  the 
servants  were  compelled,  contrary  to  their 
nature,  to  return  everything  to  its  place; 
the  Aveekly  bills  decreased,  and  yet  the 
donations  to  worthy  people  increased. 

She  had  held  the  keys,  and  nearly  dou- 
bled their  number,  about  eight  months, 
when  Mr.  Sutton  gave  her  an  order. 
"  Barnes,"  said  he,  "Joe  and  his  wife  are 
coming  to  see  me  nQxt,Wednesday,  at  five 
o'clock.  Get  everything  ready  for  them 
at  once;  give  them  the  best  bedroom,  and 
make  them  comfortable." 

"Y^es,  sir,"  said  she,  and  went  about  it 
directly. 

She  summoned  maids,  saw  fires  lit,  beds 
and  blankets  put  down  to  them,  not  sheets 
only;  took  linen  out  of  her  lavender  cup- 
board, ordered  flowers,  and  secured  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors,  though  heats  and 
ohills  pervaded  her  own  body  by  turns  at 
the  thought  of  receiving  Joe  Newton  and 
the  wonum  he  had  preferred  to  herself. 
"She  is  beautiful,  no  doubt,"  thought 
Rebecca.  * '  I  wonder  whether  she  knows  ? 
Oh  no:  surely  he  would  never  tell  her; 
he  would  be  ashamed."  The  mere  doubt, 
though,  made  her  red  and  then  pale. 

The  pair  arrived  with  their  own  maid. 
A  house-maid  under  orders  showed  them 


t(^  their  I'ooms.  Rcl)ccca  Barnes  kept  out 
of  their  way  at  first,  and  steeh.'d  hers<ilf  by 
degrees  to  tin;  inevital)le  (;iic(junter. 

She  took  h(jr  oi)i)(jrtunity  next  day,  and 
a])i)roacli(;d  Mrs.  Newton  fii'st,  with  a  civil 
in(iuiry  if  sIh^  could  do  anything  for  her. 

' '  You  are  the— the — "  drawled  the  lady. 

"The  housekeeper,  madam." 

"The  li()US(^keej)er  ;*  You  are  v<'ry 
you  Jig  for  that." 

"Not  so  young  as  I  look,  perliaps;  and 
I  have  been  sixteen  years  in  the  house." 
She  then  renewed  her  question. 

"Not  at  present,"  was  the  rei)ly.  "  I 
will  seiul  for  you  if  I  require  anything." 

The  words  were  colorless  in  themselves, 
but  there  w^as  a  hard,  unfriendly,  and  su- 
perior tone  in  them,  rather  out  of  place  in 
a  house  where  she  was  a  guest,  and  a  new 
one,  and  kindly  civility  just  being  sliown 
her. 

Down -stairs  the  lady  did  not  charm. 
She  desired  to  please,  but  had  not  the  tact. 
Her  voice  was  high-pitched,  and  she  could 
not  listen.  Her  husband,  however,  was  in 
ecstasy  over  her,  and  rather  wearied  his 
uncle  witli  descanting  on  her  perfections. 

Things  went  on  well  enough  until  she 
got  a  little  more  familiar  with  Uncle 
Samuel  ;  and  then,  looking  on  him  as 
virtually  a  bachelor,  she  must  needs  ad- 
vise him  from  the  heights  of  her  matroji- 
ly  experience.  She  told  him  his  house- 
keeper was  too  young  for  the  place. 

"  She  is  young,"  said  he;  "  but  she  has 
experience,  and  my  dear  wife  taught  her." 

Instead  of  listening  to  that,  and  say- 
ing, "Ah,  that  alters  the  case,"  as  most 
men  or  women  would,  this  tactless  young 
lady  went  on  to  say  that  she  was  too 
young  and  good-looking  to  be  about  a 
widower ;  it  would  set  people  talking ; 
and  so  she  strongly  advised  him  to  change 
her  for  some  staid,  respectable  person. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  my  dear,'' 
replied  the  wool-stapler,  with  such  con- 
temptuous resolution  that  she  held  her 
tongue  directly,  and  contented  herself  just 
then  with  hating  Rebecca  Barnes  for  this 
repulse.  But,  when  she  got  hold  of  Joe, 
she  scolded  him  well  for  the  affront:  she 
never  saw  she  had  drawn  it  on  herself. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  see  a  fault  in 
herself,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. 

Joe,  physical  hero,  moral  coward,  dared 
not  say  a  word,  but  took  his  unjust  pun- 
ishment meekly. 

However,  after  dinner,  owning  to  him- 
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self  that  this  infallible  creature  had  made 
a  blunder,  he  set  himself  ^to  remove  any 
ill  impression.  He  descanted  on  her  vir- 
tues; above  all,  her  generosity,  and  her 
zeal  for  her  friends'  interests,  etc. 

Uncle  Sutton  got  sick  of  his  marital 
mendacity,  and  said :  ' '  Now,  Joe,  don't 
you  be  an  uxorious  ass.  She  is  your  wife, 
and  she  is  well  enough ;  but  she  is  no 
paragon."     And  so  he  shut  him  up. 

They  staid  a  fortnight,  and  then  went 
home.  As  Melusina  had  intruded  her 
opinion  on  Rebecca,  Mr.  Sutton,  who  came 
more  into  contact  with  the  latter  now  she 
was  housekeeper,  had  the  sly  curiosity  to 
ask  her,  in  a  half -careless  way,  what  she 
tliought  of  Joe's  wife. 

''Well,  sir.'"  said  Rebecca,  wiser  and 
more  on  her  guard  than  Melusina,  "he 
might  have  done  better,  I  think,  and  he 
might  have  done  worse." 

"  Voice  too  shrill  for  me,"  said  the  mas- 
ter. "But  I  suppose  he  took  her  for  her 
good  looks." 

•'Good  looks,  sir  i"  What,  with  a  beak 
for  a  nose,  and  a  slit  for  a  mouth  ?" 

Mr.  Sutton  laughed.  *"How  you  wo- 
m,en  do  admire  one  another  1  Stop ;  now 
I  think  of  it,  this  is  ungrateful  of  you,  for 
she  told  me  you  were  too  good-looking." 

•'Too  good-looking?"  said  Rebecca. 
' '  Wliat  did  she  mean  by  that  ?  Ah  !  she 
Avanted  you  to  part  with  me." 

"Stuif  and  nonsense!"  said  he;  but  he 
colored  a  little  at  the  abominable  shrewd- 
ness of  females  in  reading  one  another  at 
half  a  word. 

Rebecca  was  too  discreet  to  press  the 
matter;  she  pretended  to  accept  the  dis- 
avowal, but  she  did  not.  Joe's  wife  to 
come  into  the  house  on  her  first  visit,  and 
instantly  endeavor  to  turn  out  the  poor 
girl  that  had  been  there  from  a  child  ! 

"And  he  could  look  on  and  let  her!" 
said  she;  "he  that  thought  it  little  to  de- 
fend me  against  that  giant !  Men  are  so 
strange,  and  hard  to  understand !" 

Next  year  Joe  came  by  himself,  and 
charmed  everybody.  Rebecca  at  last  kept 
out  of  his  way,  for  she  found  the  old  af- 
fection reviving,  and  was  frightened. 

Two  years  more,  and  the  pair  came  on 
a  visit  at  one  day's  notice.  But  all  was 
ready  for  them  in  that  well-ordered  house. 

The  motive  of  this  hasty  visit  soon  trans- 
pired. They  had  spent  more  than  double 
their  income  since  they  married,  owed 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  had  an  execu- 
tion in  the  house. 


Uncle  Sutton  was  displeased.  "Debt  is 
dishonest,"  said  he.  "We  can  all  cut  our 
coat  according  to  our  cloth."  But  he  end- 
ed by  saying,  "Well,  make  out  a  list  of 
all  the  debts.  Try  if  you  can  tell  the  truth 
now,  both  of  you,  and  put  them  all  down. " 

By  this  time  Rebecca  had  become  his 
accountant  in  private  matters,  and  her 
fidelity  and  discretion  had  gradually  earn- 
ed his  confidence.  He  actually  consulted 
her  on  the  situation,  not  that  she  could 
have  influenced  him  against  his  own  judg- 
ment. No  man  was  more  thoroughly 
master  than  Sam  Sutton.  But  he  was  a 
solitary  man,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  always 
silent. 

•'Bad  business,  Rebecca.  Now  I  won- 
der what  you  would  do  in  my  place  ?" 

• '  Do,  sir  ?  Why,  pay  Master  Joe's  debts 
directly.  You  will  never  miss  it.  But 
when  I  had  paid  them,  I'd  tell  her  not  to 
come  begging  here  again  with  a  fortune 
on  her  back." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Sutton,  "she  is 
dressed  plainer  than  any  lady  in  Frome. 
I  will  say  that  for  her." 

"La,  sir,  where  are  your  eyes ?  What, 
with  those  furs,  and  that  old  point  lace  ? 
Three  hundred  guineas  never  bought  them. 
There  are  no  such  furs  in  Frome.  I've 
seen  their  fellows  in  London.  They  are 
Russian  sables,  the  finest  to  be  had  for 
money.  And  look  at  her  fingers,  crippled 
with  diamonds  and  rubies!  There's  foui- 
or  five  hundred  more;  and  that  is  how 
Master  Joe's  money  goes.  I  pity  him ;  he 
couldn't  have  done  worse  if  he  had  mar- 
ried— a  servant." 

Mr.  Sutton  looked  very  grave.  How- 
ever, he  sold  out  and  drew  the  check.  But, 
unfortunately,  instead  of  lecturing  the 
wife,  he  took  the  husband  to  task.  He 
said  he  was  sorry  to  see  Mrs.  Joseph  so 
extravagant  in  dress. 

"My  dear  uncle!"  replied  Joe;  ''why, 
she  is  anything  but  that;  she  is  most  self- 
denying.  I  am  the  only  one  to  blame,  be- 
lieve me." 

"Now,  you  uxorious  humbug,"  cried 
Uncle  Samuel,  "can't  you  see  she  has  got 
three  hundred  guineas  on  her  back  in  lace 
and  sable  furs,  and  as  much  more  on  her 
fingers  ?     Where  are  your  eyes  ?" 

Joe  looked  sheepish.  "  I  am  no  judge 
of  these  things,  uncle.  But  I  feel  sure 
you  are  mistaken.'' 

' '  No,  I  am  not  mistaken .  Everybody 
knows  the  value  of  sables  and  diamonds." 

Joe  retailed  this  conversation  xery  tim- 
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idly  lo  Ills  wife,  not  to  make  lici-  less  ex- 
trava<i-;mt,  l)iit  more  cautious  undiM*  Uncle 
Sutton's  eye.  J  Ic  took  care  to  draw  tliat 
distinction  lor  the  sake  of  peace. 

His  finesse  was  wasted.  "  It's  the  wo- 
man," said  slie.  as  (juick  as  li^-litiiiuir. 

"  What  woman  '  " 

"Tlie  woman  Barnes.  Slic  has  tohl 
liim — to  make  mi.scliief."' 

"  Xo.  no:  th<'  old  tox  has  ^ol  <'ves  of 
his  own."" 

"  Not  for  sal3h\s.      It  is  the  w<jman.'" 
"  Well,  dear,  I  don't  think  so;  hut  if  it 
is.  then  I  wouldn't   j^-ive  lier  the   chance 
again." 

"Me  tak<'  ott"  my  sahles  hecause  a  wo- 
man is  envious  of  them!  WJiaf  do  you 
t/ii)ikIbof((jlitthemfori  1*11  wear  them 
all  the  more — ten  times  more." 

*"HusliI  hush!"  implored  the  weak 
hushand.  for  the  peacock  voice,  raised  in 
defiance,  was  audihle  throuy-h  doors  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

All  this  mortified  Mrs.  Joe's  vanity,  and 
that  was  her  strong-est  passion.  She  came 
no  more  to  "Merino  Lodg-e." 

But  she  sent  her  husband  once  a  year, 
with  orders  to  bring  home  some  money 
and  get  rid  of  the  woman  Barnes. 

He  was  to  tell  Mr.  Sutton,  Barnes  was 
a  mercenary  woman,  and  ke^^t  his  wife 
away.  But  Joe's  subservience  relaxed 
when  he  got  to  "Merino  Lodge''  and  his 
pea-hen  could  not  watch  him.  He  made 
himself  agreeable  to  everybody. 

One  fine  day  he  discovered  that  Rebec- 
ca, was  consulted  in  matters  of  domestic 
account,  and  that  he  owed  the  check  he 
always  took  home  in  some  degree  to  her 
good  word  as  well  as  to  liis  uncle's  affec- 
tion. Upon  that  he  forgot  he  was  to  un- 
dermine her,  and  began  to  spoon  a  little 
on  her;  but  this  was  received  with  a  sort 
of  shudder  that  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

So  the  years  rolled  on,  confirming  the 
virtues  and  the  faults  of  all  these  charac- 
ters, for  nothing  stands  still. 

Joe  Xew^ton  was  forty-one.  and  looked 
forty -five:  Rebecca  Barnes  thirty -eight, 
and  looked  twenty -five.  Mrs.  Newton 
was  forty,  and  looked  fifty;  and  Uncle 
Sutton,  though  fifty -seven,  looked  five- 
and- forty,  thanks  to  sober  living,  good- 
humor,  and  a  fine  constitution. 

Joe's  inheritance  seemed  distant,  and 
he  \vas  alw^ays  in  debt,  though  often  re- 
lieved. 

But  who  can  foretell  :'     The  stout  wool- 


stapler  was  .seized  with  a  mysterious  mal- 
ady, fretpient  sickness,  constant  depi'es- 
sion.  lie  stiMiggh'd  manfully,  W(Mit  to  iiis 
ollice  ill,  came  hack  no  hetter;  but  at  last 
had  to  stay  at  home. 

By-and-by  he  took  to  his  bed. 

RelK'cca  wrote  to  Joe  Newton.  He 
came  and  found  his  uncle  eternally  sick, 
and  turning  yellow. 

Joe  spoke  hopefully,  said  it  was  only 
jaundice,  but  went  away  and  told  a  diff'ei-- 
ent  tale  at  home. 

There  he  and  his  wife,  demoralized  by 
debt,  discussed  the  approaching  death  of 
a  great  benefactor  in  hypocritical  terms, 
through  which  eager  expectation  pierced. 

• '  You  are  sure  he  has  not  made  a  fresh 
will  i"     That  Avoman  has  his  ear.'' 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  dear.  He  told 
me  all  al)out  it  himself  not  six  montlis  ago. 
He  leaves  us  and  our  children  all  his  mon- 
ey, except  £5000  to  Rebecca  Barnes." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds  to  a  servant !"" 

"And  only  £200,000  to  us.''  said  Joe, 
hazarding  a  little  humor. 

"Tied  up,  I'll  be  bound." 

"Well,  dear,"  said  Joe,  "even  if  it 
should  be,  our  children  w411  benefit,  and 
we  shall  have  enough." 

'  *  Five  thousand  pounds  to  that  woman ! 
And  not  tied  up,  of  course." 

Joe  could  have  told  her  from  his  uncle's 
own  lips  why  he  was  to  have  a  life-inter- 
est only  in  that  large  fortune.  "Your 
wife  is  vain,  selhsh,  and  extravagant,  and 
you  are  her  slave.  She  shall  not  waste 
my  money,  as  she  has  yours.  It  is  all  se- 
cured to  you  and  your  children.'* 

But  Joe  preferred  peace  to  admonition, 
and  kept  his  uncle's  reasons  to  himself. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  tenderly  nui'sed  night 
and  day  by  Rebecca  Barnes  and  a  young- 
orphan  girl  she  had  brought  into  the 
house,  as  she  herself  had  been  brought 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Stevenson,  an  old  friend. 

But  neither  physic  nor  nursing  could 
stop  the  fatal  returns  of  sickness  that 
pro.strated  the  strong  man. 

At  last  Dr.  Stevenson  and  a  physician 
he  had  summoned  from  London  told  Re- 
becca to  prepare  for  the  worst.  He  must 
die  of  inanition,  and  that  shortly. 

Rebecca  sent  a  mounted  messenger  to 
Joe :  ' '  Come  at  once,  or  you  will  not  see 
him  alive." 

Joe  sent  back  word  he  would  come  by 
the  first  train. 
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But  before  he  went  his  wife  gave  him 
instructions.  "Now.  mind,  if  he  knows 
you,  and  can  speak,  do  notliing.  But  if 
lie  is  insensible,  you  must  begin  to  think 
of  your  interests;  you  are  executor;  you 
told  me  so.'' 

"  One  of  them." 

"And  the  one  on  the  spot.  There  are 
quantities  of  plate  and  valuables  in  the 
house.  You  must  iix  seals,  and  ask  Barnes 
for  her  keys." 

"Will  not  that  be  premature f 

"  No,  stupid;  it  will  be  just  in  time." 

"Hum I  she  has  been  a  faithful  sery- 
ant.  I  am  afraid  it  would  wound  her 
feelings." 

"The  feelings  of  a  menial  (     Besides, 
there  are  two  ways  of  doing  these  things. 
Of  course  you  will  flatter  her,  and  say  | 
you  only  w^ant  to  relieve  her  of  responsi-  I 
bility.     But  mind  \^ou  secure  her  keys,  oi*  i 
111  never  forgive  you."  I 

"Very  well."  said  Joe.  "I  suppose 
you  are  right:  you  alway.s  are.'^ 

He  reached  the  Lodge,  and  Rebecca 
met  him  with  a  despairing  cry:  "Oh, 
Mr.  Joseph  !"  and  led  the  way  to  the  sick- 
room. 

They  found  Mr.  Sutton  yellow  and  yet 
cadaverous,  gasping  and  almost  rattling 
for  breath. 

"He  is  dying,"  said  Joe.  awe-struck. 
"He  will  not  live  an  hour." 

Presently  the  patient  gasped  desperate- 
ly and  tried  to  raise  himself. 

"  Lift  him."  cried  Rebecca,  and  seized  a 
basin,  while  Joe's  strong  arm  raised  him. 

Instantly  there  burst  from  the  patient 
a  copious  discharge  of  black  blood,  or 
what  looked  like  it. 

Joe  turned  pale,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  it  is 
the  substance  of  the  liver!"  and  he  felt 
faint  at  the  sight. 

Rebecca  stood  firm.  She  gave  the  basin 
quickl}^  to  the  girl,  and  filled  Joe  a  glass- 
ful of  neat  brandy.  He  tossed  it  off,  and 
it  revived  him. 

They  laid  the  ])atient  back  gently,  and 
Rebecca  felt  his  pulse.  It  was  scarcely 
perce])tible. 

"He  is  going,"  she  said.  Then,  look- 
ing round  in  despair,  she  seized  a  table- 
spoon, filled  it  with  brandy  slightly  di- 
luted, and  opening  his  mouth,  placed  the 
spoon  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  so 
got  the  contents  down  his  throat. 

As  he  retained  it,  she  repeated  the  dose 
three  times. 

The  patient  lay  motionless,  no  longer 


gasping,  but  just  faintly  breathing,  as 
men  do  before  life's  little  candle  flickers 
out. 

They  sat  down  on  each  side  of  him  in 
silence.  He  had  been  a  good  friend  to 
both. 

By-and-by  Joe's  dinner  was  announced. 
He  asked  Rebecca  to  come  down  and  eat 
a  morsel  with  him. 

Rebecca  was  hospitable,  but  could  not 
leave  the  moribund  even  for  a  moment. 
"No,"  said  she;  "I  saw  her  die,  and  I 
must  see  him  die." 

Joe  assured  her  he  would  not  die  till 
night,  and  said  he  could  not  eat  alone. 

Accustomed  to  oblige,  Rebecca  consent- 
ed, though  unwillingly.  She  summoned 
an  elderly  woman  that  was  in  the  house, 
and  bade  her  watch  him,  with  the  young 
girl,  and  send  down  to  her  the  moment 
there  was  any  change. 

Then  she  went  reluctantly,  and  sat 
down  opposite  Joseph  Newton,  pale  and 
woe-begone.  He  had  recovered  himself, 
and  ate  a  tolerable  dinner.  She  tried,  out 
of  complaisance,  but  could  only  get  a 
moi'sel  or  two  down. 

After  a  hasty  meal  and  two  glasses  of 
port,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Newton  opened  his 
commission.  He  began  as  directed.  He 
dilated  upon  her  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice, and  then  told  her  he  knew  she  w^as  not 
forgotten,  or  he  would  have  felt  bound  to 
take  care  of  her. 

Whilst  he  delivered  these  sugar-plums 
he  did  not  look  her  in  the  face,  and  so  he 
did  not  observe  that  her  eye  was  fixed  ou 
him  and  never  moved. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  a  briefer  style  to  say  that  he 
was  his  uncle's  executor,  and  a  great  re- 
sponsibility was  now  about  to  fall  on  him  ; 
unfortunately  he  could  not  stay  here  all 
night  to  discharge  those  said  duties  ;  so 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  intrust  him 
with  her  keys  before  he  left. 

Then  Rebecca,  wlio  had  hitherto  been 
keenly  observant  and  silent,  said,  very 
quietly :  "Give  you  my  keys,  sir  ?  What ! 
do  you  mistrust  me  ?" 

"Of  course  not;  my  only  object  is  to 
relieve  you  of  so  great  a  responsibility, 
where  there  are  so  many  servants  and  so 
many  valuables  about." 

"Valuables  about?  That  is  not  my 
way,  sir.  There  is  nothing  loose  in  this 
house  more  than  I  can  keep  my  eye  on." 

"An  excellent  system,"  said  Joe,  warm- 
ly.     "  I  promise  to  follow  it.      But,  to  do 
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so,  I  must  liave  an  executor's  power. 
Come,  Rebecca,  I  must  return  by  the  five- 
o'clock  train  ;  please  obli<^e  me  with  your 
keys;  the  places  that  have  none,  you  and 
I  will  seal  up  together." 

Rebecca  Barnes  rose  from  the  table  so 
straight  she  seemed  six  feet  high,  and  the 
eyes  that  had  watched  him  like  a  cat  from 
the  first  syllable  he  had  uttered  flashed 
lightning  at  him. 

"You  have  spoken  a  woman's  mind: 
take  a  woman's  answer.  What!  you 
couldn't  wait  till  the  breath  was  out  of 
that  poor  dear  body  before  you  must  lay 
your  greedy  hands  upon  his  goods!" 

Joe  rose  in  his  turn.  "Rebecca,  you 
forget  yourself." 

"No;  I  remember  too  well.  Twenty 
years  ago  you  did  your  best  to  ruin  me ; 
and  when  you  couldn't,  you  trifled  with 
my  affections,  held  me  in  hand  for  years, 
and  flung  me  away  without  one  grain  of 
pity;  you  broke  my  heart,  and  made  me  a 
servant  for  life.  Now  you  insult  the  faith- 
ful servant — you  that  were  false  to  the 
faithful  lover.  Ti'ust  you  with  my  keys, 
you  false-hearted —  No,  sir."  And  she 
folded  her  arms  superbl}^  ' '  Go  back  to 
your  wife,  and  tell  her  if  she  wants  to  rob 
him  she  must  kill  him  first,  and  me  too; 
for  while  he  lives  I  am  mistress  of  this 
house,  and  she  and  you  are — nobody." 

Then  she  turned  her  back  on  him  as 
only  a  tall,  disdainful  woman  can,  and 
flew  wildly  upstairs  to  her  dying  master. 

After  all,  once  in  twenty  years  is  not 
often  to  vent  one's  outi*,aged  feelings,  and 
those  who  smother  their  fiery  w^rongs  too 
long  owe  nature  an  explosion. 

But  Rebecca  Barnes,  though  wild  with 
passion,  was  by  nature  anything  but  a  vi- 
rago. So,  even  as  she  flew  up  the  stairs, 
the  rain  followed  the  thunder,  and  it  was 
in  wild  distress,  not  fury,  she  darted  into 
her  master's  room,  hurried  the  other  wo- 
men out  of  it,  and  flung  herself  on  her 
knees  by  his  side.  "Oh,  master,  master," 
she  cried,  "  is  it  come  to  this?  They  wish 
you  dead.  They  want  your  plate;  they 
want  your  china ;  they  want  your  money : 
they  don't  want  you.  For  all  the  good 
you  have  done,  only  one  poor  woman  will 
shed  a  tear  for  you."  Then  she  began  to 
mumble  his  hand  and  wet  it  with  her 
honest  tears. 

"Now  I  understand  my  dream,"  said 
a  calm,  faint  voice  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  other  ^vorld. 
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Rel^ecca  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
scream,  and  eyed  him  keenly, 

"  You  are  better." 

"I  am.  There  was  something  grow- 
ing inside  me.  I  always  said  so.  It  has 
broken ;  I  feel  lighter  now." 

Rebecca  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
again.  "Oh,  master!  then  don't  give  in. 
Try,  try,  try,  and  you'll  get  well.  If  you 
won't  get  well  to  please  poor  me,  do  pray 
get  well  to  spite  those  heartless  creatures. 
They  couldn't  wait.  They  demanded  my 
keys,  they  were  so  hot  to  take  posses- 
sion." 

"  Joe  and  his  wife  ?" 

"Put  her  first  ;  he  is  her  slave.  He 
has  no  heart  nor  conscience  when  she 
gives  the  order.  But  let's,  you  and  I, 
baffle  them.     Let  us  get  well." 

"I  mean  to,"  said  he,  slowly:  "so 
where's  the  sense  of  your  sobbing  and 
crying  like  that  ?" 

' '  Dear  heart,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  fear 
of  losing  you — the  affront — my  anger — 
my  hope — my  joy — of  course  I  must  cry. 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  La  !  how  you  smell  of 
brandy!" 

"  Ay;  brandy  has  been  my  best  friend. 
I  drank  about  a  j^int  while  you  were  down- 
stairs." 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious  me!  a  pint  of 
brandy!" 

"Tell  ye  it  saved  me !     I'm  sleepy." 

He  went  off  to  sleep.  Rebecca  covered 
him  up  "warm,  and  fanned  him  gently. 
He  slei^t  some  hours,  and  on  awaking  ask- 
ed for  brandy  and  yolk  of  egg.  He  took 
this  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Stevenson  came,  examined  and  felt 
him  all  over,  and  found  him  full  of  vital 
Vv^armth,  looked  at  what  had  come  from 
him,  and  said,  "Better  an  empty  house 
than  a  bad  tenant."  In  a  word,  pro- 
nounced him  out  of  danger. 

During  his  convalescence  Mr.  Sutton 
talked  more  to  Rebecca  than  he  had  ever 
done,  and  told  her  that  at  one  time  he 
never  expected  to  live.  ' '  For, "  said  he,  sol- 
emnly, "  I  was  as  near  my  dear  wife  as  I 
am  to  you.  I  could  not  see  her,  unfortu- 
nately, but  she  spoke  to  me." 

"  Oh,  sir,  tell  me  :  you'll  tell  me.  I 
loved  her:  I  had  reason." 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you;'  said  he.  "She 
said :  '  Not  now,  Samuel.  There  was  only 
one  woman  shed  a  tear  for  me,  and  only 
one  will  shed  a  tear  for  you.'"  He  re- 
flected a  little.  "Now  I  think  of  it,  that 
was  bidding  me  to  live  this  time.     Yes, 
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Jenny,  my  love,  I'll  livfefand  teach  some 
folk  a  lesson:  they  have  taught  me  one." 

He  ordered  Rebecca  to  ^vrite  and  ask 
his  lawyer  to  come  to  him  at  once  "with 
two  witnesses. 

Rebecca  had  cooled  by  this  time,  and 
began  to  be  a  little  alarmed  at  the  turn 
things  were  taking;  so  she  said  she  had 
been  a  good  deal  put  out  about  the  keys, 
and  he  must  not  take  to  heart  every  word 
an  angry  woman  said. 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  was  his  re- 
ply.     "Write  as  I  bade  you." 

The  lawyer  came  with  his  witnesses. 
Rebecca  retired. 

When  she  re -appeared  she  seemed  so 
uneasy  that  he  said  to  her:  "You  needn't 
look  as  if  you  had  robbed  a  church.  I 
have  not  disinherited  Joe.'' 

"I  am  right  down  glad  of  that." 

"But  I  have  cut  him  down  a  bit,  and 
I've  changed  my  executor.  Now  please 
remember — the  next  time  I  die — you  are 
my  sole  executor;  and  your  keys  never 
leave  you." 

She  cast  a  beaming  look  of  affection 
and  gratitude  on  him.  He  had  applied 
the  right  salve  to  her  wound.  She  be- 
longed to  a  sex  that  does  not  always 
weigh  things  in  our  balances.  She  was 
not  very  greedy  of  money,  but  to  take  her 
keys  from  her  was  to  dishonor  her  in  her 
office. 

It  was  soon  public  that  Mr.  Sutton  had 
made  a  new  will  —  contents  unknown. 
Lawyers  do  ]iot  reveal  such  secrets  spon- 
taneously. 

"We  are  disinherited,"  cried  Joe's  wife ; 
"and  by  that  woman  Barnes.  I  always 
warned  you  how  it  would  end.  But  you 
never  would  get  rid  of  her.  We  have 
you  to  thank  for  it,  the  children  and  I." 

Joe  resisted  for  once.  "No,"  said  he; 
"  it  is  all  your  doing.  She  would  have  let 
you  alone  if  you  had  let  her  alone.  But 
you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  insult  her 
you  could  not  wait  till  it  was  safe." 

What,  ho !  mutiny  I  rebellion !  And  by 
the  head  of  the  house,  paragon  of  sub- 
mission hitherto.  Mrs.  Joe  went  into  a 
fury,  and  threatened  to  leave  him,  and 
take  the  children  —  a  menace  I  should 
have  welcomed  with  rapture ;  but  it  ended 
in  his  apologizing  for  his  gleam  of  reason. 

When  Mr.  Sutton  had  kept  them  on 
tenter-hooks  for  a  month  and  more,  and 
was  in  better  health  than  ever  he  had 
been,  he  instructed  his  lawyer  to  answer 
the  questions  of  coarse  or  interested  curi- 


osity, and  it  soon  became  public  that  he 
had  made  an  equal  division,  half  to  his 
nephew's  family,  with  life  interest  to  Jo- 
seph himself,  and  half  to  Rebecca  Barnes 
and  her  heirs  forever,  the  said  Rebecca  be- 
ing his  wife's  protegee,  and  his  faithful 
housekeeper  and  nurse. 

Joe  liked  this  much  better  than  being- 
disinherited.  "Come,  Melly,"  said  he, 
"blood  is  thicker  than  water.  I  am  con- 
tent. A  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  not 
starvation." 

Mrs.  Joe,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think 
so ;  at  least  she  complained  rather  louder 
than  before.  "To  share  our  inheritance 
with  a  menial!"  said  she,  and  repeated 
this  in  more  places  than  one.  She  even 
inoculated  Dr.  Stevenson  with  this  gentle 
phrase,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  offer 
friendly  advice  to  his  late  patient,  and 
gave  him  hints  what  to  say.  Mrs.  Joe 
was  his  best  client,  being  full  of  imagina- 
ry disorders;  so  he  adopted  her  course, 
called  on  Mr.  Sutton,  was  heartily  wel- 
comed, promised  him  thirty  years  more, 
and  then  took  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend 
to  advise  him.  Barnes  was  a  spinster, 
and  no  relation  to  him.  Joe  had  a  young- 
family.  The  division  was  not  equal,  and 
would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  leave  dispropor- 
tionate wealth  to  a  menial  ? 

"A  menial  ?"  inquired  Sutton,  affecting- 
innocent  ignorance  of  his  meaning. 

"Well,  it  is  a  harsh  term,  but  it  is  what 
people  are  saying  just  now,  and  would  say 
louder  over  your  tombstone;  and,  after 
all,  whoever  you  pay  wages  to  is  a  menial, 
and  if  large  fortunes  are  left  to  them,  espe- 
cially females,  why,  somehow  it  always 
makes  scandal,  and  throws  discredit  on 
an  honored  name.  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  angry  with  me  for  s^^eaking  freely — we 
are  old  friends." 

Mr.  Sutton  seemed  to  ponder.  ' '  I  am 
afraid  you  are  right.  It  is  too  much  mon- 
ey to  leave  to  a  menial.^^  Then,  sudden- 
ly, "Seen  Joe  and  his  wife  lately  ?" 

"I  saw  them  only  yesterday,"  said  the 
doctor,  off  his  guard.  "May  T venture  to 
tell  them  you  will  reconsider  the  matter  ?" 

' '  Not  from  me.  But  you  .can  tell  whom 
you  like  that,  on  second  thoughts,  I  ought 
not  to  make  a  menial  my  executor." 

"You  are  right.  And  I  suppose  you 
will  not  leave  such  a  very  large  fortune  ?" 

"  To  a  menial  f — no." 

The  doctor  went  away  pleased  at  his  in- 
fluence.  Mr.  Sutton  rang  the  bell,  and 
bade  a  servant  send  Rebecca  to  him. 
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When  she  came  lie  liaiidcd  her  a  draft 
for  i;i{)(),  and  told  her  slie  nuist  gat  a  wed- 
ding dress  ready  made,  and  waste  no  time, 
for  she  was  to  be  married  right  oil'  by  spe- 
cial license. 

"Me !"  said  she,  staring,  and  then  blush- 
ing.     "Never.'' 

"  Next  Monday  at  10.30, "  said  he,  calmly. 

"No,  sir,"  said  she,  resolutely.  "I'll 
never  leave  my  master.  I  always  respected 
you;  and  now  I  have  nursed  you,  I— 
Don't  ask  me  to  leave  you,  for  I  won't. 
Forgive  me.  I  can  not.  How  could  I  ? 
The  idea !" 

"Who  asks  you,  goose ?  It  is  me  you 
have  got  to  marr3\" 

"You,  sir?"  She  blushed  like  a  girl; 
she  laughed;  she  looked  at  him  to  see  if 
he w^as  in  earnest.  Then  she  said,  "Well, 
I  never!" 

"Come,  Becky,"  said  he,  "you  are  a 
woman  now ;  don't  w^aste  time  like  a  girl." 

"I  am  a  woman,"  said  she,  "and  too 
much  your  friend  to  do  this  foolishness. 
Where's  the  use?  I  shall  never  leave 
you,  Avhether  or  no.  And  finely  the  folk 
would  talk  if  you  were  to  marry  your 
servant !  See  how^  they  always  do  on  such 
occasions !  No,  sir,  if  you  will  be  ruled  by 
me  for  once''^  (she  had  been  guiding  him 
for  years),  "you  will  let  wxll  alone.  As  a 
servant  you  have  got  a  very  good  bargain 
in  Becky  Barnes.  But  I  should  be  a  bad 
bargain  as  a  wife." 

"Don't  you — teach  me — my  business, 
Becky  Barnes,"  said  the  master,  severely. 
"I  have  been  making  bargains  all  my  life, 
and  never  a  bad  one.  'Try  'em  before 
you  buy  'em,'  is  a  safe  rule,  and  terribly 
neglected  in  marriages.  I  have  had  you 
under  my  eye  twenty  years  in  health  and 
sickness.  You  are  a  good  housekeeper,  a 
tender  nurse,  a  faithful  friend,  and  you 
are  going  to  be  a  good  wife.  Come,  you'll 
have  to  obey  me  at  last,  so  don't  waste 
words,  and  don't  w^aste  time." 

By  this  time  Rebecca's  face  w^as  red  and 
her  eyes  moist  at  such  unw^onted  praise 
from  a  man  who  never  exaggerated  or 
flattered. 

She  looked  at  him  softly,  and  said,  with 
a  pretty  air  of  mock  defiance, 

"111  tell  everybody  you  7nade  me." 

' '  Say  what  you  like,  my  dear,  and  do 
what  I  bid  you."  So  then  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  kissed  her;  put  the  draft  into 
her  hand,  and  dispatched  her  to  make  her 
purchases. 

Her  pride  was  gratified.     The  nursing 


had  brought  their  hearts  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  she  said  to  herself: 

"After  all,  what  does  it  matter  to  mef 
And  if  he  is  unhappy,  why,  it  will  be  my 
fault.     He  shall  not  be  unhappy." 

She  made  her  own  wedding  dress,  for 
fear  of  unpunctual  milliners. 

Sunday  night  she  had  one  cry  over  the 
illusions  of  her  youth.  It  was  but  a  short 
one.  She  asked  herself,  if  those  two  men 
stood  before  her  now,  which  she  should 
take. 

"Why,  the  man,  and  not  the  cur." 

They  wxre  married  privately  on  Mon- 
day at  10.30. 

At  11  came  by  appointment  the  lawyer 
and  two  witnesses.  Mrs.  Samuel  Sutton 
was  sent  upstairs  to  put  on  her  travelling 
dress.  Meantime  Mr.  Sutton  and  the  law- 
yer did  business. 

' '  Mr.  Dawson,  my  second  will  was  open 
to  objection.  I  left  too  much  to  a  men- 
ial." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  "it  was 
not  for  me  to  advise — " 

"But  you  agree  w^ith  me." 

"Perfectly." 

"Well,  then,  cancel  will  2." 

"Both  wills  are  cancelled  by  your  mar- 
riage, sir." 

' '  Ah !  I  forgot.  Well,  draw  me  a  will  on 
the  lines  of  my  first  w^ill,  only  no  rigma- 
role this  time.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  You  can 
charge  me  for  a  volume,  but  put  it  all  in 
the  ace  of  spades,  that's  a  good  soul." 

The  lawyer  consented,  and  handed  Mr. 
Sutton  testament  No.  1  to  peruse,  and  re- 
minded him  that  in  that  testament  the 
whole  p>roperty  was  left  to  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Newton  and  his  children  —  all  but 
£5000  to  Rebecca  Barnes. 

"My  menial?" 

"Yes.     But  £5000  was  not  excessive." 

"Not  at  all,  if  you  knew  the  two  par- 
ties. Well,  sir,  I  don't  think  we  can  im- 
prove on  the  form  of  that  will.  Just  re- 
verse the  provisions,  that  is  all." 

The  lawyer  stared. 

"Leave  the  £5000  to  my  nephew  to  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with,  and  all  my  real 
and  personal  estate  to  my  wife,  Rebecca 
Sutton,  and  her  heirs  forever." 

The  lawyer  stared,  bowed,  and  set  to 
work.  Mr.  Sutton  left  him  to  prepare  for 
his  journey,  but  in  a  few  minutes  came 
back  and  hurried  him. 

' '  Come,  polish  that  off, "  said  he.  ' '  We 
have  only  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  sta- 
tion." 
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"I  could  engross  it  and  send  it  up  to 
you  for  signature,"  suggested  the  solicitor. 

''  What  I  me  go  by  rail  intestate  ?  No, 
thank  you  I" 

The  will  was  drawn  and  attested,  and 
as  he  signed  it  Sutton  said  to  the  lawyer, 
' '  You  see  I  have  not  left  my  fortune  to  a 
menial";  then,  bitterly,  "nor  yet  to  mer- 
cenaries." 

The  wedded  pair  dashed  up  to  London. 
Each  looked  lovingly  at  the  other  on  the 
road,  and  Sutton  said  to  himself:  "I  have 
done  this  marriage  in  a  vulgar  way.  She 
was  entitled  to  more  sentiment;  and — by 
Jove,  now  I  look  at  her,  she  is  a  duck  I" 

He  was  right ;  every  woman  likes  to  be 
courted,  and  this  one  deserved  it.  Well, 
he  just  courted  her  after  marriage  instead 
of  before ;  courted  her  as  if  she  was  a  com- 
plete novelty;  presents,  nosegays,  atten- 
tions of  every  kind;  always  by  her  side, 
and  finding  her  some  pleasure  or  anoth- 
er; and  always  good-humored,  kind,  and 
courteous  in  a  plain  manly  way. 

She  came  back  beaming  with  happiness, 
and  he  wore  a  conquering  air  that  made 
folks  smile. 

Sneers  flew  about  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  Mr.  Sutton  was  now  and  then  discom- 
posed. Rebecca's  watchful  eye  saw  it.  She 
never  said  a  word  about  it,  but  she  rumi- 
nated. 

One  day  the  study  door  was  ajar,  and 
she  heard  Mr.  Sutton's  voice  louder  than 
usual.  A  tradesman  was  there,  and  had 
said  something  blunt;  she  gathered  as 
much  from  Mr.  Sutton's  answer.  "Why, 
here's  a  to-do  because  a  plain  man  of  busi- 
ness has  married  his  housekeeper  that  was 
brought  up  by  his  wife,  and  her  father 
was  just  what  I  am,  only  not  so  lucky. 
One  would  think  a  duke  had  gone  and 
married  his  kitchen  wench.  Well,  yes,  I 
took  a  peach  out  of  my  own  garden  in- 
stead of  a  prickly-pear  out  of  a  swell  hot- 
house ;  and  all  the  better  for  me,  and  all 
the  worse  for  Joe  Newton." 

Rebecca  heard  this  in  passing,  turned 
round  and  put  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
both  hands  to  her  lips  and  blew  the  speak- 
er a  kiss  through  the  door  with  an  ardor, 
an  abandon,  and  a  grace  that  would  have 
adorned  a  lady  of  distinction. 

Next  morning  she  went  to  work  in  her 
way.  ' '  My  dear, ' '  said  she,  gayly ,  '  *  I  won- 
der whether  you  would  give  me  a  treat?*' 

"Well,  Becky,  I  am  not  fond  of  deny- 
ing you." 

' '  No,  indeed ;  you  overindulge  me.   But 


the  truth  is,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see 
foreign  countries,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you, 
dear." 

"Agreeable  to  me !  Why,  I  have  been 
going  to  do  it  these  thirty  years." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  Then  will  you  ar- 
range a  tour  for  us — a  nice  long  one  ?'' 

Mr.  Sutton  fell  into  this  without  seeing 
all  that  lay  behind.  It  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Rebecca's  handiwork.  By  this 
means  the  house  was  shut  up,  the  satiric- 
al servants  discharged  without  a  wrangle, 
and  his  friends  and  neighbors  taught  the 
value  of  Samuel  Sutton  by  his  absence. 

The  couple  travelled  Europe  wisely; 
never  bound  themselves  to  leave  a  place 
half  enjoyed,  nor  stay  in  it  exhausted. 
They  were  eighteen  months  away,  but 
spent  the  last  six  in  a  lovely  villa  near 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

They  came  home  with  a  thumping  boy 
and  a  Norman  nurse,  and  both  parents 
looked  younger  than  when  they  went. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire. 

"They  bought  that  child  abroad,''  said 
Mrs.  Joe. 

Alas  for  that  romantic  theory  I  Rebecca 
nursed  him  herself,  and  gloated  over  him, 
as  mothers  will,  and  fourteen  months  later 
produced  a  lovely  girl. 

The  parents  were  happy  in  their  chil- 
dren and  themselves;  both  found  in  their 
own  hearts  unsuspected  treasures  of  ten- 
derness. 

The  wool-stapler  was  dictatorial  in  his 
own  house;  his  wife  docile  whenever  he 
laid  down  the  law ;  but  if  he  directed,  she 
suggested,  and  he  generally  went  her 
way,  sometimes  without  knowing  it.  Un- 
der her  gentle  influence  he  arranged  a 
large  business-like  system  of  personal 
charity,  and  this  increased  so  as  to  find 
them  both  occupation,  and  withdraw  him 
by  degrees  from  active  trade  without  sub- 
jecting him  to  ennui. 

He  became  a  sleeping  pai-tner  in  the 
wool  trade,  and  an  active  partner  in  a 
large  scheme  of  education,  and  judicious 
loans  and  relief,  much  of  which  emanated 
by  degrees  from  an  enlarged  housekeeper 
feeling  her  way,  and  possessed  of  adminis- 
trative ability. 

When  they  drove  out  together  they 
often  sat  hand  in  hand  as  well  as  side  by 
side,  and  one  plain  friend  who  saw  their 
ways  declared  they  were  a  young  couple, 
and  he  would  prove  it. 

"Ay,  prove  that,  you  dog,"  said  Samuel 
Sutton,  laughing. 
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"Well,  I  will.  A  man  is  as  old  as  lio 
feels,  and  a  woman's  as  old  as  she  looks." 

The  proverb  was  admitted,  and  the  aj)- 
plication  thereof. 

After  a  long  struggle  between  poverty 
and  i^ride,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Newton  wrote 
to  his  uncle  a  piteous  tale  of  his  young 
family— and  begged  relief. 

He  received  an  answer  by  return  of 
post. 

''My  dear  Joe,— This  sort  of  thing  is 
in  your  aunt's  department.  You  had  bet- 
ter write  to  her." 

Then  there  was  fury  in  the  house  of 
Newton.  Reproaches  —  defiance.  ' '  Ap- 
ply to  that  w^oman ! — never!" 

A  few  more  months  and  County  Court 
summonses,  and  Joe  was  reproached  as  a 
bad  father,  who  could  not  sacrifice  his 
pride  to  his  children's  welfare. 

So  then  Joe  sent  the  hat  to  his  aunt. 
He  got  a  word  of  comfort  and  £100  by  re- 
turn of  post.  He  w^as  melted  with  grati- 
tude, and  said  so  openly. 

Mrs.  Joe  snubbed  him,  and  said  it  was 
a  mere  drop  out  of  the  ocean  the  woman 
had  robbed  them  of. 


Not  a  year  passed  without  a  contribu- 
tion of  this  kind,  sometime«  unasked, 
sometimes  solicited.  Aunt  Rebecca  drew 
the  checks;  Uncle  Samuel  connived  with 
a  shrug;  it  was  money  thrown  into  a  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  he  knew  it. 

Only  once  did  Aunt  Rebecca  send  ad- 
vice to  her  dilapidated  nei)hew:  "You 
have  enough,  if  you  could  but  be  master 
in  your  own  house." 

"Which  was  wasted  most,  the  advice  or 
the  money,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
him  who  shall  have  squared  the  circle. 

Years  have  rolled  on,  but  they  are  all 
alive,  these  little  studies  :  to  call  them 
characters,  might  seem  presumptuous. 

When  last  seen,  Mr.  Sutton  w^as  eighty, 
and  looked  sixty ;  Joe,  sixty-two,  and  look- 
ed seventy;  Rebecca,  sixty,  and  looked 
forty — thanks  to  goodness,  a  nature  affec- 
tionate, not  passionate,  and  her  light  brick- 
dust  color  ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Newton,  sixty- 
one,  and  looked  eighty. 

"  Scornful  dogs  eat  dirty  puddings." 
She  still  speaks  disdainfully  of  "that  wo- 
man," and  takes  that  woman's  money,  and 
awaits  the  decease  of  Uncle  Samuel ;  and 
he  looks  the  very  man  to  outlive  her. 


THE  GUEST, 


0  Tiiou  Guest,  so  long  delayed. 
Surely,  when  the  house  was  made. 
In  its  chambers,  wide  and  free, 
There  was  set  a-pltilje  for  thee. 
Surely,  in  some  room  was  spread 
For  thy  sake  a  snowy  bed. 
Decked  with  linen  white  and  fine, 
Meet,  0  Guest,  for  use  of  thine. 

Yet  thou  hast  not  kept  the  tryst. 
Other  guests  our  lips  have  kissed; 
Other  guests  have  tarried  long, 
Moved  by  sunshine  and  by  song ; 
For  the  year  was  bright  with  May, 
All  the  birds  kept  holiday. 
All  the  skies  were  clear  and  blue, 
When  this  house  of  ours  was  new. 

Youth  came  in  with  us  to  dwell, 
Crowned  with  rose  and  asphodel, 
Lingered  long,  and  even  yet 
Can  not  quite  his  haunts  forget. 
Love  hath  sat  beside  our  board, 
Brought  us  treasures  from  his  hoard, 
Brimmed  our  cups  with  fragrant  Avine, 
Vintage  of  the  hills  divine. 


Down  our  garden  path  has  strayed 
Young  Romance,  in  light  arrayed ; 
Joy  hath  flung  her  garlands  wide ; 
Faith  sung  low  at  eventide; 
Care  hath  flitted  in  and  out; 
Sorrow  strewn  her  weeds  about; 
Hope  held  up  her  torch  on  high 
When  clouds  darkened  all  the  sky. 

Pain,  with  pallid  lips  and  thin, 
Oft  hath  slept  our  house  within ; 
Life  hath  called  us,  loud  and  long. 
With  a  voice  as  trumpet  strong. 
Sometimes  we  have  thought,  0  Guest, 
Thou  wert  coming  with  the  rest, 
Watched  to  see  thy  shadow  fall 
On  the  inner  chamber  wall. 

For  we  know  that,  soon  or  late, 
Thou  wilt  enter  at  the  gate, 
Cross  the  threshold,  pass  the  door, 
Glide  at  will  from  floor  to  floor. 
When  thou  comest,  by  this  sign 
We  shall  know  thee.  Guest  divine : 
Though  alone  thy  coming  be. 
Some  one  must  go  forth  with  thee. 
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Sostenuto,  con  espressione. 
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COLONEL  INGHAM'S  JOURNEY. 


I. 

[The  artist  Turner  is  said  to  have  slipi)C(l 
away  from  London  once  in  the  month  of  May, 
to  have  ^ono  down  to  llnll  in  a  ix'a-jackot, 
and  pcrsnadod  a  Avlialer  to  take  liini  as  a  pas- 
sen  <;or.  80  lie  had  a  eliance  to  stndy  arctic 
fo^s  and  icehergs,  and  the  various  forms  of 
tempest,  to  his  heart's  content.  And  there  arc 
critics  who  think  they  can  trace  in  liis  work 
afterward  the  result  of  this  weird  experience. 

We  were  talking  of  tliis  vacation  of  Tur- 
ner's one  Christmas  evening,  which  we  spent 
together,  the  Inghams,  the  Carters,  and  the 
Hackmatacks,  at  Halihurton's  house.  A  funny 
smile  came  over  Ingham's  face,  which  George 
Hackmatack  understood,  and  he  said  at  once, 
"  What  do  you  know  of  Baftin  Bay,  Ingham  ?" 
for  George  knew  that  Ingham's  smile  meant 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  Turner. 

Now  Ingham  is  a  silent  man,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  his  own  achievements.  He  is 
much  more  apt  to  squeeze  the  sponges  of  the 
people  around  him,  and  to  make  out  their  biog- 
raphies, than  to  give  anybody  much  hint  of  his 
own.  But  the  children  began  an  attack  when 
they  found  there  was  a  chance  of  a  story,  and 
we  gave  liim  no  mercy  till  he  began. 

When  he  had  iinished,  I  did  not  wonder  that 
he  had  never  told  it  before.] 

COLONEL  INGHAIM'S  NARRATIVE. 

It  was  all  a  philosopliical  experiment. 
I  had  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  to  the  problems  of  Sleep.  I  once 
lectured  on  Sleep  all  through  the  Western 
cities,  with  illustrations  by  the  audience. 
That  was,  however,  my  last  winter  on  the 
"Lyceum  Platform."  The  committees 
thought  I  ought  to  furn-ish  my  own  illus- 
trations. Since  then  I  have  only  been 
asked  to  lecture  in  the  charitable  courses, 
where  they  do  not  pay. 

It  is  queer,  when  you  think  of  it,  that 
the  problem  has  not  been  worked  out  be- 
fore. Here  is  this  untiring  soul,  clothed 
upon  with  a  body  which  grows  tired.  The 
body  needs  rest,  and  finds  it  in  sleep. 
Where  is  the  man  meanwhile  ?  This  in- 
finite soul,  who  half  an  hour  ago  was 
listening  to  Isaiah,  or  walking  with  Orion 
across  the  heavens,  where  has  he  gone 
while  the  body  is  covered  up  in  bed- 
clothes ?  You  do  not  think  the  soul  has 
pulled  the  blanket  round  his  neck,  do 
you? 

I  had  brooded  over  this  a  good  deal, 
when  one  night,  as  my  terrestrial  globe 
stood  in  a  strong  light  from  a  kerosene 
lamp,  which  made  a  very  decent  sun  for 


it,  I  was  showing  Blanche  Stockbai-dt, 
who  is  one  of  my  pets,  liow  nearly  oppo- 
site is  Pitcairn's  Island,  the  modern  -para- 
dise, to  Jerusalem,  and  then  I  turned  it 
to  make  noon  over  this  Boston  of  ours, 
and  to  show  tlie  child  how  it  was  midnight 
in  China. 

Of  course  at  that  moment  the  mystery 
of  Sleep  was  explained  to  me,  and  it  has 
been  no  mystery  since. 

You  see,  do  you  not  ?  The  soul  has 
no  care  about  distance.  Of  course  the 
moment  when  this  body  does  not  need 
him,  though  for  only  an  hour  of  night, 
the  soul  has  only  to  pass  across  there 
where  it  is  day,  and  start  ujd  another  ma- 
chine, which  is  just  ready  to  be  Avakened. 

In  that  moment  I  saw  that  there  are 
two  of  me — one  here  in  Boston,  and  the 
other  there  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  I  did 
not  then  know^  the  name  of  the  place,  but 
as  soon  as  I  got  Franquelin  and  Hue's 
map  I  found  it.  Here  it  is  (said  Ingham, 
crossing  the  room) :  it  is  in  this  little  oasis 
in  the  great  desert  of  Cobi.  It  is  a  place 
called  Pe-ling,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Pe-ling  Mountains.  They 
are  quite  different,  as  the  Chinese  Post- 
office  once  explained  to  me.  This  Pe-ling 
is  a  little  leather  town,  where  they  have 
a  one-horse  sort  of  a  tannery.  The  oth- 
er, as  I  call  him,  wakes  when  I  sleep. 
His  name  out  there  is  Kan-schau.  He  is 
a  man  who  keeps  account  of  skins  as  the 
people  bring  them  in.  He  is  a  sort  of 
civil  service  man,  who  gets  his  income 
once  a  month  from  tlie  government. 

[I  need  hardly  say  that  we  were  aghast 
when  Ingham  went  into  this  detail  on  subjects 
of  which  we  thought  he  could  not  possibly 
know  anything.  But  we  knew  him  quite  too 
well  to  interrupt.  When  his  engine  is  thrown 
off  the  track  it  breaks  all  travel  on  all  lines 
for  that  day,  and  numberless  jack-screws  are 
needed  before  any  traffic  can  be  renewed.  So 
we  let  him  go  on.] 

II. 
You  know  I  had  had  to  do  with  that 
region,  only  it  was  further  north.  I  spent 
the  better  x)art  of  a  summer  working  with 
the  telegraph  at  Nofpo  Ston,  a  pretty  place 
on  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
line.  There  we  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
Chinese  traders,  and  I  made  one  of  them 
teach  me  a  little  colloquial  Chinese  by  the 
Mastery  method  of  Prendergast.  It  only 
requires  you  to  coumiit  one  hundred  and 
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seventeen  ^Yords  to  memory  in  sixteen  dif- 
ferent phrases.  So  soon  as  Blanche  Stock- 
hardt  had  gone  I  found  my  Chinese  lexi- 
con, and  wrote  the  other  body  a  note,  ask- 
ing about  his  health  and  his  habits.  The 
next  dsij,  as  I  tell  you,  I  hunted  up  the 
Franquelin  atlas,  and  found  the  place.  I 
did  not  know  his  name — I  mean,  of  course, 
my  name — out  there.  But  I  directed  the 
note,  which  was  written  in  the  first-chop, 
gold-button,  highest  Mandarin  language  of 
all,  to  ' '  The  Most  Sensible  Man  in  Pe-ling. " 
But  this  was  the  letter  which,  as  I  said, 
was  returned  to  me  by  the  Chinese  Post- 
office,  with  the  statement  that  they  had 
searched  all  through  the  Pe-ling  Mount- 
ains, and  there  was  no  such  person  there 
as  the  one  mentioned  on  the  letter.  The 
truth  is  that  our  Pe-ling — our  antipodes  on 
the  parallel  of  latitude  —  latitude  42°  23' 
north,  longitude  110°  east,  has,  as  I  said, 
nothing  to  do  wdth  the  Pe-ling  Mountains. 
It  was,  on  the  whole,  much  better  that 
that  letter  did  not  hit  him  ;  for,  when 
I  got  no  answer,  I  hit  on  a  much  better 
plan.  And  so  it  was  that  I  saw  Turner, 
as  I  tell  you. 

[He  had  not  told  ns  any  such  thing.  But 
this  is  Ingham's  way.  And,  as  I  say,  it  is  so 
risky  to  interrupt  him  that  we  always  let  him 
go  on.] 

It  occurred  to  me  one  day  that — if  the 
Chinese  body  kept  at  the  accurate  distance 
of  longitude,  as,  in  theory,  it  certainly 
would — when  I,  Fred  Ingham,  walked 
north  on  the  70th  meridian,  Kaolin,  as  I 
then  called  my  other  machine,  would 
walk  north  on  the  llOtli.  If  I  walked  or 
rode  west  to  Albany — four  or  five  degrees 
of  latitude — Kaolin  would,  of  course,  go 
west  on  his  parallel — say  to  Ling-shaw. 
Clearly  enough,  then,  if  I  wanted  to  talk 
matters  over  with  him,  he  and  I  had  only 
to  go  to  the  north  pole — I  on  the  meridian 
of  70°,  and  he  on  that  of  110°.  And  on 
this  simple  plan  I  went  to  work.  It  is  a 
much  easier  business  than  you  think  it, 
if  you  begin  to  think,  as  everybody  does, 
by  supposing  an  expedition  there  to  be  a 
government  affair,  with  measurements  of 
magnetic  force,  and  declination,  and  dip, 
and  all  that. 

I  cared  nothing  for  the  dip — what  I 
wanted  was  to  see  my  other  self.  Kaolin. 

["I  should  think  he>Yas  beside  himself  when 
he  started,"  said  George,  in  a  whisper.  But, 
for  reasons  stated,  no  one  dared  speak  aloud. 
Little  Annie  pulled  at  George  eagerly  to  keep 
him  quiet.] 


Of  course  (continued  Ingham),  if  a  man 
cares  about  the  difference  between  Tetra- 
pus  arcticus  and  Tetrapus  borealis,  he 
must  carry  a  lot  of  books  with  him  and  a 
man  of  science.  If  he  carries  a  man  of 
science,  he  must  carry  the  man's  rations 
and  his  cook,  and  a  man  to  drag  his  sled, 
and  so  on.  Hence  what  are  called  ' '  expe- 
ditions." But  if  a  man  is  only  going  to 
see  a  friend,  or  to  see  himself,  as  I  was — 
''veliiti  ill  speculo'^  as  the  Vulgate  hath 
it— and  if  he  only  cares  for  Tetrapus  ai'c- 
ticiis  as  so  much  good  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, to  be  torn  in  pieces  and  devoured  for 
the  body's  fuel,  why,  he  goes  as  I  might 
go  to  Young's  or  to  Parker's  for  my  lunch, 
without  an  "expedition"  to  carry  me. 

I  began  by  running  down  to  New  Lon- 
don. All  this  was  long  ago,  and  they 
still  carried  on  the  whale-fishery  there. 
Yes,  Ned,  I  went  to  your  cousins,  or  your 
wife's  cousins,  those  princes,  the  Per- 
kinses :  they  were  in  that  business  then. 

Then  and  there  I  learned,  what  I  fancy 
most  of  you  do  not  know,  that  there  is 
such  a  charm  about  that  arctic  life  that 
the  whalemen  always  want  to  be  left  for 
the  winter  when  the  ship  comes  home 
with  oil.  This  is  the  w^ay  that  the  trade 
has  been  carried  on  of  late  years.  You 
send  up  a  ship,  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  open, 
with  a  full  crew.  You  join  the  men  you 
left  the  last  autumn.  They  have  been 
fishing  from  the  shore  all  the  time  except 
in  the  very  dead  of  winter,  and  trying  out 
their  oil.  You  take  on  board  the  oil  they 
have  made,  and  spend  the  summer  mak- 
ing more.  Then  you  bring  back  all  your 
oil.  But  the  point  is,  as  Mr.  Perkins  told 
me,  that  all  the  men  are  eager  to  stay. 
It  is  a  reward  to  stay.  You  leave  those 
who  have  behaved  w^ell,  and  the  half 
which  comes  home  is  sour  and  disap- 
pointed. 

Well,  I  did  not  tell  my  whole  plan  to 
the  Perkinses.  They  agreed  to  send  me 
as  far  north  as  they  could.  They  agreed 
to  take  aboard  an  extra  boat  for  my  pur- 
poses. As  it  proved,  their  captain — no,  it 
was  not  Budington,  it  was  another  man — 
advanced  my  plans  in  every  way,  though 
he  did  not  quite  know  what  they  were. 

[No  one  had  said  it  was  Budington.  But 
the  reader  must  understand,  once  for  all,  that 
this  ejaculatory  or  jiarenthetical  manner  is  in 
Ingham's  way,  and  must  be  taken  for  granted.] 

So  I  got  my  traps  together  and  started. 
We  were  to  put  in  at  Upernavik  as  they 
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all  do.  Yes,  thero  is  a  Ijowernavilc,  or 
was,  l)ut  that  has  iiothiii^^  to  do  with  it. 
The  Governor  was  very  civil — only  too 
civil.  His  daughter  was  pretty.  You  rc- 
ineiuber  lier  picture.  No,  not  in  Hayes's 
book:  before  that.  No,  not  in  Parry's: 
she  was  a  baby  then.  I  have  her  picture 
somewhere.  And  it  was  at  a  party  he 
^ave  us  and  some  Englishmen  from  Hull 
that  I  met  Turner. 

Had  you  rather  I  should  tell  you  about 
Turner,  or  about  Kaolin  or  Kan-schau? 
For  really  I  am  talking  too  much.  I  am 
doing  all  the  talking. 

[And  In<;liani  looked  at  liis  watch.  Tlie 
cliiklroii  cared  nothing  for  Turner:  they  hard- 
ly knew  who  he  was.  They  clamored  for  the 
north  pole  and  Kan-schau ;  and  Ingham,  well 
pleased,  went  on.] 

III. 

As  I  said,  I  had  no  scientific  purposes. 
I  was  not  to  write  a  book,  or  to  present  a 
report.  I  was  not  even  going  into  society, 
as  men  call  society.  I  was  only  going  to 
meet  my  other  self — not  my  better  half, 
whom  I  already  knew  I  had  left  at  home. 
(And  here  Ingham  looked  affectionately 
at  Polly,  who  w^as  knitting  by  the  fire.) 
So  I  meant  to  rely,  as  at  bottom  all  the 
grandest  expeditions  rely,  on  the  native 
Greenlanders.  I  found  plenty  of  them 
ready  to  be  hired.  I  had  not  to  tell  them 
whether  we  were  going  north,  south,  east, 
or  west.  Enough  for  them  that  they  had 
good  guns  given  them,  such  a  harpoon 
and  such  shark  hooks  and  cod  hooks  as 
they  never  saw  before,  promise  of  good 
wages,  and  instructions -to  report  on  board 
the  Sarah,  with  eight  dogs,  on  the  morn- 
ing she  sailed. 

Then  came  a  great  piece  of  luck.  Baf- 
fin Bay  in  winter  is  much  like  this  wa- 
ter bottle  when  it  left  the  ice  machine, 
and  had  a  solid  block  of  ice  frozen  in  it 
close  to  each  side.  Baffin  Bay,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  is  much  like  this  same  bot- 
tle now,  w^here  the  ice  block  floats  as  it 
chooses  in  melted  water.  It  is  as  the  turn 
of  a  straw,  it  is  the  chance  of  the  wind, 
whether  the  "]3ack"  of  ice  hugs  the  east 
coast  or  the  west.  By  good  luck  that 
spring  it  held  close  in  to  the  west  coast ; 
by  good  luck  the  winds  were  northeast- 
erly, and  the  ' '  pack"  all  drifted  west.  We 
cracked  north  in  the  Sarah,  in  no  time. 
The  captain  meant  to  leave  me  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Smith  Sound,  but  he  found 
that  open,  and  he  said  he  could  not  resist 


the  t(^Jii)tati(jn  of  sailing  up.  It  was  early 
July.  Th(3  days  were  all  one;  the  sun 
was  "ever  so  high"  at  midnight.  The 
sky — oh,  it  was  so  clear ! — as  if  we  had  been 
in  Spain.  In  one  day — we  hardly  tacked 
twice — we  ran  all  u])  that  rather  critical 
channel,  which  took  its  discoverers  all 
summer,  and  my  good  captain  said  he  was 
fairly  tempted  to  run  to  the  north  pole. 

But  of  course  he  was  for  whales,  and 
must  not  go  exploring.  He  landed  me 
and  my  traps,  and  my  two  men,  and  my 
eight  dogs,  and  my  whale-boat,  under  the 
lee  of  a  bold  cliff  that  runs  out — say  here, 
if  you  will  look  at  my  map,  Clara.  Here 
is  Baffin's  Bay,  this  will  do  for  Kennedy 
Land,  and  here  we  are  at  Cape  Douglas- 
Digges.  They  gave  us  three  cheers.  I 
gave  them  three,  and  the  Greenlanders 
howled  something;  the  dogs  howled  more. 
They  filled  away  for  the  south,  and  we 
sent  our  blessing  with  them.  No,  I  did 
not  feel  lonely.  A  man  carries  the  mid- 
dle of  the  world  with  him.  The  world  is 
just  as  level,  as  hilly,  as  large,  as  small, 
there  as  it  is  anywhere.  The  sea  was  all 
open  at  the  north,  only  the  wind  hauled 
a  little  more  into  the  north.  I  did  not 
like  that  then,  but  it  proved  an  advantage, 
as  you  will  see. 

A  good  whale-boat  like  that  will  carry, 
with  crowding,  eighteen  men.  We  were 
but  three,  with  eight  dogs  and  with  Jan's 
sled,  which  I  laid  bottom  up  over  the  bow, 
and  the  dogs  rather  liked  to  crawl  in  un- 
derneath to  sleep.  I  liked  to  have  them, 
for  they  are  not  very  sociable  brutes,  and 
they  have  few  entertaining  tricks.  I  had 
no  reason  for  staying  a  moment  at  Doug- 
las-Digges.  Jan  and  Hans  were  the  most 
good-natured  men-Fridays  who  ever  walk- 
ed in  salt-water  to  pack  stores  away.  We 
hauled  and  lifted,  and  got  the  bags  and 
the  little  barrel  and  the  two  boxes  fitted  to 
my  mind,  after  some  trial.  Then  I  stepped 
my  little  mast,  Jan  called  in  liis  dogs, 
whipped  the  sulky  ones,  and  I  cast  off: 
she  had  been  fastened  to  a  bowlder  of 
basalt  which  had  rolled  down  from  the 
cliff,  and  the  tide  was  on  the  flow. 

I  had  rigged  her  with  a  leg-of-mutton 
sail — just  as  we  saw  those  boats  at  Huelva, 
George.  Jan  generally  sat  forward  on 
his  sled.  But  I  could  tend  the  sail  as  I 
sat  in  the  stern.  Y^ou  know  you  steer  a 
whale-boat  with  an  oar. 

Well,  you  do  not  care  anything  about 
our  log.  ^  But  the  truth  is  that  that  day's 
success  and  the  next  told  the  whole  story. 
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Days  we  call  them.  But  really  wken  at 
midnight  you  have  the  sun  nearly  as  high 
as  our  noon  sun  is  at  Christmas,  you  do 
not  say  much  about  this  day  or  that  day. 
Briefly,  I  cracked  on,  sometimes  eight 
knots  an  hour,  as  I  sailed  for  forty-one 
hours.  I  could  not  go  quite  to  the  north. 
But  my  boat  sailed  very  well  into  the 
wind.  I  soon  got  tired  of  holding  an  oar 
for  a  rudder,  and  so  did  Hans,  and  we  lash- 
ed our  steering  oar  to  a  davit  and  a  cleat. 
I  made  very  long  tacks,  running  once 
twenty-nine  knots  on  the  same  course  to 
the  east  of  north,  and  once  fifteen  knots 
and  more  to  the  west  of  north.  The  wind 
came  round  to  the  west  and  southwest. 
I  thought  then,  and  afterward  I  was  sure, 
that  in  those  forty-one  hours  of  that  steady 
pull  I  made  near  two  hundred  miles  north- 
ing; that  is,  you  see,  nearly  three  de- 
grees. And,  as  I  say,  with  that  one  long 
bit,  in  less  than  two  days  from  the  Sarah, 
it  proved  that  my  success  was  won — if  it 
were  success,  after  all. 

Forty-one  hours,  on  the  whole,  toward 
the  i^ole,  brought  me,  alas !  to  land  again. 
I  was  afraid  it  was  land  first  when  I  was 
taking  the  sun's  declination,  which  I  did 
every  hour.  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  else 
to  do.  The  sea  was  as  dull  there  as  it  al- 
ways is.  I  thought  my  horizon  was  bad, 
and  then  with  my  binocular  I  became  sure 
it  was  not  the  sea.  Sure  enough,  "low 
land,  and  all  was  well" — no  longer.  For 
when  we  came  to  that  beach  our  hard  work 
began.  I  had  brought  rollers  from  Uper- 
navik,  and  when  we  beached  her,  heavy 
as  she  was,  we  harnessed  the  dogs,  and 
with  their  help  we  dragged  her  high  and 
dry,  above  any  tide,  upon  a  sort  of  dry 
lichen  there  was,  where  we  could  see  that 
deer  had  been.  To  my  horror,  however, 
there  was  neither  ice  nor  snow.  There 
was  a  low  hill,  but  I  got  little  comfort 
from  the  prospect  at  the  top. 

Here,  you  see,  I  was  about  five  degrees, 
say  350  miles,  from  the  pole,  and  I  and 
two  men  and  eight  dogs  were  to  travel 
there  and  back  in,  say,  twenty-five  days. 
It  was  as  if  you  -had  to  go  to  Syracuse  and 
back,  from  Boston,  with  no  road.  The 
vehicle  was  a  large  two-handed  boy's  sled 
— not  what  you  call  a  double-runner, 
Dick,  but  twice  as  wide  and  twice  as  long 
as  your  clipper-sled — rigged  with  a  pole 
for  two  men  to  haul  at.  But  the  land 
coast  ran  sheer  east  and  west,  and  I  would 
not  lose  even  a  day  by  cruising  along  ei- 
ther way.    Right  over  the  lichen  I  started 


due  north,  harnessing  the  dogs  to  drag, 
and  taking  enough  canned  food  for  ten 
days  for  me  and  Jan  and  Hans.  If  the 
guns  would  not  do  the  rest,  why,  we  must 
come  back. 

Awful  work  that  first  day,  and  the 
second!  We  made  only  twenty-three 
miles  north  in  both.  Then  we  came  to 
the  strangest  flat  steppe  there  is  this  side 
of  Siberia,  ankle-deep  in  lichen,  where 
never  tree  or  bush  grew.  The  sled  flew 
over  it  as  it  would  over  rough  snow.  If 
we  had  not  watched  those  brutes  they 
would  have  dragged  it  away  from  us  and 
mankind.  At  last  we  took  turns  in  rid- 
ing, merely  to  keep  them  back  after  they 
fed.  Fed  ?  Yes.  They  had  blood  and 
fat  and  all  things  they  liked,  more  than 
was  good  for  them,  for  the  deer  would 
stand  to  be  shot.  They  were  no  more 
afraid  of  us  than  the  parroquets  were  of 
poor  Cowper.  Their  tameness  was  shock- 
ing to  me.  As  for  fire,  the  only  trouble 
was  to  keep  from  setting  fire  to  too  much 
of  this  lichen ,  and  so  setting  the  north  half 
of  the  world  in  a  blaze.  This  lucky  hit 
lasted  us  three  full  days  more.  We  could 
not  keep  at  our  work  more  than  eleven 
hours  a  day;  but  in  those  eighty  hours, 
more  or  less,  we  did  make  nearly  a  de- 
gree and  a  half  of  latitude.  When  we  came 
to  the  sea  again  we  were  tw^o  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  further  north  than  man 
had  ever  been  known  to  be. 

But  we  did  come  to  the  sea.  And  now 
we  had  no  boat,  and  it  was  quite  too 
cold  to  swim  far;  that  is,  the  water  was. 
I  had  no  quarrel  with  the  air.  Happily 
the  tide  was  out,  the  beach  was  wide,  and 
the  coast  trended  north-northwest,  a  point 
west.  How  well  I  remember !  Over  the 
beach  sand,  though  we  were  dead  tired,  I 
forged  on,  fairly  running  the  dogs,  for  I 
knew  this  sand  gave  easy  dragging  com- 
pared w^itli  what  the  upland  was  begin- 
ning to  be.  The  lichen  had  given  out,  or 
was  giving  out,  and  there  were  loose 
stones,  as  there  had  not  been  before.  That 
was  Tuesday,  as  I  well  remember.  Till 
Friday  night,  I  know,  we  ran  the  dogs,  or 
made  them  w^ork  all  through  the  hours  of 
low  tide,  six,  and  sometimes  seven.  Five 
or  six  hours  at  high  tide  we  all  slept — 
and  I  tell  you  the  dogs  slept  sound — on 
the  upland.  No  trouble  about  their  eat- 
ing or  ours ;  only  a  monotonous  bill  of  fare. 
Seals  galore !  a  stupid  seal  at  every  head- 
land, and  lying  on  the  shore  in  herds  or 
flocks  sometimes,  so  that  they  were  fairly 
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in  the  way.  You  do  not  like  train-oil, 
Clara,  because  you  always  see  it  rancid; 
but  in  the  oi)en  air,  warm  from  the  blub- 
ber, if  you  had  been  walkinj^  and  runnin<^ 
a  week,  you  niift'ht  fancy  it. 

That  coast  is  just  like  the  Jersey  shore. 
It  is  Hat  as  your  haiul,  as  we  say.  Tliere 
is  one  stretch  where  we  ran  almost  due 
north  thirty-six  miles,  if  the  sextant  did 
not  lie.  In  those  days  between  Tues- 
day and  Friday  I  made  more  than  two 
de«:rees.  Still  open  sea  on  the  west  of  me. 
If  I  had  only  had  my  whale-boat!  But  I 
did  have  the  dogs,  and  they  were  as  well 
as  horses — are  said  to  be.  My  horse  is  al- 
ways sick. 

It  was  that  luCky  bit  of  beach — beach 
hardly  broken  by  a  creek  or  inlet — which 
gave  us  our  last  success.  Sometimes  we 
had  to  go  into  the  water  knee  -  deep  at 
some  inlet,  and  once  I  v^ent  in  as  high  as 
my  armpits.  That  time  it  was  a  carry — 
when  we  floated  the  sled,  and  swam  the 
dogs,  and  took  the  bags  and  boxes  and  the 
barrel  in  our  arms.  But  the  hard  run 
afterward  warmed  us  very  soon,  I  can  tell 
you. 

And  now,  if  you  have  counted,  you  can 
see  we  were  near  half-way.  I  mean  we 
were  near  the  pole— and  the  pole  was,  of 
course,  half-way  back  to  Douglas-Digges. 
By  my  last  three  declinations,  when  I 
came  into  camp  that  Friday  night — night 
we  called  it — in  broad  sunshine,  I  was  only 
twenty-four  miles  and  a  little  more  from 
the  pole— twenty-one  minutes  of  latitude, 
Dick,  if  you  are  particular :  quite  as  close, 
that,  as  the  vernier  of  my  sextant  would 
read  for  me.  -    ;  - 

But  here  the  shore  began  to  trend  west, 
and  even  south  of  west.  I  had  been  con- 
scious for  some  time  that  I  was  running 
up  a  bay  like  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  I  was 
now  near  the  head  of  it.  I  fed  the  dogs 
on  the  last  seal  we  had  killed — you  knock 
them  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  Harr}^— 
and  we  all  got  into  our  bags  for  sleep,  I  a 
good  deal  excited  now  as  to  the  issue.  Be- 
fore supper  was  done  it  had  clouded  over. 
I  was  glad  I  had  made  my  observations. 
When  I  took  the  sun  at  noon — which  was 
after  w^e  camped — I  had  staked  out  a  north 
and  south  line.  By  this  I  tested  my  com- 
pass, which  pointed  about  south-south- 
west. The  variation  was  152°  south.  So 
untrue  is  it  that  the  constant  needle  points 
to  an 3^  pole— but  its  own. 

When  I  waked  in  the  morning  it  was 
snowing,  and  my  bag  had  six  inches  of 


snow  on  it.  Yes,  Clara,  yon  shtoj)  in  a  bag 
of  felt,  inside  a  bag  of  canvas,  inside;  a  bag 
of  India-rubber  cloth.  After  you  are  in 
the  bag  you  button  it  up  over  your  head, 
with  only  a  little  nose-hole  for  air.  So  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  it  snows  or 
not.  I  rolled  Hans  over  Jan  and  waked 
them,  and  explained  that  v/e  were  to  leave 
their  dear  sea  and  cross  the  land  again. 
Hans  said  w^e  should  find  deer,  but  I 
doubted.  I  only  told  them  both  that  w^e 
had  not  far  to  go.  Nor  had  we.  Rough  it 
was,  very  hard  it  was,  Avhile  the  snow  last- 
ed. But  by  noon  this  cleared  away,  and 
at  six  I  let  them  camp.  There  was  old 
snow,  and  in  an  hour  they  had  built  a 
snow  hut  under  the  lee  of  a  hill.  We 
slept  like  bears,  and  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
tliere  w^ere  but  eleven  miles,  as  I  counted, 
between  me  and  the  x^ole. 

IV. 

I  let  Hans,  who  had  hurt  his  foot,  stay 
in  the  hut  with  the  dogs. 

The  sun  had  come  out  again .  The  world 
was  white  with  new  snow. 

I  was  almost  provoked  that  the  country 
was  so  uninteresting. 

It  was  not  flat. 

It  was  not  mountainous. 

There  was  no  great  cup  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  pole  rose  high  to  the  sky. 

There  was  no  sugar-loaf,  like  the  peak  of 
Teneriff  e,  rising  in  my  horizon  northward. 

There  was  only  a  vulgar  rolling  coun- 
try, beautiful  as  new  snow  is  always  beau- 
tiful, but  as  little  varied — w^ell,  as  that 
stretch  is  between  Tobolsk  and  Smilkelsk, 
if  you  take  the  lower  road. 

I  bade  Jan  take  his  gun,  and  put  in  his 
pouch  a  can  of  beef.  For  me,  I  carried 
nothing  but  hard-tack  and  cartridges. 

It  was  Sunday  morning. 

Up  and  down.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush, 
not  a  rock,  not  a  sound,  not  a  beast,  not 
a  bird.  I  was  sorry  we  had  not  worn  our 
snow-shoes.  But  Jan  drew  tlie  empty 
sled :  he  was  sure  we  should  strike  a  deer. 

Up  and  down.  North,  still  north.  One 
hour,  two  hours,  three.  About  eleven  I 
called  a  halt.  I  ate  tvv^o  or  three  biscuits, 
and  gave  Jan  as  many. 

Why  was  I  so  hopelessly  sleepy  ? 

Half  an  hour  s  rest ;  and  as  I  was  rous- 
ing myself  I  saw  poor  Jan,  without  an 
apology,  drop  bodily  on  the  ground  and 
go  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  cold  enough  for  him  to  be 
stupefied.     Why  were  we  so  sleej^y  ? 
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On  the  whole,  I  thought  I  would  leave 
Jan.  He  had  cleared  *the  snow  to  the 
ground.  And  I  covered  him  with  a  heavy 
bear-skin  he  had  upon  the  sled.  My  march 
was  now  less  than  an  hour.  I  knew  he 
would  sleep  till  I  came  back  again. 

North  for  the  last  tramp  of  all ! 

I  took  the  sled  w^ith  me. 

As  I  pulled  up  a  long  slope  there  is, 
just  before  you  come  to  the  pole  itself,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  should  die  with  sleep. 
Still,  of  mere  will  power,  I  pressed  on  un- 
til I  turned  the  summit,  and  looked  still 
north. 

A  wide  flat  plain  a  hundred  feet  below 
me  stretched  I  can  not  tell  how  far  away. 
Perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  from  me  a  black 
spot.  Was  it  a  man  ?  The  binocular 
settled  that.  It  was  a  man,  and  he  was 
lying  on  a  sled,  asleep. 

But  for  me,  h?,.d  it  been  the  angel  Uriel, 
I  could  not  have  gone  to  him.  I  was  dead 
with  sleep.  I  just  remember  having  sense 
to  unroll  my  bag,  which  I  carried  as  a 
knapsack,  and  crawling  into  it,  and  then 
I  was  at  once  unconscious. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
must  have  been  hours:  that  I  knew  after- 
ward. 

When  I  awoke  I  did  not  know  where  I 
was.  But  I  heard  snoring.  The  bag  was 
not  buttoned.     I  had  been  too  sleepy. 

I  pushed  my  head  out,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment a  man  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  at 
my  side.  He  had  fallen  asleep  as  he  sat 
watching  me. 

He  was  in  the  winter  costume  of  North- 
ern China — a  fur  cap,  a  fur  pea-jacket, 
trousers  of  deer-skin.  I  had  seen  hun- 
dreds of  such  traders  on  the  Baikal. 

It  was  Myself —my  Other  Self !  He  had 
come  to  meet  me !  I  was  w^holly  prepared 
to  speak  to  him.  I  cried  to  him  in  these 
words : 

But  he  heard  nothing;  he  lay 

^  M          like  a  log. 

4%^  I  shook  him.      I  rolled  him 

,^^         over.     He  only  groaned  in  his 

§  ^  sleep.  But  it  was  as  if  he  were 
^^  dead — only  he  breathed.  Then 
*^<  I  remembered  how  I  had  been 

sleeping!     I   remembered   how 
stupidly  Jan  was  sleeping ! 

Could   it  be?  —  it  was  —  that 
Jan's  other  self  was  three  miles 

— ■ —       south  of  us,  on  the  opposite  me- 
ridian ! 

And  I?    and  Kaolin?     Of  course   he 


I 


must  sleep  while  I  waked;  I  must  sleep 
while  he  waked.  This  was  the  basis  of 
the  whole  journey. 

No  one  had  ever  thought  that  one  soul 
could  carry  on  two  bodies  at  the  same 
time.  Of  course,  then,  we  could  not  talk 
to  each  other. 

All  we  could  do  was  to  write,  and  await 
an  answer. 

I  wrote  in  my  best  handwriting,  in 
Chinese,  this  note: 

"My  brother  —  nay,  myself:  I  see  you 
are  well.  My  name  is  Frederic  Ingham. 
What  is  yours?  What  grief  that  we 
can  not  hear  each  other's  voices,  or  see 
each  other's  eyes !" 

Then  I  crept  into  my  bag,  and  forced 
myself  to  go  to  sleep.  I  did  not  sleep 
long.  When  I  woke  there  was  a  note  in 
my  hand,  which  said : 

"I  am  called  Kan-schau.  My  rank  is 
of  the  blue  button  of  the  province  of  Fi. 
I  am  the  government  inspector  of  furs. 
May  your  waking  be  joyful !" 

I  think  he  saw  the  situation,  and  poked 
me  hard  as  his  last  conscious  act.  But  this 
made  no  difference.  I  should  have  waked, 
of  course,  as  soon  as  he  slept.  I  had  with 
me  Wells's  Smaller  Dictionary,  and  I  made 
out  most  of  what  he  wrote.  Then  I  be- 
thought me  what  I  should  say.  What 
did  I  want  to  say?  What  do  you  ever 
want  to  say  in  a  letter?  Of  course  he 
knew  what  I  was,  and  I  knew  what  he 
was,  for  I  was  he,  and  he  was  I.  So  far 
there  was  no  need  to  write. 

As  for  the  inspection  of  furs,  I  cared 
nothing  for  that.  Nor  did  he  care,  I 
think,  much  about  my  home-mission  work 
in  District  K. 

It  seemed  a  joity  to  talk  politics.  As  to 
fine  art,  I  did  not  know  the  Chinese  v/ords 
for  ' ' realistic, "or  " preraphaelite. " 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that,  having  an 
opportunity  to  addi^ess  a  friend,  I  found 
that  I  had  very  little  to  say  to  him. 

What  I  did  was  this — always  a  good 
thing  to  do:  I  opened  my  can  of  beef, 
which  I  had  taken  from  Jan,  and  placed 
under  it  a  bit  of  hard-tack.     I  wrote : 

"Feed  yourself  from  my  stores.  Eat 
of  my  bread  and  meat.  If  only  you  might 
sit  with  my  family  at  my  table !  But,  alas ! 
our  destiny  forbids." 

Then  I  crept  back  into  my  bag,  counted 
ten  thousand,  and  imagined  a  flock  of 
sheep  jumping  over  a  wall,  until  I  lost  my- 
self in  slumber. 

I  woke  to  find  this  note : 
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' '  I  am  made  new  by  your  bounty.  Eat 
of  my  last  bird's  nest.  It  is  indeed  life 
to  doatli,  and  str(^n,i2:th  to  faintness.  We 
must  now  turn  our  backs  on  each  otbcr. 
But  I  leave  a  guide  for  your  instruction.^' 

Dead  asleep  I  found  liim,  but  this  mes- 
sage, and  a  Chinese  envelope  with  his 
Chinese  address,  were  in  his  hand. 

I  fastened  in  a  parcel  a  volume  of  my 
essays,  a  small  llask  of  cordial,  and  a  pic- 
ture alphabet  for  his  children.  I  wrote 
my  address  on  an  envelope,  and  on  the 
parcel  I  placed  a  card  with  this : 

' '  FAREWELL. 

' '  We  shall  not  soon  meet  again.  I  shall 
rejoice  in  your  joy,  I  shall  sorrow  in  your 
sorrow.  Polly,  my  wife,  will  gladly  hear 
of  the  welfare  of  yours.     Farewell." 

I  left  it  in  his  hands,  but  as  I  did  so  that 
horrid  drowsiness  came  over  me.  I  fell ; 
but  waked  to  find,  in  a  sort  of  pigeon  Eng- 
lish, this  billet  by  my  side.     I  w^as  alone. 

*'By-by.  Top-notch  muchee  good  for 
him  all  the  ways.     By-by.     Two  Lapland 


men   behind   this   Kan-schau.     Muchee- 
muchee,  liim  go  and  help  tliem.     By-by." 

Could  my  gold-chop  Chinese  be  as  bad 
as  his  English  ?  The  prints  of  his  feet  in 
the  snow  were  clear  enough.  But  he  had 
gone.  I  looked  at  the  sun,  which  was 
near  noon  when  I  left  Jan,  and  it  was 
now  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  sky. 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  which  Bond  had 
made  for  me,  for  safety's  sake  at  this  point, 
and  had  arranged  for  it  a  dial  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  was  half  past  twenty-three 
o'clock.  Poor  Jan  had  been  asleep  twelve 
hours,  or  had  waked  to  find  me  gone. 

I  retraced  my  own  steps,  and  found 
him  just  rousing.  I  knew  one  of  Kan- 
schau's  Laplanders  was  going  to  sleep  at 
the  same  moment. 

Jan  never  knew  how  long  he  slex)t.  In 
three  hours  more  we  had  joined  Hans, 
and  with  two  snow-rabbits  which  he  had 
knocked  over,  and  a  few  specimens  of 
Grassiis  inequalis  which  he  had  killed  for 
the  dogs,  we  all  feasted.  We  all  slept 
twelve  hours.  I  suppose  Kan-schau  was 
making  a  long  pull  home. 

I  have  never  seen  him  a^rain. 


itur'ii  €m\\  Clair. 


rrillERE  is  rumor  of  a  suspicion  iu  Boston 
_!.  that  its  iiitellectnal  asceudency  is  passing 
away,  and  tkat  it  nuist  presently  become,  like 
Edinburgh,  famous  for  a  former  glory.  For 
more  than  a  generation  its  supremacy  has  been 
unquestioned.  There  has  b^en  no  literary  cir- 
cle in  the  country  like  the  Boston  circle,  for 
that  of  New  York  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago 
could  not  rival  the  undoubted  superior  genius 
and  rich  variety  of  the  Boston  group. 

The  three  New  York  names  were  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Bryant,  and  each  of  these  was  in- 
deed a  master.  Irving  was  our  first  humorist, 
Cooper  the  first  distinctive  American  novelist, 
and  Bryant  the  poet  of  the  first  American  verse 
that  has  become  part  of  general  literature. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  cultivated  and 
variously  accomplished  company — Paulding, 
and  Halleck,  and  Hosack,  and  Mitchill,  and 
Sands,  and  Verplanck,  and  Sedgwick,  and  In- 
man,  and  Harvey,  and  Anderson,  and  other  de- 
lightful gentlemen  and  companions.  But 
many  of  these  names  flicker,  and  some  have 
already  gone  out.  However  brilliant  a  socie- 
ty it  may  have  been,  it  was  not  a  creative 
and  moulding  influence,  like  the  Boston  cir- 
cle. The  Knickerbocker  group  has  hardly 
affected  even  literary  expression.  But  the 
N'ew  England   men   have  directed  American 


thought,  and  colored  the  whole  stream  of  the 
national  life.  New  England,  indeed,  lias  been 
the  formative  influence,  not  only  in  literature, 
but  in  politics  and  morals.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  virile  and  aggressive  Puritan  genius 
which  has  moulded  modern  England  also,  but 
which  had  its  freest  and  fullest  development 
ill  the  newer  England  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

During  the  prime  of  the  Knickerbocker 
group  the  Boston  circle  had  not  appeared. 
The  sombre  tone  of  a  literature  produced  by 
provincial  Puritan  divines  was  still  unrelieved. 
Channing  and  Buckminster  were  already  astir, 
but  they  were  solitary  stars  heralding  the 
dawn.  The  Knickerbockers  had  a  certain  Cav- 
alier gayety  of  spirit  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  prevailing  Eoundhead  sobriety  of 
their  Eastern  neighbors.  The  Knickerbocker 
feeling  toward  the  Boston  or  New  England 
school  was  that  of  the  court  to  the  province, 
of  the  city  mouse  to  the  country  mouse,  of 
Waller  toward  Milton.  It  is  easy  now,  also, 
to  see  the  reflected  or  imitative  strain  in  tlie 
Knickerbocker  work,  not  exclusively,  of  course, 
nor  without  signs  of  the  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  a  new  country.  But  although  very 
little  of  its  literature  now  survives,  except  the 
work  of  its  three  chiefs,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  fcood-natured  banter  with  which  at  Dr. 
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Hosack's  Saturday  eveuiijigs  the  provincial 
earuestuess  of  the  Yankee  genius  was  treated 
hj  a  company  -which  he^d  that  New  York  was 
the  metropolis  of  America,  and,  of  course,  the 
seat  of  the  literary  as  of  the  social  and  com- 
mercial eminence  of  the  country. 

As  time  passed,  and  the  Knickerhocker  group 
was  slowly  dispersed,  and  the  splendor  in  the 
East  deepened,  this  feeling  of  gay  raillery 
changed  to  something  more  bitter,  of  which 
the  most  striking  expression  is  found  in  the 
amiable  Mr.  Brodhead's  Historij  of  New  York. 
The  pertinacious  vigor  with  which  he  depre- 
ciates Puritanism  and  New  England  is  very 
droll.  As  the  Vicar  of  Holland  he  resents 
what  he  supposes  to  be  the  determination  of 
"the  losel  Yankee"  to  appropriate  for  himself 
every  good  thing  in  this  country,  and  to  as- 
sume the  credit  of  civil  and  religious  libertj^, 
of  common  schools,  and  of  popular  govern- 
ment. Whoever  knew  the  good-natured  his- 
torian, whose  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  ad- 
mirable and  most  serviceable,  must  smile  as  he 
sees  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  the 
duty  of  warning  all  Yankee  trespassers  oft'  the 
grounds  which  he  has  consecrated  to  Dutch 
initiative  and  influence. 

This  feeling  sometimes  re-appears.  But  the 
fondest  New  York  Cavalier  would  hardl}^  com- 
pare the  Knickerbocker  group,  charming  as  it 
was,  to  the  Boston  Eound  Table:  Channing, 
Norton,  and  tlie  elder  Dana  and  the  Everetts 
and  Ticknor  and  Choate ;  Prescott  and  Bancroft 
and  Sparks,  Motley  and  Palfrey  and  Parkman  ; 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
Margaret  Fuller;  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and 
Holmes  and  Whittier  and  Ho  wells  and  Aldrich ; 
Agassiz  and  Peirce  and  Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips 
and  Garrison  and  the  Quincys,  the  Adamses, 
the  younger  Dana  and  younger  Norton,  and 
Hoar,  Whipple  and  Fields  and  Higginson  and 
Edward  Hale  and  John  Dwight,  and,  as  the 
despairing  footman  exclaimed,  as  the  guests 
poured  up  the  staircase,  "  more  of  the  same." 

These  are  all  contemporaries,  although  of  va- 
rious ages.  They  constantly  met,  and  still  meet, 
some  of  them  habitually.  A  more  brilliant,  vig- 
orous, and  effective  intellectual  group  has  been 
seldom  seen.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  older  men,  Everett,  Ticknor,  Webster,  and 
Choate,  it  was  moved  by  the  same  conviction 
and  purpose ;  and  the  later  circle,  of  which  the 
four  gentlemen  named  were  not  part,  is  the 
distinctive  group  which  gave  Boston  the  su- 
premacy in  literature,  as  in  politics  and  mor- 
als, which  is  now  said  to  be  passing  away. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  so  many  of 
the  group  are  gone,  and  no  such  company  of 
men  and  women  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
another.  The  age  of  Pericles  did  not  pass  into 
another  age  of  Pericles.  The  Elizabethan  era 
did  not  renew  itself.  The  "Anne's  men"  had 
no  such  successors.  Dr.  Johnson's  club  was 
not  recruited.  The  Edinburgh  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  does  not  re-appear  at  its 


end.  The  Knickerbocker  set  that  preceded 
the  Column,  the  Sketch  Club,  and  the  Century 
in  New  York,  has  left  no  heir,  and  the  Boston 
circle,  once  broken,  is  not  completed  elsewhere. 
The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  Boston  in- 
tellectual decrees  have  always  been  tinged  with 
Boston,  and  that  intellectual  autocracy  in  New 
York  will  be  free  from  any  local  stamp.  There 
is  no  particular  meaning  in  such  a  remark,  for 
Hawthorne  is  no  more  Yankee  than  Scott  is 
Scotch,  and  Longfellow  no  more  local  than 
Tennyson,  nor  Emerson  than  Carlyle.  Doubt- 
less in  all  of  them  the  Puritan  bent  is  discerni- 
ble, like  th-e  Cavalier  sympathy  in  Scott.  Like 
Milton,  they  are  blossoms  of  the  old  Lutheran 
stock ;  but  that  stock  clings  to  no  single  gar- 
den, and  strikes  its  roots  in  every  soil. 

With  the  vast  increase  of  a  heterogeneous 
I)opulation,  and  the  extending  area  of  the  coun- 
tr^^,  it  may  well  be  that  no  city  or  local  group 
of  men  and  women  will  ever  again  exert  so 
mighty  a  dominance  as  that  of  New  England 
and  its  capital.  If  the  sceptre  is  falling  from 
the  old  grasp,  it  is  not  "wrenched  by  an  un- 
lineal  hand."  It  is  seized  by  none,  and  al- 
though it  be  never  lifted  again,  it  will  always 
recall  a  glorious  and  beneficent  reign,  a  great 
power  greatly  used,  a  circle  of  men  and  women 
eminent  not  only  for  variety  and  charm  of  gen- 
ius, but  for  well-ordered  lives  and  for  noble 
citizenship. 

To  find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  gentle- 
man is  as  difficult  as  to  discover  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  yet  if  we  may  not  say  just 
what  a  gentleman  is,  we  can  certainly  say  what 
he  is  not.  We  may  affirm  indisputably  that  a 
man,  however  rich,  and  of  however  fine  a  title 
in  countries  where  rank  is  acknowledged,  if 
he  behave  selfishly,  coarsely,  and  indecently, 
is  not  a  gentleman.  "  From  which,  young  gen- 
tlemen, it  follows,"  as  the  good  professor  used 
to  say  at  college,  as  he  emerged  from  a  hope- 
less labyrinth  of  postulates  and  preliminaries 
an  hour  long,  that  the  guests  who  abused  the 
courtesy  of  their  hosts,  upon  the  late  trans- 
continental trip  to  drive  the  golden  spike,  may 
have  been  persons  of  social  eminence,  but  were 
in  no  honorable  sense  gentlemen. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  word  to  manage. 
But  gentlemanly  conduct  and  ungentlemanly 
conduct  are  expressions  which  are  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  that  fact  shows  that  there  is 
a  distinct  standard  in  every  intelligent  mind 
by  which  behavior  is  measured.  To  say  that 
a  man  was  born  a  gentleman  means  not  at  all 
that  he  is  courteous,  refined,  and  intelligent, 
but  only  that  he  was  born  of  a  familj^  Avhose 
circumstances  at  some  time  had  been  easy  and 
agreeable,  and  which  belonged  to  a  tradition- 
ally "good  society."  But  such  a  man  may  be 
false  and  mean,  and  ignorant  and  coarse.  Is 
he  a  gentleman  because  he  w^as  born  such? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  child  of  long  genera- 
tions of  ignorant  and  laborious  boors  may  be 
humane,  honorable,  and  modest,  but  with  total 
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iViioiaiicc  of  llio  uKa<]joH  of  ^ood  Hocic-ty.  Ho 
may  be  as  ui)ii;;lit  a.s  WaHliin<;t()n,  as  im.scslliHli 
i\H  Sidnoy,  as  hiavc  as  IJayard,  as  modest  as 
Falkland.  Jiiit  ho  may  also  ()u(ra«^c  all  the 
little  social  proprieties.  Is  ho  a  ^(nitleman 
because  \h\  is  honest  and  modest  and  humane? 
Ill  describin<;-  Ijovelace,  should  we  not  say  that 
ho  ^vas  a  <;-enth'man?  Should  avo  naturally 
say  so  of  Hurnsf  But,  a<^ain,  is  it  uot  a  joke  to 
describe  Cieorgo  tlie  Fourth  as  a  gentleman, 
Avhile  it  Avould  be  impossible  to  deny  the  name 
to  Major  Dobbin  ? 

The  catch,  however,  is  simple.  Using  the 
same  "word,  we  interchange  its  different  mean- 
ings. To  say  that  a  man  is  horn  a  gentleman 
is  to  say  that  he  was  born  under  certain  social 
conditions.  To  say  in  commendation  or  de- 
scription of  a  man  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  or 
gentlemanly,  is  to  say  that  he  has  certain 
qualities  of  character  or  manner  which  are 
Avholly  independent  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  family  or  training.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
speak  of  individual  and  personal  qualities;  in 
the  former,  w^e  speak  of  external  conditions. 
In  the  one  case  we  refer  to  the  man  himself; 
in  the  other,  to  certain  circumstances  around 
him.  The  (quality  which  is  called  gentleman- 
ly is  that  which,  theoretically,  and  often  actu- 
ally, distinguishes  the  person  who  is  born  in  a 
certain  social  position.  It  describes  the  man- 
ner in  "svliich  such  a  person  ought  to  behave. 

Behavior,  however,  can  be  imitated.  There- 
fore, neither  the  fact  of  birth  under  certain 
conditions,  nor  a  certain  ease  and  grace  and 
charm  of  manner,  certify  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  gentleman.  Lovelace  had  the  air  and 
breeding  of  a  gentleman,  like  Don  Giovanni ; 
he  was  familiar  with  polite  society;  he  was 
refined  and  pleasing  and  fascinating  in  man- 
ner. Even  the  severe  Astarte  could  not  call 
him  a  boor.  She  does  not  know  a  gentleman, 
probably,  more  gentlemanly  than  Lovelace. 
She  must  then  admit  that  she  can  not  arbi- 
trarily deny  Lovelace  to  be  a  gentleman  be- 
cause he  is  a  libertine,  or  because  he  is  false, 
or  mean,  or  of  a  coarse  mind.  She  may,  in- 
deed, insist  that  only  upright  and  honorable 
men  of  refined  mind  and  manner  are  gentle- 
men, and  she  may  also  maintain  that  only 
men  of  truly  lofty  and  royal  souls  are  princes, 
but  there  will  still  remain  crowds  of  immoral 
gentlemen  and  unw^orthy  kings. 

The  persons  who  abused  the  generous  court- 
esy of  the  Northern  Pacific  trip  were  gentlemen 
in  one  sense,  and  not  in  the  other.  *  They  were 
gentlemen  so  far  as  they  could  not  help  them- 
selves, but  they  were  not  gentlemen  in  what 
depended  upon  their  own  ^vill.  According  to 
the  story,  they  did  not  even  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  gentlemen,  and  Astarte  must  admit 
that  they  belonged  to  the  large  class  of  un- 
gentlemanly  gentlemen. 


As  the  winds  begin  to  whistle  sharplj^  and 
the  snow  to  fall,  and  the  appeal  of  the  beggar 
has  a  more  pathetic  emphasis,  it  is  well  to  re- 


mend)er,  as  the  Kasy  (vhair  has  sought  moi<^ 
than  onc(5  to  point  out,  that  organized  charity 
is  none  th(5  less  Christian  cjiarity.  Give  to  him 
that  askcth  is  one  of  the  oldest  written  injunc- 
tions, as  it  is  th(5  surest  instinct  of  a  righteous 
]i(!art,  and  it  is  truly  to  obey  that  injunction 
that  organized  charity  aims. 

The  most  ]>ersistently  head-shaking  of  skc])- 
tics,  Avho  looks  askance  at  the  organized  sys- 
tem and  holds  strictly  to  the  duty  of  p(;rsoj)al 
interest  and  relief,  can  not  insist  that  everybody 
who  asks  is  to  be  relieved  without  inquiry,  or 
in  the  precise  "way  that  lie  may  indicate.  'J'his 
would  not  be  Christian  charity,  nor  even  char- 
itable knight-errantry.  It  would  be  mere  dan- 
gerous tomfoolery.  13ut  Avhen  the  skeptic  has 
granted  this — whicli  he  can  not  deny — he  has 
agreed  that  the  question  is  one  of  expediency 
simply.  It  is  a  question  of  method.  How  can 
the  aid  be  best  given  to  him  that  asketh  ? 

This  will  certainly  not  be  done  by  leaving 
the  aid  to  chance,  or  to  individual  charitable 
impulse.  The  result  of  this  would  be  over- 
whelming demoralization  and  immeasurable 
suffering.  There  must  be  association,  organi- 
zation, and  reflection.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
modern  sj^stem  of  organized  charity  whicli 
dates  from  the  observation  both  of  the  in- 
creasing demoralization  and  suffering.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  indifferent,  cold,  and  mechan- 
ical persons,  but  of  the  most  sympathetic,  gen- 
erous, and  humane.  It  is  the  task  of  the  most 
practical  Christians  of  the  time,  whose  imrpose 
is  to  do  effectively  under  the  conditions  of  to- 
day the  work  of  Christ  among  his  fellow-men. 
It  is  not  machine  charity,  unless  sympathy  and 
intelligence  and  wise  beneficence  are  mechan- 
ical. It  is  not  jierfunctory,  unless  careful  in- 
quiry and  special  relief  when  needed,  and  the 
baffling  of  imposture  and  exposure  of  fraud,  are 
ceremonial. 

This  is  all  shown  in  a  brief  little  manual  by 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  w^bicli  is  just  published, 
and  which,  with  much  valuable  suggestion  and 
information,  describes  a  method  of  organization 
which  has  been  found  very  efiective  in  Boston. 
She  also  relates  her  own  experience  in  chari- 
table work,  and  adds  to  it  the  wisdom  of  many 
of  the  most  observant  and  thoughtful  modern 
w^riters  upon  the  subject.  There  is  no  more 
excellent  little  manual  for  those  either  in  town 
or  country  who  wish  to  make  charity  truly 
beneficent  by  uniting  and  organizing  the  labor 
of  the  charitable. 

The  fact  never  to  be  forgotten  is  that  spas- 
modic and  eccentric  individual  giving  in  the 
street  and  at  the  door  increases  poverty  and 
fosters  crime,  establishes  hereditary  pauperism, 
and  wastes  enormous  sums  of  money.  If  any 
housekeeper  or  other  person  is  moved  by  the 
sense  of  Christian  duty  to  relieve  suffering  and 
to  console  poverty,  he  must  not  deceive  him- 
self with  the  fancy  that  unintelligent  giving 
is  anything  but  a  form  of  selfish  indulgence. 
If  he  would  do  the  work  of  his  Master  in  his 
own  person,  let  him  visit  the  poor  and  search 
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is  not  promoting  crime  or  drunkenness  or 
fraud.  To  multiply  paupers,  to  furnish  drams 
to  drunkards,  to  support  idle  rogues  with  the 
hard-won  wages  of  honest  men,  is  not  to  do 
the  work  of  Christ.  But  to  take  all  possihle 
care  that  almsgiving  produces  real  relief,  and 
that  hy  personal  visitation  and  inquiry  the 
actual  need  of  the  suffering  is  known,  that  is 
to  do  the  work  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  have 
given  time  and  thought  and  labor  and  money 
to  the  wise  organization  of  charitable  relief, 
and  not  those  who  stand  hj  idly  and  compla- 
ceutly  sneer  at  it  as  mechanical  charity,  whose 
names  are  worthy  to  be  written  with  Abou- 
Ben-Adhem's.  It  is  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Fields's 
little  book  that  it  emphasizes  especially  the 
value  of  "  friendly  communicatiou  with  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,"  and  shows  that  intol- 
ligeut  system  in  almsgiving  makes  personal 
sympathy  most  effective.  It  is  because  alms 
have  been  so  constantly  given  to  get  rid  of 
the  poor,  to  silence  an  importunate  conscience, 
or  to  satisfy  a  sense  of  duty,  that  they  have 
been  such  squandered  treasures.  This  is  the 
true  creaking  mechanism  of  charity,  which 
organization  proposes  to  smooth  and  silence 
with  personal  inquiry  and  individual  sym- 
pathy.   

Laurence  was  recently  reading  a  novel  of 
the  day,  when  the  story  seemed  suddenly 
strangely  familiar  to  him,  and  after  much  x^uz- 
zling  and  wondering  he  turned  to  an  old  col- 
lection of  tales,  and  there  found  it.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  discovery,  he  says.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  something  a  little  questionable,  if  not 
dishonest,  in  the  proceeding.  Was  the  storj- 
original  with  both  authors,  he  asks,  or  was  it 
a  common  property  of  literary  and  artistic 
genius,  like  the  legend  of  Faust  or  of  Eip  Van 
Winkle  ?  Or  was  it  deliberately  appropriated 
by  the  later  author?  and  if  so,  was  it  not  a 
theft  as  dishonest  as  any  other  theft,  throwing 
all  the  stories  of  the  same  author  under  suspi- 
cion, and  making  them,  in  a  literary  sense,  for- 
geries ?  What  is  the  moral  difference  between 
the  offense  of  Chatterton,  who  published  as  the 
works  of  an  old  poet  inventions  of  his  own,  and 
that  of  a  novelist  who  publishes  as  his  own  the 
inventions  of  another  ? 

Laurence  demurs  to  Emerson's  remark  that 
a  man  having  once  shown  himself  capable  of 
original  Avritiug  is  entitled  thenceforth  to  ap- 
propriate the  writings  of  others  at  discretion. 
But  Emersou  does  not  say  that  he  approves 
the  practice ;  he  says  only  that  this  has  come 
to  be  understood  in  literature.  This,  indeed, 
Laurence  can  not  deny.  The  overlapping  of 
literature  in  this  way  is  familiar.  The  appro- 
priation by  genius  is  not  less  so.  Dumont  tells 
us  howMirabeau  heard  a  Deputy  state  his  views 
privately,  and  then,  ascending  the  tribune,  the 
great  orator  poured  them  forth,  fused  in  his  im- 
passioned rhetoric,  having  made  them  forever 


his  own.  It  would  be,  doubtless,  a  surprise  to 
ascertain  precisely  how  much  of  the  doctrine  of 
his  constitutional  speeches  Webster  derived 
from  Story,  and  how  much  of  his  financial  wis- 
dom came  from  friends  in  Wall  Street  and  State 
Street ;  nor  would  the  knowledge  detract  from 
the  greatness  of  the  exposition  and  the  argu- 
ment. 

Laurence  will  remember  also  how  much  of 
the  story  of  his  plays  Shakespeare  drew  from 
other  sources  than  his  own  invention.  In- 
deed, White  says  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  JVind- 
sor,  "This  amusing  comedy  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which  is  whol- 
ly original."  Of  the  Tempest  he  says :  "  Gon- 
zalo's  description  of  his  ideal  commonwealth 
is  taken  almost  Avord  for  word  from  Floris's 
Translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  which  was 
published  in  1603.  It  was  Shakespeare's  habit 
thus  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  thought  or 
any  personage  that  he  found  in  his  reading,  and 
which  secured  to  him  good  stuff  to  work  into 
his  plays."  Again,  White  says  of  Measure  for 
Measure:  "The  plot  and  the  principal  person- 
ages are  taken  from  George  Whetstone's  Pro- 
mos and  Cassandra,  a  drama  published  in  1578, 
but  not  acted.  The  story  is  also  told  in  the 
same  writer's  Heptameron,  a  collection  of  tales 
published  in  1582.  Whetstone  himself  found 
the  story  in  Giraldi  Cinthio's  Hecatommithi,  but 
he  amplified  it  and  improved  it  much ;  and 
then  came  Shakespeare  to  touch  it  with  im- 
mortality." As  You  LiJce  It  is  "  a  mere  drama- 
tization" of  a  tale  by  Thomas  Lodge. 

But  would  Master  Lodge  have  recognized 
his  modest  fowl  beneath  those  heaven-soaring 
pinions?  Here  is  the  answer  to  Laurence's 
question:  "Then  came  Shakespeare  to  touch 
it  with  immortality."  If  Irving  did  not  in- 
vent the  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  what  then? 
Is  he  a  plagiarist  ?  Is  he  dishonest  ?  He  first 
saw  its  significance  and  beauty.  He  first  in- 
terpreted it  so  that  it  charms  the  world.  By 
his  touch  alone  the  legend  lives.  Such  stories 
grow  slowly.  They  are  gradually  moulded  by 
tradition,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from 
generation  to  generation,  like  old  melodies 
which  vary  and  expand  from  one  singer  to  an- 
other. No  person  is  the  inventor.  They  are 
for  him  whose  happy  genius  gives  them  a  form 
which  fixes  them  forever. 

Evidently  Laurence  would  not  deny  this. 
He  admits  that  there  are  certain  legends  which 
are  conmion  property,  amid  which  creative  gen- 
ius is  a  chartered  libertine.  His  point  is  more 
precise  and  prosaic.  If,  for  instance,  he  should 
find  in  a  novel  by  Anthony  Trollope  a  scene 
which  is  the  counterpart  or  reproduction  of  a 
scene  in  one  of  Miss  Ferrier's  novels,  or  if  in  a 
tale  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  he  should  discover  the 
same  situation  and  characters  and  conversa- 
tion that  he  recalls  iu  one  of  Miss  Austen's,  or 
if  in  any  such  coincidence  the  original  was  a 
story  little  known,  what  would  Laurence  be 
obliged  to  conclude  in  regard  to  Mr.  Trollope 
or  Mrs.  Oliphant  ?     He  could  not  plead  that  it 
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was  a  lc;^('ii(l  loMclicd  by  thoHO  wrifc^rs  into 
iminorlalit.v,  or  a,  tradition  in  tho  air  wliidi 
they  had  ctau^lit  in  di^linito  and  iKiautifii! 
form.  IIo  would  have,,  indcod,  tlie  ])()HHil)lc 
Init  incrc-dihhi  recourse  of  identity  of  inven- 
tion. Jiut  lie  would  still  say  that  the  discov- 
ery was  ])ainful,and  in  the  cases  supposed  he 
would  insist  that  Shakespeare's  transfi<;ura- 
tion  of  Thomas  Lodge's  story  into  As  Yon  Like 
It,  and  Irvine's  exquisite  immortalization  of 
the  Kip  Van  Winkle  leoend,di(l  not  justify  the 
larceny  of  Trollope  or  the  kleptomania  of  Mrs. 
01ii)hant. 

His  own  good  sense,  therefore,  must  decide 
in  every  case  whether  it  is  the  rightful  appro- 
priation of  genius,  Avhicli  seeks  no  concealment 
and  is  its  own  justification,  or  whether  it  is 
conscious  plagiarism.  Of  this  offense  even 
clever  men  are  sometimes  capable.  Disraeli 
conveyed  a  funeral  discourse  of  Berryer,  and 
it  was  as  inexcusable  as  the  act  of  the  writer 
recently  recorded,  who  sent  to  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  a  poem  of  Lowell's  as  original.  It 
seems  impossible  that  men  should  risk  their 
good  names  so  lightly  upon  so  frail  a  chance. 
Why  should  Trollope  filch  from  Miss  Ferrier, 
or  Mrs.  Oliphant  from  Miss  Austen  ?  They 
can  both  invent  and  narrate  without  illicit 
aid.  Yes,  but  why  does  the  respectable  clerk 
and  husband  and  father  defraud  the  bank  or 
his  employer  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  ? 

The  clerk  and  the  author  take  the  risk,  and 
run  for  luck.  And  when  in  the  one  case  Mr. 
Detective  Bucket  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
shrinking  shoulder,  or  in  the  other  Laurence 
points  out  the  fatal  conveyance,  both  the  clerk 
and  the  author  wish,  but  too  late,  that  they 
had  heeded  the  inward  monitor  which  whis- 
pered the  ancient  words  that  were  spoken  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 


On  a  pleasant  day  and  ,evening  during  the 
autumn  a  few  venerable  gray -beards  and 
bald-heads  met  in  a  church  in  the  city,  and 
sang  and  spoke,  and  told  old  tales  of  former 
meetings,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  not  died 
before  their  eyes  had  seen  the  glory.  The 
meeting  produced  no  ripple  upon  the  surface 
of  city  life.  The  new^spapers  printed  brief  re- 
ports of  it  among  the  other  city  news.  But 
the  return  of  the  Philadelphia  base-ball  play- 
ers, and  the  "  mill"  between  Sullivan  and  other 
bruisers,  challenged  very  much  more  space  and 
a  very  much  more  general  popular  attention. 

Yet  fifty  years  before,  when  those  gray 
beards  were  brown,  and  those  bald  heads 
shaggy  as  Samson's,  their  meeting  convulsed 
the  city,  and  occasioned  a  riot  which  was  the 
precursor  of  similar  desperate  disturbances, 
and  the  forerunner  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
civil  wars.  The  meeting  was  then  denounced 
in  advance  in  double-leaded  editorials,  which 
were  the  direct  and  doubtless  the  intentional 
incitements  to  bloodshed  and  the  subversion  of 
popular  rights ;  for  the  popular  right  w^hich  is 
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th(5  foundation  of  all  other  rights  is  that  of 
fi-ee  speech.  The  m(;re  announcement  of  the 
meeting  <lrew  a  vast  and  excited  throng  to 
prevent  it.  M(;n  of  standing  in  the  communi- 
ty made  themselves  headers  of  the  mob,  and 
occu]>ied  in  advance  the  entrances  to  the  hall 
wher(i  it  was  to  take  place.  Tin;  })roi)rietois 
of  the  hall,  appalled  by  the  evidences  of  furi- 
ous hostility  to  the  meeting  and  its  purposes, 
refused  to  open  it  to  those  who  had  engaged 
it,  and  the}^  went  elsewhere. 

But  the  obstru(;ting  mob  did  not  relax  their 
purpose.  They  hastened  to  another  hall,  where 
men  of  respected  and  even  noted  names  ha- 
rangued them  violently,  introduced  resolutions 
decrying  the  purpose  of  the  original  meeting; 
and  suddenly  hearing  that  the  projectors  of 
that  meeting  were  assembled  elsewhere,  the 
crowd  rushed  wildly  to  the  place,  which  was  a 
small  chapel,  and  swarming  in,  eager  for  crime, 
found  the  chapel  deserted.  The  holders  of  the 
meeting  had  accomplished  their  object  and  re- 
tired from  the  rear  of  the  building  as  the  mob 
burst  in  through  the  front  doors.  The  j)Ye8S 
of  the  city,  with  one  or  two  notable  excep- 
tions, the  next  morning  celebrated  the  intend- 
ed suppression  of  a  peaceful  meeting  bj^  an  an- 
gry mob  as  if  it  had  been  a  national  victory 
over  piratical  invaders.  It  denounced  the 
leaders  of  the  meeting  with  a  malignant  bit- 
terness with  which  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion might  have  anathematized  Luther  and  his 
friends,  and  the  few  voices  in  the  papers  which 
protested  against  treating  the  holders  of  the 
meeting  with  violence  yet  spoke  of  them  in  a 
strain  of  abhorrence  which  virtually  branded 
them  as  public  enemies. 

Who  were  these  dangerous  and  desperate 
men  whose  mere  i)roposal  to  meet  and  organ- 
ize themselves  for  a  purpose  which  w^as  plain- 
ly declared,  and  which  was  to  be  sought  by 
legal  methods  only,  had  so  profoundly  disturb- 
ed the  city  and  startled  the  press  into  sound- 
ing a  furious  alarm  ?  They  were  a  few  per- 
sons who  asserted  the  princi]3les  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  demanded  that 
all  Americans  should  enjoy  the  rights  which 
the  Declaration  affirmed  to  belong  to  all  men. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  formation 
of  a  city  antislavery  society,  and  those  who 
assembled  in  October  of  this  year  were  the 
survivors  of  that  meeting.  Their  object  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  views  whose  an- 
nouncement fifty  years  ago  convulsed  the  city 
are  now  the  commonplaces  of  universal  accept- 
ance. It  would  be  incredible  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  city  within  the  easy  memory  of 
men  living  was  so  hostile  to  the  American 
principle  and  to  its  fundamental  guarantees 
if  a  still  later  exj)erieuce  had  not  illustrated 
the  same  hostility. 

It  seems  almost  cruel  to  recall  the  names  of 
those  who  spoke  of  the  purposes  of  men  who 
proposed  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  against 
a  monstrous  public  wrong,  and  of  the  men 
themselves,  as  "the  folly,  madness,  and  mis- 
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men,"  and 

as  "persons  who  owe  what  notoriety  they 
have  to  their  love  of  meddling  with  agitating 
snhjects."  This  was  the  way  in  which  those 
who  thought  themselves  to  be  in  the  van  of 
freedom  aiid  of  civilization  spoke  of  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  great  historic  movements  in 
the  progress  of  the  race,  and  of  men  who  took 
up  the  work  of  the  fatliers  of  the  country  only 
to  carry  it  further  and  logically  forward.  It 
was  with  this  insolent  and  stupid  contempt 
that  the  press  Avhich  prided  itself  upon  its  libr 
erty,  and  in  a  country  Avhich  guaranteed  the 
right  of  free  peaceful  assembly  and  of  free 
speech,  struck  at  both  of  them  as  fatal  to 
the  common  welfare.  Had  Philip  the  Second 
and  the  sanguinary  Alva  controlled  a  press 
in  the  Netherlands  three  centuries  ago,  they 
would  have  denounced  the  beginning  of  the 
great  contest  with  the  black  despotism  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  same  tone  of  vindictive 
hatred  and  disdain  with  which  that  little  meet- 
ing at  the  Chatham  Street  chapel  was  assailed 
by  the  press  of  New  York  in  1833. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pioneers  of  that 
famous  evening  wished  to  come  together  upon 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  to  rejoice  that  they  had 
entered  into  the  promised  land.  The  fact  that 
their  meeting  excited  no  general  interest,  and 
was  almost  unobserved,  was  the  evidence  of 
the  completeness  of  their  triumph.  Their 
*'  folly,  madness,  and  mischief"  have  become 
patriotic  wisdom.  The  "  bold  and  dangerous 
men"  have  grown  into  a  mighty  nation.  And 
for  the  brethren  of  the  press  that  anniversary 
has  some  very  significant  suggestions.  First 
and  chief  is  the  consideration  that  the  spirit 
of  the  newspapers,  and  not  of  the  meeting  in 


Chatham  Street  Chapel,  was  the  dangerous 
spirit.  There  is  no  blacker  traitor  to  popular 
institutions  than  the  man  who  incites  an  an- 
gry mob  against  peaceful  meetings  and  free 
speech.  To  destroy  these  is  to  establish  tyr- 
anny. Free  speech  is  precious,  not  for  popular 
but  for  unpopular  opinions.  It  is  to  secure  in 
the  land  of  the  Inquisition  a  voice  against  the 
Inquisition  ;  in  the  land  of  slavery,  a  voice  for 
liberty.  That  freedom  has  overthrown  those 
two  tyrants  by  developing  a  public  opinion 
which  has  made  them  impossible.  The  first 
duty  of  a  free  press  is  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
free  assertion  of  unpopular  opinions,  however 
dangerous  they  may  seem  to  government  or  to 
society;  and  it  is  but  just  to  record  that  the 
only  paper  in  New  York  which,  "when  this  auld 
cloak  was  new,"  stated  clearly  and  conclusive- 
ly the  true  principle  upon  this  subject  was  the 
Journal  of  Commei'ce. 

If,  amid  the  exulting  crowd  that  welcomed 
King  William  of  glorious  and  happy  memory 
to  England,  a  spectator  had  seen  the  flowing 
white  locks  of  some  old  soldier  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides — as  the  men  of  Hadley  were  fabled 
to  have  seen  the  venerable  head  of  Goffe,  the 
regicide,  suddenly  appearing  as  their  deliverer 
— he  would  have  felt  his  heart  throbbing  with 
gratitude  at  the  vision  of  one  of  the  heroes 
who  founded  the  liberty  which  William  came 
to  complete.  So  some  musing  observer  in  the 
church  where  the  reverend  gray-beards  met  to 
renew  their  friendship  and  to  tell  their  story 
might  well  have  gazed  with  gratitude,  amid 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  upon 
the  thinned  and  thinning  remnant  of  that  old 
guard  whose  constancy  and  devotion  made 
that  peace  and  prosperity  possible. 
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rilHE  most  magnificent  book  of  the  year,  and 
_L  in  many  cardinal  particulars  the  most  su- 
perb volume  that  has  ever  issued  from  the 
press  of  this  or  any  other  country,  is  the 
stately  and  luxurious  folio,  The  Baven,^  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor^, 
which  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  sagaciously 
chosen  for  publication  as  a  holiday  gift-book 
and  souvenir.  Regarded  from  the  typograph- 
ical and  bibliographical  stand-point  it  is  liter- 
ally a  chef-d'ceuvre,  the  realization  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  art,  and  the  far  more  than  ful- 
fillment of  the  most  radiant  dreams  of  the 
most  ambitious  j)ublishers  of  a  century,  a  half- 
century,  or  even  a  decade  ago.  Such  a  book, 
considered  merely  as  a  manufactured  product, 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  a  generation 
ago,  and  is  now  made  possible  only  by  the  un- 
exampled resources  that  have  been  placed  at 

1  The  Raven.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Illustrated  by 
Gustave  Dork.  With  Comment  by  Edmund  C.  Sted- 
MAN.  Large  folio,  pp.  115.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


the  command  of  publishers  by  the  inexhausti- 
ble inventiveness  of  modern  times  in  the  realm 
of  science  and  of  the  mechanic  and  elegant 
arts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  upon  a  crit- 
ical estimate  and  a'nalysis  of  the  character  and 
quality  either  of  Poe  as  a  poet  or  of  Dor6  as 
an  artist,  since  that  subject  has  been  discuss- 
ed by  Mr.  Stedman,  with  his  accustomed  grace, 
subtilty,  and  vigorous  good  sense,  in  an  essay 
X^refixed  to  the  poem  and  its  illustrations  in 
the  volume  under  notice.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  have  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion upon  the  popular  mind  and  taste,  and 
that  this  impression  is  wider,  deeper,  more  gen- 
eral, and  promises  to  be  more  lasting  than  any 
that  has  been  made  by  numbers  who  were  far 
greater  poets  or  painters  than  either.  Poe's 
genius,  such  as  it  was,  found  its  counterpart  in 
that  of  Dor^.  Both  were  similarly  endowed 
with  an  active  and  daring  but  erratic  and  un- 
disciplined imagination.  Both  revelled  in 
the    weird,  the    ghastly,  the    grotesque,  the 
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•wild,  the  jjjloomy,  the  sbadowy,  uihI  all  their 
conceptions  wen^  more  or  less  morbid.  Both 
were  nodiiii^-  if  not  extniva<if{int  and  mcdo- 
dramatic.  But  none  the  less  each  was  habit- 
ually eompanioned  by  «;rand  and  ])0(;tie  fan- 
cies bearinj;-  the  stamp  of  j;enuine  orij^inality. 
Possessin*;  these  (lualities  and  idiosyncrasies 
in  common,  it  is  not  nnnarkable  that  Dot6  was 
attracted  by  Toe's  "  Kaven."  Indeed,  with  his 
literary  range  and  limitations  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  he  should  be  so  attracted.  And  to 
the  o])eration  of  this  law  of  mutual  intellect- 
ual gravitation  we  owe  his  unique  interpreta- 
tion and  amplification  of  the  poem  now^  before 
us  :  amplilication,  we  say,  since,  while  strictly 
conforming  to  the  prevalent  spirit  and  general 
•tendencies  of  Poe's  conception,  Dore  not  infre- 
quently adds  to  or  materially  enlarges  its 
weird  fantasies  by  pursuing  them  indetinitely 
on  afitiliated  lines.  It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
and  one  which  imparts  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
volume,  that  this  was  Dor6's  last  work.  The 
poet's  "nevermore"  proved  a  prophetic  refrain 
to  the  brooding  painter.  The  text  of  "the 
Raven,"  as  collated  and  settled  in  this  volume 
by  Mr.  Stedman  in  conformity  with  the  poet's 
later  readings  and  corrections,  is  undoubtedly, 
as  Mr.  Stedman  modestly  suggests,  the  most 
correct  and  eifective  version  of  the  poem  yet 
given.  It  is  printed,  without  any  interruption 
of  its  continuity  by  the  illustrations,  immedi- 
ately after  Mr.  JStedman's  acute  and  scholarly 
"  Comment."  Then  follow  Dore's  imposing  il- 
lustrations, twenty-six  in  number,  being  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  for  each  verse  of  the  eight- 
een composing  the  poem.  Each  is  a  full-page 
illustration,  printed  on  one  side  only  of  a 
sumptuous  leaf  of  richly  tinted  card-board  pa- 
per of  the  finest  texture,  fourteen  inches  in 
breadth  bj'  eighteen  in  length.  Each  engraved 
leaf  is  protected  by  an  interleaf  of  fine  white 
,pax)er,  delicately  thin,  but  very  strong,  on 
which  are  x)rinted  in  the  form  of  a  legend  the 
lines  that  are  the  subject  of  the  illustration 
following.  The  illustrations  thus  form  a  sep- 
arate continuous  gallery  of  nearly  a  score  and 
a  half  of  Dore's  latest  and  most  characteristic 
-designs.  The  engravings  from  these  designs 
are  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art  in  America, 
having  been  intrusted  to  and  executed  by  the 
follow  ing  well-known  artists :  F.  Juengling, 
H.  Claudius,  G.  F.  Buechner,  R.  A.  Muller,  R.  G. 
Tietze,  W.  Zimmerman,  F.  S.  King,  T.  Johnson, 
R.  Staudenbaur,  Frank  French,  R.  Schelling, 
Gustav  Kruell,  Victor  Bernstrom,  and  Robert 
Hoskin.  

Gray's  Elefj\f  has  never  been  as  worthily 
or  as  bountifully  illustrated  as  in  the  elabo- 
rately beautiful  edition  just  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Lipx^incott.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  this  poem,  which  is  a  more  general 
favorite  than  any  other  in  the  language  among 

2  An  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church-Yard.  By 
Thomas  Gray.  The  Artists'  Edition.  Royal  4to,  pp. 
47.    Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 


the  people  of  England  in  every  rank  and  con- 
dition of  lif(r,  lias  Hiceived  such  scant  attention 
from  English  artists.  A  few  pictures  of  avei- 
age  merit  suggested  by  it  liave  been  executed 
l)y  painters  of  some  note,  but  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  temptations  it  offers  to  the  pen- 
cil of  the/  artist,  nearly  every  line  of  its  two- 
and-thirty  verses  calling  uj)  some  striking  pic- 
ture closely  associated  with  universally  famil- 
iar and  universally  cherished  aspects  of  nature 
and  of  human  life,  the  illustrations  that  are 
to  be  found  in  former  editions  of  the  poem, 
whether  English  or  American,  have  been  sur- 
prisingly few%  and  generally  feeble.  The  edi- 
tion before  us,  ai)propriately  styled  by  the 
publisher  "  The  Artists'  Edition,"  is  a  new  de- 
parture by  an  American  i)ublisher,  assisted  by 
a  number  of  the  best  American  designers  and 
engravers,  with  results  of  which  Americans 
may  be  justly  proud.  The  text  is  spread  over 
some  forty  vellum-like  royal  quarto  pages, 
printed  on  one  side  only,  so  that  only  a  single 
verse,  or  at  most  two  verses,  appear  on  each 
page,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pages  are  oc- 
cupied with  more  than  a  score  of  half,  three- 
quarter,  or  nearly  full  page  engravings,  rich 
in  poetic  meaning,  and  of  exquisite  grace  and 
purity  of  finish.  The  illustrations,  as  has  been 
intimated,  are  the  result  of  the  associated  ef- 
fort of  nineteen  designers  and  nearly  as  many- 
engravers,  among  the  former  of  whom  we  find 
the  names  of  Gibson,  Bisbing,  Gifford,  Richards, 
Schell,  Hovenden,  Poore,  Church,  Sword,  Frost, 
Smedley,  Foote  (Mary  Hallock),  Craig,  Shirlaw, 
and  Jones,  and  among  the  latter  the  names 
of  Tinker,  Reed,  Dalziel,  Hayman,  Davis  (John 
P.),  Williams,  Faber,  Harley,  Sylvester,  Jueng- 
ling, Lauderbach,  and  Dana. 


A^'■  elegant  holiday  volume  from  the  River- 
side Press,  entitled  Twenty  Poems  from  Henry 
TVadsicorth  Lonyfellow,  Illustrated  from  Paint- 
ings  l)y  his  Son,  Ernest  TV.  Longfellow,^  is  invest- 
ed with  a  triple  interest :  It  is  typograi>hically 
beautiful;  the  poetical  selections  which  form 
its  text,  although  familiar,  possess  a  real  and 
intrinsic  literary  value,  and  abound  in  pictur- 
esque and  richly  suggestive  descriptions  ;  and 
its  illustrations  are  admirable  specimens  of 
American  art.  In  addition  to  this  the  work 
may  fairly  rank  as  a  unique  among  the  curi- 
osities of  literature  from  the  unusual  circum- 
stance that  it  combines  the  work  of  two  art- 
ists, father  and  son,  eminent  in  different  walks, 
the  one  a  great  poet,  and  the  other  a  merito- 
rious painter,  capable  of  worthily  interpreting 
and  reproducing  in  pictorial  form  the  poetical 
conceptions  of  his  illustrious  parent.  It  were 
superfluous,  and  even  impertinent,  to  appraise 
the  quality  of  the  poems  in  this  collection.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  chosen  for  a 
place  in  it  because  they  are  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  pictorial  embellishment  and  interpre- 

3  Twenty  Poems  fr&m  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Illustrated  from  Paintings  by  his  Son,  Ernest  W.  Long- 
fellow.   4to,  pp.  61.    Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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tatiou.  Of  the  illustrations,  ^owever,  we  may 
say  not  merely  that  thej'  are  tecbnicallj^  excel- 
lent— indeed,  rarely  so — but  also  that  they  are 
richly  informed  with  tlie  graceful,  refined,  and 
delicate  poetic  spirit  that  beautities  and  illu- 
minates Longfellow's  pensive  verse.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  illustrations,  some  fifty  in  number, 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  landscape  or  marine 
views,  the  most  of  which  relate  to  places  dear 
to  the  poet  near  his  home  at  Cambridge,  or  to 
familiar  scenes  in  Nahant,  where  he  had  his 
summer  home.  On  the  reduced  scale  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  volume  the  illustrations 
have  all  the  delicate  minuteness  and  softness 
of  miniatures.  One  of  the  features  of  the  book 
that  will  be  highly  treasured  by  the  admirers 
of  Longfellow  is  the  masterly  portrait  which 
serves  as  a  frontispiece.  This  was  engraved 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clossou,  after  the  original  paint- 
ing by  the  poet's  son,  and  is  considered  by  the 
family  of  the  poet  to  be  the  best  likeness  of 
him  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  other  en- 
gravings are  the  work  of  George  Andrew,  W. 
B.  Closson  and  his  assistants,  W.  J.  Dana,  E. 
Clement,  J.  Clement,  John  Filmer,  N.  Orr  and 
Co.,  and  S.  G.  Putnam. 


The  rich  pictorial  suggestiveness  of  Tenny- 
son's Princess*  has  prompted  Messrs.  James  K. 
Osgood  and  Co.  to  produce  an  edition  of  the 
poem,  interpreted  bj"  American  artists,  which 
is  unrivalled  by  any  other  for  the  perfection 
of  its  typography,  and  the  wealth,  beauty,  and 
infinite  A^ariety  of  its  illustrations.  These  are 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  finely  poet- 
ical, semi-mediaeval,  semi-modern  spirit  of  the 
poem,  and  enable  us  to  discover  new  beauties 
that  were  latent  in  it,  and  to  arrive  at  a  more 
perfect  conception  of  it  as  a  work  of  art,  by 
causing  all  its  exquisite  imagery  and  subtle 
machinery,  all  its  moving  situations,  pictur- 
esque scenes,  and  piquant  characters,  to  take 
a  definite  shape,  as  they  are  made  to  pass  in 
panoramic  i^rocession  before  the  eye,  robed  in 
the  thousandfold  minute  and  dainty  acces- 
sories with  which  the  poet  lends  a  softened 
grace  or  imparts  a  heightened  beauty  to  the 
genuine  flesh-and-blood  actors  in  his  half-real, 
half- legendary  tale.  The  illustrations  pre- 
pared for  this  elegant  volume,  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number,  were  drawn  and  engraved 
under  the  supervision  of  A.  V.  S.  Anthony, 
the  drawings  having  been  executed  by  F.  S. 
Church,  F.  Dielman,  Harry  Fenn,Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  A.  Fredericks,  A.  B.  Frost,  E.  H.  Garrett, 
W.  St.  J.  Harper,  L.  S.  Ipsen,  G.  Perkins,  H. 
Sandham,  F.  B.  Schell,  and  J.  D.  Woodward ; 
and  the  engravings  by  John  Andrew  and  Son, 
A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  K.  C.  Atwood,  J.  A.  Bogert, 
E.  Clement,  W.  B.  Closson,  W.  J.  Dana,  A. 
Gamm,  G.  E.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Morse,  Russell 
and  Richardson,  H.  E.  Sylvester,  W.  M.  Tenney, 
E.  H.  Tichenor,  A.  J.  Whitney,  and  Henry  Wolf. 


*  The  Princess.  A  Medley.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Illustrated.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  225.  Boston :  James  E. 
Osgood  and  Co. 


The  very  general  desire  for  information  re- 
specting Mexico  that  has  been  excited  by  the 
development  of  the  country  and  its  improved 
commercial  relations  with  other  nations  under 
the  comparatively  stable  governments  of  the 
last  decade,  and  that  has  been  still  further 
stimulated  by  the  extension  of  English,  French, 
and  American  enterprise  into  that  new  field,  is 
very  intelligently  ministered  to  by  an  interest- 
ing volume  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most 
"  wide-awake"  travellers,  Mr.  William  H.  Bish- 
op, entitled  Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces,^ 
in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions while  making  a  leisurely  journey  through 
the  country  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1881. 
As  Mr.  BishoiJ  has  no  purpose  to  give  anything 
like  an  elaborate  historical  or  archaeological 
account  of  Mexico,  he  refers  only  cursorily  to 
a  few  of  its  antiquities  and  historical  incidents, 
and  confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  a 
practical  and  popular  description  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country;  of  its  laws  and 
usages  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  and 
tenure  of  x)roperty  by  foreigners  ;  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  towns,  cities,  and  outlying  rural 
and  agricultural  districts,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  their  eligibilitj^  or  the  reverse  for 
residence  or  business  ;  of  the  relations  of  each 
of  the  towns  and  provinces  to  the  others,  and 
their  relative  present  or  prospective  impor- 
tance as  geographical,  political,  industrial,  or 
commercial  centres;  of  the  opportunities  for 
intercommunication,  transportation,  and  set- 
tlement that  are  afiibrded  by  the  completed  or 
partially  constructed  railroads,  or  that  are 
promised  by  those  which  have  been  projected; 
of  the  disposition  of  the  x)eople  toward  Ameri- 
cans, their  value  as  laborers,  and  their  adapt- 
edness  for  railroad  building  and  for  agricul- 
tural, mining,  or  manufacturing  pursuits ;  and 
of  the  resources  and  products,  natural  and  ar- 
tificial, of  the  country  at  large,  or  peculiar  to 
particular  provinces.  Together  with  much  en- 
tertaining matter  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  have  a  predilection  for  books  of  travel, 
the  volume  contains  a  large  fund  of  informa- 
tion that  will  prove  of  substantial  practical 
value  to  those  who  propose  to  visit  Mexico  for 
health,  business,  residence,  or  pleasure,  and  it 
will  be  found  a  desirable  hand-book  and  guide 
for  travellers  generally.  Second  only  in  inter- 
est to  the  portion  of  the  book  that  relates  to 
Mexico  proper  is  that  which  gives  an  account 
of  Mr.  Bishop's  journey  over  its  lost  provinces, 
now  forming  a  part  of  the  United  States,  from 
Southern  California  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizo- 
na, and  in  which  he  embodies  his  impressions 
of  their  cities,  towns,  villages,  mining  districts, 
and  cattle  ranches,  and  describes  the  principal 
features  of  the  country  traversed,  and  its  so- 
cial, industrial,  and  topographical  character- 
istics. 


5  Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces.  A  Journey  in 
Mexico,  Southern  California,  and  Arizona,  by  "Way  of 
Cuba.  By  William  Henry  Bishop.  With  Illustra- 
tions.  12mo, pp.509.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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One  of  tlio  most  import Jiiit,  iind,  in  view  of 
tlio  prcsont  jittitude  of  Cliiiui  to  tho  rest  of  tlio 
world,  oiui  of  tho  most  timely  pnbliciitioiis  of 
tho  month,  is  a  now  and  csiilarocd  edition  of 
])r.  S.  AVolls  Williams's  valuahlo  work,  Tlia 
Middle  Kin{/dom^.  This  exhaustivo  survey  of 
tho  oeoo-raphy,  government,  literature,  science, 
art»,  and  history  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  of 
tho  social  life  of  its  inhabitants,  Avas  originally 
published  thirty-five  years  ago,  jind  in  the  inter- 
val has  been  universally  accepted  as  a.  stand- 
ard authority  upon  all  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  Since  its  first  ])nblication,  however, 
great  and  numerous  changes  have  taken  place 
in  this  extensive  and  a  enerablo  emi)ire,  and  a 
wonderful  advance  has  been  made  by  its  peo- 
ple and  rulers  iu  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
intellectual  development.  Many  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  had  existed  from  time  innne- 
morial,  and  which  had  operated  to  shut  out 
China  from  tho  rest  of  the  world,  have  been 
modilied  or  swept  away,  and  she  has  now  be- 
come one  of  tho  family  of  nations,  liolding  in- 
tercourse with  otlier  peoples,  and  maintaining 
ofhcial  and  treaty  relations  with  them.  A  new 
regime  has  come  into  power,  under  which  the 
central  administration  has  radically  increased 
its  authority  amoug  the  provincial  rulers,  and 
more  than  ever  in  any  former  years  has  man- 
aged to  maintain  control  over  their  preten- 
sions, and  to  solidify  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Fuller  materials  have  been  discovered, 
or  have  become  accessible,  giving  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  Chinese  history,  chronolo- 
gy, language,  and  literature,  of  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industries,  and  more  thoroughly  illustrating 
the  domestic  life  and  manuers  of  the  Chinese, 
and  their  religious  and  political  systems.  Fi- 
nally, vast  strides  have  been  made  in  com- 
merce, in  the  development  of  the  country  by 
railroads  and  other  modQs  of  intercommunica- 
tion, in  immigration,  and  in  various  forms  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  industry;  and 
many  historical  events,  internal  and  external, 
have  occurred,  largely  modifying  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  China,  and  materially 
changing  their  relations  to  the  central  author- 
ity, as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  empire  itself 
to  the  outer  world.  All  this  has  necessitated 
a  complete  revision  of  the  book,  which,  indeed, 
as  it  has  been  x^rosecuted  by  Dr.  Williams,  re- 
ally has  amounted  to  a  complete  rewriting  of 
it ;  so  that  although  most  of  what  appeared  in 
the  original  edition  remains  unchanged,  that 
related  to  matters  of  historical  or  sociological 
fact  that  were  then  well  ascertained,  so  nu- 
merous have  been  the  changes,  additions,  eli- 
sions, and  abbreviations  rendered  necessary  by 
the  march  of  events,  and  the  acquisition  of 
fuller,  more  exact,  and  more  recent  informa- 


6  The  3fiddle  Kingdom.  A  Survey  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  S.  Wells  Williams. 
Kevised  Edition.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Now  Map 
of  the  Empire.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  836  and  775. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


tion,  that  tho  work  is  practically  a  uew^  ono. 
Without  entering  into  an  oxt(nided  synoptical 
outliiH^  of  this  sterling  work,  it  suffices  to  say 
that  ])r.  Williams  has  incorporated  in  it  every- 
thing that  is  auth(!nti('ally  known  of  China  at 
this  day,  including  full  accounts  of  its  general 
political  divisions,  its  geograpliical  and  topo- 
graphical features,  its  poi)ulation  and  statis- 
tics, its  language,  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  nat- 
ural history,  its  laws  and  their  administration, 
its  religious  and  educational  systems,  its  clas- 
sical and  polite  literature,  its  connnerce  and 
resources,  its  history  and  chronology,  its  ar- 
chitecture, and  its  people,  their  dress,  diet,  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  and  social  divisions  and  daily 
social  life.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Williams 
gives  a  histor^^  of  the  internal  movement  and 
external  pressure  which  resulted  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  foreign  intercourse,  of  the  wars 
of  China  with  Englaiul  and  with  its  own  re- 
bellious subjects,  and  of  all  the  recent  events 
in  China,  from  the  coup  d^etat  of  Prince  Kung 
in  1861  until  1881.    

In  the  Biverside  Shakspeare,''  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White  has  edited  Shakspeare's  works 
alike  with  discretion  and  good  sense,  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
scholarship.  Arranging  the  plays  in  their 
logical  order  of  comedies,  histories,  and  tra- 
gedies, and  appending  the  poems  to  the  histo- 
ries, he  assigns  a  separate  generous  octavo  to 
each  of  these  convenient  natural  divisions, 
and  prints  the  text  in  a  single  column  on  a 
fair  and  ample  x)age.  At  the  same  time,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  intelligent  and 
appreciative  reader  who  turns  to  Shakspeare 
for  enjoyment  instead  of  for  analysis  and  dis- 
section, rather  than  to  a  parade  of  his  own 
critical  dexterity  or  a  display  of  his  own  anti- 
quarian or  philological  acquirements,  and  not 
presuming  to  do  the  reader's  thinking  and  in- 
terpretation for  him,  he  has  carefully  XJlanned 
the  work  so  as  to  present  to  the  public  an  ele- 
gant edition  of  Shakspeare,  which,  compact, 
compendious,  easily  readable,  and  moderate  in 
price,  should  give  an  authentic  text,  edited 
with  scrupulous  lidelity  ;  should  condense  in 
brief  introductions  to  the  plays  all  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
sources  of  each,  its  date  of  publication,  and  the 
period  of  its  action;  and  should  explain,  in 
foot-notes — .just  where,  and  only  where,  expla- 
nation is  really  needed — every  obsolete  or  am- 
biguous word  or  phrase,  not  passing  over  in 
one  play  what  requires  explanation  because  it 
has  been  explained  m  another,  but  explaining 
every  obscure  word  or  phrase  whenever  and 
wherever  it  occurs,  unless  it  be  found  twice  in 
the  same  scene.     Mr.  White  has  carried  out 

7  TJie  Mverside  Shakspeare.  Mr.  William  Shak- 
speare's Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems. 
The  Text,  newly  edited.  With  Glossarial,  Historical, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Richard  Grant  White. 
In  Three  Volumes.  I.  Comedies,  8vo,  pp.  884  ;  II.  Hisio- 
rh's  and  Poems,  8vo,  pp.  928;  HI.  Tragedies,  8vo,  pp. 
1027.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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his  purpose  nndeviatingly  aiid  successfully. 
His  introductions  are  marvels  of  terseness,  and 
yet  contain  everything  that  an  intelligent 
reader  cares  to  know;  his  glossarial,  histor- 
ical, and  explanatory  notes  are  brief,  luminous, 
and  directly  to  the  point ;  his  text  is  as  i^erfect 
as  the  most  industrious  research  and  pains- 
taking study  could  make  it;  and  the  concise 
and  excellent  life  of  Shakspeare  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  sets  forth  every 
fact  that  is  really  known  with  regard  to  the 
life,  character,  disposition,  hahits,  and  writings 
of  the  poet.  By  reason  of  its  convenient  size, 
its  judicious  arrangement,  its  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy text,  and  the  wise  reserve  with  which 
it  has  been  edited  and  annotated,  this  service- 
able edition  deserves,  above  all  other  editions 
with  wdiicli  we  are  familiar,  to  be  made  the  fa- 
vorite companion  of  the  man  of  letters  in  his 
study,  and  of  all  readers  of  cultivated  literary 
taste  in  the  seclusion  of  their  libraries  or  in 
their  hours  of  leisure. 


Although  Bret  Harte's  literary  style  is 
commendably  free  from  trick  or  mannerism,  it 
is  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  that  even  the 
most  nncritical  reader  may  easily  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Whether  it  be  a  merit  or  a  demerit,  his  style 
is  unmistakably  his  own.  But  if  we  analyze 
it  we  shall  find  that  its  uniqueness  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  novelty  or  peculiarity  in  his  vo- 
cabulary, or  syntactical  arrangement,  or  details 
of  structure  and  composition,  but  is  due  to  cer- 
tain characteristic  general  effects  of  tone  and 
color  which  invest  his  tales  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  their  own,  and  wdiich,  assisted  by  the 
related  nature  of  his  subjects,  impress  a  strong 
fiimily  likeness  upon  them.  It  is  further  to  be 
remarked  that  notwithstanding  their  strong 
general  resemblance  his  tales  are  never  mo- 
notonous or  repetitious;  their  environments 
are  alike,  but  never  the  same ;  and  their  de- 
tails of  character,  action,  movement,  and  de- 
scription are  rich  not  onh^  in  their  variety,  but 
jilso  in  their  diversity.  As  in  his  other  tales, 
the  scene  of  the  latest  eifort  of  this  vigorous 
and  original  writer — In  the  Carqidnez  Woocls^ — 
is  laid  in  the  far  West,  and  shifts  back  and 
forth  from  amid  the  fresh  wildness  and  grand- 
eur of  nature  in  the  solitude  of  the  mighty  for- 
est, to  the  rude  and  unconventional  life  and 
homespun  manners  of  the  adjacent  clearings 
on  the  plains  and  mountains  that  form  the 
outer  fringe  of  our  civilization.  The  story  is 
as  brief  as  it  is  dramatic,  and  this  prompts  the 
observation  that  brevity  and  concentration 
are  among  those  of  Bret  Harte's  literary  vir- 
tues that  might  be  advantageously  imitated 
by  other  novelists.  One  of  the  most  effective 
of  story-tellers,  he  never  wearies  his  reader  b}^ 
spinning  out  his  incidents  and  situations,  or 
by  ingeniously  mystifying  and  prolonging  the 


8  In  the  Carquinez  Woods.    By  Bret  Harte. 
pp.  241.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 
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catastrophe  of  his  plot,  but  he  produces  th© 
most  dramatic  effects,  involving  a  large  play 
of  passion  and  character  and  incident,  with 
straightforward  simplicitj^  and  directueas.  In 
this  new  tale  he  exhibits  his  best  and  most 
marked  characteristics  as  a  story-teller;  and 
although,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  his  tales,  it 
is  occasionally  marred  by  an  infusion  of  coarse- 
ness and  brutality,  there  are  numerous  extend- 
ed passages  in  it  of  exquisite  delicacy,  pathos^ 
tenderness,  and  humor,  and  still  others  which 
have  been  rarely  surpassed  in  all  the  elements 
of  genuine  and  sustained  dramatic  power. 


In  his  latest  novel,  A  Woman^s  Reason,^  Mr. 
Howells  has  so  grafted  multiplied  incident 
and  vicissitude  upon  the  stem  of  a  slender  and 
rather  hackneyed  plot,  and  has  caused  it  so  to 
blossom  with  engaging  varieties  and  fine  con- 
trasts of  character,  as  to  hide  its  triteness  and 
tenuity  from  the  observation  of  the  interested 
reader,  and  absorb  him  in  the  brilliant  ami 
changeful  story  of  which  it  is  the  nucleus.  In 
constructive  power  it  has  been  surpassed  by 
more  than  one  of  his  former  productions,  but 
it  is  superior  to  most  of  them  in  its  artistic 
groupings,  in  the  blended  delicacy,  firmness,, 
and  definiteness  of  its  detail,  and  in  the  inge- 
nuity and  simplicity  of  its  narrative.  With 
the  exception  of  the  somewhat  Crusoe-like  ex- 
periences of  the  quasi-hero  Fenton  ux)on  an 
atoll,  or  coral  island  of  the  Pacific,  the  story  is 
remarkable  for  its  fresh  naturalness  and  se- 
quentiality,  especially  as  a  transcript  of  the 
eventualities  and  vicissitudes  to  which  our 
American  life  is  often  subject,  and  of  the  cour- 
age and  energy  and  multiplicity  of  devices, 
with  which  these,  and  the  trials  and  disap- 
pointments that  follow  in  their  train,  are  not 
seldom  encountered  by  our  luxuriously  bred 
and  high-spirited  women.  The  heroine,  Helen 
Harkness,  is  an  attractive  and,  we  believe, 
true  type  of  a  considerable  class  of  our  Amer- 
ican women  —  self-reliant,  brave,  practical,, 
meeting  adversity  with  courage  as  they  en- 
joyed prosperity  Avith  a  keen  relish,  yet,  wheth- 
er in  prosperity  or  adversity,  tender  and  true, 
loyal  and  generous  iu  their  friendships,  and  as 
true  as  steel  in  their  love.  And  although  the 
rather  tame  and  commonplace  lover,  to  whom 
she  remains  steadfast  iu  spite  of  his  prolonged 
absence  and  reported  death,  is  sketched  so 
shadowily  by  Mr.  Howells  and  appears  so  lit- 
tle upon  the  stage  as  to  remain  a  comparative 
stranger,  and  although  our  sympathies  are 
Avarmly  enlisted  for  a  manly,  open -hearted,^ 
and  unaffectedly^  chivalrous  young  English 
nobleman,  the  type  of  a  true  gentleman,  who- 
becomes  her  suitor  when  she  is  in  great  ex- 
tremities, yet  her  rejection  of  him  and  the  lux- 
ury at  his  command,  and  her  constancy  to  her 
first  love,  do  not  disappoint  us,  since  they  il- 
lustrate traits  that  are  a  part  of  her  character 


9  A    Woman's  Season.     By  William  D.  Howells.. 
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as  a  true  woman,  without  wliich  its  symmetry 
and  beauty  would  liavo  been  spoiled.  As  is 
his  wont,  Mr.  Hovvells  introduces  in  his  story 
some  interesting-  studies  of  social  X)hase8  and 
problems,  but  these  are  not  paraded,  and  seem 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  events  and  inci- 
d(uits  he  describes.  Its  paramount  interest 
resides  in  its  (jjradual  and  felicitous  develop- 
nuMit  and  skillful  portraiture  of  the  character 
and  disposition  of  a  few  central  figures  that 
revolve  around  the  resolute  and  high-spirited 
but  tender,  gentle,  and  womanly  heroine. 


The  religious  and  metax)hysical  disquisi- 
tions, reflections,  moralizings,  and  textual  and 
doctrinal  exercitations,  and  the  educational 
theories,  which  Mr.  George  Macdonald  inter- 
jects here  and  there  with  a  free  hand,  and 
sometimes  at  considerable  length,  throughout 
his  story  of  Donal  Grant,'^'^  may  deter  some 
who  are  neither  superficial  nor  frivolous  read- 
ers from  its  perusal,  or  may  provoke  them,  aft- 
er mastering  a  few  of  its  chapters,  to  throw 
it  down  in  weariness  of  spirit.  We  assure  all 
such  that  they  are  great  losers,  not  only  be- 
cause these  passages,  which  at  first  sight  im- 
press them  as  being  dry  and  tedious,  are  re- 
markable for  their  originality  and  practical 
wisdom,  are  often  pregnant  with  keen  or  quaint 
humor,  and  are  invariably  essential  to  a  just 
comprehension  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
characters  who  figure  in  the  narrative,  but  be- 
cause the  story  itself,  though  unquestionably 
marked  by  oddities  and  incongruities,  is  one 
of  singular  power  and  attractiveness.  Donal 
Grant,  its  central  figure,  is  pre-eminently  an 
original  and  strong  character,  whose  sturdy 
and  unflagging  eftorts  for  religious  and  intel- 
lectual growth,  and  whose  gentleness,  tender- 
ness, self-restraint,  simple  purity,  moral  and 
physical  courage,  steadfast  loyalty  to  principle 
and  duty,  and  clear-sightedness  in  penetrating 
and  unravelling  the  uncanny  and  the  preter- 
natural, exert  a  wholesome  and  invigorating 
influence  upon  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him,  and  affect  the  reader  scarcely  less  im- 
pressively. The  tale  is  rich  in  situations  and 
incidents  native  to  Scottish  life  and  character 
among  the  vigorous  middle  and  peasant  class; 
but  its  principal  charm  is  the  weird  Ratclififian 
air  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  which 
impresses  the  reader  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
the  mysterious  and  the  supernatural,  until  it 
is  dispelled  by  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity  of 
the  hero.  Many  of  the  situations  and  inci- 
dents resemble  in  their  tone  and  pleasantly  re- 
call similar  scenes  in  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  old-fash- 
ioned but  perennially  delightful  romances. 


Miss  Braddon's  Phantom  Fortune^^  is  a  tale 
whose  incidents  and  plot  could  have  had  no 

^°  Donal  Grant.  A  Novel.  By  George  Macdonald- 
"  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  101.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

^^  Phantom  Fortune.  A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 
"  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  96.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


basis  of  reality  outside  of  Great  Britain.  A 
Governor-General  of  India  dishonors  his  coun- 
try and  disgraces  hiinself  by  his  vileness  as  a 
man,  and  his  rai)acity,  dishonesty,  and  unfaith- 
fulness as  a  ruler,  and  forestalling  his  recnll 
and  the  arraignment  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  are  inevital)le,  he  resigns  his  office  and 
sails  for  England  laden  with  the  ignominions 
wealth  that  his  perfidy  had  extorted  from  the 
people  he  had  misgoverned.  The  tidings  of 
his  rascality  and  impending  disgrace  reach  his 
beautiful  and  imperious  wife  in  England  in 
advance  of  his  return,  and  although  she  knows 
that  the  nation,  and  in  especial  the  aristo- 
cratic world  of  London,  of  wliich  she  is  the  ac- 
knowledged cynosure,  are  agog  with  his  in- 
famy, and  speculating  on  the  i)unishment  that 
awaited  him,  she  makes  no  sign  that  she  is 
conscious  of  it,  but  hiding  the  pangs  that  la- 
cerate her  proud  spirit,  continues  to  reign  the 
recognized  and  unquestioned  queen  of  society, 
as  though  her  title  to  do  so  were  un impeach- 
ed and  unimpeachable.  When  the  husband 
reaches  English  soil,  she  is  there  to  meet  him ; 
and  to  enable  him  to  escape  the  opprobrium 
that  impended,  and  to  prepare  a  defense,  if 
one  were  possible,  she  forces  him  by  her  supe- 
rior will  to  accompany  her  to  their  secluded 
country-seat  in  distant  Sutherlandshire.  On 
the  w^ay  thither  she  learns  from  a  sure  intel- 
ligencer that,  unless  he  should  die  before  au 
investigation  is  ordered,  his  exposure  and 
condemnation  would  be  inevitable,  his  entire 
landed  i^roperty  be  confiscated,  his  last  six- 
pence be  held  answerable,  his  family  beggared, 
and  an  illustrious  family  name  branded  with 
shame.  Thinking  not  of  herself,  but  of  the 
noble  name  she  inherited  as  well  as  the  one 
she  bore,  and  determined  to  preserve  his  es- 
tates for  their  youthful  son,  she  availed  of  a 
sudden  access  of  illness  which  had  prostrated 
her  husband  and  left  him  apparently  lifeless, 
to  feign  that  he  had  died,  and  to  bury  a  con- 
venient substitute  in  his  stead,  thus  averting 
the  threatened  exposure  and  punishment,  and 
preserving  his  title  and  estates  to  his  son. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  she  secludes  her  hus- 
band^ at  length  become  almost  an  imbecile,  in 
the  concealment  of  one  of  the  wings  of  their 
rambling  old  country  home,  where  he  lives  the 
life  of  a  sybarite  as  the  putative  uncle  of  the 
steward.  Meanwhile  their  son  reaches  man- 
hood, succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates,  dies, 
and  leaves  a  son  and  two  daughters,  all  of 
them  having  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  living  death  of  the  old  lord,  though  re- 
siding under  the  same  roof  with  him.  The 
constant  strain  of  this  deception,  the  long- 
continued  acting  a  difficult  part,  and  the  air 
of  mystery  with  which  it  enveloped  the  life  of 
this  imperious  and  in  many  respects  grand  wo- 
man, from  the  rich  summer  of  her  days  until 
venerable  and  still  beautiful  old  age,  is  pow- 
erfully depicted,  and  gives  rise  to  many  strik- 
ing incidents.  The  young  lord,  her  grandson, 
is  an  honorable  young  fellow,  actively  engaged 
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Id  sowing  his  wild  oats,  but- w;itli  all  bis  ligbt- 
11  ess  wortby  of  bis  graudmotber's  love ;  but 
sbe  bas  couceutrated  all  tl:  3  wealtb  of  ber  af- 
fections upon  tbe  elder  of  bis  sisters,  because 
sbe  iuberits  ber  own  x>eerless  beauty,  tbougb 
not  inberiting  ber  indomitable  will  and  su- 
perb intellect.  It  is  ber  favorite  dream  tbat 
tbis  young  beauty,  wbo  is  also  tbe  destined 
beir  of  ber  immense  accumulated  wealtb,  is  to 
re-enact  ber  r61e  as  a  society  queen,  and  is  to 
marry  tbe  son  of  ber  first  love,  a  nobleman  of 
tbe  bigbest  rank  and  noblest  character,  and 
for  tbis  sbe  schemes  to  introduce  tbe  young 
lady  into  society  under  the  auspices  of  one  of 
ber  quondam  titled  friends,  not,  however,  be- 
fore tbe  girl  bad  made  the  acquaintance  and 
won  the  love  of  a  friend  of  ber  brother,  wbo 
was  thought  to  be  merely  one  of  bis  compan- 
ions of  bumble  birth.  She  returned  his  love, 
but  it  did  not  sink  deeply  in  her  shallow  na- 
ture, and  at  the  command  of  her  strong-willed 
grandmother  she  cancelled  it  without  a  pang, 
and  entered  upon  a  season  of  Loudon  life, 
where  she  finally  becomes  affianced  to  a  rich 
Commoner  whom  she  does  not  really  love.  In 
tbe  mean  time  ber  first  lover  sees  her  younger 
sister,  a  brave  and  true-hearted  young  girl,  ricb- 
}y  endowed  with  every  good  gift  of  person  and 
character,  in  whose  companionship  bis  tran- 
sient love  for  tbe  elder  sister  is  exorcised,  and 
be  wooes  and  wins  her,  after  which  it  trans- 
pires tbat  be  is  the  nobleman  for  whose  mar- 
riage with  her  favorite  tbe  grandmother  had 
so  long  and  fruitlessly  schemed.  Finally,  the 
old  rascal  lord  dies,  the  elder  sister  becomes 
involved  in  a  scandal  which  at  one  time  prom- 
ised to  be  tragic  in  its  consequences,  the  grand- 
mother, conquered  by  tbe  sterling  qualities  of 
tbe  younger  sister,  takes  ber  to  ber  heart  of 
hearts,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  scene  of  gen- 
eral happiness.  The  storj^,  though  strongly 
sensational  in  some  of  its  parts,  is  one  of  sus- 
tained and  engrossing  interest. 


Mrs.  Eiddell's  A  Struggle  for  Fame^^  is  a 
strong  but  not  a  cheerful  novel.  Even  its 
love  passages  are  tinged  with  sad  sobriety. 
Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  tale  which  de- 
picts tbe  struggle  of  two  young  adventurers 
Avbo  were  aspirants  for  literary  fame  through 
weary  years  of  waiting  and  disappointment, 
made  more  intolerable  by  poverty,  before  the 
tardy  recognition  of  tbe  pnblic  is  vouchsafed 
them.  The  young  adventurers,  one  a  thick- 
skinned,  self-sufficient  youth,  unburdened  by 
any  responsibilities,  and  wbo  fancies  tbat  he 
needs  only  to  come  and  see  the  world  in  order 
to  take  it  by  storm,  and  the  other  a  shrinking 
maiden,  burdened  with  tbe  care  of  a  broken- 
down  and  luckless  father,  and  whose  apprais- 
al of  ber  really  fine  abilities  are  more  modest, 


12  A  Struggle  for  Fame.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rid- 
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and  ber  visions  of  success  less  sanguine,  drift 
from  an  obscure  province  of  Ireland  upon  tbe 
vast  Maelstrom  of  London  life.  Tbe  youth 
goes  thither  with  a  predetermination  to  live 
b}^  bis  wits,  and  circumstances  force  tbe  girl 
to  live  by  hers.  Then  follow  dreary  days  of 
trial,  discouragement,  and  disillusion,  of  crude 
apprentice-work  deservedly  rejected,  and  of 
good  work,  wrought  well  and  worthily  after 
bard  and  long  training,  tardily  appreciated, 
till  finally,  after  years  of  toil  and  tribulation, 
both  conquer  a  measure  of  success  correspond- 
ing to  their  merits,  and  find  the  niche  tbat  fits 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  story  many  se- 
crets of  tbe  London  newspaper  press  and  pub- 
lishing houses  are  laid  bare  with  a  light  but 
vigorous  band,  and  the  shifts  and  devices  of 
editors,  publishers,  and  authors  are  graphic- 
ally described.  Doubtless  there  is  much  of 
exaggeration  in  these  descriptions,  but  none 
the  less  are  they  racy  reading.  The  novel  is 
not  of  tbe  kind  that  the  young  Laura  Matildas 
who  revel  in  tbe  intricacies  and  involvements 
of  love  will  greatly  relish,  but  it  will  be  read 
with  keen  and  amused  interest  by  the  experi- 
enced and  tbouohtful. 


The  remaining  works  of  fiction  tbat  have 
been  published  during  the  mouth  comprise 
the  following :  a  new  edition,  being  the  sixth 
American  edition,  in  handsome  library  form,  of 
Dr.  Blackmore's  masterly  story  of  English  ru- 
ral life  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  Lorna 
Doone^^ ;  Stephen,  M.D.,^*  a  story  by  Miss  Wxir- 
ner,  author  of  The  Wide,  Wide  World,  full  of  en- 
couragements and  incitements  to  the  young, 
describing  the  career  of  a  self-made  man,  who 
rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  eminence  as  a 
physician  and  philanthropist  by  api)licatiou 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  Christian  duty;  A 
Newport  Aquarelle,^^£ihr\ght  and  varied  love  sto- 
ry, set  in  a  frame-work  of  Newport  fashionable 
social  life,  by  a  graceful  anonymous  writer;  A 
Woman  of  Honor, ^^  a  tale  of  New  York  society, 
in  which  some  iibases  of  artist  life  are  clever- 
ly sketched,  and  the  oversensitive  and  some- 
what fastidious  sense  of  honor  of  a  pure  and 
delicate  maiden,  together  with  tbe  felicities 
and  infelicities  of  married  life,  are  depicted 
neatly,  and  sometimes  with  fine  dramatic  ef- 
fects; Aldersijde^'' ,  a  quiet,  tender,  pathetic 
story,  illustrative  of  a  phase  of  the  social  life 
of  the  Scottish  border  seventy  years  ago,  by 
Annie  S.  Swan ;  and  Miss  Frudence,^^  a  cheer- 


13  Lorna  Doone.  A  Eomance  of  Exmoor.  By  R.  D. 
Blackmore.  Library  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  560.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  Stephen,  M.D.  By  the  Author  of  The  Wide,  Wide 
World.  12mo,  pp.  642.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers.  ^     ^ 

15  A  Newport  Aquarelle.  12mo,  pp.  250.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

16  A  Woman  of  Honor.  By  H.  C.  Bunner.  16mo,  pp. 
336.    Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

'-I  Aldersyde.  By  Annie  S.  Swan.  12mo,  pp.  318. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

18  Miss  Prudence.  By  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Conklin 
(Jennie  M.  Drinkwater).  12mo,  pp.  463.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 
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fill  religious  novel  by  Mrs.  Conkliii,  jil)()iin(lin<r 
in  wliolcsonio  piot»ir(\s  of  happy  home.,  Hcliool, 
ill  I  (I  wedded  life.       

AMONCr  the  new  editions  and  reprints  on 
onr  tabh'  ani  several  whieii  would  be  welcome 
addit  ions  to  the  libraries  ofnniny  of  our  readers. 
From  the  "Kiversi(h)  Press"  are  four  volumes 
of  a.  line  library  edition  of  Emn'son^s  Complde 
JVorJcM,^^  coniprisin<^  Nature,  Addresses,  and 
Lectures;  Essays,  lirst  and  second  series;  and 
Representiitive  Men.  The  edition  when  com- 
plete will  consist  of  eleven  volunn^s,  and  will 
comprise  a  number  of  pieces,  lectures,  and  oc- 
casional addresses  that  have  not  been  printed 
hitherto,  or  have  only  a^ipeared  separately  or 
in  ])eriodicals. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received 
a  collection  of  essays  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  written  between  1857  and  1881,  and 
now  printed  in  handsome  library  form,  with 
the  general  title,  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of 
Life.'' 

Mr.  Thomas  Whitaker  reprints  in  a  gener- 
ous octavo  a  popular  edition  of  an  old  favorite 
of  the  thoughtful,  the  bookish,  the  sad,  the 
solitary,  the  jocund,  the  social,  and  the  lovers 
of  curious  odds  and  ends,  Saunders^s  Salad  for 
the  Solitary  and  the  Social.^^  The  edition  is  ap- 
propriately illustrated.  The  w^ork,  as  thou- 
sands of  grateful  readers  have  already  ex- 
perienced, is  an  inexhaustible  magazine  from 
whence  to  draw  genial  intellectual  entertain- 
ment and  sharp  provocatives  to  wholesome 
mirth  and  gayety.    

The  appearance  of  illustrated  books  for  ju- 
veniles is  as  certain  a  premonition  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holidaj^s  as  is  that  of  the  blue- 
birds of  spring.  Thus  far  they  have  not  come 
in  great  numbers,  but  few  as  they  are,  we  are 
barely  able  to  announce  them.  Among  them 
are  the  following:  The  ^  Adventures  of  Two 
Youths  in  a  Journey  through  Jfrica,''  being  the 
fifth  volume  in  the  "Boy  Travellers  Series," 
by  Thomas  W.  Knox,  for  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  this 
Record  for  October  last ;  The  Ball  of  the  Vege- 
tables,'^ a  charming  mixture  of  fable,  apologue, 


19  Emerson's  Complete  Woi'ks.  New  and  Ee vised  Edi- 
tion. I.  Nature,  Addresses,  and  Lectures,  12mo,  pp.  372 ; 
II.  Essays,  First  Series,  12mo,  pp.  343;  III.  Essays, 
Second  Series,  12mo,  pp.  270 ;  IV.  Representatine  Men, 
12mo,  pp.  276.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

20  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life.  A  Collection 
of  Essays,  1857-1881.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
12mo,  pp.  433.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

21  Salad  for  the  Solitary  and  the  Social.  By  Freder- 
ick Saunders.  Illustrated.  Popular  Edition.  8vo, 
pp.  526.    New  York  :  Thomas  Whitaker. 

22  The  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  through 
Africa.  The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East.— Part 
Fifth.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
473.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

23  The  Ball  of  the  Vegetables,  and  Other  Stories,  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  By  Margaret  Eytinge.  Illustrated. 
Sq.  8vo,  pp.  246.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


and  fjiiry  lore,  by  Margaret  Eytinge,  which  has 
been  already  noticed  in  this  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember last;  Young  FoUch'  Whys  and  Where- 
fores,'*-n  running  explanation,  aday>ted  to  ju- 
venile readc^rs,  in  tin;  form  of  a  s<;ries  of  family 
convcnsations,  of  many  familiar  but  curious 
natural  phenonuina ;  Our  Young  Folks'  Plu- 
tarch'^ a  condensation,  in  simi)le  form,  and 
chaste  and  i)(;rs})icuojis  langnnge,  of  '' Phi- 
tarch's  Lives";  The  Story  of  Roland,'^  a  mod- 
ern version,  for  the  use  of  boys  ami  girls,  of 
the  famous  mediae val  romance  of  Charh^magne 
and  his  Paladins;  The  American  tjirVs  Home 
Boole  of  Work  and  Play,'''  by  Helen  Campl)ell, 
an  illustrated  vade  mecum  of  rainy-day  amuse- 
ments and  home-made  toys,  of  in-door  and 
out-door  games,  sports,  and  exercises,  of  les- 
sons in  sewing  and  dolls'  dressmaking,  of  di- 
rections for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  and 
presents  out  of  stuffs,  card-board,  tissue-paper, 
and  leather,  and  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
drawing  and  designing,  of  working  in  shells, 
mosses,  and  pine-cones,  of  bird,  bee,  and  poul- 
try rearing,  of  floriculture,  silk  culture,  and 
gardening,  and  in  fine  of  work  in  general; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Backwoods  Boy ;  or,  How 
a  Young  Rail-Splitter  became  President,'^  by  Ho- 
ratio Alger,  Jun. ;  Among  the  Lakes'^  by  Will- 
iam O.  Stoddard;  The  Hoosier  School- Boy, ^'\fj 
Edward  Eggleston  ;  Godfrey  Morgan,  a  Califor- 
nian  Mystery,^'  by  Jules  Verne;  The  English 
Bodley  Family,'^'  by  Horace  E.  Scudder:  Jock 
Halliday,^'  by  Robina  F.  Hardy ;  A  Bag  of  Sto- 
ries,^* by  Anna  B.  Warner ;  Four  Little  Friends  f^ 
and  Jingles  and  Joys  for  Wee  Girls  and  Boys,^^ 
by  Mary  D.  Brine. 


2*  Young  Folks''  Whys  and  WJierefores.  A  Story. 
By  Uncle  Lawrence.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  245.  Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

25  Our  Young  Folks'  Plutarch.  Edited  by  Rosalie 
Kaufman.  8vo,  pp.  460.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott and  Co. 

26  The  Story  of  Roland.  By  James  Baldwin.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  pp.  415.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

2  7  The  A^nerican  GirVs  Home  Book  of  Work  and  Play. 
By  Helen  Campbell.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  417.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

28  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Backwoods  Boy.  By  Hora- 
tio Alger,  Jun.  12mo,  pp.  307.  New  York  :  John  B. 
Anderson  and  Henry  S.  Allen, 

29  Among  the  Lakes.  By  William  O.  Stoddard. 
16mo,  pp.  321.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

30  The  Hoosier  School-Boy.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
12mo,  pp.  181.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

31  Godfrey  Morgan  :  a  Calif ornian  Mystery.  By 
Jules  Verne.  12mo,  pp.  272.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

32  The  English  Bodley  Family.  By  Horace  E.  Scud- 
der. Illustrated.  4to,  pp.  195.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  and  Co. 

33  Jock  Halliday :  a  Grassmarket  Hero.  By  Eobina 
F.  Hardy.  18mo,  pp.  192.  New  York :  Robert  Carter 
and  Brothers. 

34  A  Bag  of  Stories.  By  Anna  B.  Warner.  18mo, 
pp.  238.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

35  Fmir  Little  Friends  ;  or.  Papa'' s  Daughters  in  Town. 
By  Mrs.  Mart  D.  Brine.  4to,  pp.  256.  Illustrated. 
New  York :  Cassell  and  Co. 

36  Jingles  and  Joys  for  Wee  Girls  and  Boys.  By  Mart 
D.  Brine.  Folio,  pp.  160.  Illustrated.  New  York- 
Cassell  and  Co. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  ou  the  15tli  of  Octo- 
ber.— State  nominations  were  made  as  fol- 
lows :  New  York  Republican,  September  19 — 
Secretary  of  State,  J.  B.  Carr  (renominated); 
Comptroller,  Ira  Davenport  (renominated) ; 
State  Treasurer,  Pliny  T.  Sexton  ',  State  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  Silas  Seymour  (renomi- 
nated);  Attorney -General,  Leslie  W.  Russell 
(renominated).  Massachusetts  Republican, 
September  19 — Governor,  George  D.  Robinson ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames;  Secretary 
of  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce ;  Treasurer,  Daniel 
A.  Gleason  ;  Attorney-General,  Edgar  J.  Sher- 
man ;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd.  Maryland 
Democratic,  September  19 — Governor,  Robert 
M.  McLane ;  Attorney-General,  Charles  B.  Rob- 
erts ;  Comptroller,  J.  Frank  Turner.  New  York 
Prohibition,  September  26 — Secretary  of  State, 
Frederick  Gates ;  Comptroller,  Stephen  Mer- 
ritt ;  State  Treasurer,  James  Baldwin  ;  State 
Engineer,  George  A.Dudley;  Attorney- Gen- 
eral, Virgil  A.  Willard.  Massachusetts  Prohi- 
bition, September  20 — Governor,  Charles  Almy. 
Massachusetts  Democratic,  September  26 — • 
Governor,  B.  F.  Butler ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Frederick  O-  Prince  ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  Marke ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-Gen- 
eral, C.  PI.  lugalls  ;  Attorney-General,  John  W. 
Cummings;  Auditor,  John  Hopkins.  New  York 
Democratic,  September  27 — Secretary  of  State, 
Isaac  H.  Maynard ;  Comptroller,  Alfred  C. 
Chapin;  State  Treasurer,  Robert  A.  Maxwell; 
Attorney-General,  Dennis  O'Brien ;  State  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor,  Elnathan  Sweet.  Mary- 
land Republican,  September  27  —  Governor, 
Hart  B.  Holton ;  Comptroller,  Dr.  W.  Smith ; 
Attorney-General,  R.  S.  Matthews. 

The  Ohio  election,  held  October  9,  was  car- 
ried by  the  Democrats,  with  a  majority  of  about 
10,000  for  George  Hoadly  as  Governor.  The 
prohibition  amendment  was  defeated.  Iowa 
went  Republican,  the  same  day,  on  the  whole 
ticket  by  30,000  plurality.  The  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress,  John  C.  Cook,  was 
elected  by  a  small  majority. 

The  Germania Monument,  at  Niederwald,  Ger- 
many, to  commemorate  the  victory  of  1870-71, 
was  unveiled  September  28,  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  multitude,  including  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam and  nearly  all  the  prominent  persons  con- 
nected with  the  military  and  civil  government. 

A  terrific  battle  was  fought  before  Mira- 
goane,  Hayti,  during  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 8,  the  government  troops  sustaining  a  se- 
rious defeat. 

Direct  telegraphic  communication  between 
New  York  and  Brazil,  via  Central  and  South 
America,  was  opened  September  21.  The  first 
message  was  sent  from  President  Arthur  to 
the  Emperor. 

The  Ohio  Scott  Liquor-tax  Law  collections 
have  amounted  to  $2,000,000. 


The  reduction  of  postage  in  the  United 
States  from  three  to  two  cents  went  into  oper- 
ation October  1. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  King  Alfonso 
of  Spain  to  Paris,  September  29,  he  was  hooted 
and  hissed  by  a  croAvd  of  working-men  at  the 
railway  station,  and  the  soldiers  and  police 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  order.  Presi- 
dent Gr^vy  personally  apologized  to  the  King. 
When  the  news  reached  Spain  the  indignation 
of  the  people  was  unbounded.  In  Madrid 
Frenchmen  were  openly  insulted,  and  the 
French  Embassy  was  threatened.  The  Span- 
ish Ministry  being  unable  to  agree  upon  what 
course  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  refusal  of 
France  to  make  further  reparation,  resigned 
October  11.  A  new  cabinet  was  formed,  a& 
follows:  Senof  Posada-Herrera,  President  of 
the  Council;  Senor  Ruiz  Gomez,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Senor  Gallostra,  Minister  of 
Finance ;  Senor  Moret,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior ;  Seiior  Linares-Rivas,  Minister  of  Justice ; 
Seiior  Sardoal,  Minister  of  Commerce ;  General 
Lopez  -  Dominguez,  Minister  of  War  ;  Senor 
Valcarcel,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Senor  Suarez- 
Inclar,  Minister  of  the  Colonies. — The  French 
Minister  of  War,  General  Thibaudin,  who  will- 
fully absented  himself  from  the  reception  given 
the  Spanish  King,  was  asked  to  resign,  and 
General  Campeuon  was  appointed  in  his  pL^ce. 

DISASTERS. 

Septemher  20. — Fifteen  miners  killed  by  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  mine  near  Unna, 
Westphalia. 

Septemder  25. — Many  persons  killed  by  rail- 
road accident  near  Verciorova,  on  the  way 
from  Paris  for  Constantinople. 

September  28. — Gunpowder  explosion,  Vil- 
lena,  Spain,  killing  fifteen  persons. 

Septemher  29. — Forty  Chinamen  killed  by  ex- 
plosion at  the  California  Powder- Works,  Stege's 
Station. — Lake  steamer  Colorado  wrecked  near 
Buffalo  by  bursting  of  boiler.  Three  men 
killed. 

October  3. — Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Ex- 
position Building  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss^ 
$1,000,000. 

October  12. — Village  of  La  Estralla,  Spain, 
flooded.  Sixteen  houses  destroyed  and  over 
forty  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 
September  19. — In  Paris,  France,  Antoine  Fer- 
dinand Joseph  Plateau,  the  Belgian  scientist, 
aged  eighty-two  years. 

September  22. — At  Summit,  New  Jersey,  Rev. 
Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year. 

October  2. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Joshua 
R.  Sands,  Rear-Admiral  U.S.N.,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years. 

October    10. — In    Montreal,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C^ 
I  Ewer,  of  New  York,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 


Ciiitnr'0  JOrnuitr. 


"At  midnif^ht,  in  his  guarded  tent, 
The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour." 

A    CHRISTMAS    DREAM. 


CHRISTMAS  almost  turns  December  into 
May  in  these  latitudes.  It  illuminates 
the  shortest  days  and  the  darkest  mouth  of 
the  year.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  tried  to  give 
November  a  lift  with  Thanksgiving.  But  No- 
vember got  such  a  bad  name  in  literature  in 
England  that  little  could  be  done  with  it.  We 
threw  in  our  Indian  summer,  but  that  makes 
only  a  faint  impression  in  our  apprehension 
over  against  the  London  fog.  This  fog  has 
spread  all  over  the  English-speaking  world, 
as  all  slavishly  submit  to  it,  and,  through  the 
English  literature  and  tradition,  let  it  color  our 
viev\"s  of  life.  We  are  mainly  unconscious  of 
the  subtle  influence  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
national  character  of  wiiat  we  read,  and  we 
never  know  how  our  imagination  and  fancy 
in  daily  life  are  controlled  by  the  poet  and  the 
story-teller.  November  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  is  not  a  month  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  our  feeling  toward  it 
would  be  very  different  if  we  were  the  lineal 
inheritors  of  Italian  instead  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

We  have  been  more  fortunate  about  Decem- 
ber. The  Yule-log  and  the  merry-making  in 
cottage  and  hall  cast  a  glow  over  it,  Germany 
decks  it  with  evergreens,  and,  so  much  strong- 
er is  our  imagination  than  our  senses,  we  can 
almost  hear  in  it  the  rustle  of  Oriental  palms. 
Perhaps  the  reality  to  the  Scotch  peasant  when 
he  goes  to  dig  his  sheep  out  of  a  snow-drift  on 
Christmas-eve  is  that  other  scene. 

While  shepherds  watch'd  their  floclis  hy  night, 
All  seated  on  the  ground. 

Somehow  it  has  come  about  that  this  is 
the  most  cheerful  time  of  the  year,  notwith- 


standing the  sun  lias  gone  away  on  a  jom- 
ney,  and  left  nature^  stark  and  laid  out  in 
white.  Just  at  the  time  by  the  calendar  wJien 
the  Hympathics  ought  to  b<i  all  frozen  u]),  lo! 
human  nature,  in  disregard  of  the  bitter  sea- 
son, blooms  out  in  the  sweetest  llowering-time 
of  all  the  year.  It  is  a  bad  season  for  the  }>eM- 
simists  and  the  utilitarian  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  man 
and  woman  to  take  care  of  his  or  her  own  self. 
Christmas  comes  in,  not  only  to  make  Decem- 
ber a  tolerable  month,  but  to  teach  that  he 
who  does  most  for  others  does  most  for  him- 
self, and  that  a  man's  only  sure  possession  is 
that  which  he  gives  away.  The  moth  liunta 
around  in  vain  for  the  free-hearted  gift.  Per- 
haps Christmas  does  more  than  any  other  one 
institution  to  keep  that  old-fashioned  virtue, 
loving-kindness,  alive  in  the  world. 

The  Drawer  could  preach  a  little  sermon  on 
this  topic  without  invading  any  pulpit,  but  it 
is  quite  unnecessary;  it  has  come  about  that 
at  Christmas-time  nearly  everybody  is  a  prac- 
tical preacher  of  charity,  so  completely  does 
the  divine  contagion  of  it  transform  the  so- 
called  Christian  world  for  the  time  being.  If 
only  the  world  would  not  so  quickly  lay  it 
aside,  and  send  in  its  bills  for  it  on  the  1st  of 
January !  Christmas  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  elec- 
tric accumulator,  and  we  sometimes  think 
there  is  enough  of  it  condensed  into  a  w^eek 
to  last  the  year  round  if  it  were  properly  dis- 
tributed. Why  should  all  the  turkeys  and 
the  geese  die  in  one  holocaust  ?  Why  make  a 
fashion  of  divine  charity  ?  Why  not  imitate 
the  Drawer — this  is  a  suggestion  of  corre- 
spondents, and  not  of  its  modest  self — which 
seeks  to  diffuse  geniality  and  good-fellowship 
throughout  the  twelve  months  ? 


The  publication  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  of 
a  Biof/rapJiical  Memoir  of  John  Eeese,  by  his  son, 
William  L.  Keese,  recalls  recollections  of  a  wit 
and  good  fellow  well  known  of  all  New-York- 
ers thirty  years  ago  as  the  prince  of  auc- 
tioneers. No  play  was  greater  entertainment 
than  to  hear  Mr.  Keese  rattle  through  a  cata- 
logue, flashing  wit  and  repartee  with  every 
swing  of  his  hammer.  To  repeat  his  spon- 
taneous brilliancy  can  give  little  idea  of  its 
effect  when  he  poured  it  forth  in  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  a  sale.  He  had  a  wido 
knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  a  wonderful 
memory,  a  keen  perception  of  fun,  and  a  celer- 
ity of  retort  that  made  his  sales  intellectual 
entertainments.  He  was  not  only  the  wittiest 
book-auctioneer  of  his  day,  but  he  was  unique 
in  his  humorous  handling  of  books  and  an  au- 
dience. One  of  his  admirers  said  of  him  that 
he  "  should  die  of  ennui  if  Keese  quit  the  auc- 
tioneer business.  It  would  be  a  public  calam- 
ity. He  always  looks  to  me  like  the  ghost 
of  Sheridan,  sick  of  Parliament,  and  just  emi- 
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grated,  set  up  in  the  book-attction  bnsiuess  in 
New  York  as  a  sort  of  practical  joke  on  him- 
self."    A  few  of  his  flashes  are  reported. 

Selling  a  black  -  letter  volume  Concerning 
fhe  Apparel  of  Ministers,  he  supposed  it  re- 
ferred to  their  "surplus  ornaments";  and  he 
assured  his  audience  that  the  poems  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Logan  were  the  "  Banks  and  Braes  of 
Bonnie  Doon" — at  all  events  the  brays.  "There 
Avas  no  quarter  at  Waterloo,  my  dear  sir,"  ho 
said  to  a  bidder  of  twenty-five  cents  for  a  nar- 
rative of  that  conflict.  "Eeally,  sir,  this  is  too 
much  pork  for  a  shilling,"  was  his  pathetic 
remark  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  copy  of  Bacon's 
essays  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  "Going — 
going,  gentlemen :  ten  cents  for  Caroline  Fry. 


Facilis  clescensiis, 


MIOW! 


Sed  retro—! 

THE    WAY    OP   THE    TRANSGRESSOR. 


Why,  it  isn't  the  price  of  a  stew!" — a  jest 
prompted,  perhaps,  by  a  thought  of  the  supper 
awaiting  him  at  Bowling's,  in  Wall  Street. 
And  the  same  reflection  probably  suggested  his 
interpretation  of  the  letters  F.R.S. — "Fried, 
Roasted,  and  Stewed."  A  volnme  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hawks  was  accompanied  by  the  quiet  ob- 
servation, "A  bird  of  pray,  gentlemen."  He 
knocked  down  DeatWs  Doings  for  scA^enty-five 
cents  "  to  a  decayed  apothecary,"  with  the 
consolatory  comment  of  "  smallest  fevers 
gratefnlly  received,"  and  introduced  a  vol- 
ume of  impossible  verse  with,  "  This  is  a  book" 
(glancing  at  the  biographical  sketch)  "bj'^  a 
poor  and  pious  girl — who  wrote  poor  and  pi- 
ous poetry."  A  joke  much  relished  by  the 
book-binding  fraternity  was  his  likening  a 
ledger  to  Austria,  because  it  was  backed  and 
covered  by  Russia ;  and  when  it  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Owen  Phalen,  he  paused  at  the 
name  and  said,  reflectively,  "  Don't  know  about 
selling  to  a  man  who  is  always  Owen  and 
Phalen."  To  a  bidder  who  wanted  to  know 
where  the  outside  of  his  copy  of  Lamb  was. 


the  auctioneer  conjectured  that  "somebody 
had  fleeced  it,"  adding,  consolingly,  "  but  you 
can  recover  it,  you  know."  A  backgammon 
board  was  put  up  "  to  be  sold  on  the  square, 
and  as  perfect  as  any  copy  of  Milton,"  which 
comparison  necessitated  the  explanation  that 
there  was  "a  pair  o'  dice  lost";  and  Three 
Eras  of  a  Woman's  Life  elicited  the  punning 
comment,  "  Wonderful  woman — only  three  er- 
rors !  How  much  ? — thirty  cents — only  ten 
cents  apiece — not  very  expensive  errors,  after 
all."  

Ox  an  Atlantic  steamer  bound  for  New  York, 
a  year  or  so  ago,  the  usual  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Liverpool  charity  was  project- 
ed. There  happened  to  be  on  board  a  good 
many  "professionals,"  actors  and  singers,  who 
all  promised  to  take  part,  except  one,  who  kept 
aloof,  and  stubbornly  declined  to  assist.  As 
he  was  the  star  most  desired,  every  effort  was 
made  to  change  his  mind,  and  the  committee 
of  arrangements  at  last  applied  to  Mr.  P.  T. 
Barnura  (who  was,  as  usual,  an  inconspicuous 
passenger),  and  begged  him  to  labor  with  the 
reluctant  singer.  Mr.  Barnum  undertook  the 
mission,  and  after  stating  the  case  and  making 
his  appeal,  somewhat  to  his  surprise  the  njan 
at  once  assented. 

"I  refused  all  these  people,"  he  said,  "and  I 
dislike  exceedingly  to  take  part  in  this  sort  of 
entertainment,  but  if  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Baruum, 
I  can  not  decline.  I  am  glad  to  do  anything 
that  will  please  you." 

Mr.  Barnum  felt  much  complimented,  but 
protested  a  little,  when  the  man  continued: 

"You  did  me  a  great  favor  once,  Mr.  Bar- 
num, and  I  never  have  forgotten  it.  You  may 
not  recall  it,  but  I  am  under  great  obligations 
to  you." 

"Why,"  hesitated  the  great  showman,  "I 
must  confess  that  I  don't  recall — I  don't  re- 
member any  circumstance,  and  yet  your  face 
is  familiar.  I  haven't  forgot  that.  Where 
was  it  we  met  ?" 

"Oh!  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Barnum. 
I  took  the  first  ])rize  in  your  first  bady  shoiv.  Pve 
always  felt  grateful  to  you." 


We  are  all  affected  by  appeals  to  our  im- 
agination, more  or  less  powerfully,  as  the  case 
may  be.     Here  is  an  extreme  case  : 

Two  ragged,  hungry  negroes,  to  whom  the 
law,  '•  If  thou  wilt  not  work,  neither  shalt  thou 
eat,"  was  a  dead  letter,  chanced  to  meet  on  a 
country  road.  "  Hy're,  Jim  ?"  said  the  foot- 
passenger  to  his  friend,  who  was  mounted  on 
the  sorriest  of  nags. 

"  Well,  middlin',  thank  you.  How's  you  yer- 
self?" 

"  So-so,  Jim.  Ain't  had  nothin'  to  eat  sence 
yesterday.     Times  is  hard,  I  tell  you." 

"Dat'sso.  I's  mighty  empty  myself.  Wish 
I  knowed  where  der  wuz  a  chicken  runnin' 
loose." 

"  Jim,"  said  his  friend,  approaching  hira  and 
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laying  his  hand  on  the  bit  of  rope  that  did 
duty  for  a  bridle,  "  what  you  say  to  dis  ?" — 
here  his  manner  grew  very  impressive,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  over  the  unctuous  details — 
"take  a  good  fat  'i^ossum,  pairbile  him,  ro's' 
him  brown,  and  sarve  him  uj)  wid  'coon  grease 
and  'taters !" 

Unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  this  Barme- 
cidal  feast,  Jim  gave  him  a  shove,  saying : 
"  Hush,  nigger ! — I  fall  right  off  dis  boss !" 


A  WORTHY,  unpretending  specimen  of  the 
genus  nouveaii  riche  once  gave  a  dinner  party 
to  Jesse  Bledsoe,  the  brilliant  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  asked  a  number  of  prominent 
men.  In  the  course  of  it  the  man  who  sat 
next  to  Mr.  Bledsoe  winked  significantly  at 
him,  as  he  helped  himself  liberally  a  second 
time  to  some  dainty,  and  said, 

"  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them, 
you  know,  Senator." 

"  Yes.  And  have  you  never  heard  that '  wise 
men  make  speeches,  and  fools  repeat  them'  ?" 
replied  the  latter,  quick  as  thought,  disgusted 
with  his  neighbor's  want  of  regard  for  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  salt. 


Talking  of  dinner  parties,  a  gentleman  not 
long  since  was  dining  with  a  friend,  and  was 
asked  to  take  down  a  certain  lady.  Now  there 
were  two  ladies  present,  one  a  widow,  whose 
husband  had  not  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
the  other  a  married  woman,  whose  husband 
had  gone  to  Ceylon.  The  unfortunate  thought 
he  had  the  married  lady  on  his  arm,  but  it  was 


fascinating  smile,  he  said, 

"Nice  day  this  has  been." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  It  has  been  so  awfully 
hot !"  replied  she. 

"Do  you  call  this  hot?"  said  he,  archly. 
"  Why,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the  place 
your  husband  has  gone  to." 


Shortly  after  Edgar  Allan  Poe  commenced 
writing,  he  published  one  of  his  poems  ("Ali 
Aref")  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among 
his  friends.  To  one  of  his  college  mates  (now 
an  elderly  gentleman)  this  pamphlet  w^as  hand- 
ed by  the  poet.  Taking  it  home  with  him,  he 
sat  down  and  x^uzzled  over  its  meaning  in  vain. 
Thinking  himself  too  dull,  without  saying  any- 
thing he  put  the  book  on  the  mantel-piece 
where  his  father  would  be  sure  to  pick  it  up 
before  breakfast,  and  went  to  bed.  Next  morn- 
ing when  he  entered  the  salle  a  manger  the  first 
thing  said  by  his  father  was : 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  book  is  that  you  left  on 
the  mantel-piece  ?  I  have  been  trying  to  un- 
derstand it  ever  since  I  got  down,  and  can't 
make  heads  or  tails  of  it." 

"  That's  exactly  my  case,  father.  I  thought 
I  would  see  if  you  could  make  it  out  any  bet- 
ter than  I  did." 

An  intimate  friend  from  boyhood  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  says  he  never  saw  him  smile  in  his 
life.  As  a  boy  and  young  man  he  was  retiring, 
and  made  few  friends.  He  w^as  strong,  and 
devoted  to  all  sorts  of  athletic  games,  about 
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TvLicb  lie  weut  in  a  serious^determiued  way, 
as  in  all  things  else.  His  melancholy  and  pe- 
culiar ways  were  in  keeping  with  his  weird 
writings.  Once  at  school  a  big  boy  got  his 
head  under  his  arm,  and  was  giving  him  a 
terrible  beating,  until  by-standers  freed  him. 
While  the  beating  was  in  progress  Poe  kept 
perfectly  still  and  endured  it,  being  of  an  en- 
during, tough  physique.  On  emerging,  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  determined  to  wait  until 
the  fellow  got  exhausted,  when  he  meant  to 
pummel  him  once  for  all — just  like  his  usual 
notions  of  proceeding.  He  was  courageous, 
though  he  never  sought  difficulties. 


KATIE'S  KISSES. 

To  me  Katie  I  said,  "It's  a  taste 
Uv  thim  lips  that  I'd  have,  an'  hidade 

They  belong  to  me  now  wid  yersilf, 
An'  so  party  fur  kissiu'  were  made." 

But  she  answered  an'  tould  me,  wid  eyes 
That  no  star  in  the  sky  could  eclipse, 

"An'  it's  thrue  they  belong  to  yersilf, 
Sure  how  'ud  ye  kiss  yer  own  lips?" 

^' Jist  as  aisy,"  I  cried,  "as  to  spake, 

An'  swater  nor  honey.    The  sun 
Is  CO  wider  by  far."    But  she  vowed 

The  likes  uv  it  couldn't  be  done. 

Thin  I  offered  the  same  to  restore 
Wid  a  seal  jist  as  thrue  as  the  day ; 

But  she  said,  "I  'ud  niver  take  back 
What  once  I  had  given  away." 

"An'  I'll  lind  ye  the  loan  uv  'em,  dear," 

I  replied;  but  wid  infinite  scorn 
She  axed,  did  I  think  that  her  lips 

Were  made  fur  to  rint  or  to  pawn? 

Thin  I  sat  jist  as  mute  as  a  stone, 

An'  niver  a  word  did  I  say. 
Tin  Katie,  onaisy  like,  pouted  her  lips 

COch,  the  rogue  !)  in  a  ravishin'  way, 

An'  wid  dimples  to  timpt  all  the  saints, 
An'  wid  blushes  'way  up  to  her  brow, 

As  soft  as  an  angel  she  spake,  "  'Ud  ye  like 
To  be  lindin'  the  loan  uv  'em  now?" 

C.  H.  Thayer. 


THE  PUZZLED  CAPTAIN. 

Some  years  ago,  while  employed  writing  in 
the  cabin  of  a  packet-ship  bound  from  New 
York  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  we  were 
informed  that  a  ship  sailing  northward  had 
been  sighted  from  the  mast-head,  and  was  then 
approaching  within  speaking  distance. 

We  hastened  on  deck,  and  discovered  our 
captain,  with  his  speaking-trumpet  in  hand, 
ready  to  hail  the  stranger.  But  when  the 
vessel  got  within  call  her  commander  antici- 
pated ours,  and  in  a  very  squeaking  voice  in- 
quired the  name  of  our  ship.  The  proper  an- 
swer was  given,  and  then  came  the  question 
from  our  captain : 

"What  ship's  that?" 

The  same  squeaking  voice  responded,  " InoJ' 

Now  our  skipper  was  not  familiar  with 
the  names  of  the  heathen  deities.  He  had 
neither  heard  nor  read  of  Ino.     So  thinking 


that  he  had  misunderstood  the  reply,  he  again 
put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  exclaimed, 
"What  name  did  you  say?" 

By  this  time  the  vessels  were  fully  abreast  of 
each  other,  and  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  name  that  came  over  the  waves,  in  the 
same  peculiar  tones:  "Ino." 

Our  captain  frowned.  He  turned  toward 
the  group  of  passengers  on  the  deck,  as  if  seek- 
ing of  them  an  explanation.  Two  or  three 
smiled,  but  no  one  volunteered  to  solve  the 
puzzle.  At  length  he  said,  aloud,  "  It  would 
be  very  strange  if  he  didn't  know  the  name  of 
his  own  ship.  Hang  his  impudence!  Does  he 
mean  to  insult  me  ?" 

Up  again  went  the  trumpet,  and  again  was 
heard  the  query,  "What  name  did  you  say?" 

The  vessels  were  now  so  far  apart  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  if  the  most  stentorian  voice 
could  reach  us,  l3ut,  to  our  astonishment,  quite 
distinctly  came  the  answer  for  the  third  time, 
"  InoJ' 

Our  captain  was  a  very  polite  man,  and,  as 
a  rule,  never  swore  before  ladies;  but  now  his 
anger  overcame  his  sense  of  propriety,  and, 
once  more  lifting  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth, 
he  shouted,  "  Go  to — Kamtchatka!" 

Whether  the  commander  of  the  Ino  heard 
the  last  words  of  our  skipper  we  can  not  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  place 
directed,  for  we  shortly  afterward  heard  of  his 
safe  arrival  at  New  York.  C.  K.  B. 


After  General  Lee  became  president  of  the 
university  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  one  of  the 
staff  officers  of  his  army,  and  a  warm  personal 
friend,  presented  him  with  a  tine  riding-horse, 
and  pressed  him  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  about 
tifty  miles  distant,  in  an  adjoining  county.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  day  fix- 
ed the  Confederate  chieftain  started  out  from 
Lexington,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  daughter, 

Mary,  and  by  Major ,  the  aforesaid  officer, 

acting  as  escort  to  the  party,  all  on  horse- 
back. The  ride  was  fatiguing,  the  weather 
hot,  and  the  young  lad}^,  noted  as  her  father 
for  a  fondness  of  sleeping  late  in  the  morning, 
bethought  herself  of  inquiring  of  the  major  the 
hour  at  which  breakfast  would  be  served  at  his 
home. 

"  Well,  miss,"  rei)lied  the  major,  with  the 
greatest  ingenuousness,  "  as  we  have  come 
pretty  far,  and  you  appear  to  be  quite  tired,  I 
reckon  we  won't  have  breakfast  to-morrow 
until  just  a  little  before  light." 

The  announcement,  while  astonishing  Miss 
Mary,  caused  General  Lee  to  laugh  heartily, 
and  to  tease  her  about  it  the  remainder  of  the 
trip.  

During  the  early  discussions  of  the  tariff 
question  in  Congress,  the  late  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who  was  then  a  Whig,  in 
speaking  on  the  subject  to  a  large  meeting  in 
the  old  "  Club  House,"  in  Kichraond,  Virginia, 
illustrated  the  general  iguorance  prevailing  in 
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his  part,  of  tlio  comilry  by  tho  lollowiiij^  cx- 
nmplo:  One  oT  lii.s  illitc.nil-o  noi<»lil)()rH,  who 
h:i([  never  bo(3n  over  three  niih'H  froni  home, 
h;i(l  that  sunie  year  hcu^n  out  on  ji,  tiirkey-hunt. 
lie  win<;(Ml  one  of  tlie  Hock,  and  in  trying  to 
escapes,  the  bird  crossed  a  railway  then  just 
(completed,  and  of  course  an  entire  novelty. 
The  pursuing  countryman  stopped  to  examine 
the  road,  and  just  then  an  engine,  putting  and 
blowing,  hove  in  sight.  Beared  out  of  Lis  wits, 
the  countryman  left  turkey  and  all,  and  ruu- 
iiing  home  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him, 
threw  himself  on  the  lloor  in  a  fainting  fit. 
His  wife,  after  bathing  his  temples  and  bring- 
ing him  "to,"  asked: 

"  Well,  husband,  w  hat  could  it  have  been  ?" 
"I  don't  know,"  w^as  liis  reply,  "  unless  it 
was  that  denied  tariff  that  has  broke  loose." 


THE  OLD  BREVOOliT  FARM. 

BY  GIDEON  J.  TUCKER. 

A  SNUG  little  farm  was  the  old  Brevoort, 

Where  cabbages  grew  of  the  choicest  sort; 

Full-headed  and  generous,  ample  and  fat, 

In  a  queenly  way  on  their  stems  they  sat ; 

And  there  was  much  boast  of  their  genuine  breed, 

For  from  Utrecht  had  been  brought  their  seed. 

These  cabbages,  made  into  sauerkraut, 

Were  the  pride  of  the  country  round  about ; 

And  their  flavoi'  was  praised  at  each  bauer  feast, 

Among  the  Stuyvesants  far  to  the  east, 

The  Delanceys  that  in  the  South  Meadows  lay. 

And  the  Strykers  perched  up  at  Stryker's  Bay. 

The  Brevoorts  had  lived,  as  the  record  appears, 
On  the  farm  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
From  Brevoort  in  Holland  at  first  they  came, 
From  that  parent  village  they  took  their  name, 
Whence  the  head  of  the  family— his  name  was  Rip — 
To  New  Netherlands  sailed  in  an  Amsterdam  ship. 

The  farm  in  itself  was  not  so  great. 

Alongside  the  Stuyvesants'  splendid  estate. 

But  its  pumpkins  were  golden,  its  apples  round, 

And  buckwheat  grew  onHhe' upland  ground; 

For  a  rule  of  diet  the  family  had — 

To  eat  buckwheat  cakes  from  green  corn  till  shad. 

Some  mulberries,  quinces,  and  Dordrecht  pears 
Grew  where  Grace  Church  its  new  steeple  rears  ; 
Some  creeping  grape-vines  on  trellis  had  run 
Where  now  stands  the  statue  of  Washington ; 
On  the  spot  where  Brevoort  House  proudly  towers 
Were  clumps  of  orange-hued  blootnajic  flowers. 

The  homestead,  at  the  east  end  of  the  lands. 
Was  where  Grace  Memorial  House  now  stands ; 
In  its  garden  Dutch  tulips  of  every  shade 
Their  beautiful  forms  and  dyes  displayed ; 
A  low-roofed  and  unpretentious  abode. 
The  homestead  confronted  a  dusty  road. 

A  merry  old  Dutchman  was  Mr.  Brevoort, 

Who  had  not  lived  eighty  odd  years  for  naught ; 

With  abundant  waist  and  a  laughing  blue  eye. 

And  a  nose  of  a  color  a  trifle  high, 

A  gouty  foot  and  long  silvery  hair. 

And  a  forehead  as  free  as  a  child's  from  care. 

You  saw,  just  through  his  open  half-door. 
The  well-scoured  planks  of  the  sanded  floor ; 
And  within  the  cupboard  was  ranged  on  a  shelf 
Old-fashioned  crockery  brought  from  Delft. 


The  njof  o'er  his  poi-ch  for  shade  was  a  \><i()ii 
In  tho  heat  of  a  yunwaer  afternoon. 

In  front  of  the  spot  where  his  tulips  grew 
Ran  the  road  now  known  as  Fourth  Avenue; 
Thence  a  lane  to  East  River  through  fields  of  wheat — 
It  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Eleventh  Street ; 
And  as  the  old  gentleman  sat  in  his  porch, 
He   could   look   down   that  lane  to   the  Bouwerie 
Church. 

To  him,  thus  enjoying  his  leisure  and  cheer. 
One  fine  afternoon  some  surveyors  drew  near. 
He  offered  a  glass  of  old  Holland  schnapps ; 
They  accepted  with  thanks,  but  produced  him  some 

maps. 
And  showed  him  a  project  was  well  under  way 
To  open  Eleventh  Street  through  to  Broadway. 

The  red  lines  and  blue  they  duly  explained : 

The  land  this  one  owned,  and  the  bounds  that  one 

claimed ; 
An  assessment  put  here,  and  there  an  award. 
To  run  curb  and   gutter  through  his  garden  and 

sward. 
He  listened  with  patience  as  long  as  he  could. 
And  then  he  remarked,  "he'd  be  blanked  if  they 

should !" 

He  fought  all  their  maps,  and  he  fought  their  reports, 
Corporation,  surveyors,  commissioners,  courts. 
He  hired  his  lawyers  well  learned  in  the  law ; 
The  plans  and  the  statutes  to  fragments  they  tore. 
But  before  all  was  through,  Mr.  Brevoort  expires. 
And  calmly  he  sleeps  at  St.  Mark's  with  his  sires. 

The  city  abandoned  the  suit  at  the  last. 
He  knew  not  his  triumph,  his  struggle  was  past. 
His  cabbage  plot's  built  on,  his  tulips  are  gone ; 
Where  his  old  homestead  stood  is  a  palace  of  stone. 
But  this  of  the  Dutchman's  good  pluck  we  can  say- 
Eleventh  Street's  not  opened  through  to  this  day. 


A  GENTLEMAN  residing  in  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton  has  in  his  employ  an  aged  negro  w  hose 
early  life  was  spent  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line,  and  as  a  chattel  or  property.  The 
gentleman  is  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature, 
and,  enjoying  a  good  thing,  has  drawn  the  old 
negro  out  on  many  important  questions  of 
theology,  law,  and  logic.  In  a  conversation 
some  time  ago  he  said  to  him  : 

"  S ,  I  have  heard  that  all  colored  people 

would  steal.     Is  it  so  ?" 

"■  No,  'tain't  so ;  'tis  a  lie." 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "when  you 
were  a  slave,  didn't  you  sometimes  take  a 
chicken  or  a  turkey  from  your  master,  and 
eat  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  S ,  "  sometimes  took  a  chick- 
en, or  a  duck,  or  a  turkey,  but,  Lord  hress  you ! 
dat  waVt  stealiu'." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  :  dat  chicken  he  was  prop- 
erty, I  w^as  property,  and  \i property  took  prop- 
erty to  support  property,  dat  wa'n't  stealin' — d'ye 
see  ?" 

Could  any  logic  be  more  subtle  and  conclu- 
sive ? 


AN  OLD  NEGRO  IN  LOVE. 
At  the  Blue  Ridge  Springs,  some  years  ago,  I 
heard  some  youths  chaffing  au  old  negro  man 
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about  being  jilted  t^ree  several  times.  His 
tart  and  ready  answers  sho\Yed  that  he  was  a 
man  of  spirit,  in  spite  of  bis  years,  which  must 
have  been  seventy  or  more.  He  looked  even 
older,  and  claimed  to  be  ninety.  Watching  my 
opportunity,  I  questioned  the  old  man  private- 
ly about  his  love  matters,  approaching  the 
subject  in  a  roundabout  way,  so  that  I  might 
win  his  coniidence. 

"Unc'  Tom"  (Virginians  who  date  back  to 
slavery  times  never  say  Uncle  in  full,  but  al- 
ways chop  it  off  into  "  Uuc' ")  "  didn't  you  say 
the  other  day  that  you  had  seen  ghosts  ?" 

"  Yas,  sah,  menyer  [many  a]  one.  I  was  born 
wid  a  caul." 

''  Indeed !     What  do  ghosts  look  like  ?" 

"  Look  like  folks.  But  I  'ain'  see  but  bar'ly 
one  sence  I  jine  de  chu'ch  thutty  year  ago,  an' 
she  was  a  'oman." 

"  What  did  the  Tvomau  do  ?" 

"  Didn'  do  uothin'.  'Twas  in  de  daytime — 
broad  middle  o'  de  day.     She  was  under  a  ap- 


in  de  worP,  an'  it  come  'bout  in  dis  way.  De 
gal  she  done  it ;  you  carn't  blame  it  on  me.  I 
wuks  de  garden  for  Mr.  Brown,  an'  she  nuss  for 
him — dat  Avas  las'  year  ;  an'  what  mus'  she  do 
but  come  arfter  me  in  de  garden  every  day 
hand-runnin'  for  a  Avhole  mont'  mighty  nigh. 
I  tell  her  agin  and  agin  she  kill  de  chile  in  her 
arms,  'tis  so  hot,  but  she  'low  she  rudder  be 
wid  me  dan  in  de  shade,  she  like  me  so.  S'l, 
'  Gal,  you  fool,  g'way  fum  here — g'long  in  de 
house  to  yo'  mistiss.'  She  ain'  say  a  word,  but 
look  at  me  good  wid  her  big  black  eyes,  and 
den  and  dar  de  thing  come  'pon  me  like  a  clap 
o'  thunder." 

"  What  thing,  Unc'  Tom  ?" 
"Lub,  sah — lub  o'  de  wust  kind." 
"Pshaw!" 

'^  You  may  '  pshaw'  much  as  you  choose,  my 

marster,  but  'tis  de  Gawd's  truth;  it  tuck  me 

wuss  'n  when  I  was  a  boy." 

''  How  did  it  affect  you  f ' 

"  It  'feck  me  good,  and  it  'feck  me  bad— 

monsus   bad    at   de   las'. 

It  come  in  like  a  sweet 

breeze  fum  de  wes',  but 

it  tu'n  to  a  harrycane  'fo' 

it  got  thro'.     An'  'tain't 

done    wid    me    yit ;     it 

gwiue  kill   me,  I  'spec'." 

The  old  man  x^aused,  eyed 

me    intently,    and    said, 

'•Marster,   did  uver  you 

see     one    dese    here    ole 

gris'  -  mills     what    'aiu't 

been    use'  for    years    an' 


years 


?" 


"a  length  ahead." 

pie-tree,  an'  I  Avas  in  de  road.  She  look  at  me 
(I  never  know'd  her)  an'  I  look  at  her,  an' 
bofen  us  nuver  said  nothin' ;  an'  bime-by  she 
warn't  dar — done  clean  gone." 

''  Your  mind  must  run  on  women,  Unc'  Tom." 

"No,  sah — 'cep'n'  on  one  on  'em." 

"  And  who  is  she  ?" 

"  Why,  dat  ar — dat  same  Em'ly  you  hear  'em 
talkin'  'bout." 

"  'Tisn't  true  she  jilted  you  three  times  ?" 

"  Yas,  sah,  'tis  sutny  [certainly]  true.  Mor'n 
dat,  she  made  me  buy  three  marriage  license. 
I  got  'em,  an'  done  paid  for  'em." 

"'  Really,  Unc'  Tom,  at  your  time  of  life  you 
have  no  idea  of  marriage,  and  a  young  girl, 
too?" 

"  But  I  does,  dough.  I'd  marry  her  to-mor- 
row.    I  lubs  her — lubs  her!"  (vehemently). 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  ?" 

"Marster,  it's  de  cuyusist  [curiousest]  thing 


"  Oh     yes,    frequently. 
Why  r' 

"  Well,  sah,  sposen  all 
uv  a  sudden t  de  'sheen- 
ery  in  its  young  days 
was  put  back  into  dat 
ole  mill,  an'  de  big  wheel 
an'  de  burrs  an'  de  hop- 
per was  to  all  git  to  goin' 
like  dey  done  in  dar  prime,  what  would  dat 
mill  think,  an'  how  would  it  feel  ?  Well,  sah, 
dat's  me.  I'm  dat  ole  mill,  and  I  look  at  myse'f 
wid 'stonishment,  an'  I  jes  know  I  gwine  be  tar 
to  pieces  ef  dat  'sheenery  don't  stop.  Darfo'  I 
was  'bleest  to  git  married  ef  I  could." 
"  Where  is  the  girl  now  ?" 
"  She  down  de  country  whar  she  'longs." 
Another  pause.  "Marster,  don'  you  b'liebe  in 
de  Bible  whar  it  say,  'All  things  dat  was  made 
was  made  for  de  bes'  V  Cou'se  you  b'liebes.  I 
does  too.  But  sometimes  it  'pear  to  me  dat  Ole 
Marster  mouglit  'a  hilt  his  han'  when  he  made 
de  y  aller  gal.  De  yaller  gal,  ef  she  are  likely — 
which  Em'ly  are — is  wuss  'n  a  rattlesnake.  A 
pint  o'  whiskey  will  cua  [cure]  snake-bite, 
but  time  a  yaller  gal  set  her  eye  on  you,  you 
pizened  for  life.  But  dat  gal  gwine  marry  me 
yit.  I  feels  it  in  my  bones.  Well,  a  good- 
ebenin'  to  you  dis  ebenin'.  I  wish  you  mighty 
well."     And  off  he  shuffled. 
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THE  QUAKER  POET. 

And  poets,  garland-bound,  the  Lords  of  Thought,  draw  near." 


WHEN  we  read  in  the  old  town  record 
that  Thomas  Whittier  removed  to 
Haverhill  in  1647,  bringing  with  him  from 
Newbury  the  first  hive  of  bees  in  the  set- 
tlement, we  can  not  help  feeling  a  certain 
kinship  between  that  hive  and  the  bees 
that  swarmed  round  the  lips  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poet.  Indeed,  the  murmurs  of  those 
ancestral  bees,  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
honey  too,  permeate  the  songs  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  as  they  filled  the  at- 
mosphere of  summer  mornings  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago — mornings  living 
again  in  his  verse  whose  young  imagina- 
tion recreated  them  with  all  the  awe  of 
the  primeval  forest,  the  romance  of  the 
red  man,  the  solemnity  of  the  settler  to 


whom  "all  the  unseen  powers  seemed 
near,"  the  persecutions  of  the  oppressor, 
the  ecstasy  of  the  worshipper,  and  the 
gladness  of  Nature  going  her  way  care- 
less alike  of  witch  or  Puritan  or  Quaker. 

Other  ancestral  murmurs  than  the  hum 
of  Thomas  Whittier's  or  of  Pindar's  bees 
run  through  this  verse,  however :  hati^ed  of 
tyranny,  contempt  for  wrong,  the  ideal- 
ism of  peace,  and  love  of  man,  be  he  white, 
red,  or  black.  Predestination  and  fate 
could  have  planted  nothing  other  in  the 
soul  of  a  man  born  of  the  stock  and  in  the 
time  he  was.  Before  the  close  of  the  first 
century  of  our  colonial  life  the  poet's  im- 
mediate ancestor,  a  member  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  had  refused  the  protection 
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of  the  block-liouse  of  the,  yillage,  where 
the  stalwart  night-watch  of  the  garrison 
trembled 

"  To  hear  the  dip  of  Indian  oars, 
The  glide  of  birch  canoes," 

and,  living  with  his  family  on  the  out- 
skirts, entreated  the  Indians  after  such 
gentle  fashion  that,  although  they  went 
and  came  with  fresh  scalps  reeking  at 
their  belts,  they  never  molested  one  of  his 
name,  but,  on  the  contrary,  took  him  at 
his  word,  Avatched  and  wondered  at  him, 
and  visited  him  only  as  friends  visit  one 
another.  Of  course  there  could  not  but 
be  legends  of  familiar  acquaintance  hand- 
ed down  in  such  a  family,  dealing  more 
intimately  with  the  life  of  the  forest  and 
its  denizens  than  most  others — legends 
whose  picturesque  features  were  thrown 
into  strong  relief  by  the  shadow  of  such 
terrible  tragedies  in  the  neighborhood  as 
tile  Dustin  massacre.  With  these  le- 
gends were  those  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers — a  persecution  that  so  burned 
into  the  bone,  with  branding-iron  and  lash, 
the  bitterness  of  oppression  and  of  i-ed- 
handed  outrage,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
perception  of  wrong  inflicted  and  endured, 
smouldering  in  the  race  for  generations, 
should  burst  at  last  in  verses  that  were  a 
blaze  of  light  upon  the  gigantic  evil  that 
in  this  century  darkened  the  land.  Many 
of  the  circumstances,  thus  it  would  seem, 
of  Whittier's  descent  and  its  surround- 
ings, were  those  that  feed  the  singer  and 
give  a  key-note  to  the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Close  to  the  heart  of  nature 
as  farming  people  live,  aware  of  its  aspect 
sometimes  through  senses  that  are  not 
named,  with  great  experiences  of  its  own, 
with  a  vital  and  inherited  religious  faith 
made  dear  by  suflPering,  with  few  books, 
and  those  drained  of  their  last  virtue,  and 
Avith  long-descended  and  thrice-told  tradi- 
tions in  the  place  of  others,  born  and  bred 
to  healthy  toil  and  a  natural  fellowship 
with  other  toilers — such  a  race,  with  all 
its  elements  at  length  digested  and  assimi- 
lated, could  produce  only  such  a  poet. 

From  his  earliest  song  to  his  latest 
Whittier  has  been  the  poet  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  New  England  peo- 
ple, or  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
settlement.  Seldom  has  his  muse  sought 
the  glamour  of  remote  regions — 

"  The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimack : 
What  more  could  Jordan  render  back?" 

he  asks.  The  orange  groves  of  Sorrento 
are  no  sweeter  to  his  fancy  than  the  bal- 


sam of  the  pines  on  Ramoth  Hill,  and  the 
vale  of  Cashmere  is  not  so  rich  and  cu- 
rious as  the  marvellous  valley  of  the 
Gloucester  Avoods  Avhere  some  freak  of 
frolic  nature  has  set  the  tropical  magnolia- 
trees.  To  him  tiller  and  mechanic,  drover 
and  fisherman,  humble  homes  and  huts  of 
forest  boughs,  have  more  interest  than 
belted  knight  and  noble  lady,  palaces  and 
historic  fanes.  Nothing  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  first  immigrants  has  been  too  sor- 
did or  trivial  to  be  distilled  in  his  alembic 
till  its  hidden  poetry  has  been  found  and 
expressed ;  and  never  failing  to  see 

""Through  all  familiar  things 
The  romance  underlying, 
The  joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 
Of  Fancy  skyward  flying," 

he  has  played  with  all  the  homely  facts 
till  they  are  gilded  by  the  handling  they 
have  had.  Keen  as  he  is  to  feel  the  sting 
of  the  old  cruelties  to  those  of  his  faith, 
yet  nobody  has  so  weighed  the  New  Eng- 
land settler's  character,  has  viewed  his 
harshness  Avith  such  mercy,  his  supersti- 
tions and  his  bigotries  Avith  such  excuse. 

"Thou  who  makest  the  tale  thy  mirth. 
Consider  that  strip  of  Christian  earth 
On  the  desolate  shore  of  a  sailless  sen, 
Full  of  terror  and  mystery. 
Half  redeemed  from  the  evil  hold 
Of  the  wood  so  dreary  and  dark  and  old, 
Which  drank  with  its  lips  of  leaves  the  dew- 
When  time  was  young  and  the  world  was  new, 
And  wove  its  shadows  with  sun  and  moon 
Ere  the  stones  of  Cheops  were  squared  and  hewn  ; 
Think  of  the  sea's  dread  monotone, 
Of  the  mournful  wail  from  the  pine-wood  blown, 
Of  the  strange  vast  splendors  that  lit  the  North, 
Of  the  troubled  throes  of  the  quaking  earth, 
And  the  dismal  tales  the  Indian  told, 
Till  the  settler's  heart  at  his  hearth  grew  cold. 
And  he  shrank  from  the  tawny  wizard's  boasts, 
And  the  hovering  shadows  seemed  full  of  ghosts, 
And  above,  below,  on  every  side. 
The  fear  of  his  creed  seemed  verified ; 
And  think,  if  his  lot  were  now  thine  own. 
To  grope  with  terrors  nor  named  nor  known, 
How  laxer  muscle  and  weaker  nerve 
And  a  feebler  faith  thy  need  might  serve." 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
if  every  other  record  of  the  early  history 
and  life  of  Ncav  England  were  lost,  the 
story  could  be  constructed  again  from  the 
pages  of  Whittier.  Traits,  habits,  facts, 
traditions,  incidents — he  holds  a  torch  to 
the  dark  places,  and  illumines  them  ev- 
ery one.  He  sees  the  iron  prows  of  the 
Norsemen's  sea- worn  barks  tossing  back 
the  spray  of  the  mountain -born  waters 
centuries  before  the  Spanish  pinnace  cleft 
the  soft  Caribbean  tides: 
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"'  Bared  to  the  sun  and  soft  warm   air, 
Streams  back  the  Norsemen's  yellow,  hair. 
I  see  the  gleam  of  axe  and  sj)ear, 
The  sound  of  smitten  shields  I  hear, 
Keeping  a  harsh  anil  fitting  time 
To  Saga's  chant  and  Runic  rhyme." 

He  sees,  with  her  sleeted  spars  and  frozen 
sails,  tlie  Mayflou'er  riding-  in  Plymouth 
Bay, 

"  watched  by  winter  stars, 
And  nursed  by  winter  gales." 

And  he  sees,  years  ere  the  Pilgrim  cast 
anchor,  Captain  Smith  and  his  crew  of 
hardy  adventurers  planting-  the  cross  of 
St.  George  upon  the  more  northern  shore, 
while 

"  He  gave  to  that  lone  promontory 
Tiie  sweetest  name  in  all  liis  story." 

He  sees,  too,  and  tells  us,  in  such  legends 
as  that  of  "  Mogg  Megone,"  the  Saco  sa- 
chem, as  those  of  the  "Bridal  of  Penna- 
cook,"  the  "Truce  of  Piscataqua,"  and 
"  Nauhaught,  the  Deacon,"  that  are  not 
read  without  tears,  and  where  the  Indian 


names  are  made  musical  as  Homer's  enu- 
meration of  the  Greek  ships,  all  the  life 
of  the  lodge  and  the  fierce  emotions  which 
fed,  the  wigwam  fire.  Nor  does  the  i^ic- 
turesque  view  of  the  early  French  occu- 
pation escape  him,  with  the  missions  from 
the  St,  John  to  the  Red  River,  the  devo- 
tion and  the  cunning  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
misfortunes  of  the  neutral,  the  golden 
dream  of  the  fishers  concerning  the  shin- 
ing city  by  a  great  river  in  the  fabulous 
country  south  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
fortunes  of  those  "The  Ranger"  left  be- 
hind when  set  to  climb  the  Heights  of 
Abraham.  Meanwhile  he  discovers  what- 
ever poetry  is  hidden  in  all  the  shadowy 
drama  of  witchcraft  and  the  kindred  su- 
perstitions of  its  time  ;  and  there  is  no 
custom  of  the  country,  common  and  sim- 
ple as  it  may  be,  sugar  camp  and  sleigh- 
ride,  husking,  apple-paring,  and  the  tell- 
ing of  the  bees,  that  he  does  not  fling  his 
charm  about  it. 

It  was  a  hard  stern  life  that  which  the 
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poet  thus  takes  up,  hard  a*  the  landscape 
that  surrounded  it;  but  there  is  no  feature 
of  it  that  lie  has  feared,  and  none  that  is 
not  softened  in  the  aerial  distances  of  his 
verse.  He  has  lingered  round  the  "  Old 
Burying-Ground" — that  desolation  of  des- 
olations, God's  acre  left  to  God's  care  and 
having  no  other,  the  heart-ache  of  the 
passer-by — till  it  reconciled  itself,  in  his 
lines  at  least,  with  the  loveliness  of  the 
world ;  and  what  muse  but  his  would  dare 
to  lift  a  wing  where  the 

"old  swallow-haunted  barns, 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams, 
And  winds  blow  freshly  in  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks, 
And  the  loose  hay-mow's  scented  locks 
Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores, 
Its  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheaves. 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  the  eaves." 

First  and  last,  with  all  her  faults,  he  has 
loved  New  England,  and  has  felt  a  sanc- 
tity in  the  soil  of  his  fathers ;  he  believes 
in  her  civilization,  and  trusts  she  keeps 
her  ancient  stock, 

"  Nor  heeds  the  skeptic's  puny  hands 
While  near  her  school  the  church  spire  stands, 
Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule 
While  near  her  church  spire  stands  the  school." 

A  host  of  the  historic  worthies,  too,  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  the  past,  look  out  be- 
tween his  leaves — Castine,  and  Chamx^er- 
noon,  that  picturesque  brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  cruel  Endicott,  the 
shallow  Mather,  tlie  saintly  Sewall,  An- 
dros.  Vane,  Hutchinson,  and  the  rest  ; 
and  not  merely  the  great  and  choice,  but 
those  of  a  humbler  sort — the  tough  old 
Teuton,  Cobbler  Keezar,  that  cunning  man 
who 

"  could  call  the  birds  from  the  trees, 
Charm  the  black-snake  out  of  the  ledges. 
And  bring  back  the  swarming  bees," 

whose  magic  lapstone  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  still;  and  that  "pioneer  of 
Erin's  outcasts,"  poor  Hugh  Tallant,  who 
planted  the  sycamores  of  Haverhill,  and 
loved  his  fiddle  and  the  bobolinks — 

"  '  Hark  !'  he'd  say,  '  the  tipsy  fairies  ! 
Hear  the  little  folks  in  drink !'  " — 

whose  descendants  have  become  the  choice 
people  of  succeeding  years,  among  whom 
one  lovely  lady  had  this  poem  of  her  an- 
cestor and  his  sycamores  printed  and  bound 
in  a  separate  and  dainty  edition  for  the 
possession  of  the  Hugh  Tallant  of  to-day. 
Few  are  the  household  stories  as  well  of 


those  early  New  England  days  that  re- 
main unsung  by  our  singer. 

"  From    the    graves    of  old   traditions  I  part  the 
blackberry  vines, 
Wipe   the  moss  from   off  the  head-stones,  and 
retouch  the  faded  lines," 

he  says;  and  he  does  it  with  such  sympa- 
thy, such  comprehension  and  intuition, 
that  all  the  human  flavor  is  preserved, 
and  the  scene  is  so  alive  again  that  we  can 
only  feel  his  power  to  be  that  of  old  Passa- 
conaway  himself,  that  wizard  of  the  Mer- 
rimack who, 

"So  old  ancestral  legends  say. 
Could  call  green  leaf  and  blossom  back 
To  frosted  stem  and  spray." 

Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Wliittier's  introduction  to  his 
world  of  readers,  and  knows  how  recog- 
nition overtook  him,  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Garrison,  as  he  was  following  the  plough 
one  day.  But,  full  of  imaginings  and  mel- 
odies as  he  was,  he  was  not  willing  to  stay 
fluting  in  any  Arcady  in  that  troublous 
time  which  opened  with  his  opening  man- 
hood, and  he  threw  aside  his  pastoral  pipe 
for  trumpet  whose  tones  should  echo  in 
every  breast.  He  felt  the  sacredness  of 
citizenship,  and  the  mighty  opportunities 
for  humanity  offered  by  the  freeman 's  vote ; 
he  realized  the  emotion  of  the  old  Puritan 
who  made  solemn  feast  and  procession  for 
the  election  sermon;  and  he  declared,  in 
verses  set  to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  passing 
and  by-passing  feet,  that  he  would  have 
the  spirit  of  the  martyrs,  with  their  battle 
songs,  their  dungeon  x^salms,  and  scaffold 
prayers,  fill  the  careless  crowd  on  a  day  so 
tremendous  with  possibilities. 

"Along  the  street 

The  shadows  meet 
Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 

The  moulds  of  fate 

That  shape  the  state. 
And  make  or  mar  the  common  weal. 

Around  I  see 

The  powers  that  be ; 
I  stand  by  Empire's  primal  springs; 

And  princes  meet 

In  every  street, 
And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings." 

Entering  eagerly  into  the  politics  of  the 
day,  he  became  the  editor  from  time  to  time 
of  various  journals,  writing  as  effective 
prose  as  verse,  with  argument  and  satire, 
with  gentle  humor  and  charming  narra- 
tive. He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  ad- 
herents of  Caleb  Gushing  in  his  thirteen 
contests  for  the  Congressional  seat  before 
securing  an  election,  remaining  as  ardent 
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THE    MERRIMACK    NEAR    ROCKS    BRIDGE. 

When  flowing  breezes  deigned  to  blow 
The  square  sail  of  the  gundalow." 


till  Mr.  Cusliiiig'  chose  friends  with  oppo- 
site beliefs  and  purposes.  Subsequently 
he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Robert  Ran- 
toul,  whose  promise  death  destroyed. 

The  lines  in  those  daj^s  were  drawn  as 
sharply  as  in  the  days  of  Pym  and  Straf- 
ford and  King  Charles,  and  general  feel- 
ing w^as  more  intense  than  in  any  modern 
•epoch  save  that  of  the  Directory.  Those 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  abolition  did  so 
with  their  whole  soul,  as  if  becoming  the 
partakers  of  an  awful  sacrament,  and  then 
marching  on  with  a  furious  earnestness 
and  a  sublime  absorption  that  allowed 
them  to  see  nothing  but  their  shining 
mark.  What  it  was  to  that  weary  army 
to  hear  these  thrilling  trumpet  strains,  al- 
ways from  the  front,  blowing  life  into  the 
fainting,  stinging  the  hesitating  to  vigor, 


heartening  the  eager,  inspiring  all,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  imagine.  Difficult  as 
it  is  to  recall  the  pangs  of  pain  once  past, 
to  have  the  blood  boil  again  over  old 
wrongs  when  once  righted,  yet  when  those 
now  unborn  shall  read  Whittier's  poems 
of  that  period  they  will  feel  that  there 
was  something  glorious  in  having  lived 
in  a  time  when  such  voices  rang  every  day 
about  one,  dark  and  dreadful  though  the 
time  may  have  been,  and  one  where  men 
felt  that  in  pursuing  their  ends  they  car- 
ried their  lives  in  their  hands.  Nothing 
can  exceed,  nothing  can  equal,  the  w41d 
power  of  some  of  these  songs,  now  soar- 
ing in  scorn,  now  writhing  in  angry 
shame,  rising  with  indignant  outcry, 
burning  in  fiery  eloquence,  and  all  mov- 
ing to  the  magic  of  music  and  the  pathos 
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of  their  under-current  of-  -sorrow.  The 
singer  would  seem  to  have  felt  himself  set 
apart  for  God's  great  purposes;  he  knew 
the  burden  of  the  prophet,  and  the  vision 
of  Ezekiel  had  been  his ;  and  like  one  who 
is  an  instrument  in  the  use  of  Powers  above 
and  beyond, 

"  Oh,  not  of  choice  for  themes  of  pubHc  wrong 
I  leave  the  green  and  pleasant  paths  of  song !" 

he  sig-hs.  Yet  in  all  the  years  of  that 
struggle  before  the  resort  to  arms — which 
became  an  inner  struggle,  too,  the  man  of 
peace  contended  so  hardly  with  the  man 
of  war — years  when  men  were  imprison- 
ed for  quoting  his  own  words,  when  his 
cheek  burned  to  see  the  stain  of  the  sham- 
bles on  the  flag  that  floated  from  the  Cap- 
itol, when  he  knew  all  the  loneliness  of 
ostracism  and  sting  of  insult,  and  had  lit- 
tle consolation  except  in  his  lofty  ends 
and  the  intense  sympathy  of  most  of  his 
fellow-workers,  the  poet  had  no  personal 
bitterness  for  those  whose  x^olicy  and  prin- 
ciples he  condemned,  and  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  condemn  lightly,  for,  as  he 
says, 

"  The  silken  gauntlet  that  is  thrown 
In  such  a  quarrel  rings  like  steel." 

Even  the  terrible  passion  of  his  "  Ichabod" 
is  the  passion  of  tears,  the  apotheosis  of 
grief;  while  for  tenderness  and  for  mag- 
nanimity his  tribute  to  "Randolph  of  Ro- 
anoke" has  no  rival ;  and  his  poem  on  ab- 
stract "Democracy"  might  have  made  the 
word  pause  on  the  lips  of  his  angriest  en- 
emies. Yet  this  very  w^ant  of  personal 
bitterness  was  counted  to  his  cost  by  those 
hot  in  the  fight,  whose  zeal  outran  their 
discretion,  and  who  had  none  of  the  Christ- 
like power  of  separating  the  sin  from  the 
sinner,  who  could  not  pause,  as  he  had 
been  known  to  do  after  some  stinging 
statement,  and  say,  "But  what  right  have 
I  to  judge  ?"  Yet  although  hard  things, 
uttered  in  the  impatience  or  blindness  of 
the  moment,  to  be  sharply  regretted  pre- 
sently, concerning  the  sentimentality  of 
the  poet  and  the  Quaker,  came  to  his  ears, 
he  paid  them  no  heed,  and  sang  on,  know- 
ing the  power  of  song ;  it  did  not  hurt  him 
in  the  least  to  learn  that  there  were  those 
so  much  more  eager  than  himself  in  the 
cause  that  they  could  aff'ord  to  say,  "As 
for  Whittier,  I  do  not  knoAV  whetlier  he 
is  more  knave  or  fool."  And  from  the 
time  when  the  fight  thickened  till  it  cul- 
minated in  war  and  ended  in  victory, 
these  "Voices  of  Freedom"  and  songs  of 


similar  import  rang  out  of  the  gloom. 
Now  he  exclaims : 

"  Who  murmurs  that  in  these  dark  days 

His  lot  is  cast  ? 
God's  hand  within  the  shadow  lays 
The  stones  whereon  His  gates  of  praise 

Shall  rise  at  last," 

Now,  when  emancipation  lingers,  he  prays 
that  the  Red  Sea  of  fratricidal  blood  shall 
at  any  rate  open  a  pathway  for  the  slave. 
Now  he  recites  ballads  of  such  incalcula- 
ble force  as  "Barbara  Frietchie,"  such  a 
magnificent  burst  of  beauty  and  power, 
with  all  his  genius  at  white  heat,  as  ' '  Mith- 
ridates  at  Chios."  Now  he  pictures  tho 
glorious  hour  when  slavery  shall  be  no 
more,  when 

"  The  Eastern  sea  shall  hush  his  waves  to  heai" 
Pacific's  surf-beat  answer  Freedom's  cheer. 
And  one  long  rolling  fire  of  triumph  run 
Between  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  gun," 

until  at  last  the  day  dawns  which  once 
he  had  not  dared  hope  to  see,  and  the  first 
to  welcome  peace,  to  declare  no  conquer- 
or's terms  of  shame,  it  is  given  him  to 
sound  the  paean  of  accomplished  work: 

"  It  is  done  ! 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 
Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel ! 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 
Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town !" 

From  year  to  year  during  this  long  war- 
fare he  sent  out  to  the  world  verses  of 
quite  another  character,  such  a  i^astoral, 
for  instance,  as  "Maud  Muller,"  that  open- 
ed his  way  into  hearts  whose  walls  would 
never  have  fallen  at  the  blowing  of  his 
martial  horn,  and  such  delicate  work  as- 
"  Margaret  Smith's  Journal."  Many  po- 
ems tlirown  ott'  at  odd  moments,  and  of 
which  the  author  thought  so  slightly  that 
he  included  them  in  no  collection,  are 
now  lost.  Among  these  are  "Isabella  of 
Austria,"  written  when  he  was  but  twen- 
ty, and  said  to  have  had  a  grand  ring  to- 
it;  "Palo  Alto,"  which,  assuming  to  be 
the  translation  of  a  Mexican  lament  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "  Rio  Bravo!  Rio- 
Bra  vo  !"  never  did  appear  under  his  name ; 
"Bolivar,"  a  copy  of  which  a  revolution- 
ary general  commanding  in  Venezuela  has. 
lately  requested  of  the  author ;  and  a  poem 
on  Henry  Clay  which  has  had  some  sin- 
gular fortunes,  having  been  metamor- 
phosed in  a  Western  paper  into  an  address, 
to  Mr.  Benton,  and  again  read,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  public  welcome  to  Vicksburg 
given  Sergeant  Prentiss,  as  the  effort  of 
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an  admiring  Soutliern  poet,  and  still  later 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  an  apostrophe 
to  Smith  the  Mormon ! 

It  was  when  the  end  of  the  long  labor 
was  in  sight  that  the  prophet's  rod  began 
to  blossom  in   clustering  songs  and  ba 
lads  of  undying  grace  and  charm : 

"  Legends  and  runes 
Of  credulous  days,  old  fancies  that  have  lain 
Silent  from  boyhood,  taking  voice  again. 
Warmed  into  life  once  more,  even  as  the  tune 
That,  frozen    in   the   fabled 

hunting-horn, 
Thawed  into  sound'' — 
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tenderer  and  more  melodious  than  a  great 
deal  of  his  previous  verse,  although  but 
the  completer  expression  of  that  spirit 
which  had  only  bided  its  time. 

"  For  Avhile  he  wrought  with  strenuous  wil 
The  Avork  his  hands  had  found  to  do, 
He  heard  the  fitful  music  still 

Of  winds  that  out  of  dream-land  blew. 
The  din  about  him  could  not  drown 
What  the  strange  voices  whispered  down ; 
Along  his  task-field  weird  processions  swept, 
The  visionary  pomp  of  stately  phantoms  stepped. 

The  common  air  was  thick  with  dreams — • 
He  told  them  to  the  toiling  crowd ; 
Such  music  as  the  woods  and  streams 

Sang  in  his  ear,  he  sang  aloud. 
In  still,  shut  bays,  on  windy  capes. 
He  heard  the  call  of  beckoning  shapes, 
And  as  the  gray  old  shadows  prompted  him, 
To  homely  moulds  of  rhyme  he  shaped  their  legends 


THE   ROCKY   ISLES   OF   SHOALS.' 


For  now  he  dared  indulge  himself;  he 

had  time  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Father 

Bachiler — the  glint  of  whose  coal-black  eye  is  said  by  the  neighboring  genealogists 

to  be  seen  in  the  eye  of  Whittier  himself,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  of 
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Hawthorne,  and  of  Gushing,  although  we 
do  not  know  how  correctly  informed  these 
household  heralds  are ;  to  rote  the  lament 
of  Goody  Cole,  the  speech  of  Abraham 
Davenport ;  to  hear 

*'  the  ghosts  on  Haley's  Isle  complain, 
Speak  him  off-shore,  and  beg  a  passage   for   old 
Spain"  ; 

and  to  interpret  the  music  of  the  Merri- 
mack in  words  as  sweet  as  its  flow : 

"  Bring  us  the  purple  of  mountain  sunsets, 

Shadows  of  clouds  that  rake  the  hills, 
The  green  repose  of  the  Plymouth  meadows, 

The  gleam  and  ripple  of  Campton  rills. 
Lead  us  away  in  shadow  and  sunshine. 

Slaves  of  fancy  through  all  thy  miles, 
The  winding  ways  of  Pemigew^assett, 

And  Winnipesaukee's  hundred  isles !" 

Now  he  can  stay  to  sketch,  with  a  half- 
dozen  strokes  upon  a  fly-leaf,  pictures  like 
that  of  Gail  Hamilton — 

"  Who,  deeply  earnest,  seeing  well 
The  ludicrous  and  laughable, 
Mingling  in  eloquent  excess 
Her  anger  and  lier  tenderness, 
And  chiding  with  a  half-caress, 
Strives  less  for  her  own  sex  than  ours 
With  principalities  and  powers. 
And  points  us  upward  to  the  clear 
Sunned  heights  of  her  new  atmosphere" ; 

or  the  trenchant  one  of  Anna  Dickinson — 

"  That  young  girl — Domremy's  maid 
Revived  a  nobler  cause  to  aid — 
Shaking  from  warning  finger-tips 
The  doom  of  her  apocalypse" ; 

to  pitch  his  "Tent  upon  the  Beach,"  and 
admit  us  to  the  goodly  company  within, 
among  them  that  poet-publisher  who  has 
seen  the  bards  of  both  hemispheres  with- 
out "their  singing  robes  and  garlands 
on,"  and  whose  likeness  canvas  will  nev- 
er repeat  so  well  as  it  is  given  in  these 
lines — given  as  the  portraits  of  Emerson, 
of  Bayard  Taylor,  of  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Channing,  and  of  a  world  of  others,  have 
been  by  the  same  pencil.  Time  came  for 
"Snow-bound"  too,  at  last,  that  most  per- 
fect of  idyls ;  time  to  pause  and  trace  the 
tales  and  traditions  of  the  region  round 
about,  to  watch  the  mower  on  the  low  sea- 
meadow,  to  sit  on  Appledore  and  survey 
the  Hampton  shore  in  its  purple  evening 
cloud-land  while  the  Portsmouth  beacon 
glimmered  and  the  White  Island  kindled 
its  gold  and  red  star,  to  dwell  on  the  fa- 
miliar sights  of  Hawkswood  and  Crane- 
neck,  Rialside  and  Wenliam,  and  of  the 


landscape  lying  beneath  him  as  he  climb- 
ed the  neighboring  hill  to  look  over 

"orchards  and  planting  lands. 
And  great  salt-marshes  and  glimmering  sands. 
And  where  north  and  south  the  coast-lines  run 
The  blink  of  the  sea  in  breeze  and  sun," 

to  linger  and  listen  to  the  bells  of  New- 
bury swinging  their  silver  speech  across 
the  Salisbury  Sands;  time  to  realize  anew 
that 

"  He  who  wanders  widest  lifts 
No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees," 

and  to  teach  the  world  that  poetry  had  its 
haunts  as  much  beneath  his  own  window 
as  in  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis;  and 
time,  at  last,  with  all  the  rest,  to  find 
that,  well  as  he  loved  the  scenes  he  sang, 
the  common  people,  who  loved  them  too, 
had  come  to  worship  him  as  a  part  of 
them. 

Yet  Mr.  Whittier's  sympathies  have 
never  been  confined  to  one  subject,  or 
bounded  by  the  narrow  range  of  any  sin- 
gle horizon.  The  promise  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Egypt  and  in  Brazil  was 
hailed  by  him  as  eagerly  as  he  had  cele- 
brated the  freeing  of  the  Christian  slaves 
when  Derne  was  stormed  by  Eaton,  as 
eagerly  as  he  wrought  for  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  and  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  in  fact  of  every  other  abuse 
and  wrong  on  earth.  He  has  branded  the 
destruction  of  an  Ursuline  convent  by  a 
Protestant  mob  as  hotly  as  he  has  brand- 
ed the  papal  blessing  of  those  that  slaugh- 
tered at  Perugia;  and  his  "Songs  of  La- 
bor" attest  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  for 
those  so  bowed  to  earth  with  toil  that  they 
never  see  the  stars;  while  through  all  his 
work  runs  the  deep  religious  sense  of  rest 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Everlasting  Wings, 
despite  his  struggles,  and  let  what  will  be- 
tide, 

"  Assured  that  He,  whose  presence  fills 
W^ith  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills, 
No  evil  to  His  creatures  wills. 
The  simple  faith  remains  that  He 
Will  do,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  best  alike  for  man  and  tree ; 
What  mosses  over  one  shall  grow. 
What  life  and  light  the  other  know, 
Unanxious,  leaving  Him  to  show." 

Soaring  to  great  heights  though  they 
do,  yet  his  powers  are  essentially  lyric, 
and  no  poet  since  Burns  has  so  abounded 
in  music — Burns,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
one  of  the  sweetest  poems  of  the  language, 
by-the-way : 
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'The  low  green  prairies  by  the  sea. 


*'Xot  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 
Eternal  echoes  render, 
The  mournful  Tuscan's  haunted  rhyme, 
And  Milton's  starry  splendor. 

''  But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 
To  Nature's  bosom  nearer? 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 
To  love  a  tribute  dearer? 

"  Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 
The  human  feeling  gushes  ! 
The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes  I" 

There  are  few  poets,  too,  that  can  set  the 
scene  more  vividly  and  with  less  effort — 
effort,  indeed,  is  never  anywhere  apparent 
in  Whittier's  pages: 

"  And  there,  on  breezy  morns,  they  saw 

The  fishing  schooners  outward  run, 

Their  low-bent  sails  in  tack  and  flaw 

Turned  white  or  dark  to  shade  and  sun"; 

or  again : 

"Sometimes  a  cloud,  Avith  thunder  black, 
Stooped  low  upon  the  darkening  main. 
Piercing  the  waves  along  its  track 
With  the  slant  javelins  of  the  rain" ; 

and  that  poem  is  full  of  this  pictorial  op- 
portunity in  which  occur  the  lines: 

"What  time  before  the  eastern  light 
The  pale  ghost  of  the  setting  moon 

Shall  hide  behind  yon  rocky  spines. 

And  the  young  archer.  Morn,  shall  break 

His  arrows  on  the  mountain  pines. 
And,  golden-sandaled,  walk  the  lake ;" 

while  sometimes  a  single  line  paints  the 
whole  picture,  as 

"  The  midnight  sword-dance  of  the  northern  sky"  ; 
or  another,  out  of  many : 

"  The   beach-bird,  seaward  flying,  with    his    slant 
wing  to  the  sun." 

Although  not  claiming  it  as  a  superior 
distinction,  yet.  to  our  own  mind,  Mr. 
"W^hittier  is  perhaps  the  most  peculiarly 
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American  poet  of  any  that  our  country 
has  produced.  The  woods  and  water- 
fowl of  Bryant  belong  as  much  to  one 
land  as  to  another;  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
singers — Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
and  their  brethren — with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Joaquin  Miller,  might  as  well  have 
been  born  in  the  land  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  and  Byron  as  in  their  own.  But 
Whittier  is  entirely  the  poet  of  his  own 
soil.  All  through  his  verse  we  see  the 
elements  that  created  it,  from  the  time 
when,  like  that  urchin  with  whom  he  as- 
serts brotherhood,  and  who  has  won  all 
affections,  he  ate  his 

"  m.ilk  and  bread, 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude. 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple  curtains  fringed  with  gold 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold"  ; 

and  when,  but  a  little  older,  his  fancy 
was  fed  with  stories  of  such  religious  ad- 
venture and  self-sacrifice  as  Chalkley's : 

"  Oh,  far  away,  beneath  Xew  England's  sky, 
Even  when  a  boy, 
Following  my  plough  by  Merrimack's  green  shore, 
His  simple  record  I  have  pondered  o'er 
With  deep  and  quiet  joy." 

Thousands  of  his  countrymen  have  lived 
their  boyhood  over  again  with  him  in  the 
"Barefoot  Boy";  remember  with  him  the 
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warped  floor  and  battered  seats  and  "jack- 
knife-carved  initial"  of  the  district  school ; 
have  held  selectmen  and  squire  in  remote 
reverence;  have  felt  with  him  upon  elec- 
tion day  that 

"  The  wide  world  had  not  wealth  to  buy 
The  power  in  my  right  hand" ; 

and  as  Avarm  a  glow  as  the  hearth's  is  re- 
kindled in  their  hearts  as  they  recall  the 
feeding  of  the  fire  in  "  Snow-bound," 

"  Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom." 

As  early  as  that,  it  may  be  seen,  remem- 
bering the  way  in  which  the  children 
watch  the  reflection  of  their  fire  on  the 
snow-storm  of  the  night,  the  poet  was  un- 
folding his  wings  in  tlie  boy,  and  the  fight 
of  his  life  was  beginning  with  his  school- 
book  choice  of  the  ' '  Chief  of  Gambia's 
Golden  Shore"  for  his  memorizing.  We 
often  wonder  if  anywhere  else  in  our  lan- 
guage, or  in  any  other,  there  is  such  an 
autobiographical  poem  as  "Snow-bound," 
with  such  crowded  beauty  and  such  por- 
traiture, so  daringly  simple,  so  perfect,  so 
intense,  so  healthy,  and  so  true,  not  only 
to  its  subject,  but  to  the  life  of  its  period 
in  general,  that  few  of  New  England  de- 
scent can  read  it  without  feeling  it  a  story 
of  their  own  or  of  their  father's  or  mo- 
ther's youth,  with  just  such  snow-falls,  just 
such  barn-yard  life,  just  such  a  "clean- 
winged  hearth,"  and  just  such  a  sweet 
warm  family  life  about  it.  It  is  a  trea- 
sury of  facts  and  habits,  moreover;  and 
one  can  imagine  the  future  antiquarian 
studying   its   lines,   and  gathering  from 


them  all  the  close  details  of  the  phase  of 
civilization  that  it  gives.  It  is  a  poem  that 
seems  fuller  and  finer  with  every  reading; 
one  thinks  of  it  as  a  simple  lay,  one  finds 
it  a  masterpiece  of  art;  and  to  the  beating 
heart  and  kindling  eye  of  those  who  rec- 
ognize its  description  it  is  precious  be- 
yond words. 

Mr.  Whittier  left  that  Haverhill  home, 
and  all  its  farm  life  that  he  has  tlius  so 
perfectly  photographed,  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  old,  having  graduated 
from  the  academy  ten  years  earlier,  and 
began  his  varied  editorial  life,  which,  in 
its  long  and  undaunted  course,  vibrated 
between  Haverhill,  Boston,  and  Washing- 
ton, in  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son, Dr.  Bailey,  and  others  of  that  band 
of  fearless  friends.  Amesbury,  whither 
he  removed,  is  a  picturesque  village  of 
many  hills  and  streams,  divided  from 
Salisbury  by  the  windings  of  the  lovely 
little  Powow  River  so  peculiarly  that  the 
shops  on  one  side  of  the  busy  street  bridg- 
ing the  unguessed  stream  are  in  Ames- 
bury,  and  on  the  other  side  are  in  its 
neighbor.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
with  mills  running  both  by  steam  and 
water  power,  and  with  an  interesting  pop- 
ulation. That  it  is  the  descendant  in  this 
country  of  the  ancient  Ambresbury,  or 
place  of  holy-stones,  upon  the  Avon,  the 
neighbor  of  the  Stonehenge  of  Salisbury, 
which  some  of  the  multitude  of  quarrel- 
ling antiquaries  have  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Arthurian  Round  Table, 
has  been  a  pleasant  thought  to  those  who, 
in  evil  times,  saw  in  Whittier  himself  the 
Sir  Galahad  of  the  new  San  Graal. 
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His  uiotlKT.  liis  IxMuiiful  sister  Eliza- 
Ix'tli.  and  liis  aunt  Mercy,  who  liad  her 
niclie  ill  "  Snow  -  l)()ini(l/"  went  with  liim 
to  Atncsbiii'v,  and  lived  tliere  all  their 
reniaininj^'-  years  —  the  portraits  of  mo- 
ther and  sister  still  keej)ing-  some  visi- 
ble presence  of  them  there.  The  house 
which  for  so  long-  a  time  slieltered  the 
united  household  was  orifrinally  a  cot- 
taofe  of  a  sinofle  story;  another  story  was, 
liowever,  built  over  half  of  it.  pi'esentin^ 


trees,  vines,  shrubs,  and  flowers  g-row 
about  it  and  over  the  fences,  and  tlie  ef- 
fect is  of  exquisite  neatness  and  simple 
taste.  The  timid  amon^,'-  those  who  share 
its  hospitality  are  re-assured  concerning'- 
the  dozen  or  more  outer  dooi-s  of  the  house 
by  the  statement  that  most  of  them  are 
locked  at  nif^lit.  Tin;  library,  or  ^^arden 
room,  as  it  is  called,  is  reached  from  the 
front  door  after  crossing-  a  small  ante- 
room, and  looks  on  one  side  into  the  gar- 
the  gable  end  to  the  street,  and  part  of  it    den,  full  of  pear-trees  and  grapes;  throuf'h 


overhanging  a  small  veranda,  on  which  a 
glass  door  opens  from  the  library.  The 
house  is  of  wood,  as  most  dwellings  are  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  of  a  pale  cream- 
color,  with  white  finishings,  standing  in 
an  inclosure  a  couple  of  rods  or  so  from 
the  street,  and  four  or  live  feet  above  it : 


the  glass  door  on  the  other  side  is  a  view 
of  the  great  green  dome  of  the  Powow 
Hill,  which  is  a  beacon  to  land  and  sea 
for  many  miles  around,  and  is  the  hill 
which  the  poet  so  often  climbs  with  his 
friends,  where  he  stands  remembering  the 
"  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall.**  and  in  the 
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poem  of  the  ' '  Preacher, "  ^nd  whence,  in 
"Miriam,"  he 

" traced  th  ,  track 
Of  the  sea-seeking  river  back, 
Glistening  for  miles  above  its  mouth. 
Through  the  long  valley  to  the  south ; 
And  looking  eastward,  cool  to  view. 
Stretched  the  illimitable  blue. 

...  .In  tiie  north, 
Dim  through  their  misty  hair,  looked  forth 
The  space-dwarfed  mountains  to  the  sea, 
From  m3'stery  to  mystery." 

This  garden  room  was  his  own  sanctum, 
and  above  it  was  his  sleeping-room,  in  the 
happy  years  of  the  poet's  life  in  Amesbury ; 
for  although  that  town  is  still  his  legal 
residence,  and  there  he  is  taxed,  and  re- 
turns regularly  and  religiously  to  cast  his 
vote,  he  now  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  Danvers — a  morning's  drive  away. 
The  interior  of  the  garden  room  does  not 
bear  much  likeness  to  the  general  idea  of 
a  Quaker's  abode.  One  side  is  filled  with 
a  desk  and  books,  among  which  Irish  bal- 
lads have  a  place  of  honor,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  Franklin  fire-place  with  polish- 
ed brasses  throws  its  cheerful  blaze  over 
carpet,  lounge,  and  easy-chairs,  and  on 
walls  covered  with  many  souvenirs — a  wa- 
ter-color of  Harry  Fenn's,  Hill's  picture  of 
the  early  home,  fringed  gentians  painted 
by  Lucy  Larcom,  and  other  trifles  which 
give  character  to  the  room.  In  this  nook 
the  "lords  of  thought"  have  been  made 
welcome;  here  came  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Cary  on  their  romantic  pilgrimage,  and 
here  have  come  many  others  of  the  illus- 
trious women  of  the  day,  most  of  whom 
he  reckons  as  his  friends  in  this  genera- 
tion, as  he  did  Lydia  Maria  Child  and  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  and  their  contemporaries  of 
the  last.  Here  the  x)oet  has  taken  his  ease 
in  the  slippers  that  Gail  Hamilton  made 
for  him,  the  cunning  fingers  reconciling 
his  belligerency  with  his  principles  by 
clothing  in  Quaker  drab  the  enraged 
American  eagle  wrought  upon  them ; 
here  he  has  amused  himself  teaching 
tricks  to  the  house  animals,  which,  if  he 
does  not  love,  he  loves  to  play  with ;  here 
has  this  verse  been  struck  off  like  a  spark, 
and  that  one  painfully  labored  after ;  and 
here,  in  spite  of  his  laurels,  have  the  thun- 
der-bolts of  the  gods  twice  sought  the  wear- 
er, the  last  time  felling  him  to  the  floor  as 
he  stood  in  the  doorway,  prostrating  his 
niece  at  the  same  time,  shattering  a  mir- 
ror, and  piercing  a  rolled-up  window- 
shade  till  it  left  the  burned  mark  of  a  doz- 
en jagged  bullet-holes.    After  that  th  e  trea- 


cherous lightning-rods  were  removed,  his 
nephew  tells  us,  but  the  pertinacious  vend- 
er of  a  new  variety,  who  could  not  make 
the  poet  his  victim,  had  his  revenge  by 
heading  his  prospectus  with  a  cut  of  the 
lightning  descending  upon  Mr.  Whittier's 
house,  and  doing  the  havoc  it  could  not 
have  done  had  the  house  owned  this  pecul- 
iar and  particular  protector. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  never  married,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  exquisite 
lines  entitled  "Benedicite,"  he  has  given 
the  public  no  clew  to  the  romance  of 
his  youth.  His  sister  Elizabeth,  sympa- 
thizing with  him  completely,  of  a  rare 
poetic  nature  and  fastidious  taste,  and  of 
delicate  dark-eyed  beauty,  was  long  a  com- 
panion that  must  have  made  the  want  of 
any  other  less  keenly  felt  than  by  lonely 
men  in  general.  The  bond  between  the 
sister  and  brother  was  more  perfect  than 
any  of  which  we  have  known,  except  that 
between  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  in 
this  instance  the  conditions  were  of  per- 
fect moral  and  mental  health.  To  the 
preciousness  of  the  relationship  the  pages 
of  the  poet  bear  constant  witness,  and 
Amesbury  village  is  full  of  traditions  of 
their  affection,  and  of  the  gentle  loveli- 
ness and  brilliant  wit  of  Elizabeth,  whom 
the  people  admired  and  reverenced  almost 
as  much  as  they  do  the  poet  himself.  For 
his  old  neighbors  have  the  closest  affec- 
tion for  Mr.  Whittier;  except  very  occa- 
sionally, what  was  his  thought  has  been 
theirs;  and  now  that  he  is  not  with  them 
daily,  they  miss  him  sadly,  and  among 
those  who  miss  him  most  and  make  the 
most  complaint  about  it  are  the  children 
on  the  street.  This  is  not  remarkable 
when  one  remembers  that  Mr.  Whittier 
does  not  stand  on  his  dignity,  but  joins 
in  the  game  played  in  his  presence,  writes 
his  nonsense  verses  on  demand,  has  the 
keenest  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  loves 
all  sorts  of  innocent  fun.  We  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  was  known  among  the 
children  as  the  man  with  the  parrot — the 
parrot  being  a  remarkable  bird  that  used 
to  stop  the  doctor's  gig  with  his  "Whoa!" 
and  when  the  school  bell  rang  would  call 
from  his  lofty  perch,  "Run  in,  boys!  run 
in !" — the  fact  being  that  the  children  felt 
the  parrot  to  be  a  bond  between  them,  and 
he  was  less  of  a  demigod  and  more  of  a 
man  to  their  imagination  on  account  of 
'  •  Charlie. "  Mr.  Whittier  is  of  course  very 
fond  of  children,  and  has  been  known  to 
risk  the  loss  of  an  important  train  with 
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equanimity  when  the  easy-going-,  good- 
natured  hackman  had  been  overtaken  b}^ 
an  ux^roarious  school  of  children,  and  had 
gone  with  them  for  a  little  drive,  appear- 
ing at  the  door  at  -leTigth,  the  carriage 
overflowing  with  the  rosy  faces  of  the 
laughing  little  people,  who  cared  nothing 
about  time,  tide,  and  the  train. 

At  seventy-six  years  and  over  one  can 
be  said  to  have  the  beauty  only  of  age,  strik- 
ing as  that  is  in  Mr.  Whittier's  case,  with 
the  dark  eye  and  the  full  beard,  where  black 
lines  still  a^^pear  among  the  silver,  while 
his  form  is  as  straight  and  his  ste^)  is  as 
firm  and  elastic  as  ever.  But  the  poet's 
youthful  beauty  is  reported  to  have  been 
extraordinary:  very  tall,  erect,  and  well 
knit,  with  fine  features, 'dark  skin,  and  a 
flashing,  deep-set  black  eye,  he  could  not 
have  looked  the  Quaker  to  any  extent; 
and  in  fact  we  think  he  is  more  of  a  Quak- 
er in  habit  and  affection  than  anything 
else.     He  has  himself  recognized  that 

''  Over  restless  wings  of  song 
His  birthright  garb  hung  loose"; 


and  even  though  he  clings  to  the  forms 
of  the  sect  in  many  I'espects,  using  the 
plain  language  generally,  and  tells  some- 
where why  he  prefers  the  silence  of  tlie 
meeting  for  worship  rather  than  any  soli- 
tude of  wood  or  wild  where  Nature  speaks 
to  him  with  a  thousand  voices  and  catches 
him  with  a  thousand  hands,  yet  he  dresses 
so  nearly  like  men  of  the  world  in  cut  and 
color  that  only  practiced  eyes  could  detect 
the  slight  difference  in  the  shape  of  his 
coat,  and  his  feelings  about  such  matters 
are  entirely  liberal.  When  his  little 
niece  wanted  the  scarlet  cape  that  other 
children  wore,  and  there  was  objection  in 
the  house  on  account  of  the  Quaker  cus- 
tom, Mr.  Whittier  insisted  that  she  should 
be  gratified,  although,  sooth  to  say,  poet 
as  he  is,  he  himself  can  not  tell  red  from 
green  till  sunlight  falls  upon  it.  Once, 
indeed,  the  library  fire,  of  which  he  is  so 
fond,  having  damaged  the  border  of  the 
wall-pax^er,  he  matched  the  pattern  and 
triumphantly  replaced  it  before  detection, 
only  to  learn  that  he  had  substituted  for 
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the  green  vine  one  of  bii^lit  autumnal 
crimson.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  poet's  im- 
agination that  this  defec'  of  vision  is  no- 
where evident  in  his  work,  altliougli  one 
might  gather  there  that  while,  as  he  says, 
"his  eye  was  beauty's  powei^less  slave," 
yet  iiglit  and  shade  please  liim  more  than 
variety  and  depth  of  hue. 

After  the  loss  of  his  sister  his  niece  kept 
]iis  house  until  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Pickard,  of  the  Portland  Transcript,  a 
gentleman  w^ho  has  Avritten  most  appre- 
ciatingly  of  Mr.  Whittier,  and  to  whom 
we  are  greatly  indebted  in  preparing  this 
article.  There  was  a  pleasant  coincidence 
attending  this  marriage  of  his  niece,  as  her 
husband  w^as  the  nephew  of  the  old  school- 
master and  dearest  friend  of  the  poet, 
Joshua  Coffin,  the  historian  of  Newbury. 
But  the  marriage  broke  up  his  home  in  a 
measure,  and  not  long  afterward  he  went 
to  Danvers,  a  town  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston,  where  he  makes  his  home  at 
Oak  Knoll  with  some  charming  and  con- 
genial cousins.  The  Amesbury  residence, 
however,  occupied  by  old  friends,  remains 
nearly  as  it  always  has  been. 

The  estate  of  Oak  Knoll  is  one  of  some 
historical  associations,  as  here  once  lived 
the  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  the  only  cler- 
gyman in  the  annals  of  Salem  witchcraft 
w4io  was  hung  for  dark  dealings  —  Dan- 
vers having  originally  been  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Salem,  where  witchcraft  came  to 
a  blaze,  and  w^as  stamped  out  of  existence, 
while  the  fire  still  continued  to  rage  for 
many  years  thereafter  in  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  world  that  accepted  the  Bibli- 
cal command,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a 
w^itch  to  live.''  The  only  relic  on  the 
place  of  its  tragedy  is  the  well  of  the  Bur- 
roughs house,  which  is  still  in  the  hay 
field,  and  over  which  is  the  resting-place 
of  the  sounding-board  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
church  where  the  Avitches  were  tried. 
Yet  there  is  still  one  witch  to  be  seen  there, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Little  Red  Riding-hood, 
the  delight  of  all  the  family,  reminding 
one  of  her  cousin's  humorous  lines  of  long 
ago: 

"  Our  witches  are  no  longer  old 
And  wrinkled  beldames,  Satan-sold, 
But  young  and  gay  and  laugliing  creatures, 
With  the  heart's  sunshine  on  their  features." 

The  estate,  possessed  of  great  natural 
advantages,  occupies  some  sixty  acres,  all 
finely  laid  out  and  adorned.  "The  large 
and  conveniently  arranged  edifice,"  says 
Mr.  Pickard,  "stands  upon  an  eminence 


in  the  midst  of  a  wide  park.  Winding 
driveways  lead  up  to  it  from  the  'road. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  house,  and  com- 
pletely encircled  by  the  curving  approach- 
es, is  a  picturesque  knoll  in  the  form  of  a 
dome,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  carpet  of 
grass,  making  one  of  the  most  charming 
lawns  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  This 
knoll,  the  summit  of  which  is  a  little 
higher  than  the  site  occupied  by  the 
house,  is  crowned  by  two  magnificent 
trees,  an  oak  and  a  hickory.  The  estate 
might  well  have  been  named  for  either  of 
these  noble  trees.  The  grounds  slope  to- 
ward the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west, 
with  just  enough  of  irregularity  to  height- 
en the  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  each  di- 
rection. Trees,  in  clumps  and  singly,  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen,  are  j^laced  with 
careful  reference  to  artistic  effect.  The 
variety  of  trees  is  very  great,  many  of 
them  being  rarely  seen  in  New  England. 
There  is  a  fine  magnolia  near  the  house, 
and  farther  off  a  tulip-tree.  The  rich 
dark  hue  of  a  purple  beech  calls  attention 
to  a  fine  grove  in  the  w^estern  distance. 
There  are  English  elms  and  English  oaks, 
an  immense  Norway  spruce,  also  hem- 
locks, pines,  chestnuts,  and  almost  every 
other  tree  that  can  be  made  to  grow  in  this 
climate.  There  are  great  orchards  of  ap- 
ples and  pears ;  a  garden  flanked  with  lux- 
uriant grape  -  vines,  and  yielding  all  the 
smaller  fruits,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
also  roses  in  abundance.  Near  the  east- 
ern piazza  of  the  house  is  a  large  circular 
flower  garden  surrounded  by  a  neat  hedge, 
with  great  green  arches  for  gateways  to  it. 
In  the  centre  of  this  garden  is  a  fountain 
throwing  a  fine  spray  to  a  considerable 
height.  In  this  garden  Mr.  Whittier  is  to 
be  seen  at  work  each  pleasant  morning 
before  breakfast  with  rake,  hoe,  and 
broom.  All  the  beds  and  w^alks  are  kept 
exquisitely  neat,  for  the  poet  is  thorough 
in  everything  he  undertakes." 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  in  and 
about  so  delightful  a  home  the  poet  enjoys 
himself  greatly.  He  is  but  an  hour  from 
Boston  and  many  pleasures  there;  it  is  a 
short  drive  to  Salem;  Harriet  Preston 
lives  near  enough  to  be  a  frequent  caller, 
and  bring  the  gentle  sweetness  of  Proven- 
yal  poetry  with  her;  Gail  Hamilton  drives 
over  often  of  an  afternoon ;  the  distance  is 
not  great  to  any  one  of  the  rest  of  the  large 
circle  of  his  celebrated  friends  that  Essex 
County  holds.  He  is  out-of-doors  a  great 
deal;  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  horses,  and 
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and  H'arioss  dnvor;  and  whon  thcrf*  is  notliiiif''  olso  to  do  he  watches  from  Jiis 
l)orti('o  tlie  antics  of  tlic  doj.'-s  and  squirrels,  tlie  latter  (as  no  ^uns  are  allowed  upon  the 
place)  takin«r  liberties  that  puzzle  such  fellows  as  the  little  Dandie  Dinmont  who  has 
the  care  of  the  house  upon  liis  shoulders, 


and  who  darts  after  them  in  a  terrible  fury, 
and  when  he  has  treed  them,  in  his  wrath 
stands  on  his  hind-feet,  waves  his  j)aws, 
and  whines.  l)e<r*,'-ino-  them  to  come  down. 
In  winter  some  of  these  squirrels  come  to 
the  windows  to  be  fed;  and  the  quails  and 
hluebirds  are  quite  as  tame  at  all  times. 
The  house  fronts  the  south,  and 
lias  a  couple  of  noble  verandas, 
with  pillars  twenty'  feet  hiofh. 
where  one  sits  overlooking  the 
landscape,  the  verandas  connect- 
ed by  a  hall  in  tlie  rear  of 
the  parlor.  Inside,  the 
rooms  are  all  larg-e  and 
handsome,  finelv  furnish- 
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ed.  and   lia\]n^   thai    quintessence 
of  cheerfulness  — open  fire   place>. 
broad  hearths  and  shuiino-  andirons 
and  fcndei  «5       0\  er  the  parlor  mar  - 
tel    IS   a   beautiful   portrait    of  Mr. 
Whittier,  painted  forty  years  ago: 
and  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
room   is   a    verd-antique    figure    of 
Hercules  that  u.sed  to  stand  on  Mr. 
Sumner's  library  ta- 
ble ;  and  opposite  it, 
on  a  fine  cabinet,  is 
the  sitting  statuette 
of  Mr.  Sumner.      In 
the  cabinet,  with  oth- 
er objects  of  interest, 
is  the  album  of  water- 
color  sketches  of  the 
region  he  has  loved 
and  sung,  given  the 
poet  by  the  ladies  of 
Amesbury  on  his  sev- 
entieth birthday — the 
day  celebrated  by  a  portion  of  his  more  famous  friends  and  lovers  in  Boston  with  a 
grand  banquet,  the  account  of  which  is  preserved  in  a  large  scrap-book,  together 
-with  the  tributes  of  his  countrymen  and  country-women,  published  and  unpubfished, 
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and  testifying  to  a  love  as  wide  as  the  re- 
public, sent  him  on  the  same  memorable 
occasion.  Across  the  hall  is  the  family 
sitting-room,  and  beyond  the  dining-room 
is  a  little  library  with  a  glass  door  open- 
ing on  the  western  portico,  built  for  Mr. 
Whittier  particularly.  Here  are  photo- 
graphs of  Sturge,  Starr  King,  and  many 
others  with  whom  he  has  held  intimate 
relations,  together  with  paintings  of  the 
White  Mountain  region  of  Ossipee  and 
Bearcamp,  where  he  spends  some  weeks 
of  every  summer,  and  whose  beauty  seems 
to  satisfy  his  soul.  Above  the  parlor  is 
his  spacious  sleeping-room,  furnished  aft- 
er Mr.  Eastlake's   ideas.     Here  hangs  a 


fine  marine  view,  a  sketch  of  the  Shoals, 
and  a  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  another  cher- 
ished friend.  The  windows,  wliich  are  on 
three  sides  of  the  room,  command  all  the 
beauty  of  the  place— flower  garden  and 
fountain,  the  velvet  turf  of  the  knoll,  the 
stately  groups  of  trees  against  a  western 
sky,  and  the  lofty  lawns  about  the  turret- 
ed  asylum  on  the  distant  hill. 

Once  in  a  while  from  this  pleasant  place 
Mr.  Whittier  returns  to  his  old  haunts,  to 
Amesbury  and  Merrimack,  Salisbury  and 
Newburyport  and  Marblehead.  He  re- 
members the  May-flowers  growing  thick 
and  pink  among  the  mosses  under  the 
damp  shadow  of  the  firs  of  Follymill ;  the 
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suiisot  sliiiiiiij]:  })a(*k  ailiirri  wlK^ro  tlu^  nar- 
row Powow  sli(l('s  IxMuniili  a  si(M'})  and 
]ofty  bank;  tlie  bough-hun*^*  mirror  of  tbo 
Arti(']i()k(\  wiili  its  emerald  and  amber 
<le])ths,  ;nid  tlie  painted  sliadow  of  tlie 
tethered  ])la('k  and  searl(^t  skiff;  tlie  rosy 
bloom  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  the  sialit  th(M*e, 
as  one  rests  on  the  carpet  of  the  brown 
pine  pins,  of  the  ships  sailing*  out  of 
Gloucester  and  into  Portland  ;  the  Hamp- 
ton meadows,  ricli  in  pur])les,  rusty  reds, 
and  all  the  tints  of  ripened  grass,  carrying 
the  eye  away  with  long  lines  into  infinity; 
the  ice-boats  skimming  u])  the  Salisbury 
«hore  of  the  Merrimack  in  winter;  the 
pines  of  Deer  Island;  the  round-backed 
Hundreds,  with  the  fleece-white  comb  of 
the  breakei's  on  Ipswich  bar  at  their  feet, 
imd  all  the  azure  hazes  that  they  wear  as 
the  sail,  on  summer  mornings,  slips  down 
■some  one  of  the  countless  silver  creeks  of 
the  PluiTi  Island  River;  and  the  long 
Plum  Island  dunes  themselves,  where  the 
•sea  sounds  all  night — 

"Pulse  of  the  midnight,  beating  slow." 

But  he  returns  from  them  all  to  Oak  Knoll ; 
there  he  lives,  and  there  he  is  delighted  to 
see  his  friends ;  for  though  lie  seems  timid 
and  reserved  to  the  stranger,  yet  he  is  of 
ii  marked  social  turn,  liking  to  reach  the 
varying  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  people  on 
all  sorts  of  topics,  and  very  glad  of  gay 
-companionship,  although  the  severe  neu- 
ralgic headaches  to  which  he  has  always 
been  subject  unfit  him  for  much  general 
society,  and  cause  him  usually  to  take  a 
back  seat  at  the  lecturer  aiul  public  meet- 
ings that  he  attends,  not  from  modesty, 
hut  that  he  may  slip  out  without  annoy- 
ance when  the  pain  begins.  His  modesty, 
however,  is  extreme,  although  any  one  who 
•chanced  to  observe  him  once  applauding 
his  own  verses  from  a  lecturer's  lips  might 
not  have  thought  so,  had  it  not  occurred 
to  him  that  the  poet  failed  to  recognize 
his  own  clothed  in  the  sonorous  tones  of 
Dr.  Chapin's  voice.  Perhaps  it  is  these 
headaches  that  make  it  so  difficult  to  se- 
cure him  as  the  guest  of  public  dinners 
and  similar  occasions.  We  remember  him 
once  at  a  dinner  given  Mrs.  Stowe  by  the 
Atlantic  Club,  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
where  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Lowell, 
Colonel  Higginson,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  oth- 
er as  brilliant  talkers,  made  the  hours 
.sparkle,  and  where  a  shy  and  silent-suf- 
fering young  woman  occasionally  looked 
:at  him,  her  opposite  neighbor,  as  if  she 
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knew  he  was  the  only  one  th(;re  who  f(iU 
as  uncomfortable  as  sIk;  did.  While  acute 
nervous  sensation  causes  Mr.  Whitti(;r  to 
feel  disturbed  if  crowded,  he  lik(;s  to  sit 
remotely  and  look  at  a  crowd,  acknow- 
ledging that  in  him 

"  natuie  cornpronii.<«o(l  between 
Good  fellow  and  recluse;" 

and  he  enjoys,  thus,  at  the  mountain 
places,  resting  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel 
and  watching  the  arrivals  and  departures, 
losing  nothing  comical  in  dress,  charac- 
teristic, or  behavior,  his  quick  eye  seeking 
for  any  idiosyncrasy,  catching  anything 
laughable,  and  no  bridal  party,  however 
well  disguised,  escaping  it.  Swift  to  see 
the  ridiculous,  only  those  who  know  him 
Avell,  or  who  remember  the  delicate  humor 
of  his  i^rose  writings,  guess  from  his  grave 
demeanor,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  solemn 
bore  or  some  flatterer  lost  to  the  fear  of 
man,  the  amusement  with  which  he  is 
brimming  over,  and  which  only  betrays 
itself  by-and-by  when  nobody's  feelings 
can  be  hurt.  Of  course  he  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  endure,  and 
perhaps  in  no  more  vexatious  form  than 
in  the  submission  of  reams  of  manuscript 
for  his  consideration  by  young  writers  who 
have  no  consideration.  He  reads  and  crit- 
icises and  returns  these  manuscripts,  oft- 
en, too,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  fledge- 
lings; he  answers  as  much  as  a  couple  of 
thousand  requests  for  autographs  yearly; 
his  kindness  and  his  generosity  to  young 
writers  are  so  proverbial  that  even  long 
novels  are  sent  him  with  the  request  that 
he  will  secure  a  publisher  for  them. 
That  all  this  is  an  impertinence  past  ex- 
pression he  never  allows  the  guilty  party 
to  feel,  although  it  costs  him  hours  of 
invaluable  time — time  the  more  invalua- 
ble that  the  headaches  of  which  we  have 
spoken  seldom  let  him  work  continuously 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  he 
is  not  an  inspirational  writer;  he  reaches 
his  best  only  when  application  and  effort 
have  flred  his  brain  ;  he  subjects  his  verses 
to  minute  and  severe  revision,  and  he  be- 
lieves thoroughly  in  hard  work.  The 
sums  that  Mr.  Whittier  has  received  for 
his  work  of  late  years  have  been  more 
like  compensation  than  formerly;  and  al- 
though he  is  by  no  means  rich,  yet  his 
circumstances  are  quite  comfortable.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  authors  to  whom  a  pub- 
lisher has  been  better  than  his  word,  as 
happened  when,  after  the  success  of  the 
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illustrated  issue  of  "Snow-bound,"  he  re- 
ceived a  second  check  for  the  same  amount 
as  that  paid  on  the  orig-inal  contract. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  reading  the  ambi- 
tious efforts  of  aspirants  that  demands  are 
made  upon  Mr.  Whittier:  innumerable 
requests  of  other  natures  crowd  in  upon 
him,  sucli,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
clerg-yman  who  wished  his  signature  to  a 
poem  that  he  had  himself  composed,  pos- 
sibly less  from  vanity  than  to  help  a  good 
cause  by  the  publicity  of  an  established 
name :  ' '  How  Avould  that  accord  with  thy 
preaching  ?"  asked  Mr.  Whittier.  That 
his  co-operation  should  constantly  be 
sought  in  charities,  and  that  beggars 
should  clamor  at  his  heels  for  all  sums 
from  a  pittance  to  a  competency,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  and  owing  to  his  belief  in 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  he  has  been  as  ea- 
gerly beset  by  claimants  for  public  office. 
We  recall  in  this  connection  a  striking 
example  of  his  kindness  and  large-minded 
liberality.  An  ardent  and  unflinching 
peace  Democrat,  after  the  war,  learned 
that  the  President  would  nominate  him 
for  an  important  position  if  he  wished  it; 
he  decided  not  to  let  his  name  be  used,  but 
in  speaking  of  the  subject  to  Mr.  Sumner, 
the  latter  said,  "A  miracle  occurred  in 
this  affair.  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Whittier—" 

"That  Avas  a  miracle,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, thinking  only  of  the  wonder  of  the 
poet's  doing  so  practical  and  business-like 
a  thing  as  to  use  the  telegraph. 

"The  miraculous  thing  about  it,"  said 
Mr.  Sumner,  "is  that  Whittier  urges  that 
if  your  name  is  sent  in  you  should  be  con- 
firmed." 

"I  had  rather  have  the  telegram  than 
the  position,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Whittier  had  probably  felt,  in  the 
matter,  that  the  devotion  of  the  person 
concerned  to  the  ideal  principles  of  de- 
mocracy Avas  something  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  partisanship,  and  in  the  pure  serv- 
ice of  Freedom. 

People  come  to  him,  also,  in  their  grief 
and  trouble,  and  to  more  than  one  tor- 
tured soul  has  he  given  peace.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  friend  of  his  early  days,  in  the 
time  Avlien  religion  held  men  by  cruder 
bonds  than  now,  who  was  pursued  by  the 
idea  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  felt  himself  doomed  to  damnation. 

"And  so  thee  really  thinks  thee  will  go 


to  hell  ?"  said  Mr.  Whittier,  after  listening 
to  the  tale  of  torment. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  cried  the  suf- 
ferer. 

"  Does  thee  hate  thy  fellow-men  ?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  Whittier. 

"  No,  no,"  said  his  unhappy  friend. 

"Don't  thee  hate  God,  then  ?"  came  the- 
next  question. 

"I  love  Him,"  was  the  answer,  "  what- 
ever happen  to  me." 

"  Don't  thee  hate  God,  who  would  send 
thee  to  hell,  and  let  others,  who  thee  knows- 
have  led  worse  lives,  go  to  heaven  ?" 

"No.  I  am  glad  of  everyone  that  is- 
saved,  even  if  I  am  to  be  a  castaway." 

"Now  what  does  thee  think  the  devil- 
will  do  with  thee  ?  How  can  he  use  thee 
— one  who  loves  the  God  that  condemns, 
him  to  torment,  one  who  loves  his  fellow- 
men,  and  would  keep  them  out  of  the 
clutches  of  Satan — how  can  the  devil  em- 
l)loy  thee  or  endure  thee  ?" 

For  the  first  time  in  months  the  wretch- 
ed man  laughed  with  his  old  heartiness, 
and  from  that  moment  began  to  shake  oft" 
his  morbid  terrors. 

There  are  few  men  who  can  look  back 
on  a  life  of  such  achievement  as  Mr. 
Wliittier  can,  and  fewer  still  who  would 
do  so  with  such  humility.  That  he  is  not 
self-satisfied  shows  simply  how  great  he 
is ;  he  fancies  the  songs  he  has  not  sung 
are  sweeter  than  those  he  has,  and  he  begs 
his  friends  to  read  between  the  lines 

"  The  larger  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs." 

Resting  in  his  happy  age,  he  feels  the- 
currents  of  earth  and  heaven  helping  on 
the  purposes  for  which  he  strove,  dreams, 
of  a  diviner  race  to  come  as  the  earth 
moves  sunward,  and 

"Takes  by  faith,  while  living, 
His  freehold  of  thanksgiving." 

For  ourselves,  feeling  the  reverence  due 
so  good  and  great  a  life,  so  beautiful  a  soul, 
and  such  proud  performance,  we  have 
hesitated  as  though  it  were  a  sacrilege  to- 
write,  when  he  has  himself  implored: 

"0  living  friends  who  love  me, 

0  dear  ones  gone  above  me, 
Careless  of  other  fame, 

1  leave  to  you  my  name. 
Hide  it  from  idle  praises, 
Save  it  from  evil  phrases : 

Why,  when  dear  lips  that  spake  it 
Are  dumb,  should  strangers  wake  it?"' 


AT  MEXTONE.— i. 


"*'  Keyinat  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citvonen  hlillien  .^" 

GOKTHE. 

IT  is  of  no  consequence  why  or  how  we 
came  to  Mentone.  The  vast  subject  of 
health  and  health  resorts,  of  balancings 
between  Torquay  and  Madeira,  Algeria 
and  Sicily,  and,  in  a  smaller  sphere,  be- 
tween Cannes,  Nice,  Mentone,  and  San 
Hemo,  may  as  well  be  left  at  one  side 
while  we  happily  imitate  the  Happy- 
thought  Man's  trains  in  Bradshaw,  which 
never  "start,"  but  "arrive."  We  there- 
fore arrived.  Our  party,  formed  not  by 
selection,  or  even  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  (after  the  ocean  and  Channel),  but 
simply  by  chance  aggregation,  was  now 
composed  of  Mrs.  Trescott  and  her  daugh- 
ter Janet,  Professor  Mackenzie,  Miss 
Graves,  the  two  youths  Iiiness  and  Baker, 
my  niece,  and  myself,  myself  being  Jane 
Jefferson,  aged  fifty,  and  my  niece  Mar- 
garet Severin,  agedlwenty-eight. 

As  I  said  above,  we  were  an  aggrega- 
tion. The  Trescotts  had  started  alone, 
but  had  ''accumulated"  (so  Mrs.  Trescott 


informed  me)  the  Professor.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  started  alone,  and  had  accumu- 
lated the  Trescotts.  Inness  and  Baker 
had  started  singly,  but  had  first  accumu- 
lated each  other,  and  then  ourselves; 
while  Margaret  and  I,  having  accumu- 
lated Miss  Graves,  found  ourselves,  with 
her,  imbedded  in  the  aggregation,  part- 
ly by  chance  and  partly  by  that  power- 
ful force  propinquity.  Arriving  at  Men- 
tone,  our  aggregation  Avent  unbroken  to 
the  Hotel  des  Anglais,  in  the  East  Bay, 
the  East  Bay,  the  Professor  said,  being 
warmer  than  the  West:  the  Professor  had 
been  at  Mentone  before.  ' '  The  East  Bay, " 
he  explained,  "is  warmer  because  more 
closely  encircled  by  the  mountains,  which 
rise  directly  behind  the  house.  The  West 
Bay  has  more  level  space,  and  there  are 
several  little  valleys  opening  into  it, 
through  which  currents  of  air  can  pass;  it 
is  therefore  cooler,  but  only  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  degrees."  It  was  evening, 
and   our    omnibus    proceeded   at   a  pace 
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adapted  to  the  "Dead  March"  from  Saul 
through  a  street  so  narrow  and  walled  in 
that  it  was  like  going*  through  catacombs. 
Only,  as  Janet  remarked,  they  did  not 
crack  whips  in  the  catacombs,  and  here 
the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  principally 
cracks.  But  the  Professor  brought  up 
tlie  flagellants  who  miglit  have  been 
there,  and  they  remained  up  until  we 
reached  our  destination.  We  decided 
that  the  cracking  of  whips  and  the  wash 
of  the  sea  w^ere  the  especial  sounds  of 
Mentone;  but  the  whips  ceased  at  night- 
fall, and  the  waves  kept  on,  making  a  soft 
murmurous  sound  Avhich  lulled  us  all  to 
restful  slumber.  We  learned  later  that 
all  vehicles  are  obliged,  by  orders  from  the 
town  authorities,  to  proceed  at  a  snaiFs 
pace  through  the  narrow  street  of  the 
"old  tow^n,"  the  city  treasury  not  being 
rich  enough  to  i3ay  for  the  number  of 
wooden  legs  and  arms  which  would  be 
required  were  this  rule  disregarded. 

The  next  morning  when  we  opened  our 
windows  there  entered  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  is  the  bluest  water  in  the  world; 
not  a  clear  cold  blue  like  that  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  but  a  soft  warm  tint  like  that  of  a 
June  sky,  shading  off  on  the  horizon,  not 


into  darker  blue  or  gray,  but 
into  the  white   of  opal  and 
mother-of-pearl.      With    the 
sea  came  in  also  the  sunshine. 
The  sunshine  of  Mentone  is- 
its  glory,  its  riches,  its  espe- 
cial  endowment.       Day  fol- 
lows    day,    month     follows, 
month,  without  a  cloud;  the 
air   is    pure    and   dry,  fog   is    unknown. 
"The  sun  never  stops  shining;"  and  to- 
show   that   this    idea,   which    soon    takes, 
possession   of   one   there,  is   not  without 
some  foundation,  it  can  be  stated  that  the- 
average  number  of  days  upon  w^hich  the- 
sun  does  shine,  as  the  phrase  is,  all  day 
long  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine;  that 
is,  almost  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
"All  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun," 
writes  Shakspeare;  and  certainly  "cheer"" 
is  the  word  that  best  expresses  the  effect 
of  the  constant  sunshine  of  Mentone. 

We  all  came  to  breakfast  w^itli  uncloud- 
ed foreheads;  even  the  three  fixed  wrin- 
kles which  crossed  Mrs.  Trescott's  brow 
(she  always  alluded  to  them  as  "midnight 
oil")  were  not  so  deep  as  usual,  and  her 
little  countenance  looked  as  though  it  had 
been,  if  not  ironed,  at  least  smoothed  out 
by  the  long  sleep  in  the  soft  air.  She 
floated  into  the  sunny  breakfast-room  in 
an  aureola  of  white  lace,  with  Janet  be- 
side her,  and  followed  by  Inness  and  Ba- 
ker. Margaret  and  I  had  entered  a  mo- 
ment before  with  Migs  Graves,  and  pre- 
sently Professor  Mackenzie  joined  us,  ra- 
diating intelligence  through  his  shining 
spectacles  to  that  extent  that  I  immedi- 
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atcly  i)r('|)ared  inysclf  for  tlic  "  Indc'cds?" 
'Is  il  possibles?"  "  Voii  sur|)ris('  mo,"' 
with  which  T  was  accMistomod  to  assist 
liim,  wJHM),  after  j^'oiii^-  all  around  the  cir- 
cle in  vain  for  an  attentivi*  eye,  he  came 
at  last  to  mine,  which  are  not  beautiful,  I 
but  always,  I  trust,  friendly  to  the 
friendless.  Yet  so  stdf- deceived  is 
man  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if 
at  this  moment  interrooated  as  to  his 
best  listener  durinji'  that  journey  and 
sojourn  at  Mentone,  he  would  imme- 
diately reply,  "Miss  Trescott." 

People  were  coming"  in  and  out  of 
the  room  while  we  were  there,  the  light 
Continental  ''first  breakfast"  of  rolls 
and  coffee  or  tea  not  detaining"  them 
long".  Tw^o,  however,  were  evidently 
loitering,  under  a  flimsy  pretext  of 
reading"  the  unflimsy  London  Times, 
in  order  to  have  a  longer  look  at  Janet ; 
these  two  were  Englishmen.  Was  Ja- 
net, then,  beautiful  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion hard  to  answer.  She  was  a  slen- 
der, graceful  girl  with  a  delicate  Amer- 
ican face,  small,  well -poised  head, 
sweet  voice,  quiet  manner,  and  eyes — 
well,  yes,  the  expression  in  Janet's 
eyes  w^as  certainly  a  remarkable  en- 
dowment. It  could  never  be  fixed  in 
colors ;  it  can  not  be  described  in  ink ; 
it  may  perhaps  be  faintly  indicated  as 
each  gazing  man's  ideal  promised  land. 
And  this  centre  was  surrounded  by 
such  a  blue  and  child -like  uncon- 
sciousness that  every  new-comer  tum- 
bled in  immediately,  as  into  a  blue  lake, 
and  never  emerged. 

"You  have  been  roaming.  Profess- 
or," said  Mrs.  Trescott,  as  he  took  his 
seat;  "  you  have  a  fine  breezy^  look  of 
the  sea.  I  heard  the  wa-ash,  wa-ash, 
upon  the  beach  all  night.  But  you 
have  been  out  early,  communing  with 
Aurora.      Do  not  deny  it." 

The  Professor  had  no  idea  of  denj^- 
ing  it.  ''I  have  been  as  far  as  the 
West  Bay,"  he  said,  taking"  a  roll. 
' '  Mentone  has  two  bays,  the  East,  where 
we  are,  and  the  West,  the  two  being- 
separated  by  the  port  and  the  'old 
town.'  Behind  us,  on  the  north,  ex- 
tends the  double  chain  of  mountains, 
the  first  rising  almost  directly  from 
the  sea,  the  second  and  higher  chain 
behind,  so  that  the  two  together  form 
a  screen,  w^hich  completely  protects 
this  coast.  Thus  sheltered,  and  open- 
ing only  toward  the  south,  the  bays  of 


Mentone  arc  like  a  (conservatory,  and  irr 
lik'e  tlie  pljiiils  growing-  within."  (Tiiis, 
foi"  the  Professor,  was  (|uite  ))oetical.) 

"I  have  oft(Mi  thought  thai  to  be  a  flow- 
er ill  a  conservatory  won  hi  he  a  ha))|>y 
lot,""  obsei'ved    .laiiel.       ■■()iie    could    lia\c 
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the  perfumes,  sit  still  all  the  time,  and 
never  be  out  in  the  rain." 

"I  trust.  Miss  Trescott,  you  have  not 
often  been  exposed  to  inclement  wea- 
ther ?"  said  the  Professor,  looking  up. 

He  meant  rain ;  but  Mrs.  Trescott,  who 
took  it  upon  herself  to  answer  him,  al- 
ways meant  metaphor.  "Not  yet,"  she 
answered ;  "no  inclement  weather  yet  for 
my  child,  because  I  have  stood  between. 
But  the  time  may  come  when,  that  bar- 
rier removed — "  Here  she  waved  her  lit- 
tle claw-like  hand,  heavy  with  gems,  in 
a  sort  of  sepulchral  suggestiveness,  and 
took  refuge  in  coffee. 

The  Professor,  who  supposed  the  con- 
versation still  concerned  the  weather,  said 
a  word  or  two  about  the  excellent  English 
umbrella  he  had  purchased  in  London, 
and  then  returned  to  his  d  iscourse.     ' '  The 


first  mountains  behind 
us,"  he  remarked,  "are 
between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  high;  the 
second  chain  attains  a 
height  of  eight  and 
nine  thousand  feet, 
and,  stretching  back, 
mingles  with  the  Swiss 
Alps.  Our  name  is 
Alpes  Mar i times  ;  w^e 
run  along  the  coast  in 
this  direction"  (indicat- 
ing it  on  the  table-cloth 
with  his  spoon),  "and 
at  Genoa  we  become  the 
Apennines.  The  win- 
ter climate  of  Mentone 
is  due,  therefore,  to 
its  protected  situation ; 
cold  winds  from  the 
north  and  northeast, 
coming  over  these 
mountains  behind  us, 
pass  far  above  our 
heads,  and  advance  sev- 
eral miles  over  the  sea 
before  they  fall  into 
the  water.  The  mistral, 
too,  that  scourge  of 
Southern  France,  that 
wind,  cold,  dry,  and 
sharp,  bringing  with  it 
a  yellow  haze,  is  un- 
known here,  kept  olf 
by  a  fortunately  placed 
shoulder  of  mountain 
running  down  into  the 
sea  on  the  west." 
"Indeed  ?"  I  said,  seeing  the  search  for 
a  listener  beginning. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  starting  on  anew, 
encouraged,  but,  as  usual,  not  noticing 
from  whom  the  encouragement  came — 
"yes;  and  the  sirocco  is  even  pleasant 
here,  because  it  comes  to  us  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  water.  The  characteristics  of 
a  Mentone  winter  are  therefore  sunshine, 
protection  from  the  winds,  and  dryness. 
It  is,  in  truth,  remarkably  dry." 
"  Very,"  said  Inness. 
"I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  it  equalled," 
remarked  Baker. 

Margaret  smiled,  but  I  looked  at  the 
two  youths  reprovingly.  Mrs.  Trescott 
said :  ' '  Dry  ?  Do  you  find  it  so  ?  But  you 
are  young,  whereas  /have  reminiscences. 
Tears  are  not  dry." 

They   certainly  are  not;  but  why  she 
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sliould  liavc  alluded  to  Miciii  at  thai,  mo 
mcnt,  no  one  but  lici'sclf  Iviicw.  TliciHi 
was  a  myslcry  about  some  of  Mi's.  Tres- 
cott's  niouds  wliicli  made,  lii'i*  society  in- 


«^i'eat  <^Tay-l>luc  swords  of  the  century- 
plant.  Bcforii  us  str(;tched  tiie  s(?a.  Even 
if  W(i  had  not  known  it,  w(i  should  liav(i  f(dt 
sure  that  its  waters  laved  troj)i('al  shores 
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teresting:  no  one  could  ever  tell  what  she 
would  say  next. 

After  breakfast  we  sat  awhile  in  the 
garden,  where  there  w^ere  palm,  lemon,  and 
orange  trees,  high  woody  bushes  of  helio- 
trope, grotesque  growth  of  cactus,  and  the 


somewhere,  and  that  it  was  the  reflection 
of  those  far  skies  which  we  caught  here. 

Miss  Graves  now  joined  us,  with  an  ac- 
quaintance she  had  discovered,  a  Mrs. 
Clary,  who  had  "spent  several  winters  at 
Men  tone,  "and  who  adored  "every  stone 
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of  it."  This  phrase,  which  no  doubt 
sounded  Avell  coming....4from  Mrs.  Clary, 
who  was  an  impulsive  person,  with  fine 
dark  eyes  and  expressive  mobile  face,  as- 
sumed a  comical  aspect  when  repeated  by 
the  sober  voice  of  Miss  Graves.  Mrs. 
Clary,  laughing,  hastened  to  explain  ;  and 
Miss  Graves,  noticing  Mrs.  Trescott  on  a 


bench  in  the  shade,  where  she  and  her 
laces  had  floated  down,  said,  warningly, 
"I  should  advise  you  to  rise;  I  have  just 
learned  that  the  shade  of  Mentone  is  of 
the  most  deadly  nature,  and  to  be  avoided 
like  a  scorpion." 

Mrs.  Trescott  and  her  laces  floated  up. 
"  Is  it  damp  ?"  she  asked,  alarmed. 
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"No,"  re])H(Ml  Miss  Graves,  "it  is  not 
damp.  It  does  not  know  how  to  be  d;ini]) 
at  Mentone.  ]5ut  tlio  shade  is  deadly, 
all  the  same.  Now  in  Florida  it  was  oth- 
erwise." And  she  went  into  the  house  to 
get  a  white  umbrella. 

"Matilda's  temperament  is  really  Al- 
pine," said  Mrs.  Clary,  smilini;-.  "I.  liave 
always  felt  that  she  would  be  cold  even 
in  heaven." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Baker,  "she  might 
try — "     But  he  had  the  grace  to  stop. 

"  What  is  it  about  the  shade  ?"  I  asked. 

"Only  this,"  said  Mrs.  Clary:  "as  the 
warmth  is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
not  to  the  air,  which  is  cool,  there  is  more 
difference  between  the  sunshine  and  shade 
here  than  we  are  accustomed  to  elsewhere. 
But  surely  it  is  a  small  thing  to  remember. 
The  treasure  of  Mentone  is  its  sunshine: 
in  it,  safety;  out  of  it,  danger." 

"Like  Mr.  Micawber's  income,"  said 
Margaret,  smiling.  "Amount,  twenty 
shillings  ;  you  spend  nineteen  shillings 
and  sixpence — riches  ;  twenty  shillings 
and  sixpence — bankrux^tcy." 

A  little  later  we  went  down  to  the  "old 
town,"  as  the  closely  built  village  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  clinging  to  the  side  hill,  and 
hardly  changed  in  the  long  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, is  called.  The  "old  town"  lies  be- 
tween the  East  Bay  and  the  West  Bay,  as 
the  body  of  a  bird  lies  between  the  two 
long,  slender  wings. 

' '  The  West  Bay  has  its  Promenade  du 
Midi,  and  the  East  Bay  has  its  sea-wall," 
said  Mrs.  Clary.      "I  like  a  sea-wall." 

"This  one  does  not  approach  that  at 
St.  Augustine,"  said  MisB, Graves.- 

' '  Here  is  one  of  the  fountains  or  wells," 
said  Mrs.  Clary.  "You  will  soon  see  that 
going  for  water  and  gossiping  at  the  well 
are  two  occupations  of  the  women  every- 
where in  this  region.  It  comes,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  scarcity  of  water,  which  is 
brought  in  pipes  from  long  distances  to 
these  wells,  to  which  the  women  must  go 
for  all  the  water  needed  by  their  house- 
holds. Notice  the  classic  shapes  of  the 
jugs  and  jars  they  bear  on  their  heads. 
Those  green  ones  might  be  majolica." 

We  now  turned  up  a  paved  ascent,  and 
passing  under  a  broad  stone  archway,  en- 
tered the  "old  town,"  through  whose  nar- 
row, lane-like  streets  no  vehicle  could  be 
driven,  through  some  of  them  hardly  a 
donkey.  The  principal  avenue,  the  Rue 
Longue,  but  a  few  feet  in  width,  was 
smoothly  paved  and  clean;  but  walking 
12* 


there*  was  like  being  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  so  f;ir  abovci  and  .so  narrow  was  the 
litthi  ribbon  of  blue  sky  at  the  top.  Un- 
broken stone  walls  rose  on  each  side,  di- 
rectly u])on  the  street,  five  and  six  stories 
in  height,  shutting  out  the  sunshine;  and 
these  tall  gray  walls  Avere  often  joined 
above  our  heads  aLso  by  arches,  "like  un- 
celebrated bridges  of  sighs,"  Janet  said. 
These  closely  built  continuous  blocks  were 
the  homes  of  the  native  population,  "old 
Mentone,"  unspoiled  by  progress  and  stran- 
gei's.  The  low  doorways  showed  stone 
steps  ascending  somewhere  in  the  dark- 
ness, showed  low-ceilinged  rooms,  whose 
only  light  was  from  the  door,  where  were 
mothers  and  babies,  men  mending  shoes, 
women  sewing  and  occupied  with  house- 
hold tasks,  as  calmly  as  though  daylight 
was  not  the  natural  atmosphere  of  man- 
kind, but  rather  their  own  dusky  gloom. 
Outside  the  doors  little  black-eyed  chil- 
dren sat  on  the  pavement,  eating  the  dark 
sour  bread  of  the  country,  and  here  and 
there  old  women  in  circular  white  hats 
like  large  dinner  plates  were  spinning 
thread  with  distaff  and  spindle.  Above 
were  some  bits  of  color:  pots  of  flowers 
on  high  window-sills,  bright-hued  rags 
hung  out  to  dry,  or  a  dark-eyed  girl,  with 
red  kerchief  tied  over  her  black  braids, 
looking  down. 

"It  is  all  like  a  scene  from  an  opera," 
said  Janet. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Clary;  "say  rather 
that  it  is  like  a  scene  from  the  Middle 
Ages." 

"That  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Janet. 
"The  scenes  in  the  operas  are  generally 
from  the  Middle  Ages." 

"The  chorus  always,^^  said  Baker. 

"It  is  a  pity  you  can  not  see  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Princes,"  said  Mrs.  Clary. 
"But  I  see  the  street  is  blockaded  just 
now  by  the  artist." 

"By  the  artist?"  said  Janet. 

"Yes;  this  one,  a  Frenchman,  is  rather 
broad-shouldered,  and  when  he  is  at  work 
he  blockades  the  street.  However,  the 
mansion  is  not  especially  interesting;  it 
was  built  by  one  of  the  later  Princes  with 
the  stones  of  the  ruined  castle  above,  and 
has,  I  believe,  only  a  vaulted  hallway  and 
one  or  two  marble  pillars.  It  is  now  a 
lodging-house.  I  saw  dancing-dogs  going 
up  the  stairway  yesterday." 

From  the  Rue  Longue  we  had  turned 
into  a  labyrinth  of  crooked,  staircase-like 
lanes,  Avinding  here  and  there  from  side  to 
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side,  but  constantly  ascending",  the  whole 
net-Avork,  owing-  to  th«-  number  of  arches 
thrown  across  above,  seeming  to  be  half 
under-ground,  but  in  reality  a  honey- 
combed erection  clinging  to  the  steep  hill- 
side. 

"  Dancing  -  dog's  ?"  said  Janet,  pausing 
in  the  darkest  of  these  turnings.  "Let 
us  go  back  and  see  them." 

But  we  all  exclaimed  against  this;  Mrs. 
Trescott's  little  old  feet  were  wearied  with 
curling  over  the  round  stones,  and  Mar- 
garet was  tired.  Inness  and  Baker  offer- 
ed to  make  dancing- -  dogs  of  themselves 
for  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  and 
dogs,  too,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  if  she 
would  only  go  on. 

The  Professor,  who,  in  his  ' '  winnowing- 
progress,"  as  Mrs.  Trescott  called  it,  had 
fallen  behind,  now  joined  us,  followed  by 
Miss  Graves. 

"I  have  just  witnessed  a  remarkably 
interesting-  little  ceremony,"  he  began, 
"quite  mediaeval  —  a  herald,  with  his 
trumpet,  making  an  announcement 
through  the  streets.  I  could  not  compre- 
hend all  he  said,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
something  of  importance  to  the  commu- 
nity." 

"It  was,"  said  Miss  Graves's  monoto- 
nous voice.  "He  was  telling  them  that 
excellent  sausage-meat  was  now  to  be  ob- 
tained at  a  certain  shop  for  a  price  much 
lower  than  before." 

' '  Ah, "  said  the  Professor.  Then,  rally- 
ing, he  added,  ' '  But  the  ceremony  was  the 
same." 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  with  my  usual  un- 
appreciated benevolence. 

"I  wonder  what  induced  these  people 
to  build  their  houses  upon  such  a  crag  as 
this,  when  they  had  the  whole  sunny  coast 
to  choose  from  ?"  said  Janet. 

The  Professor,  charmed  with  this  idle 
little  speech  (which  he  took  for  a  thirst  for 
knowledge),  hastened  by  several  of  us  as 
we  walked  in  single  file,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  to  the  questioner. 

"You  may  not  be  aware.  Miss  Tres- 
cott," he  began  (she  was  still  in  advance, 
but  he  hoped  to  make  up  the  distance), 
"that  this  whole  shore,  called  the  Ri- 
viera— " 

' '  Let  us  begin  fairly,"  I  said.  "What 
is  the  Riviera  ?" 

"  It  is  heaven,"  said  Mrs.  Clary. 

"It  is  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa," 
said  the  Professor,  ' '  extending  both  east- 
ward and  westward  from  the  city  of  that 


name.  On  the  west  it  extends  geograph- 
ically to  Nice;  but  Cannes  and  Antibes 
are  generally  included.  This  shore-line, 
then,  has  been  subject  from  a  very  early 
date  to  attacks  from  the  pirates  of  the 
Mediterranean,  who  swept  down  upon 
the  coast  and  carried  off  as  slaves  all  who 
came  in  their  way.  To  escape  the  hor- 
rors of  this  slavery  the  inhabitants  chose 
situations  like  this  steep  hill -side,  and 
crowded  their  stone  dwellings  closely  to- 
gether so  that  they  formed  continuous 
walls,  which  were  often  joined  also  by 
arched  bridges,  like  these  above  us  now, 
and  connected  by  dark  and  winding  pas- 
sageways below,  so  that  escape  was  easy 
and  pursuit  impossible.  It  was  a  ver- 
itable—" 

"Rabbit-warren,"  suggested  Baker. 

Inness  made  no  suggestions;  he  was 
next  to  the  Professor,  and  fully  occupied 
in  blocking,  with  apparent  entire  uncon- 
sciousness, all  his  efforts  to  pass  and  join 
Janet. 

The  Professor,  not  accepting,  however, 
the  rabbit-warren,  continued:  "As  re- 
cently as  1830,  Miss  Trescott,  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  Algiers,  they 
found  there  thousands  of  miserable  Chris- 
tian slaves,  natives  of  this  northern  shore, 
who  had  been  seized  on  the  coast  or  taken 
from  their  fishing-boats  at  sea.  There  are 
men  now  living  in  Mentone  who  in  their 
youth  spent  years  as  slaves  in  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  These  pirates,  these  scourges  of 
the  Mediterranean,  were  Saracens,  and — " 

"Saracens!"  said  Janet,  with  an  accent 
of  admiration ;  "what  a  lovely  word  it  is  I 
What  visions  of  romance  and  adventure  it 
brings  up,  especially  when  spelled  with 
two  r's,  so  as  to  be  Sarrasins !  It  is  even 
better  than  Paynim." 

I  could  not  see  how  the  Professor  took 
this,  because  we  were  now  all  entirely  in 
the  dark,  groping  our  way  along  a  passage 
which  apparently  led  through  cellars. 

"We  are  in  an  impasse,  or  blind  pas- 
sage," called  Mrs.  Clary  from  behind ;  "  we 
had  better  go  back." 

Hearing  this,  w^e  all  retraced  our  steps — 
at  least  we  supposed  we  did.  But  when 
we  reached  comparative  daylight  again  we 
found  that  Janet,  Inness,  and  Baker  were 
not  with  us ;  they  had  found  a  way  through 
that  impasse  although  we  could  not,  and 
were  sitting  high  above  us  on  a  white  wall 
in  the  sunshine,  when,  breathless,  we  at 
last  emerged  from  the  labyrinth  and  dis- 
covered them. 
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"That  looks  like  a  cemetery,"  said  Mrs. 
Troscott,  disap])r()vinffly,  disentanglinfi^ 
lier  hwA)  sliawl  from  a  bush.  "  You  i^aid 
it  was  a  casilo."  She  addr(^ss(Ml  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  with  some  asj)erity :  she  did  not 
like  cemeteries. 

"It  was  the  castle,"  explained  our  learn- 
ed guide;  "the  castle  erected  in  1502,  by 
one  of  the  Princes,  upon  the  site  of  a  still 
earlier  one,  built  in  1250." 

"That  Prince  used  the  ruins  of  his  an- 
cestors as  his  descendants  afterw^ard  used 
his,"  observed  Mar^^aret,  referring-  to  the 
mansion  in  the  street  below. 

"Possibly,"  said  the  Professor.  He 
never  gave  Margaret  more  than  a  possi- 
bility; although  a  man  of  hyphens  and 
semicolons,  he  generally  dismissed  her 
with  an  early  period.  ' '  These  old  arches 
and  buttresses,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Trescott,  ' '  were  once  part  of  the  cas- 
tle. Turreted  walls  extended  from  here 
down  to  the  sea." 

"What  they  did  once,  of  course  I  do 
not  know, "said  Mrs.  Trescott,  imj)lacably, 
"but  now  they  plainly  inclose  a  cemetery. 
Janet!  Janet!  come  down!  we  are  going 
back."     And  she  turned  to  descend. 

"The  cemetery  is  a  lovely  spot,"  said 
Mrs.  Clary,  as  we  lingered  a  moment  look- 
ing at  the  white  marble  crosses  gleaming 
above  us,  outlined  against  the  blue  sky. 

"Some  other  time,"  I  answered,  follow^- 
ing  Mrs.  Trescott.  For  the  quiet,  lovely 
gardens  w^iere  we  lay  our  dead  had  too 
strong  an  attraction  for  Margaret  already. 
She  was  fond  of  lingering  amid  their  per- 
fume and  their  silence,  and  she  sought  this 
one  the  next  day,  and  afterward  often  went 
there.  It  was  a  peculiar  little  cemetery, 
alone  on  the  height,  and  walled  like  a 
fortress ;  but  it  was  beautiful  in  its  way, 
lifted  up  against  the  sky  and  overlooking 
the  sea.  On  the  eastern  edge  was  a  mon- 
ument, the  seated  figure  of  a  woman  with 
her  hands  gently  clasped,  her  eyes  gazing 
over  the  water;  the  face  was  lovely,  and 
not  idealized — the  face  of  a  woman,  not  an 
angel.  Margaret  took  a  fancy  to  this 
white  w^atcher  on  the  height,  and  often 
stole  away  to  look  at  the  sunset,  seated 
near  it.  I  think  she  identified  its  lone- 
liness somewhat  with  herself. 

We  went  through  the  labyrinth  again, 
but  by  another  route,  not  quite  so  dark 
and  piratical,  although  equally  narrow. 
Miss  Graves  liked  nothing  she  saw,  but 
walked  on  unmoved,  save  that  at  inter- 
vals she  observed  that  it  was  "deathly 


cold"  in  th(ise  "stony  lanes,"  and  "  mw.s/ 
be  unhealthy."  Mrs.  Clary's  assertion 
that  the  people  looked  remarkably  vigor- 
ous only  called  out  a  shake  of  the  head; 
Miss  Graves  was  set  upon  "  fever."  It 
was  amusing  to  see  how  carefully  all  the; 
houses  were  numbered,  up  and  down  these 
break-neck  little  streets,  through  the  nar- 
rowest burrows,  and  under  the  darkest 
arches.  Here  and  there  some  citizen 
wealthier  than  his  neighbors  had  painted 
his  section  of  front  in  bright  pink  or  yel- 
low, and  perhaps  adorned  his  Madonna  in 
her  little  shrine  over  the  door  w^th  new 
robes,  those  broadly  contrasted  blues  and 
reds  of  Italy,  which  American  eyes  must 
learn  by  gradual  education  to  admire;  or, 
if  not  by  education,  then  by  residence;  for 
he  will  find  himself  liking  them  naturally 
after  a  while,  as  a  relief  from  the  unchan- 
ging white  light  of  the  Italian  day.  We 
came  down  by  way  of  the  square  or  piaz- 
za on  the  hill-side,  to  and  from  which 
broad  flights  of  steps  ascend  and  descend. 
Here  are  the  two  churches  of  St.  Michael 
and  the  White  Penitents,  whose  campa- 
niles, with  that  of  the  Black  Penitents  be- 
yond, make  the  "three  spires  of  Mentone," 
which  stand  out  so  picturesquely  one 
above  the  other,  visible  in  profile  far  to 
the  east  and  the  west  on  the  sharp  angle 
of  the  hill. 

"The  different  use  of  the  same  word 
in  difi:erent  languages  is  droll,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "French  writers  almost  always 
speak  of  these  little  country  church  spires 
as  'coquettes.'  " 

"There  is  a  Turkish  lance  here  some- 
where," said  Inness,  emerging  unexpect- 
edly from  what  I  had  thought  was  a  cel- 
lar. "It  is  in  one  of  these  churches.  It 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  is 
a  '  glorious  relic'     We  must  see  it." 

"No,"  said  Janet,  appearing  with  Baker 
at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  w4iich  I  had 
supposed  was  the  back  entrance  of  a  pri- 
vate house,  "we  will  not  see  it,  but  ima- 
gine it.  I  want  to  go  homeward  by  the 
Pue  Longue." 

"Now,  Janet,  if  you  mean  those  dan- 
cing-dogs— "  began  Mrs.  Trescott. 

' '  I  had  forgotten  their  very  existence, 
mamma.  I  was  thinking  of  something 
quite  difl'erent."  Here  she  turned  toward 
the  Professor.  "I  w^as  hoping  that  Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie  would  feel  like  telling 
me  something  of  Mentone  in  the  past,  as 
we  walk  through  that  quaint  old  street." 

"  He  feels  like  it— feels  like  it  day  and 
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night,"  said  Baker  to  Inness,  beliind  me. 
''He's  a  perfect  statistics  Niagara." 

"Look  at  him  now,  gorged  with  joy!" 
said  Illness,  indignantly.  "  But  I'll  floor 
him  yet,  and  on  his  own  ground,  too.  I'll 
study  up,  and  then  we'll  see !" 

But  the  Professor,  not  hearing  this 
threat,  had  already  begun,  and  begun  (for 
him)  quite  gayly.  "The  origin  of  Men- 
tone,  Miss  Trescott,  has  been  attributed  to 
the  pirates,  and  also  to  Hercules." 

' '  I  have  always  been  so  interested  in 
Hercules,"  replied  that  young  person. 

' '  Mythical — mythical, "  said  the  Profess- 
or. ' '  I  merely  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the 
legends.  To  come  down  to  facts — always 
much  more  impressive  to  a  rightly  dis- 
posed mind — the  first  mention  of  Mentone, 
per  se,  on  the  authentic  page  of  history, 
occurs  in  the  eighth  century.  In  A.D. 
975  it  belonged  to  the  Lascaris,  Counts  of 
Ventimiglia,  a  family  of  royal  origin  and 
Greek  descent." 

"Are  there  any  of  them  left  ?"  inquired 
Janet. 

"I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  the 
Professor,  who  was  not  interested  in  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  "In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  village  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Grimaldi  family,  Princes 
of  Monaco,  and  they  held  it,  legally  at 
least,  until  1860,  when  it  was  attached  to 
France." 

"He  is  really  quite  Cyclopean  in  his  in- 
formation," murmured  Mrs.  Trescott. 

But  the  Professor  had  now  discovered 
Inness,  who,  with  an  expression  of  deep- 
est interest  on  his  face,  was  walking  close 
at  his  heels,  and  writing  as  he  walked  in 
a  note-book. 

"What  are  you  doing,  sir?"  said  the 
Professor,  in  his  college  tone. 

"Taking  notes,  "replied  Inness,  respect- 
fully. "Miss  Trescott  may  feel  willing 
to  trust  her  memory,  but  I  wish  to  pre- 
serve your  remarks  for  future  reference," 
and  he  went  on  with  his  writing. 

The  Professor  looked  at  him  sharply, 
but  the  youth's  face  remained  immovable, 
and  he  went  on. 

"These  three  little  towns,  then.  Men- 
tone,  Roccabruna,  and  Monaco,  have  be- 
longed to  the  Princes  of  Monaco  since  the 
early  Middle  Ages." 

"Those  dear  Middle  Ages!"  said  Mrs. 
Clary. 

The  Professor  gravely  looked  at  her, 
and  then  repeated  his  phrase,  as  if  linking 
together  his  remarks  over  her  unimpor- 


tant head.  "As  I  observed — the  early 
Middle  Ages.  But  in  1848  Mentone  and 
Roccabruna,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
tjTfanny  of  their  rulers,  revolted  and  de- 
clared their  independence.  The  Prince  at 
that  time  lived  in  Paris,  knew  little  of  his 
subjects,  and  apparently  cared  less,  save  to 
get  from  them  through  agents  as  much  in- 
come as  possible  for  his  Parisian  luxuries. " 
(Impossible  to  describe  the  accent  which 
our  Puritan  Professor  gave  to  those  two 
words.)  "His  little  territory  produced 
only  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons.  By  his 
order  the  oranges  and  lemons  were  taxed  so 
heavily  that  the  poor  peasant  owner  made 
nothing  from  his  toil;  his  olives,  also, 
must  be  ground  at  the  'Prince's  mill,' 
where  a  higher  price  was  demanded  than 
elsewhere.  Finally  an  even  more  odious 
monopoly  was  established :  all  subjects 
were  compelled  to  purchase  the  '  Prince's 
bread,'  which,  made  from  cheap  grain 
bought  on  the  docks  of  Marseilles  and 
Genoa,  was  often  unfit  to  eat.  So  severe 
were  the  laws  that  any  traveller  entering 
the  principality  must  throw  away  at  the 
boundary  line  all  bread  he  might  have 
with  him,  and  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
having  on  board  a  single  slice  upon  ar- 
rival in  port  was  heavily  fined.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  twenty-five  years, 
during  which  period  the  Prince  in  Paris 
spent  annually  his  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, gained  from  this  poor  little  domain  of 
eight  or  nine  thousand  souls."  The  Pro- 
fessor in  his  heat  stood  still,  and  we  all 
stood  still  with  him.  The  Mentonnais, 
looking  down  from  their  high  windows 
and  up  from  their  dark  little  doors,  no 
doubt  wondered  what  we  were  talking 
about ;  they  little  knew  it  was  their  own 
story. 

"A  revolution  made  by  bread.  And 
ours  was  made  by  tea,"  observed  Janet, 
thoughtfully. 

"We  need  now  only  one  made  by  but- 
ter, to  be  complete,"  said  Inness. 

Again  the  Professor  scrutinized  him,  but 
discovered  nothing. 

J,  however,  discovered  something,  al- 
though not  from  Inness ;  I  discovered  why 
Janet  had  wished  to  pass  a  second  time 
through  that  Rue  Longue.  For  here  was 
the  French  artist  sketching  the  old  man- 
sion, and  with  him  (she  could  not  have 
known  this,  of  course ;  but  chance  always 
favored  Janet)  were  the  two  Englishmen, 
the  respectful  gazers  of  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, sketchino:  also.     There  were  therefore 
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six  artistic  eyes  instead  of  two  to  dwell 
upon  h(M'  as  she  approached,  passed,  and 
went  onward,  her  sh^nder  li<;'ure  outlined 
a<jfainst  the  li^j^ht  corninf^  throu«^li  the 
archway  heyond,  old  Bt.  Julian's  Gate,  a 
remnant  of  feudal  fortification.  Artists 
are  not  slack  in  the  use  of  their  eyes;  an 
"artistic  g"aze"  is  not  considered  a  stare. 
I  was  obli;:^ed  to  repeat  this  axiom  to  Baker, 
who  did  not  appreciate  it,  but  looked  as 
though  he  would  like  to  go  back  and  ar- 
tistically demolish  those  gazers.  He  con- 
tented himself,  however,  with  the  remark 
that  water-color  sketches  were  ' '  weak, 
puling  daubs,"  and  then  he  went  on 
through  the  old  archway  as  majestically 
as  he  could. 

' '  One  of  the  features  of  Mentone  seems 
to  be  the  number  of  false  windows  care- 
fully painted  on  the  outside  of  the  houses, 
windows  adorned  with  blinds,  muslin  cur- 
tains, pots  of  flowers,  and  even  gay  rugs 
hanging  over  the  sill,"  said  Margaret. 

"And  then  the  frescoes,"  I  added — 
' '  landscapes,  trees,  gods  and  goddesses,  in 
the  most  brilliant  colors,  on  the  side  of 
the  house." 

"J  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Clary;  "it  is  so 
tropical." 

"You  commend  falsity,  then,"  said 
Miss  Graves.  "  What  can  be  more  false 
than  a  false  rug  ?" 

We  went  homeward  by  the  sea-wall, 
and  saw  some  boys  coming  up  from  the 
beach  with  a  basket  of  sea-urchins. 
"They  eat  them,  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Clary. 

' '  Is  that  tropical  too  ?"  said  Janet,  shud- 
dering. 

"It  is,  after  all,  but  a  difference  in  cus- 
tom," observed  the  Professor.  "I  my- 
self have  eaten  puppies  in  China,  and 
found  them  not  unpalatable." 

Janet  surveyed  him;  then  fell  behind 
and  joined  Inness  and  Baker. 

Some  fishermen  on  the  beach  were 
talking  to  two  women  with  red  handker- 
chiefs on  their  heads,  who  were  leaning 
over  the  sea-wall.  "Their  language  is  a 
strange  patois,"  said  the  Professor;  "it  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  and  even  Arabic." 

"But  the  people  themselves  are  thor- 
oughly Italian,  I  think,  in  spite  of  the 
French  boundary  line,"  said  Margaret. 
"They  are  a  handsome  race,  with  their 
dark  eyes,  thick  hair,  and  rich  coloring." 

' '  I  have  never  bestowed  much  thought 
upon  beauty  per  se,"  responded  the  Pro- 


fessor.     "The  injperishable  mind  has  far 
more  interest." 

"  llow  much  of  the  irripf^'ishable  M.  do 
you  possess,  Miss  Trescott  ^"  I  luiar-d  lnn(\ss 
murmur. 

"Breakfast"  was  served  at  one  o'clock 
in  tlie  large  dining-room,  and  we  found 
ourselves  opposite  the  two  English  artists, 
and  a  young  lady  whom  they  called  "Miss 
Elaine." 

"Elaine  is  bad  enough;  but  'Miss 
Elaine' !"  said  Margaret  aside  to  me. 

However,  Miss  Elaine  seemed  very  well 
satisfied  with  herself  and  her  Tennysoni- 
an  title.  She  was  a  short,  plump  blonde, 
with  a  high  color,  and  I  could  see  that 
she  regarded  Janet  with  pity  as  she  noted 
her  slender  proportions  and  delicate  com- 
plexion in  the  one  exhaustive  glance  with 
which  girls  survey  each  otlier  when  they 
first  meet.  We  were  some  time  at  the 
table,  but  during  the  first  five  minutes 
both  of  the  artists  succeeded  in  offering 
some  slight  service  to  Mrs.  Trescott  which 
gave  an  opportunity  for  opening  a  con- 
versation. The  taller  of  the  two,  called 
"Verney"  by  his  friend,  advised  for  the 
afternoon  an  expedition  up  the  Cornice 
Road  to  the  "Pont  St.  Louis,"  and  on  "to 
Italy." 

"But  that  will  be  too  far,  will  it  not  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Trescott. 

"Oh  no;  to  Italy!  to  Italy!"  said  Ja- 
net, with  enthusiasm.  Verney  now  ex- 
plained that  Italy  was  but  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  hotel,  and  Janet  was,  of 
course,  duly  astonished.  But  not  more 
astonished  than  the  Professor,  who,  hav- 
ing told  her  the  same  fact  not  a  half-hour 
before,  could  not  comprehend  how  she 
should  so  soon  have  forgotten  it. 

' '  And  if  we  are  but  '  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  Italy' — a  phrase  so  often  repeated — 
what  of  it  ?"  said  Miss  Graves  to  Margaret. 
' '  We  are  simply  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
a  most  uncleanly  land."  Miss  Graves  al- 
ways wore  a  gray  worsted  shawl,  and  took 
no  wine ;  in  spite  of  the  sunshine,  there- 
fore, she  preserved  a  frosty  appearance. 

After  breakfast  Miss  Elaine  introduced 
herself  to  Mrs.  Trescott.  She  had  met 
some  Americans  the  year  before:  they 
were  charming;  they  were  from  Brazil; 
perhaps  we  knew  them  ?  She  had  always 
felt  ever  since  that  all  Americans  were  her 
dear,  dear  friends.  She  had  an  invalid 
mother  upstairs  (sharing  her  good  opin- 
ion of  Americans)  who  would  be  "very 
pleased"  to  make  our  acquaintance;  and 
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hearing  Pont  St.  Louisinentioned.,  she  as- 
sured Janet  that  it  was  a  ' '  very  jolly  place 
— very  jolly  indeed."  It  ended  in  our  go- 
ing- to  the  "jolly  place,"  accompanied  by 
the  two  artists  and  Miss  Elaine  herself, 
who  smiled  upon  us  all,  upon  the  rocks, 
the  sky,  and  the  sea,  in  the  most  amiable 
and  continuous  manner.  This  time  we 
were  not  all  on  foot;  one  of  the  loose- 
jointed  little  Mentone  phaetons,  with  a 
great  deal  of  driver  and  whip  and  very 
little  horse,  had  been  engaged  for  Mrs. 
Trescott  and  Margaret.  This  left  Mrs. 
Clary  and  myself  together  (Miss  Graves 
having  remained  at  home),  and  Inness, 
Baker,  the  Professor,  Verney,  and  the  oth- 
er artist,  whose  name  was  Lloyd,  all  try- 
ing to  walk  with  Janet,  while  Miss  Elaine 
devoted  herself  in  turn  to  the  unsuccessful 
ones,  and  never  from  first  to  last  perceived 
the  real  situation. 

We  went  eastward ;  presently  we  passed 
a  small  house  bearing  the  following  naive 
inscription  in  French  on  the  side  toward 
the  road:  "The  first  villa  built  at  Men- 
tone,  in  1855,  to  attract  hither  the  stran- 
gers. The  sun,  the  sea,  and  the  soft  air 
combined  are  benefactions  bestowed  upon 
Tis  by  the  good  God.  Thanks  be  to  Him, 
therefore,  for  His  mercies  in  thus  favor- 
ing us." 

' '  Mentone  is  said  to  have  been  '  discov- 
ered by  the  English'  in  1857,"  said  Mrs. 
Clary.  ' '  Dr.  Bennet,  the  London  physi- 
cian, may  be  called  its  real  discoverer,  as 
Lord  Brougham  was  the  discoverer  of 
Cannes.  From  a  sleepy,  unknown  little 
Riviera  village  it  has  grown  into  the  win- 
ter resort  we  now  see,  with  fifty  hotels  and 
two  hundred  villas  full  of  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Professor  was  discoursing  upon 
the  climate.  "It  is  very  beneficial  to 
all  whose  lungs  are  delicate,"  he  said. 
"Also"  (checking  off  the  different  classes 
on  his  fingers)  ' '  to  the  aged,  to  those  who 
need  general  renovating,  to  the  rheumatic, 
and  to  those  afflicted  with  gout." 

"Where,  then,  do  I  come  in  ?"  said  Ja- 
net, sweetly,  as  he  finished  the  left  hand. 

"Nowhere,"  answered  the  Professor, 
meaning  to  be  gallant,  but  not  quite  suc- 
ceeding. Perceiving  this,  he  added,  slow- 
ly, and  with  solemnity,  "  But  the  fair  and 
healthy  flower  should  be  willing  to  shine 
upon  the  less  endowed  for  the  pure  benef- 
icence of  the  act." 

Baker  and  Inness  sat  down  on  the  sea- 
wall behind  him  to  recover  from  this.    The 


two  Englishmen  were  equally  amused,  al- 
though Miss  Elaine,  who  was  walking 
with  them,  did  not  discover  it.  However, 
Miss  Elaine  seldom  discovered  anything 
save  herself.  We  now  began  to  ascend, 
passing  between  the  high  walls  of  villa 
gardens  along  a  smooth,  broad,  white 
road. 

"This  is  the  Cornice,"  said  Mrs.  Clary; 
' '  it  winds  along  this  coast  from  Marseilles 
to  Genoa." 

"From  Nice  to  Genoa,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, turning  to  correct  ber.  But  by 
turning  he  lost  his  place.  Inness  slipped 
into  it,  and  not  only  that,  but  into  his  in- 
formation also.  In  the  leisure  hour  or 
two  before  and  after  "breakfast,"  Inness 
had  carried  out  his  threat  of  "studying 
up,"  and  we  soon  became  aware  of  it. 

"The  genius  of  Napoleon,  Miss  Tres- 
cott," he  began,  "caused  this  wonderful 
road  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mighty  rock." 

"Before  it  there  was  no  road,  only  a 
mule  track,"  said  the  Professor  from  be- 
hind. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Inness, 
suavely,  "but  there  was  a  road,  the  old 
Roman  way,  called  Via  Julia  Augusta, 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  more 
than  one  point  in  this  neighborhood." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Professor,  surprised  by 
this  unexpected  antiquity,  "you  are  going 
back  to  the  Roman  period.  I  have  omit- 
ted that." 

' '  But  I  have  not, "  replied  Inness.  ' '  The 
Romans  were  a  remarkable  people,  and 
all  their  relics  are  penetrated  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  for  me.  I  am  aware, 
however,  that  other  minds  are  more  mod- 
ern," he  added,  carelessly,  with  an  air  of 
patronage,  which  so  delighted  Baker  that 
he  fell  behind  to  conceal  it. 

"The  Cornichy,  Miss  Trescott,  as  we 
pronounce  the  Italian  word  (Corniche  in 
French),  is  almost  our  own  word  cor- 
nice," pursued  Inness,  "meaning  a  shelf 
or  ledge  along  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  begun  by  Napoleon,  and  has  been 
finished  by  the  energy  of  successive  gov- 
ernments since  the  death  of  that  wonder- 
ful man,  who  was  all  governments  in 
one." 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  Janet,  break- 
ing into  laughter. 

"Not  more  than  you  do  me,"  I  said, 
joining  her. 

The  Professor  (who  had  rather  neglect- 
ed the  Cornice  in  his  Cyclopean  informa- 
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lion)  <^u/.(h1  at  us  iii({uiriii<4ly,  surpriscnl  at 
our  inci'riuuMit. 

"Tli(^  best  (Ic'scriptiou  of  tlio  Cornice,  T 
think,  is  the  one  in  Kullini's  novel  called 
Doctor  Antonio,^''  said  Mrs.  Clary.  "  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Bordig-hera,  you  know, 
that  little  white  town  on  the  eastern  point 
so  conspicuous  from  Mentone.  Of  course 
you  all  remember  Doctor  Antonio  V 

Presently  our  road  wound  around  a 
curve,  and  we  came  upon  a  wild  gorge, 
spanned  by  a  bridge  with  a  sentinel's  box 
at  each  end;  one  side  was  France  and 
the  other  Italy.  The  bridge,  the  official 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries, 
is  a  single  arch  thrown  across  the  gorge, 
which  is  singularly  stern,  great  masses 
of  bare  gray  rock  rising  perpendicularly 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  with  a  little 
rill  of  water  trickling  down  on  one  side, 
trying  to  create  a  tiny  line  of  verdure. 
Below  was  an  old  aqueduct  on  arches, 
which  the  Professor  hastened  to  say  was 
"  Roman." 

"The  Romans  must  have  been  enor- 
mous drinkers  of  water,"  observed  Baker, 
as  we  looked  down.  "The  first  thing 
they  made  in  every  conquered  country 
Avas  an  aqueduct.  What  could  have  given 
the  name  to  Roman  punch?" 

' '  Do  you  see  that  narrow  track  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rock?"  said  Mrs.  Clary, 
pointing  out  a  line  crossing  one  side  of 
the  gorge  at  a  dizzy  height.  "  It  is  a  lit- 
tle path  beside  a  water-course,  and  so  nar- 
row that  in  some  places  there  is  not  room 
for  one's  two  feet,  The  wall  of  rock  rises, 
as  you  see,  perpendicularly  hundreds  of 
feet  on  one  side,  and  falls  away  hundreds 
of  feet  perj)endicularly  on  the  other ;  there 
is  nothing  to  hold  on  by,  and  in  addition 
the  glancing  motion  of  the  little  stream, 
running  rapidly  down-hill  along  the  edge, 
makes  the  path  still  more  dizzy.  Yet  the 
peasants  coming  down  from  Ciotti — a  vil- 
lage above  us — use  it,  as  it  shortens  the 
distance  to  town.  And  there  are  those 
among  the  strangers  too  who  try  it,  gen- 
erally, I  must  confess,  of  our  race.  The 
French  and  Italians  say,  with  a  shrug, 
'  It  is  only  the  English  and  Americans 
who  enjoy  such  risks.'  " 

"It  does  not  look  so  narrow,"  said  Ja- 
net. Then,  as  we  exclaimed,  she  added, 
"I  mean,  not  wide  enough  for  one's  two 
feet." 

"Feet,"  remarked  Inness,  in  a  general 
way,  as  if  addressing  the  gorge,  "  are  not 
all  of  the  same  size." 


W(;  li;ipp('n(;d  to  \)it  standinf^  in  a  njw, 
with  our  ]xi(;i<s  against  tlie  south(;rn  para- 
p(^t  of  tlie  bridge;,  looking  up  at  the  littl(r 
patli ;  tii(;  result  was  that  eighteen  feet 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  white  dust  of 
the  bridge,  and,  naturally  enough,  at  In- 
ness's  speech  eigliteen  eyes  looked  down- 
ward and  noted  them.  There  were  the 
Professor's  boots,  the  laced  shoes  of  i\n\ 
younger  men,  the  comfortable  foot-geai* 
of  Mrs.  Clary  and  myself,  the  broad  sub- 
stantial soles  of  Miss  Elaine,  and  a  certain 
dainty  little  pair  of  high -arched,  high- 
heeled  boots,  which,  small  as  they  were, 
were  yet  quite  large  enough  for  the  pret- 
ty feet  they  contained.  I  thought  Miss 
Elaine  would  be  vexed ;  but  no,  not  at  all. 
It  never  occurred  to  Miss  Elaine  to  doubt 
the  perfection  of  any  of  her  attributes. 
But  now  Mrs.  Trescott's  phaeton,  which 
had  started  later,  reached  the  bridge,  and 
the  gorge,  path,  and  aqueduct  had  to  be 
explained  to  her.     Lloyd  undertook  this. 

' '  I  wonder  how  many  girls  have  thrown 
themselves  ofiP  that  rock  ?"  said  Janet,  gaz- 
ing at  an  isolated  peak,  shaped  like  a  sug- 
ar-loaf, which  stood  alone  within  the  ra- 
vine. 

' '  What  a  holocaust  you  imagine.  Miss 
Trescott!"  said  Verney.  "How^  could 
they  climb  up  there,  to  begin  with  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  But  they  always  do. 
I  have  never  known  a  rock  of  that  kind 
which  has  succeeded  in  evading  them,'* 
answered  Janet.  "They  generally  call 
them  'Lovers'  Leaps.'  " 

After  a  while  we  went  on  "to  Italy," 
passing  the  square  Italian  custom-house 
perched  on  its  cliflP,  and  following  the 
road  by  the  little  Garibaldi  inn,  and  on 
toward  the  point  of  Mortola. 

"  This  is  the  Italian  frontier,"  said  Ver- 
ney. "In  old  times,  during  the  Prince's 
reign,  no  one  could  leave  the  domain 
without  buying  a  passport ;  any  one,  there- 
fore, who  wished  to  take  an  afternoon 
walk  was  obliged  to  have  one.  But 
things  are  altered  now  in  Menton." 

"Are  we  to  call  the  place  Menton  or 
Mentone?"  asked  Janet.  "We  might  as 
well  come  to  some  decision." 

' '  Menton  is  correct, "  said  the  Professor : 
"it  is  now^  a  French  town." 

"Oh  no!  let  us  keep  to  the  dear  old 
names,  and  say  Men-to-ne,"  said  Mrs. 
Clary. 

' '  /  have  even  heard  it  pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  bone,"  said  Verney,  smiling. 
Inness  and  Baker  now  looked   at  each 
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other,  and  fell  behind,  but  after  a  few  min- 
utes they  came  forwawi  again,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  front,  faced  us,  and  deliv- 
ered the  following  epic : 

Inness : 
"  What  shall  we  call  thee  ?     Shall  we  give  our  own 
Plain  English  vowels  to  thee,  fair  Mentone  ?" 

Baker : 

"  Or  shall  we  yield  thee  back  thy  patrimony. 
The  lost  Italian  sweetness  of  Mentone  ?" 

Inness : 
"  Or,  with  French  accent,  and  the  n's  half  gone, 
Try  the  Parisian  syllables — Men-ton?" 

We  all  applauded  their  impromptu. 
The  Professor,  seeing  that  poetry  held  the 
field,  walked  apart  musingly.  I  think  he 
was  trying  to  recall,  but  without  success, 
an  appropriate  Latin  quotation. 

The  view  from  the  point  above  Mortola 
is  very  beautiful.  On  the  west,  Mentone 
with  its  three  spires,  the  green  of  Cap 
Martin ;  and  beyond,  the  bold  dark  fore- 
head of  the  Dog's  Head  rising  above 
Monaco. 

"Do  you  see  that  blue  line  of  coast?" 
said  Verney.  "That  is  the  island  where 
lived  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask." 

"Bazaine  was  confined  there  also,"  said 
the  Professor. 

But  none  of  us  cared  for  Bazaine.  We 
began  to  talk  about  the  Mask,  and  then 
diverged  to  Kaspar  Hauser,  finally  ending 
with  Eleazer  Williams,  of  "Have  we  a 
Bourbon  among  us  ?"  who  had  to  be  ex- 
plained to  the  Englishmen.  It  was  some 
time  before  we  came  back  to  the  view; 
but  all  the  while  there  it  was  before  us, 
and  we  were  unconsciously  enjoying  it. 
On  the  east  was,  first,  the  little  village 
of  Mortola  at  our  feet ;  then  fortified  Ven- 
timiglia ;  and  beyond,  Bordighera,  gleam- 
ing whitely  on  its  low  point  out  in  the 
blue  sea. 

**  Blanche  Bordighera, "  said  Mrs.  Clary ; 
"it  is  to  me  like  paradise — always  silvery 
and  fair.  No  matter  where  you  go,  there 
it  is;  whether  you  look  from  Cap  Martin 
or  St.  Agnese,  from  Ciotti  or  Roccabruna, 
you  can  always  see  Bordighera  shining  in 
the  sunlight.  Even  w^hen  there  is  a  mist, 
so  that  Mentone  itself  is  veiled  and  Ven- 
timiglia  lost,  Bordighera  can  be  seen 
gleaming  whitely  through.  And  finally 
you  end  by  not  wanting  to  go  there;  you 
dread  spoiling  the  vision  by  a  less  fair 
reality,  and  you  go  away,  leaving  it  un- 
visited,  but  carrying  with  you  the  remem- 
brance of  its  shining  and  its  feathery 
palms." 


"  Is  it  palmy  ?"  asked  Janet. 

"There  are  probably  now  more  palms  at 
Bordighera  than  in  the  Holy  Land  itself," 
said  Verney,  who  had  wound  himself  into 
a  place  beside  her.  I  say  "wound,"  be- 
cause Verney  was  so  long  and  lithe  that 
he  could  slip  gracefully  into  places  which 
other  men  could  not  obtain.  Lloyd  was 
not  with  us.  He  had  not  left  his  post  of 
duty  beside  the  phaeton,  which  was  com- 
ing slowly  up  the  hill  behind  us ;  but  I 
noticed  that  he  had  selected  Margaret's 
side  of  it. 

"Palms  would  grow  at  Mentone,  or  at 
any  other  sheltered  spot  on  this  coast," 
said  the  Professor,  at  last  abandoning  the 
obstinate  quotation,  and  coming  back  to 
the  present.  "But  the  cultivation  is  not 
remunerative  save  at  Bordighera,  where 
they  own  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the 
palm  branches  used  on  Palm-Sunday  at 
Rome." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Inness;  "but  I 
think  you  did  not  mention  the  origin  of 
that  monopoly  ?" 

"A  monkish  legend,"  said  the  Profess- 
or, contemptuously. 

' '  In  those  days  everything  was  monk- 
ish, "  replied  Inness ;  ' '  architecture,  know- 
ledge, and  religion.  If  we  had  lived  then, 
no  doubt  we  should  all  have  been  monks." 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  Miss  Elaine,  fervently. 
"Do  tell  us  the  legend,  Mr.  Inness.  I 
adore  legends,  especially  if  ecclesiastical." 

"Well,"  said  Inness,  "a  good  while  ago 
— in  1586 — the  Pope  decided  to  raise  and 
place  upon  a  pedestal  an  Egyptian  obelisk, 
which,  transported  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
had  been  left  lying  neglected  upon  the 
ground.  An  apparatus  was  constructed 
to  lift  the  huge  block,  and  with  the  aid  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  nine 
hundred  men  it  was  raised,  poised,  and 
then  let  down  slowly  toward  its  position, 
amid  the  breathless  silence  of  a  multitude, 
when  suddenly  it  was  seen  that  the  ropes 
on  one  side  failed  to  bring  it  into  place. 
All,  including  the  engineer  in  charge, 
stood  stupefied  with  alarm,  when  a  voice 
from  the  crowd  called  out,  'Wet  the 
ropes !'  It  was  done ;  the  ropes  shortened ; 
the  obelisk  reached  its  place  in  safety. 
The  Pope  sent  for  the  man  whose  timely 
advice  had  saved  the  lives  of  many,  and 
asked  him  what  reward  would  please  him 
most.  He  was  a  simple  countryman,  and 
with  much  timidity  he  answered  that  he 
lived  at  Bordighera,  and  that  if  the  palms 
of  Bordighera  could  be  used  in  Rome  on 
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Holy  Palm-Sunday  he  should  die  happy. 
His  wish  was  granted,"  concluded  Inness, 
"and— he  died." 

"I    hope    not    immediately,"    I    said, 
laug-hing". 

On  our  way  back,  Verney  showed  us  a 
path  leading  up  the  clifP.      "  Let  me  give 
you    a  glimpse  of  a  lovely  garden,"  he 
said.     We  looked  up,  and  there  it  was  on 
the  cliff  above  us,  like  the  hanging  gar 
dens  of  Babylon,  green  terraces  clothing 
the  bare  gray  rock  with  beautiful  verd 
ure.      Margaret  left  the  phaeton  and  went 
up  the  winding  path  with  us,  Mrs.  Tres 
cott    and    Mrs.    Clary  remaining    below. 
The  gate  of  the  garden,  which  bore  the 
inscription,  ' '  Salvete  Amici, "  opened  upon 
a  long   columned   walk;   from  pillar  to 
pillar  over  our  heads  ran  climbing  vines, 
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and  on  each  side  were  ranks  of  rare  and 
curious  plants,  the  lovely  wild  flowers  of 
the  country  having  their  place  also  among 
the  costlier  blossoms.  ' '  Before  you  go 
farther  turn  and  look  at  the  tower,"  said 
Verney.  ' '  It  has  been  made  habitable 
within,  but  otherwise  it  is  unchanged.  It 
was  built  either  as  a  lookout  in  which  to 
keep  watch  for  the  Saracens,  or  else  by  the 
Saracens  themselves  when  they  held  the 
coast." 

"  By  the  Sarrasins  themselves,  of  course 
— always  with  two  r's, "  said  Janet.  ' '  Think 
of  it— a  Sarrasin  tower !  I  would  rather 
own  it  than  anything  else  in  the  whole 
world." 

Whereupon  Verney,  Inness,  the  Pro- 
fessor, Lloyd,  and  Baker  all  wished  to 
know  what  she  would  do  with  it. 
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"  Do  with  it  ?"  repeated  Janet.  "  Live 
ill  it,  of  course.  I  h^^e  always  had  the 
greatest  desire  to  live  in  a  tower;  even 
light-houses  tempt  me." 

"  I  shall  tell  Dr.  Bennet,"  said  Verney, 
laughing.    "This  is  his  garden,  you  know." 

At  the  end  of  the  columned  walk  we 
went  around  a  curve  by  a  smaller  tower, 
and  descended  to  a  lower  j)atli  bordered 
with  miniature  groves  of  hyacinth,  whose 
dense  sweetness,  mingled  with  that  of 
heliotrope,  filled  the  air.  Here  Margaret 
seated  herself  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  and 
sunshine,  while  we  went  onward,  coming 
to  a  magnificent  array  of  primulas,  rank 
upon  rank,  in  every  shade  of  delicate  and 
gorgeous  coloring,  a  pomp  of  tints  against 
a  background  of  ferns.  Below  was  a  lit- 
tle vine-covered  terrace  with  thick,  soft, 
English  grass  for  its  velvet  flooring;  here 
was  another  paradisiacal  little  seat,  like  the 
one  where  we  had  left  Margaret,  overlook- 
ing the  blue  sea.  On  terraces  above  were 
camellias,  roses,  and  numberless  other  blos- 
soms, mingled  with  tropical  plants  and  cu- 
rious growths  of  cacti ;  behind  was  a  lem- 
on grove  rising  a  little  higher;  then  the 
background  of  gray  rocks  from  which  all 
this  beauty  had  been  won  inch  by  inch ; 
then  the  great  peaks  of  the  mountain 
amphitheatre  against  the  sky — in  all, 
beauty  enough  for  a  thousand  gardens 
here  concentrated  in  one  enchanting  spot. 

' '  That  picturesque  village  on  the  height 
is  Grimaldi,"  said  Verney. 

"The  original  home  of  the  clowns,  I 
suppose,"  said  Baker. 

"English  and  Americans  always  say 
that;  they  can  never  think  of  anything 
but  the  great  circus  Hamlet,"  replied  Ver- 
ney. "In  reality,  however,  Grimaldi  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  noble  names  on 
this  coast — the  family  name  of  the  Princes 
of  Monaco." 

"Who  are  worse  than  clowns,"  said  the 
Professor,  sternly.  "The  Grimaldi  who 
was  a  clown  at  least  honestly  earned  his 
bread,  but  the  Grimaldis  of  the  present  day 
live  by  the  worst  dishonesty.  Monaco, 
formerly  called  the  Port  of  Hercules,  may 
now  well  be  called  the  Port  of  Hell." 

"Well,"  said  Inness,  "if  Monaco,  on 
one  side  of  us,  represents  V  Inferno,  Bordi- 
ghera,  on  the  other,  represents  Paradiso, 
and  so  we  are  saved. " 

"It  depends  upon  which  way  you  go, 
young  man,"  said  the  Professor,  still 
sternly. 

After  a  while  we  came  back  to  the  bench 


among  the  hyacinths  where  we  had  left 
Margaret,  and  found  Lloyd  with  her,  look- 
ing at  the  sea;  the  lovely  garden  over- 
hangs the  sea,  whose  beautiful  near  blue 
closes  every  blossoming  vista.  It  had 
been  decided  that  we  were  to  go  home- 
ward by  way  of  the  Bone  Caverns,  and 
as  Mrs.  Trescott  was  fond  of  bones,  and 
wished  to  see  their  abode,  I  offered  to  re- 
main and  drive  home  with  Margaret. 

' '  Let  me  accompany  Miss  Severin, "  said 
Lloyd.  "I  have  seen  the  caverns,  and 
do  not  care  to  see  them  again." 

I  looked  at  Margaret,  thinking  she  would 
object;  she  seldom  cared  for  the  society  of 
strangers.  But  in  some  way  Mr.  Lloyd 
no  longer  seemed  a  stranger ;  he  had  cross- 
ed the  numerous  little  barriers  which  she 
kept  erected  between  herself  and  the  out- 
side world,  crossed  them  probably  with- 
out even  seeing  them.  But  none  the  less 
were  they  crossed. 

So  we  left  them  in  the  sunny  garden  to 
return  homeward  at  their  leisure,  and,  de- 
scending to  the  road,  went  eastward  a 
short  distance,  and  turned  down  a  narrow 
path  leading  to  the  beach.  It  brought  us 
under  the  enormous  mass  of  the  Red  Rocks, 
rising  perpendicularly  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  water.  Inness,  who  was  in  ad- 
vance, had  paused  on  a  little  bridge  of  one 
arch  over  a  hollow,  and  was  holding  it,  as  it 
were,  when  we  came  up.  ' '  Behold  a  frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  Roman  way.  Via  Ju- 
lia Augusta,"  he  began,  introducing  the 
bridge  with  a  wave  of  his  cane.  "When 
we  think  of  this  road  in  the  past,  what 
visions  rise  in  the  mind — visions  like — 
like  mists  on  the  mountain -tops  floating 
away,  which — which  merge  in  each  other 
at  dawning  of  day !  In  comparison  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  builders  of  this 
bridge,  Hercules,  the  Lascaris,  even  the 
Sarrasins  (always  with  two  r's),  are  no- 
ivhere.  Roman  feet  touched  this  very 
archway  upon  which  my  own  unworthy 
shoes  now  stand." 

We  looked  at  his  shoes  with  respect, 
the  Professor  (who  had  gone  onward  to 
the  Bone  Caverns)  not  being  there  to  con- 
tradict. 

"The  Romans,"  continued  Inness, 
"never  staid  long.  They  dropped  here  a 
tomb,  there  an  aqueduct,  and  then  moved 
on.  They  were  the  first  great  pedestri- 
ans. We  can  not  see  them,  but  we  can 
imagine  them.     As  Pope  well  says, 

"  '  While  fancy  brings  the  vanished  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.'  " 
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"All,  yes, "said  Mrs.  Ti'cscott,  "the  Ro- 
mans, the  Romans,  how  dreamy  they 
were!  They  always  remind  me  of  those 
lines: 

"'Then  sintj,  ye  birds,  siiif;.  siiirr  a  joyous  soiii^ ! 
And  let  tiic  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
The  primal  syn)patliy, 
Whifli,  having  been,  must  ever  be!'" 

This  finished  tlie  bridg'e.  As  we  had 
no  idea  what  she  meant,  even  Inness  de- 
serted it,  and  we  all  went  onward  to  the 
Bone  Caverns.     The  caverns  were  dark 


ly  undertook  the  feat:  he  knew  the  advan- 
tage's of  propitiating^  the  hi^^-her  pr>wei"S. 

Men  were  quarryinj^  the  face  of  the  Red 
Rocks  at  a  dizzy  heig^ht,  han^^-inj^  sus))end- 
ed  in  mid-air  by  ropes  in  order  to  direct 
the  blasting;  below,  the  patient  horses 
were  waitin<if  to  convey  the  <>-reat  blocks 
of  stone  to  the  town,  and  destroy,  by  their 
daily  procession,  the  last  traces  of  the 
Julia  Augusta. 

"  I  hope  these  rocks  are  porphyry."  said 
Janet,  gazing  upward;  "  it  is  such  a  love- 
Iv  name." 


THE   BOXE    CAVERNS. 


hollows  in  the  cliff  some  distance  above 
the  road.  From  the  entrance  of  one  of 
them  issued  a  cloud  of  dust ;  the  Professor 
was  in  there  digging. 

"  Let  us  ascend  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott,  enthusiastically.  ' '  I  wish  to  stand 
in  the  very  abode  of  the  primitive  man." 

But  it  was  something  of  a  task  to  get 
her  up;  there  was  always  a  great  deal  of 
loose  drai)ery  about  Mrs.  Trescott,  which 
had  a  way  of  catching  on  everything  far 
and  near.  With  her  veil,  her  plumes,  her 
lace  shawl,  her  long  watch  chain,  her 
dangling  fan.  her  belt  bag  and  scent  bot- 
tle, her  parasol  and  basket,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  her  safely  through  any  narrow  or 
bushj'  place.     But  to-day  Verney  gallant- 


"Yes,  they  are,"  said  the  unblushing 
Inness.  "  The  Troglodytes,  whose  homes 
are  beneath,  were  fond  of  porphyry.  They 
w^ere  very  aesthetic,  you  know." 

We  now  reached  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  caverns  and  looked  in. 

"The  Troglodytes,"  continued  Inness, 
"were  the  original,  really  original,  pro- 
prietors of  Mentone.  They  lived  here, 
clad  in  bear-skins,  and  their  voices  are 
said  to  have  been  not  sweet.  See  Pliny 
and  Strabo.  The  bones  of  their  dinners 
left  here,  and  a  few  of  their  own  (untime- 
ly deaths  from  fighting  with  each  other 
for  more),  have  now  become  the  most 
precious  treasures  of  the  scientific  world, 
equalling  in  richness  the  never-to-be-suffi- 
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THE    PROFESSOR   DISCOURSES. 


ciently-prized-and-investigated  kitchen  re- 
fuse heaps  of  the  Swiss  lakes." 

But  the  Professor,  overhearing  some- 
thing of  this  frivolity  at  the  sacred  door, 
emerged  from  the  hole  in  which  he  had 
been  digging,  and,  covered  with  dust,  but 
rich  in  the  possession  of  a  ball  and  socket 
joint  of  some  primeval  animal,  came  to 
the  entrance,  and  forcibly,  if  not  by  force, 
addressed  us  : 

"At  a  recent  period  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  these  five  caverns  in  this  lime- 
stone rock — " 

"Alas,  myporph^'ry  I""  murmured  Janet. 

— ' '  contain  bones  of  animals  mixed  with 
iiint  instruments  imbedded  in  sand.  The 
animals  were  the  food  and  the  flint  in- 
struments the  weapons  of  a  race  of  men 


who  must  have  existed  far  back  in  pre- 
historic times.  This  was  a  rich  discov- 
ery; but  a  richer  was  to  come.  In  1872  a 
human  skeleton,  all  but  perfect,  a  skele- 
ton of  a  tall  man,  was  discovered  in  the 
fourth  cavern,  surrounded  by  bones  which 
prove  its  great  antiquity — which  prove,  in 
fact,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  be- 
longed to — the — Paleolithic  epoch ."'  And 
the  Professor  paused,  really  overcome  by 
the  tremendous  power  of  his  own  words. 

But  I  am  afraid  we  all  gazed  stupidly 
enough,  first  at  him,  then  into  the  cave, 
then  at  him  again,  with  only  the  vaguest 
idea  of  ' '  Paleolithic's"  importance.  I  must 
except  Verney;  he  knew  more.  But  he 
had  gone  inside,  and  was  now  digging  in 
the  hole  in  his  turn  to  find  flints  for  Janet. 
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Mrs.  Tivscott,  wlio  was  oin-  l)()ii<>  inasicr 
(slie  lia-d  studied  anatoniy,  and  lii^'lily  ad- 
mired "  t'orni"),  asked  if  tli<i  skehitoii  liad 
l)e(Mi  "  ))ainted  in  oils." 

Miss  Elaine  hoped  tliai  they  buried  it 
aj^ain  '' reverently,"  and  "  in  consecrated 
ground." 

The  Professor  gazed  at  tliein  in  turn  ;  he 
literally  could  not  find  a  word  for  reply. 

Then  I,  coming  to  the  rescue,  said:  "I 
am  very  dull,  I  know,  but  pity  my  dull- 
ness, and  tell  me  why  the  skeleton  was  so 
important,  and  how  they  knew  it  was  so 
old." 

The  poor  man,  overcome  by  such  crass 
ignorance,  gazed  at  his  ball  and  socket 
joint  and  at  our  group  in  silence.  Then, 
in  a  spiritless  voice,  he  said:  "The  bones 
surrounding  the  skeleton  were  those  of 
animals  now  extinct — animals  that  exist- 
ed at  a  period  heretofore  supposed  to  have 
been  before  that  of  man;  but  by  their 
presence  here  they  x^rove  him  a  contempo- 
rary, and  we  therefore  know  that  he  ex- 
isted at  a  much  earlier  age  of  the  world's 
history  than  we  had  imagined." 

Verney  now  gave  Janet  the  treasures 
he  had  found — some  pieces  of  flint  about 
an  inch  long,  rudely  pointed  at  one  end. 
"These,"  he  said,  "are  the  knives  of  the 
primitiv^e  man." 

"They  are  very  disappointing,"  said 
Janet,  surveying  them  as  they  lay  in  the 
palm  of  her  slender  gray  glove,  buttoned 
half-way  to  the  elbow. 

"Did  you  expect  carved  handles  and 
steel  blades  ?"  I  said,  smiling. 

"  And  here  are  some  nummulites,"  pur- 
sued Verney,  taking  a  quantity  of  the  round 
coin-like  shells  from  his  pocket.  "You 
might  have  a  necklace  made,  with  the 
nummulites  above  and  the  flints  below  as 
pendants." 

' '  And  label  it  prehistoric ;  it  would  be 
quite  as  attractive  as  preraphaelite,"  said 
Inness.  ' '  I  don't  know  what  you  think, " 
he  continued,  turning  to  Verney,  "but  to 
me  there  is  nothing  so  ugly  as  the  way 
some  of  the  girls — generally  the  tall  ones 
— are  getting  themselves  up  nowadays  in 
what  they  call  the  preraphaelite  style — a 
general  effect  of  awkward  lankness  as  to 
shape  and  gown,  a  classic  fillet,  hair  to  the 
eyebrows,  and  a  gait  not  unlike  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  having  the  arms 
tied  together  behind  at  the  elbows.  If 
your  Botticelli  is  responsible  for  this,  his 
canvases  should  be  demolished." 

Verney  laughed ;  he  was  at  heart,  I  think, 


a  strong  prerai)haeli^e  both  of  tlie  pi'(isent 
and  the  past;  but  how  could  he;  avow  it 
when  a  reality  so  charming  and  at  the 
sairu^  time  so  unlik(^  that  typ(;  stood  b(;- 
sid(;  him?  Janet's  costumes  were  not  at 
all  preraphaelite;  they  were  Amcirican- 
French. 

We  left  the  Red  Rocks,  and  went  slowly 
onward  along  the  sea-shore  toward  home. 
Miss  Elaine,  having  first  taken  me  aside 
to  ask  if  I  thought  it  "quite  proper,"  had 
challenged  Inness  to  a  rapid  walk,  and 
soon  carried  him  away  from  us  and  out  of 
sight.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  St. 
Louis  brook,  where  the  laundresses  were 
at  work  in  two  rows  along  the  stream, 
each  kneeling  at  the  edge  in  a  broad  open 
basket  like  a  boat,  and  bending  over  the 
low  pool,  alternately  soaping  and  beating 
her  clothes  with  a  flat  w^ooden  mallet.  It 
was  a  picturesque  sight — the  long  rows  of 
figures  in  baskets,  the  heads  decked  with 
bright -colored  handkerchiefs.  But  to  a 
housewifely  mind  like  my  own  the  idea 
which  most  forcibly  presented  itself  was 
the  small  amount  of  water.  Of  a  cele- 
bi^ated  trout  fisherman  it  was  once  said 
that  all  he  required  was  a  little  damp 
spot,  and  forthwith  he  caught  a  trout; 
and  the  Men  tone  laundresses  seem  to  con- 
sider that  only  a  little  damp  spot  is  needed 
for  their  daily  labors. 

But  in  truth  they  can  not  help  them- 
selves: the  crying  fault  of  Mentone  is 
the  want  of  water.  A  spring  is  more  pre- 
cious than  the  land  itself,  and  is  divided 
between  different  proprietors  for  stated  pe- 
riods of  each  day.  The  poor  little  rills  do 
a  dozen  tasks  before  they  reach  the  laun- 
dresses and  the  beach.  The  beautiful 
terrace  vegetation  which  clothes  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  is  supported  by  an  elab- 
orate and  costly  system  of  tanks  and  wa- 
ter-courses which  would  dishearten  an 
American  proprietor  at  the  outset.  The 
Mentone  laundresses  work  for  wages  which 
a  New  World  laundress  would  scorn;  but 
there  is  one  marked  difference  between 
them  and  between  all  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian working  people  and  those  of  America, 
and  that  is  that  among  these  foreigners 
there  seems  to  be  not  one  too  poor  to  have 
his  daily  bottle  of  wine.  We  saw  the 
necks  of  these  bottles  peeping  from  the 
rough  dinner  baskets  of  the  laundresses, 
and  afterward  from  those  also  of  the  quar- 
ry-men, vine-dressers,  olive-pickers,  and 
lemon-gatherers.  It  was  an  inexpensive 
"  wine  of  the  country"  ;  still,  it  was  wine. 
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The  sun  was  now  smiling  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  exquisite  hue?  were  stealing  over 
the  soft  sea.  The  picturesque  Mediterra- 
nean boats  with  lateen-sails  were  coming 
toward  home,  and  one  whose  little  sail  w^as 
crimson  made  a  lovely  picture  on  the  wha- 
ler. At  the  sea-wall  we  met  Miss  Graves 
gloomily  taking  a  walk,  and  presently 
the  phaeton  with  Margaret  and  Lloyd 
stopped  near  us  as  we  stood  looking  at  the 


"  What  is  that  ?"'  I  asked. 

"Never  mind  what  it  is  in  reality,''  an 
swered  Mrs.  Clary.  "I  consider  it  en- 
chanted—  the  Fortunate  Land,  whose 
shores  and  mountain -peaks  can  be  seen 
only  between  dawn  and  sunrise,  when  they 
loom  up  distinctly,  soon  fading  away,  how- 
ever, mysteriously  into  the  increasing 
daylight,  and  becoming  entirely  invisible 
when  the  sun  appears." 


THE    WASHER-WOMEN. 


hues.  Two  ships  in  the  distance  sailed 
first  on  blue  water,  then  on  rose,  on  lilac, 
on  purple,  violet,  and  gold.  Over  the  sea 
fell  a  i^ink  flush,  met  on  the  horizon  by 
salmon  in  a  broad  band,  then  next  above 
it  amber,  then  violet  edged  with  rose,  and 
higher  still  a  zone  of  clear  i^ale  green  bor- 
dered with  gold.  At  the  same  moment 
the  Red  Rocks  were  flooded  with  rose 
light  which  extended  in  a  lovely  flush  up 
the  high  gray  peaks  behind  far  in  the  sky, 
lingering  there  when  all  the  lower  splen- 
dor was  gone,  and  the  sea  and  shore  veil 
ed  in  dusky  twilight  gray. 

"It  is  almost  as  beautiful  at  sunrise," 
said  Mrs.  Clary;  "and  then,  too,  you  can 
see  the  Fairy  Island." 


"I  saw  it  this  morning,"  said  Miss 
Graves,  soberly.     "  It  is  only  Corsica." 

"Brigands  and  vendetta,"  said  Inness, 

"Nax^oleon,"  said  all  the  rest  of  us. 

"My  idea  of  it  is  much  the  best,"  said 
Mrs.  Clary;  "it  is  Fairy -land,  the  lost 
Isles  of  the  Blest." 

After  tliat  each  morning  at  breakfast 
the  question  always  was,  who  had  seen 
Corsica.  And  a  vast  amount  of  ingenious- 
evasion  was  displayed  in  the  answers. 
However,  I  did  see  it  once.  It  rose  from 
the  water  on  the  southeastern  horizon,  its 
line  of  x^urple  mountain-peaks  and  low 
shore  so  distinctly  visible  that  it  seemed 
as  if  one  could  take  the  little  boat  with 
the  crimson  sail  and  be  over  there  in  an 
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liour,  iilthouf^'h  it  was  iiiiu^iy  miles  away; 
but  while  I  g-azecl  it  faded  slowly,  melted, 
as  it  were,  into  the  gold  of  the  awakening 
day. 

The  weeks  passed,  and  we  rode,  drove, 
walked,  and  climbed  hither  and  thither, 
looking  at  the  carouba-trees,  the  stiff  py- 
ramidal cypresses,  the  euphorbias  in  woody 
bushes  five  feet  high,  the  great  planes,  the 
grotesque  naked  figs,  the  aloes  and  olean- 
ders growing  wild,  and  the  fantastic  shapes 
of  the  cacti.  We  searched  for  ferns,  find- 
ing the  rusty  ceteracli,  the  little  tricho- 
manes,  and  Adiantum  nigrum,  but  espe- 
cially the  exquisite  maiden-hair  of  the 
delicate  variety  called  Capillus  veneris, 
which  fringed  every  water -course  and 
bank  and  rock  where  there  is  the  least 
moisture  with  its  lovely  green  fretwork. 
There  is  a  phrase  current  in  Mentone  and 
applied  to  this  fern,  as  well  as  to  the  violets 
which  grow  wild  in  rich  j)rofusion,  star- 
ring the  ground  with  their  blue ;  unthink- 
ing people  say  of  them  that  they  are  ' '  so 
common  they  become  weeds. "  This  phrase 
should  be  suppressed  by  a  society  for  the 
cultivation  of  good  taste  and  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  plants.  Ivy  was  every- 
where, growing  wild,  and  heather  in  bloom. 

Miss  Graves  was  brought  almost  to  tears 
one  day  by  finding 
her  old  friend  the  wild 
climbing  smilax  of 
Florida  on  these  Med- 
iterranean rocks,  and 
only  recovered  her 
self  -  possession  be- 
cause Lloyd  would,  r 
call  it  "  sarsaparilla, " 
and  she  felt  herself 
called  upon  to  do  bat- 
.tle.  But  the  profu- 
sion of  the  violets,  the 
pomp  of  the  red  anem- 
ones, the  perfume  of 
the  white  narcissus, 
the  hyacinths  and 
sweet  alyssum,  all 
growing  wild,  who 
shall  describe  them  ? 
There  were  also  tu- 
lips, orchids,  English 
primroses,  and  dai- 
sies. Even  when  no- 
thing else  could  grow 
there  was  always  the 
demure  rosemary .  Of 
course,  too,  we  made 
close       acquaintance 


witli  tin;  ol i  ve  and  lemon,  the  cliaracteristic 
trees  of  Mentone,  whose  foliage  forms  its 
verdure,  and  whose  fruit  forms  its  com- 
merce. The  orange  groves  were  irisigni  fi- 
cant  and  the  oranges  sour  compared  witli 
those  of  Florida;  but  the  olive  and  lemon 
groves  were  new  to  us,  and  in  themselves 
beautiful  and  luxuriant.  Our  hotel  stood 
on  the  edge  of  an  old  olive  grove  climbing 
the  mountain-side  slowly  on  broad  terraces 
rising  endlessly  as  one  looked  up.  After 
some  weeks'  experience  we  found  that  we 
represented  collectively  various  shades  of 
opinion  concerning  olive  groves  in  gen- 
eral, which  may  be  given  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Clary:  "These  old  trees  are  to 
me  so  sacred !  When  I  walk  under  their 
great  branches  I  always  think  of  the  dove 
bringing  the  leaf  to  the  ark,  of  the  olive 
boughs  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

The  Professor:  "Olives  are  interesting 
because  their  manner  of  growth  allows 
them  to  attain  an  almost  indefinite  age. 
The  trunk  decays  and  splits,.but  the  bark, 
which  still  retains  its  vigor,  growls  around 
the  dissevered  portions,  making,  as  it  were, 
new  trunks  of  them,  although  curved  and 
distorted,  so  that  three  or  four  trees  seem 
to  be  growing  from  the  same  root.      It  is 
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this  which  gives  the  tree  its  characteristic 
knotted  and  gnarled  appearance.  This 
species  of  olive  attains  a  very  fine  devel- 
opment in  the  neigliborhood  of  Mentone; 
there  are  said  to  be  trees  still  alive  at  Cap 
Martin  which  were  coeval  with  the  Ro- 
man Empire." 

Verney:  "The  light  in  an  old  olive 
grove  is  beautiful  and  peculiar;  it  is  like 
nothing  but  itself.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  on  canvas  the  gray  shade  of  the 
long  aisles  without  making  them  dim,  and 
they  are  not  in  the  least  dim.  I  have  no- 
ticed, too,  that  the  sunshine  never  filters 
through  sufficiently  to  touch  the  ground  in 
a  glancing  beam,  or  even  a  single  point  of 
yellow  light ;  and  yet  the  leaves  are  small, 
and  the  foliage  does  not  appear  thick." 

Baker :  ' '  Olives  and  olive  oil,  the 
groundwork  of  every  good  dinner!  I 
wonder  how  much  a  grove  would  cost  ?" 

Mrs.  Trescott:  "How  they  murmur  to 
us — like  doves !  My  one  regret  now  is  that 
I  did  not  name  my  child  Olive.  She  would 
tlien  have  been  so  Biblical." 

Inness :  "I  should  think  more  of  the 
groves  if  I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
fertilized  with  woollen  rags,  old  boots,  and 
bones." 


Janet:  "The  inside  tint  of  the  leaves 
would  be  lovely  for  a  summer  costume. 
I  have  never  had  just  that  shade." 

Miss  G-raves :  ' '  Live-oak  groves  draped 
in  long  moss  are  much  more  imposing." 

Miss  Elaine:  "It  is  so  jolly,  you  know, 
to  sit  under  the  trees  with  one's  embroid- 
ery, and  have  some  one  read  aloud — some- 
thing sweet,  like  Adelaide  Procter." 

Margaret :  ' '  Sitting  here  is  like  being 
in  a  great  cathedral  in  Lent." 

Lloyd:  "Shall  we  go  quietly  on.  Miss 
Severin  ?" 

And  Lloyd,  I  think,  had  the  best  of  it. 
I  mean  that  he  knew  how  to  derive  the 
most  pleasure  from  the  groves.  This 
English  use  of  "quietly,"  by-the- way,  al- 
ways amused  Margaret  and  myself  great- 
ly. Lloyd  and  Verney  were  constantly 
suggesting  that  we  should  go  here  or  there 
"quietly,"  as  though  otherwise  we  should 
be  likely  to  go  with  banners,  trumpets, 
and  drums.  The  longer  one  remains  in 
Mentone,  the  stronger  grows  attachment 
to  the  olive  groves.  But  they  do  not  seem 
fit  places  for  the  young,  whose  gay  voices 
resound  through  their  gray  aisles;  neither 
are  they  for  the  old,  who  need  the  cheer 
and  warmth  of  the  sun.     But  they  are  for 
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the  niuldle-aged,  those  who  arei)eyond  the 
joys  and  have  not  yet  reached  tlie  peace 
of  life,  tlie  poor,  unremenil>ered,  liard- 
worked  middle-aged.  The  olives  of  Men- 
tone  are  small,  and  used  only  for  making- 
oil.  We  saw  them  gathered;  men  were 
beating    tlie    boughs 

with  long  poles,  while 

old  women  and  chil-  | 
dren  collected  the 
dark  purple  berries 
and  placed  them  in 
sacks,  which  the  pa- 
tient donkeys  bore  to 
the  mill.  The  oil 
mills  are  venerable 
and  picturesque  little 
buildings  of  stone, 
placed  in  the  ravines 
where  there  is  a 
stream  of  water.  We 
visited  one  on  the 
side  hill  ;  its  only 
light  came  from  the 
open  door,  and  its  in- 
terior made  a  picture 
which  Gerard  Douw 
might  well  have 
painted.  The  great 
oil  jars,  the  old  hearth 
and  oven,  the  earthen 
jugs,  hanging  lamps 
wdth  floating  wicks, 
and  the  figures  of  the 
men  moving  about. 
made  a  picturesque 
scene.  The  fruit  was 
first  crushed  by  stone 
rollers,  the  w^heel  be- 
ing turned  by  water- 
power;  the  pulp,  sat- 
urated with  warm 
water,  was  then  placed 
in  flat  round  ro^De 
baskets,  which  were 
piled    one    upon   the 

other,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  strong 
pressure,  which  caused  the  clear  yellow 
oil  to  exude  through  the  meshes  of  the 
baskets,  and  flow  down  into  the  little  re- 
servoir below. 

''Our  manners  would  become  charm- 
ingly suave  if  we  lived  here  long,"  said 
Inness.  ''It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  so  much  oil."" 

The  lemon  terraces  were  as  unlike  the 
olive  groves  as  a  gay  love  song  is  unlike  a 
Gregorian  chant.  The  trees  rose  brightly 
and  vouthfullv  from  the  g-passv  hill-side 


steps,  each  leaf  shining  as  though  it  was 
varnished,  and  the  yellow  glolxis  of  fruit 
gleaming  like  so  much  imprisoned  sun- 
shine. Here  was  no  shade,  no  weird  gray- 
ness,  but  everything  was  either  vivid  gold 
or  vivid  green.     Janet  said  this. 


U5" 


BRI>;GiyG    LEMONS    FEOM    THE    TERRACE. 


■■  I  am  the  latter.  I  think."  said  Baker, 
"to  be  caught  here  again  on  these  ter- 
races. I  don"t  know  what  your  experi- 
ence has  been,  but  for  my  part  I  detest 
them;  I  have  been  lost  here  again  and 
again.  You  get  into  them  and  you  think 
it  all  very  easy,  and  you  keep  going  on 
and  on.  You  climb  hopefully  from  one 
to  the  next  by  those  narrow  sidling  little 
stone  steps,  only  to  find  it  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  one  you  have  left,  with  still 
another  beyond.  And  you  keep  on  plun- 
ging up  and  up  until  you  are  worn  out 
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At  last  you  meet  a  man,  and  you  ask  him 
something  or  other  beginning  with  '  Pur- 
torn'—" 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?" 
said  Janet,  breaking  into  laughter. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know;  but  that  is 
what  you  all  say." 

"Perhaps  you  mean  'Peut-on,'"  sug- 
gested Margaret. 

"Well,  whatever  I  mean,  the  man  al- 
ways answers  '  Oui,'  and  so  I  am  no  better 
off  than  I  was  before,  but  keep  plunging 
on,"  said  Baker,  ruefully. 

But  the  Professor  now  opened  a  more 
instructive  subject.  "Lemons  are  the 
most  important  product  of  Mentone,"he 
began.  "As  they  can  be  kept  better  than 
those  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  they  command 
a  large  price.  The  tree  flowers  all  the  year 
through,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  at  four 
different  periods.  The  annual  production 
of  lemons  at  Mentone  is  about  thirty  mill- 
ions." 

"Thirty  millions  of  lemons!"  I  said, 
appalled.      ' '  What  an  acid  idea !" 

' '  The  idea  may  be  acid,  but  the  air  is 
not,"  said  Margaret.  "It  is  singularly 
delicious,  almost  intoxicating." 

And  in  truth  there  was  a  subtle  fra- 
grance which  had  an  influence  upon  me, 
although  no  doubt  it  had  much  more 
upon  Margaret,  who  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  perfumes. 

' '  Have  you  heard  the  legend  of  the 
Mentone  lemons  ?"  said  Verney. 

' '  No ;  what  is  it  ?  We  should  be  very 
pleased  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Elaine, 
throwing  herself  down  upon  the  grass  in 
what  she  considered  a  rural  way.  She 
was  bestowing  her  smiles  upon  Verney 
that  day ;  she  had  mentioned  to  me  on  the 
way  up  the  hill  that  she  did  not  approve 
of  giving  too  much  of  one's  attention  "to 
one  especial  gentleman  exclusively" — it 
was  so  "conspicuous."  I  was  smiling 
inwardly  at  this,  since  the  only  ' '  conspicu- 
ous" person  among  us,  as  far  as  attention 
to  "the  gentlemen"  was  concerned,  was 
Miss  Elaine  herself,  when  I  caught  her 
glance  directed  toward  Margaret  and 
Lloyd.  This  set  me  to  thinking.  Could 
she  be  referring  to  them  ?  They  had  been 
much  together,  witliout  doubt,  for  Marga- 
ret liked  him,  and  he  was  very  kind  to 
her.  My  poor  Margaret,  she  was  very 
precious  to  me ;  but  to  others  she  was  only 
a  pale  care-worn  woman,  silent,  quiet,  and 
no  longer  young.  With  the  remembrance 
of  Miss  Elaine's  words  in  my  mind,  I  now 


looked  around  for  Margaret  as  we  sat 
down  on  the  grass  to  hear  Verney 's  le- 
gend ;  but  she  had  strolled  off  down  the 
long  green  and  gold  aisle  with  Lloyd. 

' '  Miss  Severin  is  so  well  informed  that 
she  does  not  care  for  our  simple  little 
amusements,"  said  Miss  Elaine,  in  her 
artless  way. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  as  we  all  know,"" 
began  Verney,  ' '  Adam  and  Eve  were  ban- 
ished from  the  garden  of  Paradise.  Poor 
Eve,  sobbing,  put  up  her  hand  just  before 
passing  through  the  gate  and  plucked  a 
lemon  from  the  last  tree  beside  the  angel. 
The  two  then  wandered  through  the  world 
together,  wandered  far  and  wide,  and  at 
last,  following  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, they  came  to  Mentone.  Here  the. 
sea  was  so  blue,  the  sunshine  so  bright, 
and  the  sky  so  cloudless,  that  Eve  planted 
her  treasured  fruit.  '  Go,  little  seed,'  she 
said;  'grow  and  prosper.  Make  another 
Eden  of  this  enchanting  spot,  so  that, 
those  who  come  after  may  know  at  least 
something  of  the  tastes  and  the  perfumes, 
of  Paradise.'" 

The  Professor  had  not  remained  to  hear 
the  legend ;  he  had  gone  up  the  mountain, 
and  we  now  heard  him  shouting ;  that  is, 
he  was  trying  to  shout,  although  he  pro-^ 
duced  only  a  sort  of  long  thin  hoot. 

"What  can  that  be  ?"  I  said,  startled. 

"It  is  the  Professor,"  answered  Mrs. 
Trescott.  "  It  is  his  way  of  calling.  He- 
has  his  own  methods  of  doing  every- 
thing." 

It  turned  out  that  he  had  found  a  path 
down  which  the  lemon  girls  were  coming- 
from  the  terraces  above.  We  went  up  to 
this  point  to  see  them  pass.  They  were 
all  strong  and  ruddy,  and  walked  with 
wonderful  erectness,  balancing  the  im- 
mense weight  of  fruit  on  their  heads  with- 
out apparent  effort;  they  were  barefoot- 
ed, and  moved  with  a  solid  broad  step 
down  the  steep  stony  road.  The  load  of 
fruit  for  each  one  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds;  they  worked  all  day  in 
this  manner,  and  earned  about  thirty^ 
cents  each !  But  they  looked  robust  and 
cheerful,  and  some  of  them  smiled  at  us- 
under  their  great  baskets  as  they  passed. 

One  afternoon  not  long  after  this  we. 
went  to  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  the 
Annunziata.  Some  of  us  were  on  donkeys 
and  some  on  foot,  forming  one  of  those 
processions  so  often  seen  winding  througli 
the  streets  of  the  little  Mediterranean  town. 
We  passed  the  shops  filled  with  the  Men- 
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tone  swallow,  singing  his  "  Je  reviendrai" 
upon  articles  in  wood,  in  glass,  mosaic,  sil- 
ver, straw,  canvas,  china,  and  even  letter- 
paper  with  continuous  perseverance;  we 
passed  the  venders  of  hot  chestnuts,  which 
we  not  infrequently  bought  and  ate  our- 
selves. Then  we  came  to  the  perfume  dis- 
tilleries, where  thousands  of  violets  yield 
their  sweetness  daily. 

"They  cultivate  them  for  the  purpose, 
you  know,"  said  Verney.  "  It's  a  poetical 
sort  of  agriculture,  isn't  it  ?     Imagination 


can  hardly  go  farther,  I  think,  than  the 
idea  of  a  violet  farm." 

We  passed  small  chapels  with  their  ever- 
burning lamps;  the  new  villas  described 
by  the  French  newspapers  as  "ravishing 
constructions";  and  then,  turning  from 
the  road,  we  ascended  a  narrow  path  which 
wound  upw^ard.  its  progress  marked  here 
and  there  by  stone  shrines,  some  freshly 
repainted,  others  empty  and  ruined,  point- 
ing the  way  to  the  holy  church  of  the 
Annunziata. 
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"The  only  way  to  appreciate  Mentone 
is  to  take  these  excursions  up  the  valleys 
and  mountams, '•  said  Mrs,  Clary.  ' '  Those 
who  confine  themselves  to  sitting  in  the 
gardens  of  the  hotels  or  strolling  along 
the  Promenade  du  Midi  have  no  more  idea 
of  its  real  heauty  than  a  man  born  blind 
has  of  a  painting.  Descriptions  are  no- 
thing; one  must  see.  I  think  the  mount- 
ain excui'sions  may  be  called  the  shibbo- 
leth of  Mentone ;  if  you  do  not  know  them, 
you  are  no  true  Israelite." 

Yerney  had  a  graceful  way  of  gather- 
ing delicate  little  sprays  and  blossoms  here 
and  there  and  silently  giving  them  to  Ja- 
net. The  Professor  had  noticed  this,  and 
to-day  emulated  him  by  gathering  a  bunch 
of  mallow  with  great  care — a  bunch  near- 
ly a  yard  in  circumference — which  he  pre- 
sented to  Janet  with  much  ceremony. 

"Oh,  thanks ;  I  am  so  fond  of  flowers !" 
responded  that  young  person.  "Is  it 
asphodel  ?     I  long  to  see  asphodel." 

Now  asphodel  was  said  to  grow  in  that 
neigliborhood,  and  Janet  knew  it ;  by  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  see  the  classic  blossom 
she  sent  the  poor  Professor  on  a  long 
search  for  it,  climbing  up  and  down  and 
over  the  rocks,  until  I,  looking  on  from 
my  safe  donkey's  back,  felt  tired  for  him. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  our  donkeys' 
steady  pace  left  him  far  behind. 

' '  With  its  pale,  dusty  leaves  and  weak- 
ly lavender  flowers,  it  is,  I  think,  about  as 
depressing  a  flower  as  I  have  seen,"  said 
Inness,  looking  at  the  mammoth  bouquet. 

' '  I  might  fasten  it  to  the  saddle,  and  re- 
lieve your  hands,  Miss  Trescott,"  suggest- 
ed Yerney.  So  the  delicate  gray  gloves 
relinquished  the  pound  of  mallow,  which 
was  tied  to  the  saddle,  and  there  hung  ig- 
nominiously  all  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  church  and  convent  of  L'  Annun- 
ziata  crown  an  isolated  vine-clad  hill  be- 
tween two  of  the  lovely  valleys  behind 
Mentone.  The  church  was  at  the  end  of 
a  little  plaza,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall ; 
in  front  there  was  an  opening  toward  the 
south,  where  stood  an  iron  cross  twenty 
feet  high,  visible,  owing  to  its  situation, 
for  many  a  mile.  The  stone  monastery 
was  on  one  side;  and  the  whole  looked 
like  a  little  fortification  on  the  point  of 
the  hill.  We  went  into  the  church,  and 
looked  at  the  primitive  ex-votos  on  the 
wall,  principally  the  offerings  of  Mediter- 
ranean sailors  in  remembrance  of  escape 
from  shipwreck — fragments  of  rope  and 
chain,  pictures  of  storms  at  sea,  and  little 


wooden  models  of  ships.  In  addition  to 
these  marine  souvenirs,  there  were  also 
some  tokens  of  events  on  dry  land,  gen- 
erally pictures  of  runaways,  where  such 
remarkable  angels  were  represented  sit- 
ting unexpectedly  but  calmly  on  the  tops 
of  trees  by  the  road-side  that  it  was  no 
wonder  the  horses  ran.  But  the  lovely 
view  of  sea  and  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  cross  in  the  sunshine  was  better  than 
the  dark,  musty  little  church,  and  we  soon 
went  out  and  seated  ourselves  on  the  edge 
of  the  wall  to  look  at  it.  While  we  w^ere 
there  one  of  the  Capuchins,  clad  in  his 
long  brown  gown,  came  out,  crossed  the 
plaza,  gazed  at  us  slowly,  and  then  with 
equal  slowmess  stooped  and  kissed  the 
base  of  the  cross,  and  returned,  giving  us 
another  long  gaze  as  he  passed. 

"Was  that  piety  or  curiosity?"  I  said. 

"I  think  it  was  Miss  Trescott,"  said 
Baker. 

Now  as  Miss  Elaine  was  j^resent,  this 
was  a  little  cruel ;  but  I  learned  afterward 
that  Baker  had  been  rendered  violent  that 
day  by  hearing  that  his  American  polite- 
ness regarding  Miss  Elaine's  self -bestowed 
society  had  been  construed  by  that  young 
lady  into  a  hidden  attachment  to  herself — 
an  attachment  which  she  '  *  deeply  regret- 
ted," but  could  not  "prevent."  She  had 
confided  this  to  several  persons,  who  kept 
the  secret  in  that  strict  way  in  which  such 
secrets  are  usually  kept.  Indeed,  with  all 
the  strictness,  it  was  quite  remarkable  that 
Baker  heard  it.  But  not  remarkable  that 
he  writhed  under  it.  However,  his  re- 
marks and  manners  made  no  difference 
to  Miss  Elaine ;  she  attributed  them  to 
despair. 

While  we  were  sitting  on  the  wall  the 
Professor  came  toiling  up  the  hill ;  but  he 
had  not  found  the  asphodel.  However, 
when  Janet  had  given  him  a  few  of  her 
pretty  phrases  he  revived,  and  told  us  that 
the  plaza  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  vil- 
lage called  Podium-Pinum,  and  that  the 
Lascaris  once  had  a  chateau  there. 

"The  same  Lascaris  who  lived  in  the 
old  castle  at  Mentone  ?"  said  Janet. 

"The  same." 

"These  old  monks  have  plenty  of  wine, 
I  suppose, "  said  Inness,  looking  at  the  vine 
terraces  which  covered  the  sunny  hill-side. 

"Yery  good  wine  was  formerly  made 
around  Mentone, "  said  the  Professor ;  "but 
the  vines  were  destroyed  by  a  disease,  and 
the  peasants  thought  it  the  act  of  Provi- 
dence, and  for  some  time  gave  up  the  cul- 
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ture.  But  lately  they  have  replanted 
them,  and  wine  is  now  aj?-ain  produced 
which,  I  am  told,  is  quite  palatable.'' 

"That  is  but  a  cold  phrase  to  apply  to 
the  l)07i  petit  vhi  blanc  of  Sant'  Agnese, 
for  instance,"  said  Verney,  smiling. 


the  task  of  patient  daily  begging  would 
not  be  more  of  a  burden  than  any  other 
lalx)r.  But  when  we  reached  the  nar- 
row main  street,  and  found  a  moment- 
ary block,  another  Capuchin  happened  t^> 
stand  near  us  who  gave  me  a  very  differ- 


CAPUCHIX    MONKS 


Soon  we  started  homeward.  While  we  I  ent  impression.  Among  the  carriages  was 
were  winding  down  the  narrow  path  we  !  a  phaeton,  with  silken  canopy,  fine  liorses, 
met  a  Capuchin  coming  up,  with  his  bag  and  a  driver  in  livery:  upon  the  cushion- 
on  his  back :  he  was  an  old  man  with  bent  '  ed  seat  lounged  a  young  man,  one  of  For- 
shoulders  and  a  meek,  dull  face,  to  whom    tune's  favorites  and  Nature's  curled  dar- 
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lings,    a     little     stout 
from    excess    of    com- 
fort, perhaps,  but    no- 
ticeably handsome  and 
noticeably    haughty — 
probably  a   Russian   nobleman.      The 
monk  who  stood  near  us  with  his  bag 
of  broken  bread  and  meat  over  his  back 
was  of  the  same  age,  and  equally  hand- 
some, as  far  as  the  coloring  and  out- 
line bestowed  by  nature  could  go.     His 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  immovably  upon 
the    occupant   of  the   phaeton,   and   I 
wondered  if  he  was  noting  the  difference ; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  noting  it.     It 
was   a   striking  tableau  of  life's  utmost 
riches  and  utmost  poverty. 

That  evening  there  was  music  in  the 
garden ;  a  band  of  Italian  singers  chanted 
one  or  two  songs  to  the  saints,  and  then 
ended  with  a  gay  Tarantella,  which  set  all 
the  house-maids  dancing  in  the  moonlight. 
We  listened  to  the  music,  and  looked  off 
over  the  still  sea. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  said  Mrs.  Clary. 
"I  think  loving  Men  tone  is  like  loving 
your  lady-love.  To  you  she  is  all  beau- 
tiful, and  you  describe  her  as  such.  But 
perhaps  when  others  see  her  they  say: 
'  She  is  by  no  means  all  beautiful ;  she 
has  this  or  that  fault.  What  do  you 
mean  ?'  Then  you  answer:  'I  love  her; 
therefore  to  me  she  is  all  beautiful.  As 
for  her  faults,  they  may  be  there,  but  I 
do  not  see  them:  I  am  blind.'  " 

That  same  evening  Margaret  gave  me 
the  following  verses  which  she  had  writ- 
ten: 


THE    MONASTERY    OF   l'  ANNUNZIATA. 

MEXTONE. 

^^  And  there  was  given  'unto  them  a  short  time  before 
they  went  forward^ 

Upon  this  sunny  shore 
A  little  space  for  rest.     The  care  and  sorrow. 

Sad  memory's  haunting  pain  that  would  not  cease, 
Are  left  behind.     It  is  not  yet  to-morrow. 

To-day  there  falls  the  dear  surprise  of  peace ; 
The  sky  and  sea,  their  broad  wings  round  us  sweeping, 
Close  out  the  world,  and  hold  us  in  their  keeping. 
A  little  space  for  rest.     Ah !  though  soon  o'er, 
How  precious  is  it  on  the  sunny  shore ! 

Upon  this  sunny  shore 
A  little  space  for  love,  while  those,  our  dearest. 

Yet  linger  with  us  ere  they  take  their  flight 
To  that  far  world  which  now  doth  seem  the  nearest. 

So  deep  and  pure  this  sky's  down-bending  light. 
Slow,  one  by  one,  the  golden  hours  are  given 
A  respite  ere  the  earthly  ties  are  riven. 
When  left  alone,  how,  'mid  our  tears,  we  store 
Each  breath  of  their  last  days  upon  this  shore  ! 

Upon  this  sunny  shore 
A  little  space  to  wait:  the  life-bowl  broken, 

The  silver  cord  unloosed,  the  mortal  name 
We  bore  upon  this  earth  by  God's  voice  spoken, 

While  at  the  sound  all  earthly  praise  or  blame, 
Our  joys  and  griefs,  alike  with  gentle  sweetness 
Fade  in  the  dawn  of  the  next  world's  completeness. 
The  hour  is  thine,  dear  Lord ;  we  ask  no  more. 
But  wait  thy  summons  on  the  sunny  shore. 
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•"TI^IIIS  narrow  thoronjrlifaro,  bakiiif*- 
A.  and  blisteriiiic  in  tlic  sun,  is  Wall 
Street.  .  .  .  l^clow  here,  by  tlie  water-side, 
where  the  bowsprits  of  sliips  stretch  across 
tlie  footway  and  ahnost  thrust  tliemselves 
into  the  windows,  lie  the  noble  American 
vessels  which  have  made  their  packet 
.service  the  finest  in  the  world,"  wrote 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  American  Notes, 
in  1842,  adding:  "  Before  I  left  New  York 
I  made  arrangements  for  returning  home 
in  the  George  Washington  packet-ship." 
He  had  come  to  this  country  in  an  English 
steam-ship.  The  era  of  packet-ships  was 
brought  into  existence  by  the  demands  of 
the  increasing  trade  between  the  L'nited 
States  and  Europe;  and  the  pioneer  line, 
whose  vessels,  the  Amity.  Courier,  Pa- 
cific, James  Monroe,  William  Thomp- 
son. James  Cropper.  Xeic  Yorl\  Orbit, 
Nestor.  Albion.  Canada,  and  Columbia. 
were  unrivalled  for  strength,  beauty,  and 
speed,  and  for  the  regularity  of  their  de- 
parture and  the  proximately  uniform 
time  of  their  passages,  was  the  famous 
Black  Ball  Line,  founded  in  1816,  after  the 
war   of    1812   had   secured  the   ris'hts   of 


American  commerce,  by  Isaac  Wriglit 
and  Son,  Francis  Tliomj).son,  Benjamin 
Mai'shall,  and  Jeremiah  Tliompson.  of 
New  York  city,  and  afterward  owned  l\v 
Goodhue  and  Co.,  Charles  H.  Marshall, 
and  others.  During  the  first  nine  years 
the  average  time  for  sailing  to  Liverpool 
was  twenty-three  days,  and  for  returning 
home  forty  days,  but  the  Canada  once 
made  the  outward  trip  in  fifteen  days 
and  eighteen  houi*s.  The  first  four  ves- 
sels of  the  list — the  original  Black-Ballei*s 
— though  of  only  400  or  500  tons  burden, 
were  considered  very  large,  and  by  the 
superiority  of  their  cabins  and  general 
equipment  caused  the  old  merchantmen  to 
seem  shabby  and  uninhabitable.  One  or 
another  of  them  sailed  regularly  on  the  1st 
day  of  the  month.  In  1821  a  second  Liver- 
pool line,  known  as  the  Red  Star  Line,  and 
consisting  of  the  Manhattan  (not  the  Man- 
hattan  of  twenty  years  afterward),  Hercu- 
les. Panther,  and  Meteor,  was  establish- 
ed by  Byrnes,  Grimble.  and  Co.,  one  of 
its  ships  sailing  on  the  24th  of  the  month. 
In  six  months  the  proprietors  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line  added  four  new  ships  to  their 
four  old  ones,  and  were  able  to  send  a  ves- 
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sel  on  the  16tli  of  the  month  also ;  and  soon 
Fish,  Grinnell,  and  Co.  (afterward  Grin- 
nell,  Minturn,  and  Co.),  and  Thaddeus 
Phelps  and  Co.,  having  founded  the  Swal- 
low-tail liine,  with  four  packets — the 
Napoleon^  Silas  Richards^  York,  and 
George,  which  sailed  on  the  8th  of  the 
month— New-Yorkers  had  the  exclusive 
and  distinguished  benefit  of  a  fast  weekly 
service  to  Liverpool.  From  1836,  when 
Charles  H.  Marshall  had  purchased  the 
interest  of  Goodhue  and  Co.,  and  be- 
come the  principal  owner  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line,  the  number  of  its  vessels  was 
gradually  increased  by  the  accession 
of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Neiv  York, 
Montezuma,  Yorkshire,  Fidelia,  Isaac 
Wright,  Isaac  Webb,  Columbia,  Man- 
hattan, Harvest  Queen,  Great  Western, 
and  Alexander  Marshall,  of  from  600  to 
1500  tons  each.  The  Swallow-tail  Line, 
too,  soon  received  notable  accessions — 
the  Roscoe,  Captain  Delano;  the  Inde- 
pendence, Captain  Ezra  Nye ;  the  George 
Washington,  Captain  Henry  Holdredge ; 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  Captain  John 
P.  Smith;  and  Captain  E.  K.  Collins 
having  established  the  Dramatic  Line  to 
Liverpool,  with  the  Shakspeare,  Cap- 
tain John  Collins,  the  Siddons,  Captain 


N.  B.  Palmer,  the  Sheridan,  Captain 
F.  A.  De  Peyster,  the  Gar  rick,  Captain 
Alexander  Palmer,  and  the  Boscius, 
Captain  Asa  Eldridge,  Grinnell,  Min- 
turn, and  Co.  proceeded  to  build  the 
Patrick  Henry,  of  about  1000  tons,  as  a 
make-weight  to  the  Boscius,  which  was 
of  about  the  same  capacity.  Under  the 
command  of  the  now  venerable  Captain 
Joseph  C.  Delano,  of  New  Bedford,  she 
was  a  remarkabl}^  fast  sailor,  and  made 
more  money  for  her  tonnage  than  any 
other  vessel  ever  owned  by  the  firm. 
The  Ashburton,  Captain  Henry  Huttle- 
ston,  of  New  Bedford,  1015  tons,  was  con- 
structed in  1843  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  rivalry  with  the  Dramatic  Line. 
The  Henry  Clay,  1250  tons,  came  next, 
large,  and  with  three  decks,  and  all  New 
York  rushed  to  see  her  as  she  lay  at  her 
pier.  No.  18  East  River,  just  opposite  the 
Grinnell  office.  So  numerous  was  the 
crowd,  and  so  seriously  did  they  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  loading  her,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  issue  a  notice  for- 
bidding admission  to  all  persons  not  on 
business.  The  New  World,  1400  tons, 
was  another  wonder — the  largest  vessel 
afloat  in  1846.  Her  first  master.  Cap- 
tain William  Skiddy,  elder  brother  of  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Skiddy,  of  New  York 
city,  had  contracted  with  Donald  McKay, 
of  East  Boston,  to  build  her,  and  sold  the 
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large  interest  in  her  to  Grinnell,  Minturn, 
and  Co.  The  Irish  famine  occurring"  at 
this  time,  the  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  rose  to  live 
shillings  sterling;  shippers  are  now  glad 
to  take  a  barrel  for  eighteenpence.  or 
even  a  shilling.  In  1848,  owing  to  the 
retirement  of  Woodhull  and  Minturn, 
their  four  ships,  the  Hotfiuguer,  Cap- 
tain Ira  Bursley,  Queen  of  the  West, 
Captain  Philip  "Woodhouse.  Liverpooh 
Captain  John  Eldrido^.,- and  Constitu- 
tion, Captain  John  Britton,  came  into 
the  hands  of  Grinnell,  Minturn,  and  Co. 
The  Constitution,  of  about  1400  tons, 
and  beautifully  finished,  was  the  finest 
ship  ever  built,  up  to  that  time,  and  her 
master.  Captain  John  Britton,  afterward 
United  States  Consul  at  Southampton, 
was  an  olficer  of  impressive  bearing  and 
great  ability,  whose  services  the  firm  of 
Grinnell.  Minturn.  and  Co.  commemo- 
rate to  this  day  with  enthusiasm.  These 
vessels  all  sailed  to  Liverpool,  but  in 
1823  the  same  house  had  established  a 
London  line  of  packets,  the  first  repre- 
sentatives of  which  were  the  Corinthi- 
an. Captain  D.  Chadwick,  the  Cortes. 
Captain  Benjamin  Sprague.  the  Brigh- 
ton. Captain  William  S.  Sebor,  and  the 
Columbia.  Captain  Joseph  C.  Delano, 
t^acli  of  about  400  tons  burden,  which 

Vol.  LXVIIL— >'o.  4(>4.-14. 


left  for  th<'  Hi'ilisli  (•a])ital  the  first  day 
of"  tlic  nionlli;  and  tliese  ])ion('(M's  were 
followed  by  at  least  twenty  other  ves- 
sels, the  line  liaving  been  run  until  last 
Vi'iiv.  when  the  lii-m  had  ten  oj-  twelve 
vessels  in  the  service.  Ail  are  gone 
now,  however,  the  last  being  tlie  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  of  about  1300  tons.  Caj.>tain 
liorden,  which  carried  no  i)assengers, 
nor  indeed  had  these  shij)s  carried  any 
for  ten  years  ])revious. 

A  rival  London  line,  established  about 
the  same  time,  was  John  Griswold's.  aft- 
erwai'd  E.  E.  Morgan  and  Sons',  with  the 
ships   Sovereign,  Cambria,  President, 
and  Hudson,  the  last-named  the    iii*st 
vessel  commanded  by  Ca])tain  E.  E.  Mor- 
gan.    The  number  in  1837  had  been  in- 
creased to  twelve,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  PJi  iladelph  ia.  built  by  Christian 
Bergh  in  1832.  and  described  by  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  as  sump- 
tuously  fitted   up.  with   a  piano:    '*A 
number  of   passengers   have  been   en- 
gaged,   amoiig    them,   we    learn,   Mrs. 
Bankhead,  the  lady  of  the  British  charge. 
A  physician  will  be  on  board." 
Spoftord  and  Tileston's  Liverpool  line 
was  started  about  1852  with  the  Orient,  the 
Henry  Clay  (rebuilt  from  the  burned  He}i- 
ry  Clay  of  the  Grinnell  line),  the  Webster. 
and  the  Calhoun,  Captain  Truman.      The 
Orient  and   the    Webster   were   built   in 
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Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  by  George 
Raynes,  and  the  formal*  is  afloat  to-day, 
carrying-  cotton  from  New  Oi'leans  to  Liv- 
erpool. Her  commander  in  the  packet 
period  was  Captain  George  S.  Hill,  the 
well-known  secretary  of  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, wiio  once  commanded  the  Henry 
Clay.  In  1856,  the  Orient  was  chartered 
by  the  French  government  to  take  freight 
from  New  York  to  Havre  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  of  wheat.  She 
carried  80,000  bushels  (or  2100  tons)  in 
shippers'  bags,  and  1000  barrels  of  flour, 
but  on  arriving  at  Havre,  was  run  aground 
by  the  stupidity  of  a  French  x3ilot,  and 
swung  directly  across  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  and  while  some  steamboats  were 
trying  to  tow  her  oft',  she  brought  up  on 
the  old  wall  of  a  fortiflcation  and  broke 
herself  in  two.  Her  master  had  her  tow- 
ed to  Liverpool  for  repairs.  On  one  of 
his  trips  to  that  city  and  back.  Captain 
Hill  collected  $50,000  in  freight  money; 
and  Captain  Joseph  J.  Lawrence,  of  the 
Webster,  of  the  same  line,  once  "grossed" 
160,000.  The  fastest  vessel  of  Williams 
and  Guion's  Black  Star  Line  to  Liverpool, 
organized  about  1851,  was  the  Adelaide, 
Captain  Robert  C.  Cutting. 

The  first  line  of  Havre  packets  was 
founded  by  Francis  Depau  about  1822, 
with  the  Stephania,  Captain  John  B.  Pell, 
the  3Iontano,  Captain  Smith,  the  Henry 
IV.,  Captain  William  W.  Skiddy,  and  the 
Helen  Mar,  Captain  Harrison.  Other 
early  Havre  packets  were  the  Cadmus, 
Captain  Allyn,  Edicard  Quesnel,  Captain 
E.  Hawkins,  Bayard,  Captain  Henry  Rob- 
inson, Howard,  Captain  Holdredge,  Ed- 
ward Bonaffe,  Captain  James  Funk, 
Queen  Mab,  Captain  Butman,  and  Do7i 
Quixote,  Captain  James  Clark.  For  most 
of  these  vessels,  Crassous  and  Boyd  were 
the  agents — a  firm  which,  under  the  name 
of  Boyd  and  Hincken,  had  charge  of  the 
second  line  of  Havre  packets,  which  in- 
cluded the  Charles  Carroll,  Erie,  France, 
Utica,  Oneida,  William  Tell,  Baltimore, 
Mercury,  and  JRhone.  Mr.  John  J.  Boyd 
was  an  agent  as  early  as  1823,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hincken,  his  partner,  is  now  the  sole 
survivor  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Havre 
lines  of  packets.  The  business  of  Francis 
Depau  was  continued  by  his  sons-in-law, 
Fox  and  Livingston,  who  added  to  the 
old  line  the  Silvie  de  Grasse,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  other  ships.  About  the  year 
1832,  William  Whitlock,  Jun.,  founded  a 
third    line,  with    the    Albany,  Duchesse 


d' Orleans,  Formosa,  Gallia,  Carolus 
Magnus,  and  other  vessels.  Of  all  the 
Havre  packet  captains  of  1832,  only  two 
are  alive — Captains  William  W.  Pell  and 
Edward  Funk.  Among  the  merchants 
who  held  shares  in  the  Havre  packets  was 
the  late  Andrew  S.  Norwood,  whose  son 
Carlisle  Norwood,  now  president  of  the 
Lorillard  Fire-insurance  Company,  w^ent 
to  France  to  school,  when  a  boy,  in  a 
packet  of  only  400  tons  burden. 

Captain  John  Johnston  of  the  Isaac 
Bell,  of  Fox  and  Livingston's  Havre  line, 
made  three  voyages  from  Havre  to  New 
York  in  less  than  eighteen  days  each,  one 
of  them  in  January,  the  worst  month  in 
the  year.  Though  a  master  from  1837  to 
1854,  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  he  says : 
"In  all  my  career  I  never  knew  the  wind 
to  blow  but  twice."  One  of  these  excep- 
tional cases  was  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1839,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Rhone,  and  got  into  a  hurricane  which 
blew  away  qy^yj  stitch  of  canvas  that  was 
spread,  not  leaving  so  much  as  a  piece  as 
big  as  your  hand.  Another  distinguished 
Havre  packet  master  was  Captain  James 
A.  Wotton,  of  New  York,  who  sailed  the 
Havre  and  several  other  ships  of  Fox  and 
Livingston's  line,  and  whose  accomplished 
daughter  married  the  lamented  Lieutenant 
De  Long  of  the  Jeannette. 

These  several  lines  of  Atlantic  packets 
rendered  illustrious  service  to  the  growth 
of  New  York  city  as  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Union.  In  their  presence  the 
English  and  French  trading  vessels  were 
absolutely  insignificant.  Their  agents, 
builders,  and  captains  speedily  became 
rich,  for  all  were  owners — the  agent  own- 
ing, say,  an  eighth  of  a  vessel ;  the  build- 
er anotlier  eighth,  in  order  that  he  might 
secure  the  job  of  repairing  her,  which  cost 
about  $500  a  round  trip;  the  captain  an- 
other eighth,  that  he  might  have  tlie 
strongest  of  all  motives  to  vigilance  and 
prowess;  the  block-maker  and  sail-maker 
each  a  sixteenth,  perhaps;  and  other  per- 
sons the  remainder,  a  packet  of  500  tons 
being  worth  about  |40,000.  The  tonnage 
kept  increasing  until  the  appearance,  in 
1854,  of  the  Palestine  and  Amazon,  the 
last  ships  of  the  Morgan  line  to  Lon- 
don, each  of  about  1800  tons,  the  Pales- 
tine, under  Captain  Josiah  M.  Lord,  mak- 
ing the  quickest  passage  of  the  line,  hav- 
ing landed  her  passengers  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  fourteenth  day  out,  enabling  them 
to  do  business  in  London  on  a  Saturday, 
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while  the  passeng-ers  of  the  steamer  that 
left  New  York  next  after  she  did  reached 
London  on  the  Monday  following  that 
Saturday.  The  passage  of  fourteen  days 
to  Liverpool  in  a  packet-ship  was  of  rare 
occurrence,  althoug-li  it  was  made  several 
times  by  the  Independence.  734  tons,  built 
in  1834  by  Smith  and  Dimon ;  by  the  Mon- 
tezuma, 1070  tons,  built  in  1835  by  Brown 
and  Bell ;  by  the  Pat rieTc' Henry,  997  tons, 
built  in  1839  by  the  same  firm ;  and  by  the 
Southampton,  1273  tons,  built  in  1849  by 
Westervelt  and  Mackay.  Captain  Will- 
iam C.  Thompson,  now  president  of  the 
Guardian  Fire-insurance  Company,  New 
York  city,  sailed  the  St.  Andrew  of  Rob- 
ert Kermit's  line  to  Liverpool  in  fourteen 
daj^s,  and  in  1854  made  a  very  short  home- 
ward passage  in  the  Stephen  Whitney, 
bringing  important  news  of  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  cotton.  Captain  William 
Henry  Allen  was  master  successively  of 
the  Virginian  (built  in  1834),  the  Water- 
loo^ the  West  Point,  and  the  Constellation, 
all  of  Kermit's  line,  the  last-named  hav- 
ing previously  been  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Luce,  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  Arctic. 
An  18th  of  September  gale  struck  the  Wa- 
terloo about  the  year  1848,  on  her  return 
from  Liverpool,  and  blew  off  her  main- 


top-mast and  her  top-gallant-mast,  leav- 
ing only  the  mainsail  on  the  spars.  Aft- 
er a  course  of  protracted  flapping  in  that 
violent  wind,  many  pieces  of  the  torn  sails 
became  so  knotted  and  braided  that  a  mar- 
line-spike could  not  penetrate  them.  Mr. 
Kermit  saved  several  specimens  as  curios- 
ities. While  master  of  the  West  Point 
Captain  Allen  saw  two  of  his  men  struck 
dead  by  lightning  during  a  heavy  rain  at 
sea,  and  his  vessel  struck  six  times  in  one 
hour.  The  bodies  of  the  victims  bore  no 
marks  of  the  blow  that  killed  them.  The 
Constellation  sprung  a  leak  on  her  home- 
ward trip  from  Liverpool  about  1855.  and 
would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  had  it  not 
been  for  the  labors  of  the  125  men  of  her 
700  steerage  passengers,  who  persevering- 
ly  worked  at  the  pumps.  Her  crew  alone 
could  not  have  kept  her  afloat  ten  hom-s. 
Most  of  the  packets  of  the  Liverpool  lines 
were  built  by  Stephen  Smith,  Isaac  Webb, 
and  Brown  and  Bell,  and  most  of  the 
Havre  and  some  of  the  London  lines  by 
Christian  Bergh,  Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  and 
William  H.  Webb.  About  the  year  1843 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of 
these  vessels.  Brown  and  Bell  launching 
the  Liverpool,  of  1174  tons,  and  the  Queen 
of  the  West,  of  1168  tons.    In  1849  Mr.  W. 
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H.  Webb 
1400  tons: 
the  wane, 


built  tlie  Guy  Mannering,  of 
but  the  epoch  was  ah'eady  on 
and  soon  the   introduction  of 


steam  into  the  transatlantic  service  had 


so  reduced  fares,  and  consequently  ac- 
commodations, on  board  the  packets, 
that  these  became  related  to  their  noble 
predecessors  very  much  as  an  omnibus 
hack  is  to  a  race-horse, 

II. 

The  brilliant  era  of  the  clippers  (1840- 
55)  had  begun  while  that  of  the  packets 
was  in  its  declension.  Thirty-iive  years 
ago  a  clipper  was  a  ship  built  expressly 
for  speed,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  carry- 
ing capacity.  First,  last,  and  all  the 
time  she  must  be  a  fast  sailer.  Accord- 
ingly she  was  longer  and  narrower  than 
other  ships,  very  sharp  at  the  bow,  and 
tapering  at  the  stern.  It  was  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  China  and  India 
trade  that  instituted  this  era,  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  and  Cal- 
ifornia that  developed  it.  "If  our 
merchants  on  the  Atlantic  coast,"  said 
a  California  newspaper  in  1852,  "may 
complain  that  they  have  been  injured 
by  sending  out  to  California  the  useless 
trash  that  they  could  sell  nowhere  else, 
they  may  well  be  proud  that  the  dis- 
covery of  our  golden  sands  has  done 
more  in  four  years  toward  improvement 
in  the  style  of  ship-building  than  would 
have  occurred  from  other  general  causes 
in  half  a  century.      The  antiquated  hulks 
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which,  like  huge  washing-tiibs,  have  been 
tioatiug  about  the  seas,  sailing  about  as 
fast  sideways  as  in  any  other  direction, 
have  been  forced  by  the  rapid  spirit  of  the 
trade  with  California  to  give  place  to 
entirely  new  models,  graceful  in  their 
motions  as  swans  on  a  summer  lake, 
and  fleet  as  the  cloud  that  is  blown  be- 
fore the  gale.'' 

The  first  clipper  of  the  famous  series 
that  carried  across  every  ocean  the  fame 
of  the  American  ship-builder  was  the 
Ilai)iboiL\  of  750  tons,  built  about  the 
year  1843  by  Smith  and  Dimon  for  the 
Chijia  trade,  on  an  order  from  William 
H.  Aspinwall,  and  her  trips  becoming 
remunerative  by  reason  of  the  increased 
prices  for  freights  which  her  speed  en- 
abled her  to  obtain,  other  vessels  of  this 
class  were  soon  on  the  stocks — the  Hel- 
ena, of  650  tons,  built  by  William  H. 
Webb  for  N.  L.  and  G.  Griswold ;  the 
Hoiiqua,  of  706  tons,  built  in  1844  by 
Brown  and  Bell  for  A.  A.  Low^  and  Bro- 
ther; the  Sea  Witch,  907  tons,  built  by 
Smith  and  Dimon  for  William  H.  As- 
pinwall; and  the  Samuel  Russell,  940 
tons,  built  by  Brown  and  Bell  for  A.  A. 
Low  and  Brother,  all  of  them  celebra- 
ted in  their  dav. 


Hut  llicif  cai'i'yinjr  capacity  was  iii- 
siiMicicnt  to  let  them  ])ay  well,  .uid 
thcii'  slightness  of  build  caused  Ihciii  1o 
he  so  sti'ained  in  rcMigli  wealhei*  that  tlie 
cost  of  I'cpairs  was  discouraging.  Ar-- 
cni'dingly,  in  tlie  year  1851,  William  H. 
Webl),  a  shii)-bui]der  always  equal  to 
an  emergency  (he  has  built  177.872  tons 
in  138  vessels— probably  more  than  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived),  put  upon 
the  stocks  four  clipper- shi])s  which 
should  solve  the  problem  of  combined 
speed,  capacity,  and  strength.  These 
noted  vessels  were  the  Challenge,  of 
about  2000  tons,  the  largest  clip])er  ever 
l)uilt  in  New  York,  owned  by  N.  L.  and 
Gr.  Griswold,  and  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain "Bob*'  Waterman  (when  lying  at 
the  foot  of  Pine  Street  her  bowsprit  at 
hioli  tide  reached  over  the  roofs  of  the 
stores;  crowds  went  down  to  see  her); 
the  Invincible,  of  2150  tons ;  the  Comet, 
of  1209  tons,  remarkable  for  speed,  sea- 
worthiness, strength,  productiveness, 
and  good  luck,  commanded  by  Captain 
Gardner  (she  made  the  round  trip  to 
San  Francisco  in  seven  months  and  nine 
days,  her  return  voyage  occupying  only 
seventy-six  days — the  shortest  time  on 
record) ;  and  the  Su'ord-Fish,  of  1150  tons, 
which  sailed  from  Shanghai  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  thirty-one  days — an  average  of  240 
miles  a  dav — again  the  shortest  time  on 
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record.  The  cliang-e  in  the  character  of 
the  names  given  to  vessels  at  this  period  is 
sig-ni  ficant.  In  earlier  days  such  names  as 
Hope,  Endeavor,  Traveller,  Perseverance, 
and  even  Peddler,  were  most  liked  for 
ships  ;  later,  the  custom  was  to  use  the 
names  of  distinguished  merchants  or  cap- 
tains— the  Hoiiqua,  the  Samuel  Russell, 
the  N.  B.  Palmier ;  but  in  this  new  and 
marvellous  period  of  the  swift  sailers  the 
spirit  of  naval  enterprise  was  reflected  in 
such  names  as  the  Challenge,  the  Invinci- 
ble, the  Comet,  and  the  Sword-Fish,  the 
Tornado,  the  Flying  Cloud,  the  Black 
Squall,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas. 
Just  as  notable  vrere  the  differences  in 
construction,  extending*  even  to  such  mi- 
nor details  as  a  chain  cable  instead  of  a 
hempen  one  fpr  the  anchor;  so  that  in  the 
absence  of  tropical  worms  and  barnacles, 
which  needed  to  be  washed  off  every  Sun- 
day, Jack's  reading  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, "Six  days  shalt  thou  work 
and  do  all  that  thou  art  able,  but  on  the 
seventh    day  thou    shalt   heave   up    and 


scrub   the   cable,"   became   obsolete.     In 

1852  there  arrived  at  San  Francisco  157 
vessels,  of  which  70  were  clippers;  and  in 

1853  occurred  the  greatest  importation  of 
high-priced  teas  into  the  port  of  New 
York  between  the  years  1847  and  1856, 
the  value  being  more  than  eight  millions 
of  dollars. 

HI. 

That  clipper  epoch  was  an  epoch  to  be 
proud  of.  And  we  were  proud  of  it.  The 
New  York  newspapers  abounded  in  such 
head-lines  in  large  type  as  these:  "  Quick- 
est Trip  on  Record,"  "Shortest  Passage  to 
San  Francisco,"  "Unparalleled  Speed," 
"  Quickest  Voyage  Yet,"  "A  Clipper  as  Is 
a  Clipper,"  "Extraordinary  Dispatch," 
"The  Quickest  Voyage  to  China."  "The 
Contest  of  the  Clippers,"  "Great  Passage 
from  San  Francisco,"  "Race  Round  the 
World."  The  clipper-ship  Surprise,  built 
in  East  Boston  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  owned 
by  A.  A.  Low  and  Brother,  having  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  in  ninety-six  days — then 
the  shortest  time   on   record   (Mr.  W.  H. 
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AspiiiwalFs  Sea  Witclihnd  rim  the  course 
in    ninety-seven   days)  — a   San  Francisco 
journal  said:    '*One  of  our  most  distin- 
<2^uished    merchants    made   a    bet    with    a 
friend    souk^    weeks   since    that    the  Sur- 
prise wouhl  make  the  passai^e  in  ninety- 
six  (hiys — just  i\\v,  time  she  lias  consumed 
to  a  day.    Yesterday  morning-,  full  of  con- 
lidence,  he  mounted  his  old  nag",  and  rode 
over  to  the  north  beach  to  get  the  first 
g-limpse  of  the  looked -for  clipper.      The 
fog-,   however,  was   rather   thick   outside, 
and  after  looking  awhile  he  turned  back 
to  town,  but  had  not  arrived  at  his  count- 
ing-room before  he  heard  that  the  Sur- 
prise had  passed  the  Golden  Gate,  and  by 
eleven  o'clock  Captain  Dumaresq  was  in 
his  old  friend's  counting-room 
on   Sansome  Street.      She  has 
brought    1800    tons    of    cargo, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  a 
value  of  $200,000.      Her  mani- 
fest is  twenty -five  feet  long.'' 
Her  greatest  run  was  284  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  she 
reefed   her   topsails   but   twice 
during   the   voyage   of    16,308 
miles.     She  soon  left  San  Fran- 
cisco  for   London,  by  way   of 
Canton,  and   on  reaching  the 
English  capital  her  receipts  for 
freights  had  entirely  paid  her 
cost  and  running  expenses,  be- 
sides netting  her  owners  a  clear 
profit  of  $50,000.      At  Canton 
her  freight  for  London  w^as  en- 
gaged at  £6  sterling  a  ton,  while 
the  English  ships  Avere. taking 
their  freight  at  £3  and  £4  a  ton  ; 
and  this  was  the  second  season 
that  the   preference  had  been 
given  to  American  ships  at  ad- 
vanced rates,  their  shorter  pas- 
sages enabling  shippers  to  re- 
ceive prompt  returns  from  their 
investments,  to   save   interest, 
and  to  secure  an  early  market. 
"If  ships,"  said  a   California 
ne\vspaper,    "can   be    built   to 
make  such  trips  as  this,  steam- 
ers for  long  passages  will  be  at 
a  discount.    California  has  done 
much   toward   the    commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  ship-build- 
ing  when  the  heavy,  clumsy 
models  of  past  days  have  given 
way  to  the  new  and  beautiful 
one  of  the  Surprise  and  others 
of  the  same  build."     "TheCal- 


ifornians,"  said  a  N(;vv  York  newspaper, 
"are  in  ecstasies  over  our  clipper  ships, 
which  come  and  depart  like  so  many 
winged  Pegasuses.  There  are  now  on  the 
way  to  the  Pacific,  and  ready  to  start  for 
that  portion  of  the  world,  as  sj)l(indid  ves- 
sels as  the  eye  ever  rested  upon,  and  com- 
manded by  men  whose  knowledge  of  their 
profession  can  not  be  excelled,  and  each 
determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  be  first  in 
this  clipper  contest." 

The  whole  country,  indeed,  was  stirred 
by  the  beauty,  the  speed,  and  the  triumphs 
of  these  American  clippers.  The  Houqua, 
Captain  Daniel  McKenzie,  built  by  Brown 
and  Bell  for  A.  A.  Low  and  Brother,  made 
the  trip  from  Shanghai  to  New  York,  in 
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1850,  ill  eigbty-eiglit  days,  then  the  short- 
est ever  made  between  these  ports.  The 
Samuel  Russell,  Captain  N.  B.  Palmer, 
owned  by  the  same  hrm,  sailed  in  one  day 
in  1851,  on  her  V03' age  home  from  Wham- 
poa,  China,  318  miles,  or  thirteen  and 
a  quarter  miles  an  hour — a  speed  great- 
er than  had  then  been  obtained  by  any 
ocean  steamer.  For  thirty  days  in  suc- 
cession, from  the  8th  of  November  to  the 
7th  of  December,  she  averaged  226  miles 
a  day,  covering  in  that  period  6722  miles, 
or  one-half  the  entire  distance  between 
China  and  New  York.  On  another  oc- 
casion, while  going  to  Canton,  she  sailed 
328  miles  in  one  day.  ' '  Now,  sir, "  wrote 
one  of  her  skippers,  "I  liumbly  submit 
if  that  is  not  a  feat  to  boast  of — if  that  is 
not  an  achievement  to  entitle  a  ship  to 
be  classed  among  clippers  V  On  her  re- 
turn voyage  she  had  the  honor  of  report- 
iug  in  New  York  the  news  of  her  own 
arrival  at  Canton.  The  Flying  Cloud, 
1782  tons,  built  by  Donald  McKay,  of 
East  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain 
Josiah  P.  Creesy,  of  Marblehead,  went, 
iu  1851,  to  San  Francisco  from  New 
York  in  eighty-four  days — the  fastest 
trip  ever  made  by  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
twelve  days  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Surprise.  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the 
United    States    Naval    Observatory    at 


Washington,  report- 
ed that  the  greatest 
distance  "ever  per- 
formed from  noon  to 
noon  on  the  ocean 
was  -.1:33^  statute 
niiles,by  the  clipper- 
ship  Flying  Cloud, 
in  her  celebrated 
])assage"  of  eighty- 
four  daj^s  from  New 
York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, "which  yet 
stands  unequalled.'' 
The  Northern 

Light,  of  Boston, 
left  San  Francisco 
on  the  13th  of  March, 
1853,  and  reached 
Boston  on  the  29th 
of  May  following, 
thus  sailing  more 
than  16,000  miles  in 
seventy-seven  days, 
an  average  of  over 
200  miles  a  day. 
Splendid  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  command- 
ed by  Captain  L.  McKay,  and  built  by  his 
brother,  Donald  McKay.  This  noble  vessel 
left  New  York  for  San  Francisco  in  Au- 
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j^ust,  1851,  with  freight,  forctirryin^wliicli 
she  would  iHKUMvn  l5;84,()00— a  iniir villous 
sum  to-day — a  barrel  of  (lour  on  licr  ar- 
rival selling'  for  }J514;  aud  when  olV  Vali)a- 
raiso  iu  a  storm  was  dismasted,  every- 
thing above  the  mast-heads  of  lier  fore 
and  main  masts  bein<^  carried  away.  In 
fourteen  days  she  was  i*i<2^p^ed  at  sea,  and 
proceeding- on  her  way  to  California,  readi- 
ed her  destination  in  102  days  from  New 
York,  in  spite  of  the  accident  and  deten- 
tion— the  best  passage  ever  made  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  The  picture  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas  in  her  dismasted 
condition  which  has  been  engraved  for 
this  article  was  sketched  at  the  time  by  one 
of  her  passengers,  a  clever  boy  of  eight 
years,  and  afterward  "touched  up"  by 
an  artist,  and  is  pronounced  by  Captain 
McKay  to  be  an  accurate  and  faithful  de- 
lineation. Seventy  feet  of  her  foremast  and 
mainmast  are  gone,  and  also  four  sails  on 
each  mast.  Having  discharged  her  cargo, 
the  clipper  sailed  for  Honolulu,  and  load- 
ed with  oil  for  New  York,  which  she  reach- 
ed in  eighty-two  days — a  passage  never 
equalled.  For  10, 000  miles  she  sailed  with- 
out tacking  or  wearing,  and  in  ten  consecu- 
tive days  she  made  3300  miles.  Loading 
again  immediately  for  Liverpool,  she  left 
on  a  Saturday,  the  18tli  of  June,  1852. 
On  Sunday,  the  26th,  she  was  becalmed 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland;  but  at 
midnight  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  on  the 
following  Saturday,  at  5  o'clock  P.M.,  she 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Mersey — another 
passage  never  equalled.  She  had  sailed 
from  the  Banks  to  Liverpool  in  about  five 
days  and  a  half ;  and  'from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  the  unprecedented  time  of 
thirteen  days  and  nineteen  hours.  One  day 
she  sailed  310  miles;  on  the  same  day  the 
Ounard  steamer  Canada,  which  had  left 
Boston  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  made  only  306 
miles.  To-day,  thirty  years  afterward,  it 
is  enlivening  to  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  time  the  editorial  articles  on  the 
splendid  performances  of  that  splendid 
ship.  But  her  story  is  not  told  yet.  On 
the  10th  of  May,  1853,  Lieutenant  M.  F. 
Maury  reported  to  the  Hon.  James  C. 
Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  the 
clipper-ship  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  2421 
tons,  on  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco, 
had  made  "the  enormous  run  of  6245 
miles"  in  twenty-two  days,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  283.9  miles,  and  that  the  greatest 
distance  traversed  from  noon  of  one  day 
14* 


to  the  noon  of  the  next  day  was  419  miles. 
After  Ijis  illusti'ious  performances  on  the 
ocean,  Captain  McKay  is  now  a  shi|)ping 
m<^r('h;int  in  South  Str(;et,  New  York  city. 
His  brotJKM",  Donald  McKay,  tlie  builder, 
died  some  time  since  in  Boston.  For  the 
meritorious  work  of  rigging  his  vessel  at 
sea,  when  dismasted  oft*  Valparaiso,  Cap- 
tain McKay  was  presented  by  Walter  R. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  on  behalf  of  the;  un- 
derwriters, with  a  massive  and  costly  sil- 
ver dinner  service. 

IV. 

A  captain  of  a  packet  or  clipper  was  a 
much  more  important  personage  than  a 
Cunard  captain  to-day  is.  He  was  an  own- 
er as  well  as  a  commander,  and  he  met 
the  shipping  merchants  on  terms  of  social 
equality.  He  was  absolute  master  of  his 
vessel,  and  of  every  man  on  board  of  her. 
A  Cunard  captain  has  no  control  over  his 
engineer.  His  income  was  often  $5000  a 
year,  consisting  of  five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
freight  money,  five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
steerage -passage  money,  twenty -five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cabin-passage  money,  the 
entire  receipts  for  carrying  the  mails — two- 
pence a  letter  from  the  British  govern- 
ment and  two  cents  a  letter  from  the 
American  government — and  a  salary  of 
$360  per  annum.  Moreover,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  his  wife,  and  some- 
times even  her  sister,  board  free.  (Cap- 
tain Creesy's  wife  could  command  a  ves- 
sel as  well  as  he  did.)  A  Cunard  commo- 
dore receives  only  $2500  a  year,  a  captain 
of  a  Hamburg  or  Bremen  steam-ship  only 
$1200  a  year ;  and  while  he  and  his  Cunard 
brother  have  only  to  navigate  their  vessels, 
all  cares  of  outfit  being  relegated  to  the 
port  captain,  our  old  packet  or  clipper 
captain  attended  personally  to  lading, 
rigging,  victualling,  manning,  and  many 
other  prerequisites  to  a  ship's  orderly  de- 
parture, superintending  and  paying  for 
repairs,  and  keeping  a  regular  business 
account  with  the  agents,  as  one  merchant 
does  with  another.  In  this  way  he  became 
fit  for  the  duties  of  managing  a  line  of 
vessels,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of  Captain  C. 
H.  Marshall  and  Captain  E.  E.  Morgan, 
was  sometimes  invited  to  assume  them. 
Furthermore,  in  many  instances  he  was 
a  gentleman's  son  who  had  left  home  to 
make  a  fortune.  Two  of  Captain  Tinker's 
comrades  were  a  son  of  the  late  Professor 
Leonard  Bacon,  of  Yale  College,  and   a 
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nephew  of  N.  L.  and  G.  Griswold,  the 
shipping  merchants  (No-Loss  and  Great- 
Gain  Griswold,  the  shippers  used  to  call 
them),  and  in  many  instances  also  a  na- 
tive of  New  England,  with  all  a  New-Eng- 
lander's  success  -  compelling  pluck,  push, 
and  principle.  To-day  the  rates  of  mari- 
time insurance  for  the  same  class  of  sail- 
ing vessels  are  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  the  packet  and  clipper  eras.  Why  ? 
Chiefly  because  the  captains  no  longer 
come  from  New  England  school-houses, 
nor  the  crews  from  New  England  farms, 
but  usually  from  the  gutters.  The  school- 
ship  St.  Mary^s  has  been  organized  to  meet 
this  important  need  of  first-class  officers 
for  our  merchant  marine  (or  such  of  it  as 
is  left) ;  and  although  still  an  experiment, 
the  undertaking  has  been  very  successful. 
Her  boys  are  not  heavy  enough  on  gradu- 
ation to  become  officers  at  once,  but  they 
are  immediately  put  in  position  to  be  so  as 
soon  as  they  are  physically  competent. 
Let  us  venture  to  introduce  ourselves  to 
some  of  those  fine  old  packet  and  clipper 
captains. 

Captain  Samuel  Samuels  became  fa- 
mous in  the  clipper  Dreadnought,  and  it 
used  to  be  said  that  with  a  strong  wind 
nothing  ever  passed  her — not  even  a 
steamer.  Built  in  Newburyport  for  Gov- 
ernor E.  D.  Morgan,  Captain  Samuels,  and 
others,  she  was  named  after  the  famous 
vessel  in  Admiral  Nelson's  fleet,  her  own- 
ers sending  to  England  to  get  the  right 
spelling  of  the  name,  which  they  found 
to  be  Dreadnought,  and  not  Dreadnaught. 
Her  keel  was  laid  in  June,  1853,  and  her 
first  return  trip  from  Liverpool  made  in 
February,  1854.  On  that  voyage  she 
scudded  into  celebrity  by  reaching  Sandy 
Hook  as  soon  as  the  Cunard  steamer  Can- 
ada, which  had  left  Liverpool  one  day  ear- 
lier, reached  Boston.  In  1859  she  made 
the  3000  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Rock 
Light,  Liverpool,  in  thirteen  days  and 
eight  hours ;  and  in  1860  went  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Queenstown,  2760  miles,  in  the 
unequalled  sailiug  time  of  nine  days  and 
seventeen  hours.  How  often  a  first-class 
steam -ship  has  been  longer  in  going  the 
same  distance !  Captain  Samuels  had  a  phe- 
nomenal experience  on  a  return  trip  from 
Liverpool  in  1862.  While  in  the  ' '  tempest- 
uous forties"  he  saw  a  big  sea  coming,  and 
shouted  to  the  sailors  to  hasten  forward, 
while  he  put  himself  under  the  bulwarks, 
with  one  leg  around  a  spar.  The  wave 
struck,  sending  him  whirling  across  the 


deck,  and  leaving  him  leaning  half  over 
the  bulwarks  on  the  other  side,  with  a 
gash  in  his  head  and  one  leg  broken. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  topple  over  into 
the  water  in  an  unconscious  state  he  was 
rescued  by  several  of  his  men,  and  on 
coming  to  himself  was  lying  upon  a  wet 
sofa  in  the  cabin,  on  the  floor  of  which 
were  several  inches  of  water,  his  fore-leg- 
fractured,  and  the  bone  protruding  through 
the  flesh.  As  there  was  no  surgeon  on 
board,  the  captain  proposed  to  amputate 
the  limb  himself,  but  yielded  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  his  officers,  who,  by  putting 
forth  their  strength,  succeeded  in  pulling 
the  leg  straight,  but  could  not  keep  it  so. 
In  the  confusion  the  men  left  the  wheel; 
the  tiller  was  heard  surging  to  and  fro. 
The  disabled  captain  gave  orders  to  se- 
cure it.  Presently  it  broke  off,  and  then 
the  rudder  went  too.  For  three  days  the 
Dreadnought  lay  in  the  trough  of  an  an- 
gry sea,  while  the  sailors,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  captain,  who  was  constantly 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
constructed  a  new  rudder.  Successful  at 
last,  they  were  lowering  it  over  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  when  the  straps  that  held  it 
broke,  and  down  it  fell  into  the  sea.  They 
were  at  this  time  600  miles  from  the  island 
of  Fayal,  and  the  wounded  captain,  still 
lying  on  his  back  in  that  wet  cabin,  after 
using  every  effort  by  way. of  sweep  or 
drag  to  turn  her  head  to  the  southward, 
and  unable  to  give  the  matter  his  per- 
sonal attention,  resolved  to  back  his  ves- 
sel toward  that  port.  For  a  distance  of 
280  miles  he  actually  performed  this  al- 
most incredible  feat,  and  nautical  readers 
will  be  interested  to  learn  how  he  did  it. 
In  his  own  words :  ' '  The  ship  was  swing- 
ing with  head  to  northward ;  it  was  calni 
weather,  with  the  swell  from  the  west. 
Fayal  bore  south  by  east,  magnetic,  and 
during  the  afternoon  a  slight  breeze  sprung^ 
up  from  west-southwest,  westerly,  and  we 
did  all  we  possibly  could  to  turn  the  ship's 
head  southward  by  using  a  drag  from 
the  starboard  quarter,  and  by  throwing 
another  drag,  consisting  of  a  water  cask 
with  one  head  out,  from  the  starboard  cat- 
head, as  soon  as  the  ship's  head  paid  off. 
Each  drag  had  a  tendency  to  turn  her  to 
the  eastward,  we  expecting  finally  to  turn 
her  to  the  southward,  and  thus  to  get  her 
on  the  course  to  Fayal.  It  blew  a  royal 
breeze,  and  she  paid  off  with  her  head-sails, 
no  sails  being  set  aft,  until  she  brought 
the  wind  well  on  her  quarter  ;  but  after 
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ten  liours  of  strenuous  effort  we  found  it 
inii)ossible  to  fj^et  her  liead  in  the  j)roposed 
direction.  So  we  took  in  tlie  (h-af,^s,  furl- 
ed all  the  head-sails  and  all  the  canvas 
on  the  foremast,  set  all  the  square  sails  on 
the  niizzenniast,  the  whole  of  the  maintop- 
sail,  and  the  starboard  clew  of  the  main- 
sail, and  tlirew  sharp  back  every  sail  that 
was  set.  The  tendency  was  to  give  her  a 
stern  board  [i.e.,  to  sail  her  stern  first]. 
By  keeping  the  sails  trimmed  flat  back  on 
those  two  masts,  the  ship  was  backed  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  weather 
continuing  mild  and  spring-like,  theAvinds 
steady  at  the  west,  and  the  ship's  stern 
heading  directly  for  Fayal,  Avhich  then 
bore  south,  magnetic.  At  this  time  w^e 
were  able  to  ship  our  second  rudder,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  entered  Fayal  Harbor, 
fourteen  days  after  the  disaster."  There 
the  captain  had  liimself  hoisted  overboard 
in  a  box,  to  which  his  mattress  and  him- 
self were  lashed,  he  cutting  the  rope  by 
which  the  box  was  suspended  at  the  mo- 
ment that  a  favorable  wave  lifted  the  boat 
that  was  waiting  to  receive  it  and  him. 
The  water  being  too  rough  to  allow  land- 
ing him  at  the  pier,  he  was  carried  three 
miles  below,  w^here  some  natives  waded 
out  from  the  beach,  and  took  him  ashore 
and  to  the  hotel.  The  Portuguese  sur- 
geons decided  at  once  that  the  leg  must  be 
cut  off;  but  the  captain,  in  great  agony, 
replied  that  he  had  come  into  the  w^orld 
with  two  legs,  and  he  proposed  to  take  two 
out  with  him;  that  as  for  amputation,  he 
could  have  performed  that  himself  two 
weeks  before,  and  that  he  had  made  his 
perilous  and  torturing  journey  to  Fayal 
for  something  better  than  the  knife.  It 
took  fifty-one  days  to  repair  his  ship,  and 
then  the  captain,  w^ith  his  leg  in  splinters, 
but  so  incompetently  treated  that  the  frac- 
tured bones  were  not  in  their  normal  place, 
was  borne  aboard  of  her,  in  spite  of  many 
protestations,  and  set  sail  for  home.  All 
he  owned  in  the  world  was  in  the  Dread- 
nought, and  he  would  not  leave  her.  At 
last  he  found  himself  in  Brooklyn,  and  lay 
in  bed  from  February  to  December,  1863. 
When  he  rose  he  had  forgotten  how  to 
walk.  Captain  Samuels  left  his  father's 
house  when  eleven  years  old  to  become  a 
sailor,  and  when  twenty-one  yeare  old  was 
master  of  a  ship.  He  had  a  thrilling  ad- 
venture in  quelling  a  mutiny  once,  dur- 
ing which  some  sailors  went  at  him  with 
knives.  In  his  house  is  Walters's  fine  oil- 
l)ainting  of  the  Dreadnought,  the  litho- 


gra])h  of  which  was  printed  until  the  stone* 
was  entii-ely  worn  out,  so  great  was  the 
demand  foi*  tin;  picture. 

Cai)tain  Edward  G.  Tinker  distinguished 
himself  about  the  year  1840  by  a  home- 
ward voyage  from  Liverpool  in  the  pack- 
et-ship Toronto,  of  the  Morgan  line.  The 
day  before  sailing  he  chanced  to  call  upon 
a  friend,  and  found  him  writing  letters  foi" 
the  mail  to  leave  for  Boston  by  a  wonder- 
ful new  propeller,  just  built.  ''You  can 
let  me  have  those  letters,"  he  said,  play- 
fully; "I  will  take  them  as  fast  as  she 
can. "  Sure  enough,  he  reached  New  York 
a  Aveek  before  she  entered  Boston  Harbor, 
although  for  three  days  the  Toronto  had 
been  drifting  in  broken  ice,  w^hich  her 
master  worked  through  by  keeping  to  the 
nortliAvard.  Other  vessels  in  that  region 
must  have  steered  south,  and  encountered 
baflfling  winds  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  for 
Avhen  Captain  Tinker  sailed  into  port  his 
vessel  was  the  first  that  had  arrived  in  six 
weeks.  He  had  beaten  the  Cunard  steam- 
er also,  and  had  brought,  in  the  single 
copy  of  the  London  Times  which  he  pos- 
sessed, the  latest  news  from  Europe,  forty- 
two  days  later  than  the  last.  Amid  the 
brisk  competition  of  the  reporters  he  gave 
the  paper  to  the  representative  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  which  published  an  "extra" 
the  same  afternoon.  Mr.  Gr  is  wold,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  line,  moved  his  hand 
up  and  down  the  captain's  arm  and  chest 
as  if  to  satisfy  himself  of  his  identity,  say- 
ing at  last,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  "I  re- 
ally believe  it  is  you ;  I  thought  it  Avas  a 
ghost."  Before  the  successful  naA^gator 
had  been  in  his  office  fiA^e  minutes,  most 
of  the  shii^ping  merchants  in  South  Street 
had  called  to  see  how  he  had  got  there, 
six  Aveeks  Avithout  the  arriA^al  of  a  single 
vessel  seeming  to  have  shaken  their  faith 
in  the  floating  capacity  of  x^ackets.  '  *  Who 
was  that  fellow  avIio  made  that  voyage 
in  the  Toronto  f'  asked  a  merchant  on 
'Change  one  morning.  ''By  gracious!  if 
he  had  been  put  up  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  been  elect- 
ed!"  There  was  glory  for  the  packet  cap- 
tain who  had  beaten  a  Boston  propeller 
and  a  Cunard  steamer ! 

Captain  Tinker's  first  ship  was  the  Mont- 
real, 542  tons,  built  by  Christian  Bergh 
about  1835 ;  his  next,  the  Toronto.  631  tons, 
built  by  Bergh  about  five  years  later;  his 
next,  the  Margaret  Evans.  1000  tons,  built 
in  1846  by  Jacob  A.  WesterA'elt :  his  next, 
the  Southampton^  1200  tons,  built  in  1847 
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by  Westervelt ;  and  hisjast,  the  Palestine, 
1751  tons,  built  in  1856  by  tlie  same  build- 
er, all  belonging  to  Morgan's  Black  X 
London  Line.  Soon  after  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  last-named  ship  he  went  to 
London,  and  took  the  agency  of  Grrin- 
nelFs  and  Morgan's  lines.  Captain  John 
Delano,  the  veteran  packet  master  of  New 
Bedford,  was  mate  of  the  Montreal  when 
young  Tinker  was  a  boy  on  board  of  her. 
The  latter  remembers  that  one  day  the 
sailors  were  hoisting  a  cow  up  the  side 
of  the  ship  (each  ship  carried  a  cow  in 
those  days),  and  had  got  her  above  the 
deck,  when  she  slipped  out  of  her  fasten- 
ings and  dropped  into  the  hold  and  was 
killed ;  also  that  the  sailors  of  the  Hanni- 
bal, the  next  vessel  of  the  line  to  leave 
port,  said  that  they  had  nothing  but  that 
old  cow  to  eat  during  the  entire  voyage 
out.  Mr.  Tinker  did  not  leave  the  Mont- 
real until  he  became  her  commander.  He 
is  a  native  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  where 
the  Griswolds  hail  from,  and  he  and  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  married  sisters. 

Captain  John  Britton,  of  the  celebrated 
packet  Constitution,  was  not  only  a  brill- 
iant officer,  but  a  notable  rescuer  of  lives. 
He  has  a  testimonial  "Presented  to  Cap- 
tain John  Britton  hj  Captain  Ebenezer 
Cauldwell  and  Mr.  Enoch  Train,  his  chief 
officer,  for  rescuing  themselves  and  crew 
of  the  ship  Dorchester,  then  in  a  sinking 
condition,  December  6,  1845" ;  also  a  gold 
medal  of  a  London  society,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  inscription,  "Royal  Nation- 
al Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life 
from  Shipwreck — George  the  Fourth,  Pa- 
tron," with  the  head  of  that  king  in  relief; 
on  the  reverse,  "  Let  not  the  deep  swallow 
me  ux^,"  with  a  relief  of  three  men  in  a 
boat  rescuing  a  fourth ;  and  on  the  edge, 
"  Captain  John  Britton — ^A^oted  31st  July, 
1845."  On  several  other  notable  occa- 
sions this  gallant  officer  saved  human 
lives.  At  his  residence,  No.  6  East  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  there  is  an  inspiriting  oil- 
painting  by  Walters  of  the  Constitution 
leaving  Liverpool,  about  the  year  1849,  her 
four  main  courses  hauled  up,  her  sailors 
in  the  act  of  setting  her  foresail,  and  the 
"Blue  Peter"  flying  from  the  mast-head. 
Captain  Britton  recently  received  a  letter 
from  his  friend  Captain  Joseph  C.  Delano, 
of  New  Bedford,  saying  that  Captain  Brit- 
ton, Captain  William  C.  Thompson,  Cap- 
tain William  Allen,  and  himself  were  the 
only  surviving  captains  of  the  old  packet 


period.  His  brother  received  a  silver 
pitcher  from  the  merchants  of  New  York 
for  making  the  fastest  trip  from  Belfast  to 
this  city. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Waterman  distin- 
guished himself  by  making  the  voyage 
from  Canton  to  New  York  in  seventy-six 
days,  without  tacking  once,  in  a  flat-bot- 
tomed ship,  the  Natchez,  which  had  for- 
merly been  used  in  the  New  Orleans  trade, 
before  Captain  Eads  removed  the  bar  that 
obstructed  navigation  to  that  port.  The 
excitement  over  this  feat  with  the  flat- 
bottomed  vessel  was  tremendous.  The 
captain  made  six  successive  trips  from 
Canton,  the  longest  of  which  was  only 
ninety-eight  days,  reaching  this  city  eight 
or  ten  days  before  his  rivals,  who  had 
started  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  people  that  he  had  actual- 
ly found  out  the  secret  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  knew  just  how  to  sail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them.  He  earned  so  much  money 
for  the  owners  of  the  Natchez  that  in 
1851 N.  L.  and  G.  Griswold  contracted  with 
William  H.  Webb  to  build  for  him  the 
magnificent  clipper-ship  Challenge.  Cap- 
tain "Bob"  W^aterman  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  commanders.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  shoot  sailors  off  the  yard-arms, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  sought  after  by  the 
police  that  he  preferred  not  to  come  to 
New  York  in  his  ship,  but  exchanged  her 
for  New  Jersey  while  sailing  up  the  bay. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  his  carpenter,  a 
Swede,  when  just  out  of  sight  of  Sandy 
Hook :  ' '  You  are  my  superior  officer  here, " 
said  the  carpenter,  ' '  but  if  I  had  you 
ashore,  I'd  lick  you."  "By  tlie  powers! 
Ave'll  try  it,"  replied  the  captain,  pulling 
off  his  coat.  They  had  a  fair  stand-up 
fight,  and  the  Swede  proved  himself  the 
best  man.  The  captain  seemed  fond  of 
him  ever  afterward.  He  had  a  difficulty 
with  his  mate,  Mr.  Eraser,  one  day,  and 
both  having  retired  to  the  cabin,  the  latter 
drew  out  two  bull-dog  x^istols  and  pushed 
them  across  the  table  to  the  captain,  say- 
ing, ' '  Either  you  or  I  have  got  to  leave 
this  ship."  To  which  the  captain  at  once 
responded,  ' '  You  are  the  only  man  I  ever 
had  any  respect  for" ;  and  from  that  time 
on  they  understood  each  other.  Some 
old  merchants  will  remember  how  "nob- 
by" the  captain  used  to  look  on  his  re- 
turn from  Canton  in  the  lustrous  straw- 
colored  raw-silk  suits  made  for  him  by 
the  almond-eyed  tailors  of  that  city. 

Captain  "Bully"  Hall,  as  he  was  called, 
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earned  his  i-cputatioii  asthecoirmiaiHUM'of 
the  SKjx'vior,  and  hiter  ol*  the  Splendid, 
built  for  hiin  by  Isaac  Webb  very  early 
ill  the  hitter's  career,  and  objects  of  great 
interest  as  then  the  largest  merchant  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States,  though  only  of  500 
tons  burden.  They  were,  in  fact,  too  large ; 
there  was  then  no  demand  for  such  car- 
goes of  teas  and  silks  as  the  Splendid  used 
to  bring  from  China,  and  she  became  a 
Havre  packet.  Her  ca})tain  was  a  charac- 
ter; he  once  fastened  his  mate  in  a  chick- 
en-coop and  tantalizingly  called  to  him 
as  to  a  chicken  to  be  fed  with  corn.  A 
street  urchin  on  the  dock  one  day  was 
boiling  some  sweet-potatoes  in  a  pitch  pot, 
when  "Bully"  Hall  walked  by  in  a  new" 
light-colored  overcoat.  "What  have  you 
got  there  ?''  he  asked,  in  his  usual  overbear- 
ing manner.  "Potatoes,  sh\"  "What 
for?"  "To  cook  'em,  sir."  "Well," 
seizing  a  mop,  and  thrusting  it  into  the 
pot,  "cook  that."  The  boy  immediately 
pulled  out  the  mop,  dripping  w^ith  pitch, 
gave  the  captain's  light  overcoat  a  vigor- 
ous wipe,  and  ran  for  dear  life.  As  he 
was  not  caught,  some  of  the  by-standers 
saemed  to  think  that  for  once  "Bully" 
Hall  had  met  his  match.  But  the  captain 
was  a  brave  and  able  sailor. 

Captain  E.  E.  Morgan,  afterward  the 
principal  owner  of  the  London  line  of 
packets  named  after  him,  was  a  calm,  self- 
possessed  officer,  whose  reproval  for  a  de- 
linquent mate  rarely  took  a  form  more 
severe  than,  "Never  mind,  I'll  attend  to 
it  myself  this  voyage."  While  on  deck 
during  a  storm  he  seemed  to  preserve  his 
equilibrium  by  chew4ng  the  end  of  an 
unlighted  cigar.  Thackeray  and  the  art- 
ist Leslie  once  sailed  with  him  from  Lon- 
don to  Portsmouth,  just  for  an  excursion ; 
and  in  the  fury  of  a  gale,  while  the  cap- 
tain, with  hands  to  his  mouth,  stood  shout- 
ing to  the  sailors  up  on  the  yards,  Leslie, 
who  had  taken  refuge  under  the  gunwale, 
exclaimed,  "Great  heavens,  what  a  pic- 
ture !"  and  proceeded  to  make  a  sketch  of 
the  commanding  officer,  w^iich  he  after- 
ward filled  in  with  his  portrait — a  work  of 
art  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Mor- 
gan's family.  "You  are  a  set  of  muffs," 
said  the  captain  to  some  draught-playing 
passengers  one  day;  "give  me  the  board." 
He  prided  himself  on  his  know^ledge  of 
that  game.  "Come  with  me,"  he  said 
one  morning  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hammond, 
in  New  York,  "and  see  my  new  ship 
launched.    I  am  going  to  have  a  yachting 


voyaLce  next  time."  It  was  of  the  Hen 
driek  JIudson,  then  on  the  stocks  in  West 
ervelt\s  yard,  that  he  spoke.  There  is  an 
oil-])ainting  of  her  in  his  old  office  at  No. 
70  Soutli  Street,  and  also  of  the  Philadel 
phia,  in  which  Ik;  took  Joseph  Bonai)arte 
to  London  about  the  year  1841.  Soon  aft- 
erward he  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
Queen  Victoria  at  luncheon  on  board  the 
Victoria,  w^iich  had  been  named  in  her 
honor.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  of 
the  party,  expressed  his  surprise  that  the 
captain  had  not  called  a  shi})  after  hei- 
Majesty  before.  "We  never  before  built 
a  ship  that  was  worthy  of  her,"  replied  the 
American  officer.  She  w^as  a  wonder  at 
that  time,  by  reason  of  her  long  poop  and 
her  cabin  on  the  main-deck,  the  cabin  pre- 
viously having  invariably  been  between- 
decks. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Marshall  was  for 
twelve  years  (1822-1834)  the  master  suc- 
cessively of  the  packets  James  Cropper, 
Britannia,  and  South  America,  and  he 
abandoned  the  quarter-deck  to  become 
manager  and  chief  owner  of  the  Black 
Ball  Line,  to  which  these  vessels  belonged. 
He  left  his  home  at  Easton,  Washington 
County,  New  York,  w^hen  fourteen  years 
old,  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  seas.  "My 
grandfather,"  he  wrote,  in  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death,  "had  been  a  sailor,  and 
his  adventures  during  his  sea  life  I  had 
often  listened  to  with  much  delight,  so 
that  my  desire  to  see  something  of  the 
world  became  very  ardent,  and  occupied 
most  of  my  thoughts.  How  was  this  to 
be  brought  about  ?  I  was  almost  too 
young  to  go  away  alone,  not  having  at- 
tained my  fifteenth  year;  but  still  I  was 
anxious  to  do  so  if  I  could  get  the  consent 
of  my  parents,  Avhich,  considering  my  ear- 
ly age  and  total  ignorance  of  tlie  world, 
never  having  been  twenty -five  miles  from 
the  spot  where  I  was  born,  was  a  matter  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished  without  serious 
consideration  on  their  part,  and  a  great 
trial  of  feeling  on  my  own.  Still  I  lost 
no  opportunity  to  urge  them,  promising 
good  behavior  and  the  utmost  diligence 
and  industry  in  everything  that  I  might 
undertake.  My  mother  finally  consent- 
ed, but  it  was  with  a  condition  that  I 
should  go  to  an  Eastern  port,  and  join  a 
whaling  ship  that  we  had  some  know^ledge 
was  fitting  for  such  a  voyage.  This  ship, 
the  Lima,  of  Nantucket,  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Solomon  Swain,  who  had  a 
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nepliew  some  two  or  three  years  older 
than  myself  living  in  *the  town  with  my 
parents.  All  things  being  prepared,  my 
mother  packed  my  sea  chest  with  such  ar- 
ticles of  sailor's  clothing  as  she  could  pro- 
cure, together  with  a  quantity  of  '  prog, ' 
consisting  of  a  ham,  loaf  of  bread,  pies,  and 
crackers,  and  this,  with  thirteen  dollars  in 
money,  which  my  father  with  much  diffi- 
culty had  raised,  constituted  my  whole 
stock.  The  15th  day  of  April,  1807,  was  fix- 
ed for  my  departure.  As  the  day  approach- 
ed, the  idea  of  leaving  my  home,  humble 
as  it  was,  and  parting  with  my  affection- 
ate parents,  sisters,  and  brothers  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  jDerhaps  forever,  re- 
quired all  the  firmness  that  I  could  possi- 
bly summon  to  my  aid.  I  felt  at  times 
that  I  could  not  endure  the  trial,  but  I 
was  ambitious,  and  my  pride  had  been  ex- 
cited, and  I  determined  to  make  a  bold 
push  and  overcome  every  difficulty.  At 
last  the  day  arrived,  and  the  wagon  which 
was  to  convey  me  to  Troy  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  door.  My  elder  brother 
was  appointed  to  accompany  me  so  far  on 
my  way.  We  were  summoned  to  the 
breakfast  table,  which  we  surrounded 
with  heavy  hearts.  The  silence  that  pre- 
vailed, and  the  tears  that  were  now  and 
then  seen  trickling  down  the  cheeks  of 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  made  our 
parting  a  trial  of  feeling  almost  beyond 
my  power  to  endure;  but  taking  fresh 
courage,  I  took  my  leave  of  all  that  I  held 
most  dear,  to  seek  my  fortune,  I  hardly 
knew  where  or  how.  We  proceeded  to 
Troy  that  day,  and  on  arriving  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, my  first  object  was  to  procure  a 
passage  in  a  vessel  leaving  for  New  York, 
which  on  repairing  to  the  dock  I  secured." 
In  nine  years  he  was  master  of  the  Julius 
Ccesar,  sailing  in  her  from  New  York  to 
Charleston  for  a  cargo  of  cotton  for  Liv- 
erpool. 

Captain  Josiah  P.  Creesy,  of  the  Fly- 
ing Cloud,  owned  by  Grinnell,  Minturn, 
and  Co.,  was  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Underwriters  with  a  service  of  plate  on 
the  3d  of  February,  1855.  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Jones,  president  of  the  board,  said:  "Sir, 
on  your  late  passage  from  China,  when  in 
command  of  the  celebrated  ship  Flying 
Cloud,  with  a  rich  and  costly  cargo  of 
delicate  goods,  the  total  value  of  which 
probably  amounted  to  a  sum  between  a 
million  and  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
dollars,  you  encountered  adverse  currents 
and  stormy  and  foggy  weather,  which  car- 


ried your  ship  upon  a  coral  reef  on  the 
7th  of  August  last,  in  the  China  seas, 
striking  with  such  severity  that  her  bow 
was  raised  out  of  water  three  or  four  feet, 
her  shoe  taken  off  her  keel,  and  her  keel 
itself  cut  through  to  the  bottom  plank- 
ing, causing  her  to  leak  badly  and  to 
make  a  great  quantity  of  water.  With  a 
skill  that  none  but  a  first-rate  ship-master 
possesses,  you  soon  extricated  her  from 
her  perilous  situation,  without  cutting 
away  her  masts  or  making  any  other 
great  sacrifice,  which  is  often  done,  nom- 
inally for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may 
concern,  i^roving  very  frequently,  howev- 
er, to  the  great  detriment  of  all  concern- 
ed. In  a  very  short  time  you  had  her 
afloat,  ready  to  proceed,  when  the  impor- 
tant question  arose  in  your  mind  where 
you  should  go,  on  the  settling  of  which 
much  depended.  Again  your  good  judg- 
ment manifested  itself.  The  expensive 
and  costly  ports  in  the  straits  were  near 
at  hand.  You  determined  to  avoid  them, 
and  no  one  can  say  how  much  you  saved 
to  those  interested  in  your  valuable  ship 
and  cargo,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  concerned  have  been  saved  at 
least  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  proba- 
bly much  more.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
probably  tell  the  extent  of  saving  with 
much  accuracy ;  all  know  it  to  have  been 
very  large. 

' '  At  that  time  your  qualifications  as  a 
skillful  commander  again  became  mani- 
fest, and  you  seem  also  to  have  combined 
in  yourself  the  talents  of  the  merchant  as 
well  as  the  ship-master.  After  relieving 
your  ship,  your  attention  was  directed  to 
the  next  best  movement,  and  in  that  you 
rendered  us  an  important  service ;  instead 
of  running  your  ship  into  an  expensive 
port,  before  referred  to,  where  the  positive 
and  known  charges  would  have  amount- 
ed to  a  very  large  sum,  you  examined  the 
condition  of  the  vessel  and  the  means  at 
your  command,  and  although  your  crew 
was  weak  and  insufficient,  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  proceed  homeward,  and, 
with  a  very  leaky  ship,  you  left  the  China 
seas,  and  in  a  very  short  time  thereafter, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  underwriters, 
you  reached  this  port  in  safety,  and  with 
scarcely  a  damaged  package  on  which  a 
claim  could  be  made  on  the  underwriters." 

Captain  Creesy  was  then  presented  with 
"a  choice  and  weighty  service  of  plate." 
He  replied  that  though  he  had  merely 
done  his  duty  as  a  ship-master,  he  was 
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"very  far  from  being"  ungrateful  for  the 
l)eautiful  and  valuable  testimonial.  The 
sailor,"  he  added,  "amid  the  difficulties, 
<langei*s,  and  responsibilities  of  his  pro- 
fession, often  feels  tiie  need  of  appi-ecia- 
tion  and  sympatliy.  These  are  his  best  re- 
waixl  and  highest  encourag'ement."  After 
noting  tlie  i*emarkable  fact  that  Captain 
•Creesy,  between  tlie  veal's  1S45  and  1850, 
liad  made  five  voyages  from  New  York  to 
Anjer  which  did  not  vary  twenty-four 
houi*s  in  length,  and  no  one  of  which  was 
more  than  ninety  days,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  said:  "Tlie  captain  seems 
to  have  a  propensity  for  ninety-day  voy- 
-ages.  He  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  sailoi*s 
in  the  American  merchant  service."' 

Captain  George  S.  Brewster,  in  his  ship 
the  David  Brown,  1715  tons,  built  by 
Roosevelt,  Joyce,  and  Co.,  the  successors 
of  Bi*own  and  Bell,  and  owned  by  A.  A. 
Low  and  Brotlier.  had  a  memorable  race  to 
San  Francisco  with  Cax^tain  P.  Dumaresq 
(formerly  of  the  Surjyrise),  in  his  new 
<?lipper  the  Romance  of  the  Sea.  1TS2  tons, 
very  long  and  shai*p,  built  by  Donald 
McKay,  of  East  Boston.  The  David 
Broivn  left  New  York  on  the  18th  of  De- 
-cember.  and  the  Romance  of  the  Sea  left 
Boston  on  the  16th  of  December.  Off  the 
coast  of  Bi'azil  the  two  vessels  were  close 
to  each  other,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  were  not 
one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  miles  apart,  and 
often  only  forty  miles,  each  experiencing 
the  same  weather,  each  losing  a  jib-boom 
in  the  same  gale,  and  each  arriving  at  the 
■common  destination  the  same  hour.  There 
with  great  dispatch  tlie  cargoes  were  dis- 
<?harged.  ballast  was  taken  in.  and  new 
i-rews  were  sliipped.  and  in  eight  days 
lx)th  ships  sailed  again  side  by  side  for 
■China,  an'iving  at  Hong-Kong  within 
three  hours  of  each  other. 

Captain  O.  R.  Muraford  arrived  from 
San  Francisco  in  1S52  with  the  foremast 
of  his  ship,  the  clipper  To/'??acZo.  very  near- 
ly prostmte.  and  the  bowsprit  broken  off 
— the  effect  of  a  whirlwind  in  the  Pacific 
a  thousand  miles  west  of  Cape  Horn.  He 
had  sailed  her  in  this  condition  8000  miles 
in  sixty-five  days.  The  accident  occurred 
at  two  o'clock  A.M.  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  vessel  was  thirty-thi'ee  days 
out.  and  alx)ut  half-way  home.  '"The 
shock."  says  the  captain's  log-book.  "  was 
instantaneous.  The  bowsprit  was  broken 
off  close  to  the  knight -heads,  and  the 
^hole  of  it  carried  inboard  on  the  port 


side.     The  foremast  instantly  followed  it 
close  to  the   deck,  l>eing  lifted  from  be- 
tween the  main-stays  so  that  the  heel  of  it 
grazed  the  hou.se,  and  went  over  the  side, 
tearing  away  the  main  and  monkey  rails. 
^  This  immense  weight  of  mast,  yards,  sails, 
j  and  rigging  lying  across  the  main-stays, 
j  together  with   the   surging  of  the   ship. 
I  caused  by  the  increasing  sea,  had  to  be 
cut  adrift  to  save  the  mainmast,  which  on 
examination   was   found   to  be   sprung." 
.  The  prospect  of  seeing  New  York  again 
I  was  not  very  bright,  but  the  captain  at 
!  once  proceeded  to  business.     In  fourteen 
j  days,  while  the  Tornado  was  at  the  mer- 
;  cy  of  the  waves,  he  succeeded  in  complet- 
I  ing  a  jury  rig.  and  in  fifty-one  days  there- 
after sailed  through  the  Narrows  and  into 
j  New  York  Harbor,  without  having  onc^ 
I  put  into  port  for  repairs.     So  much  im- 
■  pressed  were  the  officers  of  the  New  York. 
Atlantic.  Astor.  Sun.  and   Mercantile   in- 
surance companies  with  his  brilliant  skill 
and  resolution  that  they  presented  him 
I  with  a  service  of  silver-ware  riclily  chased 
and   engraved  —  a  salver,  pitcher,  coffee- 
pot, tea-pot.  sugar-bowl,  cream-cup.   and 
slop-bowl,  the  centre  of  the  salver  contain- 
ing a  representation  of  the  clipper  in  her 
dismasted  condition  as  shown  in  our  illus- 
ti'ation    I  page   226 ».      The    Tornado  was 
i  built  by  Jal)ez  Williams  and  Son  for  Ben- 
jamin A.  Mumfoi*d.  and  launched  on  the 
12th  of  January.  1852.     Her  length  was 
229^  feet  on  deck,  and  248+  feet  over  all: 
,  her  breadth,  12.4  feet:  her  depth  of  hold, 
I  28  feet :  and  her  tonnage.  1802  tons.     She 
had  three  decks,  and  while  a  clipper  in 
lx)w  and  stern,  was   constructed  with   a 
flat  bottom  for  buoyancy,  it  having  been 
thought  that  the  full  clippers  sailed  too 
much  under  the  water.     Thei'^  is  an  ex- 
cellent lithograph  of  this  remarkable  clip- 
per-ship in  the  hall  of  the  Apprentices' 
Library,  on   Sixteenth   Street.       Captain 
Mumford  used  to  tell  merry  stories  of  the 
speed  with  which  during  the  gold  fever 
in  California  the  crews  of  incoming  vessels 
would  jump  from  the  decks  and  run  for 
the  mines.     The  strongest  contracts  made 
in  New  York  would  not  hold  them. 

Captain  George  A.  Potter,  of  the  Ar- 
chitect, a  little  clipper  of  520  tons,  built 
about  1847  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Gmy.  and 
owned  by  Nye.  Parkin,  and  Co..  an  Amer- 
ican firm  in  Canton  Qlr.  Parkin  is  now 
a  resident  of  New  York),  contributed  to 
the  fame  of  the  American  clippers  by  a 
gallant  passage  in  1S53  from  Canton  to 
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London,  in  which  he  beat  a  small  fleet 
of  English  vessels.  li'was  a  great  thing 
in  those  days  to  be  the  first  to  reach 
London  with  the  new  crop  of  Congo  teas. 
The  English  were  connoisseurs  in  that 
commodity,  and  paid  fancy  prices  for  the 
privilege  of  decocting  the  first  leaves  of 
the  season,  so  that  the  captain  who  was 
earliest  in  landing  his  cargo  in  London 
sold  it  fast  at  a  good  round  sum,  and  in 
the  Canton  River,  every  year,  when  the 
crop  came  in,  there  lay  a  fleet  of  American 
and  English  clippers,  each  chafing  to  be 
the  first  to  leave.  How  magnificent  and 
impressive  was  the  representation  from 
the  United  States — beautiful  and  majestic 
vessels  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Chinese 
harbor,  the  pride  of  our  countrymen  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world !  That  year 
the  saucy  little  Architect  was  surrounded 
by  ten  or  twelve  English  ships,  and  having 
finished  loading  about  as  soon  as  they,  left 
the  Canton  River  in  their  company,  and 
soon  left  their  company  too.  She  made 
the  trip  to  London  in  107  days,  against  the 
monsoon,  and  sold  her  entire  cargo  before 
any  of  her  late  comrades  had  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  first  of  the  delinquents 
to  arrive  was  the  Hero  of  the  Nile,  whose 
captain  on  entering  the  Thames  inquired 
anxiously  of  the  pilot  if  he  had  seen  any- 
thing of  "  a  little  American  ship  from 
Canton."  With  a  light  load  of  scrap-iron 
and  paper  cuttings,  the  Architect  proceed- 
ed to  New  York,  reaching  there  after  the 
short  winter  passage  of  twenty-nine  days, 
whence,  having  taken  on  board  some  flour 
and  cotton  goods,  she  returned  to  China, 
and  being  then  famous  for  speed,  was  at 
once  chartered  to  take  a  cargo  of  tea  to 
London  at  £8  sterling  a  ton :  on  her  for- 
mer voyage  she  had  received  £6  sterling  a 
ton,  while  the  English  vessels  were  glad 
to  get  £3  and  £4.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a 
freight  rate  as  £8  a  ton  for  a  sailing  ves- 
sel's cargo  was  ever  paid  before,  or  has  ever 
been  paid  since.  Ships  at  docks  of  the 
East  River  to-day  are  glad  to  get  one  cent 
a  bushel  for  carrying  grain  to  England, 
or  37j  cents  a  ton. 

Captain  Potter's  brother.  Captain  Jesse 
F.  Potter,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was 
master  of  the  New  Bedford  ship  Oneida, 
owned  by  Thomas  S.  Hathaway  (formerly 
a  Liverpool  packet),  when  she  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  the  rebel  privateer 
Florida.  The  Confederate  sailors  robbed 
him  of  his  charts,  instruments,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  even  of  his  watch.     In  a  belt 


around  his  body  he  had  some  gold  and 
silver  dollars;  they  took  these  too.  And 
when  he  asked  them  to  go  down-stairs  and 
try  some  gin,  they  civilly  replied  that  the 
gin  belonged  to  them.  They  put  him  on 
board  a  vessel  which  landed  him  at  Per- 
nambuco,  and  he  died  soon  afterward, 
never  having  recovered  his  spirits,  "It 
is  a  great  grief  to  a  captain  to  lose  his 
ship,"  said  an  old  sea-dog  recently;  "I 
never  saw  one  that  did  not  break  down 
under  it." 

Captain  Josiah  Richardson,  of  the  clip- 
per Stag  Hound,  wrote  from  Valparaiso 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1851,  to  Messrs.  Samp- 
son and  Tappan:  "Gentlemen,  your  ship 
the  Stag  Hound  anchored  in  this  port  this 
day  after  a  passage  of  sixty-six  days,  the 
shortest  but  one  ever  made  here;  and  if 
we  had  not  lost  maintop-mast  and  all 
three  top -gallant -masts  February  6,  our 
passage  doubtless  would  have  been  the 
shortest  ever  made.  .  .  .  The  ship  is  yet  to 
be  built  to  beat  the  Stag  Hound.  No- 
thing that  we  have  fallen  in  with  as  yet 
could  hold  her  play.  I  am  in  love  with 
the  ship ;  a  better  sea  boat,  or  better  work- 
ing ship,  or  drier,  I  never  sailed  in." 

The  clipper  Red  Jacket,  built  by  George 
Thomas,  of  Rockland,  Maine,  in  1853,  for 
Seacomb  and  Taylor,  of  Boston,  had  a 
startling  encounter  with  icebergs  off  Cape 
Horn  on  her  passage  from  Australia  to 
Liverpool  in  August,  1854.  The  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  some  of  the  cathedral- 
like masses  of  ice  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  her  skipper. 

Captain  Samuel  Yeaton  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  clipper  Samuel  Russell 
were  presented  by  the  owners  and  under- 
writers of  that  vessel  with  a  purse  of  $1525 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1857,  for  their  ' '  self- 
sacrificing  and  untiring  efforts  in  bringing 
the  said  ship  and  cargo"  into  the  port  of 
New  York  on  her  voyage  from  China. 
"After  a  long  and  tedious  passage  down 
the  China  Sea,"  wrote  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low 
and  Brother,  the  owners,  ' '  against  an  ad- 
verse monsoon,  during  which  your  ship 
sprung  a  leak,  you  continued  your  voy- 
age, aided  by  these  officers,  without  put- 
ting into  a  foreign  port,  and  with  an  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  worthy  of  all  praise 
finally  succeeded,  although  upon  a  short 
allowance  of  provisions,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  in  bringing  your 
vessel  and  cargo  where  they  have  been 
secured  to  us  with  but  little  damage." 
To  this,  Captain  Yeaton,  on  behalf  of  him- 
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s<'lf  and  olHcers  OslK)rri(*  and  Taylor,  re- 
plied that  it  was  "ditlicult  for  a  sailor, 
unused  to  mercantile  phras«\  to  find  lilting 
words  to  convey  his  acknowledgments  for 
this  most  liberal  donation,  and  the  flatter- 
ing manner  in  which  you  have  alluded  to 
the  services  reudei'^d  by  myself  and  offt- 
cei*s  during  our  late  voyage  from  China. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  use  a  sailor's  phrase, 
and  say  that  I  am  *  taken  all  aback*  by  this 
unexpected  demonsti^tion. " 

These  old  captains  are  but  types  of  a 
large  class,  and  the  qualities  that  most 
characterize  them  are  those  that  belong 
to  the  men  who  make  nations  gi'^at. 


A  fine  sight  it  was  to  see  a  returning 
packet  come  up  the  East  River  and  an- 
chor off  her  pier  with  all  sails  set.  The 
news  of  her  arrival  had  l>een  conveyed  by 
signal -telegraph  from  San4y  Hook  to 
Staten  Island,  and  thence  by  another  sig- 
nal-telegi*apli  to  New  York,  though  per- 
haps she  had  been  two  days  in  sailing  her 
last  twenty  miles  from  the  Hook  to  the 
river. 

Tug-boats  came  into  use  about  the  3'ear 
1835,  but  ]>eing  expensive,  were  hired  by 
the  packet -ships  in  cases  of  emergency 
only.  It  cost  $125  to  be  towed  from  the 
pier  in  this  city  across  the  bar  three  miles 
beyond  Sandy  Hook.  To-day  the  charge 
for  the  same  service  is  only  $40,  and  al- 
most every  ship  leaves  the  harbor  in  tow. 
The  packets  were  cousx^icuous  for  sailing 
regularly  at  their  advertised  time,  wind  or 
no  wind,  gale  or  calm.  Eighty  cabin  pas- 
sengers were  considered  a  good  list,  and 
the  freight  consisted  less  of  breadstuffs 
than  at  present,  l>eing  chiefly  virgin  tur- 
pentine and  pitch  for  ballast :  tobacco,  lard, 
cheese,  oil-cake,  woods,  and  staves.  Such 
a  caigo  was  paid  for  by  weight  and  mea- 
surement— barrels  by  the  piece,  wheat  by 
the  bushel,  cheese  by  the  ton.  tobacco  by 
the  hogshead — and  from  $5000  to  $10,000 
freight  money,  and  from  $2000  to  $5000 
passage  money,  were  the  usual  returns  of 
an  outward  voyage,  although  occasional- 
ly the  sum  was  much  larger.  All  freight 
was  insured  for  its  full  value,  and  usual- 
ly the  vessel  was  insured  also.  The  At- 
lantic Insurance  Company  would  carry 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000  on  the  hull  of  each 
packet,  the  yearly  rate  for  the  hull  being 
from  eight  to  twelve  i)er  cent.,  paid  by 
giving  a  premium  not^e  due  in  twelve 
months;   and  for  the  cargo,  according  to 
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the  season  of  the  year,  from  two  and  one 
half  to  four  i)er  cent. 

Voyages,  of  course,  were  not  always 
fast  — the  Sic iizc viand,  of  the  Grinnell 
line  was  once  110  days  in  returning  to 
New  York  from  Liverpool — and  pas.sen- 
gers  must  amuse  themselves.  After  a 
nine -o'clock  breakfast,  backgammon, 
chess,  checkers,  and  shuffle-board  were  in 
requisition,  and  if  the  ship  was  rolling  it 
required  considerable  skill  to  keep  the 
lignum-vitie  blocks  in  the  latter  game 
from  sliding.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  sun 
was  taken  and  the  ship's  reckoning  made, 
betting  on  the  runs  being  much  less  fre- 
quent than  in  these  days  when  the  result  is 
more  nearly  uniform.  Dinner  was  served 
at  half  past  two  o'clock,  and  eaten  in  about 
two  hours,  all  the  meats  being  publicly 
carved  on  the  table.  The  bill  of  fare  of  a 
Christmas  dinner  on  board  the  Cornelius 
Grinnell  in  mid-ocean  on  the  way  to  Lon- 
don in  1858  is  preserved  in  some  modest 
verses  written  at  the  time  by  one  of  the 
passengers : 

"First  of  all  we  hnd  some  soup,  and  it  was  very 

good, 
But  as  I  could  not  take  it,  I  left  it  for  those 

who  could. 
The  next  course  was  boiled  cod-fish,  and  boiled 

potatoes  too. 
But   that  I  do  not   like,  so  I  left   it   for   those 

who  do. 
The   next   course  was   a  stunner,  which  I  must 

try  to  relate, 
But  I  could  not  get  a  little  of  each  dish   upon 

my  plate. 
^Ve   had   a   fine   roast   turkey,  just  as   fine   and 

good 
As    if   you   had   just   gone   and   shot   it   on   the 

prairie  or  the  wood, 
A  fine  dish  of  stewed  chicken,  a  fine  macaroni 

pie, 
Roast  and  boiled  potatoes,  and  mashed  turnips, 

by-the-bye, 
And  very  good  fresh  bread,  which  the   steward 

bakes  each  day, 
Besides  sea-biscuits,  pickles,  and  such  fixings  in 

that  way. 
And  when  we  all  had  had  enough,  and  that  good 

course  was  done,* 
On   came  the  fine  plum-pudding,  and  then   com- 
menced the  fun. 
Mr.  Ciark  had  brought   champagne   for  himself 

or  for  his  wife, 
And  it   certainly  was   some  of  the  best  I  ever 

tasted  in  my  life. 
He  brought  it  for  sea-sickness,  but  they  did  not 

drink  it  on  the  way, 
And  he   thought  we   could  not   do   better    than 

drink  it  on  Christmas-dav," 


Tea  was  taken   at  seven  o'clock,  and 
followed  by  the  reading  of  the  daily  or 
weekly  journal  of  the  voyage,  by  a  lec- 
j  ture  from  a  passenger,  or  by  charades. 
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Card-playing  and  singing  were  favorite 
amusements  of  the  feter  hours,  few  pas- 
sengers caring  to  go  to  bed  until  mid- 
night. And  accoraing  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  11,  1882,  "a  down-East 
ship-captain  ridicules  the  pretense  that 
Minister  Schenck  introduced  poker-play- 
ing into  England  (if  anybody  has  pre- 
tended that  he  did),  and  says  that  poker- 
playing  was  carried  to  England  in  the 
old  i^acket-ships,  and  many  a  noble  son 
of  Kentucky  has  beguiled  the  tedium  of  a 
forty-day  voyage  by  teaching  John  Bull 
this  little  game." 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  testi- 
fies an  old  packet  captain,  flirtation  and 
love-making  were  in  order.  ' '  One  couple 
were  married  in  Trinity  Church  a  week 
after  landing  in  New  York,  although  they 
had  never  seen  each  other  until  they  met 
on  shipboard,  and  the  man  had  two  grown- 
up children  with  him  during  the  voyage." 
But  this  sort  of  thing  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  old  packet 
service.  The  presence  of  the  captain's 
wife  often  added  not  a  little  to  the  gener- 
al pleasure  of  the  voyage.  In  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  his  passengers  received  by 
Captain  Albert  Spencer  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Palestine  at  London,  February  17, 
1856,  occurs  this  paragraph:  "Permit  us 
also  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
many  amiable  qualities  of  your  inesti- 
mable wife.  She  endeared  herself  to  all 
])y  her  amiability,  her  cheerfulness,  and 
goodness  of  heart.  Her  presence  always 
brought  comfort  and  cheerfulness  to  her 
fellow-passengers.  To  her  we  attribute 
much  of  the  happiness  of  our  voyage." 

VI. 
That  our  English  brothers  should  have 
remained  comfortable  under  the  pelting 
reports  of  such  nautical  triumphs  of  the 
American  flag  was  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed. A  Liverpool  newspaper  said:  "The 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  British  and 
American  marine  architecture  have  late- 
ly been  placed  in  a  prominent  position 
before  the  i)ublic,  and  have  commanded 
much  attention.  Not  a  few  were  there 
who,  cowed  by  the  lengthy  and  elaborate 
descriptions  given  by  American  scribes  of 
the  'clippers'  of  their  country,  pitifully 
bemoaned  the  decadence  of  John  Bull, 
sorrowfully  hinted  that  Britannia  was  no 
longer  'mistress  of  the  seas,'  and  confi- 
dently asserted  that  'the  wooden  walls 
of  Old  England'  stood  in  the  same  rela- 


tion to  the  ships  of  our  transatlantic  breth- 
ren as  a  butcher's  nag  to  a  high-mettled 
racer."  One  bright  morning,  however, 
the  London  Times  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  its  readers  by  announcing  that  the 
English  clipper  Chrysolite  had  beaten  the 
American  clipper  Oriental  by  nine  days 
on  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  China. 
The  news  was  received  with  general  hur- 
rahs, and  published  conspicuously  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  course 
found  its  way  to  this  country.  But  in  a 
few  weeks  the  fact  came  out  that  the 
American  clipper  had  not  been  beaten  at 
all ;  for  she  had  gone  to  Anjier,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Java,  two  thousand  miles  beyond 
Canton,  where  the  English  clipper  had 
dropped  anchor.  "Not  beat  yet,"  ex- 
claimed the  Boston  Journal,  in  display 
type,  and  hundreds  of  other  American 
newspapers  printed  a  similar  head-line. 
"The  English  clipper  Ciwysolite  did  not 
beat  the  American  clipper  Oriental,  after 
all  the  bragging  of  the  British  press." 
Despondency  across  the  water  was  on  the 
increase.  A  writer  in  the  London  Times 
confessed  lugubriously  that  "it  is  to  be 
feared  the  propelling  power  of  the  wind 
has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial  with  models 
suited  for  obtaining  its  greatest  effects,  on 
principles  which  in  this  country  have  not 
yet  been  generally  adopted,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  our  ship  -  owners  are 
best  able  to  explain."  The  Illustrated 
London  News  recovered  itself  sufficiently 
to  print  a  picture  of  a  new  clipper,  the 
Abagalda,  built  at  Aberdeen,  which  was 
to  beat  the  Oriental  and  any  other  Amer- 
ican vessel;  but  after  the  glorious  little 
episode  of  the  clipper-yacht  America  in 
English  waters.  Colonel  Peel,  M.P.,  rose 
in  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  not  a  word  had  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
foreign  yacht  having  come  to  England, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  herself, 
beaten  some  of  the  crack  English  sailing 
vessels.  Whatever  might  be  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  American  yacht,  he  de- 
clared that  if  such  a  defeat  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  English  sailing  vessels  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  was  not  a  true 
sportsman  in  England  who  would  not  go 
to  any  expense  to  recover  the  lost  laurels. 
The  colonel's  remarks  were  received  with 
cries  of  "Hear!"  "Hear!"  Finally  our 
English  brothers  tried  the  remedy  of  buy- 
ing clippers  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Don- 
ald McKay  built  for  Banes  and  Co.,  of 
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Liverpool,  mid  ollicrs,  a  ihu't  of  vessels 
larg-or  tlinn  i\\v,  Sorcrcign  of  the  Sr(ts  or 
ilio  Fl(/iii(f  C7o?(^/— say  of  2400  tons  hur- 
<leii.  OiK'  of  ilicrii,  llu^  Li(/hfnin(/,  sailed 
to  Mcdboiii'nc  from  LivcM'pool  in  sixty-two 
days,  and  returned  in  sixty-four  days — 
unapproaclied  time.  The  Donald  McKay, 
the  James  Banes,  and  the  Champion  of 
the  Seas  all  performed  notables  service, 
but  scarcely  so  satisfy inii:  as  if  it  had  been 
done  by  clippers  of  i^ritish  make,  altliou<2:h 
most  of  the  successful  clippers  built  in 
Great  Britain  after  the  triumphs  of  the 
Americans  plainly  showed  in  their  model- 
lint^  the  influence  of  transatlantic  ideas. 

Tlie  opening:  of  the  Panama  Railway  in 
1855,  the  establishment  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steam-ship  Company,  and  the  decline  of 
the  California  and  Australia  marine  trade 
conspired  to  close  the  clipper  epoch.  In 
that  year  there  was  an  unparalleled  de- 
pression  in  American  ship-building,  and 


d<;sertion  in  many  ship -yards.  Tlie  in- 
tolei'able  di(;tation  of  the  traders- unions 
cani(i  in  to  sw(dl  the  troubh?,  and  lead  in 
some  cases  to  the  insolvency  of  the  mas- 
ter-builders. The  workmen  whose  serv- 
ices are  necessary  to  the  construction  of 
ships — that  is  to  say,  the  carpenters,  calk- 
ers,  joiners,  painters,  blacksmiths,  riggers, 
and  rope  and  sail  makers — had  been  earn- 
ing during  the  i)rosperous  clipper  period 
as  much  in  three  or  four  days  as  pre- 
viously they  had  received  in  a  week;  and 
all  at  once  they  resolved  to  work  only 
three  or  four  days  in  a  week,  making  it 
impossible  for  builders,  who  had  entered 
into  contracts  under  heavy  forfeits  for  non- 
fulfillment, to  keep  their  engagements. 
The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  of  1854, 
and  the  warlike  attitude  of  Europe,  were 
additional  causes  of  depression.  Seven 
years  later  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
drove  American  commerce  from  the  seas. 
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Deep  in  a  vast  primeval  wood 

My  half-decaying  cabin  stood. 

Its  walls  vv^ere  mossy,  and  its  floor 

With  stain  and  mould  was  darkened  o'er. 

Therein  I  dwelt,  aloof  from  care, 

Alone  with  fancies  sweet  and  rare. 

Long  after  dawn  I  lay  in  bed 

And  heard  the  woodpecker  overhead 

Beat  on  the  roof  his  rattling  call, 

And  heard  the  wind-waves  rise  and  fall, 

Whilst  from  afar,  worn  keen  and  thin, 

Faint  memories  of  the  world  came  in. 

■  At  noon  the  wood  was  strangely  still: 
No  fluttering  wing,  no  taf)ping  bill; 
Shadow  and  sunshine  side  by  side 
Drowsed  in  slim  aisles  and  vistas  wide; 
Even  the  brook's  voice,  rich  and  full. 
Seemed  slowly  lapsing  to  a  lull. 

When  night  came  on,  the  owl  came  too: 
"Hoo-hoo,  hoo-lioo,  hoo-hoo-oo-oo!" 
And  sly  faint  footfalls,  here  and  there. 
Betrayed  the  hesitating  hare; 
Whilst  in  the  tree-tops,  dark  and  deep, 
The  wind  sighed  as  a  child  asleep. 

Day-time  or  night-time,  all  was  well; 
With  light  or  dew  God's  blessings  fell. 
For  coarser  dreams  I  liad  no  room: 
My  heart  was  like  a  lily  bloom, 
And  every  song  I  sang  was  sweet 
As  the  blue  violets  at  my  feet. 

But  at  the  last,  all  unaware. 

Unlucky  bird!  I  touched  the  snare, 

And  (in  the  city's  meshes  wound) 

My  cabin  never  more  I  found. 

Nor  that  sweet  solitude  where  naught, 

Save  Nature,  helped  me  when  I  wrought. 
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MY  lords,"  said  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  in  1774,  ''I  look  upon  North 
America  as  the  only  great  nursery  of 
freedom  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
It  is  the  growth  of  freedom  in  this  nurs- 
ery which  really  interests  us  most  in  the 
Revolutionary  period;  all  the  details  of 
battles  are  quite  secondary.  Indeed,  in 
any  general  view  of  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion, the  steps  by  which  it  gets  into  a  war 
and  finally  gets  out  again  are  of  more  im- 
))ortance  than  all  which  lies  between.  No 
doubt  every  skirmish  in  a  prolonged  con- 
test has  its  bearing  on  national  character, 
but  it  were  to  consider  too  curiously  to 
dwell  on  this,  and  most  of  the  continu- 
ous incident  of  a  war  belongs  simply  to 
military  history.  If  this  is  always  the 
case,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  war  of 
American  Independence,  which  exhibited, 
as  Lafayette  said,  ' '  the  grandest  of  causes 
won  by  contests  of  sentinels  and  out- 
posts." 

In  April,  1777,  John  Adams  wrote 
proudly  to  his  wife,  "  Two  complete  years 
we  have  maintained  open  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies,  and  after  all  our 
difficulties  and  misfortunes  are  much  abler 
to  cope  with  them  now  than  we  were  at 
the  beginning."  The  tale  of  the  long 
years  of  hope  and  fear  which  followed 
has  been  several  times  told  in  this  Maga- 
zine, and  here  at  least  need  not  be  dwelt 
on.  Those  who  remember  the  sort  of 
subdued  and  sullen  hopefulness  which 
prevailed,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  the 
Northern  States,  during  the  late  war  for 
the  Union,  can  probably  conceive  some- 
thing of  the  mood  in  which  the  American 
people  saw  months  and  years  go  by  with- 
out any  very  marked  progress,  and  yet 
with  an  indestructible  feeling  that  some- 
how the  end  must  come.  The  war  for 
Independence  dragged  on  its  weary  course ; 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was  worse  than 
the  winter  at  Morristo  wn ;  Steuben  took  the 
hungry  soldiers  who  hitherto  had  had  no 
uniform  drill — who  numbered  sometimes 
only  thirty  men  to  a  regiment,  and  march- 
ed in  Indian  file — and  drilled  them  into 
an  army.  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Sar- 
atoga in  1777,  and  for  a  moment  Ameri- 
ca, and  even  Europe,  thought  the  war  was 
won.  That  surrender  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can battle  included  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy 
in  his  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 


World,  and  yet  for  six  years  its  decisive- 
ness was  not  recognized  as  final,  and  the 
war  went  on. 

It  w^as  from  France  at  last  that  not 
merely  the  material  but  the  moral  sup- 
port came.  Alliance  with  France  meant 
friendship  with  the  leading  European  na- 
tion. No  power  of  imagination  can  now 
fully  recall  how  unimportant  to  Europe 
were  then  these  little  colonies  on  the  west 
i  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  America  is  not 
now  more  indifferent  to  the  career  of  the 
smallest  German  state  than  the  smallest 
German  state  then  was  to  America,  except 
as  the  Prince  of  Hesse- Cassel  found  there 
a  market  for  three  million  dollars'  worth 
of  hired  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  importance  of  the  American 
colonies  was  recognized  by  Spain,  it  was 
because  Spain  also  had  colonies,  and  fear- 
ed to  lose  them.  After  all,  she  was  right 
in  her  instincts.  When  Vergeniies  bland- 
ly assured  the  Spanish  government  that 
there  was  "no  ground  for  seeing  in  this 
j  people  a  new  race  of  conquerors,"  he  did 
i  not  look  forward  to  the  Mexican  war. 
At  any  rate,  Spain  was  hostile ;  the  rest  of 
Europe  indifferent.  To  Frenchmen  alone 
the  new  transatlantic  nation  vv^as  some- 
thing interesting,  a  pet,  a  hobby,  a  philo- 
sophic whim — something  to  be  taken  up 
and  maintained  as  a  theory.  Once  adopt- 
ed, it  must  be  sustained  handsomely — "an 
ill-favored  thing,  but  mine  own , "  as  Touch- 
stone, in  the  play,  says  of  his  bride. 

The  first  treaty  with  France — which  was 
also  the  first  treaty  of  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  government — was  signed 
February  6,  1778,  two  months  after  the 
news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender  had  reached 
Paris.  It  had  been  negotiated  mainly  be- 
tween Franklin  and  Vergennes,  and  its 
liberal  and  generous  tone  bore  the  marks 
of  that  singular  diplomatic  ability  which 
in  Franklin  was  called  simplicity  and  phi- 
losophy. His  triumph  was  a  triumph  of 
temperament;  he  conquered,  as  Emerson 
says  the  wise  man  should,  "without  the 
crossing  of  bayonets."  When  Franklin 
and  Adams  worked  together,  the  zeal,  the 
energy,  the  self-assertion,  were  supplied 
by  Adams,  but  the  patience,  the  soothing 
good-nature,  the  unerring  tact,  came  from 
Franklin  alone.  As  a  French  historian 
has  said  of  him,  "his  virtues  and  his  re 
nown  negotiated  for  him,  and  before  the 
second  year  of  his  mission  had  expired  no 
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one  conceived  it  possible  to  refuse  fleets 
and  an  army  to  the  compatriots  of  Frank- 
lin." He  it  Avas  who  supplied  to  Ver- 
<j;"ennes  what  was,  after  all,  the  controlling 
argument  with  the  French  government, 
namely,  tlie  conviction  lluit  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  or  without  its  alliance,  were 
destined  to  carry  the  day.  Even  before 
the  treaty,  Vergennes  Avrote  that  it  was 
''almost  physically  impossible  for  the  Eng- 
lish to  wrest  independence  from  them"; 
that  "all  efforts,  however  great,  would  be 
powerless  to  reduce  a  people  so  thoroughly 
determined  to  refuse  svibmission." 

In  lending  money,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  person  favored  is  capable  of  pay- 
ing his  debts,  even  without  the  loan;  and 
in  time  of  war  there  is  a  certain  safety  in 
forming  a  league  on  the  winning  side. 
However  high  we  rate  the  value  of  the 
French  help,  we  mugt  remember  that  the 
alliance  united  England  against  it.  There 
were  manj^  in  that  nation  who  were  by 
this  time  convinced  that  the  work  of  con- 
quest was  hopeless.  "The  time  may 
come,"  said  the  King  to  Lord  North  in 
1778,  "when  it  will  be  wise  to  abandon 
all  North  America  but  Canada,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  the  Floridas;  but  then  the  gener- 
ality of  the  nation  must  first  see  it  in  that 
light."  If  there  is  anything  that  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  very  school-books  in  con- 
nection with  that  period  it  is  the  obsti- 
nacy of  King  George  III.,  and  yet  he  had 
learned  thus  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Chatham,  who  had  once  said,  "Amer- 
ica has  resisted;  I  rejoice,  my  lords,"  was 
now  driven  by  the  French  alliance  to  take 
sides  against  America.  He  saw  in  the 
proposed  independence  only  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  power  of  England  before  the 
French  throne,  and  was  carried  from  a 
sick-bed  to  speak  against  it  in  Parliament 
•  April  7,  1778).  "My  lords,"  he  said,  "  I 
vejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon 
me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  uplift  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient 
and  most  noble  monarchy."  As  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  essayed  to  answer,  Chatham 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  was  borne 
from  the  House  to  die.  The  young  Amer- 
ican government  had  gained  a  powerful 
alliance,  but  it  had  lost  its  best  English 
friend.  Richmond,  Burke,  and  Fox  sup- 
ported its  cause,  but  Chatham  had  roused 
the  traditional  pride  of  England  against 
France,  and  Lord  North  was  his  successor. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  which  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  George  Mason  (March  27, 1779) 


that  he  was  for  the  first  time  despondent, 
and  had  beheld  no  day  in  which  he  thought 
the  liberties  of  America  so  endangered. 
The  war  must  still  go  on,  and  the  French 
army  and  navy  must  cross  the  Atlantic 
for  its  prosecution.  They  were  coi'dially 
welcomed  by  everybody  exce])t  the  Ger- 
man settlers  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  could  not  forget,  as  Mrs.  Quin- 
cy's  journal  tells  us,  the  excesses  commit- 
ted by  the  French  troops  in  Germany. 

Tlie  direct  service  done  by  the  French 
alliance  was  of  less  value  than  the  moral 
support  it  brought.  It  occupied  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  July,  1780,  with  nearly 
six  thousand  men  in  army  and  navy. 
The  unpublished  memorials  of  that  time 
and  place  contain  many  delighted  recol- 
lections of  the  charming  manners  of  the 
French  officers :  of  the  Rochambeaux,  fa- 
ther and  son;  of  the  Due  de  Deux-Ponts, 
afterward  King  of  Bavaria ;  of  the  Prince 
de  Broglie,  guillotined  in  the  Revolution; 
of  the  Swedish  Count  Fersen,  "the  Ado- 
nis of  the  camp,"  who  afterward  acted  as 
coachman  for  the  French  King  and  Queen 
in  their  escape  from  Paris ;  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Noailles  and  of  Admiral  De  Ternay,  the 
latter  buried  in  Trinity  Church  yard  in 
Newport.  There  are  old  houses  in  that 
city  which  still  retain  upon  their  window- 
panes  the  gallant  inscriptions  of  those  pic- 
turesque days,  and  there  are  old  letters 
and  manuscripts  that  portray  their  glories. 
One  that  lies  before  me  describes  the  young 
noblemen  driving  into  the  country  upon 
parties  of  pleasure,  preceded  by  their  run- 
ning footmen — a  survival  of  feudalism — 
tall  youths  in  kid  slippers  and  with  leap- 
ing poles;  another  describes  the  reception 
of  Washington  by  the  whole  French  gar- 
rison in  March,  1781.  It  was  a  brilliant 
scene.  The  four  French  regiments  were 
known  as  Bourbonnais,  Soissonnais,  Deux- 
Ponts,  and  Saintonge ;  they  contained  each 
a  thousand  men;  and  the  cavalry  troop, 
under  De  Lauzun,  was  almost  as  large. 
Some  of  these  wore  white  uniforms,  with 
yellow  or  violet  or  crimson  lapels,  and 
with  black  gaiters ;  others  had  a  uniform 
of  black  and  gold,  with  gaiters  of  snowy 
white.  ,  The  officers  displayed  stars  and 
badges ;  even  the  officers'  servants  were 
gay  in  gold  and  silver  lace.  Over  them 
all  and  over  the  whole  town  floated  the 
white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  with  tlie  fleurs- 
de-lis.  They  were  drawn  up  in  open 
ranks  along  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
long  wharf,  which  was  just  then  losing 
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its  picturesque  old  name,  Queen's  Hithe. 
This  gay  army,  whose  iresh  uniforms  and 
appointments  contrrsted  strangely  with 
the  worn  and  dilapidated  aspect  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops,  received  Washington  with 
the  honors  due  to  a  Marshal  of  France. 
In  the  evening  a  ball  was  given  to  the 
American  generals;  Washington  opened 
the  dance  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Cham- 
pi  in  :  he  chose  for  the  figure  the  country- 
dance  known  as  "A  Successful  Cam- 
paign," and,  as  he  danced,  the  French  of- 
ficers took  the  instruments  from  the  mu- 
sicians, and  themselves  played  the  air  and 
accompaniment.  Thus  with  characteris- 
tic graces  began  the  French  occupation  of 
Newport,  and  it  continued  to  be  for  them 
rather  a  holiday  campaign,  until  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  proved  the  quali- 
ties of  their  engineers  and  their  soldiers. 
After  the  ten  days  of  the  siege,  the  British 
army,  overwhelmed  and  surrounded,  had 
to  surrender  at  last ;  and  in  the  great 
painting  which  represents  the  scene,  at 
the  Versailles  palace,  General  De  Rocham- 
beau  is  made  the  conspicuous  figure,  while 
Washington  is  quite  secondary. 

For  nearly  two  years  more  the  British 
troops  held  the  cities  of  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah  ;  and  though  they  were 
powerless  beyond  those  cities,  yet  it  seemed 
to  their  garrisons,  no  doubt,  that  the  war 
was  not  yet  ended.  Mrs.  Josiah  Quincy, 
visiting  New  York  as  a  child,  just  before 
its  evacuation  by  the  British  under  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  in  1783,  says  that  she  accompa- 
nied her  mother,  Mrs.  Morton,  to  call  on 
the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Smith,  an  emi- 
nent loyalist.  Their  hostess  brought  in  a 
little  girl,  and  said,  "This  child  has  been 
born  since  the  Rebellion."  "Since  the 
Revolution  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Morton.  Mrs. 
Smith  smiled,  and  said,  good-naturedly, 
"Well,  well,  Mrs.  Morton,  this  is  only  a 
truce,  not  a  peace;  and  we  shall  be  back 
again  in  full  possession  in  two  years." 
"This  prophecy  happily  did  not  prove 
true,"  adds  Mrs.  Quincy,  with  exultant 
patriotism. 

Independence  was  essentially  secured 
by  the  preliminary  articles  signed  in  Par- 
is on  January  20, 1783,  although  the  final 
treaty  was  not  signed  till  September  3.  It 
was  on  April  18,  1783,  that  Washington 
issued  his  order  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, completing,  as  he  said,  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war.  The  army  was  disband- 
ed November  3.  The  whole  number  of 
"Continentals"  employed  during  the  con- 


test was  231,791.  Of  these  Massachusetts 
had  furnished  67,907,  Connecticut  31,939, 
Virginia  26,678,  Pennsylvania  25,678,  and 
the  other  States  smaller  numbers,  down  to 
2679  from  Georgia.  The  expenditures  of 
the  war,  as  officially  estimated  in  1790, 
were  nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars  in 
specie  (|92,485,693  15),  and  the  debts,  for- 
eign expenditures,  etc.,  swelled  this  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty -five 
millions  ($135,693,703).  At  the  close,  the 
army,  which  liad  been  again  and  again  on 
the  verge  of  mutiny  from  neglect  and 
privation,  received  pay  for  three  months 
in  six  months'  notes,  which  commanded 
in  the  market  the  price  of  two  shillings 
for  twenty  shillings.  The  soldiers  reach- 
ed their  homes,  as  Washington  wrote  to 
Congress,  "without  a  settlement  of  their 
accounts,  and  without  a  farthing  of  money 
in  their  pockets." 

Independence  being  thus  achieved,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  it  ?  Those  who  rep- 
resented the  nation  in  Congress,  while 
generally  agreed  in  patriotic  feeling,  were 
not  agreed  even  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.  The  Swiss  Zubly, 
who  represented  Georgia,  and  who  claim- 
ed to  have  been  familiar  with  republican 
government  ever  since  he  was  six  years 
old,  declared  that  it  was  "little  better 
than  a  government  of  devils."  John 
Adams  heartily  favored  what  he  called 
republican  government,  but  we  know, 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  Samuel  Adams 
(October  18,  1790),  that  he  meant  by  it 
something  very  remote  from  our  present 
meaning.  Like  many  other  men  of  mod- 
est origin,  he  had  a  strong  love  for  social 
distinctions ;  he  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  there  was  already  the  semblance  of  an 
aristocracy  in  Boston ;  and  he,  moreover, 
held  that  the  republican  forms  of  Poland 
and  Venice  were  worse,  and  the  Dutch 
and  Swiss  republics  but  little  better,  than 
the  old  regmie  in  France,  whose  abuses 
led  to  the  Revolution.  The  republic  of 
Milton,  he  thought,  would  imply  "mis- 
eries," and  the  simple  monarchical  form 
would  be  better.  He  meant  by  republic, 
he  said,  simply  a  government  in  which 
' '  the  people  have  collectively  or  by  repre- 
sentation an  essential  share  in  the  sover- 
eignty"— such  a  share,  for  instance,  as  they 
have  in  England.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  re- 
garded independence  itself  as  but  a  tem- 
porary measure,  a  sort  of  protest,  and 
should  have  looked  forward  without  dis- 
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may  to  an  ultimate  reunion  willi  Knf^land, 
under  certain  pruarantees  to  bo  secured  by 
treaty. 

It  is  v^ery  fortunate  tbat  tbe  institutions 
of  America  were  not  to  depend  on  tbe 
speculations  of  any  one  man,  even  tbe 
wisest.  Many  persons  tbiiik  of  tbe  or- 
o^anization  of  tbe  United  States  as  being 
tbe  work  of  a  few  leaders.  Had  tliis  been 
tbe  trutb,  tbe  Continental  government 
would  liave  been  organized  first,  and  tbe 
State  governments  would  liave  been  built 
afterward  on  its  model.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  w^as  just  tbe  other  way.  Wbile 
tbe  great  leaders  were  debating  in  Con- 
gress or  negotiating  in  Europe,  tbe  ques- 
tion of  government  was  settled  by  tbe 
reorganization  of  successive  colonies  into 
commonw^ealtbs,  the  work  being  done 
largely  by  men  now  forgotten.  These 
men  took  tbe  English  tradition  of  local 
self-government,  adapted  it  to  the  new 
situation,  and  adjusted  it  to  a  community 
in  which  kings  and  noblemen  had  already 
begun  to  fade  into  insignificance. 

Even  before  independence  was  declared, 
some  of  the  colonies — Massachusetts,  Ne^v 
Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
New  Jersey — had  begun  to  frame  State 
governments  on  the  basis  of  the  old  char- 
ter governments,  but  so  hastily  that  their 
work  needed  in  some  cases  to  be  revised. 
After  the  declaration,  New  York  and 
Maryland  followed  soon,  and  then  the 
rest.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Franklin  (Au- 
gust 13,  1777j  that  in  Virginia  ' '  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  monarch- 
ical and  taken  up  the  republican  govern- 
ment Avith  as  much  ease  as  would  have 
attended  their  throwing  off  an  old  and 
putting  on  a  new^  suit  of  clothes."  All 
these  commonwealths  agreed,  almost  ^vitli- 
out  consultation,  on  certain  principles. 
All  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  at  least  the  masculine  half  of  the 
people ;  all  washed  to  separate  church  and 
state  ;  all  distinguished,  as  did  the  un- 
written constitution  of  England,  between 
the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legis- 
lative departments ;  all  limited  the  execu- 
tive department  very  carefully,  as  experi- 
ence had  taught  them  to  do.  Nowhere, 
excex^t  in  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  there  any  recognition  of  the  heredita- 
ry right  to  vote,  this  being  m  Rhode  Island 
included  in  the  royal  charter  under  which 
that  State  governed  itself,  omitting  only 
the  part  of  royalty,  till  1842.  In  short,  all 
the  thirteen   colonies  shifted  what    had 


s(;erned  tbe  very  basis  of  their  structure, 
and  yet  found  themselves,  after  all,  in 
good  condition.  We  have  grown  accus- 
touKHl,  in  these  days,  to  tbe  readiness  with 
which  English -speaking  men  can  settle 
down  anywbere  on  tbe  planet  and  pre- 
sently organize  free  institutions ;  so  that 
we  hardly  recognize  what  a  wonder  it 
seemed  tbat  thirteen  colonies,  even  wbile 
engaged  in  a  great  war,  should  one  by  one 
quietly  crystallize  into  shape. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  unite  these 
little  commonwealths  into  a  nation.  It 
took  one  unsuccessful  experiment  to  teach 
the  way  of  success,  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  it  did  not  take  a  dozen.  It  was  a 
strange  period.  The  w^ar  had  unsettled 
men's  minds,  as  is  done  by  all  great  wars. 
It  had  annihilated  all  loyalty  to  the  King, 
but  it  had  done  much  more  than  this.  It 
had  made  the  rich  poor,  and  the  poor  rich ; 
had  filled  the  nation  with  almost  irre- 
deemable paper  money;  had  created  a 
large  class  whose  only  hope  was  to  evade 
payment  of  their  debts.  "Oh,  Mr.  Adams, " 
said  John  Adams's  horse -jockey  client, 
"what  great  things  have  you  and  your 
colleagues  done  for  us!  We  can  never 
be  grateful  enough  to  you.  There  are  no 
courts  of  justice  now  in  this  province,  and 
I  hope  there  never  will  be  another." 

The  first  experiment  at  national  union 
was  tbe  Confederation.  It  w^as  based  es- 
sentially on  a  theory  of  Jefferson's.  This 
theory  w^as  to  make  ' '  the  States  one  as  to 
everything  connected  w4th  foreign  na- 
tions, and  several  as  to  everj^thing  purely 
domestic."  For  purposes  of  foreign  com- 
merce it  must  exist.  To  this  all  finally 
agreed,  though  with  much  reluctance.  In- 
deed, the  original  apostles  of  this  theory  did 
not  much  believe  in  any  such  commerce. 
Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  (in  1785)  tbat 
if  he  had  his  way  ' '  the  States  should  prac- 
tice neither  commerce  nor  navigation," 
but  should  "stand  with  respect  to  Europe 
precisely  on  the  footing  of  China."  But 
he  admitted  that  he  could  not  have  his- 
Avay,  and  wrote  to  Monroe  (December  11, 
1785)  from  Paris :  "On  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic we  are  viewed  as  objects  of  com- 
merce only. ' '  Granting  thus  m uch ,  then , 
to  be  inevitable,  how  was  little  Rhode  Isl- 
and or  Delaw^are  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  any  European  bully,  or  of  those  Al- 
gerine  or  Tripolitan  pirates  Avho  then  bul- 
lied even  the  bullies  themselves?  For 
this  purpose,  at  least,  there  must  be  some 
joint  action.    How  could  the  United  States 
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treat  with  any  foreign  government  when, 
as  Washington  said  (in  1785),  they  were 
"one  nation  to-day  rnd  thirteen  to-mor- 
row" ?  They  must  therefore  unite  suffi- 
ciently to  make  a  treaty  and  enforce  it, 
])ut  no  farther.  In  other  words,  they  un- 
dertook to  build  a  house  which  should 
have  an  outside  but  no  mside. 

The  Confederation  was  originally  put  in 
shape  through  a  committee  appointed  by 
Congress,  June  11,  1776,  "to  prepare  and 
digest  the  form  of  a  confederation  to  be 
entered  into  between  these  colonies."  But 
the  "articles"  thus  prepared  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  Congress  till  November  15,  1777, 
and  they  had  been  much  modified  before 
they  received  the  assent  of  the  last  of  the 
States,  on  March  1,  1781.  During  all  this 
time  the  affairs  of  the  war  were  carried 
on  loosely  enough  by  Congress  —  still  a 
single  House — which  had  come  to  be  fa- 
miliarly known  among  the  people  as 
"King  Cong."  But  this  king  had  abso- 
1  utely  no  i^ower  but  in  the  impulsive  sup- 
])ort  of  the  people.  It  was  a  thankless  of- 
fice to  sit  in  Congress;  the  best  men  w^ere 
inore  and  more  reluctant  to  serve  there. 
To  reach  it,  w^herever  it  sat — Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Lancaster,  York,  Princeton,  or 
Annapolis — was  to  most  of  the  members 
far  more  of  a  journey  than  to  reach  San 
Francisco  or  London  from  Philadelphia 
or  Annapolis  to-day.  Inasmuch  as  all 
votes  were  taken  by  States,  and  every 
State  had  an  equal  vote,  so  long  as  there 
was  one  man  to  represent  it,  there  was  a 
strong  temptation  for  delegates  to  absent 
themselves  ;  and  a  single  member  from 
Delaware  or  Rhode  Island  could,  if  pre- 
sent, balance  the  w^hole  rej^resentation 
from  New  York  or  Virginia.  "It  is 
enough  to  sicken  one,"  wrote  General 
Knox  to  Washington,  in  March,  1783,  "to 
observe  how  light  a  matter  many  States 
make  of  their  not  being  represented  in 
Congress — a  good  proof  of  the  badness  of 
the  present  Constitution."  Even  on  the 
great  occasion  wdien  the  resignation  of 
Washington  was  to  be  received  there  Avere 
present  only  twenty  members,  represent- 
ing but  seven  of  the  colonies.  "It  is  dif- 
ficult," wrote  M.  Otto  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, "to  assemble  seven  States,  which 
form  the  number  required  to  transact  the 
least  important  business;"  and  he  wrote 
again,  a  few  months  after,  that  the  secret 
of  the  predominant  influence  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Congress  w^as  that  she 
usually  kept  four  or  five  able  delegates 


there,  while  other  States  rarely  had  two. 
As  we  read  the  records  w^e  can  only  won- 
der that  the  organization  did  its  work  so 
well ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that,  as 
the  same  General  Knox  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton, the  favorite  toasts  in  the  army  were 
"Cement  to  the  Union,"  and  "A  hoop  to 
the  barrel." 

There  w^ere  those  who  believed  that  no- 
thing but  the  actual  necessities  of  another 
war  could  really  unite  the  colonies,  and 
some  patriots  frankl}'-  wished  for  that  ca- 
lamity. M.  Otto,  writing  home  in  De- 
cember, 1785,  toM.  DeVergennes,  declared 
that  Mr.  Jay  was  the  most  influential  man 
in  Congress,  and  that  Mr.  Jay  had  lately 
expressed  in  his  hearing  a  wish  that  the 
Algerine  pirates,  then  so  formidable,  would 
burn  some  of  the  maritime  towns  of  th(^ 
United  States,  in  order  to  reunite  the  na- 
tion and  call  back  the  old  feeling.  ' '  The 
majority  of  Congress  perceive  very  clear- 
ly," he  wrote,  "that  war  would  serve  as  a 
bond  to  the  Confederation,  but  they  can 
not  conceal  the  lack  of  means  which  they 
possess  to  carry  it  on  with  advantage." 

This  desperate  remed^^  being  out  of  the 
question,  the  "hoop  to  the  barrel"  must 
be  put  on  by  some  more  peaceful  method. 
Yet  each  way  had  its  own  perplexities. 
There  were  jealousies  of  long  standing 
between  North  and  South,  between  the 
colonies  which  w^ere  ready  to  abolish  slav- 
ery and  those  which  clung  to  it.  Then  the 
course  of  the  Confederation  had  only  in- 
creased the  jealousy  between  the  small  and 
the  large  States.  There  were  objections 
to  a  permanent  President ;  some  would 
have  preferred,  as  a  very  few  would  still 
prefer,  to  have  a  system  like  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  tlie  Swiss  Confederation,  and  to 
place  at  the  head  merely  the  chairman  of 
a  committee.  Again,  there  existed  a  va- 
riety of  opinions  as  to  a  Legislature  of 
one  or  two  Houses.  It  is  said  that  when 
Jefferson  returned  from  France  he  was 
breakfasting  with  Washington,  and  asked 
him  w^hy  he  agreed  to  a  Senate. 

"Why,"  said  Washington,  "did  you 
just  now  i30ur  that  coft'ee  into  your 
saucer  before  drinking  it  ?" 

"To  cool  it,"  said  Jefferson;  "my 
throat  is  not  made  of  brass." 

' '  Even  so, "  said  Washington,  ' '  we  pour 
our  legislation  into  the  Senatorial  saucer 
to  cool  it." 

Franklin,  like  Jefferson,  approved  only 
of  the  single  chamber  of  deputies,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  to  his  great  influ- 
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ence  in  France,  leading  to  tlie  adoption  of  I 
that  method,  were  due  some  of  the  excesses  I 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  States  of  j 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  had,  during  the 
Confederation,  hut  one  legislative  body; 
the  Confederation  itself  had  but  one,  and 
the  great  State  of  New  York  voted  in  the 
convention  of  1787  against  having  more 
than  one.  The  most  enlightened  Euro- 
pean reformers — Mazzini,  Louis  Blanc, 
Stuart  Mill,  even  Goldwin  Smith — have 
always  believed  the  second  House  to  be  a 
source  of  weakness  in  American  institu- 
tions, while  the  general  feeling  of  Ameri- 
cans is  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor.  Yet 
15*' 


its  mere  existence  is  a  type  of  that  com- 
promise which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
national  government.  If  Patrick  Henry 
was  right,  if  he  had  wholly  ceased  to  be  a 
Virginian  in  becoming  an  American,  then 
there  should  be  no  separate  representation 
of  the  States.  If  JeflPerson  was  right — 
who  considered  the  Union  only  a  tempo- 
rary device  to  carry  the  colonies  through 
the  war  for  Independence — then  the  States 
only  should  be  represented,  and  they 
should  weigh  equalh^,  whether  small  or 
large.  But  Elbridge  Gerry  included  both 
statements  when  he  said :  ' '  We  are  neither 
the   same  nation   nor  different   nations. 
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We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  pursue  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ideas  too  close- 
ly." This  statement  is  regarded  by  Von 
Hoist,  the  acutest  foreign  critic  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  since  De  Tocqueville,  as 
containing  the  whole  secret  of  American 
history. 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  senti- 
ment of  union  among  the  colonies,  once 
formed,  went  steadily  on  increasing.  Not 
at  all;  it  went,  like  all  other  things,  by 
action  and  reaction.  It  was  before  a  shot 
was  fired  that  Patrick  Henry  had  thrilled 
the  people's  ears  with  his  proud  assertion 
of  nationality.  ' '  The  distinctions  between 
Virginians.  Pennsylvanians.  New-York- 
ers, and  New-Englanders  are  no  more.  I 
am  not  a  Virginian;  I  am  an  American." 
But  as  the  war  went  on  the  "people"'  of 


the  United  States  came  again  to  be  loose- 
ly described  as  the  "  inhabitants"' of  the 
States.  The  separate  commonwealths  had 
the  organization,  the  power,  all  but  the 
army,  and  one  of  them.  North  Carolina, 
went  so  far  as  to  plan  a  fleet.  The  Con- 
federation was  only,  as  it  described  itself, 
''a  firm  league  of  friendship"";  the  Conti- 
nental government  was  once  actually  char- 
acterized in  Massachusetts  as  a  foreign 
power ;  it  was  the  creation  of  war"s  neces- 
sities, while  the  States  controlled  the  daily 
life.  Washington  liad  to  complain  that 
the  States  were  too  much  engaged  in  their 
"local  concerns."  and  he  had  to  plead  for 
the  "gi^eat  business  of  a  nation."  Fisher 
Ames  wrote,  "Instead  of  feeling  as  a  na- 
tion, a  State  is  our  country."'  So  far  as  the 
influence  of  foreign  nations  went,  it  tend- 
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eel  only  to  disintejj^rate,  not  to  unite.    Even 

tlio  one  t'ri<'ii(lly  ^'•oviM-niucnt  of  KurojX', 
tli(^  French,  liad  no  interest  in  j)r()ni()lin<4' 
union  ;  Ihe  eabin<'t  at  Versailles  wrote  to 
its  minister  in  America  (Auj^ust  .*J0,  J787j 
that  it  would  not  I'c^ret  to  see  the  Con- 
federation broken  up,  and  tluit  it  had  rec- 
oii^nized  "  no  other  object  tlian  to  dei)rive 
Great  l>ritain  of  that  vast  continent.'^ 

In  short,  the  CV)nfederacy  waned  day  by 
day;  it  liad  no  power,  for  ])ower  had  been 
carefully  Avithheld  from  it  :    it  had  only 


tented  in  spite  of  its  triumph.  Washinj^- 
ton  thus  despairin<(ly  summed  up  the  sit- 
uation: "Fi-om  th(^  hi«(li  j.'-round  we  stood 
upon,  from  the  plain  path  which  invited 
our  footsteps,  to  be  so  fallen,  hd  lost,  is 
really  mortifyinj^;  but  virtue,  I  fear,  has 
in  some  defrroe  taken  its  departure  from 
our  land,  and  tlui  want  of  a  disposition  to 
do  justice  is  tlu^  source  of  our  national 
embarrassments." 

The  downfall  of  the  Confederation  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  celebrated  insurrec- 
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influence,  and,  as  Washington  once  said, 
*"  Influence  is  not  government.*'  Fisher 
Ames  declared  that  '*  the  corporation  of  a 
college  or  a  missionary  society  were  great- 
er potentates   than    Congress The 

government  of  a  great  nation  had  barely 
revenue  enough  to  buy  stationery  for  its 
clerks,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  door- 
keepers." It  existed  only  to  carry  on  the 
war  as  it  best  could,  and  when  the  war 
ended,  the  prestige  of  the  Continental  gov- 
ernment was  gone.  There  was  left  a  peo- 
ple without  a  government,  and  this  people 
was   demoralized   amidst   success,  discon- 


tion  of  Daniel  Shays  m  Massachusetts — an 
occasion  when  armed  mobs  hroke  up  the 
courts  and  interrupted  all  the  orderly' 
processes  of  law.  This  body  numbered, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  General 
Knox,  who  defended  the  Springfield  ar- 
senal against  them,  not  less  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  men,  scattered  through 
the  Ne\v  England  States;  but  he  estima- 
ted the  whole  body  of  then-  friends  and 
supporters  at  two-sevenths  of  the  popu- 
lation—not, as  Yon  Hoist  says,  one-half. 
The  grounds  of  this  insurrection  were,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  shade  more  plausible. 
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and  hence  more  fornii^lable,  than  the  his- 
torians have  recognized.  As  stated  by 
their  most  energetic  cpponent,  Knox,  these 
views  were  based  expressly  on  the  pecul- 
iar state  of  things  at  the  close  of  a  long 
and  exhausting  war,  and  amounted  sim- 
ply to  the  doctrine  that,  being  narrowly 
rescued  from  shipwreck,  the  whole  half- 
drowned  company  should  share  alike.  As 
a  result  of  the  war,  they  urged,  almost  ev- 
erybody was  bankrupt.  John  Adams's 
horse-jockey  client  was  really  no  worse 
off  than  the  most  sober  and  honest  me- 
chanic. Of  the  few  who  had  any  money, 
some  were  speculators  and  contractors, 
who  had  grown  rich  out  of  the  govern- 
ment; others  were  Tories  in  disguise, who 
had  saved  their  proi^erty  from  a  just  con- 
fiscation. All  this  property,  having  been 
saved  from  the  British  by  the  sacrifices  of 
all,  should  in  justice  be  shared  among  all. 
Yet  they  would  not  demand  so  much  as 
that:  let  there  be  simply  a  remission  of 
debts  and  a  further  issue  of  paper  money. 
Audacious  as  this  proposition  now  seems, 
it  was  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  some 
things  that  had  gone  before  it.  If  Wash- 
ington himself  thought  it  fitting  to  cele- 
brate the  surrender  of  Corn wal lis  by  a 
general  release  of  prisoners  from  jail,  why 
not  now  carry  this  rejoicing  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  have  an  equally  general  release 
of  those  who  were  on  their  way  to  jail  ? 
Thus  they  reasoned,  or  might  have  rea- 
soned, and  all  this  helps  lis  to  understand 
a  little  better  why  it  was  that  Jefferson 
did  not  share  the  general  alarm  at  these 
doctrines,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  ap- 
proved of  the  outbreak.  "Can  history 
produce,"  he  said,  "an  instance  of  rebell- 
ion so  honorably  conducted  ?"'  "  God  for- 
bid we  shall  ever  be  without  such  a  re- 
bellion!'' "A  little  rebellion  now  and 
then  is  a  good  thing."  "  An  observation 
of  this  truth  should  render  republican 
governors  so  mild  as  not  to  discourage 
them  too  much."  Yet  those  who  were  on 
the  spot  saw  in  this  rebellion  not  only  the 
weakness  of  the  general  government,  but 
that  of  the  separate  States  as  well.  "Not 
only  is  State  against  State,  and  all  against 
the  Federal  head,"  wrote  General  Knox  to 
Washington,  " '  but  the  States  within  them- 
selves possess  the  name  only,  without  hav- 
ing the  essential  concomitants  of  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  On  the  very  first  impression  of 
faction  and  licentiousness,  the  fine  theo- 
retic government  of  Massachusetts  has 
given  way." 


Even  before  this  insurrection,  a  conven- 
tion, attended  by  five  States  only,  had 
been  held  at  Annapolis  (September,  1786), 
with  a  view^  to  some  improved  national 
organization.  It  called  a  general  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Philadelphia,  hav- 
ing barely  a  quorum  of  States,  on  May 
25,  1787.  There  the  delegates  sat  amidst 
constant  interruptions  and  antagonisms, 
the  majority  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion leaving  once  under  protest.  South 
Carolina  i^rotesting,  Elbridge  Gerry  pre- 
dicting failure,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
despairingly  proposing  to  open  the  ses- 
sions thenceforw^ard  with  prayer  as  the 
last  remaining  hope.  Then  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  at  last— only  to  come 
into  new  and  more  heated  discussion  in 
every  State.  We  have  in  The  Federalist 
Hamilton's  great  defense  of  it;  but  Pat- 
rick Henry  himself  turned  his  eloquence 
against  it  in  Virginia,  and  Samuel  Adams 
in  Massachusetts.  These  were  two  very 
powerful  opponents,  w^ho  were  well  en- 
titled to  a  voice ;  and  in  these  two  impor- 
tant States  the  Constitution  was  accepted 
by  majorities  so  smoil  that  the  change  of 
a  dozen  votes  would  have  caused  defeat. 
In  the  New  Yoi4c  Convention  the  A^ote 
stood  30  to  27;  in  Rhode  Island,  34  to  32; 
this  being  the  last  State  to  ratify,  and  the 
result  being  secured  by  a  change  of  one 
vote  under  the  instructions  of  a  town- 
meeting  in  the  little  A^llage  of  Middle- 
town,  too  small,  even  at  this  day,  to  have 
a  post-office.  By  a  chance  thus  narrow 
was  the  United  States  born  into  a  nation. 
The  contest,  as  Washington  wrote  to  Lee, 
was  "not  so  much  for  glory  as  exist- 
ence." 

And  as  thus  finally  created  the  nation 
was  neither  English  nor  French,  but 
American.  It  was  in  very  essential  fea- 
tures a  new  departure.  It  is  common  to 
say  that  the  French  Revolution  brought 
with  it  French  political  theories  in  the 
United  States.  Edmund  Burke  wrote  that 
the  colonists  were  "not  only  devoted  to 
liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English 
ideas  and  on  English  principles,"'  yet  there 
is  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  influence 
of  France  converted  this  English  feeling 
into  a  French  habit  of  mind,  and  that  the 
desire  to  legislate  on  the  abstract  rights  of 
man  came  from  that  side  of  the  English 
Channel.  But  Jeft'erson  had  never  been 
in  France,  nor  under  any  strong  Fi'ench 
influence,  when  he,  as  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles 
said,  "poured  the  soul  of  a  continent  into 
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the  monumental  Act  of  Independence"; 
and  Franklin  had  made  but  flying  visits 
to  Paris  when  he  wrote  in  Engiand,  about 
1770,  those  striking  sentences,  under  the 
name  of  "Some  Good  Whig  Principles," 
which  form  the  best  compendium  of  what 


is  called  Jeffersonian  Democracy:  ''Tlie 
all  of  one  man  is  as  dear  to  him  as  the  all 
of  another,  and  the  poor  man  has  an  equal 
right,  but  more  need,  to  have  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature  than  the  rich  one." 
What  are  sometimes  reproachfully  called 
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*' transcendental  politics"  arose  spontane- 
ously in  that  age ;  the  Constitution  is  based 
on  them  ;  and  in  urging-  them  America 
probably  influenced  France  more  than 
France  aifected  America.  There  is  now 
a  reaction  against  them,  and  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  that  these  oscillations  of  the  pend- 
ulum sliould  take  place ;  but  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  ever  outgrow  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indei^endence. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  acts  of  the 
Continental  Congress  had  been  to  receive 
from  the  State  of  Virginia  the  gift  of  a 
vast  unsettled  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  and  to  apply  to  this  wide  realm  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  from  slavery.  This 
safeguard  was  but  the  fulfillment  of  a  con- 
dition suggested  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
when,  in  1783,  General  Ruf  us  Putnam  and 
nearly  three  hnndred  army  officers  had 
X)roposed  to  form  a  new  State  in  that  very 
region  of  the  Ohio.  They  sent  in  a  memo- 
vial  to  Congress  asking  for  a  grant  of  land. 


Washington  heartily 
indorsed  the  project, 
but  nothing  came  of 
it.  North  Carolina 
soon  after  made  a 
cession  of  land  to  the 
United  States,  and 
then  revoked  it;  but 
the  people  on  the  ced- 
ed territory  declared 
themselves  for  a  time 
to  be  a  separate  State, 
under  the  name  of 
Franklin.  Virginia, 
through  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, finally  deliv- 
ered a  deed  on  Marcli 
1,  1784,  by  which  she 
ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  her  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
The  great  gift  was  ac- 
cepted, aud  a  plan  of 
government  was  adopt- 
ed, into  which  Jeffer- 
son tried  to  introduce 
an  antislavery  ordi- 
nance, but  he  was  de- 
feated by  a  single  vote. 
Again,  in  1785,  Rufus 
King,  of  Massachusetts, 
seconded  by  William 
EUery,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, proposed  to  revive 
Jefferson's  rejected 
clause,  but  again  it  failed,  being  smothered 
by  a  committee.  It  was  not  till  July  13, 
1787,  that  the  statute  passed  by  which  slav- 
ery was  forever  prohibited  in  the  territory 
of  the  Northwest,  this  being  moved  by  Na- 
than Dane  as  an  amendment  to  an  ordi- 
nance already  adopted — which  he  himself 
had  framed — and  being  passed  by  a  vote  of 
every  State  present  in  the  Congress,  eight 
in  all.  Under  this  statute  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany— organized  in  Boston  the  year  before 
as  the  final  outcome  of  Rufus  Putnam's 
proposed  colony  of  officers  —  purchased 
from  the  government  five  or  six  millions 
of  acres,  and  entered  on  the  first  great 
movement  of  emigration  west  of  the  Ohio. 
The  report  creating  the  colony  provided  for 
public  schools,  for  religious  institutions, 
and  for  a  university.  The  land  was  to  be 
paid  for  in  United  States  certificates  of 
debt,  and  its  price  in  specie  was  between 
eight  and  nine  cents  an  acre.  The  set- 
tlers were  almost  wholly  men  who  had 
served  in  the  army,  and  were  used  to  or- 
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jjfiuiizalion  aiul  (liscipliiic.  Tlic  Indian 
titio  to  tlic  hinds  of  the  i)r()i)os('d  sottle- 
niont  had  Ikumi  released  l)v  treaty.  It  was 
liailed  by  all  as  a  <j:reat  stej)  in  the  nation- 
al e\ist<Miee,  allhou<'']i   it  was  really  a  far 


President  in  the  chair  of  tlie  Senate.  On 
tlie  .'iOth  of  Aj)ril  th(^  streets  around  tlie 
old  ''Federal  Hall"  in  New  York  city 
were  so  (h'nsely  crowded  that  it  seemed, 
ill  tlie  vivid  j)hras(^  of  an  eye-witness,  "as 


ji:reater  stej)  than   any  oik^   yet  dreamed,     if  one  mi^rht  literally  walk  on  tlie  lieads 
"  Noeolony  in  .AnuMMca/'  wi'ote  Wasliinjr-     ,,f   {!,(>   people/'      On    tlie  balcony  of  the 


From  the  steel  eiio:?avi-n^ 


THE    INAUGURATION    OF    WASHINGTON. 
F.  O'C.  Darley  in  Irviuj^'s  "Washington,"  by  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


ton,  "was  ever  settled  under  such  favor- 
able auspices  as  that  which  has  just  com- 
menced at  the  Muskingum."' 

It  had  been  provided  that  the  new 
Constitution  should  go  into  effect  when 
nine  States  had  ratified  it.  That  period 
having  arrived.  Congress  fixed  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  the  choice 
of  Presidential  electors,  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March  for  the  date  when  the 
new  government  should  go  into  powder. 
On  March  4,  1789,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ceased  to  exist,  but  it  was  several 
weeks  before  either  House  of  the  new  Con- 
gress w^as  organized.  On  April  6  the  or- 
ganization of  the  two  Houses  was  complete, 
the  electoral  votes  were  counted ;  and  on 
April  21  John  Adams  took  his  seat  as  Vice- 


hall  was  a  table  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  upon  which  lay  a  Bible  on  a  crim- 
son cushion.  Out  upon  the  balcony  came 
with  "superb  dignity"  the  man  whose 
generalship,  whose  patience,  whose  self- 
denial,  had  achieved  and  then  preserved 
the  liberties  of  the  nation;  the  man  who, 
greater  than  Ca?sar,  had  held  a  kingly 
crown  within  reach,  and  had  refused  it. 
Washington  stood  a  moment  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  people,  then  bowed,  and  took 
the  oath,  administered  by  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston. At  this  moment  a  flag  was  raised 
upon  the  cupola  of  the  hall ;  a  discharge 
of  artillery  followed,  and  the  assembled 
people  again  filled  the  air  with  their  shout- 
ing. Thus  simple  was  the  ceremonial 
which  announced  that  a  nation  was  born. 


JAMES    B^CHAXA^'. 

Enjrraved  bv  G.  Kruell,  from  the  steel  en;rravin2  by  J.  C.  Buttre. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN.* 


JAMES  BUCHANAN  was  born  on  tlic 
23d  day  of  April,  171)1,  and  died  on 
the  1st  day  of  June,  1808.  Of  this  long" 
life  the  larger  part  was  devoted  to  the 
service  of  tlie  United  States.  In  1820  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  18.32  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Russia.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  In  1815  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  State.  In  1853  he  was  sent  as  Minister 
to  England.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  We  have  said 
he  was  in  these  various  positions  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people.  The  old  times  were 
not  as  these  times.  Office-holders  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  public  life  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  were  servants,  and  hard- 
working servants.  In  our  day  there  is 
too  much  of  the  notion  prevalent  that  the 
holder  of  even  a  petty  office  is  above  the 
people,  not  under  them,  and  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  ring  or  the  imme- 
diate holders  of  tlie  influence  which  put 
him  in  and  may  put  him  out  of  office. 
A  study  of  the  biograx^hy  of  a  statesman 
of  the  past  generation  is  therefore  a  study 
of  much  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
No  book  contains  a  more  important  con- 
densation of  the  history  of  our  home  and 
foreign  policy,  the  development  to  matu- 
rity and  power  among  nations  of  our  gov- 
ernment, than  this  biography,  beginning 
with  the  administration  of  James  Monroe, 
and  ending  w^itli  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Buchanan  went  to  Washington  in  the 
first  years  of  Mr.  Monroe^s  second  term  as 
President.  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  elected 
with  very  slight  opposition.  Party  poli- 
tics was  scarcely  known,  and  there  were 
no  exciting  public  questions  on  which  the 
people  were  divided.  It  was  the  business 
of  men  at  Washington  to  study  and  ef- 
fect the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
they  set  themselves  to  the  work.  In  the 
House  were  such  men  as  George  McDuffie, 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Reuben  H.  Walworth, 
Benjamin  Gorham,  William  Lowndes, 
John  Randolph,  John  Sergeant,  and  a 
host  of  like  spirits,  whose  names,  to  the 
American  familiar  v»dtli  the  history  of  his 
country,  sound  w^tli  a  golden  ring  out  of  a 
golden  past,  in  which  the  land  prospered. 


*  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  Two 
Volumes,  8vo.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1883. 


and  the  foundations  of  our  greatness  were 
laid  deep  and  broad. 

It  was  Mr.  Buchanan's  ha])it  in  later 
times  to  make  careful  notes  of  important 
incidents  and  conversations,  and  he  made 
now  and  then  a  note  of  his  memories  of  i)er- 
sons  and  things  in  his  earlier  life.  These 
notes,  terse,  clear,  and  sententious,  form  a 
valuable  feature  of  the  biography,  and 
X3 reserve  for  history  many  characteristics 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Thus  he  has  left  on  record  a  tribute  of  ipro- 
found  admiration  to  one  who,  had  he  lived, 
would  in'obably  have  occupied  a  high  po- 
sition in  the  affections  and  respect  of  his 
countrymen,  William  Lowndes,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  wdiom  he  characterizes  as 
' '  the  ablest,  purest,  most  unselfish  states- 
man of  his  day."  John  Sergeant  said  of 
him  :  ' '  With  so  much  accurate  know- 
ledge, and  with  powers  which  enabled 
him  to  delight  and  instruct  the  House, 
there  was  united  so  much  gentleness  and 
kindness,  and  such  real,  unaffected  mod- 
esty, that  you  were  x)repared  to  be  subdued 
before  he  exerted  his  commanding  powers 
of  argument."  We  have  lived  so  fast, 
and  so  many  men  have  arisen  to  be,  and 
so  many  others  to  seem,  great,  that  til's 
name  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  once  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  has  almost 
passed  out  of  American  memory. 

"John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  says 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  same  note,  "was 
the  most  conspicuous,  though  far  from 
the  most  influential,  member  of  the  House 
when  I  first  took  my  seat.  He  entered 
the  House  in  1799,  and  had  continued 
there,  with  the  exception  of  two  terms, 
from  that  early  joeriod.  His  style  of  de- 
bate w^as  in  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Mr. 
Lowndes.  He  was  severe  and  sarcastic, 
sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe  w^lien  the 
one  or  the  other  laid  himself  open  to  the  , 
shafts  of  his  ridicule.  He  was  a  fine 
belles-lettres  scholar,  and  his  classical 
allusions  were  abundant  and  happy.  He 
had  a  shrill  and  penetrating  voice,  and 
could  be  heard  distinctly  in  every  jiortion 
of  the  House.  He  spoke  with  great  de- 
liberation, and  often  paused  for  an  instant 
as  if  to  select  the  most  ai^propriate  word. 
His  manner  was  confident,  proud,  and  im- 
posing, and  pointing,  as  he  always  did,  his 
long  forefinger  at  the  object  of  attack,  he 
gave  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  severity  of 
his  laniTua^re.      He  attracted  a  crowded 
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gallery  when  it  was  kjipwn  he  would  ad- 
dress the  House,  and  always  commanded 
the  undivided  attenti*  n  of  his  whole  audi- 
ence, whether  he  si3oke  the  words  of  wis- 
dom, or,  as  he  often  did,  of  folly.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  more  feared  than  be- 
loved, and  his  influence  in  the  House  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  tal- 
ents. He  was  powerful  in  pulling  down 
an  administration,  but  had  no  skill  in 
building  anything  up.  Hence  he  was  al- 
most always  in  the  opposition,  but  was 
never  what  is  called  a  business  member. 
To  me  he  was  uniformly  respectful,  and 
sometimes  complimentary,  in  debate.  I 
well  remember  Mr.  Sergeant  putting  me 
on  my  guard  against  Mr.  Randolph's 
friendship.*' 

It  is  worth  while,  by  way  of  reminding 
young  readers  of  the  rai3id  advance  of  the 
country,  to  note  that  among  the  first  pub- 
lic questions  which  occupied  Mr.  Buchan- 
an as  a  young  statesman  was  the  Cum- 
berland Road,  a  national  turnpike  -  road 
from  Maryland  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
River.  This  road  was  the  great  line  of 
travel  to  the  ''far  West.''  Its  opponents 
were  Pennsylvanians  who  owned  stock 
in  a  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  favor- 
ed the  national  road,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  In  these 
days  of  innumerable  railways  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  but  fifty  years 
have  i^assed  since  the  United  States  Con- 
gress was  legislating  on  a  turnpike  as 
an  all  -  important  bond  of  union  of  the 
States.  The  old  road  was  kept  up  awhile 
after  that,  and  as  late  as  1845  we  remem- 
ber the  sunrise  seen  from  the  window  of 
a  stage-coach  on  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ridge  as  we  were  pursuing  the 
then  quickest  route  from  New  York  to 
Cincinnati. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's xmblic  career.  That  would  be 
to  reprint  a  large  portion  of  the  volumes, 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  an  admira- 
ble condensation  of  the  political  history 
of  the  administrations  of  the  successive 
Presidents  under  each  of  whom  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  in  public  service,  until  he  be- 
came President  himself. 

Mr.  Curtis's  work  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  each  part  has  its  separate 
interest  to  the  reader.  In  the  one  is 
found  the  history  of  the  man,  in  the  other 
the  historv  of  his  countrv.      If  one  who 


reads  it  will — supposing  it  possible — fore- 
go all  interest  in  political  history,  and 
seek  only  the  story  of  a  life  which  was 
passed  among  men  and  women  of  the 
generation  now  nearly  gone,  the  life  of  a 
man  of  education,  of  accomplishments,  of 
established  social  i^osition,  of  sometimes 
high  ofiicial  position,  and  yet  of  a  man 
who,  while  in  the  social  world  of  his  day, 
seems  never  to  have  been  exactly  of  that 
world,  but  rather  an  observer  of  it,  he  will 
find  in  this  biography  ample  material  for 
thoughtful  study  and  instruction. 
,  That  he  was  not  of  the  world  which 
surrounded  him  may  perhaps  be  illustrated 
by  a  single  remark.  He  had  throughout 
life  an  extended  correspondence  with  men 
of  liis  time — eminent  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic — from  which  the  biographer 
has  largely  extracted.  We  do  not  find  in 
all  this  record  of  friendship  and  associa- 
tion that  any  one  ever  addressed  him  as 
' '  Dear  Buchanan, "  or  that  he  ever  address- 
ed any  one  in  that  which  is  the  ordinary 
style  of  correspondence  between  intimate 
friends.  From  his  earliest  days  his  affec- 
tions, so  far  as  this  record  informs  us,  were 
devoted  to  those  of  his  own  household. 
There,  indeed,  the  warmth  of  a  very  calm 
but  very  earnest  heart  abundantly  glowed. 
It  has  been  excellent  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  biographer  to  give  such  extend- 
ed space  to  his  correspondence  with  his 
niece  (Miss  Harriet  Lane),  to  whom  he 
was  in  place  of  a  father.  W^hen  she  was 
a  young  girl  he  wrote  to  her  letters  rec- 
ognizing, and  thus  leading  her  to  recog- 
nize, the  dignity  of  even  a  young  girl's 
life,  and  doubtless  confirming  in  her  mind 
the  assurance  that  she  had  always  sur- 
rounding her  the  affectionate  and  firm 
guidance  of  a  guardian  on  whose  love  and 
care  she  could  depend.  While  she  was 
at  school  he  wrote  to  her  such  wise  and 
pleasant  words  as  these,  which  we  quote 
from  various  letters : 

"Yonr  letter  afforded  me  very  great  pleasure. 
There  is  no  wish  Dearer  my  heart  thau  that 
you  should  become  an  amiable  aud  iutelHgeut 
woman ;  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you 
still  continue  at  the  head  of  jout  class.  You 
can  render  yourself  very  dear  to  me  by  your 
conduct ;  and  I  anticipate  Tvith  pleasure  the 
month  Avhich,  I  trust  in  Heaven,  Ave  may  pass 
together  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
I  expect  to  be  in  Lancaster  for  a  Aveek  or  ten 
days  about  the  1st  of  April,  Avhen  I  hope  to  see 
you  in  good  health,  and  receive  the  most  fa- 
A'orable  re^iorts  of  your  behavior." 

''It  is  one  of  the  first  desires  of  my  heart 
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that  yon  Hhould  bccoiiic  jiii  amiablo  and  jjjood 
jjjirl.  Kdtu'alioii  and  a((M)nii)liKhnM'ntH  arc,  very 
important,  but  tlicy  sink  into  inHi<;nilican<:c 
AvluMi  c()nii)an'd  with  the  i)r()per  jjjovcrnnnnit 
of  the  heart  and  temper.  How  all  your  rehi- 
tives  and  friends  wouhl  h)vc  you — how  proud 
and  happy  I  shouhl  be  to  acknowh'd^c  and 
cherish  you  as  an  object  of  deep  afleetion, 
eouhl  I  say,  She  in  kind  in  lieart,  amiable  in 
temper,  and  behaves  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  around 
her!  I  now  cherish  the  liopo  that  ere  long 
this  may  be  the  case.  Endeavor  to  realize 
this  ardent  hope." 

"What  a  long  list  of  studies  you  are  en- 
gaged upon  !  The  number  would  be  too  great 
for  any  common  intellect,  but  it  would  seem 
that  you  manage  them  all  without  difficulty. 
As  mythology  and  history  seem  to  be  your  fa- 
vorites, I  shall  expect,  when  we  meet,  that  you 
will  have  all  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Rome  at  your  fingers'  ends.  At  a  dinner  table 
at  Washington,  during  the  last  session,  a  vrager 
was  made  that  no  i)erson  at  the  table  could 
name  all  the  Muses,  and  the  wager  was  won. 
Had  you  been  one  of  the  company  the  result 
would  doubtless  have  been  different.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  Muses  and  Graces  are  great  fa- 
vorites with  you.  Attend  diligently  to  your 
studies,  but,  above  all,  govern  your  heart  and 
your  conduct." 

"I  wish  now  to  give  you  a  caution.  Never 
allow  your  affections  to  become  interested  or 
engage  yourself  to  any  person  without  my  pre- 
vious advice.  You  ought  never  to  marry  any 
man  to  whom  you  are  not  attached;  but  you 
ought  never  to  marry  any  person  who  is  not 
able  to  afford  you  a  decent  and  immediate  sup- 
port. Ill  my  experience  I  have  witnessed  the 
long  years  of  patient  misery  and  dependence 
which  line  women  have  endured  from  rushing 
precipitately  into  matrimonial  connections 
without  sufficient  reflection.  Look  ahead,  and 
consider  the  future,  and  act  wisely  in  this  par- 
ticular." 

As  Miss  Lane  grew  up,  lie  from  time  to 
time,  with  steadily  increasing"  confidence, 
made  her  sensible  of  her  value  to  him, 
and  of  the  trust  he  reposed  in  her,  by  oc- 
casional communications  of  important 
matters,  not  to  be  divulged,  but  which 
weighed  on  his  mind  and  controlled  his 
movements.  At  length  the  y^oung  lady, 
with  mature  intellect  wisely  guided  and 
instructed,  became  the  faithful  and  trust- 
ed companion  of  the  statesman,  the  mis- 
tress of  his  establishment  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  afterward  in  the  President's 
house  at  Washington,  and  repaid  in  his 
declining  years  something  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  early  watchfulness.  The 
philosophic  reader  of  this  biography^  will 
do  well  to  regard  this  attachment  as  the 


one  thread  running  through  the  life  of 
the  man,  whicli  was  never  variable  in 
strength,  and  which  shows  the  long  un- 
changing character  of  the  real  man,  wlio 
has  ])een  hitherto  known  to  the  world 
only  as  the  politician  or  the  statesman. 

It  is  in  such  correspondence  as  this  that 
the  reader  may  discover  many  of  the 
prominent  traits  of  personal  character. 
Once  the  niece  had  accepted  an  invitation 
to  make  an  excursion  from  New  York  to 
West  Point  on  a  United  States  revenue- 
cutter.  The  uncle,  then  President,  wrote 
to  her  expressing  his  great  regret,  and  re- 
minding her  of  his  rule  not  to  use  gov- 
ernment money  and  property  for  private 
pleasures.  As  matter  of  fact  it  ax^pears 
that  this  was  his  steadfast  principle.  It 
may  sound  somewhat  strangely  in  this 
day  when  special  trains  and  steamers  are 
so  frequently  used  for  official  parties  of 
pleasure,  but  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
alway\s  paid  his  own  bills  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  his  travelling  fare  on  journeys. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Wash- 
ington, and  was  supposed  to  be  the  gov- 
ernment's guest,  he  was  in  reality  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  entertainment  of  the  Prince  and 
his  suite  were  entirely  his  private  affair. 
During  his  Presidency  of  four  years  he 
expended  considerably^  more  than  the  sal- 
ary of  the  office  from  year  to  year.  On 
his  retirement  a  rancorous  political  writer 
charged  him  with  taking  away^  from  the 
White  House  the  presents  which  were 
made  to  him  as  President  by  a  Japanese 
embassy^  during  his  term  of  office.  The 
charge  was  disposed  of  by  the  publication 
of  the  fact  that  the  presents  had  been  cata- 
logued and  deposited  in  the  Patent-office 
by  the  President  after  the  departure  of 
the  embassy.  When  he  learned  that  the 
Expenses  of  a.  luncheon  on  the  steamer 
which  conveyed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Mount  Vernon  had  been  sent  to  and  were 
about  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, he  forbade  it,  and  ordered  the  bills 
to  be  sent  to  him,  w^ith  intent  to  pay  them 
himself.  They"  were  paid  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Mr.  Cobb,  who  claimed  the  right 
to  do  it  as  the  originator  of  the  plan. 
Unswerving  honesty^  of  this  kind  charac- 
terized his  entire  public  life. 

In  what  we  have  said  about  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's personal  attachments  to  others, 
there  is  one,  and  that  a  very  important, 
exception.  It  was  that  which  modified 
the  entire  course  of  his  life.     When   a 
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young  lawyer  in  La=ftcaster,  Pennsylva- 
nia, lie  was  engaged  to  be  maiTied  to  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached. The  biographer  has  given  us  in 
a  brief  but  deeply  interesting  sketch  the 
history  of  this  sad  episode.  A  "lovers' 
quarrel,"  originating  in  the  gossip  of  vil- 
lage girls,  separated  them.  Trifles  are 
causes  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  as  in  na- 
ture, which  sometimes  produce  convul- 
sions, catastrophes.  Young  girls  of  the  past 
generation  in  a  country  town  were  marvel- 
lously like  young  girls  of  the  preceding 
and  of  the  present  generation.  The  gos- 
sip of  thoughtless  children,  scarce  grown  to 
womanhood,  produced  efl'ects  which  they 
little  imagined.  .The  lovers  were  parted. 
The  separation  would  have  been  only  tem- 
porary, perhaps,  but  for  her  sudden  death. 
In  a  very  touching  and  eloquent  letter  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  his  dead  love. 
In  this  he  said:  "My  prospects  are  all  cut 
off,  and  I  feel  that  my  happiness  will  be 
buried  with  her  in  tlie  grave.  It  is  now 
no  time  for  explanation,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  discover  that  she,  as 
well  as  I,  has  been  much  abused.  God 
forgive  the  authors  of  it  I  My  f eeling-s  of 
resentment  against  them,  whoever  they 
may  be,  are  buried  in  the  dust.  I  have 
now  one  request  to  make,  and,  for  the  love 
of  God  and  of  your  dear  departed  daugh- 
ter, whom  I  loved  infinitely  more  than 
any  other  human  being  could  love,  deny 
me  not.  Afford  me  tlie  melancholy  plea- 
sure of  seeing  her  body  before  its  inter- 
ment."' 

Perhaps  to  the  unsentimental  reader  this 
is  but  a  trifling  incident  in  a  human  life. 
But,  after  all,  the  mighty  forces  which 
move  humanity  are  the  forces  which  come 
from  the  affections  rather  than  from  the 
cool  intellect.  Men  have  died,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  and  this  for  love.  He 
who  endeavors  to  measure  the  soul,  to  an- 
alyze the  moral  and  intellectual  part  of 
man  or  woman,  and  who  ridicules  what 
we  call  sentiment,  leaves  out  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  whole  subject  of 
consideration.  "When  in  later  years  Mr. 
Buchanan  became  a  public  man,  political 
antagonists,  according  to  the  accepted 
American  style  of  political  campaigns, 
raked  out  of  the  history  of  his  youth  this 
incident,  misrepresented  and  falsified  it. 
The  old  politician,  who  knew  better  than 
any  man  in  America  how  to  meet  and  re- 
ply to  all  the  attacks  and  accusations,  true 
or  false,  of  opponents,  never  allowed  the 


solemn  sacredness  of  this  memory  to  be 
tarnished  by  any  allusion  to  it  on  his  part. 
Once  he  told  a  trusted  friend  that  there 
were  among  his  papers  letters  and  relics 
which,  when  he  was  dead,  would,  if  neces- 
sary, set  this  history  truly  before  all  who 
were  interested.  It  would  seem  that  be- 
fore his  decease  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  story  of  his  love  belonged  alone 
to  himself  and  to  her,  and  that  it  matter- 
ed little  what  was  said  here  when  he  and 
she  should  talk  it  over  where  there  are  no 
gossips  or  scandal-mongers.  His  execu- 
tors found  a  sealed  package  indorsed  with 
directions  to  burn  it  unopened,  and  they 
obeyed  the  direction. 

The  course  of  true  love,  says  our  bi- 
ographer, in  terms  of  very  simple  elo- 
quence, "ran  in  this  case  pure  and  un- 
broken in  the  heart  of  the  survivor 
thi'ough  a  long  and  varied  life.  It  became 
a  grief  that  could  not  be  spoken  of,  to 
which  only  the  most  distant  allusion  could 
be  made ;  a  sacred,  unceasing  sorrow,  bur- 
ied deep  in  the  breast  of  a  man  who  was 
formed  for  domestic  joys;  hidden  beneath 
manners  that  were  most  engaging,  be- 
neath strong  social  tendencies,  and  a  chiv- 
alrous old-fashioned  deference  to  women 
of  all  ages  and  all  climes.  His  xDcculiar 
and  reverential  demeanor  toward  the  sex, 
never  varied  by  rank  or  station  or  in- 
dividual attractions,  was  doubtless  in  a 
large  degree  caused  by  the  tender  memo- 
ry of  what  he  had  found  or  fancied  in  her 
whom  he  had  lost  in  his  early  days  by 
i  such  a  cruel  fate." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  sorrow  was 

j  to  change  the  course  of  his  life.     He  had 

previously  determined  not  to  enter  polit- 

I  ical  life.     He  now  sought  excitement  and 

j  associations  with   men,   and  accepted    a 

;  nomination    and    election    to    Congress. 

The  villag-e  gossips  who  parted  the  lovers 

are  responsible  for  a  vast  deal  that  has 

since  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  United 

States. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  occur- 
rence had  much  to  do  with  that  apparent 
coldness  and  reserve  of  manner  with 
which  Mr.  Buchanan  impressed  many  of 
those  who  came  only  in  casual  contact 
with  him.  But  he  was  a  genial  and  de- 
lightful companion  with  his  intimates,  al- 
beit, as  we  have  seen,  intimacy  with  him 
rarely  if  ever  amounted  to  affectionate 
friendship.  He  was,  however,  a  polished 
and  agreeable  member  of  the  social  cir- 
cles into  which  his  varied  experiences  in 
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life  brou^jflit  liini,  unci  liis  letters  show  tliat 
he  was  a  keen  observer  and  shrewd  anno- 
tator  of  tlie  social  characteristics  of  women 
and  men.  I'erliaps  in  nothinof  does  this 
appear  more  distinctly  tlian  in  his  ac- 
counts of  that  m(Mn()i'al)le  interruption  of 
our  foreit^n  relations  which  seemed  im- 
minent when  the  State  Department  issued 
its  instructions  to  United  States  repre- 
sentatives abroad  on  the  subject  of  coats 
and  breeches. 

Many  young  and  even  middle-aged  per- 
sons of  the  present  day  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  this  somewhat  ridiculous  passage 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  1853  issued 
a  circular  directing  United  States  minis- 
ters to  appear  at  foreign  courts  "in  the 
simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen.''  He 
did  not  define  whether  he  intended  to  des- 
ignate the  buckskin  hunting-shirt  of  the 
"Western  frontiersman,  the  homespun  suit 
of  the  honest  Pennsylvania  farmer,  the 
traditional  striped  trousers  and  swallow- 
tail coat  of  Brother  Jonathan,  or  the  ordi- 
narv  evening  costume  of  gentlemen  in  our 
various  cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position 
by  this  remarkable  circular,  as  were  oth- 
er foreign  ministers.  The  courts  of  Eu- 
rope have  always  prescribed  certain  for- 
malities of  dress,  as  do  all  social  circles. 
The  right  to  insist  on  this  is  a  right  which 
every  American  lady  claims  and  exercises 
within  her  own  house,  where  she  is  a 
queen. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  method  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  was  cool  and- calm,  and  the  re- 
sult was  eminently  gratifying. 

On  October  28  he  wrote  officially  to  the 
State  Department  an  account  of  an  in- 
formal conversation  with  Major-General 
Sir  Edward  Gust,  master  of  ceremonies  at 
the  court,  whom  he  met  at  the  Travellers' 
Club  in  London.  Sir  Edward  ''express- 
ed much  opposition  to  my  appearance  at 
court  in  the  simple  dress  of  an  American 
citizen.  I  said  that  such  was  the  wish  of 
my  own  government,  and  I  intended  to 
conform  to  it,  unless  the  Queen  herself 
would  intimate  her  desire  that  I  should 
appear  in  costume.  In  that  event  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  comply  with  her  Majesty's 
wishes.'' 

This  suggestion  was  ingenious.  It  was 
a  thorough  astonishment  to  the  ceremo- 
nialist,  for  it  was  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility of  excluding  the  American  repre- 
sentative, not  on  ancient  settled  customs 


I  of  the  ccnirt,  but  on  the  Queen  lierself. 
The  ])erplexed  courtier  replied  testily  tliat 
the  Queen  would  receive  him  in  whatever 
dress  lie  chose  to  wear,  but  the  peo[)le  of 
England  would  consider  it  presumption. 
The  American  answered  tliis  by  saying 
that  while  he  had  the  highest  respect  for 
her  Majesty,  and  would  pay  every  deference 
to  her,  it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference 
to  himself  individually  whether  lie  ever 
appeared  at  court.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies said  that  an  invitation  from  the 
Queen  was  a  command.  The  American 
received  this  information  in  silence. 

This  accidental  club  conversation  open- 
ed the  public  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
while  Mr.  Buchanan  evidently  regarded 
the  circular  order  as  injudicious,  he  re- 
solved to  be  bound  by  it,  although  the 
subject  had  now"  become  one  of  some  im- 
portance. For  if  the  minister  were  omit- 
ted by  her  Majesty  in  invitations  to  court 
balls  and  dinners,  he  would  be  omitted 
also  in  general  London  society,  and  would 
thus  lose  those  opportunities  for  contact  in 
conversation  with  members  of  the  govern- 
ment and  ministers  of  other  i)Owers,  which 
are  of  higher  value  to  a  diplomatic  officer 
than  all  formal  interviews.  "The  diffi- 
culty in  the  present  case,  too,"  writes  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  Mr.  Marcy,  ' '  is  gi^eatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  is 
a  lady,  and  the  devotion  of  her  subjects 
toward  her  partakes  of  a  mingled  feeling 
of  loyalty  and  gallantry."  To  add  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  minister  in  London, 
the  United  States  representatives  at  other 
European  courts  were  awaiting  the  result 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  as  a  guide  to 
their  conduct. 

On  the  whole,  the  circular  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  issued  perhaps  more  w^itli  a 
view  to  popularity  at  home  than  effect 
abroad,  had  excited  the  conservative 
courts  of  Europe  in  a  manner  wholly 
unexpected.  It  was  an  attack  on  ancient 
rights  and  settled  principles.  It  was  im- 
polite, impolitic,  impertinent.  It  threat- 
ened the  overthrow  of  customs  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  old  courtiers,  and  was  devised  to 
undermine  some  at  least  of  the  thrones — 
such,  perhaps,  as  had  small  royalty  left, 
except  the  state  ceremonials  which  made 
them  seem  to  be  thrones  sustaining  mon- 
archs. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  resolution  to  obey  the 
circular  led  him  to  serious  consideration 
of  the  subject,  and  he  at  length  regarded 
the  principle  as  correct,  and  resolved  with 
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serious  determination  .tc  be  bound  by  it. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  an 
American  to  attempt  to  wear  court  cos- 
tume would  be  "but  a  feeble  attempt  'to 
ape  foreign  fashions,'  because,  most  for- 
tunately, he  could  not  wear  the  orders 
and  stars  which  ornament  the  coats  of 
other  diplomatists,  nor  could  he,  except  in 
rare  instances,  afford  the  diamonds,  un- 
less hired  for  the  occasion." 

It  was  proposed  to  him,  from  an  au- 
thoritative quarter,  to  appear  in  the  civil 
dress  worn  by  General  Washington.  He 
doubtless  laughed  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
himself  in  such  a  dress,  and  the  dry  report 
which  he  makes  of  this  i^roposal  and  his 
reply  indicates  his  appreciation  of  its  ab- 
surdity. His  letters  to  his  niece  graphical- 
ly relate  the  progress  and  end  of  the  "ri- 
diculous muss."  It  was  not  till  February 
in  1854  that  it  was*  adjusted.  He  writes, 
February  21:  "I  dined  on  Wednesday 
last  with  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. Both  she  and  Prince  Albert  were  re- 
markably civil,  and  I  had  quite  a  conver- 
sation with  each  of  them  separately.  But 
the  question  of  costume  still  remains,  and 
from  this  I  anticipate  nothing  but  trouble 
in  several  directions.  I  was  invited  'in 
frock  dress'  to  the  dinner,  and  of  course 
I  had  no  difficulty."  A  few  days  later 
(February  24)  he  writes:  "  The  dress  ques- 
tion, after  much  difficulty,  has  been  final- 
ly and  satisfactorily  settled.  I  appeared 
at  the  levee  on  Wednesday  last  in  just 
such  a  dress  as  I  have  worn  at  the  Pre- 
sident's a  hundred  times — a  black  coat, 
white  waistcoat  and  cravat,  and  black 
pantaloons  and  dress  boots,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  plain  black  -  handled  and 
black-hilted  sword — this  to  gratify  those 
who  have  yielded  so  much,  and  to  distin- 
guish me  from  the  upper  court  servants. 
I  knew  that  I  would  be  I'eceived  in  any 
dress  that  I  might  wear,  but  could  not 
have  anticipated  that  I  should  be  received 
in  so  kind  and  distinguished  a  manner. 
Having  yielded,  they  did  not  do  things  by 
halves.  As  I  approached  the  Queen,  an 
arch  but  benevolent  smile  lit  up  her  coun- 
tenance, as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  are  the 
first  man  who  ever  appeared  before  me  at 
court  in  such  a  dress.'  I  confess  that  I 
never  felt  more  proud  of  being  an  Amer- 
ican than  when  I  stood  in  that  brilliant 
circle  '  in  the  simple  dress  of  an  American 
citizen.'" 

Well  might  Mr.  Buchanan  conclude  his 
last  dispatch  to  Mr.  Marcy  on  this  matter, 


as  he  did,  with  the  words,  "I  hope  I  am 
now  done  with  this  subject  forever."  It 
is  now  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  as  an  in- 
cident in  past  history,  without  good  or  evil 
coming  out  of  it.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  very  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
but  firm  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
without  ostentation  or  discussion,  did  very 
much  to  establish  him  in  the  esteem  of  the 
royal  family  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
England.  He  was  universally  respected, 
and  when  Miss  Lane  joined  him  in  1854 
she  was  received  with  great  warmth  and 
cordiality  on  his  account — a  reception 
which  was  followed  by  admiration  of  the 
young  lady  on  her  own  account,  and  the 
establishment  of  friendships  which  con- 
tinue unbroken  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  ministry  to  England 
was  not  his  first  foreign  diplomatic  serv- 
ice. General  Jackson  had  sent  him  to 
Russia  when  he  was  still  a  young  man. 
He  went  reluctantly,  and  with  constant 
determination  to  return  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  sooner  if  the  President  would 
permit.  Mr.  Randolph  had  preceded  him, 
and  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  then 
greatly  desired,  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Russia.  When  the 
Russian  ministry  was  offered  him,  Mr. 
Buchanan  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  fitness  for  it  his  ignorance  of  Eu- 
ropean languages.  His  course,  in  viev/ 
of  this  deficiency,  would  probably  seem 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  ridiculous  to 
not  a  few  of  the  later  representatives  of 
our  government  on  the  Continent.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  French.  It  is 
worth  while  to  look  through  the  pages  of 
private  and  public  correspondence  and 
see  how  an  old-fashioned  American  states- 
man set  about  serving  his  country  by  fit- 
ting himself  for  his  work.  In  his  reply  to 
the  offer  of  the  appointment,  dated  June  4, 
1831,  he  says,  "I  wish  to  be  placed  in  no 
public  station  in  which  I  can  not  discharge 
my  duty  with  usefulness  to  the  country  and 
honor  to  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson.  Ignorant  as  I  now  am  of  the 
French  language,  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  in 
proper  time  to  enable  me  to  hold  that 
free  communion  with  the  political  circles 
in  St.  Petersburg  which  I  consider  essen- 
tial to  the  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
a  foreign  minister." 

On  the  12th  June  he  accepted  the  mis- 
I  sion  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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It  was  desired  by  the  President  to  keep 
tlie  fact  of  his  iippointnieiit  secret  for  a 
time,  but  lie  expresses  th(i  fear  tliat  the 
preparations  lie  must  make,  "together 
with  the  study  of  the  French  lan^ma<^e, 
which  I  intend  to  commence,"  will  dis- 
close it  to  the  ])ublic.  From  St.  Peters- 
bui'f^,  in  September,  he  writes  to  his  bro- 
ther: "I  have  so  far  mastered  the  French 
language  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand it  without  much  diiliculty.  It  will 
be  some  time,  however,  before  I  shall 
speak  it  fluently."  In  October  he  writes 
to  General  Jackson  a  private  letter  advis- 
ing him  as  to  the  qualifications  which  a 
minister  to  Russia  should  possess :  ' '  Great 
talents  are  by  no  means  so  requisite  as 
an  easy  address,  insinuating  manners,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. In  the  latter  I  have  already 
made  considerable  advances."  At  the 
end  of  October,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady  friend 
at  home,  he  says:  "  Since  my  arrival  here 
I  have  learned  to  read  and  write  the 
French,  and  now  begin  to  speak  it  in 
cases  of  necessity."  By  this  time  he  was 
somewhat  fitted  for  the  delicate  work  of 
negotiating  the  commercial  treaty  with 
the  ministry,  at  the  head  of  whicli,  was 
Count  Nesselrode,  who  spoke  English  not 
so  well  as  Mr.  Buchanan  noAV  spoke 
French. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  with 
unexampled  secrecy.  The  Englist  am- 
bassador had  wholly  failed  in  effecting 
such  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  influential  members  of  the 
Russian  ministry  were  opposed  on  princi- 
ple to  all  such  treaties.  The  work  whicli 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  undertaken,  in  which 
his  predecessor  had  failed,  was  to  estab- 
lish between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
those  cordial  and  friendly  relations  which 
have  existed  to  the  present  day,  with  such 
vast  commercial  benefit  to  the  people  of 
both  countries.  His  study  of  French  was, 
like  all  else  that  he  did,  a  laborious  and 
intelligent  part  of  the  undertaking  which 
he  had  set  out  to  accomplish.  When  he 
had  accomplished  it,  as  he  did  most  suc- 
cessfully, the  disclosure  of  the  fact  was  an 
astonishment  to  the  representatives  of  oth- 
er governments.  This  disclosure  was  un- 
expectedly made  by  the  Emperor  himself 
at  a  levee  on  his  saint's  day,  December 
18.  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  the  some- 
what  dramatic  occurrence  i 

"The  strictest  secrecy  had  been  pre- 
served throughout  the  negotiations.     In- 


deed, I  do  not  believe  an  individual,  except 
those;  immediately  concei'iied,  had  tin;  h^ast 
k\vn  that  iK^gotiations  wo.vv.  ev(;n  piiiiding, 
A  rumor  of  the  refusal  of  this  government 
to  make  the  treaty  had  circulated  two 
months  ago,  and  I  was  then  repeatedly  in- 
formed in  conversation  that  it  was  in  vain 
for  any  nation  to  attemi)t  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment whilst  Count  Cancrene  continued 
to  be  Minister  of  Finance.  Count  Nessel- 
rode had  on  one  occasion  intimated  a  de- 
sire that  the  British  government  should 
not  obtain  a  knowledge  that  negotiations 
w^ere  proceeding,  and  this  was  an  addition- 
al reason  on  our  part  for  observing  the 
greatest  caution.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  intimation  was 
given  before  information  had  reached  St. 
Petersburg  of  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
treaty  between  France  and  England  in 
relation  to  the  Belgian  question. 

"The  diplomatic  corps,  according  to 
the  etiquette,  were  arranged  in  a  line  to 
receive  the  Emperor  and  Empress  ;  and 
Mr.  Bligh,  the  English  minister,  occu- 
pied the  station  immediately  below  my- 
self. You  may  judge  of  my  astonish- 
ment when  the  Emperor,  accosting  me  in 
French,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  could 
be  heard  by  all  around,  said,  'I  signed 
the  order  yesterday  that  the  treaty  should 
be  executed  according  to  your  wishes'  ; 
and  then  immediately  turning  to  Mr. 
Bligh,  asked  him  to  become  the  interpret- 
er of  this  information.  He  (Mr.  Bligh) 
is  a  most  amiable  man,  and  his  astonish- 
ment and  embarrassment  were  so  striking 
that  I  felt  for  him  most  sincei*ely.  This 
incident  has  already  given  rise  to  consid- 
erable speculation  auiong  the  knowing 
ones  of  St.  Petereburg;  probably  much 
more  than  it  deserves. 

' '  I  ought  to  remark  that  when  I  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  I  understood  but 
little  —  I  might  almost  say  no — French, 
and  there  was  then  an  interpreter  present. 
Supposing  this  still  to  be  the  case,  the  Em- 
peror must  have  thought  that  an  interpret- 
er was  necessary,  and  he  was  correct  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  I  have  not  yet  had  suf- 
ficient practice  to  attempt  to  speak  French 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court.  I 
trust  this  may  not  long  be  the  case." 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  little  or 
no  jmrty  politics  in  the  country  when  Mr. 
Buchanan  entered  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  change  which  he  lived  to  wi^ 
ness,  came  slowly  at  first,  then  \^:itli  fear- 
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ful  rapidity.  It  is  no*part  of  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  follow  him  into  the  tem- 
pestuous atmosphere  which  he  entered  in 
his  political  career.  It  is,  however,  prop- 
er to  say  that  his  honor,  honesty,  and  x)ure 
devotion  to  his  country  are  ably  and  abun- 
dantly vindicated  by  his  biographer.  It 
will  not  do  hereafter  for  any  one  discuss- 
ing his  part  in  American  history  to  as- 
sume to  express  judgment  on  his  motives 
or  his  acts  without  having  studied  care- 
fully the  evidences  here  gathered,  and 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  accessi- 
ble, whose  existence  has  not  even  been 
known.  In  all  countries  the  passions  of 
l)olitical  conflict  forbid  the  contempora- 
neous judgment  of  the  acts  of  i^ublic  men. 
In  this  country  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  the  license  of  the  platform  and  the 
press,  elsewhere  unequalled,  commits  to 
print  and  impresses  on  the  minds  of  the 
living  generation  an  infinite  amount  of 
falsehood  concerning  prominent  men  of 
all  political  parties.  The  wise  historian 
gives  in  general  small  weight  to  preva- 
lent xniblic  opinion  of  modern  men,  un- 
less he  finds  the  opinion,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  sustained  by  facts  well  ascertained, 
and  other  than  the  statements  of  political 
opponents.  It  need  give  no  offense  that 
the  biograx^her  of  Mr.  Buchanan  proves 
beyond  a  possible  doubt  that  statements 
made  and  published  concerning  his  pub- 
lic acts  by  eminent  opponents,  over  their 
own  signatures,  were  pure  fabrications, 
which  these  eminent  men,  of  course,  had 
been  induced  to  believe  in  all  honesty. 
One  illustration  may  serve,  and  w^ill  indi- 
cate how"  great  is  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  contemporary  history  written  in  times 
of  passionate  excitement.  During  the 
war  for  the  Union  the  late  Mr.  Thurlow 
Weed,  having  been  sent  to  England  on  a 
special  mission,  whose  object  was  to  thwart 
the  influence  of  agents  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  cultivate  British  friendship  for  the 
Union  cause,  X3ublished  in  a  London  news- 
paper the  history  of  a  remarkable  scene 
said  to  have  occurred  in  a  cabinet  meeting 
in  February,  1861.  The  story,  in  brief,  was 
that  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Floyd,  of 
Virginia,  demanded  of  the  President  that 
Major  Anderson  should  be  ordered  back 
to  Fort  Moultrie  (whence  he  had  removed 
his  little  force  to  Sumter),  and  threatened 
to  resign  unless  his  demands  were  com- 
plied with.  The  cabinet  was  immediately 
assembled,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  informed 
them  that  he  should  accede  to  Mr.  Floyd's 


request.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  there- 
upon made  a  violent  speech,  closing  with 
the  statement  that  to  order  Major  Ander- 
son back  to  Moultrie  would  be  dangerous. 
"But  if  you  intend  to  try  it,  before  it  is 
done  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  my  resig- 
nation." "And  mine,"  added  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Black.  "And  mine 
also,"  said  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Holt.  "And  mine  too,"  followed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  General  Dix. 
"This,  of  course,"  was  the  comment  of 
Mr.  Weed,  "opened  the  bleared  eyes  of 
the  President,  and  the  meeting  resulted 
in  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Flovd's  resigna- 
tion." 

This  story  was  wholly  fictitious.  It 
had  not  even  a  foundation  in  truth,  and 
the  evidence  of  its  fabrication  is  conclu- 
sive. Undoubtedly  Mr.  Weed  believed  it 
to  be  true  when  he  published  it,  and  many 
readers  of  this  will  remember  with  how 
much  contempt  for  Mr.  Buchanan  and  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Stanton  this  fiction  was 
published  and  commented  on  in  America. 
It  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  facts  in  his- 
tory that  General  Dix,  who  was  not  even 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  the  time  of  this 
alleged  occuri'ence,  but  who  was  a  devoted 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
for  years  after,  never  took  occasion  to 
deny  the  story,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  him- 
self, who  knew  better  than  any  other  man 
its  impossibility  of  truth,  and  who  also 
continued  to  be  a  confidential  and  flatter- 
ing correspondent  of  Mr.  Buchanan  for  a 
long  time  after  his  retirement  to  private 
life,  allowed  it  to  be  circulated  with  his 
approval.  It  is  an  instructive  incident  in 
the  history  of  American  politicians. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  Mr.  Buchanan's  course  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  biog- 
raphy itself  must  be  carefully  read  by 
any  person  who  pretends  to  form  an  in- 
telligent opinion  on  that  subject.  Pas- 
sion and  prejudice  are  not  yet  wholly 
passed,  but  the  generation  of  Americans 
now  living,  largely  consisting  of  men 
and  women  born  since  Mr.  Buchanan's 
retirement,  or  who  were  but  children  in 
the  w^ar  times,  will  have  opportunity^  here 
to  study  a  vast  deal  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished history. 

It  is  not  without  important  significance 
that  those  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
cabinet  who  afterward  became  prominent 
in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln  or  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  were  not 
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only  lieariy  approvers  of  liis  policy  while 
they  were  his  advisers,  hut  always  con- 
tinued to  he  so.  A  o- real  deal  of  the  ohlo- 
quy  which  was  thrown  on  the  reputation 
of  the  retiring  President  during  Mr.  J^in- 
coln's  first  administration  ori<jfinated  in 
such  stories  of  cahinet  quarrels  as  the 
one  wc  have  referred  to.  It  was  a  corn- 
jnon  notion  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  heen 
ohstinate,  mulish,  lieadstrong,  against  the 
advice  of  sucli  men  as  Dix,  Stanton,  and 
Holt.  The  letters  of  these  gentlemen  to 
the  retired  statesman  in  his  country 
home  are  among  the  most  important  his- 
torical documents.  General  Dix  writes 
always  with  manly  confidence  in  his  old 
friend  and  chief;  and  it  is  equally  plain 
that  while  he  had  thoroTighly  approved 
the  course  of  the  President  in  seeking  to 
avert  civil  war,  now  that  the  war  had  be- 
come a  fixed  fact  Mr.  Buchanan  heart- 
ily approved  the  patriotic  course  of  the 
New  York  general.  On  the  19tli  of  April, 
1861,  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  to  him  :  "  The 
present  administration  had  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  the  war  initiated  by  South 
Carolina,  or  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  North  will  sustain  the  administration 
almost  to  a  man,  and  it  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained at  all  hazards."  This  sentiment 
both  he  and  General  Dix  recognized  as 
consistent  with  his  entire  administration. 
To  Mr.  Holt  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  on 
March  11: 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  any  member 
of  my  late  cabinet  since  I  left  Washington,  ex- 
cept a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton,  received  yes- 
terday. I  had  expected  to  hear  often,  espe- 
cially from  Jndge  Black  and  yonrself.  Mean- 
while the  Northern  papers  are  teeming  with 
what  I  know  to  be  misrepresentations  as  to 
expressions  used  by  yourself  concerning  my 
conduct.  From  our  first  acquaintance  I  have 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  your  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  friendship,  and  this  re- 
mains unchanged.  Pray  enlighten  me  as  to 
what  is  going  on  iu  Washington." 

To  this  Mr.  Holt  replied  in  a  long  let- 
ter, saying : 

"As  I  read  but  few  of  these  papers,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  calumnies  should  have 
escaped  my  notice ;  but  I  am  astonished  that 
they  should  not  have  been  mentioned  to  me 
hy  some  of  our  common  friends.  Having  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  or  details 
of  these  misrepresentations,  of  course  I  can 
offer  you  no  explanation  or  refutation  of  them. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  safely  affirmed  : 
that  if  they  impute  to  me  expressions  in  any 
degree  disparaging  to  yourself  personally  or 


onicially,  tliey  are  utterly  falHO.  I  gave  to 
your  administration  an  eariKJst  nnd  Hinccre 
support,  firsl,  from  a  high  Kcnse  of  duty  to  my 
country,  and  next  out  of  rcgjird  for  yourself 
personally.  What  1  thus  sni»i»orte(l  I  will  nev- 
er cease  to  defend. 

**  I  f(!el  a  ^riitit  ude  that,  words  ean  not,  con- 
vey for  th(5  declaration  that,  in  d(!.spit<5  of  all 
these  fabrications  and  pervcTsions  of  a  ]>rotli- 
gate  press,  your  (;onfulence  remains  unshaken. 
Be  assured  that  I  have  not  and  nev<'r  will  do 
aught  unwoj'Miy  of  the  trust  that  you  so  gen- 
erously repose.  I  liave  labored  to  deserve 
your  friendship,  which  has  lavished  ui)<)n  mo 
honors  and  distinctions  for  uhich  I  am  and 
shall  continue  to  be  grateful  with  every  throb 
of  my  life.  No  greater  mortification  could  be- 
fall me  than  to  fear  even  that  you  regarded 
me  insensible  to  these  kindnesses,  or  capable 
of  being  less  than  j'our  devoted  friend,  now 
and  hereafter,  liere  and  everywhere. 

"I  think  you  have  little  reason  to  disquiet 
yourself  about  the  calumnies  of  the  press. 
The  enthusiasm  which  greeted  you  in  your 
progress  homeward  shows  how  these  things 
have  impressed  the  popular  heart.  You  will 
not  have  to  live  long  to  witness  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  last  of  the  falsehoods  by  which 
your  patriotic  career  has  been  assailed.  If 
you  are  not  spared  until  then,  you  need  have 
no  fear  but  that  history  will  do  you  justice." 

Mr.  Stanton's  letters  to  his  former  chief 
are  of  Yery  remarkable  character,  and  will 
surprise  many  readers.  On  the  10th  March 
he  writes : 

"I  am  also  convinced  by  the  general  tone 
prevailing  here  that  there  is  not  the  least  de- 
sign to  attempt  any  coercive  measure.  A  con- 
tinuation of  your  policy  to  avoid  coJlision  will 
be  the  course  of  the  present  administration. 
General  Dix  gave  up  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Thursday,  and  went  home  Friday  morn- 
ing. He  on  all  occasions  speaks  of  you  with 
kindness  and  regard.  Mr.  Holt  is  the  oulj' 
one  of  your  cabinet  yet  iu  office:  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  will  receive  the  nomination 
of  Supreme  Judge  as  a  reward  for  what  he 
terms  his  efforts  to  arrest  the  downward  course 
of  public  affairs  at  the  time  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  War." 

March  14  he  says : 

''Judge  Grier  went  home  sick  two  days  ago. 
Judge  McLean  is  reported  to  be  quite  ill.  Lin- 
coln will  probably  (if  his  administration  con- 
tinues four  years)  make  a  change  that  will  af- 
fect the  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  court. 

"  The  in-essure  for  office  continues  unabated. 
Every  department  is  overrun,  and  by  the  time 
that  all  the  patronage  is  distributed  the  Re- 
publican party  will  be  dissolved." 

March  16  he  ^vrites : 

"Every  day  affords  proof  of  the  absence  of 
any  settled  policy  or  harmonious  concert  of 
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action  in  the  administration.  Seward,  Bates, 
and  Cameron  form  one*wiug;  Chase,  Miller, 
Blair,  the  opposite  wing;  Smith  is  on  both 
sides,  and  Lincoln  soi^etimes  on  one,  some- 
times on  the  other.  There  has  been  agree- 
ment in  nothing.  Lincoln,  it  is  complained 
in  the  streets,  has  undertaken  to  distribute 
the  whole  patronage,  small  and  great,  leaving 
nothing  to  the  chiefs  of  departments.  Growls 
about  Scott's  'imbecility'  are  growing  fre- 
quent. The  Republicans  are  beginning  to 
think  that  a  monstrous  blunder  was  made  in 
the  Tariff  Bill,  and  that  it  will  cut  off  the 
trade  of  New  York,  build  up  New  Orleans  and 
the  Southern  ports,  and  leave  the  government 
no  revenue:  tlicy  see  before  them  the  pros- 
pect of  soon  being  without  money  and  with- 
out credit.  But,  with  all  this,  it  is  certain 
that  Anderson  tcill  he  ivithdrawn.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  much  further  effort  to  as- 
sail you.  Mr.  Sumner  told  me  yesterday  that 
Scott's  proposed  order  was  based  upon  purely 
military  reasons,  and  the  limited  military  re- 
sources of  the  government.  The  embarrass- 
ments that  surrounded  you  they  now  feel,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  against  you  must  recoil 
as  an  argument  against  them.  And  in  giving 
reasons  for  their  action  they  must  exhibit  the 
facts  that  controlled  you  in  respect  to  Sumter." 

On  April  11  he  said : 

"The  administration  has  not  acquired  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  here.  Not 
one  of  the  cabinet  or  principal  officers  has  tak- 
en a  house  or  brought  his  family  here.  Seward 
rented  a  house  'while  he  should  continue  in 
the  cabinet,'  but  has  not  opened  it,  nor  has  his 
family  come.  They  all  act  as  though  they 
meant  to  be  ready  Ho  cut  and  run'  at  a  min- 
ute's notice — their  tenure  is  like  that  of  a  Bed- 
ouin on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  This  is  sensi- 
bly felt  and  talked  about  by  the  x^eople  of  the 
city,  and  they  feel  no  confidence  in  an  admin- 
istration that  betrays  so  much  insecurity.  And, 
besides,  a  strong  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  can- 
dor and  sincerity  of  Lincoln  personally  and  of 
his  cabinet  has  sprung  up." 

June  8  lie  wrote : 

"  No  sooner  had  the  appearance  of  imminent 
danger  passed  away,  and  the  administration 
recovered  from  its  panic,  than  a  determina- 
tion became  manifest  to  give  a  strict  party  di- 
rection, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  great  nation- 
al movement.  After  a  few  Democratic  ap- 
pointments, as  Butler  and  Dix,  everything  else 
has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  Black  Repub- 
lican interests.  This  has  already  excited  a 
strong  reactionary  feeling,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  the  Western  States.  General  Dix 
informs  me  that  he  has  been  so  badly  treated 
by  Cameron,  and  so  disgusted  by  the  general 
course  of  the  administration,  that  he  intends 
immediately  to  resign.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  withdrawal  of  financial  confidence  and 
eui^port  to  a  very  great  extent.     Indeed,  the 


course  of  things  for  the  last  four  weeks  has 
been  such  as  to  excite  distrust  in  every  de- 
jjartment  of  the  government. 

On  July  2%  (after  the  first  Bull  Run) 
the  patriotic  ex-Attorney-General  under 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  future  Secretary  of 
War  under  Mr.  Lincoln,  wrote: 

"The  dreadful  disaster  of  Sunday  can 
scarcely  be  mentioned.  The  imbecility  of  this 
administration  culminated  in  that  catastro- 
phe; an  irretrievable  misfortune  and  national 
disgrace  never  to  be  forgotten  are  to  be  added 
to  the  ruin  of  all  peaceful  pursuits  and  nation- 
al bankruptcy,  as  the  result  of  Lincoln's  'run- 
ning the  machine'  for  five  months It  is  not 

unlikely  that  some  change  in  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  maj"  take  place,  but  none 
beyond  those  two  departments  until  Jeft'Davis 
turns  out  the  whole  concern.  The  capture  of 
Washington  seems  now  to  be  inevitable;  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  it  might 
have  been  taken  Avithout  anj'  resistance.  The 
rout,  overthrow,  and  utter  demoralization  of 
the  whole  army  is  complete.  Even  now  I  doubt 
Avhether  any  serious  opposition  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Confederate  forces  could  be  offered. 
While  Lincoln,  Scott,  and  the  cabinet  are  dis- 
puting who  is  to  blame,  the  city  is  unguarded, 
and  the  enemy  at  hand.  General  McClellan 
reached  here  last  evening.  But  if  he  had  the 
ability  of  Csesar,  Alexander,  or  Napoleon,  what 
can  he  accomplish  ?  Will  not  Scott's  jealousy, 
cabinet  intrigues,  and  Republican  interference 
thwart  him  at  every  step  ?" 

These  are  but  specimens  from  the  many 
letters  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  they  were 
induced  by  letters  indicating  similar  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  is 
proper  to  add  that  in  all  his  correspond- 
ence that  gentleman  sustained  a  calm  and 
dignified  attitude,  full  of  intense  interest 
in  the  terrible  conflict  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  involved,  and  inculcating  stead- 
fastly in  private  and  public  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  sustain  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  His  consistent  course 
w^as  in  accordauce  with  his  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1861,  addressed  to  the  citizens 
of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  v/hich  he  said: 

"You  correctly  estimate  the  deep  interest 
which  I  feel '  in  common  with  tlie  citizens  who 
will  there  be  assembled,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  country.'  This  is,  indeed,  serious, 
but  our  recent  military  reverses,  so  far  from 
producing  desx^oudency  in  the  minds  of  a  loy- 
al and  powerful  people,  will  only  animate 
them  to  more  mighty  exertions  in  sustaining 
a  war  which  has  become  inevitable  by  the  as- 
sault of  the  Confederate  States  upon  Fort 
Sumter.     For  this  reason,  were  it  possible  for 
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mo  to  addreas  your  inoetiiij?,  Ataiviug  all  other 
topics,  I  should  conliiui  myself  to  a  solemn  and 
t^aniest  appeal  to  my  eonntrymen,  and  esjx;- 
cially  tlios<^  without  iamilies,  to  volunteer  for 
the  war,  ami  join  th(^  many  thousands  of  hravii 
and  i)atriotic  voluute(Us  who  are  already  in 
the  held. 

''This  is  the  moment  for  action,  for  ruoMPr, 
1':nI':k<.;i:t1(',  and  I'MTKI)  action,  and  not  for  dis- 
cussion of  I'HACic  ruorosiTioNS.  These,  wg 
nnist  know,  would  bo  rejected  by  the  States 
that  have  secedcul,  nnh^ss  ^vo  sliould  oifer  to 
recognize  their  indepeiulence,  which  is  entire- 
ly out  of  the  qnestion.  better  counsels  may 
hereafter  prevail,  when  these  i)e()i)le  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  war  is  conducted,  not  for 
their  conquest  or  subju<;ation,  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  brin«»in<jj  them  back  to  their 
original  position  in  the  Union,  Avithout  impair- 
ing in  the  slighest  degree  any  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Whilst,  therefore,  Ave  shall  cor- 
dially hail  their  return  under  onr  common  and 
glorious  Ihig,  and  welcome  them  as  brothers, 
yet  nntil  that  happy  day  shall  arrive  it  will  be 
onr  duty  to  support  the  President  with  all  the 
men  and  means  at  the  command  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war." 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
throughout  his  long"  life,  although  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Church  only  by  ba^^tism,  and 
not  by  communion,  led  the  life  of  a  con- 
sistent old-fashioned  Christian.  He  was 
a  careful  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  went 
into  ndne  of  the  customary  gayeties  of 
foreign  countries  on  that  day,  and  when 


in  tho  White  House  illustrated  his  tra- 
ditional education  ])y  i)i'()hibitiiig  dancing 
thcrii  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Urinc(^  of  Wales,  not  because  h(i  had  any 
ol>jecti()n  to  it  himself,  Ijut  because  to  the 
religious  people  of  his  country  it  was  quite 
likely  to  "cause  scandal."  Hewasadaily 
reader  and  student  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  made  a  well-known  book,  Jay's  Morn- 
ing and  Evenincj  Exercises,  his  constant 
companion.  To  a  lady  who  seemed  to 
treat  prayer  lightly  he  said,  "I  say  my 
prayers  every  day  of  my  life" ;  and  when 
she  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  repeated, 
"No,  I  am  not  jesting;  I  have  always 
said  my  prayers."  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Pax- 
ton,  of  New  York,  contributes  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  a  visit  to  him,  while  Presi- 
dent, in  1860.  Mr.  Buchanan  invited  the 
interview,  and  after  a  long  and  remark- 
able conversation  on  religious  subjects 
said,  "  As  soon  as  I  retire  from  my  office 
as  President  I  will  unite  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church." 

To  this  Dr.  P.  replied,  "  Why  not  noiv, 
Mr.  President?" 

To  this  he  answered,  with  deep  feeling, 
and  with  a  strong  gesture,  "  I  must  delay, 
for  the  honor  of  religion.  If  I  were  to 
unite  with  the  Church  now,  they  would 
say  hypocrite  from  Maine  to  Georgia." 

He  fulfilled  his  determination,  and  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lancaster. 
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*'  T  WAS  a  young  maii  tKen,  seiior ;  just 
JL  turned  of  twenty-five,  and  just  made 
mayordomo  de  tren ;  and  proud  I  was  to 
be  in  command  of  my  four  great  wagons, 
with  their  fourteen  mules  each,  and  of  all 
the  teamsters,  and  prouder  still  of  the 
trust  placed  in  me  by  Seiior  Don  Pamou 
Sanchez,  to  whom  the  tren  belonged,  and 
for  whom  I  Avas  to  carry  the  goods  south- 
ward to  Guadalajara,  and  there  trade  them 
for  loza  to  bring  back  again  to  the  north. 
Ah,  those  were  brave  days,  seiior  !  But 
they  are  passing  away  now,  for  who  will 
send  goods  longer  in  wagons  when  the 
iron  roadway  and  the  steam -horse  have 
come  into  the  land  ?  Even  now  the 
highway  from  Monterey  to  Saltillo  is  a 
desert  place,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
stray  burro  or  two  with  little  packs  upon 
their  backs,  where  only  a  j^ear  ago  were 
long  lines  of  heavy  -  laden  wagons  and 


great  crowds  of  mules  and  horses  and 
men. 

"But  in  that  good  day  no  ferro-carril 
was  dreamed  of.  Right  gallantly,  with 
whips  cracking  and  bells  jingling,  we  got 
out  from  Monterey  as  dawn  was  breaking, 
and  fell  into  the  procession  that  moved 
steadily  down  the  southern  road;  and  by 
that  night  we  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
great  hill,  la  Cuesta  de  Miierto,  where  the 
road  passes  into  Cohahuila  from  Nuevo 
Leon.  All  the  next  day  we  spent  in  haul- 
ing the  tren  up  the  hill.  Three,  four  teams 
of  mules  struggled  with  a  single  wagon 
up  the  height — straining  and  stretching, 
harness  snapping,  wagons  creaking  and 
plunging,  great  danger  all  the  while  of 
wreck,  of  death  to  mules  or  men.  But 
by  rare  good  fortune  no  harm  befell,  and 
by  night  we  were  camped  upon  the  crest, 
a  league  from  where  we  had  started  in  the 
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morning  —  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
higher  in  the  air.  The  next  day  we  made 
the  short  stage  to  the  Hacienda  de  los 
Muertos,  where  the  mules  had  rest  and 
water  and  grass  after  their  hard  work, 
and  so  by  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
w^e  were  safe  in  Saltillo,  twenty  leagues 
on  our  journey  from  Monterey.  Ah, 
seiior,  it  is  defying  the  good  God's  prov^i- 
dence  to  make  this  journey,  as  they  do  it 
now  upon  the  ferro-carril,  in  less  than  a 
single  day ! 

""  When  my  wagons  were  set  in  order, 
and  the  mules  safe  in  the  corral  and  fed, 
and  food  also  given  to  my  men,  I  went 
gratefully  to  the  beautiful  cathedral  that 
I  might  thank  our  Lady  for  having  brought 
me  thus  far  safely  upon  my  way,  and  that 
I  might  pray  for  her  safe  guidance  to  my 
journey's  end.  The  daylight  was  near 
gone  when  I  entered  the  holy  cathedral, 
and  all  within  was  dark,  save  where  a 
little  candle  burned  before  our  Lady's  al- 
tar. Perhaps  it  is  not  so  with  all  men, 
seiior,  but  for  me  there  is  much  comfort 
and  refreshment  in  prayers  thus  said  in 
the  solemn  stillness  and  duskiness  of  a 
great  church;  for  then  the  Holy  Mother 
seems  most  near  to  me,  and  I  have  a  sure 
conviction  that  my  prayers  are  heard.  So, 
after  a  little,  I  came  out  again  from  the 
cathedral,  with  heart  at  rest  and  cheerful, 
and  with  love  toward  all  mankind.  I  tell 
you  all  this  that  you  may  know  that  I  was 
in  no  sorrow  that  niglit,  that  no  sin  lay 
upon  m.}?'  soul,  that  both  my  body  and  my 
spirit  were  in  peace. 

"From  the  cathedral  to  where  my  wag- 
ons lay  the  shorter  way  is  not  direct 
across  the  i^laza,  but  down  by  the  old 
Franciscan  convent  and  across  the  bit  of 
waste  land  that  lies  beyond  it.  Smoking 
my  cigarrito,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
getting  soon  to  sleep,  and  so  awake  and 
up  and  off  before  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  went  down  this  way.  The  young 
moon,  near  setting,  cast  only  a  faint 
light,  shimmering  and  uncertain,  that 
made  even  familiar  things  seem  strange. 
Few  people  w^ere  on  the  streets,  for  near- 
ly all  the  town  was  upon  the  plaza  at 
that  hour,  and  when  I  came  out  upon  the 
waste  beyond  the  houses  all  was  deeply 
still.  Half-way  across  this  waste  my 
path  led  me  close  by  an  old  house  stand- 
ing there  lonelily.  Like  all  the  houses  of 
Saltillo,  it  was  built  of  adobe,  a  single 
story  high,  and  had  about  its  roof  a  sort 
of  ]3arapet  or  battlement.     It  had  been 


rather  a  grand  house  in  its  day,  larger  by 
far  than  any  other  in  that  quarter  of  the 
toAvn.  Built  around  a  great  court-yard, 
the  front  w^as  a  full  hundred  feet  long, 
the  sides  as  deep,  and  out  to  the  rear  lay  a 
corral,  in  which  a  tangle  of  bushes  grew, 
and  around  which  ran  a  high  wall,  where- 
of whole  sections  here  and  there  had  fall- 
en down.  Even  in  the  moonlight  I  could 
see  that  the  house  itself  was  i3art  in  ruins. 
One  corner  had  completely  broken  away, 
the  walls  resolved  into  a  heap  of  clay,  on 
which  lay  in  a  confused  mass  the  clay 
and  rafters  and  light  canes  that  had  been 
the  roof.  Bits  of  the  parapet  had  fallen 
off  in  many  places,  leaving  along  the  roof 
edge  a  jagged  outline  like  a  broken  saw ; 
the  wooden  water-spouts  had  rotted  away, 
and  the  walls  e very avIi ere  Avere  seamed  in 
deep  gullies  by  the  rain.  From  the  patio 
around  AA^hich  the  house  AA'as  built  loomed 
up  high  above  the  broken  roof  many  great 
cottouAVOods  and  pecans,  their  Adgorous 
strength  throAving  into  shari3  contrast  the 
Avreck  in  the  midst  of  Avhich  they  grew. 

"I  can  not  explain  to  you  why  it  was, 
seiior,  but  this  strange,  desolate  house — 
far  more  strange  and  desolate  it  appear- 
ed to  me  in  the  Avavering  moonlight  than 
I  can  make  it  appear  to  you  by  mere 
Avords — exercised  over  me  a  most  strong 
fascination.  It  Avas  like  the  CAnl-eye;  it 
repelled  my  soul,  and  yet  it  drew  my 
body  toAvard  it.  Without  meaning  to  go 
nearer,  I  found  myself  pi^esently  in  front 
of  the  great  gatcAvay,  peering  curiously 
into  the  patio  beyond.  The  gate  had 
crumbled  and  fallen ;  only  the  strong  tim- 
bers on  which  it  had  swung,  fixed  firmly 
above  and  beloAV  in  their  Avooden  sockets, 
yet  remained,  w4th  here  and  there  a 
ragged,  rotting  bit  of  board  or  bracing 
stretching  out  from  one  side  or  the  other 
in  a  sort  of  ruinous  lattice-AVork,  through 
Avhich,  under  the  arcliAvay  of  the  zaguan, 
I  could  see  faintly  the  dark  tree-shaded 
patio  beyond.  There  had  been  a  garden 
once  in  the  patio,  but  noAV  it  w^as  only  a 
tangle  of  rose  and  pomegranate  and  or- 
ange trees  run  Avild,  with  all  manner  of 
new  noxious  groAvth  —  rank  weeds  and 
foul,  poisonous  A^nes,  from  Avhich  came 
out  into  the  Avarm  night  air  a  faint,  sick- 
ening smell.  In  the  centre  of  the  patio, 
nearly  lost  in  the  lush  growth  about  it, 
was  an  old  Avell.  A  stray  moonbeam 
that  somehow  had  Avorked  its  Avay  doAvn 
through  the  thick  masses  of  foliage  above 
struck  full  upon  the  stone  arch  sprung 
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across  from  curb  to  curb,  and  sliowed  a 

bitof  11h^  old  \v(^ll  rojH^  still  lian'.'-iiij.Mlicro. 
It  is  sti"jiii^(\  scnor,  iMit  tins  scraj)  of  rojx', 
on  whicli  liunum  liands  lon<i:  siiico  luid 
ceased  to  move,  niade  the  dismalness  of 
that  most  dismal  place  more  dismal  still. 

"I  lonf^ed  to  turn  and  run  away.  In 
that  dead  air,  laden  Avith  the  evil  odor  of 
the  crawl in;:^  ])lants,  I  was  snirocated  in 
body  and  in  soul.  But  I  could  not  turn. 
.On  the  contrary,  I  felt  myself  moving  for- 
ward through  the  ruins  of  the  gate,  the 
dry  wood  crackling  as  it  broke  before  my 
arms  and  beneath  my  feet,  and  raising 
about  me  a  little  cloud  of  dust.  The  crack- 
ling, slight  though  it  was,  sounded  in  my 
ears  like  pistol-shots.  From  somewhere 
among  the  ruined  rafters  above,  a  tecolate 
— bird  of  evil  omen — nttered  its  shuddering 
cry;  and  a  moment  later  I  heard  the  flap- 
j)ing  of  its  heavy  wings  as  it  swept  by  me, 
rustlingl}',  in  the  darkness,  bringing  to  my 
troubled  mind  with  tenfold  force  and  viv- 
idness our  Indian  proverb: 

'  Cunndo  el  tecolate  canta, 
El  iiidio  mucre.' 

''  As  I  stood  there,  longing  to  get  away, 
yet  with  my  feet  held  fast,  trying  to  think 
of  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  who  in 
their  infinite  love  and  mercy  watch  over 
and  guard  helpingly  sinful  men  on  earth, 
I  became  conscious  of  a  pale,  glowing  light 
under  the  arcade  in  the  corner  of  the  patio 
to  the  right  of  where  I  stood.  It  was  not 
like  the  light  of  fire  or  candle,  but  rather 
like  the  glow  of  starlight  in  clear,  still  air. 
It  grew  brighter  as  I  looked  upon  it,  until 
I  could  see  clearly  that  it  came  through  an 
open  doorway — whereof  the  door  lay  rot- 
ting upon  the  ground — that  led  into  what 
once  must  have  been  the  sala.  Present- 
ly out  from  this  doorway  came  a  young 
child:  and  the  light  came  with  the  child, 
seeming  to  form  around  it  a  circle  of  bright- 
ness, leaving  the  doorway  and  the  sala 
beyond  it  dark.  The  strangest  part  of 
this  strange  brightness  w^as  that  it  came 
not  from  a  light  that  the  child  carried,  but 
from  the  child  itself.  The  little  hands 
w^ere  stretched  out  forwardly,  as  though 
feeling  the  way;  and  as  I  looked  at  the 
child's  face  I  seemed  to  see  a  clear  wdiite 
light  raying  out  from  the  little  finger-tips ; 
yet  when  I  looked  at  the  hands  these  rays 
disappeared,  and  the  light  seemed  to  come 
from  a  luminousness  that  surrounded  the 
child's  head;  and  that,  in  turn,  disappear- 
ed when  I  looked  upon  it  straitly.     So 


I  can  not  truly  say  where  the  light  came 
from ;  all  that  I  know  is  that  in  some  way 
it  cairKi  from  th(3  (diild. 

"'J'he  child  was  a  most  cui'ious  little 
creature,  and  saddening  to  look  u})on. 
On  its  back  was  a  cruel  Immp  that  raised 
its  shoulders  near  to  its  cars,  and  that 
drew  in  its  poor  little  breast  until  its  body 
was  b(Mit  forward  like  the  body  of  one 
crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  many  wo- 
ful  years.  There  was  a  halt  in  its  gait,  as 
though  one  leg  were  shorter  than  the  oth- 
er; but  this  I  could  not  surely  know,  for 
the  little  gown,  of  some  dark  stuff,  in 
which  it  was  clad  fell  completely  to  the 
ground.  But  what  was  most  pitiful  about 
it  was  the  expression  of  its  little  wizened 
face — eager,  earnest,  longing,  and  filled 
with  a  great  melancholy.  In  the  faces 
of  most  little  children  whom  God  has 
sent  into  the  w^orld  ill -shaped  and  crip- 
pled, sehor,  you  do  not  see  this  sorrowful 
look,  though  it  surely  comes  later,  when 
they  have  learned  sorrowfully  how  cruel 
the  world  can  be.  But  as  little  children 
the  mother's  love  and  the  father's  tender- 
ness are  guards  against  the  world's  harsh 
heartlessness,  so  that  the  x^oor  little  ones 
receive  even  more  than  full  measure  of 
gentleness  and  love,  and  so  love  more  than 
children  do  to  whom  no  birthright  of  sor- 
I'O  w  belongs.  But  this  crippled  child  seem- 
ingly never  had  known  what  love  was,  and 
already,  though  of  such  tender  years,  had 
come  to  the  full  sad  knowledge  of  its  evil 
plight — as  though  those  who  most  of  all 
should  have  comforted  and  cherished  it 
had  been  angered  with  themselves  for 
having  begotten  so  rueful  a  little  mon- 
ster, and  had  vented  on  it  freely  the  spite 
•and  malice  of  their  evil  hearts. 

"Do  not  believe,  seiior,  that  all  these 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind  then.  In 
truth  I  was  too  much  frightened,  so  i3ro- 
digious  was  wdiat  I  saw,  to  think  at  all. 
But  the  figure  and  the  face  of  the  child  al- 
ways since  have  remained  a  clear  picture 
in  my  mind,  and  looking  en  that  picture 
these  thoughts  have  come  to  me.  From 
what  passed  before  my  eyes  that  night  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  poor 
little  one  was  so  hated  of  its  wicked  par- 
ents that  at  last  their  hatred  took  shape 
and  substance  in  the  working  of  a  deadly 
crime. 

"The  child  looked  over  toward  me  for 
a  little,  and  then,  beckoning  to  me,  moved 
slowly  down  the  shadowy  arcade:  and 
that  little  motion  drew  me  after  it  as  re- 
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sistlessly  as  I  would  k*ve  been  drawn  by 
all  the  mules  together  of  my  h^en.  The 
moonlight  was  gone  now,  but  from  the 
child  came  light  enough  for  me  to  see  my 
way  over  and  among  the  broken  stuff — 
ruins  of  doors  and  rafters  —  that  lay  in 
masses  under  the  arcade.  When  the  child 
came  to  the  rear  of  the  patio,  where  the 
store-rooms  and  stables  once  had  been,  it 
entered  a  gap  in  the  adobe  wall — whence 
the  door  long  since  had  dropped  away — 
drawing  me  after  it  by  making  again  the 
same  slight  motion  with  its  hand.  The 
room  seemed  to  have  been  used  to  keep 
horse  trappings  in,  for  long  pegs  such  as 
saddles  are  hung  upon  projected  from 
the  walls,  and  upon  a  broken  shelf  there 
still  remained  a  pair  of  wooden  stirrups 
and  a  rusty  spur.  As  I  entered  this  room 
there  came  upon  me  a  shuddering  feeling 
that  the  child  and  I  no  longer  were  alone. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  why  this  feeling  so  terri- 
fied me,  for  until  that  very  moment  I  had 
been  longing  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
nature  for  any  comx^anionship  other  than 
that  of  the  unmortal  companion  whom  fate 
had  thrown  me  with.  Perhaps,  though, 
my  greater  terror  was  because  whatever 
it  was  that  was  near  me  was  felt  rather 
than  seen.  For  I  could  see  nothing  clear- 
ly, only  I  knew  that  beside  me,  to  my  right 
or  left,  any  Vv^here  but  Avhere  I  looked  direct- 
ly, were  shadowy  forms. 

"The  child  moved  slowly  across  the 
room  to  where — as  the  light  that  went  out 
from  it  showed  me — a  broken  door  in  the 
floor  was  raised  against  the  wall,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  went  downward  into  dark- 
ness. (A  strange  thing,  this,  to  find  in  a 
Mexican  house,  senor,  as  you  v/ell  know.) 
Down  the  stairway,  that  curved  in  de- 
scending so  that  after  a  few  steps  the  en- 
trance was  hid,  it  passed,  and  I  followed, 
and  with  me  came  whatever  it  was  that 
I  had  felt  or  seen  in  the  room  above.  The 
stairs  went  down  a  long  way,  until  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  we  must  be  near  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  well  in  the  patio. 
They  ended  in  a  Ioav  room,  the  ceiling  of 
which  was  laid  on  arches  sprung  from  a 
line  of  stone  pillars  along  the  centre  to 
the  outer  walls.  There  was  a  sound  of 
trickling  water.  But  I  could  see  no  wa- 
ter running,  only  in  one  corner  was  a 
still,  dark  pool,  that  vanished  in  the  black- 
ness of  a  low  archway.  Doubtless  from 
this  source  the  well  was  fed.  Upon  the 
stone  curb  of  the  pool,  looking  wofully 
down  upon  the  water,  the  child  stopped. 


"While  I  looked  at  it  fearfully  the 
shadows  Avhich  had  come  with  us  in  oar 
strange  journey  moved  nearer  to  it,  and 
grew  more  real,  and  in  a  little  I  saw 
clearly  two  human  figures,  a  woman  and 
a  man.  The  woman  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful, sefior,  but  most  evil  Avas  her  face, 
and  cruel  the  look  that  came  from  her 
dark  eyes.  Such  hate  as  was  in  her  gaze 
when  she  turned  upon  the  child  I  never 
saw  on  human  face  before:  please  God  I 
never  may  see  such  look  on  human  face 
again !  And,  very  terrible,  withering  her 
beauty,  her  flesh  had  the  look  of  dead  flesh 
in  which  decay  has  begun.  There  were 
livid  streaks  of  purplish-blue  upon  it,  most 
shocking  to  look  upon ;  and  her  hair  grew 
rankly,  as  hair  grows  in  the  grave.  More 
horrible  still  Avas  the  man.  Around  his 
neck  was  a  dark  purple  mark,  his  tongue 
Avas  a  little  beyond  his  lips,  his  eyes  pro- 
truded, lustreless  and  sodden.  His  face 
Avas  SAvollen,  yet  drawn  in  lines  of  Avrench- 
ing  pain,  and  his  head  Avas  not  set  firmly 
on  his  shoulders,  but  lolled  hideously  to 
one  side.  Once,  in  the  Avar-time  long  ago, 
I  saAv  such  another  face  as  this;  it  Avas 
that  of  a  man  whom  the  enemy  had 
caught  and  hung  for  a  spy,  and  Avho  had 
lain  AA^iere  we  chanced  to  find  him  for 
nearly  a  week  under  the  summer  sun. 
God  help  me,  senor.  those  two  faces  Avill 
be  living  horrors  to  me  as  long  as  my  life 
lasts!  And  yet  this  grisly,  distorted  face 
that  I  noAv  saAv,  though  stamped  Avith  the 
seal  of  more  and  worse  than  death,  Avas 
informed  by  a  fearful  energy  of  hate  when 
it  was  turned  upon  the  child. 

"The  child,  standing  by  the  pool  and 
looking  down  into  the  AA^ater,  evidently 
did  not  perceive  the  tAvo  forms  close  be- 
hind it.  There  Avas  a  stealthy  quiet  in 
their  air,  and  their  feet  were  bared  so  that 
their  steps  should  make  no  sound:  as 
though  they  had  watched  it  descend  to 
this  dark,  hidden  place — perhaps  had  sent 
it  here — and  then  had  followed,  close  be- 
hind it,  silently. 

"As  I  watched,  my  heart's  blood  run- 
ning cold,  they  exchanged  glances — 
glances  most  horrible  betAveen  dead,  livid 
eyes — and  then  stole  nearer  to  it  still, 
Avhile  the  man  loosened  from  his  side  a 
long,  thin  knife.  If  ever  I  saAV  two  devils 
incarnate,  I  saw  them  then.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  they  Avere  at  the  child's  back, 
and  here  they  paused,  Avhile  the  woman 
freed  her  arms  of  her  shawl,  shoAving  her 
beautiful  bosom,  that,  like  her  face,  Avas 
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made  fjclii^stly  by  the  raviip^es  of  deatli, 
aiul  wliile  the  man  dvo.w  back  the  arm 
that  liehl  tlio  knife.  Like  a  Hash  tlie  wo- 
inaifs  liaiids  descended  upon  and  lirrnly 
chisped  the  chiUl's  slioulders;  like  a  llasli 
the  liand  with  the  knife  struck  and  struck 
a<^ain.  For  an  instant  I  saw  in  the  two 
faces  a  look  half  of  horror,  half  of  savap^e, 
devilish  joy,  and  then  tlte  child  fell  out 
from  Tuider  tlie  woman's  liands  into  the 
still  pool,  and  the  black  water,  closing 
over  it,  shut  out  the  light,  and  left  me 
with  the  horror  of  darkness  upon  my 
senses,  wath  the  horror  that  comes  of  wit- 
nessing a  deadly  crime  upon  my  soul. 

"Tlirough  that  darkness  God  knows 
how  I  found  the  stairway  and  clambered 
up  it,  crossed  the  little  room  above  and  the 
ruin-strewn  arcade,  and  so  came  out  at  last 
through  the  crumbling  gateway  into  the 


free  night  air.  My  heart  lay  almost  dead 
within  me,  and,  although  in  those  days  I 
was  a  strong,  vigorous  man,  I  trembled  in 
all  my  fk'sh,  and  scarce  could  walk. 

"  liut  I  knew  that  this  horror  had  not 
come  upon  me  without  a  purpose,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  the  l^lessed  Virgin,  who 
loves  little  childi'en  well,  had  directed  my 
steps  from  her  altar  so  that  I  might  know 
what  wickedness  had  been  done,  and  so 
that  by  me  the  soul  of  the  poor  murdered 
child  might  be  saved  out  of  purgatory, 
where  its  dismal  ending  on  earth  had  left 
it  for  all  these  years.  Therefore  tliat  very 
night  I  w^ent  to  a  holy  priest  who  minis- 
tered in  the  cathedral,  and  gave  money 
that  masses  should  be  said  for  the  repose 
of  a  restless  soul." 

"And  you  never  went  back  to  the 
house,  Juan  ?" 

"  Sefior,  God  forbid!" 


JUDITH    SHAKESPEARE : 

HER  LOVE  AFFAmS  AND  OTHER  ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN    ASSIGNATION. 

IT  was  a  fair,  clear,  and  shining  morn- 
ing, in  the  sweet  May- time  of  the  year, 
when  a  young  English  damsel  went  forth 
from  the  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  to 
walk  in  the  fields.  As  she  passed  along 
by  the  Guild  Chapel  and  the  Grammar 
School,  this  one  and  the  other  that  met  her 
gave  her  a  kindly  greeting;  for  nearly  ev- 
ery one  knew  her,  and  she  was  a  favorite ; 
and  she  returned  those  salutations  with 
a  frankness  whicli  betokened  rather  the 
self-possession  of  a  young  woman  than 
the  timidity  of  a  girl.  Indeed,  she  was  no 
longer  in  the  first  sensitive  dawn  of  maid- 
enhood—  having,  in  fact,  but  recently 
passed  her  five-and- twentieth  birthday — 
but  nevertheless  there  was  the  radiance  of 
youth  in  the  rose-leaf  tint  of  her  cheeks, 
and  in  the  bright  cheerfulness  of  her  eyes. 
Those  eyes  were  large,  clear,  and  gray,  with 
dark  pupils  and  dark  lashes ;  and  these  are 
a  dangerous  kind;  for  they  can  look  de- 
mure, and  artless,  and  innocent,  when 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  owner 
of  them  but  a  secret  mirth;  and  also — 
and  alas! — they  can  effect  another  kind 
of  concealment,  and  w^hen  the  heart  with- 
in is  inclined  to  soft  pity  and  yielding, 
they*  can  refuse  to  confess  to  any  such 
surrender,  and  can  maintain,  at  the  bid- 


ding of  a  willful  coquetry,  an  outv/ard 
and  obstinate  coldness  and  indifference. 
For  the  rest,  her  hair,  whicli  was  some- 
what short  and  curly,  was  of  a  light  and 
glossy  brow^n,  with  a  touch  of  sunshine  in 
it;  she  had  a  good  figure,  for  she  came  of 
a  quite  notedly  handsome  family ;  she 
walked  with  a  light  step  and  a  gracious 
carriage ;  and  there  were  certain  touches 
of  style  and  color  about  her  costume 
which  showed  that  she  did  not  in  the 
least  undervalue  her  appearance.  And 
so  it  was  "Good -morrow  to  you,  sweet 
Mistress  Judith,"  from  this  one  and  the 
other;  and  "  Good-morrow,  friend  So-and- 
so,"  she  would  answer;  and  always  she 
had  the  brightest  of  smiles  for  them  as 
they  passed. 

Well,  she  went  along  by  the  church, 
and  over  the  foot-bridge  sj^anning  the 
Avon,  and  so  into  the  meadows  lying  ad- 
jacent to  the  stream.  To  all  appearance 
she  was  bent  on  nothing  but  deliberate 
idleness,  for  she  strayed  this  way  and 
that,  stooping  to  pick  U})  a  few  wild  flow- 
ere,  and  humming  to  herself  as  she  Avent. 
On  this  fresh  and  clear  morning  the  air 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  sw^eet  perfumes 
after  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  town ; 
and  if  it  was  merely  to  gather  daisies,  and 
cuckoo-flowers,  and  buttercups,  that  she 
had  come,  she  was  obviously  in  no  hurry 
about  it.     The  sun  was  warm  on  the  rich 
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green  grass;  the  swaHows  were  dipping 
and  flashing  over  the  river ;  great  humble- 
bees  went  booming  by;  and  far  away 
somewhere  in  the  silver-clear  sky  a  lark 
was  singing.  And  she  also  was  singing, 
as  she  strayed  along  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  picking  here  and  there  a  sj^eed- 
Avell,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  self-heal 
or  white  dead-nettle;  if,  indeed,  that  could 
be  termed  singing  that  was  but  a  careless 
and  unconscious  recalling  of  snatches  of 
old  songs  and  madrigals.  At  one  moment 
it  was: 

Whi/,  say  you  so  ?     Oh  no,  no,  no  ; 
Young  tiiaids  must  never  a-wooing  go. 

And  again  it  was : 

Come,  blow  thy  horn,  hunter! 
Come,  blow  thy  horn,  hxmter  ! 
Come,  blow  th.y  horn,  jolly  hunter! 

And  again  it  was: 

For  a  morn  in  spring  is  the  sweetest  thing 
Cometh  in  all  the  year  ! 

And  in  truth  she  could  not  have  lit  upon 
a  sweeter  morning  than  this  was;  just  as 
a  chance  passer-by  might  have  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  never  seen  a  plea- 
santer  sight  than  this  young  Englisli 
maiden  jiresented  as  she  went  idly  along 
the  river-side,  gathering  wild  flowers  the 
while. 

But  in  course  of  time,  when  she  came 
to  a  part  of  the  Avon  from  which  the  bank 
ascended  sharp  and  steep,  and  when  she 
began  to  make  her  way  along  a  narrow 
and  winding  foot-path  that  ascended 
through  the  wilderness  of  trees  and  bush- 
es hanging  on  this  steop  bank,  she  became 
more  circumspect.  Tliere  was  no  more 
humming  of  songs ;  the  gathering  of  flow- 
ers was  abandoned,  though  here  she  might 
have  added  a  v/ild  hyacinth  or  two  to  her 
nosegay ;  she  advanced  cautiously,  and  yet 
with  an  affectation  of  carelessness;  and 
she  was  examining,  while  pretending  not 
to  examine,  tlie  various  avenues  and  open 
spaces  in  the  dense  mass  of  foliage  before 
her.  Apparently,  however,  this  world  of 
sunlight  and  green  leaves  and  cool  shad- 
ow was  quite  untenanted;  there  was  no 
sound  but  that  of  the  blackbird  and  the 
thrush;  she  wandered  on  v/ithout  meet- 
ing any  one.  And  then,  as  she  had  now 
arrived  at  a  little  dell  or  chasm  in  the 
wood,  she  left  the  foot-path,  climbed  up 
the  bank,  gained  the  summit,  and  final- 
ly, passing  from  among  the  bushes,  she 
found  herself  in  the  open,  at  the  corner 
of  a  field  of  young  corn. 


Now  if  any  one  had  noticed  the  quick 
and  searching  look  that  she  flashed  all 
around  on  the  moment  of  her  emerging 
from  the  brush-wood — the  swiftness  of 
lightning  was  in  that  rapid  scrutiny— he 
might  have  had  some  suspicion  as  to  the 
errand  that  had  brought  her  hither;  but 
in  an  instant  her  eyes  had  recovered  their 
ordinary  look  of  calm  and  indiff'erent  ob- 
servation. She  turned  to  regard  the  wide 
landscape  spread  out  below  her ;  and  the 
stranger,  if  he  had  missed  that  quick  and 
eager  glance,  would  have  naturally  sup- 
posed that  she  had  climbed  up  through 
the  wood  to  this  open  space  merely  to  have 
a  better  view.  And  indeed  this  stretch  of 
English -looking  country  was  well  worth 
the  ti'ouble,  especially  at  this  particular 
time  of  the  year,  when  it  was  clothed  in 
the  fresh  and  tender  colors  of  the  spring- 
time; and  it  was  with  much  seeming  con- 
tent that  this  young  English  maiden  stood 
tliere  and  looked  abroad  over  the  prospect 
— at  the  placid  river  winding  through  the 
lush  meadows;  at  the  wooden  spire  of  the 
church  rising  above  the  young  foliage  of 
the  elms;  at  here  and  there  in  the  town  a 
red-tiled  house  visible  amang  the  thatched 
roofs  and  gray  walls  and  orchards — these 
being  all  pale  and  ethereal  and  dream-like 
in  the  still  sunshine  of  this  quiet  morning. 
It  was  a  peaceful  English-looking  picture 
that  ought  to  have  interested  her,  however 
familiar  it  may  have  been ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  only  to  look  at  it  once  more  that  she 
had  made  her  way  up  hither;  and  also  to 
breathe  the  cool  sweet  air  of  the  open,  and 
to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  white  wide  spaces  of  the 
sky  as  far  as  ever  she  could  hear. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  that  some 
one  was  behind  her  and  near  her,  and  in- 
stantly turning,  she  found  before  her  an 
elderly  man  with  a  voluminous  gray 
beard,  who  appeared  to  affect  some  kind 
of  concealment  by  the  way  he  wore  his 
hat  and  his  long  cloak. 

"God  save  you,  sweet  lady!"  he  had 
said,  almost  before  she  turned. 

But  if  this  stranger  imagined  that  by 
his  unlooked-for  approach  and  sudden 
address  he  was  likely  to  startle  the  young 
damsel  out  of  her  self-possession,  he  knew 
very  little  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

"Good -morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Wizard,"  said  she,  with  perfect  calmness, 
and  she  regarded  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  nothing  beyond  a  mild  curiosity. 
Indeed,  it  was  rather  he  who  was  embar- 
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mssod.  H(^  looked  ;ii  ]wv  vviili  a  kind  of 
woiulcM"  -and  admiration  also;  and  if  she 
had  been  sulliciently  heedful  and  watch- 
ful she  might  have  observed  that  his  eyes, 
which  were  sin<2^ularly  dark,  had  a  <^ood 
deal  of  animation  in  thc^ni  for  one  of  his 
years.  It  was  only  afttn*  a  second  or  so 
of  this  bewildered  and  adrnirin^];'  contem- 
plation of  her  that  he  managed  to  say,  in 
a  grave  and  formal  voice,  something  in 
praise  of  her  courage  in  thus  keeping  the 
appointment  he  had  sought. 

"Nay,  good  sir,"  said  she,  with  much 
complacency,  "trouble  not  yourself  about 
me.  There  is  no  harm  in  going  out  to 
gather  a  few  flowers  in  the  field,  surely. 
If  there  be  any  danger,  it  is  rather  you 
that  have  to  fear  it,  for  there  is  the  pil- 
lory for  them  that  go  about  the  country 
divining  for  gold  and  silver." 

"It  is  for  no  such  vain  and  idle  pur- 
poses that  I  use  my  art,"  said  he;  and  he 
regarded  her  with  such  an  intensity  of 
interest  that  sometimes  he  stumbled  for- 
getfully in  his  speech,  as  if  he  were  re- 
peating a  lesson  but  ill  prepared.  "It  is 
for  the  revelation  of  the  future  to  them 
that  are  born  under  fortunate  planets. 
And  you  are  one  of  these,  sweet  lady,  or 
I  would  not  have  summoned  you  to  a 
meeting  that  might  have  seemed  perilous 
to  one  of  less  courage  and  good  heart.  If 
it  please  you  to  listen,  I  can  forecast  that 
that  will  befall  you — " 

"Nay,  good  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  have  heard  it  frequently,  though  per- 
haps never  from  one  so  skilled.  'Tis  but 
a  question  between  dark  and  fair,  with 
plenty  of  money  and  lands  thrown  in. 
For  that  matter,  I  might  set  up  in  the 
trade  myself.  But  if  you  could  tell  me, 
now — " 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you — if  by  my  art  I 
could  show  you,"  said  he,  with  a  solemni- 
ty that  was  at  least  meant  to  be  impress- 
ive (though  this  young  maid,  with  her  lips 
inclining  to  a  smile,  and  her  inscrutable 
eyes,  did  not  seem  much  awe-stricken) — 
"if  I  could  convince  you,  sweet  lady,  that 
you  shall  marry  neither  dark  nor  fair 
among  any  of  those  that  would  now  fain 
win  you — and  rumor  says  there  be  several 
of  those — what  then  ?" 

"Rumor  ?"  she  repeated,  with  the  col- 
or swiftly  mantling  in  her  face.  But  she 
was  startled,  and  she  said,  quickly,  ' '  What 
do  you  say,  good  wizard  ?  Not  any  one 
that  I  know  ?  What  surety  have  you  of 
that  ?     Is  it  true  ?     Can  you  show  it  to 
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m(5  ?  Can  you  assure  me  of  it  ?  Is  your 
skill  so  great  that  you  can  prove  to  mo 
that  your  prophecy  is  aught  but  idle 
guessing  ?  No  one  that  I  have  seen  as 
yet,  say  you  ?  Why,"  she  added,  half  to 
herself,  "  but  that  were  good  news  for  my 
gossip  Prue." 

"My  daughter,"  said  this  elderly  per- 
son, in  slow  and  measured  tones,  "it  is 
not  to  all  that  the  stars  have  been  so  pro- 
pitious at  their  birth." 

"Good  sir,"  said  she,  with  some  eager- 
ness, "I  beseech  you  forgive  me  if  I  at- 
tend you  not;  but — but  this  is  the  truth, 
now,  as  to  how  I  came  in  answer  to  your 
message  to  me.  I  will  speak  plain.  Per- 
chance rumor  hath  not  quite  belied  herself. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  who  think  too 
well  of  me,  and  would  have  me  choose 
him  or  him  to  be  my  lover;  and — and — do 
you  see  now  ? — if  there  were  one  of  those 
that  I  would  fain  have  turn  aside  from 
idle  thoughts  of  me  and  show  more  favor 
to  my  dear  cousin  and  gossip  Prudence 
Shawe — nay,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  good 
wizard,  I  came  here  to  seek  of  your  skill 
whether  it  could  afford  some  charm  and 
magic  that  would  direct  his  heart  to  her. 
I  have  heard  of  such  things — " 

And  here  she  stopped  abruptly,  in  some 
confusion,  for  she  had  in  her  eagerness 
admitted  a  half -belief  in  the  possible  power 
of  his  witchcraft  which  she  had  been  care- 
ful to  conceal  before.  She  had  professed 
incredulity  by  her  very  manner ;  she  had 
almost  laughed  at  his  pretensions ;  she  had 
intimated  that  she  had  come  hither  only 
out  of  curiosity;  but  now  she  had  blun- 
dered into  the  confession  that  she  had 
cherished  some  vague  hope  of  obtaining  a 
love-philtre,  or  some  such  thing,  to  trans- 
fer away  from  herself  to  her  friend  the  af- 
fections of  one  of  those  suitors  whose  ex- 
istence seemed  to  be  so  well  known  to  the 
wizard.  However,  he  soon  relieved  her 
from  her  embarrassment  by  assuring  her 
that  this  that  she  demanded  was  far  away 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  art,  which  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  discovery  and  reve- 
lation of  such  secrets  as  still  lay  within 
the  future. 

"And  if  so,  good  sir,"  said  she,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "that  were  enough, 
or  nearly  enough,  so  that  you  can  con- 
vince us  of  it." 

"To  you  yourself  alone,  gracious  lady," 
said  he,  "can  I  reveal  that  which  will 
happen  to  you.  Nay,  more,  so  fortunate 
is   the   conjunction   of   the   planets   that 
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reigned  at  your  birtT^ — tlie  ultimum  sup- 
pi  icium  auri  might  almost  have  been  de- 
clared to  you — that  I  can  summon  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  be  he  where  he  may, 
the  man  that  you  shall  hereafter  marry, 
or  soon  or  late  I  know  not:  if  you  will, 
you  can  behold  him  at  such  and  such  a 
time,  at  such  and  such  a  place,  as  the  stars 
shall  appoint." 

She  looked  puzzled,  half-incredulous 
and  perplexed,  inclined  to  smile,  blushing 
somewhat,  and  all  uncertain. 

"  It  is  a  temptation — I  were  no  woman 
else,"  said  she,  with  a  laugh.  "Nay,  but 
if  I  can  see  him,  why  may  not  others  ? 
And  if  I  can  show  them  him  who  is  to 
be  my  worshipful  lord  and  master,  why, 
then,  my  gossip  Prue  may  have  the  better 
chance  of  reaching  the  goal  where  I  doubt 
not  her  heart  is  fixed.  Come,  then,  to 
prove  your  skill,  good  sir.  Where  shall 
I  see  him,  and  when  ?  Must  I  use  charms  ? 
W^ill  he  speak,  think  you,  or  pass  as  a 
gliost  ?  But  if  he  be  not  a  proper  man, 
good  wizard,  by  my  life  I  w^ill  have  none 
of  him,  nor  of  your  magic  either." 

She  was  laughing  now,  and  rather 
counterfeiting  a  kind  of  scorn;  but  she 
was  curious;  and  she  watched  him  with 
a  lively  interest  as  he  took  forth  from  a 
small  leather  bag  a  little  folded  piece  of 
paper,  which  he  carefully  opened. 

"I  can  not  answer  all  your  questions, 
my  daughter,"  said  he;  "I  can  but  pro- 
ceed according  to  my  art.  Whether  the 
person  you  will  see  may  be  visible  to  oth- 
ers I  know  not,  nor  can  I  tell  you  aught 
of  his  name  or  condition.  Pray  Heaven 
he  be  worthy  of  such  beauty  and  gentle- 
ness ;  for  I  had  heard  of  you,  gracious  lady, 
but  rumor  had  but  poor  words  to  describe 
such  a  rarity  and  a  prize." 

' '  Nay, "  said  she,  in  tones  of  reproof  (but 
the  color  had  mounted  to  a  face  that  cer- 
tainly showed  no  sign  of  displeasure), 
"you  speak  like  one  of  the  courtiers 
now." 

"This  charm,"  said  he,  dropping  his 
eyes,  and  returning  to  his  grave  and  form- 
al tones,  ' '  is  worth  naught  without  a 
sprig  of  rosemary ;  that  must  you  get,  and 
you  must  place  it  within  the  paper  in  a 
tlireefold  manner — thus;  and  then,  when 
Sol  and  Luna  are  both  in  the  descendant 
— but  I  forget  me,  the  terms  of  my  art  are 
unknown  to  you ;  I  must  speak  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue ;  and  meanwhile  you  shall  see 
the  charm,  that  there  is  nothing  wicked 
or  dangerous  in  it,  but  only  the  where- 


withal to  bring  about  a  true  lovers'  meet- 
ing." 

He  handed  her  the  open  piece  of  paper ; 
but  she,  having  glanced  at  the  writing, 
gave  it  him  back  again. 

"  I  pray  you  read  it  to  me,"  she  said. 

He  regarded  her  for  a  second  with  some 
slight  surprise ;  but  he  took  the  paper,  and 
read  aloud,  slowly,  the  lines  written  there- 
on: 

"  Da7'e  you  Jiaunt  our  hallowed  green  ? 

None  hut  fairies  here  are  seen. 
Down  and  sleep, 
Wake  and  weep, 

Pinch  him  black,  and  pinch  him  blue, 

That  seeks  to  steal  a  lover  true. 

WJien  you  come  to  hear  us  sina. 

Or  to  tread  our  fairy  ring, 
•  Pinch  him  black,  and  pinch  him  blue — 

Oh,  thus  our  nails  shall  handle  you  P'' 

"  Why,  'tis  like  what  my  father  wrote 
about  Heme  the  Hunter,"  said  she,  with  a 
touch  of  indifference ;  perhaps  she  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  something  more  weird  and 
unholy. 

"Please  you,  forget  not  the  rosemary; 
nothing  will  come  of  it  else,"  he  con- 
tinued. ' '  Then  this  you  must  take  in 
your  hand  secretly,  and  when  no  one  has 
knowledge  of  your  outgoing  ;  and  when 
Luna — nay,  but  I  mean  when  the  moon 
has  risen  to-night  so  that,  standing  in  the 
church-yard,  you  shall  see  it  over  the  roof 
of  the  church,  then  must  you  go  to  the 
yew-tree  that  is  in  the  middle  of  the  church- 
yard, and  there  you  shall  scrape  away  a 
little  of  the  earth  from  near  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  bury  this  paper,  and  put  the  earth 
firmly  down  on  it  again,  saying  thrice, 
Hieronymo !  Hieronymo !  Hieronymo ! 
You  follow  me,  sweet  lady  ?" 

" 'Tis  simple  enough,"  said  she,  "but 
that  on  these  fine  evenings  the  people  are 
everywhere  about;  and  if  one  were  to  be 
seen  conjuring  in  the  church-yard — " 

"You  must  watch  your  opportunity, 
my  daughter,"  said  he,  speaking  with  an 
increased  assumption  of  authority.  ' '  One 
minute  will  serve  you ;  and  this  is  all  that 
needs  be  done." 

"  Truly  ?  Is  this  all  ?"  said  she,  and  she 
laughed  lightly.  ' '  Then  will  my  gallant, 
my  pride  o'  the  world,  my  lord  and  mas- 
ter, forthwith  spring  out  of  the  solid 
ground  ?  God  mend  me,  but  that  were  a 
fearful  meeting — in  a  church-yard !  Gen- 
tle wizard,  I  pray  you — " 

"Not  so,"  he  answered,  interrupting 
her.  ' '  The  charm  will  work  there ;  you 
must  let  it  rest ;  the  night  dews  shall  nour- 
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ish  it;  the  slow  hours  shall  pass  over  it; 
and  tlie  spirits  that  liaiuit  these  precincts 
ninst  know  of  it,  that  they  may  prepare 
tlie  nieetiii<^.  To-night,  tlien,  sweet  lady, 
you  shall  place  this  charm  in  the  church- 
yard at  tlie  foot  of  the  yew-tree,  and  to- 
morrow at  twelve  of  the  clock — " 

"By  your  leave,  not  to-morrow,"  said 
•she,  peremptorily.  "Not  to-morrow, 
good  wizard;  for  my  father  comes  home 
to-morrow;  and,  by  my  life,  I  would  not 
miss  the  going  forth  to  meet  him  for  all 
the  lovers  between  here  and  London 
town !" 

"Your  father  comes  home  to-morrow. 
Mistress  Judith  ?"  said  he,  in  somewhat 
startled  accents. 

' '  In  truth  he  does ;  and  Master  Tyler 
also,  and  Julius  Shawe — there  will  be  a 
goodly  company,  I  warrant  you,  come 
riding  to-morrow  through  Shipston  and 
Tredington  and  Alderminster ;  and  by 
your  leave,  reverend  sir,  the  magic  must 
wait." 

"That  were  easily  done,"  he  answered, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  ' '  by  the  altera- 
tion of  a  sign,  if  the  day  following  might 
find  you  at  liberty.  Will  it  so,  gracious 
lady?" 

' '  The  day  after  ?  At  what  time  of  the 
•day  ?"  she  asked. 

' '  The  alteration  of  the  sign  will  make 
it  but  an  hour  earlier,  if  I  mistake  not; 
^hat  is  to  say,  at  eleven  of  the  forenoon 
you  must  be  at  the  appointed  place — " 

"Where,  good  wizard?"  said  she — • 
"  where  am  I  to  see  the  wraith,  the  ghost, 
the  phantom  husband  that  is  to  own  me  ?" 

"That  know  I  not  myself  as  yet;  but 
my  aids  and  familiars  will  try  to  discover 
it  for  me,"  he  answered,  taking  a  small 
;sun-dial  out  of  his  pocket  and  adjusting 
it  as  he  spoke. 

"And  with  haste,  so  please  you,  good 
;sir,"  said  she,  "for  I  would  not  that  any 
chance  comer  had  a  tale  of  this  meeting 
to  carry  back  to  the  gossips." 

He  stooped  down  and  placed  the  sun- 
dial carefully  on  the  ground,  at  a  spot 
where  the  young  corn  was  but  scant 
enough  on  the  dry  red  soil,  and  then  with 
his  forefinger  he  traced  two  or  three  lines 
and  a  semicircle  on  the  crumbling  earth. 

"  South  by  west,"  said  he,  and  he  mut- 
tered some  words  to  himself.  Then  he 
looked  up.  "  Know  you  the  road  to  Bid- 
ford,  sweet  lady  ?" 

"As  well  as  I  know  my  own  ten  fin- 
;gers,"  she  answered. 


"For  myself,  I  know  it  not,  but  if  my 
art  is  not  misleading  there  should  be,  about 
a  mile  or  more  along  that  road,  another 
road  at  right  angles  with  it,  bearing  to  the 
right,  and  there  at  the  junction  should 
stand  a  cross  of  stone.     Is  it  so  ?" 

"'Tis  the  lane  that  leads  to  Shottery; 
well  I  know  it,"  she  said. 

"So  it  has  been  appointed,  then,"  said 
he,  ' '  if  the  stars  continue  their  protection 
over  you.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at 
eleven  of  the  forenoon,  if  you  be  within 
stone's-throw  of  the  cross  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads,  there  shall  you  see,  or  my  art 
is  strangely  mistaken,  the  man  or  gentle- 
man— nay,  I  know  not  whether  he  be  par- 
son or  layman,  soldier  or  merchant,  knight 
of  the  shire  or  plain  goodman  Dick — I 
say  there  shall  you  see  him  that  is  to  win 
you  and  wear  you;  but  at  what  time  you 
shall  become  his  wife,  and  where,  and  in 
what  circumstances,  I  can  not  reveal  to 
you.     I  have  done  my  last  endeavor." 

"Nay,  do  not  hold  me  ungrateful,"  she 
said,  though  there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
' '  but  surely,  good  sir,  what  your  skill  has 
done,  that  it  can  also  undo.  If  it  have 
power  to  raise  a  ghost,  surely  it  has  power 
to  lay  him.  And  truly,  if  he  be  a  ghost, 
I  will  not  have  him.  And  if  he  be  a  man, 
and  have  a  red  beard,  I  will  not  have  him. 
And  if  he  be  a  slape-face,  I  will  have  none 
of  him.  And  if  he  have  thin  legs,  he  may 
walk  his  ways  for  me.  Good  wizard,  if  I 
like  him  not,  you  must  undo  the  charm." 

"My  daughter,  you  have  a  light  heart," 
said  he,  gravely.  "May  the  favoring 
planets  grant  it  lead  you  not  into  mis- 
chief; there  be  unseen  powers  that  are 
revengeful.  And  now  I  must  take  my 
leave,  gracious  lady.  I  have  given  you 
the  result  of  much  study  and  labor,  of 
much  solitary  communion  with  the  hea- 
venly bodies ;  take  it,  and  use  it  with  heed, 
and  so  fare  you  w^ell." 

He  was  going,  but  she  detained  him. 

"Good  sir,  I  am  your  debtor,"  said  she, 
with  the  red  blood  mantling  in  her  fore- 
head, for  all  through  this  interview  she 
had  clearly  recognized  that  she  was  not 
dealing  with  any  ordinary  mendicant  for- 
tune-teller. "So  much  labor  and  skill  I 
can  not  accept  from  you  without  becoming 
a  beggar.     I  pray  you — " 

He  put  up  his  hand. 

"Not  so,"  said  he,  with  a  certain  grave 
dignity.  ' '  To  have  set  eyes  on  the  fairest 
maid  in  Warwickshire — as  I  have  heard 
you  named — were  surely  sufficient  recom- 
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pense  for  any  trouble;  and  to  have  had 
speech  of  you,  sweet  lady,  is  what  many 
a  one  would  ventu^'e  much  for.  But  I 
would  humbly  kiss  your  hand;  and  so 
again  fare  you  well." 

"God  shield  you,  most  courteous  wiz- 
ard, and  good-day,"  said  she,  as  he  left; 
and  for  a  second  she  stood  looking  after 
him  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  for  this  extraor- 
dinary courtesy  and  dignity  of  manner 
were  certainly  not  what  she  had  expected 
to  find  in  a  vagabond  purveyor  of  magic. 
But  now  he  was  gone,  and  she  held  the 
charm  in  her  hand,  and  so  without  further 
ado  she  set  out  for  home  again,  getting 
down  through  the  brush-wood  to  the  wind- 
ing path. 

She  walked  quickly,  for  she  had  heard 
that  Master  BushelFs  daughter,  who  was 
to  be  married  that  day,  meant  to  beg  a 
general  holiday  for  the  school-boys ;  and 
she  knew  that  if  this  Avere  granted  these 
sharp-eyed  young  imps  would  soon  be 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  certain 
to  spy  out  the  wizard  if  he  were  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  when  she  had  got 
clear  of  this  hanging  copse,  that  is  known 
as  the  Wier  Brake,  and  had  reached  the 
open  meadows,  so  that  from  any  part 
around  she  could  be  seen  to  be  alone,  she 
had  nothing  further  to  fear,  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  leisurely  straying  in  quest 
of  flowers.  The  sun  was  hotter  on  the 
grass  now ;  but  the  swallows  were  busy  as 
ever  over  the  stream ;  and  the  great  bees 
hummed  loud  as  they  w^ent  past ;  and  here 
and  there  a  white  butterfly  fluttered  from 
petal  to  petal;  and,  far  away,  she  could 
hear  the  sound  of  children's  voices  in  the 
stillness.  She  was  in  a  gay  mood.  The 
interview  she  had  just  had  with  one  in 
league  w^ith  the  occult  powers  of  magic 
and  witchery  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
have  overawed  her.  Perhaps,  indeed,  she 
had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  to  try  the 
potent  charm  that  she  had  obtained ;  at  all 
events  the  question  did  not  weigh  heavily 
on  her.     For  now  it  was. 

Oh,  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
and  again  it  was, 

For  a  morn  in  spring  is  the  sweetest  thing 
Cometh  in  all  the  year! 

and  always  another  touch  of  color  added 
to  the  daintily  arranged  nosegay  in  her 
hand.  And  then,  of  a  sudden,  as  she 
chanced  to  look  ahead,  she  observed  a 
number  of  the  school-boys  come  swarm- 
ing down  to  the  foot-bridge ;  and  she  knew 


right  well  that  one  of  them — to  wit,  young- 
Willie  Hart— would  think  a  holiday  quite 
thrown  away  and  wasted  if  he  did  not 
manage  to  seek  out  and  secure  the  com- 
pany of  his  pretty  cousin  Judith. 

"Ah!  there,  now,"  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  as  she  watched  the  school -boys 
come  over  the  bridge  one  by  one  and  two 
by  two,  ' '  there,  now,  is  my  sweetheart  of 
sweethearts ;  there  is  my  prince  of  lovers ! 
If  ever  I  have  lover  as  faithful  and  kind 
as  he,  it  will  go  well.  '  Nay,  Susan,'  says- 
he,  '  I  love  you  not ;  you  kiss  me  hard,  and 
speak  to  me  as  if  I  were  still  a  child;  I 
love  Judith  better. '  And  how  cruel  of  my 
father  to  put  him  in  the  play,  and  to  slay 
him  so  soon;  but  perchance  he  will  call 
him  to  life  again — nay,  it  is  a  favorite  way 
with  him  to  do  that;  and  pray  Heaven  he 
bring  home  with  him  to-morrow  the  rest 
of  the  story,  that  Prue  may  read  it  to  me. 
And  so  are  you  there,  among  the  unruly 
imps,  you  young  Prince  Mamillius  ?  Have 
you  caught  sight  of  me  yet,  sweetheart 
blue -eyes?  Why,  come,  then;  you  will 
outstrip  them  all,  I  know,  when  you  get 
sight  of  Cousin  Judith ;  for  as  far  off  as 
you  are,  you  will  reach  me  first,  that  I  am 
sure  of;  and  then,  by  my  life,  sweetheart 
Willie,  you  shall  have  a  kiss  as  soft  as  a 
dove's  breast !" 

And  so  she  went  on  to  meet  them,  ar- 
ranging the  colors  of  her  straggling  blos- 
soms the  while,  with  now  and  again  a- 
snatch  of  careless  song : 

Come,  hloio  thy  horn,  hunter  ! 
Come,  blow  thy  horn,  hunter  ! 
Come,  hloio  thy  horn— jolly  hunter! 


CHAPTER  II. 

SIGNIOR  CRAB-APPLE. 

There  was  much  ado  in  the  house  all 
that  day,  in  view  of  the  home-coming  on 
the  morrow,  and  it  was  not  till  pretty  late 
in  the  evening  that  Judith  was  free  to- 
steal  out  for  a  gossip  w^ith  her  friend  and 
chief  companion.  Prudence  Shawe.  She 
had  not  far  to  go — but  a  couple  of  doors 
off,  in  fact ;  and  her  coming  was  observed 
by  Prudence  herself,  who  happened  to  be 
sitting  at  the  casemented  window  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  her  needle-work, 
there  being  still  a  clear  glow  of  twilight 
in  the  sky.  A  minute  or  so  thereafter 
the  two  friends  were  in  Prudence's  own 
chamber,  which  was  on  the  first  floor,  and 
looking  out  to  the  back  over  barns  and 
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orchards;  and  they  had  ji^one  to  the  win- 
dow, to  tlin  bench  tliere,  to  liave  tlieir 
secrets  tog-ether.  This  Prudence  Sliawe 
was  some  two  years  Judith's  junior — 
thouffli  slie  really  played  the  part  of  elder 
sister  to  her;  she  was  of  a  ))ale  complex- 
ion,   with    lig'ht   straw-colored   hair;   not 


formed  a  marked  contrast  to  this  dear 
cousin  and  willful  j^ossip  of  hers,  who  liad 
away  of  pleasin;^  herself  (more  especially 
if  she  thought  she  might  thereby  catch 
her  father's  eye)  in  apparel  as  in  most  oth- 
er things.  And  on  this  occasion — at  the 
outset  at  all  events — Judith  would  not 


-V 


^ 


"  THERE,  NOW,  IS    MY    SWEETHEART    OF    SWEETHEARTS." 


"very  pretty,  perhaps,  but  she  had  a  rest- 
ful kind  of  face  that  invited  friendli- 
ness and  sympathy,  of  which  she  had  a 
large  abundance  to  give  in  return.  Her 
costume  was  of  a  Puritanical  plainness 
and  primness,  both  in  the  fashion  of  it 
and  in  its  severe  avoidance  of  color;  and 
that  was  not  the  only  point  on  which  she 


have  a  word  said  about  the  assignation  of 
the  morning.  The  wizard  was  dismissed 
from  her  mind  altogether.  It  was  about 
the  home-coming  of  the  next  day  that  she 
was  all  eagerness  and  excitement ;  and  her 
chief  prayer  and  entreaty  was  that  her 
friend  Prudence  should  go  with  her  to 
welcome  the  travellers  home. 
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"Nay,  but  you  must  and  shall,  dear 
Prue;  sweet  mouse,  I  Beg  it  of  you!"  she 
was  urging.  ' '  Every  one  at  New  Place 
is  so  busy  that  they  have  fixed  upon  Si- 
gnior  Crab-apple  to  ride  Avitli  me ;  and  you 
know  I  can  not  suffer  him ;  and  I  shall 
not  have  a  word  of  my  father  all  the  way 
back,  not  a  word;  there  will  be  nothing 
but  a  discourse  about  fools,  and  idle  jests, 
and  Wiseman  Matthew  the  hero  of  the 
day-" 

"Dear  Judith,  I  can  not  understand 
how  you  dislike  the  old  man  so,"  her  com- 
panion said,  in  that  smooth  voice  of  hers. 
' '  I  see  no  garden  that  is  better  tended 
than  yours." 

"I  would  I  could  let  slip  the  mastiff  at 
his  unmannerly  throat!"  was  the  quick 
reply — and  indeed  for  a  second  she  look- 
ed as  if  she  would  fain  have  seen  that 
wish  fulfilled.  "The  vanity  of  him! — 
the  puffed-up  pride  of  him! — he  thinks 
there  be  none  in  Warwickshire  but  him- 
self wise  enough  to  talk  to  my  father ;  and 
the  way  he  dogs  his  steps  if  he  be  walking 
in  the  garden — no  one  else  may  have  a 
word  with  him ! — sure  my  father  is  suffi- 
ciently driven  forth  by  the  preachers  and 
the  i3salm -singing  within -doors  that  out-of- 
doors,  in  his  own  garden,  he  might  have 
some  freedom  of  speech  with  his  own 
daughter — " 

"Judith,  Judith,"  her  friend  said,  and 
she  put  her  hand  on  her  arm,  "you  have 
such  willful  thoughts,  and  wild  words 
too.  I  am  sure  your  father  is  free  of  speech 
with  every  one — gentle  and  simple,  old 
and  young,  it  matters  not  who  it  is  that 
approaches  him." 

"This  Signior  Crab-apple  truly!"  the 
other  exclaimed,  in  the  impetuosity  of  her 
scorn.  "  If  his  heart  be  as  big  as  a  crab- 
apple,  I  greatly  doubt ;  but  that  it  is  of  like 
quality  I'll  be  sworn.  And  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  railing  tongue!  All  women 
are  fools — vools  he  calls  them,  rather — first 
and  foremost;  and  most  men  are  fools; 
but  of  all  fools  there  be  none  like  the  fools 
of  Warwickshire  —  that  is  because  my 
worshipful  goodman  gardener  comes  all 
the  way  from  Bewdley.  'Tis  meat  and 
drink  to  him,  he  says,  to  discover  a  fool, 
though  how  he  should  have  any  difficulty 
in  the  discovering,  seeing  that  we  are  all 
of  us  fools,  passes  my  understanding. 
Nay,  but  I  know  what  set  him  after  that 
quarry;  'twas  one  day  in  the  garden,  and 
my  father  was  just  come  home  from  Lon- 
don, and  he  was  talking  to  my  uncle  Gil- 


bert, and  was  laughing  at  what  his  friend 
Benjamin  Jonson  had  said,  or  had  writ- 
ten, I  know  not  which.  '  Of  all  beasts  in 
the  world,'  says  he,  'I  love  most  the  seri- 
ous ass.'  Then  up  steps  goodman  Mat- 
thew. 'There  be  plenty  of  'em  about 
'ere,  zur,'  says  he,  with  a  grin  on  his  face 
like  that  on  a  cat  when  a  dog  has  her  by 
the  tail.  And  my  father,  who  will  talk 
to  any  one,  as  you  say  truly,  and  about 
anything,  and  always  with  the  same  at- 
tention, must  needs  begin  to  challenge 
goodman  Crab-apple  to  declare  the  great- 
est fools  that  ever  he  had  met  with ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  ancient  sour-face 
hath  been  on  the  watch — and  it  suits  well 
with  his  opinion  of  other  people  and  his 
opinion  of  himself  as  the  only  wise  man 
in  the  world — I  say  ever  since  he  hath  been 
on  the  watch  for  fools;  and  the  greater 
the  fool  the  greater  his  wisdom,  I  reckon, 
that  can  find  him  out.  A  purveyor  of 
fools ! — a  goodly  trade !  I  doubt  not  but 
that  it  likes  him  better  than  the  tending- 
of  apricots  when  he  has  the  free  range  of 
the  ale-houses  to  work  on.  He  will  bring 
a  couple  of  them  into  the  garden  when 
my  father  is  in  the  summer-house.  '  'Ere,, 
zur,  please  you  come  out  and  look  'ere,, 
zur;  'ere  be  a  brace  of  rare  vools.'  And 
the  poor  clowns  are  proud  of  it ;  they  stand 
and  look  at  each  other  and  laugh.  '  We 
be,  zur — we  be.'  And  then  my  father  will 
say  no,  and  will  talk  with  them,  and  cheer 
them  with  assurance  of  their  wisdom ;  then 
must  they  have  spiced  bread  and  ale  ere 
they  depart;  and  this  is  a  triumph  for 
Master  Matthew — the  withered,  shrivelled, 
dried-up,  cankered  nutshell  that  he  is!" 

"  Dear  Judith,  pray  have  patience — in- 
deed you  are  merely  jealous." 

"Jealous!"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  her 
scorn  of  this  ill-conditioned  old  man  put 
that  well  out  of  the  question. 

"You  think  he  has  too  much  of  your 
father's  company,  and  you  like  it  not; 
but  consider  of  it,  Judith,  he  being  in  the 
garden,  and  your  father  in  the  summer- 
house,  and  wh  en  your  father  is  tired  for  the 
moment  of  his  occupation,  whatever  that 
may  be,  then  can  he  step  out  and  speak 
to  this  goodman  Matthew,  that  amuses 
him  with  his  biting  tongue,  and  with  the 
self-sufficiency  of  his  wisdom — nay,  I  sus- 
pect your  father  holds  him  to  be  a  greater 
fool  than  any  that  he  makes  sport  of,  and 
that  he  loves  to  lead  him  on." 

"And  why  should  my  father  have  to 
be  in  the  summer-house  but  that  in-doors. 
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the  wool -spinning:  is  liardly  more  con- 
stant tlian  (lio  lecluriiif,'-  and  IIh^  singing 
of  psalms  :m(l  hymns  V 

"Judith!  Judith!"  said  her  gentle 
friend,  with  real  trouble  on  her  face, 
"you  grieve  me  when  you  talk  like  that 
— ind(MHl  you  do,  sweetheart  I  There  is 
not  a  morning  nor  a  night  passes  that  I 
do  not  pray  the  Lord  tliat  your  heart  may 
be  softened  and  led  to  our  ways — nay,  far 
from  that,  but  to  the  Lord's  own  ways — 
and  the  answer  will  come ;  I  have  faith ; 
I  know  it ;  and  God  send  it  speedily,  for 
you  are  like  an  own  sister  to  me,  and  my 
heart  yearns  over  you  !" 

The  other  sat  silent  for  a  second.  She 
could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  obvi- 
ous sincerity,  the  longing  kindness  of  her 
friend,  but  she  would  not  confess  as  much 
in  words. 

"As  yet,  sweet  Prue,"  said  she,  lightly, 
"I  suppose  I  am  of  the  unregenerate,  and 
if  it  is  wicked  to  cherish  evil  thoughts 
of  your  neighbor,  then  am  I  not  of  the 
elect,  for  I  heartily  wish  that  Tom  Quiney 
and  some  of  the  youths  would  give  Mat- 
thew gardener  a  sound  ducking  in  a 
horse-pond,  to  tame  his  arrogance  withal. 
But  no  matter.  What  say  you,  dear 
Prue  ?  Will  you  go  with  me  to-morrow, 
so  that  we  may  have  the  lad  Tookey  in 
charge  of  us,  and  Signior  Crab-apple  be 
left  to  his  weeding  and  graffing  and  rail- 
ing at  human  kind  ?     Do,  sweet  mouse — " 

"The  maids  are  busy  now,  Judith," 
said  she,  doubtfully. 

"But  a  single  day,  dear  mouse!"  she 
urged.  "And  if  we  go/early  we  may  get 
as  far  as  Shipston,  and  await  them  there. 
Have  you  no  desire  to  meet  your  brother, 
Prudence — to  be  the  first  of  all  to  Avelcome 
him  home  ?  Nay,  that  is  because  you  can 
have  him  in  your  company  as  often  as  you 
wish;  there  is  no  goodman-wiseman-fool 
to  come  between  you." 

"Dear  heart,"  said  Prudence  Shawe, 
with  a  smile,  "I  know  not  what  is  the 
witchery  of  you,  but  there  is  none  I  wot 
of  that  can  say  you  nay." 

"You  will,  then?"  said  the  other,  joy- 
fully. "Ah,  look,  now,  the  long  ride 
home  we  shall  have  with  my  father,  and 
all  the  news  I  shall  have  to  tell  him! 
And  all  good  news,  Prue ;  scarcely  a  whit 
or  bit  that  is  not  good  news:  the  roan 
that  he  bought  at  Evesham  is  well  of  her 
lameness — good ;  and  the  King's  mulberry 
is  thriving  bravely  (I  wonder  that  wise- 
man  Matthew  has  not  done  it  a  mischief 


in  the  night-time,  for  tlie  King,  being  above 
him  in  station,  must  needs  have  nothing 
from  him  }>ut  sour  and  envious  wordsj ; 
and  then  the  twenty  acres  that  my  father 
so  set  his  heart  upon  he  is  to  have — I  hear 
that  the  Combes  have  said  as  much — and 
my  father  will  be  right  well  pleased;  and 
the  vicar  is  talking  no  longer  of  building 
the  new  piggery  over  against  the  garden — 
at  least  for  the  i)resent  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done :  all  good  news ;  but  there  is  better 
still,  as  you  know;  for  what  will  he  say 
when  he  discovers  that  I  have  taught  Bess 
Hall  to  ride  the  mastiff  ?" 

"  Pray  you  have  a  care,  dear  Judith," 
said  her  friend,  with  some  apprehension 
on  her  face.  " 'Tis  a  dangerous-looking 
beast." 

"A  lamb,  a  very  lamb!"  was  the  con- 
fident answer.  "Well,  now,  and  as  we 
are  riding  home  he  will  tell  me  of  all  the 
things  he  has  brought  from  London ;  and 
you  know  he  has  always  something  pret- 
ty for  you,  sweet  Puritan,  though  you  re- 
gard such  adornments  as  snares  and  pit- 
falls. And  this  time  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
silver  brooch  for  you,  dear  mouse,  that  so 
you  must  needs  wear  it  and  show  it,  or  he 
will  mark  its  absence;  and  for  the  others 
let  us  guess;  let  us  see.  There  may  be 
some  more  of  that  strange-fashioned  Mu- 
rano  glass  for  Susan,  for  as  diflicult  as  it 
is  to  carry ;  and  some  silk  hangings  or  the 
like  for  my  mother,  or  store  of  napery, 
perchance,  which  she  prizeth  more ;  and  be 
sure  there  is  the  newest  book  of  sermons 
from  Paul's  Church-yard  for  the  Doctor; 
a  greyhound,  should  he  hear  of  a  famous 
one  on  the  way,  for  Thomas  Combe ;  toys 
for  the  little  Harts,  that  is  certain;  for 
my  aunt  Joan  —  what?  —  a  silver-topped 
jug,  or  some  perfumes  of  musk  and  civ- 
et ? — and  what  else — and  for  whom  else — 
well^" 

' '  But  what  for  yourself,  dear  Judith  ?" 
her  friend  said,  with  a  smile.  "Will 
he  forget  you  ?  Has  Matthew  gardener 
driven  you  out  even  from  his  recollec- 
tion ?  Will  he  not  have  for  you  a  pretty 
pair  of  rose  shoe-strings,  or  one  of  the 
new  tasselled  French  hoods  they  are 
speaking'  of,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
that  will  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  lads  in 
Stratford  twice  further  round  ?  You  are 
a  temptress  surely,  sweetheart ;  I  half  for- 
get that  such  vanities  should  displease 
me  when  I  see  the  way  you  wear  them; 
and  that  I  think  you  must  take  from  your 
father,  Judith;  for  no  matter  how  plain 
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his  apparel  is — and  it  is  plain  indeed  for 
one  that  owns  the  New  Place — he  wears 
it  with  such  an  ease,  and  with  such  a 
grace  and  simplicity,  that  you  would  say 
a  prince  should  wear  it  even  so." 

"You  put  me  off,  Prue,"  her  friend 
said,  with  a  sort  of  good-natured  impa- 
tience. ' '  Why,  I  was  showing  you  what 
nicelings  and  delicates  my  father  was 
bringing,  and  what  I  had  thought  to  say 
was  this :  that  he  may  have  this  for  one, 
and  that  for  the  other,  and  many  a  one 
proud  to  be  remembered  (as  I  shall  be  if 
he  thinks  of  me),  but  this  that  I  know 
he  is  bringing  for  little  Bess  Hall  is 
something  w^orth  all  of  these,  for  it  is 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  love  of  his 
heart.  Na}^,  but  I  swear  it;  there  is  not 
a  human  creature  in  the  world  to  com- 
pare with  her  in  his  eyes ;  she  is  the  pearl 
that  he  wears  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  If 
it  were  London  town  she  wanted,  and  he 
could  give  it  to  her,  that  is  what  he  would 
bring  for  her." 

"What!  are  you  jealous  of  her  too*?" 
said  Prudence,  with  her  placid  smile. 

"By  yea  and  nay,  sweet  Puritan,  if  that 
will  content  you,  I  declare  it  is  not  so," 
was  the  quick  answer.  "Why,  Bess  is 
my  ally!  We  are  in  league,  I  tell  you; 
we  will  have  a  tussle  with  the  enemy  ere 
long ;  and,  by  my  life,  I  think  I  know  that 
that  will  put  goodm  an -Wiseman's  nose 
awry !" 

At  this  moment  the  secret  confabula- 
tion of  these  two  friends  was  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  broken  in  upon  by  a 
message  from  without.  Something  white 
came  fluttering  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  fell,  not  quite  into  Judith's  lap, 
which  was  probably  its  intended  destina- 
tion, but  down  toward  her  feet.  She 
stooped  and  picked  it  up;  it  was  a  letter, 
addressed  to  her,  and  tied  round  with  a 
bit  of  rose-red  silk  ribbon  that  was  neatly 
formed  into  a  true-lover's  knot. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PLANTING  OF   THE   CHARM. 

The  embarrassment  that  ensued — on 
her  part  only,  for  the  pale  and  gentle  face 
of  her  friend  betrayed  not  even  so  much 
as  surprise — was  due  to  several  causes. 
Judith  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In 
her  earlier  years  she  had  been  a  somewhat 
delicate  child,  and  had  consequently  been 


excused  from  the  ordinary  tuition,  slight 
as  that  usually  was  in  the  case  of  girls ; 
but  when,  later  on,  she  grew  into  quite 
firm  and  robust  health,  in  her  willfulness 
and  pride  and  petulance  she  refused  to  re- 
transform  herself  into  a  child  and  submit 
to  be  taught  children's  lessons.      More- 
over, she  had  an  acute  and  alert  brain; 
and  she  had  a  hundred  reasons  ready  to 
show  that  w^hat  was  in  reality  a  mere 
wayw^ardness  on  her  part  was  the  most 
wise   and   natural   thing   in   the  world; 
while  her  father,  who  had  a  habitual  and 
great  tolerance  for  everything  and  every- 
body that  came  within  his  reach,  laughed 
with  her  rather  than  at  her,  and  said  she 
should  do  very  well  without  book-learn- 
ing so  long  as  those  pink  roses  shone  in 
her  cheeks.     But  she  had  one  reason  that 
was  not  merely  an  excuse.     Most  of  the 
printed  matter  that  reached  the  house  was 
brought  thither  by  this  or  that  curate,  or 
by  this  or  that  famous  preacher,  who,  in 
going  through  the  country,  was  sure  of 
an  eager  and  respectful  welcome  at  New 
Place ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  kindly  nor 
civilly  done  of  them — though  it  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  conscience — 
that  they  should  carry  thither  and  read 
aloud,  amongst  other  things,  the  fierce  de- 
nunciations of  stage-plays  and  stage-play- 
ers which  were  common  in  the  polemical 
and    puritanical    literature    of   the   day. 
Right  or  wrong,  Judith  resented  this  with 
a  vehement  indignation ;  and  she  put  a 
ban  upon  all  books,  judging  by  what  she 
had  heard  read  out  of  some ;  nay,  one  day 
she  had  come  into  the  house  and  found 
her  elder  sister,  who  was  not  then  mar- 
ried, greatly  distressed,  and  even  in  the 
bitterness  of  tears ;  and  when  she  discov- 
ered that  the  cause  of  this  was  a  pamphlet 
that  had  been  given  to  Susanna,  in  which 
not  only  were  the  heinous  wickednesses  of 
plays  and  players  denounced,  but  also  her 
own  father  named  by  his  proper  name, 
Judith,  with  hot  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes, 
snatched  the  pamphlet  from  her  sister's 
hand  and  forthwith  sent  it  flying  through 
the  open  window  into  the  mud  without, 
notwithstanding  that  books  and  pamphlets 
were  scarce  and  valuable  things,  and  that 
this  one  had  been  lent.     And  when  she 
discovered  that  this  piece  of  writing  had 
been  brought  to  the  house  by  the  pious 
and  learned  Walter  Blaise — a  youthful  di- 
vine he  was  who  had  a  small  living  some 
few  miles  from  Stratford,  but  who  dwelt 
in  the  town,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
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^ag-er  and  (lis])utjitiou.s  of  tlio  Puritanical 
proiiclHM's  iJKM'o -it  in  no  vvn.y  niiti<>:iit<Hl 
hor  wrath  tliat  tliis  wortliy  Master  J^laisci 
was  i'o<j^ard(Hl  by  many,  and  (^vcn  o})enly 
.spoken  of,  as  a  suitor  for  lier  own  liand. 

"God  niond  nie,"said  she,  in  lier  an^er 
(and  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  mild- 
spoken  Prudence),  "  but  'tis  a  strange  way 
of  paying  court  to  a  young  woman  to 
bring  into  the  house  abuse  of  her  own 
father !  Sir  Parson  may  go  hang,  for  me !" 
And  for  many  a  day  she  would  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him ;  and  steeled  and  liard- 
ened  her  heart  not  only  against  him,  but 
against  the  doctrines  and  ways  of  conduct 
that  he  so  zealously  advocated;  and  she 
would  not  come  in  to  evening-  prayers 
when  he  hax)pened  to  be  present ;  and  wild 
horses  would  not  have  dragged  her  to  the 
parish  church  on  the  Sunday  afternoon 
that  it  was  his  turn  to  deliver  the  fort- 
nightly lecture  there.  However,  these 
things  abated  in  time.  Master  Walter 
Blaise  was  a  civil-spoken  and  an  earnest 
and  sincere  young  man,  and  Prudence 
Shawe  was  the  gentle  intermediary.  Ju- 
dith suffered  his  presence,  and  that  was 
about  all  as  yet;  but  she  would  not  look 
the  way  of  printed  books.  And  when 
Prudence  tried  to  entice  her  into  a  study 
of  the  mere  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing',  she  would  refuse  peremptorily, 
and  say,  with  a  laugh,  that,  could  she 
read,  the  first  thing  she  should  read  would 
be  plays,  which,  as  sweet  cousin  Prue  was 
aware,  were  full  of  tribulation  and  anguish, 
^nd  fit  only  for  the  foolish  Galatians  of 
the  world,  the  children  of  darkness  and 
the  devil.  But  this  obstinacy  did  not  pre- 
vent her  overcoming  her  dear  cousin 
Prue's  scruples,  and  getting  her  to  read 
•aloud  to  her  in  the  privacy  of  their  secret 
haunts  this  or  the  other  fragment  of  a 
play,  when  that  she  had  adroitly  purloin- 
ed a  manuscript  from  the  summer-house 
in  New  Place;  and  in  this  surreptitious 
manner  she  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  at  the  Globe  and  the 
Blackfriars  theatres  in  London,  which, 
had  they  but  guessed  of  it,  would  have 
considerably  astounded  her  mother,  her 
sister,  and  good  Parson  Blaise  as  well. 

In  more  delicate  matters  still,  Prudence 
was  her  confidante,  her  intermediary,  and 
amanuensis;  and  ordinarily  this  caused 
her  no  embarrassment,  for  she  wished  for 
no  secrets  with  any  of  human  kind.  But 
in  one  direction  she  had  formed  certain 
suspicions;  and  so  it  was  that  on  this  oc-  i 


casion,  wlien  she  stoo])ed  down  and  pick- 
ed u|)  th(5  l(itt(^r  that  had  been  so  d(;f tly 
thrown  in  at  the  casern(;nt,  hei*  face  Ihish- 
ed  somewhat. 

"I  know  from  whom  it  comes,"  said 
she,  and  she  seemed  inclined  to  put  it  into 
the  little  wallet  of  blue  satin  that  hung 
at  her  side. 

Then  she  glanced  at  Prudence's  eyes. 
There  was  nothing  there  in  the  least  ap- 
proaching displeasure  or  pique,  only  a 
quiet  amusement. 

"  It  was  cleverly  done,"  said  Prudence, 
and  she  raised  her  head  cautiously  and 
peeped  through  one  of  the  small  panes  of 
pale  green  glass.  But  the  twilight  had 
sunk  into  dusk,  and  any  one  outside 
could  easily  have  made  his  escape  unper- 
ceived  through  the  labyrinth  of  barns 
and  out-houses. 

Judith  glanced  at  the  handwriting 
again,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of 
carelessness : 

"There  be  those  who  have  plenty  of 
time,  surely,  for  showing  the  wonders  of 
their  skill.  Look  at  the  twisting  and 
turning  and  lattice-work  of  it — truly  he 
is  a  most  notable  clerk;  I  would  he  spent 
the  daylight  to  better  purpose.  Pead  it 
for  me,  sweet  Prue." 

She  would  have  handed  the  letter — 
with  much  studied  indifference  of  look 
and  manner — to  her  friend,  but  that  Pru- 
dence gently  refused  it. 

' '  'Tis  you  must  undo  the  string ;  you 
know  not  what  may  be  inside." 

So  Judith  herself  opened  the  letter, 
which  contained  merely  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mary, along  with  some  lines  written  in  a 
most  ornate  caligraphy. 

"What  does  he  say?"  she  asked,  but 
without  any  apparent  interest,  as  she 
gave  the  open  letter  to  her  companion. 

Prudence  took  the  letter  and  read 
aloud : 

"  Rosemary  is  for  ronemhrance 
Between  us  day  and  night ; 
Wishing  that  I  -might  always  have 
You  present  in  my 


This  from  your  true  ivell-ivisher,  and 
one  that  would  he  your  loving  servant 
unto  death.  T.  §." 

"The  idle  boy  I"  she  said,  and  again 
she  directed  a  quick  and  penetrating  look 
of  inquiry  to  her  friend's  face.  But  Pru- 
dence was  merely  regarding  the  elaborate 
handwriting.  There  was  no  trace  of 
wounded  pride  or  anything  of  the  kind 
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in  her  eves.    Nay,  she-iooked  up  and  said, 
with  a  smile, 

"For  one  that  can  wrestle  so  well, 
and  play  at  foot-ball,  and  throw  the 
sledge  as  they  say  he  can,  he  is  master  of 
a  most  delicate  handwriting." 

"But  the  rosemary,  Prue!"  Judith  ex- 
claimed, suddenly,  and  she  groped  about 
at  her  feet  until  she  had  found  it.  "  Why, 
now,  look  there,  was  ever  anything  so  for- 
tunate? Truly  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
rosemary,  and  my  reverend  wizard,  and 
the  charm  that  is  to  be  buried  to-night; 
and  you  know  not  a  word  of  the  story. 
Shall  I  tell  you,  sweet  mouse  ?  Is  there 
time  before  the  moon  appears  over  the 
roof  of  the  church  ? — for  there  I  am  sum- 
moned to  fearful  deeds.  Why,  Prue,  you 
look  as  frightened  as  if  a  ghost  had  come 
into  the  room — you  yourself  are  like  a 
ghost  now  in  the  dusk — or  is  it  the  coming 
moonlight  that  is  making  you  so  pale  ?" 

' '  I  had  thought  that  better  counsels 
would  have  prevailed  with  you,  Judith," 
she  said,  anxiously.  "I  knew  not  you 
had  gone  to  see  the  man,  and  I  reproach 
myself  that  I  have  been  an  agent  in  the 
matter." 

"A  mouth-piece  only,  sweet  Prue! — a 
mere  harmless,  innocent  whistle  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tune.  And  the 
business  was  not  so  dreadful  either ;  there 
was  no  caldron,  nor  playing  with  snakes 
and  newts,  no,  nor  whining  for  money, 
which  I  expected  most;  but  a  most  civil 
and  courteous  wizard,  a  most  town-bred 
wizard  as  ever  the  sun  set  eye  on,  that 
called  me  '  gracious  lady'  every  other 
moment,  and  would  not  take  a  penny  for 
his  pains.  Marry,  if  all  the  powers  of 
evil  be  as  well-behaved,  I  shall  have  less 
fear  of  them ;  for  a  more  civil-spoken  gen- 
tleman I  have  never  encountered;  and 
'  sweet  lady'  it  was,  and  '  gracious  lady, ' 
and  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  my  lord  bish- 
op ;  and  the  assurance  that  the  planets  and 
the  stars  were  holding  me  in  their  kindest 
protection;  and  a  promise  of  a  ghost  hus- 
band that  is  to  appear  that  I  may  judge 
whether  I  like  him  or  like  him  not;  and 
all  this  and  more — and  he  would  kiss  my 
hand,  and  so  farewell,  and  the  reverend 
magician  makes  his  obeisance  and  vanish- 
es, and  I  am  not  a  penny  the  poorer,  but 
only  the  richer  because  of  my  charm! 
There,  I  will  show  it  to  you,  dear  mouse." 
After  a  little  search  she  found  the  tiny 
document;  and  Prudence  Shawe  glanced 
over  it. 


"Judith!  Judith!"  said  she,  almost  in 
despair,  "  I  know  not  whither  your  will- 
fulness will  carry  you.  But  tell  me  what 
happened.  How  came  you  by  this  pa- 
per ?  And  what  ghost  husband  do  you 
speak  of  ?" 

Then  Judith  related,  with  much  cir- 
cumstantiality, what  had  occurred  that 
morning ;  not  toning  it  down  in  the  least, 
but  rather  exaggerating  here  and  there- 
for she  was  merry-hearted,  and  she  liked 
to  see  the  sweet  Puritan  face  grow  more 
and  more  concerned.  Moreover,  the  dull 
gray  light  outside,  instead  of  deepening 
into  dark,  appeared  to  be  becoming  a  trifle 
clearer,  so  that  doubtless  the  moon  was 
declaring  itself  somewhere;  and  she  Avas 
looking  forward,  when  the  time  came,  to 
securing  Prudence's  company  as  far  as  the- 
church-yard,  if  her  powers  of  persuasion 
were  equal  to  that, 

"But  you  will  not  go — surely  you  will 
not  go,  darling  Judith,"  said  Prudence, 
in  accents  of  quite  pathetic  entreaty. 
"You  know  the  sin  of  dealing  with  such 
ungodly  practices — nay,  and  the  danger 
too,  for  you  would  of  your  own  free-will 
go  and  seek  a  meeting  with  unholy  things, 
whereas  I  have  been  told  that  not  so  long^ 
ago  they  used  in  places  to  carry  a  pan  of 
frankincense  round  the  house  each  night 
to  keep  away  witchcraft  from  them  as  they 
slept.  I  beseech  you,  dearest  Judith,  give 
me  the  paper,  and  I  will  burn  it !" 

' '  Nay,  nay,  it  is  but  an  idle  tale,  a  jest ; 
I  trust  it  not,"  said  her  friend  to  re-as- 
sure her.  "Be  not  afraid,  sweet  Prue. 
Those  people  who  go  about  compelling 
the  planets  and  summoning  spirits  and 
the  like  have  lesser  power  than  the  vil- 
lage folk  imagine,  else  would  their  own 
affairs  thrive  better  than  they  seem  to  do. " 
' '  Then  give  me  the  paper ;  let  me  burn 
it,  Judith!" 

"  Nay,  nay,  mouse,"  said  she,  withhold- 
ing it ;  and  then  she  added,  with  a  sort  of 
grave  merriment  or  mischief  in  her  face  i 
"  W^hether  the  thing  be  aught  or  naught, 
sure  I  can  not  treat  so  ill  my  courteous 
wizard.  He  was  no  goose-herd,  I  tell 
you,  but  a  most  proper  and  learned  man ; 
and  he  must  have  the  chance  of  work- 
ing the  wonders  he  foretold.  Come,  now, 
think  of  it  with  reason,  dear  Prue.  If 
there  be  no  power  in  the  charm,  if  I  go  tO' 
Shottery  for  my  morning  walk  and  find 
no  one  in  the  lane,  who  is  harmed  ?  Why, 
no  one;  and  Grrandmother  Hathaway  is 
pleased,  and  will  show  me  how  her  garden 
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is  growiiij^'.  Tlieii,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  tlie  cliarm  work,  should  there  he 
some  oue  there,  what  evil  if  I  re<^ard 
him  as  I  pass  from  the  other  side  of  the 
way  ?  Is  it  such  a  wonder  that  one  should 
meet  a  stranp^er  on  the  Bidford  road  ? 
And  what  more  ?  Man  or  <>host,  lie  can 
not  make  me  marry  him  if  I  will  not. 
He  can  not  make  me  s])eak  to  him  if  I  will 
not.  And  if  he  would  put  a  hand  on  me, 
I  reckon  Roderigo  would  speedily  have  him 
by  the  throat,  as  I  hope  he  may  some  day 
have  goodman  Matthew." 

"But,  Judith,  such  things  are  unlawful 
and  forbidden — " 

"To you,  sweet  saint — to  you,"  said  the 
other,  with  much  good-humor.  "But  I 
have  not  learned  to  put  aside  childish 
things  as  yet;  and  this  is  only  a  jest,  good 
Prue ;  and  you,  that  are  so  faithful  to  your 
Avord,  even  in  the  smallest  trifle,  would 
not  have  me  break  my  promise  to  my  gen- 
tle wizard  ?  '  Gracious  lady, '  he  says,  and 
'sweet  lady,'  as  if  I  were  a  dame  of  the 
court;  it  were  unmannerly  of  me  not  to 
grant  him  this  small  demand — " 

"I  wish  I  had  misread  the  letter,"  said 
Prudence,  so  occupied  with  her  own  fears 
that  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  do. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  her  friend,  in  tones 
of  raillery ;  ' '  you  would  have  deceived  me  ? 
Is  this  your  honesty,  your  singleness  of 
heart,  sweet  Puritan  ?  You  Avould  have 
sent  me  on  some  fool's  errand,  would  you  ?" 

' '  And  if  it  were  to  be  know^n  you  had 
gone  out  to  meet  this  conjurer,  Judith, 
what  would  your  mother  and  sister  say  ? 
— and  your  father  ?"      :    r^ 

' '  My  mother  and  sister — hum !"  was  the 
demure  reply.  ' '  If  he  had  but  come  in  the 
garb  of  a  preacher,  with  a  Bible  under  one 
arm  and  a  prayer-book  under  the  other, 
I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  been  wel- 
come enough  at  New  Place — ay,  and  ev- 
erything in  the  house  set  before  him,  and 
a  Flanders  jug  full  of  Quiney's  best  claret 
withal  to  cheer  the  good  man.  But  when 
you  speak  of  my  father,  dear  Prue,  there 
you  are  wide  of  the  mark — wide,  wide  of 
the  mark;  for  the  wizard  is  just  such  an 
one  as  he  would  be  anxious  to  know  and 
see  for  himself.  Indeed,  if  my  mother 
and  Susan  would  have  the  house  filled 
with  preachers,  my  father  would  rather 
seek  his  company  from  any  strange  kind 
of  vagrant  cattle  you  could  find  on  the 
road — ballad -singers,  strolling  players, 
peddlers,  and  the  like ;  and  you  should  see 
him  when  some  ancient  harper  in  his  coat 


of  green  comes  near  the  town — nay,  the 
constable  shall  not  interfere  with  him,  li- 
cense or  no  licens(; — my  father  must  needs 
entertain  him  in  the  garden;  and  he  will 
sit  and  talk  to  the  old  man ;  and  the  best  in 
the  house  nmst  be  brought  out  for  him; 
and  whether  he  try  his  palsied  fingers  on 
the  strings,  or  perchance  attem]>t  a  verse 
of  '  Pastime  with  good  company'  with  his 
quavering  old  voice,  that  is  according  to 
his  own  good  will  and  pleasure ;  nothings 
is  demanded  of  him  but  that  he  have 
good  cheer,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  go  on  his 
way  the  merrier,  with  a  groat  or  two  in 
his  pouch.  Nay,  I  mind  me,  when  Susan 
was  remonstrating  with  my  father  about 
such  things,  and  bidding  him  have  some 
regard  for  the  family  name — '  What  ?' 
says  he,  laughing ;  '  set  you  up,  Madam 
Pride  !  Know  you  not,  then,  whence 
comes  our  name  ?  And  yet  'tis  plain 
enough.  Shacks,  these  are  but  vagrant, 
idle,  useless  fellows;  and  then  we  come 
to  pere,  that  is,  an  equal  and  companion. 
There  you  have  it  complete — Shacksperey. 
the  companion  of  strollers  and  vagabonds, 
of  worthless  and  idle  fellows.  What  say 
you.  Madam  Pride?'  And,  indeed,  poor 
Susan  was  sorely  displeased,  insomuch 
that  I  said,  '  But  the  spear  in  the  coat  of 
arms,  father — how  came  we  by  that?' 
'Why,  there,  now,'  says  he,  'you  see  how 
regardless  the  heralds  are  of  the  King's 
English.  I  warrant  me  they  would  give 
a  ship  to  Shipston  and  a  hen  to  Enstone. ' 
Indeed,  he  will  jest  you  out  of  anything. 
When  your  brother  would  have  left  the 
Town  Council,  Prue — " 

But  here  she  seemed  suddenly  to  rec- 
ollect herself.  She  rose  quickly,  thrust 
open  the  casement  still  wider,  and  put 
out  her  head  to  discover  whereabouts  the 
moon  was ;  and  when  she  withdrew  her 
head  again  there  was  mischief  and  a  spice 
of  excitement  in  her  face. 

"No  more  talking  and  gossip  now, 
Prue;  the  time  has  arrived  for  fearful 
deeds." 

Prudence  put  her  small  white  hand  on 
her  friend's  arm. 

"Stay,  Judith.  Be  guided  — for  the 
love  of  me  be  guided,  sweetheart!  You 
know  not  what  you  do.  The  profaning  of 
sacred  places  will  bring  a  punishment." 

"Profaning,  say  you,  sweet  mouse ?  Is- 
it  anything  worse  than  the  children  play- 
ing tick  round  the  grave-stones ;  or  even, 
when  no  one  is  looking,  having  a  game  of 
King-by-your-leave  ?" 
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"It  is  late,  Judith,^.  It  must  be  nine 
O'clock.  It  is  not  seemly  that  a  young 
maiden  should  be  c  jt- of -doors  alone  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  night." 

"Marry,  that  say  I,"  was  the  light  an- 
swer. "And  the  better  reason  that  you 
should  come  with  me,  Prue." 

"  I  ?"  said  Prudence,  in  affright. 

"Wherefore  not,  then?  Nay,  but  you 
shall  suffer  no  harm  through  the  witch- 
ery, sweet  mouse;  I  ask  your  company  no 
further  than  the  little  swing-gate.  One 
minute  there,  and  I  shall  be  back  with 
you.  Come,  now,  for  your  friend's  sake; 
get  your  hood  and  your  muffler,  dear 
Prue,  and  no  one  shall  know  either  of  us 
from  the  witch  of  Endor,  so  quickly  shall 
wre  be  there  and  back." 

Still  she  hesitated. 

"If  your  mother  were  to  know,  Ju- 
dith—" 

"To  know  what,  sweetheart?  That 
you  walked  with  me  as  far  as  the  church 
and  back  again  ?  Why,  on  such  a  fine  and 
summer-like  night  I  dare  be  sworn,  now, 
that  half  the  good  folk  of  Stratford  are 
abroad;  and  it  is  no  such  journey  into  a 
far  country  that  we  should  take  one  of 
the  maids  with  us.  Nay,  come,  sweet 
Prue!  We  shall  have  a  merry  ride  to- 
morrow; to-night  for  your  friendship's 
.sake  you  must  do  me  this  small  service." 

Prudence  did  not  answer,  but  some- 
what thoughtfully,  and  even  reluctantly, 
«he  went  to  a  small  cupboard  of  boxes 
that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment, 
and  brought  forth  some  articles  of  attire 
which  (although  she  might  not  have  con- 
fessed it)  were  for  the  better  disguising  of 
herself,  seeing  that  the  night  was  fine  and 
warm.  And  then  Judith,  having  also 
•drawn  a  muffier  loosely  round  her  neck 
.and  the  lower  half  of  her  face,  was  ready 
to  go,  and  was  gone,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the 
door,  when  she  suddenly  said : 

"Why,  now,  I  had  nearly  forgot  the 
rosemary,  and  without  that  the  charm  is 
naught.  Did  I  leave  it  on  the  window- 
shelf?" 

She  went  back  and  found  it,  and  this 
time  she  took  the  precaution  of  folding  it 
within  the  piece  of  paper  that  she  was  to 
bury  in  the  church-yard. 

"Is  it  fair,  dear  Judith?"  Prudence 
said,  reproachfully,  before  she  opened 
the  door.  "Is  it  right  that  you  should 
take  the  bit  of  rosemary  sent  you  by  one 
lover,  and  use  it  as  a  charm  to  bring  an- 
other?" 


"Nay,  why  should  you  concern  your- 
self, sweet  mouse  ?"  said  Judith,  with  a 
quick  glance,  but  indeed  at  this  end  of  the 
room  it  was  too  dark  for  her  to  see  any- 
thing. ' '  My  lover,  say  you  ?  Let  that 
be  as  the  future  may  show.  In  the  mean 
time  I  am  pledged  to  no  one,  nor  anxious 
that  I  should  be  so.  And  a  scrap  of  rose- 
mary, now,  what  is  it  ?  But  listen  to  this, 
dear  Prue :  if  it  help  to  show  me  the  man 
I  shall  marry — if  there  be  aught  in  this 
magic — will  it  not  be  better  for  him  that 
sent  the  rosemary  that  we  should  be  aware 
of  what  is  in  store  for  us  ?" 

' '  I  know  not— I  scarcely  ever  know — 
whether  you  are  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  Ju- 
dith," her  friend  said. 

"Why,  then,  I  am  partly  in  starched 
cambric,  good  mouse,  if  you  must  know, 
and  partly  in  damask,  and  partly  in  taffeta 
of  popinjay  blue.  But  come,  now,  let  us 
be  going.  The  awful  hour  approaches, 
Prue.  Do  you  not  tremble,  like  Faustus 
in  the  cell  ?     What  was't  he  said  ? 

It  strikes ;  it  strikes.     Now^  hody^  turn  to  air ! 

Come  along,  sweet  Prue." 

But  she  was  silent  as  they  left.  Indeed, 
they  went  down  the  dark  little  staircase 
and  out  at  the  front  door  with  as  little 
noise  as  might  be.  Judith  had  not  been 
mistaken:  the  fine,  clear,  warm  evening 
had  brought  out  many  people;  and  they 
were  either  quietly  walking  home  or  stand- 
ing in  dusky  little  groups  at  the  street  cor- 
ners talking  to  each  other ;  whilst  here  and 
there  came  a  laugh  from  a  ruddy-window- 
ed ale-house ;  and  here  and  there  a  hushed 
sound  of  singing,  where  a  casement  had 
been  left  a  bit  open,  told  that  the  family 
within  were  at  their  devotional  exercises 
for  the  night.  The  half-moon  was  now 
clear  and  silvery  in  the  heavens.  As  they 
passed  under  the  massive  structure  of  the 
Guild  Chapel  the  upper  portions  of  the  tall 
windows  had  a  pale  greenish  glow  shining 
through  them  that  made  the  surround- 
ing shadows  look  all  the  more  solemn. 
Whether  it  was  that  their  mufflers  effect- 
ually prevented  their  being  recognized,  or 
whether  it  was  that  none  of  their  friends 
happened  to  be  abroad,  they  passed  along 
without  attracting  notice  from  any  one, 
nor  was  a  word  spoken  between  themselves 
for  some  time. 

But  when  they  drew  near  to  the  church, 
the  vast  bulk  of  which,  towering  above 
the  trees  around,  seemed  almost  black 
against  the  palely  clear  sky,  the  faithful 
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l*ruclence  made  bold  to  put  in  a  liiial  word 
of  remonstrance  and  dissuasion. 

''It  is  wickedness  and  folly,  Judilli. 
N:iu<;']il  can  come  of  sucli  work,"  she 
said. 

"  Then  let  naup^ht  come  of  it,  and  what 
harm  is  done  ?"  her  companion  said,  ffay- 
ly.  ''  Dear  mouse,  are  you  so  timorous  ? 
Nay,  but  you  shall  not  come  within  the 
little  g-ate  ;  you  shall  remain  without. 
And  if  the  spirits  come  and  snatch  me, 
as  they  snatched  off  Doctor  Faustus,  you 
shall  see  all  the  pageant,  and  not  a  penny 
to  pay.     What  was  it  in  the  paper  ? 

'  Pinch  him  black,  and  pinch  him  hlue^ 
That  seeks  to  steal  a  lover  true.'' 

Did  it  not  run  so  ?  But  they  can  not 
pinch  you,  dear  heart;  so  stand  here  now, 
and  hush ! — pray  you  do  not  scream  if  you 
see  them  W'hip  me  off  in  a  cloud  of  fire — 
and  I  shall  be  w^ith  you  again  in  a  min- 
ute.*' 

She  passed  through  the  little  swinging 
gate  and  entered  the  church-yard,  cast- 
ing therewith  a  quick  glance  around.  Ap- 
parently no  one  w^as  within  sight  of  her, 
either  among  the  gray  stones  or  under  the 
black-stemmed  elms  by  the  river;  but 
there  were  people  not  far  off,  for  she  could 
hear  their  voices — doubtless  they  were  go- 
ing home  through  the  meadows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  She  looked  but 
once  in  that  direction.  The  open  country 
was  lying  pale  and  clear  in  the  white  light ; 
and  under  the  wide  branches  of  the  elms 
one  or  two  bats  were  silently  darting  to 
and  fro ;  but  she  could  not  see  the  people, 
and  she  took  it  for  granted  that  no  one 
could  now  observe  what  she  was  about. 
So  she  left  the  path,  made  her  way  through 
the  noiseless  grass,  and  reached  the  small 
yew-tree  standing  there  among  the  grave- 
stones. The  light  was  clear  enough  to 
allow  her  to  open  the  package  and  make 
sure  that  the  sprig  of  rosemary  was  with- 
in ;  then  she  rapidly,  with  her  bare  hand, 
stooped  down  and  scooped  a  little  of  the 
earth  away ;  she  imbedded  the  packet  there, 
repeating  meanwhile  the  magic  words  ; 
she  replaced  the  earth,  and  brushed  the 
long  grass  over  it,  so  that,  indeed,  as  well 
as  she  could  make  out,  the  spot  looked  as 
if  it  had  not  been  disturbed  in  any  man- 
ner. And  then,  with  a  quick  look  tovrard 
the  roof  of  the  church  to  satisfy  herself 
that  all  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled, 


she  got  swiftly  back  to  the  patli  again, 
and  so  to  the  little  gate,  passing  through 
th(^  church-yard  lik(;  a  ghost. 

"  The  deed  is  don(^,  good  Prue,"  said 
slie,  gayly,  but  in  a  tragic  whisper,  as  she 
linked  her  arm  within  the  arm  of  her 
friend  and  set  out  homeward.  "Now 
are  the  dark  powers  of  the  earth  at  league 
to  raise  me  up — what  think  you,  sweet- 
heart ? — such  a  gallant  as  the  world  ne'er 
saw!  Ah  I  now  when  you  see  him  come 
riding  in  from  Shottery,  will  not  the  town 
stare  ?  None  of  your  logget-playing,  tav- 
ern-jesting, come-kiss-me-Moll  lovers,  but 
a  true-sworn  knight  on  his  white  war  steed, 
in  shining  mail,  w^ith  a  golden  casque  on 
his  head  and  ostrich  feathers,  and  on  his 
silver  shield  'St.  George  and  England!'" 

"You  are  light-hearted,  Judith,"  said 
the  timid  and  gentle-voiced  Puritan  by 
her  side;  "and  in  truth  there  is  nothing 
that  you  fear.  Well,  I  know  not,  but  it 
will  be  in  my  prayers  that  no  harm  come 
of  this  night." 
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Theee  was  a  maiden  in  a  land 

Was  buried  with  all  honor  fine, 
For  they  said  she  had  dared  her  pulsing  life 

To  save  a  silent  holy  shrine. 

The  canon  rode  by  the  church's  door, 
The  men's  wild  faces  flashed  in  the  sun; 

The  woman  had  guarded  with  rifle  poised, 
While  the  cassocked  priests  had  run. 

Ah,  no;  to  save  her  pulsing  life 
The  woman  like  a  reindeer  turned, 

While  hostile  armies  rolled  by  in  clouds, 
And  miles  of  sun  and  metal  burned. 

But  who  should  know  ?    For  she  was  dead 
Before  the  leathern  curtain's  wall 

When  came  her  loving  and  mourning  and  found 
Her  body  and  her  weapon,  all. 

There  was  a  woman  left  to  die 

Who  never  told  her  sacrifice. 
But  for  her  crown  trusted  all  to  God 

For  its  rare  value  and  device. 

No  land  was  prouder  for  her  heart, 
No  word  has  echoed  long  her  deed, 

And  where  she  has  lain,  the  angel  flower 
Looks  like  a  common  weed. 
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THOUGH  greatly  wearied,  Amy  was 
kept  awake  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  night  by  the  novelty  of  her  new  life 
and  relations,  and  she  was  awakened  in 
the  late  dawn  of  the  following  day  by  ex- 
clamations of  delight  from  Mrs.  Leonard's 
room.  She  soon  remembered  that  it  was 
Christmas  morning.  The  children  evi- 
dently had  found  their  stockings,  for  she 
heard  Johnnie  say,  ' '  Oh,  mamma,  do  you 
think  Aunt  Amy  is  awake  ?  I  would  so 
like  to  take  her  stocking  to  her !'' 

"Yes,"  cried  Amy,  "I'm  awake;"  and 
the  little  girl,  draped  in  white,  soon  push- 
ed open  the  door,  holding  her  own  and 
Amy's  stockings  in  hands  that  trembled 
with  delightful  anticipation. 

"Jump  into  bed  with  me,"  said  Amy, 
"and  we  will  empty  our  stockings  to- 
gether." 

The  years  rolled  back,  the  previous 
months  of  sorrow  and  suffering  were  for- 
gotten, the  day,  the  hour,  with  its  associa- 
tions, the  eager  child  that  nestled  close  to 
her,  made  her  a  child  again.  She  yielded 
wholly  to  her  mood;  she  would  be  a  lit- 
tle girl  once  more,  Johnnie's  companion 
in  feeling  and  delight ;  and  the  morning  of 
her  life  was  still  so  new  that  the  impulses 
of  that  enclianted  age  before  the  light  of 
experience  has  defined  the  world  into  its 
matter-of-fact  proportions  came  back  un- 
forced and  unaffected.  Her  voice  vied 
with  Johnnie's  in  its  notes  of  excitement 
and  pleasure,  and  to  more  than  one  who 
heard  her  it  seemed  that  their  first  im- 
pression was  correct,  that  a  little  child 
had  come  to  them,  and  that  the  tall,  grace- 
ful maiden  was  a  myth. 

"Merry  Christmas,  Amy!"  cried  the 
voice  of  Webb  on  the  stairs. 

The  child  vanished  instantly,  and  a 
blushing  girl  let  fall  the  half -emptied 
stocking.  Something  in  that  deep  voice 
proved  that  if  she  were  not  yet  a  woman, 
she  had  drawn  so  near  that  mystery  of  life 
that  its  embarrassing  self-consciousness 
was  beginning  to  assert  itself.  ' '  How  sil- 
ly he  will  think  me  I"  was  her  mental  com- 
ment, as  she  returned  his  greeting  in  a 
voice  that  was  rather  faint. 

The  "rising  bell"  now  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  she  sprang  up 
with  the  purpose  of  making  amends  by 
a,  manner  of  marked  dignity.  And  yet 
there  remained  with  her  a  sense  of  home 


security,  of  a  great  and  new-found  happi- 
ness, which  the  cold  gray  morning  could 
not  banish.  The  air-tight  stove  glowed 
with  heat  and  comfort,  and  she  afterward 
learned  that  Mrs.  Leonard  had  replenish- 
ed the  fire  so  noiselessly  as  not  to  awaken 
her.  Tl]e  hearty  Christmas  greetings 
of  the  family  as  she  came  into  the  break- 
fast-room were  like  an  echo  of  the  angels' 
song  of  "good-will."  The  abounding 
kindliness  and  genuine  pleasure  at  her 
presence  made  the  feeling  that  she  had 
indeed  become  one  of  the  household  seem 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  in- 
stead of  a  swiftly  wrought  miracle. 

Little  Ned  had  in  his  arms  one  of  the 
rabbits  that  had  been  shot  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  to  him  it  was  more  wonder- 
ful than  all  his  toys.  "You  should  have 
seen  him  when  he  awoke,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, ' '  and  saw  the  poor  little  thing 
propped  up  at  the  foot  of  his  crib.  His 
eyes  grew  wider  and  rounder,  and  at  last 
he  breathed,  in  an  awed  whisper,  '  Brer 
Rabbit.'  But  he  soon  overcame  his  sur- 
prise, and  the  jargon  he  talked  to  it  made 
our  sides  ache  with  laughing." 

Amy  took  the  gifts  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  supposed  child  in  very  good 
part,  but  with  the  tact  of  a  well-bred  girl        -: 
who  would  not  spoil  a  jest,  rather  than 
with  the  undisguised  delight  of  Johnnie. 

' '  Only  Johnnie  and  I  have  seen  little 
Amy,"  said  Leonard — "  I  at  the  depot  be- 
fore she  grew  up ;  and  this  morning  she 
became  a  little  girl  again  as  a  Christmas        i 
wonder  for  my  little  girl.     Johnnie's  faith 
and  fairy  lore  may  make  the  transforma-        ^■ 
tion  possible  to  her  again,  bui;  I  fear  the 
rest  of  us  will  never  catch  another  glimpse 
of  the   child   we   expected;"   for   Amy's         ! 
grown-up  air  since  she  had  appeared  in 
the  breakfast-room  had  been  almost  a  sur- 
prise  to  him  after  hearing  through  the        t 
thin   partition  her  pretty  nonsense  over . 
her  stocking. 

' ' I  fear  you  are  right,"  said  Amy,  with         i 
a  half  sigh ;  ' '  and  yet  it  was  lovely  to  feel 
just  like  Johnnie   once  more;"  and  she        j 
stole  a  shy  glance  at  Webb,  who  must        ■' 
have    heard   some   of  her   exclamations. 
The  expression  of  his  face  seemingly  re- 
assured her,  and  without  further  misgiv- 
ing she  joined  in  a  laugh  at  one  of  Burt's 
sallies. 

Amy's  thoughts  naturally  reverted  be- 
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fore  very  long-  to  Mrs.  Clifford's  pets— the 
Mowers,  and  she  asked  how  they  had  en- 
dured the  intense  cold  of  the  night. 

"They  have  had  a  narrow  escape,"  the 
old  Lidy  replied.  ' '  If  Maggie  liad  not  sug- 
gested the  tuh  of  water  last  night,  I  fear 
we  should  have  lost  the  greater  part  of 
them." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Leonard,  "I  went  to 
tlie  flower-room  with  fear  and  trembling 
this  morning,  and  when  I  found  the  water 
frozen  thick  I  was  in  despair." 

' '  It  was  the  water  freezing  that  saved  the 
plants, "  Webb  remarked,  quietly.  ' '  I  put 
water  in  the  root-cellar  before  I  went  to 
bed  last  night,  with  like  good  effect." 

"Well,  for  the  life  of  me,"  said  Maggie, 
"I  can't  understand  why  the  plants  and 
roots  don't  freeze  when  water  freezes." 

"Come,  Burt,"  added  her  husband, 
"you  are  a  college-bred  man.  You  ex- 
plain how  the  water  draws  the  frost  from 
the  plants." 

"Oh,  bother!"  Burtis  answered,  flush- 
ing slightly,  "  I've  forgotten.  Some  prin- 
ciple of  latent  heat  involved,  I  believe. 
x\sk  Webb.  If  he  could  live  long  enough 
he'd  coax  from  Nature  all  her  secrets. 
He's  the  v^orst  Paul  Pry  into  her  affairs 
that  I  ever  knew.  So  beware.  Amy,  un- 
less you  are  more  secretive  than  Nature, 
which  I  can  not  believe,  since  you  seem  so 
natural." 

"I'm  afraid  your  knowledge,  Burt,  re- 
sembles latent  heat,"  laughed  Leonard. 
"  Come,  see  what  you  can  do,  Webb." 

"Burt  is  right,"  said  Webb,  good-na- 
turedly ;  ' '  the  principle  of  latent  heat  ex- 
plains it  all,  and  he  could  refresh  his 
memory  in  a  few  moments.  The  water 
does  not  draw  the  frost  from  the  plants, 
but  before  it  can  freeze  it  must  give  out 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  ^of  latent 
heat.  The  flower- room  and  root-cellar 
were  therefore  so  much  warmer  during 
the  night  than  if  the  water  had  not  been 
there.  The  plants  that  were  nipped  prob- 
ably suffered  after  the  ice  became  so  thick 
as  to  check  in  a  great  measure  the  freezing 
process." 

"How  can  ice  stop  water  from  freez- 
ing ?"  Alf  asked,  in  much  astonishment. 

"By  keeping  it  warm,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  your  bedclothes  kept  you  warm 
last  night.  Heat  passes  very  slowly 
through  ice — that  is,  it  is  a  poor  conductor. 
With  the  snow  it  is  the  winter  wrap  of 
nature,  which  protects  all  life  beneath  it. 
When  our  ponds  and  rivers  are  once  froz- 


en over,  the  latent  heat  in  the  water  be- 
neatli  can  escape  through  the  ice  but  very 
gradually,  and  every  particle  of  ice  that 
forms  gives  out  into  the  water  next  to  it 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  heat. 
Were  it  not  for  these  facts  our  ponds  would 
soon  become  solid.  But  to  return  to  the 
tub  of  water  in  the  flower -room.  The 
water,  when  placed  there,  was  probably 
warmer  than  the  air,  and  so  would  give 
out  or  radiate  its  heat  until  a  thermome- 
ter, placed  either  in  the  room  or  in  the  wa- 
ter, would  mark  thirty-two  degrees  above 
zero.  At  this  point  the  water  would  begin 
to  freeze,  but  plants  or  vegetables  would 
not.  They  would  require  slightly  severer 
cold  to  affect  them.  But  as  soon  as  the 
water  begins  to  freeze  it  also  gradually 
gives  out  its  latent  heat,  and  before  a 
particle  of  ice  can  form  it  must  give  out 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  air  and  water  around  it.  Therefore 
the  freezing  process  goes  on  slowly,  and 
both  the  air  and  water  are  kept  compara- 
tively warm.  After  a  time,  however,  tlie 
ice  becomes  so  thick  over  the  surface  that 
the  freezing  goes  on  more  and  more  slow- 
ly, because  the  latent  heat  in  the  unfrozen 
water  can  not  readily  escape  through  the 
ice.  It  is  therefore  retained,  just  as  the 
latent  heat  in  the  water  of  an  ice-covered 
pond  is  retained." 

' '  It  follows,  then, "  said  Leonard,  ' '  that 
after  the  water  beneath  the  ice  in  the  tub 
began  to  freeze  slowly,  the  fiower-room, 
in  that  same  degree,  began  to  grow  cold." 

' '  Certainly,  for  only  as  the  water  freezes 
can  it  give  out  its  latent  heat.  The  thick 
wooden  side  of  the  tub  is  a  poor  conduct- 
or ;  the  ice  that  has  formed  over  the  sur- 
face is  even  a  worse,  and  so  the  water 
within  is  shielded  from  the  cold.  It 
therefore  almost  ceases  to  freeze,  and  so 
becomes  of  no  practical  use.  An  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  these  principles  is 
of  great  practical  value.  If  I  could  have 
waked  up  and  placed  another  tub  of  water 
in  the  room  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  or 
else  taken  all  of  the  ice  out  of  the  first 
one,  the  process  of  freezing  and  giving 
out  heat  would  have  gone  on  rapidly 
again,  and  none  of  the  plants  would  have 
suffered.  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
putting  water  in  a  cellar  was  all  a  humbug 
— that  the  water  froze  and  the  vegetables 
also.  Of  course  the  vegetables  froze  after 
the  water  congealed,  or  the  cellar  may 
have  been  so  defective  that  both  froze  at 
the  same  time.     The  latent  heat  given 
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out  by  a  small  amount  of  freezing  water 
can  not  counteract  aiay  great  severity  of 
frost." 

"  The  more  watei  you  have,  then,  the 
better  V  said  his  father. 

' '  Yes,  for  then  there  is  more  to  freeze, 
and  the  effect  is  more  gradual  and  last- 
ing." 

"I  feel  highly  honored,  Webb,"  said 
his  mother,  smiling,  "that  so  much  sci- 
ence should  minister  to  me  and  my  little 
collection  of  plants.  I  now  see  that  the 
why  and  wherefore  comes  in  very  useful- 
ly. But  please  tell  me  why  you  put  the 
plants  that  were  touched  with  frost  into 
cold  water,  and  why  you  will  not  let  the 
sunlight  fall  on  them  ?" 

' '  For  the  same  reason  that  you  would 
put  your  hand  in  cold  water  if  frost-bitten. 
Your  expression,  'touched  with  frost,' 
shows  that  there  is  hope  for  them.  If 
they  were  thoroughly  frozen  you  would 
lose  them.  Your  plants,  you  know,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  water,  which  fills  in- 
numerable little  cells  formed  by  the  vege- 
table tissue.  If  the  water  in  the  cells  is 
chilled  beyond  a  certain  point,  if  it  be- 
comes solid  ice,  it  expounds  and  breaks 
down  the  tissue  of  the  cells,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  is  destroyed.  If  the 
frost  can  be  gradually  withdrawn  so  as  to 
leave  the  cells  substantially  intact,  they 
can  eventually  resume  their  functions,  and 
the  plant  receive  no  very  great  injury." 

' '  But  why  does  sudden  heat  or  sunlight 
destroy  a  frosted  plant  ?" 

"For  the  same  reason  that  it  breaks 
down  the  vegetable  tissue.  Heat  expands, 
and  the  greater  the  heat,  the  more  rapid 
the  expansion.  When  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  heat, 
fall  on  any  part  of  a  frost-bitten  plant, 
that  part  begins  to  expand  so  rapidly  and 
violently  that  the  cellular  tissues  are  rup- 
tured, and  life  is  destroyed.  What  is  more, 
the  heat  does  not  permeate  equally  and  at 
once  the  parts  affected  by  frost.  The 
part  farthest  away  from  the  heat  remains 
contracted,  while  the  parts  receiving  it 
expand  rapidly  and  unequally,  and  this 
becomes  another  cause  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  same 
principle  is  illustrated  when  we  turn  up 
the  flame  of  a  lamp  suddenly.  The  glass 
next  to  the  flame  expands  so  rapidly  that 
the  other  parts  can  not  keep  pace,  and  so, 
as  the  result  of  unequal  expansion,  the 
chimney  goes  to  pieces.  With  this  prin- 
ciple in  mind,  we  seek  to  withdraw  the 


frost  and  to  re-apply  the  vivifying  heat, 
very  gradually  and  equally  to  every  part, 
so  that  the  vegetable  tissues  may  be  pre- 
served unbroken.  This  is  best  done  by 
immersing  them  in  cold  water,  and  then 
keeping  them  at  a  low  temperature  in  a 
shady  place.  As  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant  resume  their  functions,  the  light 
and  heat  essential  to  its  life  and  growth 
can  gradually  be  increased." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  theory  is  at 
fault,  Webb,"  said  Leonard.  "How  is  it 
that  some  plants  are  able  to  endure  such 
violent  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  ?" 

' '  We  don't  have  to  go  far— at  least  I  do- 
not — before  coming  to  the  limitations  of 
knowledge.  What  it  is  in  the  structure 
of  a  plant  like  the  pansy,  for  instance, 
which  makes  it  so  much  more  hardy  than 
others  that  seem  stronger  and  more  vigor- 
ous, even  the  microscope  does  not  reveal. 
Nature  has  plenty  of  secrets  that  she  has^ 
not  yet  told.  But  of  all  people  in  the 
world  those  who  obtain  their  livelihood 
from  the  soil  should  seek  to  learn  the 
wherefore  of  everything,  for  such  know- 
ledge often  doubles  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." 

"Now,  Amy,"  said  Burtis,  laughing, 
' '  you  see  what  sort  of  a  fellow  Webb  is. 
You  can  not  even  sneeze  without  his  con- 
sidering the  wherefore  back  to  the  remot- 
est cause." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  me.  Amy?"  asked 
Webb. 

"  No,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Amy  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  unpacking  her  trunks,  and  in  getting 
settled  in  her  home-like  room.  It  soon 
began  to  take  on  a  familiar  air.  Hearts, 
like  plants,  strike  root  rapidly  when  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  Johnnie  was 
her  delighted  assistant  much  of  the  time, 
and  this  Christmas-day  Was  one  long  thrill 
of  excitement  to  the  child.  Her  wonder 
grew  and  grew,  for  there  was  a  foreign  air 
about  many  of  Amy's  things,  and  having 
been  brought  from  such  a  long  distance, 
they  seemed  to  belong  to  another  world. 
The  severe  cold  continued,  and  only  the 
irrepressible  Burtis  ventured  out  to  any 
extent.  After  Alf's  excitement  over  his 
presents  began  to  flag,  Webb  helped  him 
make  two  box-traps,  and  the  boy  con- 
cealed them  in  the  copse  where  the  rabbit 
tracks  were  thickest.  Only  the  biting  frost 
kept  him,  in  his  intense  eagerness,  from 
remaining  out  to  see  the  result.  Webb, 
however,  taught  him  patience  by  assur- 
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"JOHNNIE    WAS    HER   DELIGHTED    ASSISTANT." 


ing  him  that  watched  traps  never  caught 
game. 

Beyond  the  natural  home  festivities  the 
day  passed  quietly,  and  this  was  also  true 
of  the  entire  holiday  season.  Cheerful- 
ness, happiness,  abounded,  and  there  was 
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an  unobtrusive  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
one  to  surround  the  orphan  girl  with  a 
genial,  sunny  atmosphere.  And  yet  she 
I  was  ever  made  to  feel  tliat  her  sorrow  was 
!  remembered  and  respected.  She  saw  that 
Mr.  Clifford's  mind  was  often  busy  with 
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the  memory  of  his  fri^aad,  that  even  Burt 
declined  invitations  to  country  merry- 
makings in  the  vicin^iiy,  and  that  she  was 
saved  the  ordeal  of  meeting  gay  young 
neighbors  Avith  whom  the  Clitt'ord  home 
was  a  favorite  resort.  In  brief,  they  had 
received  her  as  a  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  in  many  delicate  ways  proved  that 
they  regarded  her  as  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  as  if  she  were  one.  Mean- 
while she  was  shown  that  her  presence 
cast  no  gloom  over  the  family  life,  and 
she  knew  and  they  knew  that  it  would  be 
her  father's  wish  that  she  should  share  in 
all  the  healing  gladness  of  that  life.  No 
true  friend  who  has  i^assed  on  to  the  un- 
clouded shore  would  wish  to  leave  clouds 
and  chilling  shadows  as  a  legacy,  and 
tliey  all  felt  that  in  Amy's  case  it  had 
been  her  father's  desire  and  effort  to  place 
her  under  conditions  that  would  devel- 
op her  young  life  happily  and  therefore 
healthfully.  There  is  the  widest  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  cheerfulness 
and  mirthfulness  which  arise  from  happy 
home  life  and  peaceful  hearts,  and  the  lev- 
ity that  is  at  once  unfeeling,  inconsider- 
ate, and  a  sure  indication  of  a  coarse-iibred, 
ill-bred  nature.  Amy  was  made  to  feel 
this,  and  she  found  little  indeed  which 
jarred  with  memories  that  were  only  sad, 
not  bitter  nor  essentially  depressing.  Ev- 
ery day  brought  new  assurance  that  her 
father's  wishes  and  hopes  in  her  behalf 
had  been  gratified  and  fulfilled  to  a  degree 
that  must  have  added  to  his  heavenly  con- 
tent, could  he  know  how  well  he  had  pro- 
vided for  her.  And  so  the  busy  days 
glided  on  ;  and  when  the  evening  brought 
them  all  together,  there  was  music,  read- 
ing aloud,  and  genial  family  talk,  which 
usually  was  largely  colored  by  their  rural 
calling.  Therefore,  on  New- Year's  morn- 
ing Amy  stood  as  upon  a  sunny  eminence, 
and  saw  her  path  leading  away  amid 
scenes  that  promised  usefulness,  happi- 
ness, and  content. 

One  evening  early  in  the  year  three 
jieighbors  dropped  in.  They  were  evident- 
ly as  diverse  in  character  as  in  appearance. 
The  eldest  was  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  Squire  Bartley,  having  long  been 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a  large 
land-holder,  and  carried  on  his  farm  in 
the  old-fashioned  ways,  without  much  re- 
gard to  system,  order,  or  improvement. 
He  had  a  big,  good-natured,  red  face,  a 
stout,  burly  form,  and  a  corresponding 
voice.    In  marked  contrast  with  his  aspect 


and  past  experience  was  Mr.  Alvord,  who 
was'^thin  almost  to  emaciation,  and  upon 
whose  pallid  face  not  only  ill  health  but 
deep  mental  suffering  had  left  their  un- 
mistakable traces.  He  was  a  new-comer 
into  the  vicinity,  and  little  was  known  of 
his  past  history  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
had  exchanged  city  life  for  country  pur- 
suits in  the  hope  of  gaining  strength  and 
vigor.  He  ought  to  have  been  in  the  full 
prime  of  cheerful  manhood,  but  his  sombre 
face  and  dark,  gloomy  eyes  indicated  that 
something  had  occurred  in  the  past  which 
so  deeply  shadowed  his  life  as  to  make 
its  long  continuance  doubtful.  He  had 
not  reached  middle  age,  and  yet  old  Mr. 
Clifford  appeared  a  heartier  man  than  he. 
While  he  had  little  knowledge  of  rural 
occupations,  he  entered  into  them  with 
eagerness,  apparently  finding  them  an  an- 
tidote for  sad  memories.  He  had  little  to 
say,  but  was  a  good  listener,  and  evident- 
ly found  at  the  Cliffords'  a  warmth  and 
cheer  coming  not  from  the  hearth  only. 
Webb  and  Leonard  had  both  been  very 
kind  to  him  in  his  inexperience,  and  an 
occasional  evening  at  their  fireside  was 
the  only  social  tendency  that  he  had 
been  known  to  indulge.  Dr.  Marvin,  the 
third  visitor,  might  easily  compete  with 
Burtis  in  flow  of  spirits,  and  in  his  day 
had  been  quite  as  keen  a  sportsman.  But 
he  was  unlike  Burtis  in  this,  that  all  birds 
were  game  to  him,  and  for  his  purpose 
were  always  in  season.  In  response  to 
Emerson's  line, 

"  Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun  ?'^ 

he  could  not  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and 
yet  to  kill  as  many  as  possible  had  never 
been  his  motive.  From  earliest  childhood 
he  had  developed  a  taste  for  ornithology, 
and  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  the  region 
had  been  almost  his  sole  recreation  for 
years.  He  too  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Cliffords',  where  he  ever  found  ready 
listeners  and  questioners. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  poultry,"  Squire  Bartley  remarked, 
after  the  weather,  politics,  and  harmless 
phases  of  local  gossip  had  been  discussed ; 
"they  are  getting  as  poor  as  crows.  My 
boys  say  that  they  are  fed  as  well  as  usu- 
al. What's  more,  I've  had  them  throw 
down  for  'em  a  good  warm  mash  of  meal 
and  potatoes  before  they  go  to  roost,  but 
we  don't  get  an  egg.  What  luck  are  you 
having,  Leonard  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I'm  having 
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much  luck  in  the  matter,"  Leonard  re- 
plied, with  his  humorous  smile;  "but  I 
can't  complain.  Until  this  very  cold 
weather  set  in  we  had  eggs,  in  plenty,  and 
still  have  a  fair  supply.  I'm  inclined  to 
think  that  if  your  hens  are  the  right  kind, 
and  are  properly  cared  for,  they  can't  help 
producing  eggs.  That  has  usually  been 
my  experience.  I  don't  believe  much  in 
luck,  but  there  are  a  few  simple  things 
that  are  essential  to  success  with  poultry 
in  winter.  By-the-way,  do  you  give  them 
well  or  spring  water  to  drink  ?" 

"Well,  no,  I  don't  believe  we  do,  at 
this  time  of  year.  I've  so  arranged  it  that 
the  drippings  from  the  eaves  of  the  barn 
fall  into  a  trough,  and  that  saves  trouble. 
I  expect  the  boys  are  careless,  too,  for  I've 
seen  the  fowls  eating  snow  and  ice." 

' '  That  accounts  for  your  poultry  being 
like  crows,  for,  whatever  the  reason  may 
be,  snow-water  will  soon  reduce  chickens 
to  mere  feathers  and  bones." 


' '  You  don't  say  so !"  cried  the  squire. 
"Well,  I  never  heard  that  before." 

"  I  don't  think  your  system  of  feeding 
is  the  correct  one,  either,"  pursued  Leon- 
ard. "You  give  your  hens  the  warm 
mash  to-morrow  eveniug,  as  usual,  and 
then  about  midnight  go  to  the  roosts  and 
feel  of  their  crops.  I'll  warrant  you'll 
find  them  empty.  The  meal,  you  see, 
digests  speedily,  and  is  soon  all  gone. 
Then  come  the  long  cold  hours  before 
morning,  and  the  poor  creatures  have  no- 
thing to  sustain  them,  and  they  become 
chilled  and  enfeebled.  It  takes  some  time 
for  the  grain  you  give  them  in  the  morn- 
ing to  digest,  and  so  they  are  left  too  long 
a  time  without  support.  Give  them  the 
grain  in  the  evening  —  corn  and  buck- 
wheat and  barley  mixed  —  and  there  is 
something  for  their  gizzards  to  act  on  all 
night  long.  The  birds  are  thus  sustained 
and  kept  warm  by  their  food.  Then  in 
the  morning,  when  they  naturally  feel  the 
cold  the  most,  give  them  the  warm  food, 
with  a  little  pepper  mixed  with  it  during 
such  weather  as  this." 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  squire,  "I  guess 
you're  right.  Anyway,  I'll  try  your  plan. 
One  is  apt  to  do  things  the  same  way  year 
after  year  without  much  thought  about  it." 
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"Then,  again,"  resumed  Leonard,  "I 
find  it  pays  to  keep  poultry  warm,  clean, 
and  well  sheltered.  In  very  cold  weather 
I  let  them  out  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  rest  of  the  time  they  are  shut  up  in 


dance  of  light,  and  is  well  ventilated.  Be- 
neath the  floor  of  the  chicken-house  is  a 
cellar,  which  I  can  fill  with  stable  manure, 
and  graduate  the  heat  by  its  fermentation. 
This  acts  like  a  steady  furnace.  There  is 
room  in  the  cellar  to  turn  the  manure 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing fire-fanged,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  in 
this  respect.  Between  the  heat  from  be- 
neath, and  the  sun  streaming  in  the  win- 
dows on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  I  can 
keep  my  laying  hens  warm  even  in  zero 
weather;  and  I  make  it  a  point  not  to 
have  too  many.  Beyond  a  certain  num- 
ber, the  more  you  have  the  worse  you're 
off,  for  poultry  won't  stand  crowding." 

"You  farmers,"  put  in  Dr.  Marvin, 
"are  like  the  doctors,  who  kill  or  cure 
too  much  by  rule  and  precedent.  You 
get  into  certain  ways  or  ruts,  and  stick  to 
them.  A  little  thought  and  observation 
would  often  greatly  modify  your  course. 
Now  in  regard  to  your  poultry,  you  should 


the  chicken  -  house,  which  has  an  abun-  [  remember  that   they  all  existed  once  as 
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nalui'c  in;i(l('  (luin  llicv  were  wild,  and 
donu'slicalioii  can  iiol  w  lioll  v  (•lian<;-(i  llicii- 
charat'liM".  1 1  seems  lo  me  lliat  lli(i  way 
to  learn  liow  to  niana|;'e  fowls  successful- 
ly is  to  ohsiM've  their  hal)i(s  and  modes  of 
life  when  left  to  themselves.  In  siuinner, 
when  ihey  liav^e  ii  ran<>'o,  we  iind  them 
ealin.ii,'  (!:niss,  seeds,  insects,  etc.  In  short, 
they  are  omnivorous.  In  winter,  when 
tliey  can't  <;'et  tln^se  tliin<>'s,  they  are  often 
fed  one  or  two  kinds  of  orain  continuous- 
ly. Now,  from  tlieir  very  nature,  they 
need  in  winter  all  the  kinds  of  food  that 
they  instinctively  select  when  foraging 
for  themselves  —  fresh  vegetables,  meat, 
and  varieties  of  seeds  or  grain.  We  give 
to  our  chickens  all  the  refuse  from  the 
kitchen  —  the  varied  food  we  eat  our- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  that  which 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  salt — and 
they  thrive  and  lay  well.  Before  they 
are  two  years  old  we  decapitate  them. 
Old  fowls,  w^itli  rare  exceptions,  will  not 
lay  in  winter." 

Sad-eyed  Mr.  Alvord  listened  as  if  there 
were  more  consolation  and  cheer  in  this 
talk  on  poultry  than  in  the  counsel  of 
sages.  The  "chicken  fever"  is  more  in- 
evitable in  a  man's  life  than  the  chicken- 
pox,  and  sooner  or  later  all  who  are  ex- 
posed succumb  to  it.  Seeing  the  interest 
developing  in  his  neighbor's  face,  Leonard 
said,  briskly : 

' '  Mr.  Alvord,  here's  an  investment  that  '11 
pay  you  to  consider.  The  care  of  poultry 
involves  light  and  intelligent  labor,  and 
therefore  is  adai^ted  to  those  who  can  not 
well  meet  the  rough  and  heavy  phases  of 
out-door  work.  The  fo\vls  often  become 
pets  to  their  keepers,  and  the  individual 
oddities  and  peculiarities  of  character 
form  an  amusing  study  which  is  not 
wanting  in  practical  advantages.  The 
majority  of  people  keep  ordinary  barn- 
door fowls,  which  are  the  result  of  many 
breeds  or  strains.  The  result  is  almost  as 
great  diversity  of  character  within  galli- 
naceous limits  as  exists  in  the  families  that 
care  for  them.  For  instance,  one  hen  is  a 
good  persistent  layer ;  another  is  a  patient, 
brooding  mother  ;  a  third  is  fickle,  and 
leaves  her  nest  so  often  and  for  such  long 
intervals  that  the  eggs  become  chilled,  and 
incubation  ceases.  Some  are  tame  and 
tractable,  and  others  as  wild  as  hawks, 
and  others  still  are  not  of  much  account 
in  any  direction,  and  are  like  common- 
place women,  who  are  merely  good  to 
count  when  the  census  is  taken." 


"  I  hope  you  make  no  reference;  to  pre- 
sent <;omj)any/'  Maggie  remai'ked. 

Jjconard  gav(i  liis  wife  one  of  his  liu- 
moi'ous  looks  as  Ik;  I'cpliiul,  "  1  nev('.r  could 
admit  that  in  regard  to  you,  for  it,  would 
prove;  too  much  against  iriyself.  The  idea 
of  njy  picking  out  a  (;o!nmon|)lac(;  wo- 
man!" 

"  Leonard  knows,  as  we  all  do,  that  he 
would  Ik;  like  a  decapitated  chick(;n  him- 
self without  her,"  said  Mrs.  (Jliiroi'd,  with 
her  low  laugh. 

Maggie  smiled.  This  was  re-assuring 
from  the  mother  of  the  eldest  and  favor- 
ite son. 

"Well,"  remarked  Squire  Bartley,  sen- 
tentiously,  "there  are  old  housewives  in 
the  neighborhood  that  have  more  luck 
with  poultry  than  any  of  you,  with  all 
your  science." 

' '  Nonsense, "  replied  Dr.  Marvin.  ' '  You 
know  a  little  about  law,  squire,  and  I  less 
about  medicine,  perhaps,  and  yet  any  good 
mother  could  take  care  of  a  lot  of  children 
better  than  we  could.  There  is  old  Mrs. 
Mulligan,  on  the  creek  road.  She  raises 
ducks,  geese,  and  chickens  innumerable, 
and  yet  I  fail  to  see  much  luck  in  her 
management;  but  she  has  learned  from 
experience  a  better  skill  than  the  books 
could  have  taught  her,  for  she  said  to  me 
one  day,  '  I  jis  thries  to  foind  out  what 
the  crathers  wants,  and  I  gives  it  to  'em.' 
She  knows  the  character  of  every  hen, 
duck,  and  goose  she  has,  and  you  don't 
catch  her  wasting  a  sitting  of  eggs  under 
a  fickle  biddy.  And  then  she  w^atches 
over  her  broods  as  Mrs.  Leonard  does  over 
hers.  Don't  talk  about  luck.  There  has 
been  more  of  intelligent  care  than  luck  in 
bringing  up  this  boy  Alf.  I  believe  in 
book-farming  as  much  as  any  one,  but  a 
successful  farmer  could  not  be  made  by 
books  only ;  nor  could  I  ever  learn  to  be 
a  skillful  physician  from  books,  although 
all  the  horses  on  your  place  could  not 
haul  the  medical  literature  extant.  I 
must  adopt  Mrs.  Mulligan's  tactics,  and 
so  must  you.  We  must  find  out  'what 
the  crathers  want,'  be  they  plants,  stock, 
or  that  most  difficult  subject  of  all,  the 
human  crather.  He  succeeds  best  who 
does  this  in  season,  and  not  out  of  sea- 
son." 

"You  are  right,  doctor,"  said  Leonard, 
laughing.  ' '  I  agree  with  what  you  say 
about  the  varied  diet  of  poultry  in  gen- 
eral, and  also  in  particular,  and  I  con- 
form my  practice  to  your  views.      At  the 
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same  time  I  am  convinced  that  failure 
-and  partial  success  witli  poultry  result 
more  from  inadequate  shelter  and  lack 
of  cleanliness  than  from  lack  of  proper 
food.  It  does  not  often  happen  in  the 
■country  that  fowls  are  restricted  to  a  nar- 
row yard  or  run,  and  when  left  to  them- 
selves they  pick  up,  even  in  winter,  much 
and  varied  food  in  and  about  the  barn. 
But  how  rarely  is  proper  shelter  provid- 
ed! It  is  almost  as  injurious  for  poultry 
as  it  would  be  for  us  to  be  crowded,  and 
subjected  to  draughts,  dampness,  and  cold. 
They  may  survive,  but  they  can't  thrive 
and  be  profitable.  In  many  instances 
they  are  not  even  protected  from  storms, 
and  it's  a  waste  of  grain  to  feed  poultry 
that  roost  under  a  dripping  roof."' 

"Well,"  said  the  squire,  "I  guess  we've 
been  rather  slack.  I  must  send  my  boj'S 
over  to  see  how  you  manage." 

"Amy,''  remarked  Burtis,  laughing, 
"you  are  very  polite.  You  are  trying  to 
look  as  if  you  were  interested." 

"  I  am  interested,"  said  the  young  girl, 
positively.  "One  of  the  things  I  liked 
best  in  English  people  was  their  keen  in- 
terest in  all  rural  pursuits.  Papa  did  not 
care  much  for  such  things ;  but  now  that 
I  am  a  country  girl  I  intend  to  learn  all 
I  can  about  country  life." 

Amy  had  not  intended  this  as  a  politic 
speech,  but  it  nevertheless  won  her  the  in- 
creased good-will  of  all  present.  Burtis 
whispered, 

"  Let  me  be  your  instructor." 

Something  like  a  smile  softened  Webb's 
rugged  face,  but  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  fire. 

"If  her  words  are  not  the  result  of  a 
passing  impulse,"  he  thought,  "sooner  or 
later  she  will  come  to  me.  Nature,  how- 
ever, tolerates  no  fitful,  half-hearted 
scholars,  and  should  she  prove  one,  she 
will  be  contented  with  Burt's  out-of-door 
fun." 

"Miss  Amy,"  remarked  Dr.  Marvin, 
vivaciously,  "if  you  will  form  some  of 
my  tastes  you  will  never  suffer  from 
ennui.  Don't  be  alarmed :  I  have  not 
drugs  in  my  mind.  Doctors  rarely  take 
their  own  medicine.  You  don't  look  very 
strong,  and  have  come  back  to  your  na- 
tive land  with  the  characteristics  of  a  deli- 
cate x\merican  girl,  rather  than  the  vigor 
of  an  English  one.  I  fear  you  slighted 
British  beef  and  mutton.  If  I  were  so  of- 
ficious as  to  prescribe  unasked,  I  should 
put   you    on    birds    for   several    months, 


morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Don't  you 
be  officious  also,  Burt.  It's  on  the  end  of 
your  tongue  to  say  that  you  will  shoot 
them  for  her.  I  had  no  such  common- 
place meaning.  I  meant  that  Miss  Amy 
should  enjoy  the  birds  in  their  native 
haunts,  and  learn  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  by  their  notes,  plumage, 
and  habits.  Such  recreation  would  take 
her  often  out-of-doors,  and  fill  every 
spring  and  summer  day  with  zest.'' 

"But,  Dr.  Marvin,"  cried  Amy,  "is  not 
the  study  of  ornithology  rather  a  formida- 
ble undertaking?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I  could  devote  several 
lifetimes  to  it.  But  is  it  such  a  formida- 
ble thing  to  begin  with  a  few  of  our  com- 
monest birds,  like  the  robin  or  wren,  for 
instance;  to  note  when  they  first  arrive 
from  their  southern  sojourn,  the  comical 
scenes  of  courtship  and  rivalry  in  the 
trees  about  the  door,  the  building  of  their 
homes,  and  their  housekeeping  ?  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  find  some  of  my  pa- 
tients consumed  with  a  gossipy  interest  in 
their  neighbors'  affairs.  If  that  interest 
were  transferred  to  the  families  residing 
in  the  cherry  and  apple  trees,  to  happy 
little  homes  that  often  can  be  watched 
even  from  our  w^indows,  its  exercise 
would  have  a  much  more  wholesome  ef- 
fect on  health  and  character.  When  a 
taste  for  such  things  is  once  formed  it  is 
astonishing  how  one  thing  leads  to  anoth- 
er, and  how  fast  knowledge  is  gained. 
The  birds  will  soon  begin  to  arrive.  Miss 
Amy,  and  a  goodly  number  stay  with  us 
all  winter.  Pick  out  a  few  favorite  kinds, 
and  form  their  intimate  acquaintance.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  learn  to  identify 
some  of  the  birds  that  nest  near  tlie  house, 
and  follow  their  fortunes  through  the 
spring  and  as  late  in  the  summer  as  their 
stay  permits,  keeping  a  little  diary  of  your 
observations.  Alf  here  will  be  a  famous 
ally.  You  will  find  these  little  bird  his- 
tories, as  they  develop  from  day  to  day, 
more  charming  than  a  serial  story." 

It  were  hard  to  tell  who  was  the  more 
cai^tivated  b}^  the  science  of  ornithology, 
Am3^  or  Alf,  when  this  simple  and  agree- 
able method  for  its  study  was  suggested. 
Mr.  Alvoi^d  looked  wistfully  at  the  unal- 
loyed pleasure  of  the  boy  and  the  young 
girl  as  they  at  once  got  together  on  the  sofa 
and  discussed  the  project.  He  quietly  re- 
marked to  the  doctor,  ' '  I  also  shall  make 
time  to  follow  your  suggestion,  and  shall 
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look    foi'wai'd   to  som(5  con^^cui 
iny  lioHKi  if  not  vvillnii  it/' 

"  S(h;  vvliut  comes  frotii  Ix'in*^  enthusiastic  about 
a  tliinj^-l"  lau^'-lied  tlie  doctor.  "  T  liave  iriade 
three  converts." 

Mrs.  Leonard  kjoked  furtively  and  pityingly  at 
the  lonely  Mr.  Alvord.  A  man  without  a  wife  to 
take  care  of  him  was  to  her  one  of  the  forlornest 
of  objects,  and  with  secret  satisfaction  she  thought, 
"  Leonard,  I  imagine,  would  iind  the  birds' liouse- 
ke(!pinfj^  a  x:>oor  substitute  for  mine." 

''Speaking-  of  birds,  doctor,  there  are  some  big 
fellows  around  this  winter, "  said  Burtis.     ' '  While 
in  the  mountains  with  the  w^ood  teams 
some  days  since  I  saw  a  gray  and  a  bald 
'  .^  eagle  sailing  around,  but  could  not  get  a 

shot  at  them.     As  soon  as  it  grows  milder 
I  am  going  up  to  the  clilfs  on  the  river  to 
^£"  see  if  I  can't  get  within  rifle  range." 

"^  "Oh,  come,  Burt,  I  thought  you  were 

too  good  a  sportsman  to  make  such  a  mis- 
take, "  the  doctor  rejoin- 
ed. "A  gray  eagle  is 
merely  a  young  bald 
eagle.  We  have  only 
two  species  of  the  gen- 
uine eagle  in  this  coun- 


try, the  bald  or  Ameri- 
can, and  the  golden  or 
ring-tailed.      The  latter 
is  very  rare,  for  their 
majesties  are  not  fond 
of  society,  even  of  their 
own  kind,  and  two  nests 
are    seldom    found   w^ithin    thirty 
miles  of  each  other.      The  bald  ea- 
gle has  been  common  enough,  and  I  have  shot 
many.      One  morning  long  ago  I  shot  two,  and 
had  quite  a  funny  experience  with  one  of  them." 
"Pray  tell  us  about  it,"  said  Burtis,  glad  of  a  diversion  from 
his  ornithological  short-comings. 

"Well,  one  February  morning  (I  could  not  have  been  much 
'         •    -^  over  fourteen  at  the  time)  I  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and 

TUE  EAGLE  HUNT.  took  tlic  train  for  Peekskill.     Having  transacted  my  business 

and  procured  a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  I  started  home- 
ward.    From  the  car  windows  I  saw  two  eagles  circling  over 
the  clilfs  of  the  lower  Highlands,  and  with  the  rashness  and  inexperience  of  a  boy  I 
determined  to  leave  the  train  while  it  w^as  under  full  headway.     I  passed  through  to 
the  rear  car,  descended  to  the  lowest  step,  and,  without  realizing  my  danger,  watched 
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for  a  level  place  that  i)romised  well  for  the 
mad  project.  Such  a  spot  soon  occur- 
ring, I  grasped  tlie  iron  rail  tightly  with 
ray  right  hand,  and  with  my  gun  in  my 
left  I  stepped  off  into  the  snow,  which 
was  wet  and  slushy.  My  foot  bounded 
up  and  back  as  if  I  were 
India  rubber,  and  main- 
taining my  hold  I  stream- 
ed away  behind  the  car  ii] 
an  almost  horizontal 
position.     About  once 


of  into  the  wet  snow.  It's  a  wonder  I 
didn't  break  my  neck,  but  there  is  a  Prov- 
idence that  cares  for  drunken  men  and 
fools,  and  I  scrambled  up  not  very  much 
the  worse  for  my  tumble.  There  were  the 
eagles ;  my  gun  was  all  right,  and  that  was 


.«. 


THK    WOUNDED    EAGLE. 


in  every  thirty  feet  my  foot  struck  the 
ground,  bounded  np  and  back,  and  I 
streamed  away  again  as  if  I  were  towed 
or  carried  through  the  air.  After  taking 
a  few  steps  of  this  character,  which  ex- 
ceeded any  attributed  to  giants  in  fairy- 
lore,  I  saw  I  was  in  for  it,  and  the  next 
time  my  foot  struck  I  let  go,  and  splashed 
with  a  force  that  I  even  now  ache. to  think 


all  I  cared  for  at  the  time.  I  soon  loaded, 
using  the  heaviest  shot  I  had,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  great  birds  sailed  over  my 
head.  I  devoted  a  barrel  to  each,  and 
down  they  both  came,  fluttering,  whirling, 
and  uttering  cries  that  Wilson  describes  as 
something  like  a  maniacal  laugh.  One 
lodged  in  the  top  of  a  tall  hemlock,  and 
stuck ;  the  other  came  flapping  and  crash- 
ing through  another  tree  until  stopped  b}^ 
the  lower  limbs,  where  it  remained.  I  now 
saw  that  their  distance  liad  been  so  great 
that  I  had  merely  disabled  them,  and  I 
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beti^an  rolojuliiif^,  but  I  was  so  wild  from 
exciteinent  and  exultation  that  I  put  in  the 
shot  lirst.  Of('.oui'seniyca])sonly  sna])ped, 
and  th(^  cn^rh'  in  the  hernlocJv  toj),  vvrovin'- 
in<i;  a  hi'icf  rcnowal  of  sti-cno-ili  after  the 
shock  of  his  wound,  Hew  slowly  and  hea- 
vily away,  and  fell  on  llie  ice  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  river.  I  afterward  learned  that 
lie  was  carried  off  by  some  ])eople  on  an 
ice-boat.  The  other  ea^j-le,  whose  win^  I 
liad  broken,  now  reached  the  ground,  and 
I  ran  toward  it,  determined  that  I  should 
not  lose  both  of  my  trophies.  As  I  ap- 
proached I  saw  that  I  had  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer to  deal  with,  for  the  bird,  finding 
that  he  could  not  escape,  threw  himself 
on  his  back,  with  his  tail  doubled  under 
him,  and  was  prepared  to  strike  blows 
with  talons  and  beak  that  would  make 
serious  wounds.  I  resolved  to  take  my 
game  home  alive,  and  after  a  little 
thought  cut  a  crotched  stick,  with  which 
I  held  his  head  down  while  I  fastened  his 
feet  together.  A  man  who  now  appeared 
Avalking  down  the  track  aided  me  in  se- 
curing the  fierce  creature,  which  task  we 
accomplished  by  tying  some  coarse  bag- 
gmg  round  his  wings,  body,  and  talons. 
I  then  went  on  to  the  nearest  station  in 
order  to  take  the  train  homeward.  Of 
€ourse  the  eagle  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  cars — more  than  he  seemed 
to  enjoy,  for  he  soon  grew  very  restless. 
I  was  approaching  my  destination,  and 
three  or  four  people  were  about  me, 
talking,  pointing,  and  trying  to  touch 
the  bird,  when  he  made  a  sudden  dive. 
The  bagging  round  his  wings  and  feet 
gave  way,  and  so  did  tli6  people  on  every 
side.  Down  through  the  aisle,  flapping 
and  screaming,  went  the  eagle;  and  the 
ladies,  with  skirts  abridged,  stood  on  the 
seats  and  screamed  quite  as  discordantly. 
Not  a  man  present  would  help  me,  but, 
mounting  on  the  seats,  they  vociferated 
advice.  The  conductor  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  I  said  that  if  he  would  head 
the  bird  off  I  would  catch  him.  This  he 
agreed  to  do,  but  he  no  sooner  saw  the 
eagle  bearing  down  on  him  with  his  sav- 
age eye  and  beak  than  he,  as  nimbly  as 
the  best  of  them,  hopped  upon  a  seat,  and 
stood  beside  a  woman,  probably  for  her 
protection.  A  minute  or  two  later  the 
train  stopped  at  my  station,  and  I  was  al- 
most desperate.  Fortunately  I  was  in  the 
rear  car,  and  I  drove  my  eagle  toward  the 
rear  door,  from  which,  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  my  feet,  I  induced  him  to  alight 
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on  the  ground — the;  lirst  passenger  of  the 
kind,  I  am  sure,  that  ever  left  the  cars  at 
that  station.  After  several  minor  adven- 
tures, 1  sucrceeded  in  getting  him  hom(;. 
I  hoped  to  k(M;p  him  alive,  but  he  would 
not  eat;  so  i  stuffed  him  in  tin;  only  way 
I  could,  and  he  is  now  one  of  my  speci- 
mens." 

"Well,"  said  Burtis,  laughing,  "that 
exceeds  any  eagle  adventure  that  I  have 
heard  of  in  this  region.  In  the  car  busi- 
ness you  certainly  brought  his  Majesty 
down  to  the  prose  of  common  life,  and  I 
don't  wonder  the  regal  bird  refused  to  eat 
thereafter." 

' '  Can  not  eagles  be  tamed — made  gentle 
and  friendly?"  old  Mrs.  Clifford  asked. 
"I  think  I  remember  hearing  that  you 
had  a  pet  eagle  years  ago." 

' '  Yes,  I  kept  one — a  female — six  months. 
She  was  an  unusually  large  specimen,  and 
measured  about  eight  feet  with  wings  ex- 
tended. The  females  of  all  birds  of  prey, 
you  know,  are  larger  than  the  males.  As 
in  the  former  case,  I  had  broken  one  of  her 
wings,  and  she  also  threw  herself  on  her 
back  and  made  her  defense  in  the  most 
savage  manner.  Although  I  took  every 
precaution  in  my  ]30wer,  my  hands  were 
bleeding  in  several  places  before  I  reached 
home,  and,  in  fact,  she  kept  them  in  a  rather 
dilapidated  condition  all  the  time  I  had  her. 
I  placed  her  in  a  large  empty  room  con- 
nected with  the  barn,  and  found  her  ready 
enough  to  eat.  Indeed,  she  was  voracious, 
and  the  savage  manner  in  which  she 
tore  and  swallowed  her  food  was  not  a 
pleasant  spectacle.  I  bought  several  hun- 
dred live  carp — a  cheap,  bony  fish — and 
put  them  in  a  ditch  where  I  could  take 
them  with  a  net  as  I  wanted  them.  The 
eagle  would  spring  upon  a  fish,  take  one 
of  her  long  hops  into  a  corner,  and  tear 
off  its  head  with  one  stroke  of  her  beak. 
While  I  was  curing  her  broken  wing  the 
creature  tolerated  me  after  a  fashion,  but 
when  she  was  well  she  grew  more  and 
more  savage  and  dangerous.  Once  a 
Dutchman  who  worked  for  us  came  in 
with  me,  and  the  way  the  eagle  chased 
that  man  around  the  room  and  out  of 
the  door,  he  swearing  meanwhile  in  high 
German  and  on  a  high  key,  was  a  sight 
to  remember.  I  was  laughing  immod- 
erately, when  the  bird  swooped  down  on 
my  shoulder,  and  the  scars  would  have 
been  there  to-day  had  not  her  talons  been 
dulled  by  their  constant  attrition  with  the 
boards  of  her  extemporized  cage.     Cover- 
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ing  my  face  with  my  -»rm — for  she  could 
take  one's  eye  out  by  a  stroke  of  her 
beak — I  also  retreateti.  She  then  dashed 
against  the  window  with  such  force  that 
she  bent  the  wood-work  and  broke  every 
pane  of  glass.  She  seemed  so  wild  for 
freedom  that  I  gave  it  to  her,  but  the  fool- 
ish creature,  instead  of  sailing  far  away, 
lingered  on  a  bluff  near  the  river,  and 
soon  boys  and  men  were  out  after  her 
with  shot-guns.  I  determined  that  they 
should  not  mangle  her  to  no  purpose,  and 
so,  with  the  aid  of  my  rifle,  I  added  her 
also  to  my  collection  of  specimens." 

''Have  you  ever  found  one  of  their 
nests  ?"  Webb  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  and  they  are  rather  curious  af- 
fairs, and  are  sometimes  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter each  way,  and  quite  flat  at  the  top. 
They  use  for  the  substratum  of  the  domi- 
cile quite  respectable  cord -wood  sticks, 
thicker  than  one's  wrist.  The  mother- 
bird  must  be  laying  her  eggs  at  this  sea- 
son, cold  as  it  is.  But  they  don't  mind 
the  cold,  for  they  nest  above  the  arctic 
circle." 

' '  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  protect  their  eggs  and  young  in  such 
severe  weather,"  Mrs.  Clifford  remarked. 

"Nature  takes  care  of  her  own  in  her 
own  way,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  slight 
shrug.  ' '  One  of  the  birds  always  remains 
on  the  nest." 

"Well,"  said  Squire  Bartley,  who  had 
listened  rather  impatiently  to  so  much 
talk  about  an  unprofitable  bird,  "I  wish 
my  hens  were  laying  now.  Seems  to  me 
that  Nature  does  better  by  eagles  and 
crows  than  any  fowls  I  ever  had.  Good- 
night, friends." 

With  a  wistful  glance  at  Amy's  pure 
young  face,  and  a  sigh  so  low  that  only 
pitiful  Mrs.  Leonard  heard  it,  Mr.  Alvord 
also  bowed  himself  out  in  his  quiet  way. 

"Doctor,"  said  Burtis,  resolutely,  "you 
have  excited  my  strongest  emulation,  and 
I  shall  never  be  content  until  I  have 
brought  down  an  eagle  or  two." 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  the  doctor,  looking  at 
his  watch,  "I  should  have  thought  that 
you  would  have  had  enough  of  eagles, 
and  of  me  also,  by  this  time.  Remember, 
Miss  Amy,  I  prescribe  birds,  but  don't 
watch  a  bald-eagle's  nest  too  closely.  We 
are  not  ready  to  part  with  your  bright 
eyes  any  more  than  you  are." 

During  the  night  there  was  a  slight  fall 
of  snow,  and  Webb  explained  at  the  break- 
fast table  that  its  descent  had  done  more 


to  warm  the  air  than  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  fall  of  an  equal 
amount  of  red-hot  sand.  But  more  po- 
tent than  the  freezing  particles  of  vapor 
giving  off  their  latent  heat  were  the  soft 
south  wind  and  the  bright  sunshine,  which 
seemingly  had  the  warmth  of  May. 

"Come,  Amy,"  said  Burtis,  exultantly, 
"this  is  no  day  to  mope  in  the  house.  If 
you  will  trust  yourself  to  me  and  Thun: 
der,  you  shall  skim  the  river  there  as  swift- 
ly as  you  can  next  summer  on  the  fastest 
steamer." 

Amy  was  too  English  to  be  afraid  of  a 
horse,  and  with  wraps  that  soon  proved 
burdensome  in  the  increasing  warmth  of 
the  day,  she  and  Burt  dashed  away  down 
the  slopes  and  hill  that  led  to  the  river, 
and  out  upon  the  wide,  white  plain.  She 
was  a  little  nervous  as  she  thought  of  the 
fathoms  of  cold  dark  water  beneath  her; 
but  when  she  saw  the  great  loads  of  lum- 
ber and  coal  that  were  passing  to  and  fro 
on  the  track  she  was  convinced  that  the 
ice  bridge  was  safe,  and  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  the 
grand  scenery.  First  they  crossed  New- 
burgh  Bay,  with  the  city  rising  steeply  on 
one  side,  and  the  Beacon  Mountains  far- 
ther away  on  the  other.  The  snow  cov- 
ered the  ice  unbrokenly,  except  as  tracks 
crossed  here  and  there  to  various  points. 
Large  flocks  of  crows  were  feeding  on 
these  extemporized  roadways,  and  they 
looked  blacker  than  crows  in  the  general 
whiteness.  As  the  sleigh  glided  here  and 
there  it  was  hard  for  Amy  to  believe  that 
they  were  in  the  track  of  steamers  and  in- 
numerable sail-boats,  and  that  the  distant 
shores  did  not  slope  down  to  a  level  plain, 
on  wliich  the  grass  and  grain  would  wave 
in  the  coming  June ;  but  when  Burt  turn- 
ed southward  and  drove  under  the  great 
beetling  mountains,  and  told  her  that  their 
granite  feet  were  over  a  hundred  yards 
deep  in  the  water,  she  understood  the  mar- 
vellous engineering  of  the  frost-spirit  that 
had  spanned  the  river,  where  the  tides  are 
so  swift,  and  had  so  strengthened  it  in  a 
few  short  days  and  nights  that  it  could 
bear  enormous  burdens. 

Never  before  had  she  seen  such  grand 
and  impressive  scenery.  They  could 
drive  within  a  few  feet  of  the  base  of 
Storm  King  and  Cro'  Nest,  and  the  great 
precipices  and  rocky  ledges,  from  which 
often  hung  long,  glittering  icicles,  seemed 
tenfold  more  vast  than  when  seen  from  a 
distance.    The  furrowed  granite  cliffs,  sur- 
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mounted  by  snow,  looked  like  giant  fiices, 
lined  and  wrinkled  by  age  and  passion. 
Even  the  bright  sunshine  could  do  little 
to  soften  their  frowning  grandeur.  Amy's 
face  became  more  and  more  serious  as  the 
majesty  of  the  landsca])e  impressed  her, 
and  she  grew  silent  under  Burtis's  light 
talk.     At  last  she  said  : 

"How  transient  and  insignificant  one 
feels  among  these  mountains!  They 
could  not  have  looked  very  different  on 
the  morning  when  Adam  first  saw  Eve." 

"They  are,  indeed,  superb,"  replied 
Burtis,  "and  I  am  glad  my  home — our 
home — is  among  tliem;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
that  Adam  would  have  found  Eve  more 
attractive  than  ail  the  mountains  in  the 
world,  just  as  I  find  your  face,  flushed  by 
tlie  morning  air,  far  more  interesting  than 
these  hills  that  I  have  known  and  loved 
so  long." 

"My  face  is  a  novelty,  brother  Burt," 
she  answered,  with  deepening  color,  for 
the  young  fellow's  frequent  glances  of  ad- 
miration were  slightly  embarrassing. 

' '  Strange  to  say,  it  is  growing  so  fa- 
miliar that  I  seem  to  have  known  you  all 
my  life,"  he  responded,  with  a  touch  of 
tenderness  in  his  tone. 

"  That  is  because  I  am  your  sister,"  she 
said,  quietly.  "Both  the  word  and  the 
relation  suggest  the  idea  that  we  have 
grown  up  together, "  and  then  she  changed 
the  subject  so  decidedly  that  even  impetu- 
ous Burt  felt  that  he  must  be  more  pru- 
dent in  expressing  the  interest  which  dai- 
ly grew  stronger.  As  they  were  skirting 
Constitution  Island  Amy  exclaimed : 

"What  a  quaint  old  house!  Who 
lives  there  all  alone  ?" 

"Some  one  that  you  know  about,  I  im- 
agine. Have  you  ever  read  The  Wide, 
Wide  World  r 

"  What  girl  has  not  ?" 

"Well,  Miss  Warner,  the  author  of  the 
book,  resides  there.  The  place  has  a  his- 
torical interest  also.  Do  you  see  those 
old  walls  ?  They  were  built  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  the  Continental  authori- 
ties were  stupid  enough  to  spend  consider- 
able money,  for  that  period,  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  fort  on  those  rocks.  Any  one 
might  have  seen  that  the  higher  ground 
opposite,  at  West  Point,  commanded  the 
position." 

"No  matter  about  the  fort.  Tell  me 
about  Miss  Warner." 

"Well,  she  and  her  sister  spend  their 


summers  there,  and  are  ever  busy  writ- 
ing, I  believe.  I'll  row  you  down  in  the 
spring  after  they  return.  They  are  not 
there  in  winter,  I  am  told.  I  have  no 
doubt  tliat  she  will  receive  you  kindly, 
and  tell  you  all  about  herself." 

"I  shall  not  fail  to  remind  you  of  your 
promise,  and  I  don't  believe  she  will  resent 
a  very  brief  call  from  one  who  longs  to 
see  her  and  speak  with  her.  I  am  not 
curious  about  celebrities  in  general,  but 
there  are  some  writers  whose  words  have 
touched  my  heart,  and  whom  I  would  like 
to  see  and  thank.  Where  are  you  going 
now  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  show  you  West  Point 
in  its  winter  aspect.  You  will  find  it  a 
charming  place  to  visit  occasionally,  only 
you  must  not  go  so  often  as  to  catch  the 
cadet  fever." 

"Pray  what  is  that ?" 

"  It  is  an  acute  attack  of  admiration  for 
very  young  men  of  a  military  cut.  I  use 
the  word  cut  advisedly,  for  these  incipient 
soldiers  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  carved 
out  of  wood.  They  gradually  get  over 
their  stiffness,  however,  and  as  officers 
usually  have  a  fine  bearing,  as  you  may 
see  if  we  meet  any  of  them.  I  wish, 
though,  that  you  could  see  a  squad  of 
'  plebes'  drilling.  They  would  provoke  a 
grin  on  the  face  of  old  Melancholy  him- 
self." 

"Where  is  the  danger,  then,  of  acute 
admiration  ?" 

' '  Well,  they  improve,  I  suppose,  and 
are  said  to  be  quite  irresistible  during  the 
latter  part  of  their  course.  You  need  not 
laugh.  If  you  knew  how  many  women 
— some  of  them  old  enough  to  be  the  boys' 
mothers — had  succumbed,  you  would  take 
my  warning  to  heart." 

"What  nonsense!  You  are  a  little 
jealous  of  them,  Burt." 

' '  I  should  be  indeed  if  you  took  a  fan- 
cy to  any  of  them." 

"Well.  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  having  brothers.  Are  all 
these  houses  officers'  quarters  ?" 

They  had  now  left  the  ice,  and  were 
climbing  the  hill  as  he  replied : 

"No,  indeed.  This  is  Logtow^n  — so 
named,  I  suppose,  because  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  post  log  huts  preceded  these 
small  wooden  houses.  They  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  enlisted  men  and  civilian 
employes.  That  large  building  is  the 
band  barracks.  The  officers'  quarters, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  just  above  the 
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brow  of  the  hill  west  and  south  of  the 
plain. " 

In  a  few  momenta  Amy  saw  the  wide 
parade  and  drill  ground,  now  covered  with 
untrodden  snow. 

"  Wliat  a  strange  formation  of  land, 
right  in  among  the  mountains!"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  her  companion.  "Na- 
ture could  not  have  designed  a  better  place 
for  a  military  school.  It  is  very  accessi- 
ble, yet  easily  guarded,  and  the  latter  is 
an  important  point,  for  some  of  the  cadets 
are  very  wild,  and  disposed  toward  larks." 

' '  I  imagine  that  they  are  like  other 
young  fellows.  Were  you  a  saint  at  col- 
lege?" 

' '  How  can  you  think  otherwise  ?  There, 
just  opposite  to  us,  out  on  the  plain,  the 
evening  parade  takes  place  after  the  spring 
fairly  opens.  I  shall  bring  you  down  to 
see  it,  and  'tis  a  pretty  sight.  The  music 
also  is  fine.  Oh,  I  shall  be  magnanimous, 
and  procure  you  some  introductions  if  you 
wish." 

' '  Thank  you.  That  will  be  the  best  pol- 
icy. These  substantial  buildings  on  our 
right  are  the  officers'  quarters,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes.  That  is  the  commandant's,  and 
the  one  beyond  it  is  the  superintendent's. 
They  are  both  usually  officers  of  high 
rank,  who  have  made  an  honorable  rec- 
ord for  themselves.  The  latter  has  en- 
tire charge  of  the  post,  and  the  position  is 
a  very  responsible  one;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  a  sinecure,  for  when  the  papers 
have  nothing  else  to  find  fault  with  they 
pick  at  West  Point." 

' '  I  should  think  the  social  life  here 
would  be  very  pleasant." 

' '  It  is,  in  many  respects.  Army  ties  be- 
get a  sort  of  comradeship  which  extends 
to  the  officers'  wives.  Frequent  removal 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
prevents  anything  like  vegetating.  The 
ladies,  I  am  told,  do  not  become  over- 
much engrossed  in  housekeeping,  and 
acquire  something  of  a  soldier's  knack  of 
doing  without  many  things  which  would 
naturally  occupy  their  time  and  thought 
if  they  looked  forward  to  a  settled  life. 
Thus  they  have  more  time  for  reading  and 
society.  Those  that  I  have  met  have  cer- 
tainly been  very  bright  and  companion- 
able, and  many  who  in  girlhood  were  ac- 
customed to  city  luxury  can  tell  some 
strange  stories  of  their  frontier  life.  There 
is  one  army  custom  which  often  bears 
pretty  hard.  Can  you  imagine  yourself 
an  officer's  wife  ?" 


"I'll  try,  if  it  will  be  of  help  to  you." 

"Then  suppose  you  were  nicely  settled 
in  one  of  those  houses,  your  furniture  ar- 
ranged, carpets  down,  etc.  Some  morn- 
ing you  learn  that  an  officer  outranking 
your  husband  has  been  ordered  here  on 
duty.  His  first  step  may  be  to  take  pos- 
session of  your  house.  Quarters  are  as- 
signed in  accordance  with  rank,  and  you 
would  be  compelled  to  gather  up  your 
household  gods  and  take  them  to  some 
smaller  dwelling.  Then  your  husband- 
how  droll  the  word  sounds ! — could  com- 
pel some  other  officer,  whom  he  outranked, 
to  move.  It  would  seem  that  the  thing 
might  go  on  indefinitely,  and  the  coming 
of  a  new  officer  produce  a  regular  1st  of 
May  state  of  affairs." 

' '  I  perceive  that  you  are  slyly  provid- 
ing an  antidote  against  the  cadet  fever. 
What  large  building  is  this  ?" 

"The  cadet  barracks.  There  are  over 
two  hundred  young  fellows  in  the  build- 
ing. They  have  to  study,  I  can  tell  you, 
nor  can  they  slip  through  here  as  some  of 
us  did  at  college.  All  must  abide  the  re- 
morseless examinations,  and  many  drop 
out.  There  goes  a  squad  to  the  riding 
hall.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  drill  and 
sabre  practice  ?" 

Amy  assenting,  they  soon  reached  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  arena,  and  spent 
an  amused  half- hour.  The  horses  were 
rather  gay,  and  some  were  vicious,  while 
the  young  girl's  eyes  seemed  to  have  an 
inspiriting  effect  upon  the  riders.  Alto- 
gether the  scene  was  a  lively  one,  and  at 
times  exciting.  Burtis  then  drove  south- 
ward almost  to  Fort  Montgomery,  and  re- 
turning skirted  the  West  Point  plain  by 
the  river  road,  pointing  out  objects  of  in- 
terest at  almost  every  turn,  and  especially 
calling  her  attention  to  old  Fort  Putnam, 
which  he  assured  her  should  be  the  scene 
of  a  family  picnic  on  some  bright  June 
day.  Amy's  wonder  and  delight  scarcely 
knew  bounds  when  from  the  north  side 
of  the  plain  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
wonderful  gorge  through  which  the  river 
flows  southward  from  Newburgh  Bay — 
Mount  Morris  and  Breakneck  on  one  side, 
and  Cro'  Nest  and  Storm  King  on  the 
other.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  content  she 
said, 

"I'm  grateful  that  my  home  is  in  such 
a  region  as  this." 

"I'm  grateful  too,"  the  young  fellow 
replied,  looking  at  her  and  not  at  the 
scenery. 
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But  si  10  was  too  prooccupiod  to  p^ivo 
hiin  mucli  Mltciition,  and  in  l(^ss  Mian  half 
an  hour  Thunder's  Hect  stops  carried  tlioni 
through  what  seonied  a  reahii  of  enchant- 
ment, and  they  were  at  home.  ' '  Burt, "  slie 
said,  warmly,  "I  never  had  such  a  drive 
before.      I  liave  enjoyed  every  moment." 

"Ditto,  ditto,"  he  cried,  merrily,  as  the 
horse  dashed  oft"  with  him  toward  the 
barn. 

CITY  ATHLETICS. 

rpHE  natural  conditions  of  rural  life  are 
X  the  most  favorable  to  health.  But  the 
artificial  conditions  are  not  always  the  best 
in  the  world.  Even  in  our  small  towns 
the  social  organization  is  too  loose-jointed 
and  spiritless  to  enter  heartily  into  schemes 
for  the  thorough  education  of  the  body; 
and  as  to  farm  life,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
balderdash  talked  about  that  Arcadian 
mode  of  existence.  Bad  food  and  ill-or- 
dered work  are  the  rule  on  our  American 
farms.  Salaeratus  bread,  heavy  pastry, 
and  fried  meat  do  not  form  the  best  diet 
for  an  athlete.  And  whether  he  is  plough- 
ing, or  hoeing,  or  digging,  or  i)itching  hay, 
the  young  farmer  s  labor  is  little  better  in 
kind  than  that  of  the  drain-digger  on  our 
boulevards. 

Careful  consideration  of  these  facts  may 
convince  the  most  fettered  slave  of  child- 
hood's fond  delusion  that  the  male  dweller 
in  the  city  need  not  be  an  absolute  phys- 
ical wreck.  There  is  a  saving  muscular 
grace  for  the  town  man,  and  it  is  found 
in  what  is  known  as  ''^amateur  athletics." 
But  even  he  who  has  some  genuine  light 
on  the  subject  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
to  what  an  extent  and  how  successfully 
the  young  New-Yorker  seeks  after  this 
saving  grace,  and  will  receive  with  in- 
credulity the  statement  that  New  York  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  amateur  ath- 
letic capital  of  the  world. 

It  does  sound  somewhat  startling;  but 
it  is  true.  In  the  first  place,  Nature  has 
given  the  child  of  Manhattan  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  making  his  recreation 
literally  a  re-creation — a  building  up  of 
new  strength  of  body,  controlled  in  its  de- 
velopment by  gymnastic  skill.  It  seems 
almost  as  though  the  original  plan  of  New 
York  island  and  the  surrounding  region 
had  been  laid  out  with  this  end  solely  in 
view. 

Look  at  the  map.  To  the  south  of  the 
long,  high-backed  island  on  which  the  city 


sits  is  a  l)road  bay,  at  the  conllu(5nco  of 
two  rivers.  The  bay  op(;ns,  by  a  passajre 
miscallcHl  the  "  Narrows,"  to  anotli(;r  still 
larger  bay,  and  that  lias  a  wide  doorway 
to  the  open  sea.  This  spread  of  watei's 
offers  accommodations  to  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  crafts,  from  a  canoe  to  a 
Cunarder.  Of  the  two  rivers,  the  one  has 
been  described  as  "the  largest  of  its  size" 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  broad,  deep,  power- 
ful stream,  with  enough  volume  of  water 
in  it  to  make  an  Ohio  or  a  Rio  Grande, 
if  economized  after  the  Western  fashion. 
In  New  York  it  has  to  be  crowded  to 
make  room  for  a  few  lakes  which  we 
have  up  in  the  north  of  the  State. 

The  other  river  gives  a  broad  stream  to 
the  requirements  of  down-town  commerce, 
and  then  obligingly  splits  itself  up  and 
opens  in  one  direction  into  a  mighty 
sound,  and  in  the  other  into  a  shallow, 
spreading  creek,  quite  the  ideal  x)lace  for 
rowing. 

Two  good  roads  lead  from  the  city  prop- 
er to  the  suburbs  north,  where  the  new 
wards  in  Westchester  offer  fairly  cheap 
sites  for  ball -grounds  and  race -tracks. 
Ground  may  be  had,  likewise,  on  Staten 
Island,  to  the  south,  or  in  Jersey,  to  the 
west,  where  are  the  best  roads  for  bicycling 
this  side  of  Boston.  And  the  bold  hunt- 
ers of  the  anise-seed  bag  have  all  Long 
Island  to  themselves. 

But  does  the  young  New-Yorker  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities  ?  Let  us 
see.  In  1868  there  was  one  athletic  club 
in  New  York.  The  year  before  there  was 
none.  This  large  increase  arose  from  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
and  was  thought  much  of  at  the  time. 
To-day  the  score  of  1867  is  beaten  by  seven, 
the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  being  in- 
cluded. These  are  the  athletic  clubs  pure 
and  simple,  those  that  encourage  all  manly 
sports.  Of  clubs  that  make  a  specialty  of 
one  form  of  exercise  there  is  no  end. 
There  are  rowing  clubs,  yachting  clubs, 
bicycle  clubs,  lawn  -  tennis  clubs,  racket 
clubs,  croquet  clubs,  archery  clubs,  walk- 
ing clubs,  lacrosse  clubs,  curling  clubs, 
skating  clubs,  riding  clubs,  rifle  clubs,  gun 
clubs,  base-ball  and  cricket  clubs,  fishing 
clubs,  bowling  clubs,  polo  clubs — and  In- 
dian clubs  for  the  "unattached." 

The  numbering  and  naming  of  these 
clubs  would  make  a  chapter  like  the  gen- 
erations of  Enoch;  and  it  would  at  the 
best  be  a  misleading  piece  of  work.  For 
it  is  only  a  few  of  the  greater  associations 
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which  can  give  you  documentary  evidence 
of  their  membership  and  achievements; 
and  tliese  are,  in  a  sense,  the  least  inter- 
esting and  important  of  all.  Of  course 
your  great  club  is  the  standard,  the  cri- 
terion, the  shining  bright  example,  to  a 
host  of  smaller  ones;  but  muscle  is  made 
and  health  gained  in  the  unpretentious 
little  organizations  Vv^hose  names  are  nev- 
er in  the  papers,  whose  ' '  constitution  and 
by-laws"  are  not  printed  in  neat  little 
books,  whose  members  never  "lower  the 
record,"  or  deck  their  broad  breasts  with 
gold  badges. 

In  loo]^hig  over  the  Herald,  or,  more  like- 
ly, the  Neivs  or  the  Journal,  or  some  oth- 
er distinctively  "popular"  paper,  you  will 
see  a  brief  paragraph  stating  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Smith  Manufacturing  Co. 
defeated  the  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson 
Brothers  Club  in  a  boat-race  or  a  game  of 
base-ball.  Now  you  will  never  hear  of 
those  sturdy  young  toilers  at  the  spring 
games  or  the  annual  meetings  of  the  New 
York  or  the  Manhattan  Athletic  clubs; 
there  is  never  a  runner  among  them  who 
will  make  Mr.  Myers  tremble  for  his  lau- 
rels; the  ghosts  of  tlie  old  original  Atlan- 
tics  could  pitch  and  catch  and  bat  them 
into  oblivion  at  the  national  game;  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  truest  athletes  of  all. 
They  do  not  seek  semi-professional  celeb- 
rity; the  applause  of  their  friends — espe- 
cially of  their  young  female  friends — and 
such  a  line  as  you  have  read  in  the  jour- 
nal they  most  affect,  represent  to  them 
all  that  glory  and  fame  can  give.  They 
work  in  modest  retirement  for  strength 
and  health,  and  they  get  it. 

There  are  such  clubs  as  these  in  most  of 
the  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  they  compete  with 
each  other  in  a  more  or  less  friendly  spir- 
it. There  is  a  certain  social  rivalry  be- 
tween different  houses  in  the  same  trade, 
often  between  different  divisions  of  one 
house.  Compositors  do  battle  with  press- 
men, weavers  with  dyers,  the  hands  in 
the  wholesale  department  with  the  hands 
in  the  retail  store.  Any  morning  you 
may  read  in  the  Sun  or  the  Star  that  a 
certain  valiant  lithographer,  for  instance, 
offers  to  row  or  to  wrestle  with  any  oth- 
er lithographer  for  the  championship  of 
the  lithographers.  Sometimes  you  will 
learn  in  this  way  of  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous callings,  undreamed  of  by  the  general 
public.  You  will  read,  mayhap,  of  a 
"  double-wadder"  who  desires  to  be  known 


as  the  strong  man  of  all  the  double- wad- 
ders  in  New  York,  and  who  will  put  his 
prowess  to  the  test  with  any  other  double- 
wadder,  be  he  never  so  mighty  of  muscle, 
who  will  meet  him  on  the  peaceful  field 
where  double- wadders  are  wont  to  "put 
the  shot"  or  "  throw  the  hammer."  The 
peaceful  field  is  generally  a  small  Schiitz- 
en  Park  or  picnic  "  woods"  upon  the  Har- 
lem, or  over  the  river  in  Jersey. 

It  is  natural  that  men  who  make  their 
living  by  manual  labor,  and  earn  their 
bread  literally  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
should  be  athletes.  Likewise  the  athletic 
clubs  of  the  miUtia  regiments  may  be  tak- 
en as  a  matter  of  course.  And  with  the 
apparent  inseparableness  of  a  collegiate 
from  an  athletic  education  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar— too,  too  sadly  familiar,  perhaps. 
But  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  the  mania 
for  formhig  associations  for  physical  exer- 
cise has  spread  through  all  the  classes  of 
a  great  city.  The  young  men  of  a  certain 
neighborhood  gather  together  and  get  up 
a  loosely  organized  little  club  to  play  base- 
ball or  cricket;  the  establishment  of  a 
good  bowling-alley  is  the  signal  for  the 
appearance  of  half  a  dozen  new  bowling 
clubs,  each  one  of  which  has  its  evening, 
Avhen  it  holds  exclusive  possession  of  the 
floor;  and  on  Murray  Hill,  where  base-ball 
and  ten-pins  are  in  no  great  favor,  the 
young  men  and  women  of  each  little  ' '  set" 
get  ease  and  grace  and  strength  to  dance 
the  nightly  German  by  practicing  at  lawn 
tennis  in  the  armories  or  in  public  halls, 
which  are  to  be  had  cheaply  for  use  in  the 
daytime ;  and  there  they  acquire  the  semi- 
professional  skill  shown  in  their  cham- 
pionship matches  at  Newport. 

Seeing  that  these  gatherings  of  muscle- 
seekers  have  no  yearnings  after  public  no- 
tice, and  that  their  incorporate  existence 
rareh^  passes  the  limit  of  two  or  three 
years — for  young  men  grow  up  and  mar- 
ry, bowling-alleys  are  crowded  out  by  lo- 
cal growth  and  appreciation  of  real  estate, 
and  society  friendships  faint  and  fail  in  a 
season's  space — it  is  not  always  easy  to 
have  ocular  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
these  very  private  clubs.  But  if  you 
want  to  see  the  West  Ninety-sixth  Street 
Base-ball  Nine  at  work,  go  over  any  Sat- 
urday afternoon  to  the  waste  places  of 
Jersey,  between  Hoboken  and  Guttenburg, 
and  you  will  see  a  party  of  young  men, 
whose  uniformity  of  attire  goes  no  further 
than  a  general  tendency  to  shirt  sleeves, 
playing  the  game  with  a  vast  deal  of  un- 
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professional  noise.  They  do  not  wear 
red  stockino-s  and  conspicuously  initialed 
flannel  shirts;  ])ut  the^y  arc  a  cluh,  and 
they  hold  lh(^  di.^nily  dear.  They  have  a 
captain,  and  a  treasurer  who  is  also  a  sec- 
retary, and  vvlio  collects  the  fines.  In- 
deed they  are  a  cluh,  and  next  season  they 
will  go  far  into  "Jersey"  to  meet  the 
South  Oran<2:e  Junction  Oriole  Stockings, 
and  play  their  lirst  game  in  a  regular  in- 
closure.  And  there,  mayhap,  their  crack 
pitcher  will  distinguish  himself,  or  some- 
body will  do  a  little  neat  fielding,  and  you 
may  see  that  man,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
playing  up  at  the  Polo  Grounds  in  a  gor- 
geous uniform,  with  applauding  thousands 
around. 

The  bowling-alley  is,  as  a  rule,  an  ad- 
junct of  what  is  known  as  a  beer  garden. 
The  name  is  somewhat  strange.  The ' '  beer" 
part  of  it  is  well  applied ;  but  the  ' '  garden" 
covers  only  a  tiny  square  of  ground  with 
"two  dyspeptic  aloes" — from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  good  beer  does  in  truth  need 
some  sort  of  bush.  Beyond  this  little 
space — "a  square  of  clay,  unused  to  vege- 
tation"—  lies  the  alley,  too  often  con- 
structed of  green  wood,  which  warps  with 
the  rolling  years  and  splinters  under  the 
rolling  bowls.  Here  the  little  coterie  of 
friends  is  to  be  found  on  the  evening  set 
apart  for  it.  The  club  has  its  own  score- 
board, with  the  names  of  the  members 
painted  thereon.  The  proprietor  general- 
ly furnishes  some  small  solid  refreshment, 
and  each  member  pays  for  the  liquids  he 
consumes — a  moderate  score  it  is,  too,  for 
exercise  is  the  sworn  foe. of  intemperance 
— and  at  the  end  of  the  evening  the  ex- 
penses of  the  meeting,  consisting  of  hall 
rent  and  the  hire  of  the  attendant  boys, 
are  divided  up  among  those  present.  The 
tax  may  be  fifty  cents  a  head  or  there- 
abouts. 

The  Germans  are  the  great  bowlers  of 
the  city,  and  they  have  made  the  pastime 
popular;  but  they  have  ruined  the  fine 
old  American  system  of  playing,  by  the 
introduction  of  mighty  balls,  such  as  Thor 
might  love  to  roll  in  Walhalla,  pierced 
with  two  holes,  side  by  side,  into  one  of 
which  the  player  inserts  his  thumb,  slip- 
ping two  fingers  into  the  other.  This  re- 
duces the  difficulties  of  the  game  to  a  min- 
imum, and  makes  it  largely  a  matter  of 
brute  strength.  Any  obese  giant  who  can 
lift  one  of  these  great  spheres  and  start  it 
straight  in  the  centre  of  the  alley  may 
trust  to  its  size  and  the  momentum  it  must 


acquire  to  sweep  down  most  of  the  pins. 
Oh,  for  the  old  halls,  hardly  lai'ger  than  a 
(M'oquet  ball,  and  the  round-hand  howling 
of  our  fathers'  day!  Strikes  and  s[)ares 
were  less  common  then ;  but  when  a  man 
cleaned  the  board  he  had  something  to  be 
proud  of.  It  must  be  said  for  our  Ger- 
man friends,  however,  that  tln^ir  own 
game  is  more  complicated  than  ours,  and 
that  an  ordinary  chib  meeting  with  them 
means  a  prolonged  tournej^  lasting  some- 
times four  or  five  hours,  much  more  sci- 
entifically arranged  than  our  simple  con- 
tests. 

But  the  shrinking  and  sensitive  club  is 
the  tennis  club.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  modesty;  it  probably  calls  itself  the 
' '  True  Knickerbocker  Tennis  Club, "'  or  the 
"Original  Mayflower  Racketeers."  The 
fact  is,  it  has  been  for  a  year  or  two  quiet- 
ly and  unobtrusively  "squatting"  in  one 
of  the  militia  armories,  and  it  Avell  knows 
that  the  State  government  looks  with  stern 
disapproval  upon  such  frivolous  tenantry. 
Nay,  so  very  decided  are  the  powers  at 
Albany  that  the  fine  floors  and  high  ceil- 
ings of  the  regimental  drill-rooms  are  now 
practically  delights  of  the  past  to  the  ten- 
nis-player, and  he  must  needs  hire  a  hall 
wherein  to  spread  his  harmless  net. 

Now  there  are  not  very  many  halls  suit- 
able for  tennis-playing  in  New  York,  and 
when  a  good  one  is  secured  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  "True  Knickerbockers" 
to  say  nothing  about  their  find,  lest  the 
"Antediluvian  Aristocrats"  outbid  them, 
and  secure  the  prize  themselves.  So  the 
tennis  club  of  "sassiety"  hides  itself,  as  it 
were,  in  the  tender  twilight  of  well-bred 
retirement,  and  has  a  good  time  all  by  it- 
self, slipping  down  in  its  monogrammed 
coupes  to  Avenue  A  to  chase  the  standard 
ball  over  the  waxed  floors  of  Klumpen- 
heimer  Hall,  where  in  the  evening  the 
belles  of  the  Bowery  will  dance  to  the 
music  of  two  fiddles  and  a  piano,  at  the 
annual  ball  of  McGeoghegan  Coterie  No.  2. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  more  use  is 
not  made  of  the  smaller  halls,  meeting- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  and  lecture-rooms  that 
are  plentiful  enough  all  over  the  city. 
They  will  not  do  for  tennis;  but  they 
serve  well  enough  for  the  practice  of  light 
gymnastics,  fencing,  broadsword,  and  sin- 
gle-stick exercise,  and  wrestling  and  box- 
ing matches.  They  may  be  had,  in  the 
daytime,  for  a  dollar  or  two  an  hour, 
sometimes  even  less.  There  is  always  a 
janitor,  who  will  for  a  small  fee  take  care 
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of  the  implements  of.war,  so  that  parties 
may  meet  at  stated  times  without  having 
to  make  themselves  painfully  conspicuous 
in  the  public  eye  by  marching  through 
the  streets  loaded  down  with  boxing- 
gloves  or  broadswords.  Of  course  the 
lessees  of  the  hall  may  close  the  doors  and 
enjoy  the  strictest  privacy. 

Senac  is  New  York's  great  professor 
of  fence,  but  there  are  many  teachers 
of  less  renown.  As  to  the  gentlemen 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  the  manly  art,  they  are 
beyond  all  counting.  No  man  who  wish- 
es to  learn  to  box  will  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  finding  somebody's  "Mouse," 
or  a  "  Cliicken"  from  somewhere,  who 
will  be  happy  to  impart  instructions  at 
low  rates,  and  likewise  to  sell  his  pupil 
a  pair  of  gloves  at  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
them  at  a  sporting-goods  shop.  But  let 
the  young  disciple  beware  of  those  teach- 
ers who  are  known  as  "sluggers."  A 
knowledge  of  the  Briton's  beloved  science 
may  be  acquired  without  the  loss  of  one's 
front  teeth  and  self-respect.  It  is  unwise 
to  rely  too  fondh^  upon  the  instructor's 
guarantee  of  "gentlemanly  treatment." 
There  are  many  youths  now  walking  about 
this  city  who  have  been  "treated"  to  black 
eyes  and  broken  noses  by  the  gentlemanly 
Mice  and  Chickens  whose  patron  saint  is 
the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  Decent  and 
comxDetent  teachers  may,  however,  be 
found  who  will  show  a  man  how  to  use 
his  fists  in  from  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  les- 
sons, at  one  or  two  dollars  a  lesson. 

But  if  the  young  cit  is  really  "going 
in"  for  athletics,  the  best  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  make  sure  of  his  enthusiasm  lasting 
by  putting  it  into  a  joint-stock  company. 
Lonely  exercise  grows  a  wearisome  thing 
in  the  end;  it  becomes  mere  work,  and 
distasteful  work  at  that.  But  the  mem- 
ber of  a  club,  be  it  large  or  small,  has  the 
pleasure  of  companionship,  the  stimulus 
of  rivalry ;  gets  advice,  encouragement,  as- 
sistance, and  in  consequence  finds  a  plea- 
sure in  all  that  he  does  and  bears,  in  all 
the  sweating  and  shivering  he  must  go 
through  to  come  first  under  or  get  furthest 
over  the  line.  Nor  is  it  strange  if  the 
glimmer  of  a  gold  medal  or  a  silver  cup 
increases  his  desire  to  touch  the  goal. 

Of  course  there  is  a  prejudice,  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  overfond  mothers 
and  timorous  maiden  aunts,  against  the 
athletic  club  as  a  physical  educator.     Mr. 


Wilkie  Collins's  Man  ayid  Wife,  with  its 
shocking  picture  of  the  breaking  down 
of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayne,  has  fright- 
ened many  excellent  old  ladies,  and  they 
are  likewise  troubled  with  visions  of  bru- 
tal trainers  and  unmannerly  associates — 
"  strange  gentlemen"  like  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  Countess,  nee  Kil- 
mansegg,  and  who  were 

"in  the  fancy  line; 
And  they  fancied  spirits  instead  of  wine, 
And  called  her  lap-dog  Wenus." 

So  far  as  the  athletic-club  system  of 
New  York  is  concerned,  this  is  a  ground- 
less prejudice  indeed.  Now  and  then, 
perhaps,  vaulting  ambition  gets  a  fall,  or 
a  sprain,  or  a  strain ;  but  a  young  man  is 
likelier  to  be  a  sound  young  man,  moral- 
ly and  physically,  in  a  club  than  he  is 
out  of  it.  Physical  training  is,  in  a  nega- 
tive way,  moral  exercise.  The  man  who 
is  in  training  must  needs  keep  early  hours, 
be  wary  of  the  flowing  bowl,  and  general- 
ly lead  a  sober  and  temperate  life.  He  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  professional  trainer, 
who  will  see  that  he  does  not  overwork 
himself.  The  collective  eye  of  the  club 
is  on  him.  It  watches  him  to  note  his 
special  capacity,  to  find  out  what  he  can 
do  best.  Then  he  is  encouraged  to  judi- 
cious endeavor.  If  he  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent his  club  at  the  general  games,  it  is  of 
importance  to  every  member  that  he  shall 
be  in  the  best  condition  to  sustain  its  hon- 
or. His  associates  are  young  men  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  with  a  few  old 
veterans,  who  give  a  leaven  of  solid  wis- 
dom to  the  crude  mass  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm. These  young  men  are  clerks,  law- 
yers, and  the  like ;  the  majority  of  them 
Americans;  the  others  principally  Ger- 
mans and  Irish  of  the  better  sort. 

No,  the  young  man  need  come  to  no 
harm  in  this  company;  and  he  may 
choose  for  himself  among  what  class  or 
clan  of  amateur  athletes  he  will  take  his 
chosen  form  of  exercise.  The  list  is  large 
enough. 

At  the  top  should  stand,  by  right  of 
seniority,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
Organized  in  1868,  it  is  now  a  gray-head- 
ed Nestor  among  the  younger  generation 
of  clubs.  It  has  laid  down  its  laurels  on 
the  banks  of  Harlem  Creek,  and  leaves  its 
juniors  to  fight  for  medals,  cups,  and 
championships.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  and  exclusive  respectability  about 
its  neat,  well-arranged  club-house  and 
spacious  grounds  on  the  Mott  Haven  side 
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of  the  Harlem.  It  seems  altofjether  too 
comfortable  and  conservative  a  club  ever 
to  have  been  the  radical  pioneer  of  ama- 
teur athletics,  with  traditions  of  pooi'  little 
frames,  ill  attend(Hl,  and  wholly  des])ised 
and  ne<^lected  by  conservative  and  sloth- 
ful New-Yorkers.  But  Mr.  W.  B.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Buermeyer,  the  founders  of 
the  club,  are  on  hand  to-day  to  tell  the 
tale  of  tlie  old  days  in  the  little  patch  of 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  river,  still  act- 
ive members  of  the  club,  and  familiar  fig- 
ures at  all  athletic  meetings. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  C.  originates  most  of  the 
laws  which  bind  the  National  Association 
of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America,  a  mighty 
league  which  holds  its  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  at  the  spring  games,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May.  It  will  cost 
the  young  man  who  is  properly  introduced 
ten  dollars  for  an  admission  fee  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  for  yearly  dues  to  become 
a  member  of  this  club,  and  for  this  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  invite  his  friends  to  the 
handsomest  club-house  and  one  of  the  best 
gymnasiums  in  the  country ;  these,  more- 
over, are  to  be  within  the  city  limits. 

The  New  York  represents  Sybaris  among 
the  clubs  of  the  city,  and  the  Manhattan 
may  be  called  Sparta.  The  Manhattan 
Club  pits  an  active  present  against  an 
honored  past.  It  Avas  organized  in  No- 
vember, 1877,  and  got  to  work  early  in  the 
following  year  with  just  a  score  of  mem- 
bers. It  has  now  about  175,  and  the  num- 
ber increases  with  a  healthy  growth. 

The  Manhattan  holds  the  championship 
emblem,  and  it  does  more' than  any  other 
organization  to  keep  the  athletic  ball  roll- 
ing. It  has  two  "grounds" — one  place  at 
Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  and 
another  on  the  same  thoroughfare,  exact- 
ly one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north,  at 
Eighty-sixth  Street.  The  latter  is,  or  will 
be  when  it  is  finished,  the  largest  and  best 
of  its  sort.  It  covers  a  whole  block,  has 
space  for  base-ball,  foot-ball,  lacrosse,  and 
lawn  tennis,  a  quarter-mile  track  for  run- 
ning and  bicycling,  and  a  shady,  airy 
grand  stand,  where  the  lasses  may  sit  at 
the  games  and  watch  their  favored  lads  in 
the  red-diamond-decked  suits  of  white.  If 
you  are  seeking  luxury  and  recreation 
only,  you  should  join  the  New  York.  If 
you  Avant  exercise  for  health's  sake,  or 
fame  as  a  runner,  a  vaulter,  or  a  heaver 
of  heavy  weights,  the  Manhattan  is  your 
club,  for  the  Manhattans  are  an  ambi- 
tious lot.     They  have  heaped  up  a  ma- 
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jority  score  of  individual  championships, 
and  their  native  land  is  too  small  to 
contain  their  ambition.  They  send  teams 
to  try  the  muscles  of  the  hardy  Kanucks, 
and  they  sent  tiie  famous  Myers  to  Eng- 
land to  drown  the  roar  of  the  British  lion 
in  the  whoop  of  the  American  eagle.  To 
cover  the  expenses  of  this  patriotic  ven- 
ture they  got  up  a  series  of  games  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where  Charles 
Rowel  1  gave  for  their  benefit  an  exhibition 
of  the  style  of  running  which  gave  him 
for  years  the  title  of  "the  unconquered." 

And  by-the-way,  Alcides  Urban,  if  you 
think  that  a  huge  frame  is  necessary  to 
a  good  athlete,  it  were  well  for  you  to 
look  at  those  two  men.  Mr.  L.  E.  My- 
ers's weight  varies  from  one  hundred  and 
ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  the  "great"  Rowell  is  a  little  fellow 
of  Napoleonic  build,  v^^ith  nothing  big 
about  him  save  his  legs. 

"'Ow  much  do  you  think  my  chest 
measures  ?"  he  asked  of  me. 

"About  forty  inches,  I  suppose,  when 
you  are  in  training." 

"Thirty-five  hinches,"  said  the  cham- 
pion.    He  was  the  champion  then. 

And  as  to  Myers,  the  champion ' '  sprint," 
or  short  distance  runner,  he  is  a  walking 
— nay,  a  running— plea  for  amateur  ath- 
letics, and  he  will  deliver  a  little  sermon 
on  the  subject  if  you  choose  to  seek  him, 
lounging  of  a  summer  evening  about  the 
vast  grounds  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue. 

Oh  no,  Alcides,  this  isn't  at  all  what 
your  dear  aunt  Cassandra  thinks  of  when 
she  hears  the  word  "athlete" — the  prize- 
fighting, race-selling,  bullying,  swagger- 
ing "professional."  This  is  a  good-look- 
ing, gentlemanly  young  skeleton  of  twen- 
ty-five. His  eyes,  his  teeth,  his  smile,  are 
bright;  his  skin — the  costume  gives  great 
opportunities  for  observation  —  is  bright 
and  brown.  Finger  and  thumb  of  a  "7 
cadet's"  glove  would  girt  his  slender  an- 
kle ;  but  you  notice  that  all  his  bones  are 
light;  that  his  hand  is  small,  his  instep 
high;  that  he  carries  himself  gracefully; 
that  his  muscles  play  supple,  clean,  and 
quick  under  his  thin  skin.  This  is  fine 
stock,  not  feeble.  This  is  your  amateur 
athlete. 

' '  Yes, "  he  says,  with  a  smile,  ' '  it's  very 
exasperating.  There  are  people  who  will 
persist  in  classing  amateur  athletes  with 
professionals.  They  ask  me  if  I  can  out- 
run Eowell !" 
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If  Mr.  Myers  were  to  run  one  hundred 
yards  in  a  i3ublic  race^with  Mr.  Rowell, 
Mr.  Myers  might  put  himself  out  of  ama- 
teurdom  forever. 

"They  can't  understand  that  money 
makes  all  the  diiference  between  the  two 
classes.  These  professionals  make  a  busi- 
ness of  sport.  But  there  is  nothing  mer- 
cenary in  an  amateur's  ambition.  He 
values  his  medals  and  cups  not  for  tlie 
gold  or  silver  in  them,  but  for  the  achieve- 
ments which  they  represent.  We  try  to 
make  our  clubs  fit  for  gentlemen,  and  I 
think  we  succeed.  We  are  thoroughly 
democratic  ;  we  don't  care  for  a  man's 
wealth  or  social  position,  but  we  exact  of 
him  decent  and  courteous  behavior  and 
unquestionable  character.  Why,  we  have 
all  sorts  of  people  in  this  club — mostly 
clerks  and  young  business  men,  but  ev- 
erybody else,  too — lawyers,  doctors,  jour- 
nalists, brokers — I  don't  know.  They  all 
seem  to  get  along  well  together." 

' '  All  great  athletes  ?  Oh  no.  Many 
join  the  club  only  for  their  health — to  get 
a  bit  of  exercise.  Awkward  for  them  com- 
ing among  trained  men  ?  No,  indeed. 
Why,  the  old  hands  encourage  them — 
help  them  on — give  them  advice.  We 
want  to  make  everything  pleasant  here, 
naturally." 

"Yes,  I  was  always  fond  of  sport,  and 
as  a  child  I  danced  a  good  deal.  That,  I 
think,  limbered  up  my  legs.  Besides,  I've 
got  these ;  they  are  muscles,  and  they  help 
me  to  run." 

And  he  exhibits  a  pair  of  abnormal 
trunk  handles,  one  on  each  hip,  bulging 
out  his  running  breeches.- 

"No,  sir,  no  one  else  has  'em.  That's 
the  only  pair  in  the  world.  Well,  when 
I  began  as  an  amateur,  I  was  in  very  bad 
health,  apparently  in  the  first  stages  of  con- 
sumption. No  one  thought  I  would  live. 
I  was  broken  down,  sickly,  weak.  But 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  there  was 
only  one  way  to  get  back  health — through 
exercise.  So  I  ran  and  jumped  and  sparred 
and  put  the  shot,  though  for  a  while  the 
least  exertion  made  me  very  sick,  and — 
well,  here  I  am.  Pretty  sound  for  a  man 
who  was  at  death's  door  a  few  years  ago, 
eh  ?     Not  much  consumption  here  ?" 

And  he  inflates  a  healthy  chest,  small, 
but  sound. 

' '  Exercise  now  ?  Well,  fifteen  minutes 
a  day  would  cover  all  the  time  I  spend  in 
active  exercise.  I  just  come  up  here,  on 
pleasant  summer  evenings,  and  amuse  my- 


self running  or  throwing  weights  with  the. 
rest  of  the  boys,  and  when  I  am  tired  I 
stop." 

' '  Training  ?  I  never  trained  but  twice, 
and  both  times  it  disagreed  with  me.  I 
eat  and  drink  just  as  any  reasonable  man 
should,  avoiding  simply  what  is  unwhole- 
some— what  one  knows  to  be  bad  for  him.. 
I  don't  deny  myself  anything  good,  so 
long  as  it  doesn't  hurt  me.  But  I  don't 
smoke — and  you  oughtn't  to  either." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Crickmore  is  the  great  "Krik" 
of  the  sporting  world.  "I  know  more 
about  horses  than  about  humans,"  he  said 
to  me  the  other  day ;  ' '  but  I  have  watch- 
ed those  boys.  I  think  they  would  do 
well  to  go  in  for  easy,  steady,  long-dis- 
tance running  rather  than  for  sprinting 
and  that  sort  of  violent  exercise.  But 
tliey  are  doing  a  great  work,  as  all  men^ 
are  who  try  to  build  up  the  body,  to  in- 
crease their  physical  strength,  and  to  raise- 
the  general  standard  of  health.  It  is  a 
work  that  will  show  in  their  children  and. 
in  their  grandchildren — in  a  race  of  health- 
ier and  stronger  men  and  women." 

And  your  choice  lies  not  only  betweeni 
two  athletic  clubs.  There  are  four  small 
and  active  associations  in  this  city,  which 
exist  at  present  mainly  to  produce  good 
runners  and  walkers  for  the  championship' 
games,  but  which  may,  with  accessions  to 
their  membership,  increase  the  scope  of 
their  efforts.  The  American  Athletic 
Club  is  a  homeless  group  of  athletic  no- 
mads, who  hire  the  grounds  of  other  clubs. 
for  practice  and  for  exhibition,  until  such 
time  as  their  treasury  may  warrant  the- 
lease  of  suitable  lots  and  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings.  The  A.  A.  C.  is. 
generally  regarded  as  an  ofi^shoot  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Gym- 
nasium, and  is  principally  remarkable  as 
having  brought  to  the  front  young  G.  D. 
Baird,  a  walker  who  gives  promise  of  great 
things,  if  he  doesn't  walk  his  short  legs  off 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

The  Pastime  A.  C.  has  cool  grounds  at 
Sixty-sixth  Street  and  the  East  River.. 
Among  its  members  are  Lambrecht,  the 
champion  heaver  of  the  heavy  hammer 
and  putter  of  the  ponderous  weight ;  Con- 
olly,  the  champion  heavy-weight  boxer;, 
and  Mr.  Nason,  to  whom  his  colleagues, 
proudly  point  as  the  "champion  sack- 
racer  of  the  world." 

The  Gramercy  is  practically  a  running 
club,  and  its  chief  glory  is  in  its  fine  run- 
ner, Golden.     This  club  has  no  grounds.. 
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It  scarcely  needs  them.  Tlie  whole,  the 
boimdicss  contiiiont  is  /7.s.  Tii  winter 
tiie  iiuMnbers  take  easy  I'uiis  up  aloiiii- 
the  Hudson  KivcM'-to  Pcckskili,  foi"  in- 
stance. 

The  heio  and  president  of  the  West  Side 
Atlilotic  C'hib  is  William  Meek,  champion 
l()n<i:-dista.n('e  walker*.  The  cluh  has  iiu^ 
grounds  of  the  old  Scottish-Amei'ican  Club 
on  Fifty -fourth  Street,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth  avenues.  The  initiation  fee, 
dues,  and  assessments  in  these  four  clubs 
are  very  light  indeed.  It  must  be  a  lean 
pocket  that  can  not  meet  them. 

But  there  are  many  who  are  good  New- 
Yorkers  at  heart,  but  for  whom  New  York 
is  only  a  base  of  linancial  supplies.  These 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city,  whose 
boundary  line  ought  to  be  drawn  from, 
say  Y^'onkers,  through  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, sweeping  around  througli  Long  Island 
to  Coney  Island,  around  again,  embracing 
Staten  Island,  through  New  Jersey  to  its 
starting-place.  That  is  really  New  York, 
and  these  her  suburban  residents  are  not 
shut  out  from  the  athletic  advantages  of 
those  who  dwell  within  the  walls.  Do 
3^ou  live  in  Yonkers  ?  at  Fordham  ?  at 
New  Kochelle  ?  at  Mount  Vernon  ?  The 
New  York  Club's  grounds  and  all  the 
boat-houses  of  the  Harlem  are  within  your 
reach. 

Do  you  inhabit  that  fair  island  that  lies 
like  the  dot  below  the  crooked  exclama- 
tion-point of  Manhattan,  far  to  the  south? 
Well,  you  have  the  Staten  Island  Athletic 
Club,  with  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
apostles  of  the  knee,-bi:eeched  cultus. 
They  have  a  boat-house — and  boats  in  it, 
too — at  New  Brighton,  and  track  and  base- 
ball grounds  at  West  Brighton.  They 
have  swallowed  up  the  old  Hesper  and 
Neptune  rowing  clubs,  and  they  yearn 
for  aquatic  renown. 

Long  Island,  if  you  live  in  Brooklyn  or 
Williamsburg,  can  give  you  the  privileges 
of  the  W.  A.  C, — a  most  promising  and 
plucky  organization,  six  years  old,  with 
more  than  two  hundred  members.  They 
have  a  commodious  camping -ground  at 
the  corner  of  Wythe  Avenue  and  Penn 
Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  They  have  an 
originally  constructed  track,  tipped  out- 
side up,  like  a  railroad  curve.  They  also 
have  a  gymnasium  and  a  "crack"  train- 
er, Jack  McMasters,  and  their  games  are 
getting  to  be  considered  great  "events." 

If  Fate  has  sent  you  to  New  Jersey,  you 
may  join  the  Elizabeth  A.  C,  which  is  one 


year  younger  than  the  Williamsburg,  and 
hai;  about  the  sainci  nmnlxu*  of  active  rn(;m- 
l)(!rs,  who  r('joi(M'.  in  a  club-house  with  l>ill- 
iai'd-Labl(\s  and  bowling-alleys,  in  a  good 
track  and  grand  stand,  and  in  being  also 
members  of  the  American  Athletic  Base- 
ball Association. 

But  it  may  be,  Alcides  Urban,  that  you 
prefer  to  cultivate  the  one  little  mus- 
cular talent  which  nature  has  allotted 
you,  caring  naught  for  sports  in  general. 
Well,  you  can  do  it  without  going  out  of 
the  suburbs. 

Do  you  row  ?  And  are  you  unwilling 
or  unable  to  pay  $100  or  $120  for  a  shell 
wherein  to  paddle  in  selfish  solitude  ? 
You  can  join,  for  twenty-five  dollars  ad- 
mission fee  and  twenty  dollars  annual 
dues,  the  New  York  Rowing  Club,  where 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  other 
young  men  just  of  your  w^ay  of  think- 
ing, who  have  the  freedom  of  a  well-fit- 
ted-up  boat-house  just  above  the  elevated 
railroad  bridge  on  the  Harlem.  This  is 
a  veteran  club  that  nowadays  feels  more 
inclined  for  play  than  for  work ;  but  there 
were  days  when  its  name  was  great  among 
the  racers,  and  the  young  oarsmen  of  to- 
day find  that  some  of  the  old  ' '  New-York- 
ers" are  the  best  "coaches"  to  be  had. 

If  this  does  not  suit  you,  you  may  take 
your  choice  between  the  Nassau  and  the 
Atalanta.  If  you  are  in  bondage  to  learn- 
ing at  Columbia,  you  w^ill  join  the  college 
boat  club ;  if  you  are  a  budding  broker  on 
Broad  Street,  you  may  sit  on  the  sliding^ 
seats  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Rowing  Club's 
shells.  Or  you  may  be  a  Metropolitan  or 
a  Dauntless ;  if  you  live  near  Bergen  Point, 
an  Argonaut;  if  near  Yonkers,  one  of  the 
Palisades;  if  on  Staten  Island,  a  member 
of  the  S.  I.  R.  C. 

Perhaps  a  great  yearning  has  seized 
upon  you  to  enlarge  your  biceps  after 
some  other  fashion.  The  Scottish- Amer- 
icans will  teach  you  to  put  the  shot  and 
to  throw  the  hammer. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  The  Canoe  and 
the  Flying  Proa,  and  wish  to  test  for  your- 
self the  relative  virtues  of  the  "Rob  Roy," 
the  "Shadow,"  the  "Nautilus,"  and  the 
"  Herald."  There  is  a  New  Y'ork  Canoe 
Club  at  Staten  Island,  and  a  Knickerbock- 
er Canoe  Club  at  Eighty-sixth  Street  and 
the  North  River,  and  another  club  at  Ba- 
yonne,  "over  in  Jersey";  and  likewise 
there  is  the  Flushing  C.  C,  of  Long  Isl- 
and; and  you  will  be  afforded  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  accustoming  yourself 
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to  the  sudden  dampness  that  succeeds  a 
capsizing  fit  before  you  go  on  your  sum- 
mer vacation  trip,  canoeing  it  all  the  way 
to  Lake  George  and  back. 

Roughly,  a  canoe  costs  $100,  and  it  is  a 
good  and,  except  for  predestined  idiots,  a 
safe  investment.  It  is  faster  than  a  row- 
boat,  and  less  cranky,  the  seat  being  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  tempts  to  ex- 
ercise and  travel  in  watery  paths  of  plea- 
santness and  peace.  The  American  Canoe 
Association  is  enthusiastic  enough  to  sup- 
port a  handsome  little  monthly,  publish- 
ed by  Brentano  Brothers,  New  York,  and 
called  The  American  Canoeist.  From 
its  pages  he  who  would  canoe  may  learn 
how  to  go  about  to  accomplish  his  end. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Flannery  is  the  good  genius  of 
lacrosse  in  this  region,  and  he  is  well  sec- 
onded by  Messrs.  Erastus  Wiman  and  Her- 
mann Oelrichs;  but  lacrosse  has  had  in 
New  York  a  spasmodic  sort  of  career,  liv- 
ing, dying,  and  being  resuscitated  over  and 
over  again  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  re- 
quires grounds  that  can  not  be  had  within 
the  city  lines.  Yet  it  is  a  fine  game — a 
sort  of  shinney  raised  to  the  n*^\  or  what 
we  used  to  call,  when  we  were  boys, 
"gool."  I  suppose  we  meant  goal,  or 
golf.  In  '82  six  clubs  fought  for  the 
U.  S.  N.  A.  LC.  Association  Cup,  given  by 
Mr.  Oelrichs.  These  were  the  New  York, 
the  Princeton,  the  Harvard,  the  Yale,  the 
New  York  University,  and  the  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey.  There  are  but  two  clubs  now 
in  the  city,  the  N.  Y.,  and  the  N.  Y.  U.  C. ; 
and  one  in  Brooklyn,  the  Adelphic.  La- 
crosse is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
unattached  athlete. 

Tennis  perchance  suits  your  errant  fan- 
cy. It  is,  indeed,  a  pretty  game,  but  leads 
to  a  lax  taste  in  the  way  of  bats.  Well, 
if  you  can  buy  a  flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of 
rubber-soled  shoes,  and  a  racket,  and  are 
able  to  pay  some  ridiculously  low  dues 
and  assessments,  you  may  readily  gratify 
your  whim.  Tennis  is  the  cuckoo  of 
games.  It  is  ever  squatting  in  some  alien 
nest.  It  has  a  building  all  to  itself  at  212 
West  Forty -first  Street,  where  the  pio- 
neers and  the  strictly  feminine  bonnets 
rouges  play ;  and  yet  it  confiscates  the 
militia  armories  and  the  assembly  halls; 
and  you  may  find  it  hanging  on  the  skirts 
of  archery,  base-ball,  cricket,  and  general 
athletic  clubs  all  through  the  suburbs. 
The  new  Manhattan  grounds  are  to  have 
some  wonderful  courts.  The  St.  George's 
Cricket  Club,  of  New  York,  has  twenty 


grass  courts  on  its  grounds  at  Hoboken, 
the  Staten  Island  C.  and  B.-B.  C.  has 
twelve,  and  there  are  some  more  in  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyn.  There  are  nine 
well-established  tennis  clubs  in  New  Jer- 
sey (some  of  them  adjuncts  of  base-ball, 
cricket,  or  archery  clubs),  two  in  Brook- 
lyn, one  on  Staten  Island,  and  one  at 
Hastings — particular  Hastings-upon-Hud- 
son,  which  is  ever  truly  British.  Old 
clubs  die  and  new  ones  are  formed  all  the 
time,  yet  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  hazard 
the  estimate  of  fifteen  hundred  club  play- 
ers in  New  York  and  her  tributary  towns. 
The  champion  tennis-players  are  Mr.  R. 
D,  Sears  and  Dr.  James  Dwight,  both  of 
Boston. 

Among  these  poisers  of  the  airy  racket 
I  have  not  counted  the  members  of  the 
Racquet  Club  —  a  mighty  organization, 
dwelling  in  a  frow^ning  castle  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Twenty -sixth  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue;  a  bachelor  palace  within,  well 
known  to  rich  and  luxurious  young  New- 
Yorkers. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a  bicycler,  Alcides; 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  held  an  out- 
cast from  society  because  you  put  on  neat 
knee-breeches  and  a  polo  cap,  and  straddle 
that  wiry  wheel  which  the  "  average  citi- 
zen," not  daring  to  mount,  doth  much  de- 
ride and  ridicule;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  a 
ride  where  you  have  the  combined  joy  in 
strength  and  speed  of  horse  and  rider;  if 
you  wish  to  spin  over  the  fine  roads  of 
New  Jersey,  or  up  the  smooth  Boulevard 
to  Yonkers,  or  along  the  Pelham  road, 
passing  on  a  spurt  the  truly  British  turn- 
outs of  the  Coaching  Club;  if  you  desire 
wiry  legs,  good  digestion,  and  sound  sleep 
o'  nights — you  may  join  the  band  of  wheel- 
men, who  are  forbidden  to  travel  in  the 
mazy  ways  of  Central  Park  because  an 
occasional  horse  has  shown  an  antipa- 
thy to  knickerbockers  and  rubber  tires. 
Horses,  it  is  well  known,  never  shy  at  loco- 
motives, heaps  of  brick^  circus  posters, 
bands  of  music,  or  red  parasols. 

There  is  room  in  the  world  for  the  bicy- 
cles outside  of  Central  Park,  Alcides,  and 
you  may  learn  to  ride  to-day  much  more 
easily  and  peacefully  than  did  the  poor 
pioneers  of  the  sport  three  years  ago,  when 
the  wheel  was  a  new  thing  in  New  York 
ways,  and  the  dogs  were  set  upon  it,  the 
while  the  populace  jeered.  In  those  days 
you  had  to  learn  for  yourself,  but  nowadays 
you  may  go  to  Mr.  Elliot  Mason's  school  in 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  where  one  of  the  Ma- 
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sons,  sticking  closer  than  a  broUier,  will 
hold  you  on  your  nuK^Iiine  until  you  are 
its  master.  TIh^u  you  may  hire  a  bicy(d(} 
there,  or  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  practice  on  the  road  till  such 
time  as  you  feel  that  you  may  wisely  in- 
vest ninety  or  a  hundred  dollars  in  a 
"Special  Columbia,"  or  from  twenty  to 
fifty  more  in  an  im])orted  "Humber,"  or 
a  native  ' '  Expert. "  The  English  machines 
have  held  the  top  of  the  market  until  re- 
cently, but  it  is  getting"  to  be  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  American  bicycles  are 
more  durable  and  better  adapted  to  our 
heavy  country  roads.  And  when  you 
are  the  owner  of  a  "bi,"  you  may  enroll 
your  name  on  the  list  of  the  New  York, 
the  Manhattan,  the  Mercury,  the  Ixion, 
the  Citizen's,  or  the  Lenox  club  ;  or,  if 
you  are  a  Brooklynite,  you  have  your 
choice  between  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club, 
or  the  King's  County  Wheelmen,  of  Will- 
iamsburg. 

Do  you  yacht? — in  the  grammar  of  the 
day.  There  are  the  Brooklyn,  the  New 
York,  the  Seawanhaka,  and  the  Larch- 
mont  yacht  clubs. 

Is  cricket  your  delight,  and  do  you  long 
to  hear  the  English  tourist  within  the  gates 
of  the  club  ground  cry,  "Well  played, 
sir !"  ?  You  may  bat  under  the  gonfalon 
of  the  St.  George,  at  Hoboken,  the  Staten- 
Islanders,  or  the  Manhattans,  of  Brook- 
lyn. Then  you  will  have  opportunities 
of  meeting  the  Young  Americas  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  Thespians  of  everywhere. 

Alcides  Urban,  my  boy,  fear  not  your 
maiden  aunt  Cassandra^  What  if  she 
prophesy  truly  a  few  sprained  fingers,  a 
bruise  or  two,  or  a  "barked"  shin ? 

"  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit." 

The  words  are  true  to-day  as  when  they 
were  written.  If  you  would  reach  the 
wished-for  goal — sound  health,  self-reliant 
spirit,  well-disciplined  forces — much  must 
you  have  done  and  borne,  my  boy,  and 
sweated  and  shivered. 

And  remember  that  there  are  few  places 
where  you  may  reach  the  goal  more  sure- 
ly or  more  swiftly  than  in  this  good  city 
of  New  York.  What  she  is,  I  have  tried 
to  sketch  for  you.  Of  what  she  will  be, 
I  have  a  vision  only.  I  see  "  across  the 
swirling  Kills  and  gusty  bay"  the  white 
sails  of  yachts  that  brave  the  broad  ocean 
to  salute  the  English  crafts  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     I   see  the   long  shells   dart   up 


and  down  her  rivers,  the  steel  wheels 
Ihish  along  her  roads.  I  see  a  new  gen(;r- 
ation  of  young  athletes,  who  swim,  who 
ride,  who  run,  who  box  with  the  world's 
best  brawn  and  muscle,  whose  breasts  glit- 
ter with  the  cheap  yet  effective  medal, 
whose  shelves  are  loadcnl  with  cups  where- 
from  they  drink  only  drauglits  of  ambi- 
tion, which,  inspiring  their  strength  and 
skill  and  pluck,  will  help  them  to  make 
New  York  the  athletic  capital  of  the  world. 


CASSIE'S  CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
I.— THE  FIRST  BOX. 

i  SNOW-STORM  raging  without  at  the 
1\.  close  of  the  dark  winter's  day,  but 
tropical  weather,  fragrance  of  flowers,  and 
flashing  of  lights  within  the  luxurious 
parlors  of  the  Grand  Windsor  Hotel. 
Hither  Captain  Hereford  had  brought  his 
three-year-old  nephew,  little  Arthur,  to 
call  on  Narcisse's  mistress,  and  present  to 
her  a  silver  collar  of  filigree- work  brought 
from  Italy  for  that  pampered  beast,  Nar- 
cisse.  To  mention  the  lady  merely  as  a 
dog's  mistress,  instead  of  by  her  own  name, 
is  more  reasonable  .than  polite,  since  she 
herself  impressed  her  friends  with  the  fact 
that  his  comfort  was  her  chief  care,  and 
his  beauty  her  chief  pride.  Even  baby 
Arthur,  a  most  acute  observer,  expressed 
in  his  innocent  fashion  the  general  sense 
of  their  relationship,  when  he  returned 
home  with  his  pockets  full  of  candy. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  so 
many  bonbons  ?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Why,  mamma,"  said  he,  pausing  as  he 
filled  her  lap,  and  lifting  his  brown  eyes  to 
hers  in  explanation,  "Uncle  Harry  took 
me  to  some  dog's  house,  and  the  dog's  lady 
gave  them  to  me." 

The  dog's  lady,  a  childless  widow,  with 
a  passion  for  her  pet  and  for  painting,  rode 
her  harmless  hobbies  that  never  kicked 
anybody,  never  shied,  and  ate  only  gilded 
oats,  and,  as  she  rode,  all  the  world  ad- 
mired and  all  the  world  applauded,  while 
two  stood  aloof,  the  only  two  whose  praise 
or  blame  she  cared  for,  so  that  even  her 
bed  of  roses  had  its  crumpled  leaves. 
Mounted  upon  her  triumphal  chariot,  the 
lady  saw  with  pain  that  her  brother  Tom 
waxed  wroth,  while  her  friend  the  Cap- 
tain stood  in  silent  disapproval.  The  lat- 
ter had  known  her  in  girlhood,  and  loved 
her  before  his  ship  came  in,  when  he  was 
too  poor  to  tempt  her,  and  too  wise  to  ask 
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her  to  marry  him.  Now  she  was  free 
agam ;  and,  richly  freighted,  he  had  come 
to  port,  only  to  find  ner,  what  ?  Chiefly 
Narcisse's  mistress.  But  the  foibles  that 
silenced  him  aroused  Tom's  deepest  ire, 
and  whenever  they  were  exhibited,  met 
with  unsparing'  irony.  As  for  Narcisse, 
Tom  hated  him  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness. He  had  a  vague  idea  that  her  time 
and  money  might  be  lavished  on  worthier 
objects;  she  had  an  idea,  equally  vague, 
that  such  objects  meant  coarse  flannel  for 
the  poor,  and  the  adoption  of  an  Irish 
baby  in  Narcisse's  stead ;  and  bitterly  she 
complained  to  the  Captain.  What  com- 
fort could  he  give  her  ?  Only  the  filigree 
collar,  which  seemed  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose, and  which  she  had  tenderly  adjust- 
ed upon  the  animars  neck  as  he  lay  on  his 
satin  cushion.  With  mischievous  satis- 
faction, her  brother  noted  the  look  of  in- 
tense depreciation  upon  Arthur's  face,  and 
said, 

"You  don't  like  Narcisse,  do  you  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  child;  "I  like  Phlox." 

"And  pray  who  is  Phlox  ?" 

"Phlox  is  Uncle  Harry's  cat,  on  his 
ship,  and  he's  as  black  as  black" — finding 
no  more  suitable  simile — "and  he  wears  a 
gold  collar,  and  eats  at  the  officers'  table." 

"A  rival!"  laughed  Tom;  "but  Phlox 
will  find  it  hard  to  beat  a  bloated  aristocrat 
like  Narcisse.  Did  you  know,"  he  said, 
solemnly,  ' '  that  Narcisse  has  been  prom- 
ised a  Christmas  tree,  trimmed  with  choc- 
olate rats  and  mice  tied  with  blue  ribbons, 
and  is  to  have  turkey  and  sweet-bread  for 
Christmas  dinner  ?  Yes,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Irish  babies  are  existing  on  sea- 
weed porridge,  and  not  enough  of  that!" 

"Phlox  catches  real  mice,  and  eats 
them !"  evidently  despising  chocolate  ones, 
and  ignoring  Irish  babies  and  sea-weed 
porridge.  The  lady  stirred  uneasily;  dis- 
paragement troubled  her.  "After  all, 
Phlox  is  merely  a  cat,  while  Narcisse  is  a 
dog,  which  is  much  better;  and  he  is  so 
beautiful  that  I  think  sometimes  his  tail  is 
a  wing  that  is  sprouting,  it  looks  so  much 
like  a  plume." 

"Dogs  don't  have  wings,"  said  the  child, 
in  marked  contempt  for  her  ignorance  of 
canine  anatomy. 

' '  But  perhaps  little  dog-angels  do,  and 
Narcisse  is  such  a  very  good  dog  that  he 
gave  half  his  allowance  for  neck  ribbons 
to  the  poor,  and  only  wears  a  new  one  ev- 
ery other  day,"  said  his  mistress. 

"No  matter  how  good  he  is,  he  can't  get 


into  heaven.  He  must  stand  outside. 
My  mamma  told  me  so ;  she  read  it  out  of 
a  book." 

"What  did  the  book  say,  Arthur  ?"  in- 
quired Tom,  with  interest. 

"  '  Without  are  dogs,'  "  quoted  the  boy, 
slowly,  and  with  emphasis;  and  then 
added,  as  he  looked  up  into  his  uncle's 
face,  "But  it  doesn't  say  a  word  about 
cats" ;  whereat  they  all  laughed. 

' '  What  a  horrid  man  he'll  be  to  marry !" 
cried  the  lady.  "Always  crushing  one 
with  stony  logic,  instead  of  pelting  one 
with  fiowers.  I  never  thought  of  Narcisse 
existing  at  all  hereafter,  and  he  actually 
quotes  the  Bible  for  it!  Now  I  have  a 
new  worry.  How  very  unpleasant !"  and 
murmuring  "Poor  dog!"  she  kissed  and 
caressed  her  pet,  who  growled  at  Arthur 
in  jealous  dislike. 

"I  must  show  you  his  latest  portrait," 
said  she,  presently,  and  her  maid  was  dis- 
patched for  the  picture.  "  See,"  she  con- 
tinued, when  it  w^as  brought  and  placed 
upon  its  easel,  "I  have  painted  him  like  a 
true  Narcissus,  looking  at  his  own  image 
in  the  water." 

"Ah,  Captain,"  cried  Tom,  "can  you 
fancy  Narcissus  in  a  raging  hydrophobia  ? 
At  his  first  sitting  a  mirror  laid  flat  upon 
the  floor  was  substituted  for  water,  and  the 
brute  nearly  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy  trying 
to  get  at  his  own  reflection  and  tear  it  into 
crumbs." 

The  Captain  laughed,  and  examined  the 
picture,  praising  all  he  could  find  in  it  to 
praise.  He  could  do  no  less  while  others 
did  so  much  more,  they  even  assuring  the 
artist  that  her  genius  would  make  her  for- 
tune had  it  not  been,  most  conveniently, 
already  made. 

' '  Try  it, "  said  Tom ;  ' '  put  it  to  the  proof. 
Turn  out  in  the  guise  of  a  necessitous  wo- 
man artist,  and  test  the  public  taste.  Earn 
a  pair  of  shoes  at  it,  or  a  dinner,  and  I  will 
be  convinced.  You  will  find  such  work 
brings  only  the  value  of  its  frame." 

"But  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor," 
she  quoted,  plaintively. 

"A  prophet! — true,  but  you  are  not  a 
prophet,  but  a  princess  at  a  bazar.  If 
you  were  freckle-faced  and  cross-eyed,  be- 
ing a  princess,  you  could  sell  button-hole 
bouquets  at  a  guinea  apiece;  while  if  you 
were  a  starving  fiower-girl  on  a  windy 
street  corner,  they'd  be  considered  dear  at 
sixpence.  Your  monopodous  storks  and 
impossible  parrots  would  not  keep  Narcisse 
in  dog's-meat."     Notwithstanding  which 
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criii(iue,  slie  cluiigto  her  pastime :  what  (ils(^ 
was  tliere  iu  the  world  to  do,  wlieu  the 
days  were  so  loiiff,  and  slie  Hkely  to  die 
oieniinl  i  Witli  nmeli  eiitliusiasiii  she  l)e- 
gaii  to  enlighten  theCai)tain — who  excused 
his  kdvewarm  praise  by  disclainiirig-  all 
•techiucal  knovvledg-e  of  art — upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  perspective,  to  the  great  relief  of 
liis  honest  soul,  since  they  seemed  to  ac- 
count naturally  for  everything  peculiar  in 
the  portrait,  especially  the  feathery  tail, 
which  might  indeed  have  been  a  plume, 
>or  a  sprouting  wing,  or  a  newly  discover- 
ed vegetable,  or  almost  anything  but  a  tail. 
The  lady  talked  long  and  fluently,  glad  of 
so  amiable  a  listener,  while  Tom  amused 
iiimself  by  fanning  the  feud  between  Ar- 
thur and  Narcisse,  until  presently  the  Cap- 
tain, whose  blue  eyes,  sailor  fashion,  had 
wandered  to  the  horizon  of  his  present  sur- 
roundings, exclaimed,  "How  extraordi- 
nary !"  and  then  looked  startled  at  his  own 
emphasis.  Had  not  the  two  enemies  en- 
gaged, most  opportunely,  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle at  that  very  instant,  Mrs.  Courtland 
must  have  noticed,  as  Tom  did,  that  the 
Captain's  tone  was  a  trifle  too  astonished, 
his  manner — looking  over  the  top  of  the 
easel — too  irrelevant,  to  have  any  refer- 
ence to  her  sketch.  He  had  been  at  the 
antipodes  too  often  to  be  surprised  at  a 
trivial  affair,  and  he  had  studied  perspec- 
tive, negatively  considered,  in  Chinese  art 
galleries  too  often  to  be  particularly  affect- 
ed by  its  absence  now.  His  anchor  lost, 
so  to  speak,  some  minutes  ago,  he  was 
tossing  bewildered  on  Art's  unexplored 
sea,  and  during  her  dissei-tation,  much  of 
it  to  him  incomprehensible,  his  glance 
had  gone  straight  out  between  the  shift- 
ing figures  of  elegantly  dressed  women, 
between  the  marble  columns  and  spacious 
doorways,  over  the  tessellated  pavement 
of  the  office  beyond,  and  rested  on  a  wal- 
nut box  standing  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
floor,  where  it  was  wedged  between  two 
iron  pillars  that  upheld  the  lofty  ceiling. 
For  space  it  was  something  smaller  than 
a  hackney-coach,  a  Sedan-chair,  a  sentry- 
box,  or  a  confessional.  He  might  never 
have  noticed  it  at  all,  though  it  was  con- 
spicuous enough,  but  that  his  far-sighted 
eyes  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  most  love- 
ly face,  crimson-cheeked,  under  a  felt  hat, 
which  the  rude  breath  of  the  winter's 
night  had  gemmed  with  hoar-frost.  A 
face  so  radiant  and  spring-like,  advancing 
like  a  vision  of  pure  delight,  that  he  watch- 
ed it  with  the  keenest  interest.     He  had 


scarcely  time  to  think  it  odd  that  she 
should  enl(;r  by  that  door  instead  of  the 
one  set  apart  for  ladies,  wlieri,  still  ad- 
vancing, she  suddenly  veered  to  the  right, 
bent  her  stately  head,  and  doubling  up 
as  if  by  diabolic  magic,  vanished — disap- 
peared into  the  box.  It  was  then,  sur- 
prised out  of  self-possession,  he  exclaim- 
ed, "How  extraordinary!" 

The  widow,  busy  in  distributing  her 
sugary  bribes  to  the  combatants,  paused 
only  long  enough  to  remonstrate,  "How 
can  you  spoil  his  temper  so,  Tom  dear  ?" 
the  pronoun  referring,  of  course,  to  Nar- 
cisse, and  then  returned  to  the  Captain. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  supposing  that  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  art  had  flashed  upon  his  be- 
nighted mind — "yes,  that  is  just  what  ev- 
erybody says ;  only  poor  dear  stupid  Tom, 
who  has  not  a  particle  of  taste,  criticises 
adversely." 

And  too  happy  to  escape  embarrass- 
ment through  the  door  w^hich  gratified 
vanity  held  wide  open  for  him,  the  Cap- 
tain bowed,  seized  his  belligerent  nephew 
by  the  hand,  and,  after  a  gracious  adieu, 
departed,  accompanied  by  Tom. 

"What  startled  you  out  of  propriety, 
old  boy  ?  Did  you  see  Cassie  crawl  into 
her  box  ?"  inquired  the  latter,  when  they 
had  left  the  parlors  behind  them. 

The  tone  might  be  humorous,  but  his 
face  was  stern  and  grim  as  fate's;  and 
wonderingly  the  Captain  replied, 

' '  I  saw  her,  yes ;  but  what  does  it 
mean  ?" 

"Simply  that  the  telegraph  operator 
of  the  Grand  Windsor  has  returned  to 
her  post  from  supper." 

They  were  sauntering  now  through  the 
spacious  and  well-appointed  office,  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes,  tiles,  polished  wood,  and 
marble,  and  Arthur,  in  scarlet  fez  and 
mittens,  ran  before  them.  The  box  stood 
directly  in  his  path,  and  espying  it  and 
the  girl  who  occupied  it,  he  called  out,  in 
his  clear,  bird-like  voice, 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Harry,  come  here  and  see 
this  poisoned  lady !"  And  with  one  hand 
extended  he  pointed  to  the  blushing  Cas- 
sie, while  with  the  other  he  beckoned  to 
the  Captain,  who  in  his  confusion  knew 
not  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  Tom, 
however,  Avas  perfectly  cool,  and  bowing 
politely  to  the  young  lady,  who  had  doubt- 
less heard  Arthur's  remarkable  assertion, 
he  said, 

"Poisoned,  Arty?— why,  how  is  that?" 

' '  Marie  says  wooden  soldiers  with  red 
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coats  will  poison  yo.i^^f  you  put  them  in 
your  mouth/'  and  Arthur's  round  eyes 
surveyed  Cassie  as  'I  he  suspected  her  of 
dining  off  a  wooden  regiment,  or  some 
such  misdemeanor  with  her  playthings. 

"And  Avhat  else  did  Marie  say?"  in- 
quired Tom,  resolved  to  trace  this  nexus 
to  its  end,  though  its  links  w^ere  of  sand, 
or  seemed  a  curious  introversion  of  rea- 
soning. 

"And  Marie  says  if  you  are  poisoned 
you  must  die,"  with  great  emphasis,  and 
hand  still  extended,  ' '  and  he  shut  up  in  a 
box!" 

"Ah,"  said  the  Captain,  greatly  re- 
lieved, "our  little  boy  knows  nothing  of 
death  in  its  skeleton  form,  but  thinks  he 
has  found  it  in  its  angel  guise ;"  and  while 
they  laughed  at  Arthur's  application  of 
his  nurse's  w^arning,  Tom  added, 

' '  For  your  sake.  Miss  Cassie,  I  am  glad 
there  is  a  shining  exception  to  Marie's 
rule,  and  that  one  may  be  in  a  box  and 
not  be  dead;"  and  they  no  longer  regret- 
ted the  mischance  which  had  given  them 
an  opportunity  to  see  so  fair  a  face  in  its 
lovely  smiling  aspect,  as  Cassie  playfully 
blew  from  her  finger-tips  the  kiss  which 
she  could  bestow  upon  Arthur  in  no  other 
w^ay. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a 
nineteenth  -  century,  equality  -  of  -  w^oman, 
enlightened  and  Christian  community  ar- 
rangement ?"  asked  Tom,  when  they  had 
left  the  hotel,  and,  seated  in  the  street  car, 
Arthur  between  them,  were  hastening 
homeward. 

"The  Greek  myth  inverted:  Aurora 
imprisoned,  and  Tithonus  free,"  and  the 
Captain,  frowning,  stroked  his  iron-gray 
beard. 

' '  That  girl  sits  there  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  nearly  nine  at  night,  with 
a  beggarly  interval  of  half  an  hour  at  six 
o'clock  for  refreshments.  Dinner  -  time 
she  has  none,"  continued  Tom. 

"Does  she  eat  no  dinner  ?" 

' '  She  brings  a  lunch  w^ith  her ;  the 
lunch  dignified  by  Shakspeare's  recogni- 
tion of  it — the  one  with  which  they  twit- 
ted ancient  Pistol  —  '  Mouldy  stewed 
prunes  and  dried  cakes.'  " 

"Don't  be  too  harrowing,  Tom.  How 
do  you  know  she  brings  prunes  ?" 

' '  By  the  process  of  induction.  I  saw 
her  shake  the  stones  from  her  napkin." 

"Her  w^ages  ought  to  be  magnificent." 

' '  One  dollar  per  day — her  day  being  of 
the  length  I  mentioned."     Tom  had  evi- 


dently studied  the  case  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, 

"Oh,  heavens ! — to  be  ' cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined'  for  a  sum  like  that!  The 
girl  wall  die — must  die  of  such  barbarity ; 
and  with  a  face  like  hers!" 

"That  she  has  a  beautiful  face  is  a 
mere  chance  ;  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  would  be,  were  she  ugly  as  one  of  the 
Gorgons." 

"Are  you  very  cross.  Uncle  Harry, 
when  you  do  so  ?"  asked  Arthur,  con- 
tracting his  baby  brows  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Captain's. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "I  am.  I 
feel  like  killing  a  dog  I  know,  a  wicked 
dog  that  has  the  presumption  to  lie  upon 
a  satin  cushion,  and 'eat  turkey  and  sweet- 
bread, and  ride  in  a  carriage  daily,  while 
a  lovely  lady  lives  in  a  box  upon  stewed 
prunes  under  the  same  roof." 

To  his  confusion,  the  Captain  would 
afterward  have  this  speech  recalled. 

"Is  that  wicked  dog  Narcisse.  Uncle 
Harry?" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is,"  said  his  uncle. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  child,  wdth  sparkling 
eyes,  "I'll  lend  you  my  new  gun  as  soon 
as  I  get  home." 

"Amiable  young  barbarian,  it  is  time 
we  had  arrived  there  already;"  and  tak- 
ing the  boy  in  his  strong  arms,  they  hast- 
ened through  the  fast-falling  snow. 

"Now  you  know  why  I  hate  Narcisse 
and  the  fine  arts, "said  Tom,  an  hour  aft- 
er, as  they  cozily  smoked  their  cigars  in 
the  Captain's  room.  "If  it  were  not  for 
them,  my  sister  might  use  her  eyes  and 
see  this  girl.  God  knows  it  would  not  be 
so  Quixotic,  so  eccentric,  so  impossible,  to 
throw  her  a  smile,  or  give  her  a  flower 
or  a  peach,  if  /  were  a  woman  and  dying 
of  ennui.  Being  a  man,  and  in  danger 
of  having  so  slight  a  kindness  miscon- 
strued, I  simply  waste  myself  in  indigna- 
tion. She  came  to  the  hotel — our  Cassie 
— last  Christmas-day,  blithe  as  a  lark, 
overjoyed  with  her  position,  and  with 
this  dainty  Christmas-box  full  of  voices, 
as  she  calls  her  cage,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  I  have  never  heard  her  utter  a  com- 
plaint, and  yet  she  can  not  stretch  out 
her  arms  freely  in  it,  and  for  a  change  of 
position  must  sit  down  on  a  footstool  on 
its  floor.  You  saw  those  women  trailing 
their  silk  dresses  over  the  carpet  this  even- 
ing ?  Their  influence  sways  the  world, 
and  makes  of  it  and  us  what  they  will, 
but  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  men- 
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tioii  her,  pity  her,  speak  to  her,  or  cry 
shanic!  upon  tlie  f^reed  that  enslaves  lier, 
and  y<'t  it  is  a  woman's  cause," 

"  Sui'cly,"  said  tlie  Captain,  in  distress, 
"she  does  not  represent  a  class  'i  There 
are  not  many  like  her." 

"Thousands  of  them — book-keepers- 
cashiers  in  stores;  look  at—" 

"  Hokl  on!"  cried  the  Captain,  whose 
cup  of  misery  was  full;  "don't  tell  me 
any  more!     Tell  me  what  tve  can  do." 

"Nothing,  since  we  can  not  marry 
them  all.  If  happier  women  are  so  blind, 
then  matrimony  is  the  only  solution — the 
senseless  old  taunt,  you  know,  that  these 
women  only  pick  up  a  trade  until  some 
fellow  tells  them  to  lay  it  down." 

"  True  enough ;  but  consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  woman  works,  con- 
ditions intolerable,  impossible,  to  man. 
Take  Cassie  for  an  instance.  Is  her  life 
so  pleasant,  her  reward  so  rich,  her  ad- 
vancement so  sure,  the  price  she  pays  for 
her  independence  so  fairly  adjusted,  that 
she  has  learned  to  do  without  a  man, 
or  curl  her  lip  at  the  first  '  fellow'  who 
asks  her  to  marry  him  ?  She  is  beautiful 
and  intelligent;  she  gives  the  whole  of 
her  waking  life  for  six  dollars  per  week ; 
could  she  do  any  worse  even  by  marrying 
a  clown  ?" 

"Better,  infinitely  better,"  said  Tom; 
' '  for,  besides  his  love,  Avhicli  may  or  may 
not  be  worth  having,  what  does  he  offer 
her  ?  Sunshine,  daylight,  liberty,  a  square 
meal  and  time  to  eat  it,  the  right  to  laugh 
aloud — more  than  you  or  I  could  offer  to 
a  woman  higher  up  in- the  social  scale. 
With  such  advantages  to  back  his  offer,  is 
it  a  marvel  that  she  marries  ?  It  would 
be  a  miracle  if  she  did  not." 

The  sailor's  frank  brow  was  clouded; 
he  was  now  thoroughly  unhappy.  His 
friend  had  generalized  where  he  partic- 
ularized, and  while  Tom  poured  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  for  all  oppressed  wo- 
men, he  himself  mourned  over  one.  In 
his  wisdom  Tom  declared  matrimony  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  in  his  sincere 
and  ardent  soul  the  Captain  felt  that  he 
could  propose  that  very  hour  to  purchase 
liberty  for  a  woman — if  she  had  the  brow, 
the  eyes,  the  mouth,  of  Cassie. 

II.— THE  SECOND  BOX. 

In  baseless  dreams  that  night  he  pic- 
tured a  face  like  hers,  and  the  expression 
it  might  wear  at  offered  emancipation. 
Brown  eyes  flashing,  cheeks  mantling  like 


a  rose's  lieart  with  tlie  new  delight.  "She 
calls  that  den  a  Christmas-box.  What  if 
oik;  were  to  give  h(*r  anothcM*  and  a  better* 
one  ?"  TIk;  changing  and  marvellous  s(;a 
had  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with 
wonders  far  stranger  than  this,  and  the 
round  earth,  which  he  liad  girdled  many 
a  time,  was  like  an  o])en  book  upon  whose 
varying  pages  he  had  read  more  curious 
tales  than  the  one  his  imagination  was 
weaving.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  violated 
with  fearless  ease  the  inexorable  unities 
of  time  and  place,  and  laid  at  Cassie's 
feet  not  only  the  sunshine,  daylight,  and 
liberty  of  Tom's  enumeration,  but  leisure 
and  competency  wherewith  to  adorn  it. 
They  would  voyage  together  under  far- 
away skies  —  she  never  saw  it  now  for 
darkness  of  the  early  morning  and  tired- 
2iess  at  night — but  he  would  show  her  its 
brilliant  beams  in  the  frozen  north,  and 
its  golden  haze  in  the  tropics.  She  could 
not  stretch  her  arms  out  straight  to-day, 
but  what  rich  recompense  should  be  hers 
in  rose  gardens  and  orange  groves  of 
which  he  knew,  the  stewed  prunes  and 
prison  banished  forever!  He  re-arranged 
his  life,  and  scorned  his  oid  perplexity — 
the  reconciliation  of  Phlox  and  Narcisse 
in  case  he  wedded  the  dog's  lady ;  to  her 
what  could  he  he  ?  Merely  another  Nar- 
cisse; to  Cassie  he  would  be  a  deliverer; 
and  so  the  strong  man,  who  was  bold  as  a 
lion  and  cunning  as  a  serpent  upon  the 
treacherous  and  stormy  ocean,  became 
harmless  as  a  dove  and  simple  as  a  child 
upon  land,  and  Arthur's  willfulness  and 
Tom's  philosophy  conspired  to  drive  him 
upon  the  Grand  Windsor's  perilous  reef. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  summoned 
his  faithful  ally,  Arthur,  and  together  they 
went,  where  business  called  him  daily,  to 
the  hotel.  Had  the  Captain  been  a  schem- 
er of  the  deepest  dye,  he  could  have  done 
no  better  than  to  sally  forth  with  his  small 
aide-de-camp.  At  the  marble  entrance  sat 
a  colored  man  with  a  tray  of  summery 
bloom — roses  and  pansies. 

"Uncle  Harry,  I  want  a  flower,"  said 
the  young  imperialist,  seizing  a  handful 
of  roses.      ' '  I  like  these. " 

Bought  and  paid  for,  the  Captain  asked, 
"  But  what  will  you  do  with  them  ?" 

' '  What  would  you  do  with  them,  Uncle 
Harry  ?"  very  anxiously. 

"I  don't  know— give  them  to  a  lady,  I 
suppose." 

'  •  The  dog's  lady  ?"  and  then,  depreca- 
tingly,  "Do  yoic  like  her.  Uncle  Harry?" 
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"Oh,  you  need  not.. give  them  to  her 
on  my  account,"  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
hastih",  not  knowing  ,?^hat  complications 
might  arise  from  Arthur's  gallantry. 

"  Oh,  I  know !  I  know  !"  cried  the  child, 
joyously,  stopping  at  Cassie's  box.  "I'll 
give  them  to  her. — See!  I've  brought  you 
a  beautiful  bunch  of  bouquet,"  reaching 
up  a-tiptoe.  ' '  I  don't  like  the  dog's  lady ;" 
and  then,  with  a  burst  of  loyalty  which 
demanded  the  approval  of  his  superior  of- 
ficer, he  asked,  ''Uncle  Harry,  do  you  like 
this  lady  in  the  box  ?" 

It  was  Cassie  now  who  was  self-possess- 
ed, while  the  Captain's  glowing  face  be- 
tokened one  who  had  voyaged  upon  equa- 
torial seas.  "Dear  little  fellow!"  said 
she,  taking  the  flowers,  "how  I  would 
love  to  kiss  you !"  And  Avith  his  uncle's 
aid  she  seated  him  upon  the  narrow  win- 
dow-sill, where,  well  pleased  with  himself 
and  the  world,  he  proceeded  to  discourse 
on  things  in  general,  to  the  Captain's  ter- 
ror. 

"Uncle  Harry  bought  me  those  roses, 
and  I  don't  like  Narcisse."  And  with 
dancing  eyes  he  added,  "We  are  going 
to  shoot  him  dead  with  my  new  gun." 

Narcisse's  fame  had  reached  Cassie's 
ears.  "Poor  doggie!"  said  she,  "was  he 
naughty  ?" 

"Naughty!"  cried  the  child;  "Uncle 
Harry  says  he  is  wicked.  He  ate  a  lovely 
lady's  dinner  all  up,  and  she  didn't  have 
nuffin',"  with  solemn  eyes  and  twisted 
pronunciation,  "but  strewed  prunes." 

The  lovely  lady's  face  blushed  crimson 
with  the  innate  consciousness  of  "strew- 
ed" prunes,  and  kissing  Arthur  ere  the 
Captain  hastily  lifted  him  from  his  perch, 
she  saw  him  depart,  waving  his  red  mit- 
tens in  adieu,  and  declaring  with  flute-like 
voice,  "I'm  coming  back  to-morrow." 

So  it  happened  that  he  often  came,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  to  pass  Cassie's  box 
without  his  childish  gift  of  fruit  or  flower, 
and  while  the  Captain  gravely  kept  him 
under  surveillance,  inwardly  he  bestowed 
avuncular  blessings  upon  the  childish 
friendship  which  gave  him  an  opportuni- 
ty to  greet  and  study  the  sw^eet  face  that 
daily  smiled  upon  them  from  the  window. 
And  now  the  time  drew  nearer  when  the 
Ariel  would  take  brisk  flight  to  foreign 
waters,  and  Christmas  crept  on  apace, 
while  Cassie's  deliverance  was  still  an  un- 
accomplished fact,  and  the  scornful  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  revenged  them- 
selves upon  the  Captain.     It  chanced  one 


day  that  Arthur,  wlio  had  been  left  for  a 
few  minutes  to  his  own  devices  in  the  par- 
lor, tired  of  Narcisse  and  tired  of  waiting, 
wandered  unnoticed  out  into  the  office, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  low  narrow  door 
of  the  box  through  which  Cassie  by  stoop- 
ing made  her  exit  and  entrance. 

' '  Let  me  in !  let  me  in !"  he  cried,  thump- 
ing with  chubby  fist  to  supplement  the  ex- 
igence of  his  tone.  "I  came  to  see  you," 
with  the  air  of  an  autocrat.  And  then,  as 
Cassie  drew  him  within,  and  placed  him 
on  her  lap,  he  made  the  sweet-mouthed  ap- 
peal which  he  had  already  learned  would 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins :  "  I  w^ant  to  kiss 
you,"  he  said.  Viewed  from  the  inside, 
her  narrow  quarters  seemed  to  strike  him 
more  forcibly  than  ever.  To  him,  con- 
tracted space  brought  the  idea  of  bitter 
punishment.  He  had  stood  in  a  corner, 
and  with  the  remembrance  upon  him  he 
asked,  with  soft  pity  shining  in  his  beau- 
tiful eyes:  "Were  you  naughty?  Can't 
you  ever  come  out  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  was  if  you'll  stay 
with  me  and  listen  to  a  fairy  story,"  she 
said,  anxious  only  to  keep  him  contented 
in  the  cramped  space  until  some  one  came 
to  reclaim  him;  and  with  his  head  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  his  small  fingers  clasp- 
ing hers,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  tale 
she  improvised  for  his  amusement.  ' '  Once 
upon  a  time  a  poor  little  princess  was  trav- 
elling in  a  great  forest  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  when  suddenly  a  storm  came, 
of  wind  and  sleet  and  snow,  and  blew 
them,  the  children,  far,  far  apart.  It  was 
cold,  dark  winter,  and  when  morning 
dawned  at  last  the  poor  little  princess 
found  herself  alone  under  the  naked 
branches,  without  a  soul  in  the  world  to 
love  her  or  take  care  of  her,  and  in  great 
danger  besides  of  being  eaten  by  a  wicked 
wehr-wolf  that  lived  in  the  forest." 

"Did  he  eat  ladies?"  asked  Arthur,  in 
whose  previous  experience  wolves  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  diet  of  bad  bo3"S. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Cassie, 

" '  Woman  pudding  with  baby  sauce, 
And  little-boy  pie  for  a  second  course,' 

were  every  -  day  dinners  with  him ;  and 
what  do  you  think  the  princess  did  w^hen 
she  heard  him  coming  ?" 

"She  cried,"  confidently  predicating 
her  actions  from  what  his  own  would 
have  been  in  a  similar  case — "she  cried 
louder  and  louder  till  somebody  heard 
her." 
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"  Yes,  a  big  stupid  giant  lieard  her — I'oi- 
giants  are  always  stupid,  you  know,  and 
the  bigger  they  grow  the  worse  they  get 
— and  wlieii  he  came  and  saw  her  in  sucli 
distress,  lie  promised  to  save  her  from  the 
wicked  wolf  if  she  would  work  for  him. 
They  could  hear  his  feet  trotting  on  the 
crisp  snow,  and  as  anything  was  better 
than  being  eaten  alive,  she  kissed  the 
giant's  mighty  hand  in  token  of  obedi- 
ence, and  he  took  her  to  his  castle;  and 
what  do  you  think  he  gave  her  to  do  ?" 

"He  gave  her  tangled  silk  to  wind, 
maybe" — with  a  passing  recollection  of 
Marie's  legends. 

"Worse  than  that:  he  shut  her  up  in 
a  box." 

"Just  like  this  ?" — glancing  around. 

"Exactly  like  this,  and  the  box  was 
full  of  voices" — touching  with  her  finger 
the  key  of  the  instrument — "and  they 
asked  her  questions,  and  teased  her  for 
answers,  and  they  called  her  a  thousand 
times  a  day,  and  all  day  long  and  part  of 
the  night  she  must  attend  to  their  wants. 
It  Avas  a  distracting  business,  I  assure  you ; 
and  the  giant  only  gave  her  food  enough 
to  keep  her  alive;  and  though  he  did  not 
lock  the  box,  yet  she  was  obliged  to  stay 
inside  all  the  same;  for  if  ever  she  tired 
of  those  querulous  voices,  and  wanted  to 
run  away  into  the  dancing  sunshine,  then 
the  giant  threatened  to  call  the  wolf,  who 
was  always  near,  waiting  to  eat  her  up. 
Sometimes  she  cried,  and  wished  she  had 
died  in  the  forest,  and  been  covered  with 
leaves  by  the  robin-redbreasts." 

"But  Where's  the  Prince  ?"  cried  the 
<3hild,  who  thought  it  high  time  that  that 
scion  of  royalty  had  made  his  appearance 
— "the  Prince  with  a  long,  long  feather 
in  his  hat,  who  makes  everything  right  ? 
There's  a  Prince  in  all  Marie's  stories." 

"Ah!"  said  Cassie;  and  then  stopped, 
with  the  light  as  of  a  rosy  sunset  on  her 
face,  for  the  window  being  darkened  by  a 
shadow,  there  stood,  not  the  Prince,  in- 
deed, but  the  Captain,  looking  in  upon 
them  with  an  odd  expression  of  interest 
in  the  sequel. 

' '  Runaway !"  he  cried,  ' '  I  knew  I  should 
find  you  here.  Let  me  relieve  you,  Miss 
Cassie,"  and  lifted  the  child  from  his  hid- 
ing-place. 

' '  I  don't  want  to  go ;  I  can't  go,"  urged 
Arthur.      "The  story  is  not  finished." 

Coercion  never  answered  with  him,  but 
in  this  case  even  diplomatic  tact  failed  to 
satisfy  him.     He  would  not  be  cheated 


out  of  his  Prince,  nor  stir  a  foot  till  he  had 
enten^d. 

"He  is  right,"  said  his  uncle;  "that  is 
the  most  ijitcjresting  })ai't  of  the  story.  I 
am  curious  myself  to  know  the  end.  Miss 
Cassie,  I  entreat  you  to  finish  it." 

The  sunset's  crimson  light  deepened 
upon  Cassie's  cheeks,  and  in  the  Captain's 
eyes  there  was  the  soft  Hashing  of  those 
equatorial  seas  when  she  answered,  with  a 
desperate  assumption  of  carelessness,  "Oh, 
I  only  made  it  up  as  I  went  along.  I 
don't  know  the  end  myself;"  and  then, 
while  the  rose  hue  faded:  "It  has  no 
end." 

"It  must  have,"  said  he,  still  holding 
Arthur  upon  the  window-ledge.  ' '  I  am 
familiar  with  that  story,  and  I  think  I 
could  finish  it  myself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  ivas  a  Prince,  Arthur;  a  little 
slower  and  older  perhaps  than,  he  ought 
to  have  been,  but  entirely  ardent  and  ear- 
nest; and  when,  after  much  difficulty  and 
delay,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Princess,  she  being  so  very  shy,  and 
her  box  such  a  very  tight  one,  you  know, 
he  tried  many  times  to  tell  her  of  a  charm 
he  carried  which  would  put  any  giant 
sound  asleep,  and  frighten  the  wickedest 
wolf  to  death,  and  quiet  forever  the  quer- 
ulous voices,  and  open  in  safety  her  cage 
door.     Now  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?" 

"What?"  asked  the  boy,  in  enthusias- 
tic expectation. 

"  It  was  a  tiny  ring  in  a  velvet  box." 

' '  And  did  he  give  it  to  the  little  Princess 
iHght  away  ?" 

' '  No, "  said  the  Captain,  slowly,  with  his 
eyes  ujion  Cassie,  who  was  busy,  very 
busy,  tying  the  scarlet  mittens  and  ar- 
ranging the  troublesome  fez,  and  seemed 
to  have  caught  a  reflection  from  them  on 
her  cheeks  and  lips — "no,  he  didn't,  for 
he  wasn't  sure  she  would  put  it  on  her 
finger,  which  she  would  have  to  do  to 
make  the  charm  complete ;  but  if  you  will 
come  with  me  now,  I'll  tell  you  the  rest 
another  time." 

' '  When  ?"  cried  Arthur,  with  impatience 
—"when  ?" 

"  On  Christmas-eve,"  said  the  Captain; 
and  having  conquered  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  he  turned  with  his  companion 
from  the  window. 

And  she  wore  it  on  her  finger,  nor  did 
it  fail  of  any  charm  it  promised,  the  little 
circlet  that  sparkled  in  this  her  second 
Christmas-box;  at  least  she   told  Arthur 
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so,  and  that  exacting  and  irrepressible  in- 
fant seemed  entirely  satisfied.  When 
next  Tom  passed  her  box  she  was  far 
away — with  the  Captain ;  and  that  indig- 
nant bachelor,  seeing  her  plain,  pale-faced 


successor,  muttered,  "Alas!  she  merely 
chanced  to  be  beautiful.  But  the  barba- 
rous principle  is  the  same,  and  would  be, 
though  she  had  been  as  ugly  as  one  of  the 
Gorgons." 


CMtiii-'ii  (Bm\]  Cfiiiir. 


IN  his  farewell  speech  at  the  Union  League 
Club  in  New  York,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  with  his  generous  urbanity  and 
kindliness  of  heart,  spoke  most  warmly  of 
the  two  friends,  also  distinguished  English- 
men, whom  he  left  behind  him  in  the  country, 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Henry  Irving.  His  words 
fell  upon  ready  and  friendly  hearts,  for  it  can 
not  be  truly  said  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
press  in  greeting  Matthew  Arnold  expressed 
the  real  feeling  of  hearty  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  is  entertained  for  him  as  an  author 
by  all  intelligent  and  honorable  Americans. 
Much  of  the  comment,  indeed,  would  have 
come  worthily  from  the  press  of  such  an 
America  as  Mrs.  Trollope  described,  and  was 
the  mere  gibe  of  a  vanity  which  had  been  irri- 
tated by  a  frank  comment  upon  America. 

Few  Englishmen  have  ever  made  a  plea- 
santer  impression  than  Lord  Coleridge.  He 
thought  that  much  of  his  welcome,  which  he 
called  exceedingly  generous,  was  due  to  his 
name,  and  to  his  relationship  to  the  great 
poet,  his  granduncle.  But  he  was  in  error. 
It  was  due  to  his  own  candor,  simplicity,  and 
charm  of  character  and  address.  One  of  the 
great  dignitaries  in  England,  and  owing  his 
distinguished  position  not  to  the  accident  of 
rank  or  mere  favor,  but  to  his  own  merit,  proved 
in  the  most  conspicuous  arena,  he  was  yet  so 
modest  and  courteous  and  simple  that  all  sus- 
picion of  pretension  vanished,  and  ho  stood  in 
every  company  an  accomplished  and  delight- 
ful gentleman.  His  family  connection  Avith 
the  poet  affected  in  no  degree  the  warmth  of 
his  reception. 

Yet  tifty  years  ago  his  name  and  relation- 
ship alone  would  have  assured  him  a  sincere 
welcome,  for  at  that  time  the  elder  Coleridge, 
not  only  as  a  poet  but  as  a  philosophical  think- 
er, was  a  man  of  great  influence  upon  scholars 
and  thoughtful  men  in  America.  He  was  the 
middle-man  between  German  thought  and  the 
English  mind,  and  by  many  eminent  men  of 
that  time  he  was  regarded  as  the  original 
Transcendentalist.  Coleridge  had  nowhere  a 
body  of  more  diligent  readers,  and  even  disci- 
ples, than  among  the  scholars  of  our  older  col- 
leges, and  his  influence  upon  the  Transcendent- 
al movement  in  this  country  is  evident  enough. 
Since  that  time  his  philosophic  significance 
has  doubtless  declined.  But  he  is  still  the 
poet  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  of"  Christabel," 
and  of  "  Kubla  Khan,"  and  it  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  seek  in  the  lineaments  of  the 


Chief  Justice  some  trace  of  his  great  relative,, 
and  to  observe  the  tradition  of  an  illustrious 
name  so  worthily  maintained. 

Lord  Coleridge's  address  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  was  very  characteristic.  It  was  perfect- 
ly courteous,  manly,  dignified,  yet  genial  and 
frank.  He  did  not  flatter  nor  insinuate,  but 
he  showed  unmistakably  that  kindness  had 
not  blinded  him,  and  that  he  respected  his 
hosts  too  truly  to  be  either  trifling  or  servile. 
Neither  vast  territory  nor  immense  fortunes,, 
he  said,  are  in  themselves  matters  of  national 
congratulation  or  revelations  of  national  char- 
acter. It  is  the  general  well-being  which  had 
struck  him  most,  and  which  is  the  true  ground 
of  pride.  Bigness  in  a  country  is  in  itself  no 
more  evidence  of  excellence  than  in  art — a 
truth  which  poor  Haydon  could  not  under- 
stand. The  colossal  statues  of  the  old  Roman 
despots  are  still  the  images  of  monsters.  Th& 
two  countries  which  have  exercised  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  permanent  influence  upon 
the  world  are  Greece  and  England.  But  both 
of  them  were  small  states  ;  and  the  word  brings 
us  back  to  Sir  William  Temple's  question, 
"  What  constitutes  a  state  ?" 

Those  Americans  who  are  a  little  indignant 
when  they  contrast  the  public  attention  paid 
to  distinguished  Englishmen  in  this  country 
with  that  which  is  accorded  to  distinguished 
Americans  in  England  do  not  allow  for  the 
diflerences  of  national  temperament.  Noted 
Americans  and  Americans  of  high  position  are 
continually  going  to  England,  says  Patrioticus, 
vehemently,  but  how  many  of  them  are  pub- 
licly feted,  and  called  to  address  every  kind 
of  audience  in  the  kingdom  ?  At  the  Froude 
dinner  a  dozen  years  ago  in  New  York  one 
of  the  guests  protested,  sotto  voce,  all  the  even- 
ing at  the  eloquent  outpourings  of  the  orators 
in  welcome  and  commendation  of  the  guest, 
and  he  insisted  that  it  was  unbecoming  a  self- 
respecting  people,  and  showed  a  cheap  and 
snobbish  turn  of  mind. 

On  the  contrary,  to  refuse  to  follow  our  own 
impulse,  because  it  is  not  that  of  another  peo- 
ple, is  snobbish.  Shall  we  decline  to  show  our 
regard  for  a  distinguished  man  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  activity  because  some  other 
community  has  not  the  same  disposition? 
Shall  we  omit  publicly  to  honor  Dickens  or 
Thackeray  because  Englishman  may  not  hon- 
or Washington  Irving  or  Bryant  in  the  same 
way?  That  certainly  would  reveal  a  most 
morbid  deference  to  the  example  of  English- 
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iiKMi.  It  would  1)0  to  rc^ulato  Ainorican  con- 
<lii<rt  by  Kii^tHhIi  Htaiidards.  And  if  the  lOn^li.sli 
standard  wcro  not  ai)i)r<>vcd  hy  us.  it  would 
b(5  to  i)lacc  oursolvos  in  the  ludicrous  position 
-of  not  a(!tin<;  jjjcncrously,  as  we  wished  to  act, 
because^  somebody  whose  authority  we  re- 
nounce does  not  a.ct  j;(^nerously. 

This  kind  of  irritation  si)rin<»s  from  a  want 
of  proper  American  i'eelin*>'.  To  state  it  ex- 
travagantly, why  should  we  decline  to  fete  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Kn^land  in  every  proper 
way  because  Knglish  society  might  not  fete 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ?  Or,  to 
push  it  to  a  further  extravagance,  why  should 
Ave  bo  impolite  to  Hmith  because  somebody 
-else  is  impolite  to  lirown  ?  It  is  very  plea- 
sant to  see  distinguished  Americans  pleasant- 
ly treated  by  Englishmen.  But  if  they  are 
not  so  treated,  we  shall  hardly  bring  them  to 
terms  by  reprisals. 

A  great  many  Americans  swagger  about  the 
world  in  an  armor  of  exceedingly  brittle  vani- 
ty. It  is  deplorably  nicked  and  shivered  at 
•every  turn,  and  their  consequent  chagrin  is  as 
immense  as  it  is  unnecessary.  If  a  sparkling 
writer  says  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  changes  his  shirt 
more  than  once  a  week,  he  is  marked  for  ex- 
ecration and  execution.  If  he  ventures  to  our 
shores,  hapless  commentator!  he  learns  sum- 
marily what  it  is  to  asperse  the  linen  of  a 
great  and  free  people  whose  home  is  in  the 
setting  sun.  How  many  shirts  has  the  critic, 
pray,  and  how  often  does  he  change  them? 

This  is  the  kind  of  welcome  which  exposes 
the  host,  but  which  certainly  does  not  harm 
the  guest.  We  laugh  at  the  sensitive  little 
America  which  winced  under  the  coarse  and 
shallow  observations  of  Mrs.  Trollope  half  a 
century  ago.  But  how  if  our  good-natured 
laughter  of  to-day  should  be  interrupted  by 
the  trenchant  assertion,  Thou  art  the  America? 


This  winter  New  York  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  Italian  opera,  if  of  nothing  else.  The  open- 
ing of  the  two  rival  opera-houses  was  treated 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day  as  an  event 
of  the  highest  importance  and  interest,  and 
column  after  column  of  description  was  lavish- 
ed upon  the  new  house  and  the  singers.  It 
must,  however,  be  a  ruinous  rivalry.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  New  York,  and 
there  is  enormous  profusion  in  expense.  But 
it  can  hardly  support  two  great  opera-houses, 
with  enormous  salaries  to  the  chief  singers. 
It  should  be  recorded  for  the  information  of 
the  curious  reader  who  will  hereafter  seek  in 
these  pages  some  information  about  the  city 
pleasures  of  this  day  that  Patti  contracted  to 
receive  five  thousand  dollars  for  every  per- 
formance. What  secret  understandings  there 
may  be,  the  public,  of  course,  can  not  know. 
But  this  was  the  sum  which  was  promised 
-after  a  hot  contest  between  the  two  managers. 

Besides  Patti  there  are  Mesdames  Nilssou, 
Gerster,  Sembrich,   and    Scalchi,  and    Signor 


Carnpanini,  all  of  whom  are  most  liberally 
paid.  Here  are  th(5  chief  living  singers  of  the 
Italian  ojK'-ra,  who  Jiave  come  to  con(|ucr  and 
renew  tlnur  concjuest  of  the  New  World.  Cer- 
ster  is  now  the  first  of  Aminas,  Nilsson  of  Mar- 
gu<Mit(;s,  S<'nibrich  of  J^ucias,  unh;ss  Patti  be 
held  to  surpass  each  sing(;r  in  her  especial 
l)art,  and  Jicdlini,  Donizetti,  Jiossini,  an<l  Ver- 
di, with  Gounod,  are  still  a[)parently  the  su- 
preme composers  for  the  o])eratic  andi(;nce. 
The  spectachj  is  still  essentially  the  sam<5,  but 
with  a  more  splendid  circumstance.  In  the 
vast  and  elaborate  Metropolitan  Opera-liouse, 
filled  with  a  brilliant  throng  sumptuously  at- 
tired, whose  possessions  the  admiring  rejiorts 
estimate  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  as 
if  those  figures  supplied  a  standard  Avhich  the 
American  reader  would  most  quickly  appre- 
ciate— in  all  this  the  veteran,  as  hegazes  around 
and  pays  homage  to  the  glittering  spectacle 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  sees  only  the  vision  of 
the  old  Chambers  Street  Opera  -  house,  im- 
mensely enlarged  and  adorned — another,  yet 
the  same. 

In  those  old  days  of  opera,  which  Mr.  Grant 
White  has  so  pleasantly  and  vividly  commem- 
orated, the  youth  who  looked  around  beheld 
the  fashion  of  the  hour  in  all  the  gayety  of 
dress  and  decoration  of  which  the  present 
spectacle  is  but  the  counterpart.  Then  as 
now  the  "  old  families"  circled  the  house. 
Then  as  now,  if  then  the  custom  had  not  been 
more  decent,  the  amount  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
audience  might  have  been  estimated  and  print- 
ed as  adding  to  the  interest  and  splendor  of 
the  description.  Then  as  now  the  composers 
were  Bellini  and  Donizetti  and  Verdi  and 
Rossini,  and  the  soft  sorrows  of  Amina  and  the 
decorous  madness  of  Lucia  upon  the  stage  en- 
tranced the  soft  Aminas  and  the  decorous 
Lucias  in  the  boxes  and  the  balcony.  The 
present  scene  is  larger  and  more  magnificent, 
but  it  is  not  substantially  different.  It  was  a 
smaller  city.  But  more  than  twenty  years  be- 
fore those  days,  just  across  the  Park,  Malibran 
had  sung.  The  great  traditions  had  already 
begun. 

Indeed,  the  veteran  whose  capacious  mem- 
ory contains  the  Chambers  Street  Opera,  the 
Astor  Place  Opera,  and  the  Sontag  Opera  at 
Niblo's,  as  he  sits  dazzled  in  the  new  palace  of 
opera,  is  not  sure  that  the  performance  tran- 
scends all  that  he  remembers  in  the  smaller 
day.  Beuedetti  and  Salvi,  Truffi  and  Steffa- 
uone  and  Bosio — is  it  only  distance  that  makes 
those  voices  so  penetratingly  sweet  and  touch- 
ing? Do  the  greater  fames  attest  a  greater 
charm  ?  With  all  her  voice  and  her  faultless 
vocalization,  shall  Patti  be  accounted  a  finer 
artist  than  Sontag  ?  The  New  York  memory 
— and  the  Easy  Chair  knows  such  a  memory — 
in  which  Malibran  and  Caradori  and  Cinti 
Damoreau  and  Castellan  and  Grisi  and  Son- 
tag  and  Jenny  Lind  still  warble,  will  gladly 
entertain  Patti  and  Nilssou  and  Gerster  and 
Carnpanini    and    Sembrich    and   Scalchi,  but 
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only  as  it  welcomes  larks  aud  thrushes  to  a 
grove  of  nightingales. 

The  money  and  energy  and  euthnsiasm 
which  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
Italian  opera  were  treated  with  a  charming 
lightness  of  touch  by  the  anthor  of  a  paper 
upon  the  new  opera-house  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine. 
It  is  all  the  more  striking  when  the  amusingly 
artificial  nature  of  opera  is  considered.  It 
should  seem  to  be  a  curious  perversion  of  mu- 
sic to  tit  it  to  the  ordinary  drama  of  the  stage, 
as  is  done  in  most  of  the  operas.  It  is  a  drama 
sung  instead  of  spoken.  Men  and  women  are 
made  to  sing  under  circumstances  in  which 
men  and  women  never  do  sing.  The  opera  is 
even  ludicrously  artificial.  The  fathers  of  the 
social  critical  essay,  Steele  and  Addison,  criti- 
cised this  absurdity  when  the  opera  was  first 
introduced  in  England,  but  the  gravity  of  their 
censure  is  hardly  less  amusing  than  the  ab- 
surdity which  they  attack. 

In  one  of  the  first  Tatlers,  Steele  says  that 
an  opera,  half  English  and  half  Italian,  had 
been  performed  on  ''  Saturday  night  last"  with 
great  applause,  and  he  remarks  that  the  intel- 
ligence is  not  very  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  the  theatre,  "for  the  stage  being  an  enter- 
tainment of  the  reason  and  all  our  faculties, 
this  way  of  being  pleased  with  the  suspense 
of  them  for  three  hours  together,  and  being 
given  up  to  the  shallow  satisfaction  of  the 
eyes  and  ears  only,  seems  to  arise  rather  from 
the  degeneracy  of  our  understanding  than  an 
improvement  of  our  diversions."  This  is  a 
Johnsonian  breaking  of  a  butterfly  upon  the 
wheel.  Addison,  a  year  or  two  later,  in  the 
thiTteenth.  Spectator,  which  is  a  delightful  il- 
lustration of  his  humor,  says  that  his  purpose 
has  been  to  show  "  what  are  at  xi resent  the 
reigning  entertainments  of  the  politer  part  of 
Great  Britain."  Addison,  too,  could  not  like 
the  opera.  "How  glorious,"  he  says,  "  would 
an  English  tragedj''  appear  with  that  action 
which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the 
forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural 
expressions  of  an  Italian  opera !" 

Dennis,  also,  the  great  critic  of  the  time, 
railed  and  even  raged  at  the  opera.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  amusing  futility  of  de- 
riding the  opera  as  nonsense.  The  critic  might 
as  well  sneer  at  a  fairy  tale.  The  opera,  even 
the  Italian  opera,  is  so  wholly  a  world  of  its 
own  that  it  is,  on  the  ground  of  incongruitj^, 
unassailable.  When  Jenny  Lind  sang  or  Ger- 
ster  sings  Amiua,  the  story  is  as  actual  and 
tender  as  that  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Love-lorn 
damsels,  indeed,  do  not  sing  coherently  in  their 
sleep — no  :  that  is  true ;  they  do  not.  And  a 
beauty  never  slept  for  a  hundred  years  to  be 
wakened  with  a  kiss.  But  how  immortal  the 
pretty  story  is!  And  for  the  opera — here  is 
the  new  house  with  all  its  magnificent  throng 
and  its  luxurious  and  lavish  appointments, 
and  at  the  old  house  Patti  singing  for  five 
thousand  dollars  a  night. 


The  oldest  play-goer  in  New  York  would 
find  it  hard  to  recall  a  more  delightful  Shake- 
spearean evening  than  that  which  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  provided  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  It 
was  all  poem  and  picture — aud  Venice.  The  . 
familiar  story  was  presented  to  the  eye  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  imagination,  and  the  fall- 
ing curtain  fell  upon  a  charmed  memory  of 
moonlight  and  music,  of  revelry  and  romance^ 
and  the  harsh  discord  of  the  Jew. 

Mr.  Irving's  Shylock  is  a  restrained  and  in- 
tellectual figure,  except  in  the  outburst  with 
Tubal.  The  pathos  of  the  character,  not  its 
tenderness  or  sentiment,  but  the  essential 
pathos  of  the  position  of  a  solitary  member  of 
a  hated  race  at  bay  among  the  race  that  hates 
him,  was  finely  indicated.  The  unresisting 
submission,  when  his  own  ferocity  reacts  upon 
him,  and  he  is  caught  in  the  law  in  which  he 
meant  to  insnare  Antonio,  was  admirable. 
But  most  admirable  was  Mr.  Irving's  just  per- 
ception of  the  purport  of  the  whole  play,  and 
his  subordination  even  of  the  figure  of  Shy- 
lock  to  the  central  charm  of  the  drama,  which 
is  Portia.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is 
true,  that  here  was  an  actor  more  intent  upon 
Shakespeare  than  upon  himself. 

Miss  Terry's  Portia  was  not  Minerva,  nor 
was  it 

"  she, 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall, 
The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war, 
The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Aurelian." 

It  was  none  of  these,  but  Shakespeare's  Portia^ 
noble,  maidenly,  aud  gay — an  "inexpressive 
she,"  whose  destiny  might  well  be  committed 
to  a  golden  casket  for  the  contest  of  princes. 
Graceful  womanlj^  dignity  and  sparkling  sim- 
plicity characterized  Miss  Terry's  Portia.  She 
was  as  charming  to  the  spectator  as  to  the 
Prince  of  Morocco  or  to  Bassanio,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  refined  and  gently  feminine  than 
her  demeanor  throughout  the  selection  of  the 
casket,  and  nothing  more  happily  arch  than 
her  action  and  aspect  in  the  ring  scene  with 
which  the  drama  ended. 

And  all  this  admirable  play  of  the  chief 
characters,  supported  by  excellent  subordi- 
nates, was  relieved  against  a  vivid  and  beauti- 
ful background  of  Venice.  Masked  revellers, 
merrily  singing,  passed  in  the  cold  moonlight 
across  the  bridge  over  the  canal,  while  a 
lighted  gondola,  with  throbbing  guitars  and 
blended  voices,  glided  below.  The  moon  rose 
from  the  lagune,  through  the  level  bars  of  va- 
por, over  the  lighted  palace  of  Belmont,  and 
in  the  garden,  on  a  seat  of  marble,  Jessica 
and  Lorenzo  told  their  love.  The  Prince  of 
Morocco  tested  his  fate  in  a  hall  whose  spa- 
cious splendor  became  the  high-born  lady  of 
the  drama;  and  all  went  swiftly  and  continu- 
ously to  the.  end.  Garrick  may  have  played 
Hamlet  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  but  Shake- 
speare's pictorial  tale  demands  a  fitting  scene, 
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and   willi  siiii^iilai-  IVlicily  Mr.  Irviiit;   lia.s  rc- 
Hpondcd. 

liookin;^:  aiomid  tlio  doli<j:ht<'d  {ludicnco,  and 
rccalliiijj:  tlu^  i>lay-«j:()t'rH  of  otlicr  days,  it  was 
iniposHihIo  not  to  wish  that  Charles  Lanih  and 
Gulian  ('.  N'cridaiutk,  lovers  of  the  theatn3  and 
of  8hakespean%  nii^ht  have  seen  the  harnioni- 
ons  and  beautiful  and  satisfactory  representa- 
tion— a  i)oeni  seen  with  the  eyes  as  well  as 
heard  with  the  ears — wliich  they  enjoyed  who 
beheld  Henry  Irvin«j;'s  Merchant  of  Venice. 


As  the  Revolutionary  centenaries  end  in  the 
State  of  New^  York  the  bicentenaries  be<;in, 
and  between  the  interesting  days  at  New- 
burgh  and  in  the  city  which  commemorated 
the  disbanding  of  the  American  army  and  the 
departure  of  the  English  army,  Stateu  Island 
celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  its  erection  into 
a  county.  This  afforded  an  opportunity,  wliicli 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  County  improved,  to 
recall  the  story  of  their  beautiful  island,  which 
is  not  very  familiar  even  to  its  citizens,  al- 
though the  late  Mr.  John  J.  Clute,  who  was 
for  nearly  half  a  century  a  resident  and  a  stu- 
dent of  its  history,  printed  a  volume  of  an- 
nals drawn  from  local  records  and  tradition 
and  from  the  published  authorities.  The  vol- 
ume shows  that  Mr.  Clute  had  consulted  a 
great  part  of  the  material  for  a  history  of  the 
island,  and  his  work  contains  quite  enough  to 
interest  every  resident  of  the  county  in  its  his- 
toric associations. 

The  law  authorizing  the  erection  of  coun- 
ties in  New  York  was  the  second  important  act 
of  the  Dongan  Legislature,  which  was  itself 
an  act  of  grace  from  the  Duke  of  York.  This 
Legislature,  which  consisted  of  eighteen  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  freeholders,  and  to  which 
Staten  Island  sent  one  delegate,  is  often  cited 
as  the  first  really  popular  Legislature  in  the 
colonies,  and  its  first  act,  ordaining  that  no 
tax  should  he  laid  without  the  consent  of  the 
representatives,  has  been  extolled  as  the  first 
practical  assertion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Revolution — no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. It  was  such  an  assertion,  but  it  was 
wholly  formal  and  futile. 

The  laws  of  the  Dongan  Assembly  derived 
no  authority  from  the  people.  They  were  acts 
of  mere  ducal  grace.  No  law  was  valid  with- 
out the  Duke's  approval ;  and,  even  w'hen  ap- 
proved, they  could  be  revoked  at  any  moment 
by  his  personal  pleasure.  Indeed,  this  very  law 
for  taxation  by  consent  only  was  never  con- 
firmed. It  was  presented  to  the  Duke,  and  he 
signed  it.  But  before  he  had  returned  it  to 
New^  York  with  his  signature,  his  brother, 
Charles  II.,  died,  and  the  Duke  of  Y^ork  was 
King  of  England.  The  ducal  domain  of  New 
Y'ork  had  become  suddenly  a  royal  province. 
The  acts  of  the  Dongan  Assembly  were  much 
too  liberal  for  a  king.  His  Majesty  refused  to 
ratify"  them,  and  ordered  his  Captain-General, 
Dongan,  to  disallow  the  charter.  The  Assem- 
bly itself  held  but  three  sessions.     American 


liberty  did  not  si)ring  from  the  whim  of  tho 
most  bigoted  of  despots.  It  was  asserted  and 
maintained  l>y  the  American  i>eoplc  against 
the  embattled  might  of  royal  power. 

Staten  Island,  therefore,  can  not  claim,  by 
(he  titl(5  of  repres(Mitation  in  the  Dongan  As- 
sembly, a  part  in  the  first  authoritative;  asser- 
tion of  the  great  Revolutionary  doctrine  which 
was  made  ]»y  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  nearly 
a  century'  later.  But  it  liad  a  voice  in  tho 
creation  of  the  counties,  having  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Assembly.  Yet,  as  its  spirit  waa 
always  strongly  Tory — except  at  the  time  of 
Leislers  government,  with  Avhich  the  island- 
ers apparently  symi)athized — it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  it  shared  the  servile  feeling  which 
determined  the  names  of  the  original  counties. 
They  commemorate  the  titles  or  the  royal  re- 
lationships of  the  Duke  of  York — Albany  and 
Dukes  from  his  ducal  style,  Ulster  from  his 
Irish  earldom,  Dutchess  from  his  wife.  Kings 
from  his  brother,  Queens  from  his  sister-in- 
law,  Orange  from  his  son-in-law,  and  Rich- 
mond— alas!  Richmond — from  his  illegitimate 
nephew\ 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  son  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Louise  de  Querouaille 
— Madame  Carwell,  as  the  London  mob  called 
her — the  fascinating  French  siren  whom  Louis 
XIV.  sent  over  to  England  to  bind  King  Charles 
by  a  silken  chain  to  the  will  of  France,  and 
w^hom  Charles  preferred  to  all  his  other  sul- 
tanas. "  There,  too,"  snys  Macaulay,  depicting 
the  great  gallery  at  Whitehall,  and  the  gay 
and  disgraceful  court  of  Charles — "  there,  too, 
was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose  soft 
and  infantine  features  were  lighted  up  with 
the  vivacity  of  France."  It  is  her  son  whose 
name  is  commemorated  in  the  county  name  of 
Staten  Island. 

Happily  nobody  recalled  this  fact  at  the  cel- 
ebration, nor,  as  Dick  Swiveller  would  have 
said,  assumed  to  "  mar  the  hilarity  of  the  occa- 
sion" by  untimely  allusions.  Indeed,  he  must 
have  been  a  Stateu-Islander  of  very  imperfect 
sympathies  who  could  have  seen  the  surpris- 
ing festivity  of  the  day  Avithout  pride  and 
pleasure.  There  was  never  such  a  throng  of 
persons  upon  the  island,  and  never  so  long  and 
picturesque  a  procession.  Staten  Island,  said 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  truly,  seldom  wakes 
up,  but  when  it  does,  it  wakes  up  with  a  bang. 
The  day  was  clear,  with  a  rather  chilly  north- 
west wind  that  fanned  the  procession  briskly 
as  it  w^ouud  along  the  curving  North  Shore. 
But  nothing  could  chill  the  genuine  enthusi- 
asm of  the  occasion,  and  since  Staten  Island 
has  astonished  herself  by  showing  what  pub- 
lic spirit  can  do,  her  best  friends  will  hope  that 
the  bicentennial  was  but  a  beginning  of  good 
works.  

The  poetical  descriptions  of  old  age,  says  a 
gentleman  w^hohasto  deal  officially  with  aged 
people,  are  A^ery  different  from  the  reality  of 
weakness,    irritability,    personal    negligence, 
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and  sickness.  It  is  the  old  gap  between  what 
shonld  be  and  what  is,  or  what  we  call  the 
real  and  the  ideal.  TIms  contrast  was  doubt- 
less suggested  to  some  musing  spectator  at 
the  closing  centennials  of  the  great  Revolu- 
tionary series  at  Newburgh  and  in  New  York. 
"When  the  retiring  British  fleet,  after  firing 
the  last  shot  of  the  Revolution  at  the  Stateu 
Island  patriots,  who  shouted  with  derisive 
glee,  had  vanished  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  and 
British  authority  was  completely  overthrown 
in  the  old  colonies,  doubtless  there  were  hon- 
est patriots  in  the  city  who  breathed  freely 
and  joyfully  in  the  conviction  that  now  the 
American  people,  chastened  by  long  and  sharp 
experience,  would  select  the  best  citizens  for 
the  chief  officers,  and  make  intelligence  and 
public  virtue  the  foundation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Washington  stood 
where  the  new  statue  of  him  in  Wall  Street 
•stands,  and  took  the  oath  to  discharge  loyally 
the  great  office  to  which  he  had  been  unani- 
mously elected,  those  honest  patriots  might 
well  feel  that  their  anticipations  would  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  the  new  republic  would  indi- 
cate its  character  by  the  selection  of  men  of 
the  AVashiugton  monld  for  its  official  leaders. 
But  if  one  of  them  should  stray  into  the  city 
to-day,  and  express  the  same  simple  expecta- 
tion, would  he  or  would  he  not  be  regarded 
with  the  amused  surprise  Avhich  greeted  the 
awakening  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  would  or 
would  not  his  questions  and  his  amazement 
seem  as  antiquated  and  strange  as  Rip's  dazed 
inquiries  to  his  old  companions,  and  his  ragged 
and  quaint  attire  ? 

Let  any  reader  turn  to  Mrs.  Lamb's  admi- 
rable and  pleasant  history  of  New  York,  and 
look  at  the  men  who  were  foremost  in  the 
city  government  and  in  the  city  representa- 
tion to  the  Legislature  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  then  contemplate  many  of  the  corre- 
sponding dignitaries  to-day.  Would  he  not 
be  conscious  of  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  between  the  theory  and  the 
fact?  Obliged  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
best  men  in  the  connnunity  were  usually  se- 
lected as  its  representatives,  would  he  be  able 
•  to  answer,  simply  and  directly,  yes  ?  The  Easy 
Chair  could  show  him  a  community  in  which 
an  honest,  able,  intelligent,  experienced,  and 
admirable  representative  was  lately  supersed- 
ed in  his  own  party  by  a  political  jobber,  for 
no  reason  whatever  except  that  the  honest 
and  experienced  man  was  disliked  for  the  same 
reason  that  Aristides  was  ostracized.  Doubt- 
less the  reader  smiles  as  he  proceeds,  and  re- 
marks that  he  could  show  the  simple  old  Easy 
Chair  plenty  of  such  instances.  And  if  he 
should  do  so,  would  it  or  Avould  it  not  tend  to 
show  that  the  real  operation  of  i^opular  insti- 
tutions is  somewhat  different  from  the  ideal? 

The  moral  which  the  simple  old  Easy  Chair 
desires  to  spring  upon  the  smiling  reader  is 


that  republics  will  not  work  themselves.  The 
"  good  men"  will  not  appear  in  the  high  offices 
merely  because  in  a  republic,  or  a  government 
of  the  numerical  majority,  it  will  be  always  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  select  honest  and 
competent  officers.  It  is  the  interest  of  driv- 
ers to  treat  their  horses  kindly,  but  horses  are 
often  fearfully  abused.  It  was  the  interest  of 
slave-holders  to  treat  their  slaves  well,  but  read 
the  story  of  slavery.  It  is  tlie  interest  of  men 
to  be  temperate,  frugal,  self-restrained.  Does 
the  smiling  reader  know  any  men  who  are  not 
so  ?  Interest  is  a  very  powerful  motive,  but 
it  is  not  the  strongest.  Passion  of  many  kinds 
is  stronger.  Principle  is  stronger.  It  is  unde- 
niably the  interest  of  the  community  to  select 
its  best  men  for  its  officers ;  but  that  interest 
Avill  be  often  overborne  by  passion,  by  igno- 
rance, by  brutality,  and  they  can  be  mastered 
only  by  principle.  Professor  Ely  shows  us 
that  the  defect  of  our  political  economy  has 
been  its  overestimate  and  exaltation  of  the 
power  of  self-interest.  It  is  as  true  in  the 
political  as  in  the  industrial  sphere. 

No  man,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  complain 
that  the  reality  of  popular  government  is  very 
different  from  its  tlieor^^  until  he  has  done  his 
share  in  supplying  that  active  practical  par- 
ticipation in  it  which  the  theory  presupposes. 
The  theory  of  popular  government  is  not  that 
a  few  mercenary  politicians  will  select  the 
best  citizens  for  office,  but  that  the  Avhole 
community  will  do  so.  If  the  honest  early 
patriots  who  watched  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  and  the  inauguration  of  Washington  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  community  would  arouse 
itself  at  the  appeal  of  every  election,  they  were 
mistaken.  What  it  can  do  when  it  does  arouse 
itself,  the  overthrow  of  Tweed  showed.  What 
enormous  risks  of  every  kind  it  runs  by  slug- 
gishness and  inactivity,  the  history  of  the 
Tweed  Ring  shows. 

If,  therefore,  the  city  permits  the  selection 
of  unworthy  official  representatives,  it  is  be- 
cause it  does  not  really  care  to  have  better 
representatives,  or  even  to  try  to  have  them. 
There  is  immense  indifference  and  inactivity 
because  eff'ort  is  said  to  be  "  of  no  use."  But 
that  is  the  baby  plea.  It  is  undoubtedly  very 
difficult  to  know  in  the  city  for  whom  you  are 
voting,  but  if  the  community  really  cared  to 
know,  it  would  have  a  system  under  which  it 
would  know.  No  device  can  supply  the  want 
of  public  spirit.  If  an  evil  system  prevents 
the  real  wish  of  the  community  from  having 
its  way,  when  that  wish  is  strong  enough  to 
be  determined  to  have  its  way  it  will  put  an 
end  to  the  evil  system. 

It  is  a  hundred  years  ago  that  monarchy 
sailed  away  from  our  shores,  and  nearly  a  hun- 
dred since  the  official  oath  of  Washington 
began  the  united  republic  ;  but  w^ould  any 
grumbler  really  recall  monarchy,  or  insist  that 
because  a  republic  will  not  work  itself  it  is 
not  worth  working? 
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'HE  larjj^o  circle  of  readers  nlio  liuve  found 
[uueuuial  ciitertaininent  for  more  tliaii  a 
score  of  years  in  Anthony  Trollopt;\s  sterlin*; 
novels,  and  who  have  become  in  some  sort  hia 
friends  and  familiars  through  their  medium, 
will  lind  much  to  move  them  deeply  in  his  Au- 
toh'Kxjraphif,^  not  only  as  illustrating  the  story 
of  his  literary  life,  of  his  methods  as  an  author, 
and  of  the  sources,  origin,  and  fortunes  of  his 
numerous  novels  and  other  writings,  but  also 
for  the  pathetic  revelations  it  makes  of  his 
desolate  early  life,  and  of  the  phenomenal  neg- 
lect, friendlessness,  and  isolation  from  which 
be  suftered  then  and  long  afterward  with  a 
poignancy  that  was  heightened  by  the  unsus- 
pected keenness  of  his  sensibilities,  and  the 
low  valuation  that  he  put  upon  himself  and 
that  was  placed  upon  him  by  his  companions 
in  consequence  of  his  untoward  surroundings 
and  his  personal  defects  of  manners  and  ap- 
pearance. Xot  one  of  his  novels  enlists  our 
compassionate  sympathies  more  powerfully  for 
its  imaginary  hero  than  they  are  enlisted  for 
himself  in  this  touching  autobiography ;  and 
we  follow  him  with  constantly  increasing  com- 
miseration through  his  loveless,  friendless,  and 
most  wretched  childhood  and  his  desolate  ear- 
ly manhood,  until  he  achieved  a  tardy  success 
after  disappointments  that  would  have  forever 
crushed  the  spirit  and  extinguished  the  liopes 
of  a  man  of  less  sturdy,  less  bnoj'ant,  and  less 
patient  temperament.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  what  lias  been  said  that  Mr.  Trollope  pos- 
tures as  a  hero  in  his  autobiography.  Nothing 
could,  be  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  such 
a  conclusion.  His  recital  is  a  modest  and  un- 
affected, but,  as  relates  to  its  earlier  period, 
terribly  candid  and  humbling  statement,  of  the 
incidents  of  his  career.  This  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fact  that  he  leaves  much  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  untold,  which  delicacy  and  a  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others  prompted 
him  to  withhold.  Thus,  he  does  not  invite  the 
world  to  gaze  upon  the  sanctities  of  his  court- 
ship and  married  life,  and  only  such  occasional 
gliujpses  are  permitted  of  his  inner  domestic  ! 
life  as  are  necessary  to  a  fuller  conception  of 
his  own  individual  life  and  character,  and  a  [ 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  incidents  and  i 
events  that  made  a  durable  impression  on  both.  ; 
"We  have  read  autobiographies  of  many  other  j 
men,  among  them  being  some  of  much  greater  : 
men  than  Mr.  Trollope,  but  we  can  not  now  re-  ; 
call  one  that,  taken  all  in  all,  is  more  delight-  : 
ful  and  instructive  reading  than  his,  or  whose 
frankness  is  so  unreserved,  and  more  complete-  ■ 
ly  wins  our  respect  and  esteem  for  its  author.  : 
His  memoir  undoubtedly  has  defects  of  taste  \ 
and  judgment,  but  these  are  few  and  compara- 
tively insignificant ;  and  the  recital  itself  is 


earri(!d  forward  with  such  a  rush  of  animated 
and  min]it(5  rcminisccnc^e  rcdative  to  himself 
and  others,  and  so  graphically  and  unreserved- 
ly disphiys  tli(!  feelings,  motives,  and  doings  of 
the  man,  in  his  private  and  business  affairs,  as 
an  author,  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  public 
officer,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  does  not 
languish  for  a  moment  from  its  o])ening  to  its 
closing  paragraph.  Interwoven  with  the  story 
of  his  personal  life  and  of  his  struggles,  fail- 
ures, and  successes  as  an  author,  the  autobiog- 
raphy comprises  a  large  body  of  candid  and 
very  acute  criticisms  on  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings, on  the  writings  of  others,  on  publishers 
and  book-making,  and  on  authorship  and  nov- 
el-writing generally.  A  more  manly  book  we 
are  not  often  privileged  to  read,  or  one  which 
more  attractively  combines  the  utmost  frank- 
ness compatible  with  delicacy  and  the  most 
punctilious  consideration  for  others,  or  which 
gives  a  more  unreserved  exhibition  of  the  au- 
thor's own  real  self,  and  a  more  modest  ap- 
praisal of  his  abilities  and  performances. 


1  An  Autohlorp'apJiy.    By  Anthoxt  TnoLLOPE. 
pp.  329.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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That  religious  books  are  not  necessarily 
dry  and  prosy  reading,  and  that  without  any 
sacrifice  of  spirituality  or  accurate  Biblical 
scholarship  they  maj'  be  made  very  attractive 
and  engaging,  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the 
entertaining  and  instructive  biography  of 
David,  King  of  Israel,^  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  The  work 
is  a  companion  volume  to  several  others  by  the 
same  genial  and  accomplished  author,  illustra- 
tive of  the  lives  of  representative  Scripture 
characters,  among  others,  Moses  the  lawgiver, 
the  prophets  Elijah  and  Daniel,  and  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul.  The  peculiar  yalue  and 
interest  of  all  these  A'olumes  reside  in  the  fact 
that  in  each  the  author  has  gathered  into  a 
continuous  narrative  form  from  various  por- 
tions of  the  Scrii)ture  all  the  scattered  and 
sometimes  minute  particulars  that  throw  any 
light  upon  the  character,  career,  and  actions 
of  the  persons  memorialized,  upon  the  incidents 
and  vicissitudes  that  befell  them,  and  upon 
the  events  in  which  they  bore  a  leading  part, 
the  whole  being  supplemented  by  well-authen- 
ticated facts  still  further  in  illustration  of 
their  lives,  derived  from  standard  secular  his- 
torians. In  the  case  of  the  Psalmist  it  is  sur- 
prising, considering  how  familiar  we  are  with 
his  character  and  the  incidents  of  his  life,  how 
many  interesting  and  important  details  illus- 
trative of  both  had  escaped  us,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  dispersed  passages  and  allusions 
in  other  books  of  the  Bible  than  those  in  which 
the  more  connected  account  of  his  life  is  given. 
All  these  have  been  diligently  gleaned  and. 

2  David,  King  of  Israel.  His  Life  and  Its  Lessons. 
By  Ilev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  "  Franklin  Square 
Library."  4to,  pp.  97.  Isew  York:  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 
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collected  togetlier  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  wrought 
into  an  animated  continuous  biographical 
sketch,  in  which  the  entire  career  of  Israel's 
sweet  singer  and  warrior  king  is  traced  with 
great  minuteness,  a  vivid  portraiture  is  given 
of  the  man,  and  a  careful  analysis  is  supplied 
of  the  influences  that  entered  into  the  forma- 
tion of  his  moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and 
personal  character,  or  that  fostered  and  devel- 
oped his  faculty  for  musical  and  poetic  inter- 
pretation and  expression.  At  the  close  of  each 
chapter  of  the  biography  Dr.  Taylor  pauses  to 
introduce  some  brief  and  appropriate  reflec- 
tions naturally  suggested  by  the  period  in 
David's  life  that  had  been  considered,  or  by 
the  incidents  and  events  that  had  been  re- 
lated ;  and  thus  from  the  narrative,  while  it 
is  still  fresh  iu  the  memory,  he  is  able  to 
draw  highly  impressive  lessons  which  are 
profitable  "  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, and  for  instruction  in  righteousness," 
and  also  for  guidance  or  warning  in  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  every-daj^  life  and  affairs.  In 
addition  to  its  other  numerous  features  of  in- 
terest— historical,  biographical,  Biblical,  etc. — 
a  fiue  literary  flavor  is  imparted  to  the  work  by 
a  succession  of  studies  introduced  at  appro- 
priate stages  of  the  narrative,  in  which  the 
author  embodies  close  and  scholarly  analyses 
and  criticisms  of  the  Psalms,  traces  their  com- 
position with  great  certainty  to  particular  pe- 
riods of  David's  life,  and  describes  their  origin, 
the  occasions  which  prompted  them,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written. 


.The  momentous  themes  of  God  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  are  considered  from  the 
stand-point  of  natural  religion  by  Mr.  Charles 
Nordhoff  in  a  little  volume  entitled  God  and  the 
Future  Life,^  and  are  treated  by  him  with  im- 
pressive earnestness  and  candor,  in  terms  so 
plain  and  familiar  as  to  address  themselves  to 
the  understanding  of  immature  or  unlearned 
readers,  and  withal  so  cogent  and  philosophical 
as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  adult  and  mature 
minds.  Although  he  defers  to  no  one  in  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  as  to  the  truth  of 
supernatural  revelation,  and  in  his  reverence 
for  Holy  Scripture  as  the  depository  of  that 
truth,  Mr.  Nordhoff's  aim  is  to  convince  those 
who  have  been  misled  by  the  specious  half- 
truths  and  mistaken  deductions  of  science,  and 
who  have  drifted  away  from  belief  in  God  and 
the  future  life,  and  who  doubt  or  question  the 
authenticity  or  authoritativeness  of  the  Bible 
record,  that  the  reasonableness  of  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  of  the  great 
doctrines  which  it  embalms,  may  be  clearly 
established  by  scientific  methods — by  reason- 
ing and  arguments  outside  of  the  Bible,  by 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  race,  the  earth, 
and  the  universe,  by  the  assistance  of  natural 
laws — in  fine,  by  the  use  of  precisely  the  same 

3  God  and  the  Future  Life.  The  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  IGmo,  pp.  228. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


processes  as  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  skep- 
tical leaders  of  modern  scientific  thought  to 
demonstrate  their  materialistic  theories.  Tak- 
ing, for  instance,  the  atomic  theory  as  an  illus- 
tration, Mr.  Nordhoif  shows  that  while  no  one 
has  seen  or  in  any  other  way  physically  appre- 
hended an  atom  or  a  molecule,  or  can  possibly 
see  or  apprehend  either,  yet  the  defender  of 
this  theory  supports  it  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  the  contrary,  and  also 
because  he  finds  tl^at  it  gives  a  sensible  and 
reasonable  explanation  and  justification  of  a 
multitude  of  well-known  phenomena  that  can 
not  be  explained  by  any  other  hypothesis,  and 
is  consistent  with  well- ascertained  natural 
laws.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Nordhoff  deduces 
the  theory  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
reality  of  a  future  life,  showing  that  it  also 
finds  its  explanation  and  justification  in  all 
that  is  now  ascertained  of  the  universe  and  of 
human  life,  that.it  is  in  strict  harmony  with 
all  that  we  know,  and  that  the  opposite  hy- 
pothesis introduces  confusion,  and  may  for  that 
reason  be  held  scientifically  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  improbable,  at  least  until  some  evi- 
dence for  it  shall  be  produced.  Mr.  Nordhoff 
successively  tries  the  theories  of  the  existence 
of  God,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  afiairs  of  men 
and  the  world,  and  the  scheme  and  offices  of 
Christianity, by  this  test,  and  demonstrates  the 
reasonableness  of  each.  His  treatise  is  rich  in 
suggestive  aids  to  faith,  and  is  an  intelligent 
guide  to  personal  holiness. 


This  book,*  even  in  outward  appearance,  re- 
calls Dr.  Keep's  excellent  translation  of  Dr. 
Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary  ;  and  the  many 
that  have  used  the  dictionary  will  be  prepared 
to  welcome  Dr.  Keep  as  a  conipetent  editor  and 
commentator  of  the  text.  The  dictionary  was, 
indeed,  the  best  of  preparation  for  the  edition  ; 
for  in  following  Auteurieth  Dr.  Keep  had  to 
deal  one  by  one  with  almost  all  the  difficulties, 
small  and  great,  of  Homeric  interpretation. 
The  w^ork  thus  done  sufficed  not  only  to  make 
him  incapable  of  any  serious  blunder  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  text  itself,  but  also  to  give  him 
command  of  the  widely  scattered  material  that 
is  needed  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  Homeric 
thought.  To  the  edition  we  can  pay  the  com- 
pliment of  saying  that  it  is  as  good  and  useful 
as  we  had  the  right  to  expect  from  the  trans- 
lator of  the  dictionar5^ 

Dr.  Keep  began  editing  Homer  by  Avorking 
up  Mr.  Sidgwick's  edition  of  Books  I.  and  11. 
of  the  Iliad,  and  by  adding  on  his  own  edition 
of  Book  III.  This  edition  of  three  books  he 
has  now  expanded  into  an  edition  of  six,  and 
by  rewriting  the  notes  on  Books  I.  and  II.  he 
makes  the  whole  work  his  own,  and  assumes 
responsibility  for  all.  The  text,  however,  is 
that  of  La  Roche,  edition  of  1877 ;  but  in  Books 


*'  The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Books  I. -VI.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Robert  P.  Keep.  Boston :  John 
AUyn.    1883. 
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I.  and  II.  Dr.  Keep  still  IoIIowh  in  part  Sidg- 
wick'H  text. 

The  a<ljtiiM(s  to  tlio  book  uvc  well  elioseii 
ami  iiselul.  'liiat  i)ait  of  the  introduction,  in- 
deed, which  dealH  with  e])ic  poetry  and  the 
Homeric  (piestion  is  too  brief  tor  a  serious  dis- 
cussion, or  even  statement  of  the  points  in- 
volve<i;  but  in  aceei>(ing  and  qjiotini^  Jebb's 
sunnniu'^  up  on  the  <;enesis  of  the  Iliad,  Dr. 
Keep  «;ives  us  the  best  verdict  of  nio(b'rn  schol- 
arshii>.  The  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  is 
far  too  short.  IJut  the  few  pages  on  scanning 
IIt)mer,  and  the  few  pages  niore  on  tlie  cliief 
peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  trans- 
lated from  Koch,  and  reprinted  from  the  JIo- 
metiv  Diet  ion  ar  If,  give  in  good  form  the  matter 
most  needed  for  reading  Homer  with  intelli- 
gence. 

The  text  itself  is  neatly  printed.  Tlie  i)lau 
of  dividing  it  into  short  paragraphs,  and  of 
prefixing  to  each  paragraph  a  short  summary 
of  its  contents,  seems  to  us  admirable.  It 
geems  better  than  either  introduction  or  notes 
to  keep  unbroken  in  the  student's  mind  the 
continuity  and  development  of  the  story.  The 
notes  occupy  143  pages,  to  156  pages  in  text. 
This  is  hardly  enough  for  the  absolute  needs 
of  a  school  conunentary,  and  the  eftect  is  to 
be  seen  in  leaving  many  most  important  ques- 
tions, especially  of  the  higher  syntax,  nudis- 
cussed.  In  general,  however,  the  notes  seem 
accurate  and  helpful.  But  here  and  there  the 
notes  blunder  either  in  grammatical  diction 
or  interpretation.  AVheu  he  tells  ns,  at  vi.  59, 
that  the  oq  in  /i/;c'  oq  (pvyoi  is  "relative  used  as 
demonstrative,"  he  disturbes  the  true  relation 
of  the  pronouns.  When  he  says,  at  vi.  171, 
of  c-ccDv  I'-'  afxvuoin  Tro/i-?^,  that  "the  phrase 
means  nothing  more  than  safe-conduct,"  he 
misses  the  moaning  and  spirit  of  the  text. 
When  be  tells  us,  at  vi.  255,  that  cvadjwuoi 
means,  literally,  '•  not  to  be  named,"  he  gives 
a  misleading  statement  in-  word -formation. 
When  he  translates  (vi.  74)  dvaXKelyai  by  "on 
account  of  their  failure  to  defend  themselves," 
he  misinterprets,  in  spite  of  excessive  dif- 
fuseness,  the  meaning  of  the  word.     When,  in 

vi.  2,  he  translates  Icvas  fxdxn tteuolo  by  "  the 

tide  of  battle  set  over  the  plain,"  he  falls 
into  the  worst  defect  of  translation,  the  intru- 
sion of  a  false  metaphor  into  the  text,  and 
the  ascription  to  the  poet  of  a  thought  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  his. 

In  spite  of  some  sucli  faults,  the  edition  is 
good  and  useful.  It  brings  the  time  nearer, 
we  hope,  when  a  full  and  scholarly  knowledge 
of  the  Homeric  poems  shall  be  a  part  and  an 
unfailing  result  of  all  collegiate  education  in 
America. 

Mr.  William  Siiepard  has  compiled  a  vol- 
ume of  Pen  Pictures  of  Modern  Authors,^  in  the 
preparation  of  which  he  has  displayed  a  com- 


*  The  Utercmj  Life.  Edited  by  William  Shep^rd 
Pen  Pictures  of  Modem  Authors.  Illustrated  8vo 
pp.  333.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous. 


mendable  facility  in  the  use  of  the  editorial 
scis.sors,  and  an  cfpially  (commendable  ingenu- 
ity in  converting  his  judicious  clij)ping8  from 
the  staple  of  other  writers  into  an  attractive 
literary  patchwork,  with  the  intervention  of 
the  fewest  possible,  but  always  oi)portun(', 
stitches  of  Jiis  own.  A  small  ]»roportion  only 
of  those  wlio  arc  comprised  in  the  term  "mod- 
ern authors"  are  memorial iz('d  in  the  volume, 
nor  are  those  who  are  admitted  to  it  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  field  of  literature,  or 
always  of  the  first  rank  in  their  i)articular 
field.  But  notwithstanding  the  rather  pro- 
miscuous character  of  the  collection,  and  the 
fewness  of  the  individuals  who  are  X'ortrayed 
in  it,  Mr.  Shepard's  instinctive  editorial  tact 
in  the  choice  of  authors  who  are  widely  known 
and  have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  in- 
terest or  curiosity  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  book — the  more  rel- 
ishing for  his  studious  avoidance  of  all  formal 
critical,  bibliographical,  and  biographical  de- 
tails, and  his  strict  adherence  to  the  idea  of 
bringing  some  prominent  authors,  whose  work 
belongs  to  the  present  half  of  the  century,  fa- 
miliarly* before  us  by  graphic  descriptions  of 
their  personal  appearance,  and  their  charac- 
teristic traits  of  conduct  and  manners,  through 
the  medium  of  the  anecdotal  reminiscences  of  ■ 
those  who  were  admitted  to  a  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  them.  The  sketches 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  brief,  sometimes 
extended  and  elaborate,  but  all  are  crisp  and 
bright,  and  the  longest  may  be  easily  dis- 
imtched  at  a  sitting. 


Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  are 
rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  letters,  and 
re-opening  a  new  source  of  enjoyment  to  many 
readers,  by  the  republication  in  a  neat,  service- 
able, and  cheap  form  of  the  writings  of  some 
standard  authors  of  a  former  generation,  whose 
permanent  hold  upon  popularity  fairly  enti- 
tles them  to  be  placed  among  the  classics.  The 
initial  volumes  of  the  series  are  Southey's 
manly  and  unaffected  Life  of  Xelson,^  with  il- 
lustrations by  Birket  Foster,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  "Simple  Susan,"  "Waste  Xot,  Want 
Not,"  "The  Mimic,"  "Madame  Panache,"  and 
other  tales.''  It  was  of  the  first  of  these,  "Sim- 
ple Susan,"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  said  to 
Mrs.  John  Davy :  "'  I'm  sure,  in  that  story  where 
the  little  girl  parts  with  her  lamb,  and  the  lit- 
tle boy  brings  it  back  to  her  again,  there's  no- 
thing for  it  but  just  to  put  down  the  book  and 
cry."  This  edition  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  tales 
is  accompanied  by  a  fine  biographical  sketcb 
by  Grace  A.  Oliver,  condensed  from  her  more 
elaborate  memoir  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  recently 
noticed  in  this  department  of  the  Magazine. 
The  same  publishers  include  in  this  series  an 

6  The  Life  of  Kelson.  Bv  Egbert  Southet.  16mo, 
pp.314.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

"  aas.oic  TahJi  by  Maria  Edgeworth.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  Grace  A.  Oliver.  16mo,  pp.  332. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
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excelleut  collection  of  stirriug  ballads  of  hero- 
ism and  adventure,^  broitgbt  together  from 
many  sources,  and  arranged  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  chronological  order  of  the  events 
they  celebrate.  The  collection  embraces  ex- 
amples from  Scott,  Burns,  Macaulay,  Lockhart, 
Tennyson,  Aytoun,  John  Stirling,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Stedman,  and 
others.  

No  story  in  our  literature  has  maintained  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy,  or  has 
longer  remained  a  universal  favorite  with 
young  and  old,  Avise  and  simple,  than  that 
which  relates  the  life,  exploits,  and  adven- 
tures of  Eobiu  Hood,  the  gentle  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  doings  of  his  re- 
nowned band.  Originating  in  a  popular  bal- 
lad probably  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
or  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth,  the  story 
was  further  contributed  to,  and  enlarged  and 
enriched,  by  nearly  every  after-generation  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  each  of  which 
added  new  turns  and  incidents  to  it,  chron- 
icling the  exploits  of  the  chivalrous  outlaw, 
increasing  the  number  of  his  followers  and  in- 
vesting each  with  a  distinctive  personality,  and 
perpetuating  their  names  and  memories,  and 
even  their  physical  and  other  characteristics, 
till  they  have  become  more  familiar  and  real 
than  many  historical  personages,  and  at  length 
Eobin  Hood,  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  a  popu- 
lar hero,  possesses  a  literature  of  his  own,  and 
has  conquered  a  place  among  the  foremost  of 
English  worthies.  The  ballads  that  form  this 
Robin  Hood  literature  are  very  numerous.  But 
notwithstanding  their  great  number,  and  the 
widely  distant  periods  when  they  were  com- 
posed, it  is  noteworthy  that  throughout  all  of 
them  the  character  of  Robin  Hood  is  preserved 
with  a  unique  fidelitj^  to  the  pristine  concep- 
tion, and  that  the  additions,  both  of  characters 
and  incidents,  that  were  made  from  time  to 
time  are  x)erfectly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  environments  of  the  original  story.  The 
great  charm  of  all  these  ballads,  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  latest,  and  the  secret  of  their  strong 
grip  upon  the  popular  heart,  are  the  joyous  and 
inspiring  air  of  free  out-door  life  that  pervades 
them,  the  downright  manliness  and  the  genu- 
ine heroic  qualities  of  their  actors,  their  gen- 
erosity, their  love  of  woodcraft  and  of  good 
cheer,  their  frank  good-fellowship,  their  merry 
greenwood  revels,  their  personal  courage  and 
hardihood,  their  fair  play  in  giving  or  taking 
hard  knocks,  their  hearty  love  of  adventure 
having  a  spice  of  danger,  their  dexterity  in 
all  mauly  sports  and  exercises,  their  mastery 
in  the  use  of  the  favorite  national  weapons 
of  the  common  people — the  bow  and  the  quar- 
ter-staff— and  above  all  else  their  successful 
resistance  to  the  tyrannical  forest  laws  of 
the  period,  and  the  retribution  they  visited 

8  Classic  Heroic  Ballads.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of 
Quiet  Hours.  16mo,  pp.  289.  Boston :  Eoberts  Bro- 
thers. 


'  upon  the  rich,  the  lazy,  the  pampered,  the  mi- 
serly, the  crafty,  and  the  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  by  the  exercise  of  the  levelling  power  of 
easing  them  of  their  ill-gotten  superfluity  and 
giving  it  to  the  wronged,  the  suffering,  the  de- 
serving, and  the  needy.  Although  there  have 
been  several  attempts  to  evolve  a  connected 
story  out  of  these  numerous  dispersed  ballads, 
none  of  them  hitherto  has  been  very  success- 
ful, and  it  has  been  reserved  to  Mr.  Howard 
Pyle  to  mould  them  into  an  animated  and  ge- 
nial prose  narrative,  in  a  superb  volume  en- 
titled The  Merry  Adventures  of  Bohiii  Hood  of 
Great  Renown,^  in  which  the  old  ballad  spirit, 
and  much  of  its  expressive  archaic  phraseolo- 
gy, is  faithfully  preserved,  and  a  complete  and 
veritable  history  is  now  for  the  first  time  pro- 
duced, embodying  all  the  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque features  of  the  old  popular  versions. 
So  admirably  has  Mr.  Pyle  mastered  the  literary 
complications  incident  upon  the  number  and 
the  various  and  conflicting  forms  of  the  ballads 
from  which  he  has  constructed  his  chronicle, 
and  incident  also  upon  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving the  ancient  modes  of  expression  with- 
out lapsing  into  obscurity,  that  none  but  the 
practiced  scholar  will  detect  the  art  with  which 
he  has  commingled  the  old  and  the  new  dictions 
and  framed  them  into  a  style  at  once  flowing 
and  vigorous,  while  the  general  reader  will  be 
carried  away  by  the  smooth  naturalness  and 
charmed  by  the  musical  cadences  of  his  en- 
grossii]g  narrative.  Mr.  Pyle's  volume  is  an 
elegantly  printed  royal  octavo,  copiously  illus- 
trated with  vigorous  figure  drawings  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  men  as  they  are  engaged  in  their 
various  occupations  and  adventures,  and  rich- 
ly embellished  with  illustrative  head  and  tail 
pieces  and  initial  letters,  reproducing  in  minia- 
ture, in  lines  of  almost  microscopic  fineness  and 
delicacy,  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  text. 
The  book  is  just  the  one  to  capture  the  im- 
agination of  youths  of  both  sexes,  and  is  our 
ideal  of  a  Christmas  souvenir. 


Each  new  collection  of  poetry  is  another  il- 
lustration of  the  infinite  diversity  of  choice 
and  selection  that  is  possible  to  editors  and 
compilers,  and  of  the  endless  permutations  to 
which  the  productions  of  the  poets  are  sus- 
ceptible at  their  hands.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  poetical  collections,  speci- 
mens, repositories,  cyclopaedias,  anthologies, 
and  what  not,  that  have  appeared  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  no  two  of  the  same  period 
comprise  precisely  the  same  authors,  or  even 
the  same  examples  of  the  same  author.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  various.  It  may  arise  from 
the  limitations  which  the  compiler  has  laid 
down  for  his  government,  or  from  the  wide 
range  or  the  restricted  field  of  his  reading,  or 
from  his  good  taste  and  industry,  or  the  lack 

9  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  of  Great  Be- 
nown,  in  Nottinghamshire.  Written  and  Illustrated  by 
Howard  Pyle.  Koyal  8vo,  pp.  296.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribuer's  Sons. 
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of  l)oMi,  or  IVoni  hoiiio  ollna-  (^uukch  that  need 
not  now  l)(i  enli'ied  into.  But,  after  all  is  Kjiid, 
it  iM  not  to  1m'  doubted  that  to  the  very  hir^<'- 
body  of  reader.s  who  are  unable  to  own  the 
eoinpleto  works  of  all  the  i)oets,  even  a.  s])arse 
or  poor  eidleelion  is  better  than  noni^,  while  a 
full  and  well-ehos(Mi  one  is  at  once  a  boon,  and 
the  opportnnily  for  a  liberal  edueation  in  a 
most  invitin<;  and  ennoblin<;  held  of  letters. 
Despite  their  (leliei<Mieies,  then,  and  th(5  short- 
(•on»in«'s  that  an  Ar<;ns eyed  seholar  may  dis- 
cover in  the  best  of  them,  we  arc  disi)0sed  to 
■vveleomo  them  as  important  a<;eneies  for  cul- 
ture and  reiinement,  and  to  disa«;ree  with  those 
■who  sneer  at  them  from  amidst  the  surround- 
ings of  their  own  choice  and  Avell-stoeked  li- 
braries. Although  it  were  easy  to  point  out 
favorite  authors  who  have  been  omitted  from 
it,  or  favorite  pieces  of  particular  authors 
"which  have  been  supplanted  by  inferior  pieces 
by  the  same  authors,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  we  count  as  among  the  best  and 
handiest  collections  of  poetry  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  an  anthology  of  English  Verse,^° 
edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  11.  H.  Stoddard,  of 
which  two  volumes  are  now  conipleted,  and 
are  the  basis  of  our  judgment.  The  examples 
in  the  first  volume  cover  the  period  from  Chau- 
cer to  Burns,  and  those  in  the  second  comprise 
a  selection  of  the  lyrics  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur}*,  from  Wordsworth  till  the  present  dny. 
Mr.  Linton  supplies  a  sutficient  body  of  crisp 
and  well-considered  biographical  and  explan- 
atory notes  to  the  collection,  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
contributes  to  each  volume  a  genial  and  read- 
able introductory  essay  in  Avhich  he  embodies 
respectively  a  brief  and  pregnant  outline 
sketch  of  the  history  of  English  verse,  from  its 
first  great  story-teller  and  painter  of  manners, 
Chaucer,  to  its  first  great  song-writer,  Robert 
Burns,  and  a  similar  sketch  of  the  history  of 
lyrical  verse  in  the  nineteenth  century.  If  we 
scan  the  collection  closely,  lis  has  been  inti- 
niated,  we  shall  here  and  there  miss  some  fa- 
miliar and  treasured  name.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found,  especially  in  the  volume 
dealing  with  the  earlier  period,  that  the  name 
omitted  is  that  of  an  author  whose  works  are 
chiefly  prized  because  they  are  rare  or  curious, 
hut  that  no  truly  representative  author,  who 
has  exerted  a  perceptible  influence  upon  Eng- 
lish poetry,  has  been  excluded.  Candor  obliges 
us  to  further  say  that  not  a  few  names  have 
been  admitted  to  both  volumes  of  whose  rep- 
resentative character  or  influence  upon  our 
literature  not  even  the  most  expansive  charity 
can  discover  the  slightest  evidence. 


Two  additional  volumes,  the  eighth  and 
ninth,  of  The  Parchment  Shakespeare^^  have  just 

'0  English  Verse.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  R.  H. 
Stoddahd.  Volume  I.  Chaucer  to  Burns.  12mo,  pp. 
331.  Volume  II.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
12mo.  pp.  334.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  The  rarchmeiit  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  Works. 
Volumes  VIII.  and  IX.  16mo,  pp.  318  and  268.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


issued  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton, 
and  repeat  all  tlui  inviting  and  attractive  fea- 
tures we  have  hendofon;  conMn(Mi(lcd  in  their 
predecessors.  TIk;  }days  included  in  the  new 
volumes  are  TroiluH  and  Cressida,  Tilus  Androni- 
cns,  l\omco  and  Jnllrl,  Tnnon  of  Allwus,  und  Jii- 
Uus  Ca'sar. 

''TiiH  Harry  Immiu  lOdit  ion"  of  Craj/'H  J'JIcf/i/,^^ 
just  i)ublishcd  by  the  Messrs.  Roberts,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  entitled  to  share  in  the  hearty  eulogy 
bestowed  upon  ''The  Artists'  Edition"  of  the 
same  poem  in  last  month's  Literary  Record. 
Although  the  new  volume  is  more  unpretend- 
ing than  the  former  one  in  size,  typography, 
and  paper,  it  is  in  all  respects  the  Cfpial  of  the 
other  in  the  perfection  of  its  illustrations,  the 
originality  of  their  conception,  and  the  X'oetic 
grace  that  pervades  them.  As  was  naturally 
to  have  been  expected  where  the  study  of  one 
artist  was  concentrated  upon  the  poem,  there 
is  x^erhaps  a  greater  consistency  and  a  more 
perfect  unity  of  sentiment  visible  in  Mr.  Fenn's 
interpretation  of  the  "  Elegy"  than  was  pos- 
sible where  it  was  parcelled  out  among  a  num- 
ber. Mr.  Fenn's  reproduction,  from  sketches 
made  on  the  spot,  of  the  scenes  and  surround- 
ings at  Stoke  Pogis  amid  which  the  poet  con- 
ceived and  wrote  the  poem,  and  which  he  has 
incorporated  into  his  verse,  imparts  a  peculiar 
and  almost  a  religious  value  to  his  illusirations. 
Especially  interesting  are  his  delineations  of 
the  rural  and  domestic  sights  and  scenes  on 
which  Gray  must  have  looked  while  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  "  Elegy,"  and  of  the  grand 
old  trees,  hoary  with  age,  and  each  bearing  the 
impress  of  its  own  distinctive  individuality, 
beside  whose  "  old  fantastic  roots" 

"  His  listless  length,  at  noontide,  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by." 


The  same  publishers  have  prepared  elegant 
illustrated  editions  of  John  Henr}^  Newman's 
fine  hymn,  Lead,  Kindly  Lighf,^'-^  Jenn  Ingelow's 
pathetic  historical  ballad,  T]te  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire  in  1517,'*  and  Lord  Hough- 
ton's delicious  nursery  ballad,  Good-Night  and 
Good-Morning.^^  The  illustrations  of  the  hymn 
are  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  its  rapt  and 
richly  devotional  spirit  and  its  w^eird  atmos- 
phere, but  by  a  singular  perversion  of  the  his- 
torical facts  of  the  ciise,  not  demanded  by  any 
poetical  necessity,  the  artists  have  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  petitioner  for  the 
guidance  of  the  heavenly  liglit  is  a  woman, 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  poem  was 

»2  Elegij  Written  in  a  Country  Church-  Yard.  By  Thom- 
as Grat.  "  The  Harry  Fenn  Edition."  Illustrated  by 
Harry  Fenn.    12mo,  pp.  34.    Boston:  Roberts  Bro- 

13  Lead,  Kindly  Light.  By  John  Henry  Newman. 
Illustrated.    12mo,  pp.  32.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

1*  The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,  1517. 
By  Jean  iNGELow.  Illustrated.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  69.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers.  ,    ,      -r      ^ 

IS  Good-Night  and  Good-Morning.  Words  by  Lord 
Houghton.  With  Illuminations  and  Etchings  by  Wal- 
ter Severn.  Sq.  4to,  pp.  16.  Boston :  Roberts  Bro- 
thers. 
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written  while  its  author  was  suffering  an  ag- 
ony of  religious  iuceftltude,  as  he  hesitated  on 
the  brink  between  the  Church  of  Eugland  and 
the  Church  of  Kome.  The  illustrations  of  Jean 
Ingelow's  poem  comprise  some  fine  examples 
of  their  best  work  by  Harry  Feun,  F.  S.  Church, 
W.  A.  Rogers,  William  St.  John  Harper,  F.  B. 
Schell,  J.  Appleton  Brown,  J.  Francis  Murphy, 
J.  D.  Woodward,  and  others.  The  volume  is 
a  superb  specimen  of  book- making.  Lord 
Houghton's  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  portfolio 
of  heavy  leaflets,  on  each  of  which  a  single 
stanza  of  the  ballad  is  printed,  and  is  illumina- 
ted by  an  antique  colored  initial  letter.  The 
remainder  of  the  page  is  occupied  by  a  large 
colored  etching  by  Walter  Severn,  reproducing 
the  text  with  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness. 
Mr.  Severn's  etchings  are  fine  instances  of  the 
art,  uniting  boldness  and  originality  of  fancy 
with  rare  grace  and  delicacj^  of  detail. 


Sunlight  and  Shade^^  is  the  title  of  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  and  prose  pen-pictures,  the  name 
of  whose  editor  is  not  announced,  but  whom 
we  infer  from  some  obvious  indications  to  be 
its  largest  contributor,  Mr.  George  Weather- 
ley.  The  selections  cover  a  wide  range  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  and  are  uniformly  tasteful, 
though  seldom  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent. 


We  are  assured  that  w^e  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  true  artist  as  we  delightedly  con  the 
Images  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bon  ton's  superb  edition  of 
Adrien  Marie's  charming  pictorial  work,  Urie 
Journee  d^ Enfant,  or  The  CliihVs  Day, ^"^  ami  at 
the  same  time  are  reminded  that  we  are  also 
in  the  presence  of  universal  babyhood.  It  is 
true  the  artist  is  a  Frenchman,  and  that  the 
original  of  the  child,  the  minute  incidents  of 
whose  daily  life  he  2)ictures  with  a  masterly 
and  loving  hand,  lived  and  moved  and  had  her 
being  in  Paris,  but  the  babe  that  lives  in  his 
pages,  with  her  pretty  unconscious  motions, 
her  piquant  little  ways,  her  dainty  airs  and 
graces,  her  sweet  caprices  and  willfulnesses, 
and  her  fathomless  love  and  trust  and  inno- 
cence, is  of  no  exclusive  nationality, but  is  your 
true  cosmopolitan,  and  reigns  supreme  in  every 
household  the  world  over  where  the  family 
and  home  have  reared  their  altar.  Mr.  Ma- 
rie's conception  was  a  felicitous  one,  and  he 
has  wrought  it  out  with  inimitable  grace  and 
lightness,  in  a  series  of  child  sketches  that  go 
straight  to  the  heart,  as  he  follows  baby 
through  all  her  daily  round,  from  her  first 
awakening  till  sleej)  again  falls  on  her — 

"like  a  silent  dew, 
Or  like  the  maiden  showers 

Which  by  the  peep  of  day  do  strew 
A  baptism  o'er  the  flowers." 

16  Sunlight  and  Shade.  Being  Poems  and  Pictures 
of  Life  and  Nature.  Illustrated.  Large  4to,  pp.  193. 
New  York  :  Cassell  and  Co. 

1^  Une  Journee  d' Enfant.  Compositions  inedites  par 
Adrien  Marik.  Vingt  Planches  en  Heliogravure  de 
DujARDiN.    Folio,  pp.  70.    New  York :  J.  W.  Bouton. 


In  Mr.  Bouton's  splendid  edition  of  this  ex- 
quisite work  we  have  seventy-five  heliotype 
portraits  of  baby  in  all  those  winning  moods 
and  attitudes,  pranks,  diversions,  and  gradual 
unfoldings,  which  parents  have  learned  by 
heart.  These  are  superbly  printed  from  en- 
taglio  plates  on  prepared  artists'  paper,  folio 
size,  and  form  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
attractive  gift-books  of  the  season. 


None  are  better  able  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  the  difiicnlty  of  supplying  young 
people  Avith  reading  Avhich  is  at  once  whole- 
some and  entertaining  than  parents  and  oth- 
ers to  whom  their  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment is  intrusted.  To  say  nothing  of  that 
which  is  obviously  coarse  or  poisonous,  much 
that  is  prepared  for  children  with  an  honest 
purpose  develops  their  intellect  i)rematurely 
at  the  expense  of  their  fancy,  much  that  is 
merely  entertaining  is  enervating,  or  stimu- 
lates the  imagination  unduly,  or  introduces 
them  to  a  Avorld  of  passion  and  emotion  which 
they  are  as  yet  unfit  to  euter,  and  much  that 
is  useful  and  instructive  is  rendered  valueless 
by  its  prosiness,  its  undue  length,  and  the 
mental  strain  that  is  required  for  its  mastery. 
What  is  especially  needed  in  literature  for 
very  young  children  are  variety,  brevity,  in- 
struction duly  blended  Avith  entertainment, 
and  simplicity  combined  Avith  gracefulness, 
clearness,  and  ease  of  expression  —  reading 
which  shall  strengthen  and  inform  Avithout 
Avearying  the  mind,  shall  keep  the  fancy  and 
imagination  active  without  stimulating  either 
unduly  or  creating  a  distaste  for  the  real,  the 
true,  and  the  practical,  shall  insensibly  avoo 
the  child  to  form  habits  of  close  attention, 
and  dispose  him  to  love  reading  because  it 
gratifies  his  natural  and  healthful  curiosity. 
Those  who  feel  a  lively  solicitude  on  this  sub- 
ject will  find  all  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  degree  in  Harper^s  Young 
PeopJe,'^^  the  fourth  volume  of  Avhich  is  now 
ready,  and  forms  a  most  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable gift-book  for  the  holidays.  A  care- 
ful review  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent  pe- 
riodical for  the  year  just  closed  has  strongly 
impressed  us  by  the  rich  A^ariety  and  excellent 
quality  of  its  contents.  It  is,  indeed,  a  treasury 
of  useful  information,  refined  and  engaging 
entertainment,  and  wholesome  amusement, 
of  Avhich  lar  the  greater  part  is  original,  and 
all  is  rendered  doubly  attractiA^e  by  the  spirit 
and  vivacity  of  the  text  and  the  artistic  excel- 
lence of  its  illustrations.  DraAving  upon  the 
entire  field  of  literature  that  can  yield  profit 
or  pleasure  to  young  readers,  its  contents  em- 
brace contributions  from  the  departments  of 
history  and  biography,  legend  and  fiction,  mu- 
sic and  the  drama,  natural  history  and  geogra- 
phy, voyages,  travel,  and  adventure,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  trades  and  industries; 

'8  Harper's  Young  People.  An  Illustrated  Weekly. 
1882-1883.  Volume  IV.  4to, pp.  8i0.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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ami  cnmininjilra  ^vitll  all  this  aw.  fairy  tah-H 
Hiwl  apoio^iu'.s,  Hililr  Ntoiirs  and  Irssoiis,  Kto- 
TivH  (»r  lM»y  and  ;;irl  life  and  advi-ntun',  Christ- 
mas, ThanUs;;ivin^%  and  Kasfcr  Ktories,  sn;;- 
grstivo  ilircrtinns  and  instrJKtions  for  games 
and  HjMjrts,  for  ehara<les,  rebuses,  and  other 
ill-door  and  out-door  amusements,  recreations, 
and  occupations,  to;?ether  ^vith  anecdotes  of 
birds  and  animals,  and  descriptive  sketches  of 
land  and  sea  wonders.  ISo  that  childniii  of 
every  ajie,  from  tln^  i)rat tiers  who  liavc  just 
j;raduatcd  fnuii  the  nursery  to  the  energetic 
lads  and  lasses  who  are  rejoicing  in  having 
reached  their  '' teens,"  may  go  to  its  ample 
stores  with  the  certainty  of  tinding  something 
ad:4)ted  to  their  capacities  and  tastes. 


It  is  probable  that  thousands  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  history  have  drawn  in- 
spiration from  the  ])ernsal  in  their  early  years 
of  I'lntarclCs  Lives}^  Of  late  years,  unfortu- 
nately, the  popularity  of  this  great  work  has 
sensibly  decliued,in  a  great  degree,  doubtless, 
because  of  the  anticiuated  or  obsolete  style  of 
the  translations  through  which  English  read- 
ers must  tind  access  to  it.  Even  the  otherwise 
excellent  translation  of  the  Langhornes  is 
measurably  liable  to  this  objection;  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  this  difli- 
cnlty  is  now  removed  by  an  admirable  transla- 
tion of  this  fine  classic,  at  once  accurate,  and 
dressed  in  th)wing  and  transparent  modern 
English,  by  John  S.  White,  LL.D.  Dr.  White 
does  not  give  the  whole  of  Plutarch's  work, 
but  that  which  he  does  give  comprises  its 
best  and  most  important  portions ;  and  he 
has  rendered  these  more  inviting  and  intelli- 
gible to  youth  not  only  by  his  simple  and  ele- 
gant version,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  four 
excellent  maps  and  a  large  body  of  engravings, 
the  latter  illustrative  of  historic  scenes  and 
places  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  of  the  dress, 
manners,  arts,  occupatioii,s,  implements,  etc., 
of  the  ancients.  The  volume  is  luxuriously 
printed,  and  will  undoubtedly  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  into  whose 
bauds  it  may  find  its  wav  during  the  holidavs. 


The  large  circle  of  folk,  old  and  young,  Tvith 
whom  records  of  travel  and  adventure  are  a 
fiivorite  staple  of  reading,  will  extend  a  hearty 
Avelcomc  to  four  volumes,  by  as  many  writers, 
which  introduce  them  v.ith  great  particularity 
to  widely  separated  and  dissimilar  i)ortions  of 
the  globe,  and  combine  with  a  spirited  recital 
of  amusing  or  exciting  persoHal  incidents  of 
travel,  graphic  and  authentic  descriptions  of 
the  countries  visited. 

Last  year  our  readers  enjoyed  the  ]deasnre 
of  accompanying  Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad  in 
a  vacation  ramble  through  France  and  Spain; 

19  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  PMarch.  Beinsr  parts  of  the 
"Lives"  of  Plutarch.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  John  S.  White.  LL.D.,  Mead  Master  of  Berkeley 
School.  With  Forty-tive  Llhistrations.  4to,  pp.  4CS. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


and  now  tinr  author  of  that  sparkling  volume 
take.s  n.H  with  the  same  bright  "girl  gra<luate.s" 
ow  a  holi<lay  exciirsion  through  EnglaiMl,'' 
and  give.s  us  their  crisp  and  fre.^h  impre.ssion.s 
of  Ihiglish  home  and  social  life  and  manners, 
and  their  graidiic  (b'scriptions  of  some  cel- 
el>rated  or  picture.s(iuc  or  historic  English 
towns,  cities,  editiees,  homes,  and  liaiints. 
IJlended  with  all  this  are  piijuant  exhibitions 
of  tlndr  own  per.sonal  traits,  of  the  incidents 
and  happenings  that  befell  them,  and  of  the 
friendships  and  com[>anion8hi[)S  thej'  formed. 
Their  i)encillings  by  the  way  are  from  the 
stand-points  of  genuine  Americans,  loyally  at- 
tached to  their  own  country,  but  not  so  blind- 
ed by  their  attachments  or  their  jnejudices  as 
to  be  unable  to  see  whatsoever  is  b«'autiful  or 
praiseworthy  in  the  mother-land.  The  "Three 
Vassar  Girls"  hold  their  own  against  all  comers 
of  their  own  and  the  other  sex  with  such  spir- 
it, combined  with  such  womanly  grace  and  del- 
icacy, that  the  reader  will  feel  a  i)ride  in  them 
as  representatives  of  the  women  of  America.  A 
slight  foreshadowing  of  romance  casts  its  gla- 
mour over  the  narrative,  and  gives  it  an  inter- 
esting flavor.  The  volume  is  handsomely  il- 
lustrated. 

Mr.  Edward  Greey,  favorably  known  for  his 
painstaking  researches  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship in  Japanese  matters,  has  prepared  an  un- 
usually interesting  volume  upon  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  Japan  that  was  almost  unknown  un- 
til it  was  introduced  to  the  public  attention, 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  by  Miss  Isabella 
L.  Bird  in  her  delightful  volume  entitled  Un- 
heiiten  Tracks  in  Jcq)an.  In  that  work  Miss 
Bird  described  her  travels  in  Yezo,  and  her 
visit  to  its  aborigines  and  the  shrines  of  their 
idols;  and  in  the  volume  before  us  Mr.  Greey 
gives  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  account  of  the 
same  island  and  people,  in  a  description  of 
The  Bear  JVor8hip2)€rs  of  Yezo  and  the  Island  of 
Karafiito,-^  which  is  assumed  to  he  the  fruit  of 
a  visit  by  some  young  Americans  and  their  Jap- 
anese friend  and  school-mate  Oto  Xambo.  Al- 
though the  author  has  assumed  the  guise  of 
these  lads,  in  order  to  render  his  narrative 
more  attractive  to  youthful  readers,  it  really 
embodies  the  results  of  his  own  personal  ob- 
servations in  a  visit  to  Yezo  and  Karafuto,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in 
cruising  in  the  adjacent  waters,  travelled  with 
a  boat's  crew  from  Soya  to  the  principal  city 
of  Yezo  (Hakodate),  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
gentle  but  fierce-visaged  savages,  whose  coun- 
try he  was  thus  enabled  to  penetrate,  and 
Avhose  habits,  manners,  institutions,  and  re- 
ligious beliefs  he  describes.  These  savages, 
the  Ainos,  are  genuine  aborigines,  who  have 


20  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  England.  A  Holiday  Excur- 
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retaiued  tbeir  primitive  social  and  physical 
characteristics  witli  a  teimcity  that  is  almost 
•without  a  parallel.  The  study  of  this  singu- 
lar people  is  invested  \,  itli  great  interest  to 
the  ethnologist,  and  it  is  also  rich  in  particu- 
lars that  are  full  of  attraction  to  the  curious 
generally.  Mr.  Greey's  narrative  has  all  the 
air  of  an  original  exploration  in  a  newly  dis- 
covered country,  and  such  indeed  Avas  the  case 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  result  is 
a  work  of  genuine  interest.  The  A^olume  is 
copiouslj'^  illustrated  from  curious  and  graphic 
designs  by  Japanese  artists. 

Our  Boys  in  China^^  is  an  illustrated  volume 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Knox's  Boy  Travel- 
lers. Following  the  methods  of  that  popular 
series,  it  introduces  the  reader  to  a  familiar 
view,  first  of  the  island  and  people  of  Ceylon, 
and  afterward  to  China  and  its  people,  through 
the  medium  of  two  young  Americans  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  wrecked  in  the  China 
Sea,  and  to  have  finally  turned  up  iu  Ceylon 
and  China,  Their  adventures  in  the  Flowerj^ 
Land  are  described  with  great  spirit,  and  the 
record  of  their  observations  upon  the  peoples 
and  countries  thej'-  visited  embodies,  with  much 
that  is  imaginary  and  extravagant,  much  that 
is  real  and  authentic. 

The  Knocliobout  Club  in  the  Tropics-^  is  anoth- 
er volume  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  one 
just  noticed,  but  is  addressed  to  somewhat 
more  mature  readers.  A  party  of  under-grad- 
uates  determine,  as  a  part  of  their  system  of 
education,  to  make  the  tour  of  New  Mexico, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America  with  their  eyes 
open,  to  see  all  they  can,  make  notes  of  all  they^ 
think  worth  remembering  or  which  promises 
to  be  of  use  iu  after-life,  and  as  they  journey 
have  different  members  of  the  club  stop  at  dif- 
ferent places  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  day  if  it 
be  desirable,  in  order  that  the  whole  ground 
may  be  covered  and  as  mau}^  objects  of  inter- 
est may  be  seen  as  is  possible.  Every  evening, 
or  alternate  evening,  they  meet  to  compare 
notes,  each  tells  what  he  had  seen  and  noted, 
and  out  of  their  combined  observations  and 
experiences  one  of  their  number  is  constituted 
their  scribe  or  historiographer,  selects  what  he 
deems  most  interesting,  and  reduces  it  to  writ- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  interesting  other  young 
men  and  boys  in  this  mode  of  self-education. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  a  large  fund  of  pre- 
cise information,  curious  or  valuable  or  enter- 
taining, is  collected,  many  amusing  and  some 
perilous  adventures  are  encountered  and  de- 
scribed, and  an  excellent  general  idea  is  reach- 
ed of  the  various  countries  traversed. 

Although  The  Wonders  of  Plant  Life^*  w^as 
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not  primarily  designed  for  youthful  readers? 
its  popular  and  attractive  treatment  of  the 
mysteries  of  plant  life  —  its  beginnings,  its 
lower  and  higher  forms,  its  physiology,  and  its 
wonders,  beauties,  and  curiosities  as  revealed 
by  the  microscope — renders  it  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  young  folk  who  have  a  taste  for  this 
engaging  department  of  natural  history.  Its 
freedom  from  technicalities  and  the  clearness 
of  its  descriptions  and  explanations  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  comprehension  of  any 
intelligent  boy  or  girl  who  will  expend  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  attention  and  application 
upon  it. 

Besides  the  above  volumes,  addressed  to  the 
understanding  of  comparatively  mature  young 
people,  are  several  that  are  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  quite  young  boys  and  girls  by  their 
happy  combination  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, which  Ave  must  be  content  to  announce 
by  their  titles  only,  as  follows:  Zigzag  Journey 
in  Nortliern  Lands,^^  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth ; 
Phil  and  His  Friends,^^  bj^  J.  T.  Trowbridge ; 
Alice  Thro'  the  Looking-Glass,  and  Other  Fairy 
Tales,^''  by  Kate  Freiligrath-Kroeker ;  Snwg 
Earhor  ;  or,  The  Champlain  Mechanics,^^  by  "  Ol- 
iver Optic"  ;  Little  Folks,^^  an  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine for  the  Young ;  Raising  the  Pearl,^°  by  James 
Otis;  Poems  for  Children,^^  by  Celia  Thaxter; 
Eittylcen,^^  by  Sophie  May;  and  The  Alphabet 
Children.^^ 

Whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  has  evidently  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  spell  of  his  father's  unfinished 
tale,  Doctor  Grimshawe' s  /Secret,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  his  last  novel.  For- 
tune's FooU^  Although  new  actors  are  intro- 
duced in  it — we  speak  now  more  especially  of  its 
earlier  portions,  where  the  character  of  the  fu- 
ture hero  and  heroine  of  the  story  are  in  process 
of  development — and  although  many  new  and 
felicitous  scenes,  situations,  incidents,  and  sur- 
roundings are  devised,  yet  the  general  resem- 
blance that  exists  between  the  actors  in  each, 
and  between  their  psychical  and  material  en- 
vironments, is  so  striking  as  to  suggest  that  in 
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ili«  later  novel  they  luivo  l)('<!ii  workcul  over 
jifroHh  on  newly  projected  lines.  lOven  ^vher(^ 
these  lines  iireniost  widely  <livei«;('nt,  Jind  where 
(lissiinihir  scenes  and  vicissitndes  are  imported 
into  the  narrative^  the  ahnosphere  remains  the 
same,  and  we  can  (easily  fancy  the-  existc^nee  ofa 
niolive  in  the  nund  ol'the  son  to  carry  the  crea- 
tions ol'  (he  I'm t her  into  new  relations,  with  the 
pnrpos(i  of  revealin<2;  how  their  nature-  and  ac- 
tions would  be  alfected  by  them.  Whether 
our  conjecture  be  true  or  the  reverse,  tliey  im- 
ply no  discredit  to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  least 
of  all  anything;  that  can  be  construed  as  in  the 
nature  of  servile  imitation.  His  story  is  a 
8tron<;  one.  It  abounds  in  thrillin<»;  and  dra- 
matic situations,  thougli  these  are  not  seldom 
tinctured  with  extravagance,  in  subtle  deline- 
ations of  strongly  marked  and  powerfully  con- 
trasted characters  both  good  and  evil,  and.  in 
weird  presentments  of  the  iulluencc  of  their 
individuality  upon  the  character  and  actions 
of  one  another,  and  of  all  who  come  within 
its  range.  Barring  its  too  frequent  interrup- 
tion by  i)rolonged  and  line-spun  psychological 
speculations,  its  narrative  is  one  of  engrossing 
interest.  

In  his  latest  work,  A  Castle  in  Spain, ^^  the 
late  James  Do  Mille  has  worked  up  into  a  hu- 
morous novel  the  scrapes,  mishaps,  and  attend- 
ant episodes  of  love  and  adventure  of  some 
travellers  in  Spain  during  one  of  the  many 
Carlist  risings  that  have  diversitied  its  modern 
history.  Some  of  these  travellers  had  met  be- 
fore and  had  interchanged  more  or  less  serious 
love  passages,  others  were  entire  strangers, 
but  all  were  brought  into  relations  of  com- 
panionship, first  by  happening  to  meet  on 
Spanish  soil,  and  afterward,  successively,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  detachment  of 
real  Carlists,  and  of  a  baud  of  brigands  who 
personated  the  Carlist  leader  and  his  adher- 
ents. The  real  and  mock  .dangers  to  Avhich 
the  travellers  are  exposed  from  the  real  and 
mock  characters  into  whose  hands  they  fall, 
and  the  new  love  entanglements  and  involve- 
ments that  result  from  the  peculiar  relations 
toward  each  other  into  which  some  of  them 
are  thrown,  and  which  finally  result  in  an 
amusing  change  of  hearts  and  hands  all  around, 
are  described  in  a  narrative  which  is  by  turns 
half  earnest,  half  burlesque.  Some  very  clev- 
er pictures  are  given  of  Spanish  brigand  life; 
there  are  fine  occasional  touches  of  humor  and 
pathos,  love  and  devotion  ;  and  there  are  some 
spirited  descriptions  of  dangers  encountered 
and  perplexities  and  privations  endured. 
Throughout  the  story  the  comical,  the  farci- 
cal, and  the  ridicalons  tread  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  the  serious,  the  real,  and  the  tragic — so 
closely  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  define  where 
the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  tale 
is  copiously  illustrated  by  Abbey,  whose  nu- 
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nu'rous  felicitous  designs  are  its  most  attract- 
ive feature,  and  will  richly  r(;j)ay  a  close  study. 


In  Ml-.  Itoe's  new^  nov(d,  IHh  Sombre  RiralH,^^' 
there  is  a  [»erc(5ptibl(i  diminution  of  the  i<;li- 
gious  aroma  that  so  gr<;atly  pr(Mlominat(;d  in 
its  iu-e(le(;(^ssors,  though  a  trace  of  it  is  still 
j)resent,  just  as  it  might  be  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  or  exigencies  of  art  in  the  writings 
of  any  professedly  secular  nov(dist.  Whether 
the  subordination  of  the  religious  motive  to 
the  place  of  an  accijssory  is  the  result  ofa  de- 
liberate purpose,  in  obedience  to  a  recognized 
necessity,  or  of  an  unconscious  and  instinctive 
movement  in  the  direction  of  greater  artistic 
freedom,  we  shall  not  presume  to  smy.  In 
either  case  Mr.  Roe  and  the  public  are  to  be 
congrjitulated.  His  Sombre  Rivals  may  not 
meet  as  ready  or  cordial  a  Avelcome  in  Sunday- 
sch()(d  or  parish  libraries  as  its  forerunners, 
but  it  is  a  long  stride  in  advance  of  them  in 
artistic  requisites,  and  is  sensibly  their  supe- 
rior in  taste  and  finish,  in  the  spirit  and  deli- 
cacy of  its  delineations  of  character,  and  in 
the  sustained  interest  of  its  story.  Its  feeblest 
part  is  its  denouement. 


The  remaining  novels  of  the  month  are  the 
following  :  Under  the  Red  Flag,^''  a  tale  by  Miss 
Braddon,  in  her  customary  vigorous  and  in- 
tense vein,  in  which  she  traces  the  silver 
thread  of  a  tender  love  story  amid  the  coarse 
and  bloody  incidents  of  the  reign  of  terror 
that  w^iis  inaugurated  hj  the  Communards  of 
Paris  after  the  departure  of  the  German  army 
of  occupation  in  1871.  Hand  and  Ring,^'^  by 
Anna  Katharine  Green,  a  powerful  detective 
story,  constructed  with  marvellous  ingenuity 
and  minuteness  of  detail.  Arins,  the  Libijan,^^ 
a  historical  novel  by  an  iinkuow^n  author, 
based  upon  real  and  imaginary  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  author  of  the  Arian  heresj'  in 
the  fourth  centurj^,  and  portraying  the  life 
and  character  of  the  primitive  Christians  with 
great  force  and  vividness  of  imagination,  if 
not  always  with  a  strict  adherence  to  historic- 
al fact.  The  production  is  not  so  much  a  nov- 
el as  a  story  designed  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
propagation  of  the  author's  views  favoring 
the  theological  principles  of  Arius,  and  sup- 
porting the  theory  of  the  existence  of  com- 
munism at  that  early  day.  BeUnda,^^  by  Rhoda 
Broughtou,  an  instance  of  an  otherwise  de- 
lightful story  marred  by  the  author's  attempt 
to  carry  her  heroine  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
brink  of  shameful  sin  without  absolutely  i)er- 
mittiug  her  to  fall  into  the  abyss. 

^  Ms  Sombre  Rivals.  By  Edward  P.  Roe.  12mo., 
pp.  487.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 

31  Under  the  Red  Flag.  A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Brad- 
don. "  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  30.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

38  Hand  and  Ring.  By  Anna  Katharine  Green. 
12mo,  pp.  608.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

39  Arius,  the  Libyan.  An  Idyl  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
13mo,  pp.  398.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

*"  Belinda.  A  Novel.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  16mo, 
pp.  460.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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POLITICAL, 

OUR  Eecorcl  is  closed  ou  the  19tli  of  No- 
vember.— The  Civil  Rights  Act  was  de- 
clared iiiiconstitutioiial  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  October  15. 

Elections  were  held  iu  ten  States,  November 
6,  with  the  following  results :  New  York,  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  excepting  Maynard  for  Secretary 
of  State,  elected  by  plurality  of  from  12,000  to 
19,000,  Legislature  Republican ;  Massachusetts, 
Butler  defeated  by  plurality  of  10,000  ;  Penn- 
sylvania, Republican  majority  of  17,000  to 
20,000;  Virginia,  Democratic  majority,  30,000, 
and  Democratic  Legishiture ;  Connecticut,  Re- 
publican majority,  5700  ;  Mississippi,  both 
branches  of  Legislature  Democratic  :  New  Jer- 
sey, Democratic  plurality  on  Governor,  6759; 
Maryland,  Democratic  majori  ty,10,000  to  12,000; 
Nebraska,  Republican,  by  10,000  to  15,000  ma- 
jority ;  Minnesota,  Republican  majority,  14,000 
to  17,000. 

The  Newburgh  Centennial  was  celebrated 
October  18  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The 
speakers  of  the  occasion  were  Hon.  T.  F.  Bay- 
ard and  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts. 

General  Sheridan  succeeded  General  Sher- 
man in  command  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  on  November  1. 

The  total  receipts  from  the  United  States 
postal  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  were  145,503,692;  tbe  expendi- 
tures were  $42,816,700  ;  surplus,  $2,691,992. 

The  new  time  standard  for  the  United  States 
went  into  effect  at  noon  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 18. 

Lord  LansdoAvne  was  inaugurated  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  October  23. 

Two  attempts  were  made  on  the  night  of 
October  30  to  blow  up  the  London  Under- 
ground Railroad.  Thirty  i3ersons  were  iuj ured 
by  the  explosions. 

The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Martin  Luther  was  celebrated  in  Europe 
and  America-November  10. 

Tbe  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  has  declared  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  abolish  punish- 
ment by  stocks  and  fetters  on  slaves  in  Cuba. 

The  reformation  of  the  Spanish  army  was 
introduced,  October  23,  by  the  promulgation 
of  a  decree  providing  that  general  ofticers  shall 
hold  staff  appointments  in  the  future  for  only 
three  years. 

A  new  Portuguese  cabinet  was  announced, 
October  23,  with  Senhor  De  Pontes  Pereira  de 
Mello  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  War. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and  Peru 
was  signed  at  Aucon  October  20. 

Order  has  been  completely  restored  in  Port- 
au-Prince  after  a  loss  of  1500  lives,  and  dam- 
age to  property  of  $4,000,000. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Egyptian  soldiers 
were  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  hill  tribes 
between  Suakin  and  Cassala,  in  Nubia. 


DISASTERS. 

October  13. — Forty  persons  killed  during  a 
panic  in  a  synagogue  at  Ziwonka,  in  Russia. 

October  17. — Estimated  loss  of  lives  by  re- 
cent earthquakes  iu  Asia  Minor,  two  hun- 
dred. 

October  18. — Twenty  men  killed  by  a  colliery 
explosion  near  Barnsley,  England. 

October  21. — Six  men  killed  by  a  colliery  ex- 
plosion near  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

October  22. — Three  persons  killed  and  twen- 
ty-two injured  by  the  fall  of  a  train  through  a 
bridge  near  Fort  Edward,  New  York. 

October  23. — Explosion  of  powder  near  Kings- 
ton, Pennsylvania.     Seven  persons  killed. 

October  28. — Five  men  blown  to  pieces  by  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  at  Confluence,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

October  W. — Schooner  Unknown,  from  Halifax 
for  Prince  Edward's  Island,  sunk,  and  all  hands 
lost. 

October  31. — Steamer  Hohjliead  and  ship  Al- 
hambra  sunk  by  collision  iu  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, and  fifteen  of  the  crews  drowMied. 

November  5. — Tornado  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri. Five  persons  killed  and  many  wouiul- 
ed. — News  of  the  loss,  Scj)tember  22,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  of  the  whaling  bark  Louise  and 
six  men. — Ten  persons  killed  by  an  exidosiou 
of  benzine  at  a  factory  in  Roubaix,  France. 

November  7. — Sixty-three  miners  killed  by  an 
exi)losion  in  the  Moorfield  Colliery  at  Actring- 
ton,  England. 

November  8. — Four  men  killed  and  twenty 
injured  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. — News  of  the 
loss  of  the  British  steamer  Iris  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  with  thirty-five  of  her  crew^ 

November  12. — More  than  twenty  lives  lost 
in  a  gale  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

November  18.— British  steamer  Condor  and 
eighteen  men  lost  off  Holland  coast. 

OBITUARY. 

October  18. — In  Toledo,  Ohio,  General  J,  B. 
Steedmau,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

October  21. — In  London,  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
aged  sixty-five  years. 

November  7. — In  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
Theodore  F.  Randolph,  Ex-Governor  and  Ex- 
United  States  Senator,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

November  11. — In  Buftalo,  New  York,  Com- 
mander Charles  H.  Cushmau,  U.S.N.,  aged  fifty- 
two  years. 

November  12. — In  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ex-Governor  Natt  Head,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

November  13. — In  New  York,  Dr.  J.  Marion 
Sims,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

November  15. — In  New  York,  Rear-Admiral 
Trenchard,  U.S.N.,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

November  18.  —  In  Constantinople,  Safvet 
Pasha,  ex-Grand  Vizier. 


<BV\\nfB  Dnmtcr. 


ri^III^  imii<;iii;iti<)n  is  st loii^^ly 
I     jiililicijil  (livi.sioii  ()rtiin(\ 


m1V»'c(o(1  by  our 
AV(i  h:ivc  conic 
to  look  ui)oii  it  as  soinctliing  solid  und  tuugi- 
blo.  The  (Mid  of  Olio  year  ;iiid  the  bo<;iniiiiig 
of  aiiotlior  is  to  lis  like  ilio  closin*^  of  one  ex- 
hibition and  the  openiii<^  of  another.  AVc 
seem  to  ourselves  to  step  over  a  definite  line, 
out  of  one  existence  into  another.  Each  year 
has  a  character  and  a  sort  of  individuality  in 
the  mind.  December  is  the  last  page  in  our 
ledger;  ^vitll  January  we  open  a  uaw  set  of 
books.  The  arbitrary  division  of  the  year  into 
montlis  imposes  on  us  in  the  same  way.  Each 
month  is  not  only  a  definite  space  in  our  lives, 
but  it  has  a  character.  In  giving  it  a  name 
and  a  certain  space  of  duration  we  have  made 
it  an  entity,  and  we  can  not  escape  from  the 
thralldom  of  this  arbitrary  succession.  This  is 
convenient  in  many  ways,  but  it  has  iLs  disad- 
vantages. The  chopping  np  of  time  into  rigid 
periods  is  an  invasion  of  individual  freedom, 
and  makes  no  allowance  for  differences  in  tem- 
perament and  feeling. 

Let  us  illustrate.  This  sharp  division  does 
not  mark  with  equal  justice  the  flight  of  time. 
The  TV'orld  is  practically  divided  into  two  class- 
es— debtor  and  creditor.  This  classification 
is  no  more  accurate  than  that  of  saints  and 
sinners,  but  it  holds  true  that  some  men  are 
naturally  debtors,  and  others  naturally  credit- 
ors. In  the  district  school  even,  where  the 
stock  in  trade  is  slate-x^encils,  fish-hooks,  and 
chewing-gum,  there  are  certain  to  be  two  or 
three  boys  who  are  capitalists,  always  making 
a  corner  in  their  trousers'  pockets,  while  the 
rest  of  the  boys  are  borrowers.  Now  the  cred- 
itors like  this  system  of  months  and  years. 
They  watch  the  manner  of  these  artificial  pe- 
riods with  interest,  in  order'  to  send  in  their 
bills  and  extort  their  profits.  The}'  have  near- 
ly mined  the  Glad  New  Year — taken  all  the  po- 
etry out  of  it.  They  have  filled  it  with  mer- 
cantile and  sordid  suggestions.  They  often 
poison  the  most  tender  associations.  The  writ- 
er, who  at  family  prayers,  daily  and  for  years, 
heard  his  grandfather  say,  "  The  bells  of  mor- 
tality are  sounding  in  our  ears,"  grew  up  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  saying  "  the  hills 
of  mortality  are  sounding  in  our  ears."  And  it 
turned  out  that  they  are.  The  debtor  hates 
this  artificial  and  vexatious  arrangement  of 
time.  He  would  like  it  to  flow  on  unbroken 
like  a  river,  peacefully,  without  dams,  and 
without  the  constant  api)rehension  of  checks 
to  his  serenitj'.  He  is  not  dishonest.  It  is 
this  being  called  to  account  by  an  artificial 
system  that  worries  him.  He  is  i^erfectly  sin- 
cere, according  to  his  nature,  when  he  says,  "  I 
will  pay  iu  time."  This  flagrant  injustice  is 
still  more  marked  in  the  reckoning  of  the  age 
of  people.  It  assumes  that  all  people  grow  old 
at  the  same  pace.     Notoriously  this  is  untrue. 


Women  feel  llio  iiijusfice  of  this  cah-ixlar,  es- 
p(;cially  siiigh;  wonuMi.  No  woiuhir,  tiienifore, 
that  they  refuse  to  tell  liovv  many  years  they 
have  been  in  the  world,  for  our  habit  is  to  reck- 
on age  by  years.  For  this  reason  a  woman 
who  knows  that  she  is  only  twenty-five  does 
not  like  to  confess  that  she  has  had  forty  birth- 
days, not  because  she  is  ashamed  of  her  real 
age,  but  because  of  the  falseness  of  reckoning 
age  by  the  artificial  periods  we  have  adopted. 
Some  i)e()))le  are  old  at  twenty,  others  are 
young  at  sixty.  Some  peoi)le  live  three  years 
in  one,  and  so  come  to  old  age  before  twoscore. 
Others  live  and  grow  slowly,  and  it  is  a  mere 
misrepresentation  to  say  of  them  that  they  are 
fifty  years  old,  as  we  must  say  in  our  artificial 
method.  It  is  absurd  to  reduce  life  to  a  math- 
ematical statement. 

We  were  saying  that  the  twelve  months 
have  come  to  have  an  individual  character,  as 
distinct  in  some  minds,  X)erhaps,  as  that  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  They  are  abstractions,  like 
the  hours,  and,  in  a  way,  like  numbers,  like 
figures,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  But 
the  tendency  is  to  think  of  things  in  the  con- 
crete, and  the  inquiry  has  arisen,  how  do  differ- 
ent people  think  of  the  months,  the  hours,  and 
so  on?  Whr.t  sort  of  shape  do  these  things 
assume  in  the  mind?  How  do  we  see  them? 
One  i)erson  always  sees  the  numerals  arranged 
in  a  straight  line,  extending  indefinitelj^,  or 
sees  them  up  to  100  or  1000,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber repeat  themselves  in  that  form.  One  per- 
son declares  that  he  thinks  of  the  figures  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  that  is,  he  sees  them,  nev- 
er in  a  line,  but  always  irregularly  placed,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  value  that  he  can  not 
explain.  And  people  see  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  months  and  days,  with  the  same 
differences.  How  do  you  see  the  months — the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  together  ?  Do  they 
lie  flat  on  a  plain,  extending  in  a  direct  line 
from  you,  or  are  they  in  a  circle,  or  in  an 
ellipse?  are  they  square,  or  oblong,  or  round? 
and  are  they  all  of  the  same  size  ?  To  the 
writer  the  months  have  an  individual  charac- 
ter, but  with  no  great  diflerence  in  size,  and  he 
sees  them  in  a  circle,  but  the  circle  does  not 
lie  flat.  The  peculiarity  is  that  he  seems  to 
be  travelling  this  circle,  and  that  he  is  part  of 
the  year  ascending,  part  of  the  year  walking 
on  a  level,  and  i^art  of  the  year  descending. 
In  the  circle,  July  and  August  occupj^  low  if 
not  svrampy  ground;  from  about  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  first  of  January  the  ground 
slopes  up,  and  the  writer  seems  to  be  climbing 
an  ascent.  From  the  first  of  January  on  till 
into  March  there  is  a  sort  of  table-land;  but 
in  March  it  begins  to  drop  away  rapidly  into 
April  and  May,  when  another  rather  level  and 
serene  Avalking  ground  is  reached,  that  does 
not  fall  away  much  till  the  latter  half  of  June. 
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He  always  sees  the  mouths  in  exactly  this  way. 
Inquiring  how  different  ptople  see  these  ab- 
stractions is  a  pleasant  social  amusement  for 
the  holidays. 

In  relation  to  seeing,  but  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  mental  sight  referred  to,  a  correspond- 
ent in  China  drops  iuto  the  Drawer,  in  this 
spot,  the  following  comical 

NOTICE. 

AH  HOW,  who  has  One  Eye,  and  is  a  pock-pitted 
Man,  has  this  day  been  DISCHARGED  from  my 
firm.  In  future  all  accounts  will  be  collected  by  Mr. 
AH  SHEE,  who  has  two  eyes  and  photograph  in  my 
shop.  COCK-EYE,  Tailor. 

Yokohama,  Februanj  15,  1883. 


The  Drawer  has  always  been  as  much  puz- 
zled to  discover  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
degree  of  D.D.  is  conferred  in  some  cases  as  was 
the  worthy  lady  in  a  neigliboring  city  who, 
upon  being  asked  if  Dr.  McDonald  preached 
at  the  Presbyterian  church,  replied  that  he 
did,  but  added  that  she  didn't  know  that  he 
had  got  to  be  a  doctor,  for,  said  she,  "  they 
haven't  anj'  organ  at  that  church,  and  the  sing- 
ins:  is  conjjreijational." 


Apropos  of  the  present  discussion  of  the 
'^hereafter,"  we  have  received  the  following 
bit  of  eschatology : 

"The  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinitj'"  at 

Seminary,  being  indisposed,  wfis  not  to 

be  with  his  classes.  A  notice  to  that  effect 
was  given  to  the  men  after  morning  '  chapel.' 
Whether  the  professor  who  gave  the  notice 
belonged  to  the  *  Newer  School,'  or  merely  to 
the  orthodox  school  of  the  Sydney  Smith  type, 
is  Hot  known.  His  w^ords  were  these  :  '  The 
professor,  being  ill,  requests  me  to  siiy  that  the 
Seniors  can  keep  on  through purgatonj,  and  the 
Middle  Class  continue  the  descent  into  hell,  until 
further  notice  from  the  professor.' " 


Strange  requests  are  sometimes  made  of 
oflQcials.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Low,  like  others  in 
high  places,  has  been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
iipplications,  but  perhaps  the  following  has 
sufficient  novelty  about  it  to  justify  its  pro- 
duction in  print : 

Not  long  since  the  telephone  in  the  office 
rang  vigorously,  as  if  some  hungry  applicant 
was  determined  upon  an  immediate  hearing, 
and  resolved  that  nothing  should  interfere 
with  his  pressing  wants.  It  was  promptly  re- 
sponded to,  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place: 

Applicant.  "Hello!  hello!    Three  hundred!" 

Mayor's  Office.  "  Hello !" 

Applicant.  "  Where's  my  steak  ?  Send  me 
a  beefsteak  at  once !" 

Mayor's  Office.  "  Send  you  a  what  ?" 

Applicant.  "No,notau'7iaf — abeefstealc.  I've 
waited  for  it  till  quite  out  of  patience." 

Mayor's  Office.  "  Mr.  Low  will  be  sorry  to 


learn  of  your  disappointment,  but,  as  Mayor, 
can  not  favor  your  request ;  there  are  no  stakes 
in  his  office  for  any  one,  and  all  applications 
must  be  directly  made  to  the  head  of  the  prop- 
er department." 

There  was  a  discordant  hum  as  of  many 
voices  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  a  faint 
echo  as  of  confused  laughter,  and  then  came 
an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  "It's  all  a  mis- 
take; good-by." 

The  literalness  of  children  has  to  plead  for 
their  want  of  reverence  in  such  cases  as  a  boy 
named  Tom,  six  years  old,  who  noticed  one 
winter  morning  after  sunrise  the  moon  in  the 
western  sky.  Having  never  before  seen  both 
orbs  at  the  same  time,  he  was  deeply  impressed, 
and  ran  to  his  mother  with, 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I've  got  an  awful  joke  ou  Our 
Heavenly  Father!" 

"  Why,  Tom,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the 
mother,  in  a  rebuking  tone,  greatly  amazed 
and  shocked. 

"  He  forgot  to  pull  his  moon  in,"  cried  Tom, 
his  voice  quaking  with  glee. 


What  a  gloomy  world  this  would  be  but  for 
the  sympathetic  consolations  of  undertakers 
and  sextons! 

One  of  the  old-time  dwellers  of  W de- 
voted a  generous  share  of  his  wealth  to  the 
construction  of  a  costly  tomb,  where  his  ashes 
might  repose  in  security  after  the  spark  of  life 
had  gone  out.  One  day  he  was  contemplating 
the  completed  work,  and  while  so  engaged  the 
old  sexton  came  along  Aviping  his  solemn  fea- 
tures, as  usual,  with  his  familiar  bandana. 
Said  the  owner  of  the  tomb:  "This  is  a  costly 
house  for  my  jjoor  bones  to  occupy  when  I 
shall  have  done  with  life.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  money  lying  idle  in  this  tomb." 

Softly  depositing  his  bandana  in  his  hat,  and 
casting  a  look  of  unutterable  sympathy  at  the 
speaker,  the  old  sexton  replied,  "  Yes,  sir,  so 
you  have;  and  may  you  soon  begin  to  realize 
on  it !"  

Christmas,  1864,  w^hen  the  Southern  army 
was  lying  in  winter-quarters  at  Dalton,  w^as 
enlivened  by  an  incident  that  two  young  offi- 
cers have  recounted  and  laughed  over  on  every 
anniversary  since.  The  weather  was  bitterl}^ 
cold,  the  moral  thermometer  as  low  as  the  sci- 
entific one,  the  government  larder  lowest  of 
all.  A  few  fortunate  fellows  here  and  there 
had  got  boxes  from  home  of  "goodies"  that 
had  never  tasted  so  good,  but  the  great  rank 
as  well  as  file  had  only  a  Barmecidal  feast,  the 
memory  of  their  comfortable  homes,  absent 
relatives,  and  especially  of  the  Christmas  din- 
ners of  the  iiast,  only  serving  to  aggravate  the 
situation. 

Lieutenant  W ,  a  greedy  if  gallant  soul, 

had  spent  the  entire  morning  passing  in  review 
the  turkeys  and  puddings  and  mince-pies  and 
delicacies  generally  which  he  felt  sure  were  at 
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thai  iiioiiuMit  ill  vaiioiiH  .staj^cs  of  preparation 
in  the  raiiiily  kitchen,  or  renieinbcnMl  to  have 
seen  on  the  paternal  mahogany.  "  I  don't 
mind  li<;htin<jj,"  (piotli  h(^  to  his  most  intimat(i 
friend,  "bnt,  lian;;  it!  I  luitc  starving;."  Now 
bis  friend,  Lientenant  15 ,  was  of  the  fa- 
vored few  who  liad  received  liampers  the  day 
before.  He  had  at  that  moment  snn^ly  tucked 
awa}'^  out  of  sight  a  turkey,  a  fruit  cake,  and  a 
bottle  of  Tape  Cldment.  He  was  anion*;  sol- 
diers, therefore,  what  Vandi^rhilt  would  bo  in 
an  almshouse — ]>()ssessed  of  fabulous  wealth, 
for  which  countless  mouths  watered.  He  liad 
prepared  a  little  surprise  for  his  friend,  whose 
enjoyment  he  meant  to  heighten  by  saying 
nothing  of  wbat  was  in  store  for  him  until  the 
supreme  moment  should  arrive.  When  it  grew 
dark  ho  made  up  his  tire,  lit  a  pine  torch, 
spread  his  cherished  turkey  and  the  attendant 
trimmings  (jelly  and  bread)  out  on  top  of  the 
mess  chest,  put  the  wine  down  on  the  hearth, 
and  stepped  out  to  get  his  friend.  He  was  not 
gone  live  minutes,  and  was  accompanied  when 

be  got  back  by  Lieutenant  \V ,  whose  eye 

glistened  witli  emotion  when  it  fell  upon  tlie 
coveted  viands. 

"Look  at  that,  my  boy,  and  at  that!"  ex- 
claimed Lieutenant  B ,  pointing  from  the 

chest  to  the  lire-place.  "And  I've  got  a  fruit 
cake  on  that  shelf  up  yonder,"  he  added,  wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  a  dark  corner  that  got 
only  an  occasional  flicker  from  the  torch. 

Radiant  with  satisfaction,  the  two  friends 
turned  np  a  bucket  apiece  for  seats,  and  an 
eloquent  silence  followed,  until  ample  justice 
bad  been  done  tbe  delicious  bird,  and  it  had 
been  wasbed  down  (witb  many  self-congratu- 
lations, cheap  pity  for  "tbe  other  boys,"  and 
affected  attempts  to  look  through  a  tin  cup  at 
the  color,  "bead,"  etc.)  with  tbe  still  more  deli- 
cious wine.     This  done.  Lieutenant  B rose 

solemnly,  walked  over  to  the  shelf,  and  felt  for 
bis  cake — in  vain.  It  was  gone  !  Tbe  terrible 
fact  paralyzed  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  an 
inspiration  came  to  bim.  "It's  that  rascal 
Pete,"  be  shouted;  "he's  tbe  only  one  that 
knew  I  bad  it.  I  know  wbat  he  has  done : 
be  has  carried  it  otf  to  tbat  dinner  all  the 
darkies  in  camp  are  having  to-night,  and,  by 
Jove!  I  am  going  to  catch  him  in  the  act. 
I'll  teach  him  to  steal  the  only  fruit  cake  I 
have  smelled  for  four  years!     Come   along, 

W ."     The  friends  started  off  briskly  over 

the  snow,  and  in  a  little  while  reached  the 
hut  which  they  knew  to  be  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivity. Peeping  between  the  logs,  they  caught 
through  the  chinks  a  very  good  view  of  the 
interior.  The  company  was  a  very  swell  and 
select  one,  composed  of  the  body-servants  of 
the  various  officers,  who  took  the  rank  of  their 
masters  for  the  time  being.  They  were  grouped 
about  the  hut  on  the  camp  chairs,  logs  of  wood, 
and  barrels  that  were  intended  to  acconuno- 
date  the  more  distinguished  guests,  or  on  the 
floor.  A  blnzing  fire  of  pine  knots  lit  the  room 
so  well  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  grandeur 


of  the  thing  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  light  Ihe  tallow  candles  stuck  in  l>ottle8 
thnt  graced  tin;  upp(;r  part  of  tin;  room,  where 
a  tabhi  had  be(;n  improviscid — a  tabl(5  to  whoso 
anipl(5  store  of  provisions  all  the  counlry  for 
six  counties  around  had  unconsciously  contrib- 
uted, and  in  the  centre  of  which  towered  con- 

s])i(;uously    Lieutenant    B 's    fruit    cake. 

While  two  of  the  men  gave  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  arrangements,  polite  conversa- 
tion reigned  around  the  fire.  It  was,  "Gin- 
eral,  when  does  we  move  on  Atlanta  ?"  Ajid,  "  I 
don' know, Colonel;  it'twouldn't  be zackly  prop- 
er fur  me  to  say,  in  my  persition."  Or,  "  Major, 
what  is  your  '})inion  ob  Sherman?"  And  in 
reply,  "Well,  if  he'd  er  took  up  dat  elewation 
dat  emanates  from  do  back  er  dat  wood,"  and 
so  on,  at  great  length,  with  indescribable  pom- 
posity. One  very  solemn  old  fellow,  a  hanger- 
on  of  the  Medical  Director,  and  addressed  con- 
sequently as  "  Doctor,"  disapproved  evidently 
of  the  military  tone  of  the  conversation,  and 
tried  to  air  certain  phrases  ho  had  i)icked  uj), 
and  get  up  a  corner  in  chemistr3^ 

"Do  hygen  and  do  oxingen  gits  mixed,  and 
de  atmosp'eric  pressure  ob  do  air  is  bound  ter 
give  trouble.  Dat's  what  I  say,  and  I  knows," 
said  he.  The  young  officers  grinned  delight- 
edly outside.  "  Come  ter  supper !"  was  called 
out.  There  was  a  general  move,  and  the  guests 
were  seated  according  to  rank,  the  General  at 
the  head,  the  Doctor  at  the  foot,  of  the  table. 
Pete,  who  was  a  preacher  by  profession,  said 
grace.  The  yonug  officers  whispered  to  each 
other  for  five  minutes,  separated,  came  back 
a  little  later,  whispered  again.  "  Here  it  is. 
There  isn't  enough  powder  to  hurt  much,  but 
there  is  enough  to  scare  '  powerful  bad.'  Just 
climb  the  chimney  and  drop  it  down.  The 
bag  is  wet ;  youll  get  oft'  all  right,  and  we'll 
see  tbe  fun." 

Lientenant  B obeyed  orders,  and  just 

as  the  General  was  drinking  some  of  the  lios- 
pital  wine,  and  the  Colonel  was  lighting  upon 
the  'possum,  and  the  Major  was  working  the 
drumstick  of  a  turkey,  and  tbe  Doctor's  left 
cheek  had  been  made  to  accommodate  an  en- 
tire biscuit — bang!  bang!  and  the  side  of  the 
mud  chimney  was  blown  out,  tbe  coals  and 
"  chunks"  of  wood  scattered  over  the  room,  and 
the  caudles  overturned  in  the  general  rush  out- 
of-doors.  Next  day  Lieutenant  W over- 
heard the  Doctor,  whose  great  aim  in  life  was 
infallibility,  saying  to  the  Major  :  "  What  did  I 
tell  you?  I  knowed  sumpun  wuz  gwine  hap- 
pen. Dat  wuz  de  atmosp'eric  pressure  uv  de 
air,  dat  wuz." 

"  It  wuz,  hainh  ?  Den  I  wish  dat  fool- press- 
ure had  waited  till  I  done  got  my  supper,  dat's 
all."  

Old  Uncle  Mose  was  an  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
in  ante-bellum  days,  and  kept  his  family  and 
friends  liberally  supplied,  as  a  rule,  with  every- 
thing from  a  shrimp  to  the  enormous  cat-fish 
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which  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  tlie  cabins, 
though  it  is  thought  Axry  coarse  hy  pahites 
accustomed  to  the  more  delicate  pompauo, 
sheep's-head,  and  red-tish. 

On  Christmas-eve,  in  never  mind  what  year. 
Uncle  Mose  Avent  hopefully  down  to  a  certain 
bayou  that  promised  great  things  to  the  man 
who  could  wait  and  wield  a  rod  witli  skill  and 
patience,  sat  patiently  under  a  cottonwood- 
tree  for  some  hours,  and  at  last  had  his  faith 
rewarded  by  linding  an  enormous  cat-fish  on 
his  line,  that  came  within  an  ace  of  catching 
instead  of  being  caught.  With  great  difficulty 
the  old  man  hauled  it  in,  and  linding  himself 
unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  it  home,  ran  a 
stout  stick  through  its  gills,  and  anchored  it 
securely  in  the  muddy  bank  of  a  certain  se- 
cluded miniature  bay  of  the  bayou.  He  then 
trudged  home,  three  miles  distant,  the  proud- 
est man  in  the  county,  and  meeting  a  number 
of  otlier  darkies  en  route,  related  his  exploit 
at  length,  and  invited  their  co-operation. 

At  every  step  he  gained  a  recruit,  and  it 
Avas  agreed  that  they  should  have  "a  big  blow- 
out and  barbecue"  in  Jones's  Wood  next  day. 
'"Case  why,"  said  Mose,  who  was  nothing  if 
not  religious,  ^'dere  is  a  time  fur  eberyting,  an' 
dis  is  de  time  fur  pickin'  de  banjo  an'  floppin' 
round  loose.  What  does  de  Book  say  ?  David 
he  dance  befo'  de  Lord." 

All  the  colored  sisters  were  duly  warned  of 
the  approaching  festivity,  and,  indeed,  had 
been  "purvidiu'"  {i.  e.,  ''appropriating"  and 
cooking)  for  weeks  in  anticipation  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Next  day  Uncle  Mose,  followed  by  a  goodlj- 
company  of  men  and  women,  went  down  to 
the  bayou  to  secure  the  substantial  fruits  of 
victory.  But,  alas  and  alack!  (especially  the 
latter)  what  may  not  twelve  hours  add  to  or 
subtract  from  the  sum  of  human  experience? 
Another  darky  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous 
day  had  strayed  that  way,  caught  only  one  mis- 
erable little  fish,  and  looking  about  him  dis- 
contentedly, had  spied  what  jpsthetes  would 
call  the  "  white  splendor"  of  Uncle  Mose's  cap- 
tive. Substitution  was  not  robbery  in  his 
code,  and  he  promptly  effected  an  exchange; 
so  that  when  Uncle  Mose  and  his  suite  arrived 
on  the  scene,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
a  wretched  minnowling  transfixed  on  a  bed  of 
black  liquid  mud. 

Great  was  the  horror  of  the  company,  and 
its  indignation  found  vent  in  loud  threats  and 
complaints. 

"  What  does  dis  mean,  Bro'  Mose  ?"  demand- 
ed a  brother  preacher,  sternly. 

Poor  Mose  could  onlj"  stare  aghast  for  a  long 
while,  and  then,  jerking  up  one  suspender,  and 
giving  his  eyes  an  impressive  roll  around  the 
circle  of  anxious  faces,  he  said,  "  Well,  dis  here 
am  de  time,  an'  dis  de  place,  but  t'ings  done 
shrunk  somehow  mightily." 

Rather  a  long  text,  this,  but  Christmas  for  a 
great  many  people  besides  Uncle  Mose  and  his 
friends  is  a  time  in  which  large  investments 


of  enthusiasm  and  preparation  yield  very  small 
returns  of  mirth  and  jollity.  Apart  from  its 
religious  significance,  after  we  have  got  out  of 
the  teens  it  becomes  more  and  more  a  period 
of  ills  and  bills,  of  sad  memories  which  no 
amount  of  turkey  will  choke  back,  and  feel- 
ings which  are  by  no  means  in  unison  with 
the  wild,  insistent  hilarity  of  the  Christmas 
periodical  and  its  snowing,  blowing,  holly-and- 
evergreen,  flaming-pudding,  aud  domestic-joy 
illustrations — seeing  which,  and  remembering 
what  Christmas  was  at  six,  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  thirty-six,  forty-six,  or  sixtj^, 
many  a  lonely  man  or  woman  can  but  think, 
"Dis  here  am  de  time,  an'  dis  de  place,  but 
t'ings  done  shrunk  somehow  mightily." 


After  General  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  had  been  pressing  hard  upon  the  Con- 
federates for  nearly  a  whole  season,  General 
Rosser  was  sent  from  the  Army  of  Eastern 
Virginia  to  General  Early's  assistance.  Eos- 
ser's  men  had  been  doing  brilliant  service,  and 
were  so  greatly  elated  by  it  that  they  had 
adopted  a  laurel  leaf  as  a  badge,  and  permitted 
themselves  to  be  called  the  Laurel  Brigade. 
They  came  to  the  discouraged  soldiers  on  the 
Shenandoah,  therefore,  with  much  swagger, 
and  promised  to  clear  the  A'alley  of  Yankees 
in  no  time;  but  in  the  A^erj'-  first  engagement 
Sheridan  drove  back  these  boasters,  and  chased 
them  at  full  speed  for  twelve  miles.  Jubal 
Early's  only  comment  on  it,  when  he  met  the 
crest-fallen  commander  a  day  or  two  later,  was 
to  drawl  out  this  remark  : 

"  I  say,  Rosser,  your  brigade  had  better  take 
the  grape-leaf  for  a  badge  :  the  laurel  is  not  a 
runnius:  vine." 


A  PHYSICIAN  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  was  call- 
ed to  see  a  man  who  was  far  advanced  in  con- 
sumption. In  the  course  of  the  doctor's  visit, 
the  wife  of  the  sufferer,  while  standing  by  the 
patient,  askedj  in  mournful  tones,  "How  long 
do  you  suppose  he'll  last,  doctor  ?" 

The  physician,  wishing  to  console  her  and 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  sick  man,  said, 
"  Although  he  is,  of  course,  very  ill,  we  often 
see  such  cases  linger  much  longer  than  might 
be  expected,  judging  from  appearances;  and 
you  must  be  as  hopeful  as  possible." 

"Well,   doctor,"   she    replied,  "I   hope    he 


To  put  to  sleep  many  ladies  who  have  lain 
awake  nights  puzzling  over  it — ^judging  by  the 
letters  received — the  Drawer  reluctantly  says 
that  the  Poe  acrostic  in  the  June  number  is 
read  by  taking  the  first  letter  in  the  first  line, 
the  second  letter  in  the  second  line,  the  third 
letter  in  third  line,  and  so  on. 


There  is  a  lonesome  burying-ground  in  the 
town  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  neglected,  perhaps  forgot- 
ten and  lost  sight  of.     One  night  last  autumn, 
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lato  a  1x1  Htonny,  a  fann-lionse  on  a  road  lead- 
\u}i  past  \\w  ft>rloni  p:rouii<l  was  aroiisod  by  a 
Hfraii;;rr,  nlio  assailed  the  front  door  Avitli 
lii.s  lists,  and  demanded  to  se(^  some  of  tlie  in- 
mates. Mis  iinnortnnity  tinally  l)ron;;ht  the 
farnn'r  down  in  liis  ni;,dit  dress,  avIio  ojiened 
the  tloor,  fearing  some  dreadfid  news  at  this 
nnseasonaI>U^  hour. 

**  Vou  live  here?"  said  the  stranijer,  leaiiin<; 
aj^ainst  tlie  door-jjost  in  the  ^ood  -  humored 
.sta;jje  of  intoxication. 

*•  Ves.'' 

''Well,  do  you  know  ifanylxxly  lias  lost  a 
grave -yard?  For  I've  found  one  down  the 
road  here."  

Can  any  reader  of  the  Drawer  give  the  pre- 
sent address  of  the  distinguished  lady  for  whom 
the  following  letter  ^vas  received  recently  by 
a  Avell-knowu  American  publishing  house: 

GERMAN  TRANSATLANTIC  EXCHANGE. 

(Central-Bureau  fiir  den  Weltverkehr.) 

BRASCH  &  ROTHENSTEIN. 

78,  Friedrichstrasse.  Berlin  TT'., 
August  24, 1883. 
Dear  Madam,— Ilaving  seen  your  book  called  Ce7'- 
viany  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  knowing  that  our 
Reading  Room  here  might  be  a  good  place  for  making 
the  book  known  to  many  travellers  of  all  nations,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  forward  us  a  Copy. 
We  hope  you  will  not  consider  us  presumptuous  in 
this  request,  but  our  Reading  Room  and  Office  here  is  a 
great  resort  for  all  foreigners,  and  we  are  sure  your 
book  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  being  seen  by 
the  hundreds  who  daily  visit  our  establishment. 
TTe  remain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Brasch  «&  RoTHExsTEix,  Brokcrs. 
Madame  De  Stael, 

Care  of , 

Publishers,  Xev:  Tori:. 


THE  TEXAS  BELL-PUNCH. 

The  bell-pnncli  for  registering  drinks  Tvas 
adopted  by  the  Texas  Legislature,  but  all  at- 
tempts to  enforce  it  failed,  so  that  system  of 
collecting  a  revenue  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
fluids  was  abandoned ;  but  while  it  lasted  it 
created  a  great  deal  of  amusement.  Whenev- 
er a  drink  was  sold,  the  bar-keeper  was  expect- 
ed to  tnrn  a  crank,  which  rang  a  hell  and  re- 
gistered the  drink.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  collector  examined  the  register,  which  was 
very  mncli  like  the  ordinary  gas-meter.  The 
bar-keepers,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  cheat- 
ed the  law  by  failing  to  turn  the  crank  when 
a  drink  was  taken;  hence  it  frequently  hap- 
I)ened  that  a  saloon  where  thonsauds  of  drinks 
were  sold  daily  only  registered  in  a  month  per- 
haps a  few^  hundred  drinks,  thereby  defrauding 
the  State  of  the  revenue.  There  was,  howev- 
er, one  bar-keeper  in  Austin  who  not  only  con- 
scieutionsly  registered  every  drink,  but  he  act- 
ually turned  the  crank  when  no  drinks  were 
taken.  This  singular  conduct  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  newspaper  man,  and  he  inter- 
viewed the  proprietor  of  the  establishment. 

"What  in  the  world  makes  vou  turn  that 


bell-punch  so  much,  when  no  otluT  saloou  man 
in  the  city  jiay.s  any  attention  to  it  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  if  you  will  promise  Jiot  to  «li- 
vulge  the  secret,"  replied  th<;  saloon  man. 

"I'll  never  say  a  word  about  it.'' 

"  Honest  Indian  ?" 

''  Honest  In<lian." 

"  Well,  you  understand  that  you  have  to  pay 
a  tax  on  every  <lriidv  registered  r)n  the  dial  of 
the  bell-})unch.  Now  the  machinery  of  my 
bell-jtunch  is  out  of  order:  it  rcf/istrrs  hurknard. 
TIh!  .State  of 'J'exas  can  not  go  behind  the  face 
of  the  record  ;  that  was  deci<led  in  the  contest 
about  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana.  Accord- 
ing to  my  bell-punch,  the  State  of  Texas  owes 
me  S'^Oji^OO  already,  and  the  debt  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  ?sjOOO  a  day.  I  will  soon  have  a 
valid  claim  of  half  a  million  against  the  State 
of  Texas.  As  long  as  the  State  can  not  go  be- 
hind the  record,  and  that  bell-punch  registers 
backward,  I  don't  feel  like  shaking  hands  with 
Jay  Gould." 


A  LAWYER  DISCOMFITED  BY  A  LADY  WITNESS. 

Browbeating  lawyers  sometimes  find  their 
match  in  female  witnesses.  We  recall  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  member  of  the  Charlestou 
(South  Carolina )  Bar,  Colonel  H ,  was  quiet- 
ly but  efiectually  "'  squelched"  by  a  lady  whose 
evidence  was  A'cry  damaging  to  his  client. 
He  realized  this,  and  being  also  nettled  by  the 
imperturbability  of  her  manner,  he  resolved  to 
embarrass  her  if  he  jiossibly  could.    So  he  said: 

"Madam,  I  observe  that  in  giving  your  testi- 
mony you  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  irony. 
May  I  ask  if  you  understand  its  true  mean- 
ing ?'' 

"I  think  I  do,  sir,"  she  replied.  "Let  me 
illustrate.  If  I  were  to  call  you  a  gentleman, 
I  should  unquestionably  be  indulging  in 
irony." 

The  colonel  winced  visibly  under  this  sharp 
thrust,  the  audience  applauded,  the  jurymen 
laughed,  and  even  the  judge  on  the  bench 
smiled,  while  the  colonel's  professional  asso- 
ciates, who  had  often  been  bulldozed  by  him, 
keenly  enjoyed  his  discomfiture.  To  add  to  his 
chagrin,  the  colonel  lost  his  case.        C.  K.  B. 


A  LOT  of  whiskey-soakers  Avcnt  away  on  a 
fishing  excursion  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
agreed  to  take  no  liquor  along.  Assembling 
at  evening  in  the  old  cabin  which  was  to  shel- 
ter them  for  the  night,  the  negro  hoy  built  a 
fire,  whereupon  a  black-snake  crawled  out  of 
one  corner  of  the  fire-place,  in  front  of  which 
the  tired  fishermen  were  sitting  in  pleased 
expectation  of  supx>er  and  warmth.  The  first 
fellow  who  saw  the  reptile  moved  his  feet 
slowly  aside,  glanced  at  his  undisturbed  com- 
panions, and  said  nothing,  though  his  face 
grew^  very  serious.  The  snake  crawled  under 
the  next  chair,  and  its  occupant  lifted  his 
heels  upon  the  rung,  keeping  one  solemn  eye 
on  the  serpent  and  another  on  the  company, 
but  makini::  no  audible  sigu  of  his  friij-ht.     So 
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the  snake  had  goue  quite  round  the  circle, 
without  a  word  having'  T^feeu  spoken,  when  the 
hoj  came  iu  with  an  armful  of  wood.  Seeing 
the  creature,  lie  dropped  his  load  and  killed  it. 
At  this  proof  of  its  corporeal  reality  there  was 
a  universal  crj^  of  relief,  and  the  unanimous 
exclamation,  ''I  thought  that  looked  like  a 
snake!"  

ONE  BACHELOR  OF  MANY. 

There's  one  thing  to  the  ladles  I  plainly  wish  to  say : 
I'm  a  man  of  no  pretenses ;  I'm  fifty,  if  a  day ; 
I'm  neither  gay  nor  amiable,  I'm  fussy,  and  I'm  plain ; 
But,  girls,  you  needn't  plot  for  me— all  plotting  is  in 
vain. 

I  never  see  the  brightest  eyes,  and  all  their  witchery 
Is  wasted  ammunition,  if  its  aim  is  hurting  me ; 
I  never  see  the  reddest  lips,  I'm  proof  against  all 

smiles ; 
I  rather  think  I'm  not  the  man  for  any  woman's 

wiles. 

I  can  sew  on  my  own  buttons,  my  stockings  I  can 

mend, 
And  women's  hands  around  my  room  are  not  what 

I  intend ; 
I  want  no  knitted,  netted  things,  no  travelling  bags, 

no  wraps. 
No  slippers  and  no  comforters,  no  painted  plaques, 

no  caps. 

I  buy  the  things  that  I  require ;  so,  ladies,  hear  me 

say, 
All  such  attentions  spent  on  me  are  simply  thrown 

away; 
So  shake  your  curls  and  give  your  gifts,  bewilder 

all  you  can, 
But  just  remember,  if  you  please,  that  /am  not  the 

man. 

I've  heard  there's  twenty-one  old  maids  consider  me 

their  "fate," 
And  clever  widows  five  or  six  that  wish  with  me  to 

mate ; 
There's  pretty  school-girls  who  insist  I  "must  have 

had  some  loss," 
And  say  I'm  "so  romantic,"  when  I'm  only  tired  or 

cross. 

But,  ladies,  all  attentions  from  this  date  I  hope  will 

cease ; 
The  only  favor  that  I  ask  is  to  be  left  in  peace ; 
For  I  consider  one  thing  sure  as  anything  can  be— 
I  will  not  marry  any  girl,  and  none  shall  marry  me. 


That's  just  exactly  what  he  said  about  a  year  ago. 
Now,  if  you  could  but  see  his  rooms,  they  are  a 

perfect  show 
Of  netted  things  and  knitted  things   and   painted 

plaques  and  screens. 
Of  photographs  of  famous  men  and  Beauty's  living 

queens ; 
While  on  the  hearth-stone  sits  his  wife— she's  sweet 

and  good,  I  know. 
And  if  you  tell  him  of  the  words  he  said  a  year  ago. 
He  answers  you,  without  a  blush,  "Oh,  that's  the 

usual  way; 
No  one  believes  a  single  word  old  bachelors  may 

say; 
When  the  right  angel  comes  along,  they  marry  any 

day."  M.  B. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
army  and   the  collapse   of  the   Confederacy, 


Generals  Jubal  Early  and  Magruder  went  to 
Canada.  They  were  sitting  on  the  j^iazza  of 
a  hotel  in  the  city  where  they  were  stopping, 
and  looking  rather  rough,  when  a  very  spruce 
and  dandilied  young  officer,  with  his  corps 
badge  conspicuously  Avorn,  took  occasion  to 
strut  up  and  down  before  the  two  veterans. 
Whether  intending  it  or  not,  his  actions  at 
length  became  very  annoying  to  those  gentle- 
men, and  Early  called  out  to  his  comrade,  iu 
his  drawling  fashion : 

"  I  saj",  Magruder,how  times  have  changed! 
We  read  in  the  Scriptures  that  in  the  old  days 
they  used  to  hang  the  thieves  on  crosses,  but 
now  they  hang  the  crosses  on  the  thieves." 

The  dandy  disappeared. 


This,  from  North  Carolina  (once  called  the 
"Tar  Heel  State"),  may  be  relied  on  as  au- 
thentic. The  educational  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  earlier  decades  of  the  present  century  were 
of  a  very  limited  kind.  There  were,  however, 
at  that  day,  a  few  institutions  of  learning 
whose  rej^utation  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State,  and  whose  standards  of  education 
were  among  the  best.  Notable  among  them 
was  one  located  at  the  seat  of  justice  in  the 

County   of  B ,  which   still  maintains   its 

reputation.  A  certain  planter,  residing  iu  a 
contiguous  count}',  whose  eldest  son  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  when  at  the  jiresent  day 
j^oung  men  are  fully  prepared  to  enter  colleges, 
whose  education  was  sadly  deficient.  What 
he  had  was  acquired  by  occasional  and  inter- 
mitted attendance  at  the  "log  school-house" 
in  his  vicinit}',  at  such  times  as  an  old-fashion- 
ed school-master  "  taught  and  birched"  the 
boys  and  girls. 

The  father  of  the  lad  in  question,  possessed 
of  ample  means,  determined  that  his  son  John 
should  be  placed  at  the  aforesaid  school  in  the 
village  of  A ,*  and  accordingly,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son,  carried  out  his  intention,  leav- 
ing him  with  ample  means  and  prepaid  tuition 
under  charge  of  the  worthy  principal.  On 
taking  leave  of  his  sou  he  was  informed  that 
monthly  reports  would  be  sent  him  by  mail  of 
his  son's  progress  in  stud}^,  etc.,  etc.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  first  month  the  report  was  ac- 
cordingly sent,  and  a  note,  as  follows,  accom- 
panied the  report :  "  When  you  placed  your 
son  John  under  my  charge,  you  forgot  to  direct 
what  branches  you  desired  him  to  be  put  in." 
This  note  of  reminder  rather  confused  the 
worthy  old  gentleman,  whose  own  education 
barely  enabled  him  to  read  and  write  (the  lat- 
ter by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  him).  Con- 
sulting his  wife,  and  after  with  her  reading 
and  re-reading  the  report  and  note,  he  replied 
thereto  as  follows: 

SuR,  — W^e  got  yure  letter  and  see  you  want  to 
knowe  what  branches  we  want  John  put  inie?'  we 
doant  care  what  thai/  ar  so  you  keape  Jam  outen  Tar 
Kiver !  S. 
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THE  UPPER  THAMES. 

VS  one  in  winter  days  "  sits  by  the  fire 
and  toasts  his  toes,"  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  back  from  the  snow  and  the  fog  to 
the  summer  delights  of  blue  water  and 
green  banks,  which  the  mere  mention  of 
tne  Upper  Thames  recalls  to  the  Londoner. 
Great  rivers,  like  some  of  our  greatest 
men,  have  often  humble  origins.  When 
they  have  achieved  distinction  and  im- 
portance, the  fame  of  having  given  them 
birth  is  contested  by  villages,  towns,  and 
counties.  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire 
have  both  done  battle  for  the  honor  of 
giving  rise  to  the  Thames.  The  question 
has  never  excited  anything  like  parallel 
interest  to  that  of  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
or  the  natal  city  of  Homer;  but  it  has 
had  its  controversialists.  A  truce,  how- 
ever, was  long  since  arranged  between 
the  two  counties,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
perhaps  justly  called  a  settled  peace.  The 
Thames,  without  doubt,  has  its  birth 
in  Gloucestershire,  but  it  is  not  until  it 
reaches  Wiltshire  that  it  is  navigable. 
Gloucestershire,  therefore,  presides  over 
its  infancy,  W^iltshire  "sets  it  upon  its 
legs  and  makes  a  man  of  it" ;  and  flowing 
through  London,  it  commands  the  digni- 
fied title  of  "Father  Thames."  Under 
that  designation  what  chaplets  have 
crowned  its  brow,  what  Parnassian  flow- 
erets have  strewn  its  course,  what  wor- 
shippers have  paid  the  tribute  of  poem, 


FIRST    LOCK    ON    THE    THAMES. 


painting,  and  sculptured  gem  upon  the 
water-god's  classic  temples  !  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Denham,  Shakspeare,  Drayton, 
Pope,  Thomson,  have  sung  the  silvery 
and  spreading  Thames ;  Hollar,  Hogarth, 
Cavaletto,  Turner,  Roberts,  Haden,  Tis- 
sot,  Walker,  Hook,  and  Leslie  have  paint- 
ed and  etched  it.  To-day  its  banks  and 
back-waters,  its  locks  and  weirs,  its  trees 
and  bridges,  its  boats  and  ships,  are  as 
full  of  inspiration  for  poet  and  painter  as 
in  the  olden  time ;  for  even  the  utilitarian 
sjiirit  of  the  age  does  not  rob  the  Thames 
of  its  picturesqueness.  Dore  found  hay- 
boats  on  the  Thames  not  less  artistic  in 
form  and  color,  going  down-stream  with 
the  tide,  than  if  they  had  been  the  gay- 
ly  trapped  barges  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
courtiers. 

Since  Mr.  Peacock  in  his  old-fashioned 
poem,  "The  Genius  of  the  Thames,"  sat 
at  Thames  Head  and  idealized  the  stream, 
the  spring  in  Trewsbury  meadows,  on  the 
confines  of  Gloucestershire,  has  lost  some- 
what of  the  rural  aspect  it  then  had.     The 
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local  farmer  has  kept  up  the  bank  with 
a  few  bricks,  and  his  horses  come  down 
to  drink  at  the  little  pool.  Yet  the 
spot  has  characteristic  surroundings.  The 
country  here  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills — well  known  to  agricul- 
turists all  the  world  over.  It  is  believed 
that  it  was  from  this  district  that  the 
Spaniards  originally  procured  their  breed 
of  fine-wooled  sheep.  Creeping  along,  a 
trickling  stream,  the  Thames  is  joined  by 
other  rivulets.  In  Wiltshire  it  is  em- 
braced by  another  spring  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  original  source  in  Trewsbury 
mead;  and  thence  it  flows  on  by  copse 
and  meadow,  by  village  and  town,  turn- 
ing mills  and  supporting  tiny  boats,  until 
we  strike  it  at  Lechlade,  where  it  begins 
to  be  navigable.  A  pretty  old  English 
town,  Lechlade  has  a  fine  church,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  the  comfortable  inn  which 
is  so  important  an  institution  as  you 
pull  or  float  down -stream  "on  plea- 
sure bent."  You  may  take  a  row-boat 
here,  as  we  did,  and  work  your  way  any 
distance,  stopping  at  river -side  inns,  or 
taking  your  well-earned  repose  at  hotels 
in  the  towns.  From  Lechlade  the  river, 
bending  to  the  right,  gives  us  a  view  of 
Buscot,  in  Berkshire,  with  its  square-tur- 


reted  church  tower;  and  then  we  come 
to  our  first  lock  experience,  and  find  it 
pleasant  to  sit  on  the  rising  tide  between 
narrow  walls,  with  the  scent  of  gilliflow- 
ers  and  the  hum  of  bees  gathering  about 
us  from  the  lock-keeper's  garden. 

It  is  a  calm,  lazy  business  on  the  Thames 
— opening  and  shutting  the  locks.  The 
work  is  often  done  by  the  keeper's  wife 
and  children,  and  they  greet  you  with 
cheerful  faces.  By-and-by  we  pass  Lang- 
ley  Weir,  near  Stanton  Harcourt,  a  place 
' '  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  classical 
as  the  scene  of  Pope's  poetic  studies,  and 
dignified  from  its  noble  possessors, "  to 
quote  an  old  historian.  On  a  pane  of 
stained  glass  in  one  of  the  upper  chambers 
of  the  antiquated  house.  Pope  himself 
wrote  the  following  lines:  "In  the  year 
1718  Alexander  Pope  finished  here  the 
Fifth  Book  of  Homer."  The  glass  was 
afterward  taken  out  and  removed  as  a  rel- 
ic to  Nuneham  Courteny.  Near  Stan- 
ton are  three  monumental  stones  known 
as  "The  Devil's  Quoits,"  reared  to  com- 
memorate an  engagement  fought  near 
Bampton  in  614,  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons.  Cum  nor  Hurst  rears  its  pictur- 
esque head  by-and-by  on  the  Berkshire 
banks  of  the  river,  fitting  scene  for  the 
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troubles  of  Amy  Robsart,  whose  romantic 
life  Sir  W;ilter  Seott  lias  blended  witli  the 
local  history  of  Curnnor. 

"Never  heard  of  the  lady,  as  I  knows 
on,"  said  a  fisherman  who  was  trolling-  for 
pike  close  by  ;  "you'd  better  inquire  of 
yon  (thaj)  on  th(^  bank  there;  he  knows.'' 

We  iiKjuired  of  the  chap  on  the  bank. 
He  was  "setting*  some  night  lines,"  he 
said.  Oh  yes,  he  liad  heard  tell  of  Ken- 
il worth,  but  it  was  not  anywhere  here- 
abouts; he  believed  it  was  somewhere  in 


and  a  farewell  nod,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  If  pulling  a  boat  down-stream  were  hon- 
est labor,  you  loafers  would  be  doing  some- 
thing else." 

As  a  rule,  the  fishermen  and  boatmen 
on  the  Upper  Thames  are  civil  and  intelli- 
gent men.  If  they  are  not  well  up  in  the 
current  history  of  the  time,  nor  deeply 
conversant  with  the  ancient  liistory  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live,  they  know 
all  about  the  river,  its  course,  its  depth,  its 
currents,  its  w^eirs,  its   fish,  its   bath  in  g- 
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Scotland;  but  it  was  quite  true  that  Amy 
Robsart,  Countess  of  Leicester,  was  a  pris- 
oner at  Cumnor  Place— leastwise  he  had 
always  understood  so.  Old  King  Harry 
the  Eighth  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
this  neighborhood,  he  had  always  been 
told,  but  that  was  before  his  day,  and  he 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  get  a  living 
without  bothering  his  head  about  such 
things. 

So  he  turned  to  his  night  lines  for  fish, 
and  we  pulled  away.  His  head  was  a 
rough  one,  and  he  scratched  it  as  he  talk- 
ed to  us.  He  wore  an  old  velvet  shoot- 
ing coat,  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  and  a  color- 
ed neckerchief,  and  as  we  drew  away  he 
stood  up  to  watch  us  vVith  a  stolid  gaze 


places,  and  the  natural  history  of  its 
banks.  They  are  a  sort  of  combination 
of  fisherman  and  "  keeper,"  with  a  touch 
of  the  farmer  and  joiner — handy  men, 
who  can  shoot  and  fish,  mend  a  boat,  con- 
struct the  most  elaborate  tackle,  row,  punt, 
sail ;  and  they  are  curiously  weather-wise. 
They  are  not  witty  or  humorous,  except 
in  a  clumsy  sort  of  fashion;  they  are 
characteristic  of  the  Upper  Thames,  w^hich 
is  a  softly  flowing"  stream,  with  now  and 
then  a  quiet  lock  or  a  noisy  weir,  whose 
rushing  waters  soon  subside  in  the  bosom 
of  the  flood,  and  whose  mimic  thunders 
are  soon  lost  in  the  drowsy  hunn  of  sheep 
bells,  lowing  cattle,  and  dreamy  villages. 
A  breeze  has  sprung  up  while  w^e  are 
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discussing  tlie  human  and  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  river.  Our  captain  (there 
are  only  three  of  us  in  the  hoat)  orders 
the  leg-of-mutton  sail  to  be  spread  for  the 
caresses  of  the  gentle  wind.  He  is  as  polite 
as  the  commander  of  Pinafore,  and  twice 
as  eloquent.  His  art  is  landscape ;  our  lieu- 
tenant goes  in  chiefly  for  figures ;  I  am  their 
humble  scribe,  and  they  call  me  purser. 
Upon  me  devolves  the  financial  regula- 
tions of  our  trip.  I  also  steer  the  boat. 
Behold  us  as  we  glide  past  the  ancient  re- 
mains of  the  abbey  and  convent  of  God- 
stons,  where,  says  the  historian,  "the  ten- 
derest  associations,  allied  to  melancholy, 
naturally  arise  in  reflecting  on  the  fair 
but  frail  Rosamond,  when,  in  the  pride  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  she  was 
wont  to  grace  these  precincts  with  her 
presence,  and  the  gallant  and  enamored 
Henry,  with  all  the  ardency  of  early  afl'ec- 
tion,  first  whispered  to  the  beauteous  maid 
his  tale  of  love."  Our  captain  says  this 
historian  was  an  eloquent  and  discreet 
author.  The  lieutenant  says  he  was  a 
bore,  and  the  enamored  Harry  a  hum- 
bug. I  support  the  figure  artist,  and  we 
find  the  subject  a  fruitful  topic,  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  being  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  man  or  woman  to  put  their  trust  in 
princes. 

And  so  we  slip  along  between  wind 
and  water,  to  haul  in  our  sail  and  spend 
the  night  at  Oxford.  It  was  the  Long 
Vacation.       Silence    reigned    in    college 


halls.  Scarcely  an  academic  cap  or  gown 
was  visible.  Don  and  proctor,  Freshman 
and  coach,  alike  had  sought  "fresh  woods 
and  pastures  green."  In  Oxford  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  under  the  mystic  pressure 
of  accumulated  centuries,  whose  strange 
influence  of  antiquity  is  all  about  you. 

In  this  subduing  atmosphere  we  finish 
a  frugal  supper  at  a  pleasant  inn,  and  go 
to  bed  in  the  whitest  of  sheets  to  sleep  the 
undisturbed  slumber  of  rowing-men. 

Up  betimes  the  next  morning,  we  are 
greeted  by  glorious  autumn  sunshine.  A 
thrush  is  singing  a  loud  song  of  joy  upon 
an  ancient  elm  as  we  push  off,  having  the 
advantage  of  a  rapid  stream.  The  river 
has  swollen  under  the  influence  of  a  night's 
rain.  We  catch  picturesque  glimpses  of 
the  dream}^  spires  and  classic  towers  of 
"the  seat  of  learning  and  studious  ease" 
as  we  creep  away  from  Oxford,  the  captain 
pulling  a  pair  of  strong  stroke  sculls,  the 
lieutenant  performing  energetically  in  the 
bow,  the  purser  steering  with  an  art 
worthy  a  racing  cockswain. 

We  take  a  rest  at  Iffley  Lock.  While 
I  put  the  craft  through,  my  friends  take 
their  sketch-books  up  to  Iffley  church,  a 
beautiful  example  of  the  ornate  style  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  toward  the 
end  of  the  Norman  period.  A  camping- 
out  party  have  fixed  their  quarters  close  by 
the  lock.  Their  white  tents  and  the  curl- 
ing smoke  from  their  camp  fires  have  a 
pretty  but   somewhat   inharmonious   ap- 
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pearance.  They  look  like  tlie  canvas  gar- 
rison of  an  invading-  army.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  season  encampments 
are  common  all  along  the  Thames,  and 


' '  house-boats"  are  another  form  of  pleasant 
isolation .  You  hire  a  sort  of  floating  Noah's 
ark,  and  live  in  it. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  should  engage 
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the  services  of  a  man  and  horse  to  tow 
us  to  Abmg-don.  The  two  helps  stood 
humbly  otfering-  their  services,  the  man 
smiling  blandly  and  touching  his  hat,  the 
horse  backing  toward  the  boat  as  the  man 
flung  us  a  tow-line.  The  crew  thereupon 
di  sposed  themsel  ves  in  attitudes  of  comfort, 
and  the  Thames  began  to  sing  and  ripple 
at  our  bow  as  it  had  not  done  heretofore. 
Away  we  went,  by  reeds  and  sedges,  pass- 
ing house-boats  and  row-boats,  tiny  yachts 
and  flat-bottomed  punts.  I  cried,  "Ease 
her!  stop  her!"  in  remembrance  of  the  pen- 
ny steamers,  when  we  arrived  at  Nune- 
ham,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
the  river.  The  park  and  gardens  are  su- 
perb. They  help  to  keep  up  the  illusion 
which  makes  the  Upper  Thames  seem  like 
a  river  intersecting  one  continuous  plea- 
sure-ground. On  one  side  of  the  river, 
woods  of  oak ;  on  the  other,  verdant  mea- 
dows; the  oaks  stretching  their  umbra- 
geous branches  into  the  flood,  the  meadows 
coming  down  into  the  very  water  in  car- 
pet-like terraces  of  green  velvet.  Here 
and  there  the  red-brick  village  call  be 
seen  through  the  trees.  Nuneham  Courte- 
ney  has  a  gallery  of  many  notable  paint- 
ings. Its  library  is  famous.  It  con- 
tains a  collection  of  letters  of  George 
the  Third,  from  his  school -boy  days  to 


the  sad  days  of  his  failing  and  broken 
mind.  General  Harcourt  was  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  and  Nuneham  Courteney 
is  the  seat  of  the  Harcourt  family.  In  the 
dining-room  there  is  a  portrait  by  Gains- 
borough of  Georgiana  Poyntz,  Countess 
Spencer,  the  mother  of  "the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Devonshire."  In  curious  con- 
trast with  the  loveliness  which  made  the 
duchess  celebrated,  there  is  at  Nuneham  a 
letter  in  which  her  mother  speaks  of  her 
as  "a  lank}^  g"ii'l,  with  no  pretensions  to 
good  looks,  but  who  hopes  to  have  some- 
thing of  a  figure." 

"The  old  story  of  the  ugly  duckling," 
remarks  the  lieutenant. 

Not  a  witty  nor  a  very  wise  observa- 
tion ;  but  the  Thames  is  not  conducive  to 
humor,  nor  even  to  conversation.  It  in- 
spires a  gentle  drowsiness,  and  a  desire 
for  "shandy  gaff."  The  latter  is  com- 
pounded of  lemonade  or  ginger-beer  and 
bitter  ale;  and  at  one  of  the  river -side 
inns  an  artist  has  given  the  hostelry  a 
new  sign  illustrative  of  the  legend  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  where  St.  George, 
having  slain  the  monster,  is  refreshing 
himself  with  a  deep  draught  of  shandy 
gaff. 

"Abingdon  !  'ere  y'are,  gents !"  said  our 
mounted  "tower"  and  guide;  and  he  rec- 
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ommends  the  "  Crown -^ind  Thistle"  as  he 
unships  his  line  and  we  bring*  up  at  an  an- 
tiquated slip. 

We  took  the  rustic's  advice,  and  after 
duly  interviewing  the  local  dispenser  of 
"jolly  good  ale  and  old,"  found  plenty  of 
subjects  for  study.  Abingdon  is  quite  an 
important  town,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock 
with  the  Thames,  and  originally  grew  up 
around  a  great  abbey  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  river-side  houses  here  are  emi- 
nently picturesque.  They  harmonize  de- 
lightfully with  the  surrounding  country. 
The  touch  of  trade  even  is  artistic,  for  it 
gives  us  barges  and  old  w^arehouses  that 
make  deep  reflections  in  the  river,  and 
cast  shadows  upon  the  glimpses  of  narrow 
lanes  and  streets. 

An  hour  or  two  soon  passes  in  presence 
of  these  river-side  pictures  of  red  house 
and  moss-grown  cottage,  ancient  church, 
and  mediaeval  suggestions  of  ancient  priest 
and  monk;  but  afternoon  is  stealing  into 
twilight  hours,  and  we  push  on  for  Clif- 
ton Hampden,  this  time  our  cynical  lieu- 
tenant taking  the  ropes,  and  giving  me 
his  sculls  in  the  bow.  We  know  that 
down-stream  there  is  for  the  end  of  our 
journey  pleasant  quarters  at  the  "  Barlev 
Mow." 

It  was  Sunday  evening  when  we  took 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  this 
quaint  little  tavern,  with  its  thatched  roof 
and  clean  sanded  floor.  The  villagers 
had  been  to  church.  Some  of  them  were 
walking  homeward,  prayer-books  in  their 
hands  ;  others  were  assembled  on  the 
benches  outside  the  inn,  engaged  in  local 
gossip  and  cracking  rustic  jokes.  The 
scene  had  a  pastoral  look,  with  which  the 
old  gabled  cottage  and  the  broad  gentle 
river  were  in  poetic  harmony.  The  wea- 
ther on  the  morrow,  and  its  suitability  for 
fishing,  and  a  recent  boat-race,  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  ;  but 
as  we  strolled  through  the  village  some 
of  the  good  folk  were  discussing  the  ser- 
mon in  a  friendly  kind  of  way.  It  is  a 
village  outside  the  world,  linked  only  with 
distant  cities  by  the  silent  river — a  village 
where,  in  comparison  with  life  in  London, 
a  day  might  seem  a  month. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  bath  in  the  riv- 
er, and  a  Thames  breakfast  of  ham  and 
eggs,  the  purser  duly  disbursed  the  mod- 
est sum  charged  for  refreshment,  and  off 
again  at  last,  we  halt,  after  a  long  pull, 
at  Bensington;  and  thence,  leaving  our 
boat  in  charge  of  the  village  generally. 


seek  across  the  fields  the  adjacent  little 
town  of  Ewelme.  It  is  situated  in  a  leafy 
hollow  of  wood  and  meadow— a  veritable 
Auburn  in  a  sleepy  valley.  Chaucer's 
son  by  his  marriage  became  owner  of 
Ewelme,  and  the  old  English  poet  must 
have  often  walked  where  our  irreverent 
footsteps  made  tracks  upon  the  ancient 
paths.  The  place  takes  its  name  from 
"the  outgush  of  water"  (Norman,  eau) 
near  the  church — an  example  of  the  per- 
pendicular period.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  is 
approached  through  a  brick  gateway,  and 
by  the  cloisters  of  a  row  of  timbered  and 
brick  almshouses.  There  are  some  fine 
tombs  and  brasses  in  the  church.  Among 
the  former  is  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
whose  husband  was  beheaded  by  a  pirat- 
ical captain  on  Dover  Beach  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

By-and-by,  passing  the  town  of  Wal- 
lingford,  we  glide  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  reaches  of  the  river,  which 
spreads  out  into  the  proportions  of  a  min- 
iature lake.  There  is  little  or  no  current. 
It  is  as  if  the  waters  gathered  together 
here  and  rested,  to  make  of  themselves  a 
mirror  for  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
captain  passed  the  word  to  "back  water," 
and  then  to  ship  our  oars.  We  sat  still 
to  take  in  the  scene.  Beech  and  elm 
and  poplar,  golden  and  bronzed  with  au- 
tumn tints,  emerald  meadows  and  sedgy 
banks,  were  reflected  with  patches  of  blue 
and  white  sky  in  nature's  mirror.  No 
one  of  us  spoke.  It  seemed  as  if  the  scene 
had  words  for  us — words  that  whispered 
in  tlie  trees  an  accompaniment  to  the 
songs  of  birds  and  to  the  deeper  harmo- 
nies of  distant  villages.  The  influence  of 
Nature  in  her  gentle  moods,  amidst  soft 
pastoral  pictures  of  the  slowly  decaying 
year,  is  not  conducive  to  conversation. 
Taking  up  our  oars  again  in  silence,  we 
hugged  the  shady  shore,  that  we  might 
not  disturb  the  ' '  liquid  glories"  of  the  pan- 
oramic reflections  of  the  further  banks. 
A  succession  of  pictures  seems  to  go  float- 
ing by  until  we  pull  up  again  to  gaze  on 
the  woods  that  herald  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages of  Streatley  and  Goring,  one  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  one  on  the  other.  The 
former  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  grassy 
hills,  and  the  latter  has  a  church  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  Anglo-Norman  archi- 
tecture. As  the  shadows  began  to  length- 
en upon  the  velvet  glints  of  meadow,  we 
decided  to  push  on  to  Pangbourne,  and 
settling  down  to  "  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
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pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,"  we  began  to 
find  the  river  craft  increase  in  number, 
all  of  them,  with  rare  exceptions,  sail- 
ing along  in   the   interest   of  recreation 


and  pleasure.  Now  and  then  our  course 
would  be  made  musical  with  the  choruses 
of  water  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Once  or  twice  a  lute  or  a  guitar  was  heard 
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marking  the  time  for  solo-singers.  A  long 
racing-gig  swept  by  us.  In  our  turn  we 
headed  a  lazy  liouse-barge,  and  a  rowing- 
boat  x^i*C)p6lled  by  bonny-looking  girls, 
who  were  singing  an  old  English  glee  to 
the  measured  j^lash  of  their  oars.  We 
saw  many  girls  rowing,  and  one  young 
lady  passed  us  close  to  Pangbourne  in  a 
canoe. 

The  little  town  of  Pangbourne  disap- 
pointed  us  somewhat.  The  inn  was 
crowded.  We  were  very  tired.  But  the 
next  morning  we  strolled  along  the  path 
below  the  Swan,  and  indorsed  with  our 
good  opinion  the  reputation  of  the  weir 
and  the  banks  for  their  artistic  points. 
A  fisherman  gave  us  a  glowing  account 
of  the  angUng  attractions  of  the  locality, 
and  we  fondly  thought  we  might  lunch 
upon  a  recent  "take,"  but  again  we  were 
disappointed.  Fish  is  a  rare  dish  on  the 
Thames.  This  anomalous  condition  of 
things  arises  from  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  fresh-water  hsli  is  coarse.  A  ''  baked 
jack''  or  a  "grilled  perch"  is  not  "bad  eat- 
ing," and  once  there  were  trout  in  abun- 
dance at  Pangbourne.  They  were  bred 
in  a  local  stream  that  finds  its  way  into 
the  larger  river,  the  trout  with  it ;  but  this 
was  "many  a  year  ago." 


It  was  afternoon  before  we  left  Pang- 
bourne. I  took  the  tow-line,  the  captain 
the  rudder,  and  the  lieutenant  made  some 
rough  sketches,  or  touched  up  his  pencil 
reminiscences  of  previous  notes.  Towing 
a  boat  looks  hard  work  in  a  picture  and 
in  reality,  but  it  is  not.  The  band  which 
carries  the  pressure  of  your  weight  is  broad, 
and  to  walk  against  the  tug  of  the  boat, 
leaning  your  Aveight  on  the  band  round 
your  chest,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Later 
in  the  day  we  saw  a  lady  towing  her  fam- 
ily along,  a  bright-eyed  little  fellow  steer- 
ing. The  steam-launch  is  the  snob  of  the 
Thames,  a  fierce,  puffing,  arrogant  craft, 
which  disturbs  the  fishing,  sends  a  "wash" 
along  the  shore,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  serious  and  even  fatal  accidents. 
At  Maple-durham  Lock  I  took  a  i-est,  and 
in  due  time  navigated  my  confreres  past 
Caversham  (to  resume  my  original  place 
in  the  stern),  where  the  Ken  net  joins  its 
waters  to  the  river  which  winds  in  plea- 
sant circuitousness  to  Sonning.  Church 
and  bridge  and  lock  and  adjacent  weir 
are  all  picturesque.  They  seem  made  for 
artistic  study  and  poetic  suggestion.  Up 
a  noisy  back-water  we  pushed  our  way  to 
the  ' '  French  Horn, "  and  indulged  in  shan- 
dy gaff^  and  tobacco.      Cigars  seem  utter- 
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ly  out  of  ])\i\vv  in  Mk^so  proily  ])rimitive 
iclrcMls.  We  smoked  "cliiiicli  w  iirdcns," 
llic  pipes  of  our  rorcfalliei's.  'riie  nows  of 
the  time  w.is  i-epreseiitod  ])y  London  ])a- 
|)ei's  sevei'al  days  old,  tlion«^li  tlie^Frencli 
llonT'  is  only  s(n'enl.y -one  mil(>s  from 
London.  It  is  a  jx'culiarity  of  the  U|)i)or 
'riianies,  and  indecul  one  of  its  g-iHuitest 
(•harms,  thai  it  is  ])ractically  liundreds  of 
miles  from  the  motroj)olis.  The  excite- 
uK^nt  of  the  most  sensational  news  in  town 
(n'aporates  on  its  flijr-lit  throuf^h  the  som- 
nolent calm  of  Oxfordsliire  meadows  and 
Berkshire  woods  and  dells.  Sonning-  is 
reputed  to  have  once  been  a  place  of  note. 
It  has  a  certain  old-world  look  which  con- 
veys an  idea  of  antiquity. 

A  few  miles  below  Sonning  the  Thames 
absorbs  a  branch  of  the  Loddon — another 
branch  of  which  flows  through  Windsor 
F(n*est — immortalized  by  Pope  in  his  poem 
of  ' '  Lodona. "  The  ivy-clad  tower  of  Ship- 
lake  church  is  soon  left  in  our  rear,  and 
we  draw  up  to  the  landing-place  at  War- 
grave  as  the  sun  begins  to  sink  in  the 
west.  It  is  here  that  two  w^ell-known 
modern  painters  resuscitated  the  old  sign 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  old- 
fashioned  house,  with  sanded  floor  and 
pewter  cups,  has  probably  not  changed 
its  fashions  and  habits  for  half  a  century, 
or  even  a  hundred  years.  In  the  prin- 
cipal   i)arlor   there    is    the    kind    of  old 


maliogany  sy)idor-legg'ed  sid(»board  wlii(!h 
l><)u;;hton  and  otiier  artists  cliei-ish  in 
theii*  n(^w  liomr's.  On  the  walls  an;  i>i'e 
served  fish  of  nol)le  wciiglit  wliich  liavfi 
hvou  taken  fi-om  the  river  by  fortunate 
anglers.  W(;  j)i'e[)ai*ed  to  si))  "tin;  boat- 
man's nectar"  in  tin;  little  arbor  outside 
the  inn,  and  to  watch  an  artist,  who  was 
moored  in  a  punt  almost  in  midstream, 
busily  catching  the  changing  lights  that 
were  gradually  melting  into  "  the  gloam- 
ing." 

A  stalwart  boatman,  well  accredited  by 
the  landlad}^  offered  to  pull  us  to  our 
destination,  and  take  our  boat  back  to  its 
owner  up-stream  during  the  week.  We 
struck  a  bargain,  and  went  to  Henley  in 
a  pleasant,  lazy,  leisurely  fashion.  From 
Wargrave  to  Henley,  and  from  Cookham 
to  Maidenhead,  are  the  two  most  beauti- 
ful stretches  of  the  Upper  Thames. 

At  a  bend  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile 
on  this  side  of  Marsh  Lock  there  is  a  bit 
of  back-water  and  a  great  bank  of  rushes, 
where  surely  Mr.  Millais  got  his  inspira- 
tion for  "  Chill  October.-'  Our  boatman 
knows  the  way  round  the  island  that  oc- 
cupies the  very  centre  of  the  river,  and 
we  shoot  along  by  the  lawn  of  a  fine  old 
residence,  and  beneath  branches  of  oak 
and  beech  and  straggling  willov.',  and 
through  great  beds  of  water-lilies  that  are 
closing  their  wax-like  cells  for  the  night, 
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and  finally  we  conli^^  out  at  tlie  head  of 
what  looks  like  a  calm  inland  lake,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  with  woodland  heights, 
and  on  the  other  by  miles  of  verdant 
meadows.  We  pause  to  take  note  of  a 
grand  cluster  of  beeches  that  are  repeated 
in  the  silent  river  below,  repeated  with 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  gilding 
their  autumn-tinted  branches,  while  the 
leafy  heights  of  the  grounds  of  Park  Place 
make  a  long  line  of  gold  and  green  and 
red  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Above  us 
a  clear  sky,  with  great  sun-bronzed  clouds 
sailing  away  eastward,  and  a  long  line 
of  crows  making  for  some  distant  rook- 
ery. Suddenly,  close  inshore,  a  shoal  of 
tiny  fish  are  leaping  in  and  out  of  the 
water,  like,  on  a  small  scale,  flying-fish  at 
sea.  They  might  be  suspected  of  a  joyful 
demonstration  in  thus  challenging  the 
golden  beams  of  the  sun,  but  they  are,  in 
their  little  way,  engaged  in  a  tragedy  rath- 
er than  a  comedy.  It  is  a  Thames  pike 
hunting  his  evening  meal  that  excites 
these  tiny  inhabitants  of  the  river  to  this 
somewhat  unusual  demonstration. 

We  came  to  Henley  in  the  twilight, 
pushing  our  way  to  the  landing-place 
with  other  homeward-bound  voyagers. 
At  the  bridge  were  a  crowd  of  outriggers 
and  ordinary  boats  for  hire,  and  others  in 
care  of  the  local  builders,  where  the  regat- 
ta crews  have  their  principal  quarters,  for 
Henley  is  the  scene  of  the  best  boat-racing 
of  the  year.  Certain  American  crews  are 
proud  of  the  prizes  they  have  carried 
away  from  recent  meetings  here  amidst 
the  cheers  of  large  and  fashionable  throngs, 
though  the  London  Rowing  Club  still  con- 
tinue to  be  the  champions  of  the  river. 
Under  the  dark  arches  of  the  bridge  we 
found  that  the  swallows  which  had 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  river  at  Son  ning 
had  now  been  succeeded  by  bats,  while  the 


swans  no  longer  sailed  up  to  us,  but  were 
going  to  their  resting-places  down-stream. 
We  unshipped  our  oars  opposite  the 
strip  of  lawn  at  "The  Lion,"  which  is 
ablaze  with  crimson  geraniums,  red  pico- 
tees,  and  yellow  calceolarias,  and  entered 
the  very  inn  at  which  Shenstone  wrote  the 
now  familiar  lines : 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

It  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  English  country 
inn  of  the  old  coaching  days.  An  hour 
afterward  we  stood  upon  the  bridge,  and 
watched  the  stars  twinkling  down  in  the 
waters  that  gurgled  musically  about  the 
pointed  stone  buttresses  of  the  dark  arch- 
ways. 

An  early  morning  bath,  tempered  by 
' '  rum  and  milk, "  the  traditional ' '  refresh- 
er" in  this  locality;  a  breakfast  of  soles 
from  London  and  fresh  eggs  from  a  Hen- 
ley farm ;  a  long  pleasant  ramble  among 
the  woodland  scenes  of  Park  Place  ;  a 
saunter  by  Marsh  Lock  and  its  noisy 
weirs — and  within  two  hours  of  taking 
our  seats  in  a  railway  train  that  carried 
us  through  a  little  world  of  rural  sweet- 
ness we  had  separated  to  drive  home  in 
our  several  Hansom  cabs — "the  gondolas 
of  the  London  streets,"  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  fancifully  calls  them.  As  the  river 
we  have  left  is  going  out  to  the  sea,  so 
also  are  these  busy  rivulets  of  London  life 
going  on  to  their  appointed  ocean,  or  as 
Denham,  who  has  sung  of  both  streets  and 
river,  hath  it : 

"  There  with  like  haste  to  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo  and  some  to  be  undone ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  and  war  and  peace, 
Are  each  th'  other's  ruin  and  increase ; 
As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again." 
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rpiIE  popular  knowledge  of 
X  terra-cotta  in  America  may 
be  said  to  consist  in  greater  or  less 
familiarity  with  such  small  objects 
as  the  statuettes  made  in  Italy  and 
in  Spain  illustrative  of  the  types 
and  costumes  of  the  people,  and  in 
some  general  information  concerning 
the  relics  of  various  ages  in  the  museums 
and  churches  of  Europe;  but  the  capabili- 
ties of  terra-cotta  as  a  material  for  practi- 
cal and  artistic  uses  are  little  appreciated. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  show  not  so  nnuch 
Avhat  has  been  done  in  terra-cotta  as  what 
still  remains  to  be  done,  and  how  Ave  can 
learn  from  the  best  examples  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  advantages  the  material  of- 
fers, especially  in  certain  classes  of  art 
work.  The  manufacture  of  terra-cotta 
has  been  carried  on  in  some  form  from 
the  earliest  civilization  of  which  we  have 
any  record;  in  fact,  much  of  our  know^- 
ledge  of  ancient  history  has  been  derived 
from  terra-cotta  tablets,  whose  impervious 
surfaces  have  retained  the  original  in- 
scriptions for  thousands  of  years,  under 
conditions  that  have  caused  stone  to  crum- 
ble away  and  have  corroded  metal  until 
all  trace  of  its  having  been  fashioned  by 
human  hands  has  disappeared. 

Terra-cotta  would  literally  include  ev- 
erything made  of  "cooked  earth,'' from 
brick  to  china  and  porcelain ;  but  what  is 
now  understood  by  the  term  is  something 
neither  so  rough  and  coarse  as  brick  nor 
so  fine  as  porcelain.  It  is  not  an  imitation 
of  stone  nor  a  substitute  for  it,  but  a  ma- 
terial possessing  distinct  advantages  and 
capabilities  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  consistency  and  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  which  x^^'o^esses  have 
now  become  so  exact  as  to  enable  us  to 
define  clearly  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  terra-cotta  as  compared  with 
other  materials  in  any  particular  under- 
taking.     As  an  understanding  of  the  na- 
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ture  of  any  material  is  the  first 
requisite  for  its  proper  treatment 
in  design,  we  shall  briefly  describe 
the  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
from  the  selection  of  the  clay  to  its 
final  crystallization  in  a  work  of  art. 

The  clay  selected  for  terra-cotta  is 
that  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina 
and  a  small  percentage  of  iron,  oxides  of 
iron,  as  in  bricks,  producing  a  red  color 
w^hen  fired.  The  clay  is  stacked  in  sheds 
until  it  is  dry ;  it  is  then  ground  to  fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  powdered  old  ter- 
ra-cotta or  with  ground  flint,  granite  sand, 
or  other  vitrifiable  substances.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  ground  with  a  certain  small 
proportion  of  water,  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
homogeneous,  ductile  modelling  clay  free 
from  the  smallest  air  cavities.  The  pro- 
portion of  water  determines  the  shrinkage 
that  must  occur  in  burning,  and  this 
shrinkage  can  be  relied  upon  as  one- 
twelfth. 

All  objects,  whether  mere  cubes  or  stat- 
ues, must  be  hollow,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  same  thickness  throughout, 
as  a  solid  object  invariably  becomes  dis- 
torted in  burning,  owing  to  the  interior 
being  more  slowly  baked  than  the  exposed 
portions.  The  darker  the  color  required, 
the  harder  the  firing  must  be,  often  reach- 
ing a  white  heat,  or  more  than  1100°  F. 

It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  at- 
tain perfect  uniformity  of  color  in  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  teri^a-cotta,  even  when  the 
pieces  have  been  made  of  the  same  mix- 
ture and  burned  at  the  same  time;  but 
this  fact  is  rarely  a  serious  objection.  On 
the  contrary,  in  many  instances  some  va- 
riation in  tone  in  a  monotonous  redupli- 
cation of  form  is  agreeabh"  effective. 

Among  the  first  experiments  in  terra- 
cotta manufacture  in  the  United  States 
were  some  portions  of  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute building  in  New  York  city  and  of  the 
State-house    in    Springfield,  Illinois,  but 
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from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  pro- 
cesses on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  proper 


functions  of  terra-cotta  on  the 
part  of  the  architects,  the  work 
possesses  none  of  the  advan- 
tages that  can  be  claimed  for 
good  terra-cotta  designed  and 
employed  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  capabilities. 

These  failures  for  many- 
years  deterred  any  further  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  materi- 
al, until  it  became  largely  em- 
ployed in  England,  where  al- 
most all  the  terra-cotta  used 
in  building  the  Art  Museum 
in  Boston  was  manufactured. 
This  building  suggests  in  its 
bass-reliefs  and  carved  details 
what  can  be  accomplished  in 
terra-cotta  for  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  same  things 
executed  in  stone  or  marble. 

More  than  this  it  does  not 
suggest,  because  the  architects 
have  chosen  to  treat  the  ma- 
terial almost  wholly  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  stone  or  marble, 
and  have  consequently  al- 
lowed many  effects  only  at- 
tainable in  terra-cotta  to  es- 
cape them.  As  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  economy,  terra-cotta 
has  undoubtedly  the  advan- 
tage of  reduplicating  any 
form  for  which  a  mould  can 
be  made,  but  its  chief  claim 
to  artistic  consideration  is 
that  any  delicacy  an  artist 
could  express  in  ordinary 
modelling  clay  is  crystallized 
in  the  burning  at  least  as  du- 
rably as  if  copied  in  marble 
or  bronze,  and  more  perfectly 
than  is  possible  through  the 
copyist.  We  may  in  this 
material  enjoy  the  original 
handling  of  the  artist.  Even 
in  pieces  reduplicated  in  a 
mould  each  piece  may  be  mod- 
elled and  undercut  by  hand 
after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
mould,  and  any  portions  in 
too  high  relief  to  be  success- 
fully moulded  may  be  added, 
so  that  while  mere  manual 
labor  is  economized  to  the  ut- 
most, the  work  may  possess  a 
freedom  and  character  that  would  be  im- 
possible if  copied  in  stone  by  a  mere  carver. 
The  capabilities  of  terra-cotta  were  more 
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fully  appreciated  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  than  they  have 
been  before  or  since.  The  bass-reliefs  by 
Luca  della  Robbia  and  the  details  of 
many  North  Italian  churches  afford  beau- 
tiful examples,  where  the  texture  of  the 
material  has  a  peculiar  value.  The  illus- 
trations we  give  of  two  details  from  the 
cortile  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia  inevitably 
lose  much  of  their  charm  in  a  mere  black 
and  white  line  drawing,  but  perhaps 
enough  of  the  originals  is 
preserved  to  show  that  their 
authors  fully  appreciated  the 
scope  of  their  material,  and 
have  handled  it  as  terra-cotta, 
and  not  as  if  they  would  have 
preferred  marble. 

All  effects  that  result  from 
bold  chiselling  are  replaced  by 
soft  roundness,  which,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  strength 
and  breadth,  gives  to  the  ori- 
ginals a  mellowness  of  light 
and  shade  unattainable  in 
marble,  which  is  largely  due 
to  the  color  and  texture  of 
the  material,  intelligently 
wrought  to  realize  a  precon- 
ception    based     upon     these 


qualities.  The  only  colors  employed  in 
terra-cotta  at  this  period  were  those  that 
resulted  from  firing  the  different  clays, 
and  were  consequently  limited  to  a  grada- 
tion of  buffs  and  reds;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  achievement  of  deeper  tones  by  harder 
firing  was  perfectly  understood,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  mixing  of  extra- 
neous color  with  the  material  was  not  con- 
sidered legitimate. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  na- 
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ture  of  terra-cotta  is  opposed  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  Greek  art,  and  this  may  he 
admitted ;  but  there  is  a  distinct  charm  in 
the  freedom  of  Gothic  art  more  suited  to 
our  ever-changing  and  growing  require- 
ments, and  in  terra-cotta  we  can  find  a 
scope  for  this  freedom  with  the  capabihty 
of  supplying  the  increasing  demand  for 
decoration  in  the  most  durable  ma- 
terial. 

The  necessity  of  manufacturing 
terra-cotta  in  comparatively  small 
pieces  is  likely  to  have  a  marked  in- 
liuence  upon  our  architecture  as  the 
material  becomes  more  familiar  to 
architects.  Bold  overhanging  cor- 
nices must  disappear;  in  short,  the 
lithic  forms  must  give  place  to  a 
more  bass-relief  treatment  of  the 
whole  structure,  in  which  color  and 
rich  detail  will  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  broad  masses  and  strong 
effects  of  light  and  shadow.  We 
look  upon  these  changes  as  more  or 
less  inevitable,  because  the  control- 
ling principle  of  most  modern  ar- 
chitecture is  the  mighty  dollar.  The 
question  is  seldom  what  design  in  all 
respects  is  best  suited  to  a  certain 
purpose,  but  rather  for  how  small  a 
sum  a  structure  can  be  built  to  an- 
swer the  purpose,  and  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  terra-cotta  and  stone  de- 
tails makes  it  certain  that  terra-cotta 


in  our  street  architecture.      The  re- 
cently erected  building  for  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  in  Brook- 
lyn is  the  first  instance  in  the  United 
States  where  terra-cotta  has  been  em- 
ployed both  as  a  building  material 
and  for  all  decorative  details;  and 
though  the  stone  treatment  is  not  en- 
tirely abandoned,  the  effect  is  so  sat- 
isfactory that  this  building  has  al- 
ready prompted  the  employment  of 
terra  -  cotta   in   many  contemplated 
structures.      Among    the    desirable 
changes  that  terra-cotta  is  likely  to 
bring  about  is  the  necessity  of  thor- 
oughly designing  a  building  in  every 
detail  before  the  work  is  begun ,  as  a 
considerable  time  is  required  for  the 
various  processes  of  manufacturing, 
and  the  work  can  not  be  altered  or 
cut  when    finished;    every   piece   is 
made  to  fit  exactly,  and  no  discrep- 
ancies can  be  made  up.     None  of  the 
limitations,  however,  that  we  have 
mentioned  will  be  found  hampering  when 
the  endless  combinations  of  terra-cotta 
and  moulded  brick  are  considered;   and 
though  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Seddon,  in 
his  recent  criticism  of  what  is  called  the 
Queen   Anne   style   of   architecture,  that 
small  mouldings,  small  panes  of  glass,  and 
blue  porcelain  do  not  constitute  a  style  of 


will  become  more  and  more  a  factor      decorative  relief  panel. — perth  amboy  terra-cotta  co. 


ONE  DAY. 
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ar('liil<'<'l.nn\  \vc  cjiii  not  I'u'ivly  ju(l;4<^  of  llic 
j)ossil)ilitics  of  icri'ii-coMa  aiul  nioiildcd 
bricks  until  wo  liavo  coiiS(Ml  to  consider 
thoni  as  cIiom])  substitutes  for  stone,  and 
liavo  made  further  experiments  in  devel- 
opin^j:  their  pec"uliariti(*s. 

In  tlie  acc()ini)ai)yin(^-  iUustrations  it 
will  he  s(M'n  how  intimately  the  workof  tlie 
artist  and  tliat  of  the  architect  are  associa- 
ted, as  they  have  always  been  duriiif^  pe- 
riods of  the  best  art.  We  may  even  hope 
to  see,  as  formerly,  the  original  hand  of 
the  artist  on  our  building's,  as  on  our  pic- 
tures and  statuettes.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
us  that  in  terra -cotta  lies  an  incentive 
to  individual  effort  and  character,  and  in 
that  the  demand  for  a  wider  and  higher 
standard  of  accomplishment.  A  produc- 
tion of  any  kind  in  which  form  or  color, 
or  both,  are  the  vehicles  of  a  sensation  or 
an  idea,  must  lose  more  or  less  of  its  ori- 
ginal character  in  being  executed  from  in- 
structions by  a  mere  workman,  however 
exactly  he  may  follow  them. 

The  habit  of  considering  the  artist's  own 
work  as  merely  the  model  after  which  the 
statue  is  to  be  executed  mechanically  is 
enough  in  itself  to  explain  why  we  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  antique  standard  of  excel- 
lence. The  sculptor  has  become  a  mere 
modeller,  the  architect  has  ceased  to  be  a 
broadly  skillful  artist,  and  the  incompe- 
tency has  sunk  through  all  the  trades,  un- 
til we  are  content  to  accept  machine- work 
not  only  in  such  things  as  the  machines 
can  best  do  for  us,  but  in  many  that  de- 
pend upon  individual  thought  and  manip- 
ulation for  their  utility  and  beauty. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  deny 
the  great  advantages  the  v^orld  enjoys  in 
its  manifold  machines;  but  the  power,  as 
Emerson  puts  it, ' '  of  awakening  other  souls 
to  a  given  activity"  is  the  quality  of  a 
work  of  art  that  must  be  given  by  the  art- 
ist himself,  and  can  not  be  reproduced  by 
another  hand.  The  less  originality,  gen- 
ius, and  skill  the  artist  has,  the  more  im- 
possible it  must  be  for  him  to  act  through 
another  mind,  for  his  power  of  imparting 
knowledge  of  this  kind  must  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  he  is  possessed 
of — or  rather  by. 

For  heroic  treatment  on  a  large  scale, 
marble  and  bronze  are  never  likely  to  be 
superseded,  but  for  small  objects  of  virtu, 
whose  uses  do  not  require  the  employ- 
ment of  metal,  terracotta  is  much  better 
suited,  as  affording  the  artist  the  many  fa- 
cilities in  handling  already  mentioned,  to 
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which  advantages  may  be  added  the  va- 
rious textures  and  colors  that  can  be  com- 
l)in(!d  in  one  objfH^t.  The  textures  are 
usually  matters  of  manipulation,  as  in  all 
modelling,  though  by  the  employment  of 
different  mixtures  of  the  materials  many 
varieties  of  surface  could  be  attained. 
The  range  of  color  is  somewhat  limited, 
being  confined  to  a  gradation  of  reds, 
bulf's,  grays,  and  browns.  Thus  far  blues 
and  greens  have  prov^ed  unreliable,  and 
no  certainty  has  been  achieved  in  produ- 
cing them.  Experiments  are  constantly 
making,  however,  and  the  difficulty  will 
probably  disappear  as  soon  as  the  demand 
for  a  larger  range  of  color  promises  a  lu- 
crative reward  to  the  manufacturer  who 
will  supply  it.  Artists  can  not  be  expect- 
ed to  have  their  own  kilns  more  than 
their  own  bronze  foundries,  and  the  car- 
rying a  clay  model  from  place  to  place 
is  a  perilous  undertaking  ;  but  there  are 
two  ways  out  of  this  difficulty — either  to 
model  the  work  at  the  factory,  or  to  make 
a  model  in  the  usual  clay  in  the  studio, 
and  take  a  mould  as  if  only  a  plaster  cast 
were  required.  This  mould  can  then  be 
sent  to  the  factory  and  the  work  set  up 
in  terra-cotta  clay,  when  the  artist  may 
alter  and  finish  to  any  extent  before 
the  work  is  fired.  One  thing  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  model  will  shrink 
by  one-twelfth  of  every  dimension,  so 
that  if  any  particular  size  is  desired,  this 
fact  must  be  exactly  considered.  We  be- 
lieve that  as  an  amateur  industry  terra- 
cotta modelling  would  be  much  more  in- 
structive, as  it  is  in  its  results  much  less 
expensive,  than  porcelain -painting.  A 
true  appreciation  of  form  as  a  means  of 
expression  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  fine  art. 
Form  is  another  word  for  values,  and 
though  every  one  is  not  endowed  with  a 
fine  sense  of  color,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing are  accomplishments  easily  acquired 
by  those  who  can  shape  solid  prototypes 
of  thoughts  and  things. 

ONE  DAY. 
We  peer  into  the  darkness  and  find  nanght 

But  darkness,  great,  impenetrable,  still ; 

Immensity  past  any  finding  out,  until 
Each  one  alone  into  its  midst  be  brought, 
Perhaps  to  know  the  fullness  of  it  all 

hi  one  short  moment.     Many  times  a  year 
We  at  our  work  pause  awe-struck,  when  a  call 

From  out  the  Unseen  bids  some  worker  near 
Obey  and  come.  This  darkness  will  be  spanned 
One  day  by  light — we  too  shall  understand. 


JUDITH    SHAKESPEARE: 

HER  LOVE  AFFAIRS  AND  OTHER  ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PAGEANT. 

ON  the  morning'  after  the  arrival  of 
Judith's  father  he  was  out  and  abroad 
with  his  bailiff  at  an  early  hour,  so  that 
she  had  no  chance  of  speaking  to  him; 
and  when  he  returned  to  New  Place  he 
went  into  the  summer-housein  the  orchard, 
where  it  was  the  general  habit  and  custom 
to  leave  him  undisturbed.  And  yet  she 
only  wished  to  ask  permission  to  take  the 
mastiff  with  her  as  far  as  Shottery ;  and 
so,  when  she  had  performed  her  share  of 
the  domestic  duties,  and  got  herself  ready, 
she  went  out  and  through  the  back  court 
and  into  the  garden,  thinking  that  he 
would  not  mind  so  brief  an  interruption. 

It  was  a  fresh  and  pleasant  morning, 
for  there  had  been  some  rain  in  the  night, 
and  now  there  was  a  slight  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  south,  and  the  air  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  the  lilac  bushes.  The 
sun  lay  warm  on  the  pink  and  white  blos- 
soms of  the  apple-trees  and  on  the  creamy 
masses  of  the  cherry ;  martins  were  skim- 
ming and  shooting  this  way  and  that, 
with  now  and  again  a  rapid  flight  to  the 
eaves  of  the  barn ;  the  bees  hummed  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  everywhere  there 
was  a  chirping,  and  twittering,  and  clear 
singing  of  birds.  The  world  seemed  full 
of  light  and  color,  of  youth,  and  sweet 
things,  and  gladness :  on  such  a  morning 
she  had  no  fear  of  a  refusal,  nor  was  she 
much  afraid  to  go  near  the  summer-house 
that  the  family  were  accustomed  to  hold 
sacred  from  intrusion. 

But  when  she  passed  into  the  orchard, 
and  came  in  sight  of  it,  there  was  a  sud- 
den flash  of  anger  in  her  eyes.  She  might 
have  guessed  —  she  might  have  known. 
There,  blocking  up  the  doorway  of  the 
latticed  and  green-painted  tenement,  was 
the  figure  of  goodman  Matthew ;  and  the 
little  bandy-legged  pippin-faced  gardener 
was  coolly  resting  on  his  spade  while  he 
addressed  his  master  within.  Was  there 
ever  (she  asked  herself)  such  hardihood, 
such  audacity  and  impertinence  ?  And 
then  she  rapidly  bethought  her  that  now 
was  a  rare  opportunity  for  putting  in 
practice  a  scheme  of  revenge  that  she  had 
carefully  planned.  It  is  true  that  she 
might  have  gone  forward  and   laid  her 


finger  on  Matthew's  arm  (he  was  rather 
deaf),  and  so  have  motioned  him  away. 
But  she  was  too  proud  to  do  that.  She 
would  dispossess  and  rout  him  in  another 
fashion.  So  she  turned  and  went  quickly 
again  into  the  house. 

Now  at  this  time  Dr.  Hall  was  making 
a  round  of  professional  visits  at  some  dis- 
tance away  in  the  country ;  and  on  such 
occasions  Susanna  Hall  and  her  little 
daughter  generally  came  to  lodge  at  New 
Place,  where  Judith  was  found  to  be  an 
eager  and  assiduous,  if  somewhat  impa- 
tient and  unreasoning,  nurse,  playmate, 
and  music-mistress.  In  fact,  the  young 
mother  had  to  remonstrate  with  her  sister, 
and  to  point  out  that,  although  baby  Eliz- 
abeth was  a  wonder  of  intelligence  and 
cleverness — indeed,  such  a  wonder  as  had 
never  hitherto  been  beheld  in  the  world — 
still,  a  child  of  two  years  and  three  months 
or  so  could  not  be  expected  to  learn  every- 
thing all  at  once;  and  that  it  was  just  as; 
reasonable  to  ask  her  to  play  on  the  lute 
as  to  imagine  that  she  could  sit  on  the 
back  of  Don  the  mastiff  without  being 
held.  However,  Judith  was  fond  of  the 
child,  and  that  incomparable  and  astute 
small  person  had  a  great  liking  for  her 
aunt  (in  consequence  of  benefits  received), 
and  a  trust  in  her  which  the  wisdom  of 
maturer  years  might  have  modified ;  and 
so,  w^henever  she  chose,  Judith  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  this 
precious  charge,  even  the  young  mother 
showing  no  anxiety  when  she  saw  the 
two  go  away  together. 

So  it  was  on  this  particular  morning 
that  Judith  went  and  got  hold  of  little 
Bess  Hall,  and  quickly  smartened  up  her 
costume,  and  carried  her  out  into  the  gar- 
den. Then  she  went  to  the  barn,  outside 
of  w^iich  was  the  dog's  kennel ;  she  un- 
clasped the  chain  and  set  free  the  huge, 
slow  -  stepping,  dun -colored  beast,  that 
seemed  to  know  as  well  as  any  one  what 
was  going  forward ;  she  affixed  to  his  col- 
lar two  pieces  of  silk  ribbon  that  did  very 
well  for  reins;  and  then  she  sat  little  Bess 
Hall  on  Don  Roderigo's  back,  and  gave 
her  the  reins  to  hold,  and  so  they  set  out 
for  the  summer-house. 

On  that  May  morning  the  wide  and  gra- 
cious realm  of  England — which  to  some 
minds,  and  especially  at  that  particular 
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scjisoii  of  tlio  year,  seems  the  most  beauti- 
ful country  of  any  in  the  world  -this  rich 
and  varie<?ated  England  lay  baskinj?  in  tlie 
sunlio-ht,  with  all  its  lusli  meadows  and 
woods  and  liedg-es  in  the  full  and  fresh 
luxuriances  of  the  S[)riiig' ;  and  the  small 
quiet  hamlets  were  busy  in  a  drowsy  and 
easy-g-oing-  kind  of  fashion;  and  far  away 
around  the  white  coasts  tlie  blue  sea  was 
idly  murmurin<?  in  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
that  fair  land  there  was  any  fairer  sight 
than  this  tliat  the  wit  of  a  young  woman 
had  devised.  She  herself  was  pleasant 
enough  to  look  on  (and  she  was  always  par- 
ticularly attentive  about  her  attire  when 
her  father  was  at  home),  and  now  she  was 
half  laughing  as  she  thought  of  her  forth- 
coming revenge ;  she  had  dressed  her  little 
niece  in  her  prettiest  costume  of  pink  and 
white,  and  pink  w^as  the  color  of  the  silken 
reins ;  while  the  great  slow-footed  Don  bore 
his  part  in  the  pageant  with  a  noble  majes- 
ty, sometimes  looking  up  at  Judith  as  if  to 
ask  whether  he  were  going  in  the  right 
direction.  And  so  the  procession  passed 
on  between  the  white-laden  cherry-trees 
and  the  redder  masses  of  the  apple-blos- 
som; and  the  miniature  Ariadne,  sitting 
sideways  on  the  back  of  the  great  beast, 
betrayed  no  fear  whatsoever;  while  her 
aunt  Judith  held  her,  walking  by  her,  and 
scolding  her  for  that  she  would  not  sing. 

"  Tant  sing,  Aunt  Judith,"  said  she. 

"You  can  sing  well  enough,  you  little 
goose,  if  you  try,"  said  her  aunt,  with  the 
unreasoning  impatience  of  an  unmarried 
young  woman.  ' '  What  is  the  use  of  your 
going  hunting  without  a  hunting  song  ? 
Come  along,  now : 

'  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
And  it  is  loell-nigh  day  ;' — 

try  it,  Bess!" 

"Hunt  is  up,  hunt  is  up," said  the  small 
rider ;  but  she  was  occupied  with  the  reins, 
and  clearly  did  not  want  to  be  bothered. 

No,  no,  that  is  not  singing,  little  goose. 
Why,  sing  it  like  this,  now: 

'  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
And  it  is  loeU-niffh  day  ; 
And  Harry  our  king  is  gone  hunting 
To  bring  his  deer  to  bay  P  ^^ 

However,  the  music  lesson  came  to  an  ab- 
rupt end.  They  had  by  this  time  almost 
reached  the  summer-house.  Saturnine 
Matthew  gardener,  who  still  stood  there, 
blocking  up  the  doorway,  had  not  heard 


them  a,i)j)roach,  but  his  master  within  h;id. 
The  next  instant  goodman  Matthew  sud- 
denly found  himself  discarded,  dismissed, 
and  treated,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  simi)ly 
non-existent  in  the  world;  for  Judith's 
father,  having  paused  for  a  moment  to  re- 
gard from  the  doorway  the  pretty  pageant 
that  had  been  arranged  for  him  (and  his 
face  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with  pleasure  at  the 
sight),  was  the  next  minute  down  beside 
his  little  granddaughter,  with  one  knee  on 
the  ground,  so  that  he  was  just  on  a  level 
with  her  outstretched  hands. 

"What,  Bess?"  he  said,  as  he  caught 
her  by  both  hands  and  feet.  ' '  You  imp, 
you  inch,  you  elfin  queen,  you! — would 
you  go  a-hunting,  then?" 

"Send  away  Don — me  want  to  ride  the 
high  horse,"  said  the  small  Bess,  who  had 
her  own  ideas  as  to  what  was  most  com- 
fortable, and  also  secure. 

"And  so  you  shall,  you  sprite,  you 
Ariel,  you  moonlight  wonder!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  perched  her  on  his  shoul- 
der and  rose  to  his  feet  again.  "The high 
horse,  truly;  indeed,  you  shall  ride  the 
high  horse!  Come,  now,  we  will  go  see 
how  the  King's  mulberry  thrives;  that  is 
the  only  tree  we  have  that  is  younger  than 
yourself,  you  ancient,  you  beldame,  j-ou 
witch  of  Endor,  you!" 

"Father,"  said  Judith,  seeing  that  he 
was  going  away  perfectly  regardless  of 
anybody  or  anything  except  his  grand- 
daughter, "may  I  take  the  Don  with  me 
for  an  hour  or  so  ?" 

"Whither  away,  wrench — whither  ?"  he 
asked,  turning  for  a  moment. 

"To  Shottery,  father." 

"Well,  well,"  said  he,  and  he  turned 
again  and  went  off. 

"Come,  Bess,  you  world's  jewel,  you, 
3^ou  shall  ride  with  me  to  London  some 
day,  and  tell  the  King  how  his  mulberry 
thrives;  that  shall  you,  you  fairy,  you 
princess,  you  velvet  -  footed  maidiekini 
To  London,  Bess — to  London!" 

Judith  did  not  stay  to  regard  them 
further;  but  she  could  not  help  cast- 
ing a  look  before  she  left  at  goodman 
Matthew,  who  stood  there  discomfited, 
dispossessed,  unheeded,  annihilated,  as  it 
were.  And  then,  calling  the  dog  after 
her,  she  went  in  by  the  back  court  and 
through  the  house  again  (for  Chapel  Lane 
was  in  a  sad  condition  after  the  rain  of  the 
night,  and  was  not  a  pleasant  pathway 
even  in  the  best  of  times).  And  she  was 
laughing  to  herself  at  Matthew's  discom- 
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iiture,  and  she  was  singing  to  herself  as 
she  went  out  by  the  f^jjpnt  door, 

There's  never  a  maid  hi  all  the  town, 
But  well  she  knows  mat  maWs  come  down. 

And  in  the  street  it  was  "Good-morrow 
to  you,  Master  Jelleyman;  the  rain  will 
do  good,  will  it  not  ?"  and,  again,  "  Good- 
morrow,  Neighbor  Pike ;  do  you  know  that 
my  father  is  come  home  ?"  and  again, 
"Get  you  within  the  doorway,  little  Par- 
sons, else  the  wagon- wheels  will  be  over 
thee."  And  then,  when  she  was  in  the 
freedom  of  the  fields,  she  would  talk  blithe- 
ly to  Don  Roderigo,  or  snatch  a  buttercup 
here  or  there  from  among  the  long,  lush, 
warm  grass,  or  return  to  her  careless  sing- 
ing: 

J^or  malfs  come  down,  and  malfs  come  down — 
Oh,  well  she  knows  that  maWs  come  down  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  A  WOODED  LANE. 

Now  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
say  with  what  measure  of  faith  or  skepti- 
cism, of  expectation  or  mere  curiosity,  she 
was  now  proceeding  through  these  mea- 
dows to  the  spot  indicated  to  her  hj  the 
wizard.  Probably  she  could  not  have 
told  herself,  for  what  was  really  upper- 
most in  her  mind  was  a  kind  of  malicious 
desire  to  frighten  her  timid  Puritan  friend 
with  the  wildness  of  such  an  adventure. 
And  then  she  was  pretty  safe.  Ostensi- 
bly she  was  going  to  Shottery  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  grandmother  ;  to  look  at  the 
pansies,  the  wall-flowers,  the  forget-me- 
nots  in  the  little  garden,  and  see  how  the 
currants  and  raspberries  were  getting  on. 
She  could  hardly  expect  a  ghost  to  rise 
from  the  ground  in  broad  daylight.  And 
if  any  mere  strangers  happened  to  be  com- 
ing along  the  lane  leading  in  from  the 
Bidford  road,  Don  Roderigo  was  a  suffi- 
cient guardian.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  was  anything  real  and  of  verity  in 
this  witchcraft — which  had  sought  her, 
and  not  she  it — was  it  not  possible  that  the 
wizard  might  on  one  point  have  been  mis- 
taken ?  If  her  future  husband  were  indeed 
to  appear,  would  it  not  be  much  more  like- 
ly to  be  Parson  Blaise  or  Tom  Quiney,  or 
young  Jelleyman,  or  one  or  other  of  them 
that  she  knew  in  everyday  life  ?  But  yet 
she  said  to  herself  —  and  there  was  no 
doubt  about  her  absolute  conviction  and 


certainty  on  this  point — that,  even  if  she 
were  to  meet  one  of  those  coming  in  from 
Evesham,  not  all  the  magic  and  mj^stery 
and  wizardry  in  the  world  would  drive  her 
to  marry  him  but  of  her  own  free  good- 
will and  choice. 

When  she  had  passed  through  the  mea- 
dows and  got  near  to  the  scattered  cottages 
and  barns  and  orchards  of  the  little  ham- 
let, instead  of  going  forward  to  these,  she 
bore  away  to  the  left,  and  e\^entually 
found  herself  in  a  wide  and  wooded  lane. 
She  was  less  light  of  heart  now  ;  she 
wished  the  place  were  not  so  still  and  lone- 
ly. It  was  a  pretty  lane,  this ;  the  ruddy- 
gray  road  that  wound  between  luxuriant 
hedges  and  tall  elms  was  barred  across  by 
alternate  sunlight  and  shadow,  and  every 
now  and  again  she  had  glimpses  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  country  lying  around, 
with  distant  hills  showing  an  outline  ser- 
rated by  trees  along  the  pale,  summer-like 
sky.  But  there  was  not  a  human  being 
visible  anywhere,  nor  a  sound  to  be  heard 
but  the  soft  repeated  note  of  the  cuckoo. 
She  wished  that  there  were  some  farm 
people  near  at  hand,  or  a  shepherd  lad,  or 
anybody.  She  spoke  to  Roderigo,  and  her 
voice  sounded  strange — it  sounded  as  if 
she  were  afraid  that  some  one  was  listen- 
ing. Nay,  she  began,  quite  unreasonably, 
to  be  angry  with  the  wizard.  What  busi- 
ness had  he  to  interfere  with  her  affairs, 
and  to  drive  her  on  to  such  foolish  enter- 
prises ?  What  right  had  he  to  challenge 
her  to  show  that  she  was  not  afraid  ?  She 
was  not  afraid,  she  assured  herself.  She 
had  as  good  a  title  to  walk  along  this  lane 
as  any  one  in  Warwickshire.  Only  she 
thought  that  as  soon  as  she  had  got  as  far 
as  the  cross  at  the  meeting  of  the  roads 
(this  was  all  that  had  been  demanded  of 
her)  she  would  go  back  to  Stratford  by  the 
public  highway  rather  than  return  by  this 
solitary  lane,  for  on  the  public  highway 
there  would  be  farm  servants  and  laden 
wains  and  carriers,  and  such-like  comfort- 
able and  companionable  objects. 

The  next  minute — she  had  almost  reach- 
ed the  cross — her  heart  bounded  with  an 
unreasoning  tremor  of  fear :  she  had  sud- 
denly become  aware  that  a  stranger  was 
entering  the  lane  from  the  wide  highway 
beyond.  She  had  only  one  glimpse  of 
him,  for  instantly  and  resolutely  she  bent 
her  eyes  on  Don  Roderigo,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  there  until  this  per- 
son should  have  passed ;  and  yet  that  one 
lightning-like  glimpse  had  told  her  some- 
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what.  Tlic  stnin«,^cr  was  yoini<^-,  and  of  ;i 
(lisfm^'nisliod  })carino-  jmd  ])r(;s(Mic(;  ;  and 
it  ('(M'lainly  was  a  singular  and  unusual 
tliin<,^  Miat,  a  <>'enil(M!ian  (as  lio,  seemed  to 
be,  altliou^'h  liis  trav(^lIin,o-  cloak  conceal- 
ed most  of  his  attire)  sliould  be  "-oing- afoot 
and  unattended.  But  lier  only  concern 
was  to  let  him  pass.  Ghost  or  man  as  he 
miyht  be,  she  kept  her  eyes  on  Roderici^o. 
And  then,  to  lier  increased,  alarm,  she 
found  that  the  stran«^er  was  approaching 
lier. 

"I  beseech  your  pardon,  lady,"  said  he, 
in  a  most  respectful  voice,  "but  know  you 
one  in  this  town  of  the  name  of  Master 
Shakespeare  ?" 

She  certainly  was  startled,  and  even  in- 
wardly ag-hast;  but  she  had  a  brave  will. 
She  was  determined  that  nothing*  would 
drive  her  either  to  scream  or  to  run  away. 
And  indeed  when  she  looked  up  and  said, 
rather  breathlessly,  "There  be  several  of 
the  name,  sir,^'  she  was  quickly  assured 
that  this  was  no  ghost  at  all,  but  a  sub- 
stantial and  living"  and  breathing  young 
man,  tall  and  dark,  of  a  pleasant  expres- 
sion of  face,  though  in  truth  there  was  no- 
thing in  those  singularly  black  eyes  of  his 
but  the  most  ordinary  and  matter-of-fact 
inquiry. 

"One  Master  William  Shakespeare," 
said  he,  in  answer  to  her,  ' '  that  is  widely 
known." 

"It  is  my  father,  sir,  you  speak  of," 
said  she,  hastily,  and,  in  fact,  somewhat 
ashamed  of  her  fright. 

At  this  news  he  removed  his  hat  and 
made  her  a  gracious  obeisance,  yet  sim- 
ply, and  with  not  too  eTaborate  a  court- 
esy. 

"Since  I  am  so  fortunate,"  said  he, 
"may  I  beg  you  to  direct  me  how  I  shall 
find  the  house  when  I  get  to  the  town  ?  I 
have  a  letter  for  him,  as  you  may  see." 

He  took  out  a  letter,  and  held  it  so  that, 
if  she  liked,  she  might  read  the  superscrip- 
tion—" To  my  loving  good  friend  Master 
William  Shakespeare:  Deliver  these.'' 
But  Judith  merely  glanced  at  the  writing. 

"'Tis  from  Master  Ben  Jonson — that 
you  know  of,  doubtless,  madam — com- 
mending me  to  your*  father.  But  per- 
haps," he  added,  directing  toward  her  a 
curious  timid  look  of  inquiry,  "it  were 
as  well  that  I  did  not  deliver  it  ?" 

"  How  so,  sir  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  one  that  is  in  misfortune,"  said 
he,  simply;  "nay,  in  peril." 

"Truly  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir,"  said 


she,  regarding  him  with  frank  eyes  of 
sympathy,  for  indeed  there  was  a  kind  of 
sjidness  in  his  air,  that  otherwise  was  dis- 
tinguished enough,  and  even  noble.  And 
tiien  she;  added:  "But  sun^ly  that  is  tluj 
greater  reason  you  should  seek  my  fa- 
ther." 

"If  I  dared — if  I  knew,"  he  said,  ap- 
parently to  himself.  And  then  he  ad- 
dressed her:  "If  I  make  so  bold,  sweet 
lady,  as  to  ask  you  if  your  father  b(;  of  the 
ancient  faith — or  well  disposed  toward 
that,  even  if  he  do  not  openly  profess  it — 
I  pray  you  set  it  down  to  my  need  and 
hard  circumstances." 

She  did  not  seem  to  understand. 
' '  I  would  ask  if  he  be  not  at  heart  with 
the  Catholic  gentlemen  that  are  looking 
for  better  times — for  indeed  I  have  heard 
it  stated  of  him." 

"Oh  no,  sir— surely  not,"  said  Judith, 
in  some  alarm,  for  she  knew  quite  enough 
about  the  penal  laws  against  priests  and 
recusants,  and  would  not  have  her  father 
associated  in  any  way  with  these,  especial- 
ly as  she  was  talking  with  a  stranger. 

"Nay,  then,  it  were  better  I  did  not  de- 
liver the  letter,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
just  a  touch  of  hopelessness  in  his  tone. 
"Under  the  protection  of  your  father  I 
might  have  had  somewhat  more  of  liberty, 
perchance;  but  I  am  content  to  remain 
as  I  am  until  I  can  get  proofs  that  will 
convince  them  in  authority  of  my  inno- 
cence; or  mayhap  I  may  get  away  from 
the  country  altogether,  and  to  my  friends 
in  Flanders.  If  they  would  but  set  my 
good  friend  Walter  Raleigh  free  from  the 
Tower,  that  also  w^ere  well,  for  he  and  I 
might  make  a  home  for  ourselves  in  an- 
other land.  I  crave  your  pardon  for  de- 
taining you,  madam,  and  so  bid  you  fare- 
well." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  made  her  a  most 
respectful  obeisance,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  said  she,  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  said,  but  with  trouble  and  anx- 
iety in  her  gentle  eyes. 

Indeed,  she  was  somewhat  bewildered. 
So  sudden  had  been  the  shock  of  surprise 
that  she  had  forgotten,  or  very  nearly 
forgotten,  all  about  ghosts  and  wizards, 
about  possible  lovers  or  husbands,  and 
only  knew  that  here,  in  actual  fact,  was  a 
stranger— and  a  modest  young  stranger, 
too— that  was  in  great  trouble,  and  yet 
was  afraid  to  seek  shelter  and  aid  from 
her  father.      That  he  had  no  reason  to 
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be  thus  afraid  she  was  certain  enough; 
and  yet  she  dared  .not  assume — she  had 
no  reason  for  believing — that  her  father 
was  secretly  inclined  to  favor  those  that 
were  still  hoping  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  fact  was  that 
her  father  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  such 
matters.  He  would  listen,  if  he  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  house,  to  any  theological 
discussion  that  might  be  going  on,  and 
he  would  regard  this  or  that  minister  or 
preacher  calmly,  as  if  trying  to  under- 
stand the  man  and  his  opinions;  but  he 
would  take  no  part  in  the  talk ;  and  when 
the  discussion  became  disputatious,  as 
sometimes  happened,  and  the  combatants 
grew  warm  and  took  to  making  hot  as- 
sertions, he  would  rise  and  go  out  idly 
into  the  garden,  and  look  at  the  young 
apple-trees  or  talk  to  Don  Roderigo.  In- 
deed, at  this  precise  moment,  Judith  was 
quite  incapable  of  deciding  for  herself 
which  party  her  father  would  most  likely 
be  in  sympathy  with — the  Puritans,  who 
were  sore  at  heart  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  or  the 
Catholics,  who  were  no  less  bitter  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws — 
and  a  kind  of  vague  wish  arose  in  her 
heart  that  she  could  ask  Prudence  Shawe 
(who  paid  more  attention  to  such  matters, 
and  was,  in  fact,  wrapped  up  in  them)  be- 
fore sending  this  young  man  away  with 
his  letter  of  commendation  unopened. 

"Your  brother-in-law,  madam,  Dr. 
Hall,"  said  he,  seeing  that  she  did  not 
wish  him  to  leave  on  the  instant,  "is 
well  esteemed  bv  the  Catholic  gentry,  as 
I  hear." 

Judith  did  not  answer  that;  she  had 
been  rapidly  considering  what  she  could 
do  for  one  in  distress. 

' '  By  your  leave,  sir,  I  would  not  have 
you  go  away  without  making  further  in- 
quiry," said  she.  "I  will  myself  get  to 
know  how  my  father  is  inclined,  for  in- 
deed he  never  speaks  of  such  matters  to 
us  ;  and  sure  I  am  that,  whatever  be  his 
opinion,  no  harm  could  come  to  you 
through  seeking  his  friendship.  That  I 
am  sure  of.  If  you  are  in  distress,  that  is 
enough;  he  will  not  ask  you  whence  you 
come ;  nor  has  he  censure  for  any  one ;  and 
that  is  a  marvel  in  one  that  is  so  good 
a  man  himself,  that  he  hath  never  a  word 
of  blame  for  any  one,  neither  for  the  high- 
wayman that  was  taken  red-handed,  as  it 
were,  last  Sunday  near  to  Oxford — '  Why,' 
says  my  father,  'if  he  take  not  life,  and 


be  a  civil  gentleman,  I  grudge  him  not  a 
purse  or  two' — nor  for  a  lesser  criminal, 
my  cousin  Willie  Hart,  that  but  yester- 
day let  the  Portuguese  singing-bird  escape 
from  its  cage.  'Well,  well,' says  my  fa- 
ther, '  so  much  the  better,  if  only  it  can 
find  food  for  itself.'  Indeed,  you  need 
fear  naught  but  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness; and  sure  I  am  that  he  would  be  but 
ill  pleased  to  know  that  one  coming  from 
his  friend  Benjamin  Jonson  had  been  in 
the  neighborhood  and  gone  away  without 
having  speech  of  him." 

"But  this  is  no  matter  of  courtesy, 
sweet  lady,"  said  he.  "It  is  of  a  more 
dangerous  cast ;  and  I  must  be  wary.  If, 
now,  you  were  inclined  to  do  as  you  say — 
to  make  some  discreet  inquiry  as  to  your 
good  father's  sentiments—" 

"Not  from  himself,"  said  she,  quickly, 
and  with  some  color  mounting  to  her 
cheeks — "for  he  would  but  laugh  at  my 
speaking  of  such  things — but  from  my 
gossip  and  neighbor  I  think  I  could  gain 
sufficient  assurance  that  would  set  your 
fears  at  rest." 

"And  how  should  I  come  to  know  ?"  he 
said,  with  some  hesitation — for  this  looked 
much  like  asking  for  another  meeting. 

But  Judith  was  frank  enough.  If  she 
meant  to  confer  a  kindness,  she  did  not 
stay  to  be  too  scrupulous  about  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it. 

"If  it  were  convenient  that  you  could 
be  here  this  evening,"  said  she,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  "  Willie  Hart  and  my- 
self often  walk  over  to  Shottery  after  sup- 
per.    Then  could  I  let  you  know." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  thank  you  for  such 
a  favor  ?"  said  he. 

"Nay,  it  is  but  little,"  she  answered, 
"to  do  for  one  that  comes  from  my  fa- 
ther's friend." 

"Rare  Ben,  as  they  call  him,"  said  he, 
more  brightly.  ' '  And  now  I  bethink  me, 
kind  lady,  that  it  ill  becomes  me  to  have 
spoken  of  nothing  but  my  own  poor  affairs 
on  my  first  having  the  honor  of  meeting 
with  you.  Perchance  you  would  like  to 
hear  something  of  Master  Jonson,  and 
how  he  does  ?  May  I  accompany  you  on 
your  homeward  way  for  a  space,  if  you 
are  returning  to  the  town?  The  road 
here  is  quiet  enough  for  one  that  is  in 
hiding,  as  well  as  for  pleasant  walking; 
and  you  are  well  escorted,  too,"  he  add- 
ed, looking  at  the  grave  and  indifferent 
Don.  "With  such  a  master  as  your  fa- 
ther, and  such  a  sweet  mistress,  I  should 
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not  wonder  if  lie  became  as  famous  ;is 
Sir  .loliu  llan-infftoii's  l^ini<^a\y  that  the 
Pi'iiK^c^  askeil  about.  You  have  not  hc^ard 
of  him  V  —  the  marvellous  doj^-  tiiat  Sir 
John  would  intrust  with  mcssaj^es  all  tlie 
way  to  the  court  at  Greenwich  ;  and  he 
would  bring  back  the  answer  witliout 
more  ado.  I  wonder  not  that  Prince 
Henry  should  liave  asked  for  an  account 
of  all  his  feats  and  doing's." 

Now  insensibly  she  had  turned  and  be- 
gun to  walk  toward  Shottery  (for  she 
would  not  ask  this  unhappy  young  man 
to  court  the  light  of  the  open  highway), 
and  as  he  respectfully  accompanied  her 
his  talk  became  more  and  more  cheerful, 
so  that  one  would  scarcely  have  remem- 
bered that  he  w^as  in  hiding,  and  in  peril 
of  his  life  mayhap.  And  he  quickly  found 
that  she  was  most  interested  in  Jon  son  as 
being  her  father's  friend  and  intimate. 

"Indeed,  I  should  not  much  marvel  to 
hear  of  his  being  soon  in  this  very  town 
•of  Stratford,''  said  he,  "for  he  has  been 
talking  of  late — nay,  he  has  been  talking 
this  many  a  day  of  it,  but  who  knows 
when  the  adventure  will  take  place  ? — of 
travelling  all  the  way  to  Scotland  on  foot, 
and  writing  an  account  of  his  discoveries 
on  the  road.  And  then  he  has  a  mind  to 
get  to  the  lake  of  Lomond,  to  make  it  the 
scene  of  a  fisher  and  pastoral  play,  he 
says;  and  his  friend  Drummond  will  go 
with  him ;  and  they  speak  of  getting  still 
further  to  the  north,  and  being  th«  guests 
of  the  new  Scotch  lord,  Mackenzie  of  Kin- 
tail,  that  was  made  a  peer  last  winter. 
Nay,  friend  Ben,  though  at  times  he  gibes 
at  the  Scots,  at  other  times  he  will  boast 
of  his  Scotch  blood — for  his  grandfather,  as 
I  have  heard,  came  from  Annandale — and 
you  will  often  hear  him  say  that  whereas 
the  late  Queen  was  a  niggard  and  close- 
fisted,  this  Scotch  King  is  lavish  and  a 
generous  patron.  If  he  go  to  Scotland,  as 
is  his  purpose,  surely  he  will  come  by  way 
of  Stratford." 

"It  were  ill  done  of  him  else,"  said 
Judith.  But  truly  this  young  gentleman 
was  so  bent  on  entertaining  her  with  tales 
of  his  acquaintance  in  London,  and  with 
descriptions  of  the  court  shows  and  pa- 
geants, that  she  had  not  to  trouble  herself 
much  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"A  lavish  patron  the  King  has  been  to 
him  truly,"  he  continued,  stooping  to  pat 
the  Don's  head,  as  if  he  would  make 
friends  with  him  too,  "what  wath  the 
masks,  and  revels,  and  so  forth.     Their 


last  tiltings  at  Prince  Henry's  barriers  ex- 
ceeded everything  that  had  gone  ])efore, 
as  I  think— and  [  marvel  not  that  Ben 
was  found  at  his  b(*st,  seeing  how  the  King 
had  been  instructing  him.  Nay,  but  it 
was  a  happy  conceit  to  have  our  young 
Lord  of  the  Isles  addressed  by  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  and  have  King  Arthur  hand 
him  his  armor  out  of  the  clouds — " 

"  But  wh(;re  was  it,  good  sir  ?"  said  she 
(to  show  that  she  was  interested).  And 
now  he  seemed  so  cheerful  and  friendly 
that  she  ventured  to  steal  a  look  at  him. 
In  truth,  there  was  nothing  very  doleful 
or  tragic  in  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
handsomely  made  young  man,  of  about 
eight-and-twenty  or  so,  with  fine  features, 
a  somewhat  pale  and  sallow  complexion 
(that  distinguished  him  markedly  from 
the  rustic  red  and  white  and  sun-brown 
she  was  familiar  with),  and  eyes  of  a  sin- 
gular blackness  and  fire  that  were  exceed- 
ingly respectful;  but  that  could,  as  any 
one  might  see,  easily  break  into  mirth. 
He  was  well  habited  too,  for  now  he  had 
partly  thrown  his  travelling  cloak  aside, 
and  his  slashed  doublet  and  hose  and 
shoes  were  smart  and  clearly  of  a  town 
fashion.  He  wore  no  sword ;  in  his  belt 
there  was  only  a  small  dagger,  of  Vene- 
tian silver-work  on  the  handle,  and  with 
a  sheath  of  stamped  crimson  velvet.  ■ 

"Dear  lady,  you  must  have  heard  of 
them,"  he  continued,  lightly — "I  mean  of 
the  great  doings  in  the  banqueting-house 
at  Whitehall,  when  Prince  Henry  chal- 
lenged so  many  noble  lords.  'Twas  a 
brave  sight,  I  assure  you ;  the  King  and 
Queen  were  there,  and  the  ambassadors 
from  Spain  and  Venice,  and  a  great  and 
splendid  assemblage.  And  then,  when 
Ben's  speeches  came  to  bp  spoken,  there 
was  Cyril  Davy,  that  is  said  to  have  the 
best  woman's  voice  in  London,  as  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  he  came  forward 
and  said, 

^  Lest  any  yet  should  doubt^  or  might  mistake 
What  Nym.ph  I  am,  behold  the  ample  Lake 
Of  which  Pm  styled  ;  and  near  it  Merlin's  tomb'' ; 

and  then  King  Arthur  appeared,  and  our 
young  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  a  magic  shield 
handed  to  him.  Oh,  'twas  a  noble  sight, 
I  warrant  you  !  And  I  heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Southampton  aiid  all  of  them  were 
but  of  one  mind,  that  friend  Ben  had  nev- 
er done  better." 

Indeed,  the  young  man,  as  they  loitered 
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along  the  pretty  wooded  lane  in  the  hush 
of  the  warm  still  noqi^  (there  was  scarce 
enough  wind  to  make  a  rustle  in  the  great 
branching  elms),  anr'  as  he  talked  of  all 
manner  of  things  for  the  entertainment  of 
this  charming  companion  whom  a  happy 
chance  had  thrown  in  his  way,  seemed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  court  and  its 
doings,  and  all  the  busy  life  of  London. 
If  she  gathered  rightly,  he  had  himself 
been  present  when  the  King  and  the  nobles 
went  in  the  December  of  the  previous  year 
to  Deptford  to  witness  the  launching  of 
the  great  ship  of  the  East  India  Company 
— the  Trades  JSncrease,  it  was  called — for 
he  described  the  magnificent  banquet  in 
the  chief  cabin,  and  how  the  King  gave  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Governor,  a  fine 
chain  of  gold,  with  his  portrait  set  in  a 
jewel,  and  how  angry  his  Majesty  became 
when  they  found  that  the  ship  could  not 
be  launched  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
tide.  But  when  he  again  brought  in  the 
name  of  Jonson,  and  said  how  highly  the 
King  thought  of  his  writings,  and  what 
his  Majesty  had  said  of  this  or  the  other 
device  or  masque  that  had  been  command- 
ed of  liim,  Judith  grew  at  length  to  be  not 
so  pleased;  and  she  said,  with  some  as- 
perity, "But  the  King  holds  my  father  in 
honor  also,  for  he  wrote  him  a  letter  with 
his  own  hand." 

"I  heard  not  of  that,"  said  he,  but  of 
course  without  appearing  to  doubt  her 
word. 

"Nay,  but  I  saw  it,"  said  she — "I  saw 
the  letter;  and  I  did  not  think  it  well  that 
my  father  should  give  it  to  Julius  Shawe, 
for  there  are  some  others  that  would  have 
valued  it  as  much  as  he — yes,  and  been 
more  proud  of  it,  too." 

"His  own  daughter,  perchance?"  he 
said,  gently. 

Judith  did  not  speak.  It  was  a  sore 
subject  with  her;  indeed,  she  had  cried 
in  secret,  and  bitterly,  when  she  learned 
that  the  letter  had  been  casually  given 
away,  for  her  father  seemed  to  put  no 
great  store  by  it.  However,  that  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  unhappy  young  gen- 
tleman that  was  in  hiding.  And  soon  she 
had  dismissed  it  from  her  mind,  and  was 
engaged  in  fixing  the  exact  time  at  which, 
as  she  hoped,  she  would  be  able  to  bring 
him  that  assurance,  or  that  caution,  in  the 
evening. 

' '  I  think  it  must  be  the  province  of  wo- 
men to  be  kind  to  the  unfortunate,"  said 
he,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  cottages ; 


and  he  seemed  to  linger  and  hesitate  in 
his  walk,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  going  fur- 
ther. 

"It  is  but  a  small  kindness,"  said  she; 
"and  I  hope  it  will  bring  you  and  my  fa- 
ther together.  He  has  but  just  returned 
from  London,  and  you  will  not  have  much 
news  to  give  him  from  his  friend ;  but  you 
will  be  none  the  less  welcome,  for  all  are 
welcome  to  him,  but  especially  those  whom 
he  can  aid." 

"If  I  were  to  judge  of  the  father  by 
the  daughter,  I  should  indeed  expect  a 
friendly  treatment,"  said  he,  with  much 
courtesy. 

"Nay,  but  it  is  so  simple  a  matter," said 
she. 

"Then  fare  you  well.  Mistress  Judith," 
said  he,  "  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  guess 
at  a  name  that  I  have  heard  named  in  Lon- 
don." 

"Oh,  no,  sir?"  said  she,  glancing  up 
with  some  inquiry. 

"But  indeed,  indeed,"  said  he,  gal- 
lantly. "And  who  can  wonder  ?  'Twas 
friend  Ben  that  I  heard  speak  of  you;  I 
marvel  not  that  he  carried  your  praises  so 
far.  But  now,  sweet  lady,  that  I  see  you 
would  go — and  I  wish  not  to  venture  near- 
er the  village  there — may  I  beseech  of  you 
at  parting  a  further  grace  and  favor  ?  It 
is  that  you  would  not  reveal  to  any  one, 
no  matter  what  trust  you  may  jjut  in  them, 
that  you  have  seen  me  or  spoken  with 
me.  You  know  not  my  name,  it  is  true, 
though  I  would  willingly  confide  it  to  you 
— indeed,  it  is  Leof  ric  Hope,  madam ;  but  if 
it  were  merely  known  that  you  had  met 
with  a  stranger,  curious  eyes  might  be  on 
the  alert." 

"Fear  not,  sir,"  said  she,  looking  at 
him  in  her  frank  way — and  there  was  a 
kind  of  friendliness,  too,  and  sympathy  in 
her  regard.  "Your  secret  is  surely  safe 
in  my  keeping.  I  can  promise  you  that 
none  shall  know  through  me  that  you  are 
in  the  neighborhood.  Farewell,  good  sir. 
I  hope  your  fortunes  will  mend  speedily." 

"God  keep  you,  sweet  Mistress  Judith," 
said  he,  raising  his  hat  and  bowing  low, 
and  not  even  asking  to  be  allowed  to  take 
her  hand.  ' '  If  my  ill  fortune  should  car- 
ry it  so  that  I  see  you  not  again,  at  least  I 
will  treasure  in  my  memory  a  vision  of 
kindness  and  beauty  that  I  trust  will  re- 
main forever  there.  Farewell,  gentle 
lady;  I  am  your  debtor." 

And  so  they  parted ;  and  he  stood  look- 
ing after  her  and  the  great  dog  as  they 
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piissed  tlii'ou^^h  tlio  iiK^adovvs;  iiud  she  was 
inakiii«^-  all  the  haste  she  niig-ht,  for  al- 
thouj^'h,  when  Judith's  father  was  at 
home,  the  dinner  liour  was  at  twelve  in- 
stead of  at  eleven,  still  it  would  take  lier 
all  the  time  to  be  punctual,  and  she  waSJ 
scrupulous  iu)t  to  oilend.  He  stood  look- 
iu<»'  after  her  as  lojig-  as  she  was  in  sight, 
and  then  he  turned  away,  saying-  to  him- 
self: 

*'Why,  our  Ben  did  not  tell  us  a  tithe 
of  the  truth ! — for  why  ? — because  it  was 
with  his  tongue,  and  not  with  his  pen, 
that  he  described  her.  By  heaven,  she  is 
a  marvel!— and  I  dare  be  sworn,  now, 
that  half  the  clowns  in  Stratford  imagine 
themselves  in  love  with  her." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WITHIN-DOORS. 

When  in  the  afternoon  Judith  sought 
out  her  gentle  gossip,  and  with  much  cau- 
tious tact  and  discretion  began  to  unfold 
her  perplexities  to  her.  Prudence  was  not 
only  glad  enough  to  hear  nothing  further 
of  the  wizard — who  seemed  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  Judith's  mind  altogether  by 
the  actual  occurrences  of  the  morning — but 
also  she  became  possessed  with  a  secret 
wonder  and  Joy;  for  she  thought  that  at 
last  her  dearest  and  closest  friend  was 
awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
spiritual  things,  and  that  henceforth  there 
would  be  a  bond  of  confidence  between 
them  far  more  true  and  abiding  than  any 
that  had  been  before.  But  soon  she  dis- 
covered that  politics  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  these  hesitating  inquiries;  and  at 
length  the  bewildered  Prudence  found  the 
conversation  narrowing  and  narrowing 
itself  to  this  definite  question :  Whether, 
supposing  there  were  a  young  man  charged 
with  complicity  in  a  Catholic  plot,  or  per- 
haps having  been  compromised  in  some 
former  affair  of  the  kind,  and  supposing 
him  to  appeal  to  her  father,  would  he, 
Judith's  father,  probably  be  inclined  to 
shelter  him  and  conceal  him,  and  give 
him  what  aid  was  possible  until  he  might 
get  away  from  the  country  ? 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  Judith  ?"  said 
Prudence,  in  dismay.  ' '  Have  you  seen 
any  one  ?  What  is't  you  mean  ?  Have 
you  seen  one  of  the  desperate  men  that 
were  concerned  with  Catesby  ?" 

Indeed,  it  was  not  likely  that  either  of 


these  two  Warwickshire  maidf^ns  had  al- 
ready forg()tt(;n  th(;  t(3rrible  tidings  that 
rang  through  the  land  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore, when  the  Gunpowder  Treason  was 
discovered;  nor  how  the  conspirators  fled 
into  this  very  county;  nor  yet  how  in  the 
following  January,  on  a  bitterly  cold  and 
snowy  day,  there  was  brought  into  tlie 
town  the  news  of  the  executions  in  St. 
Paul's  church-yard  and  at  Westminster. 
And,  in  truth,  when  Prudence  Shawe  men- 
tioned Catesby 's  name,  Judith's  cheek  turn- 
ed pale.  It  was  but  for  an  instant.  She  ban- 
ished the  ungenerous  thought  the  moment 
that  it  occurred  to  her.  No,  she  was  sure 
that  the  unhappy  young  man  who  had 
appealed  to  her  compassion  could  not  have 
been  concerned  in  any  such  bloody  enter- 
prise. His  speech  w^as  too  gentle  for  that. 
Had  he  not  declared  that  he  only  wanted 
time  to  prove  his  innocence  ?  It  is  true 
he  had  said  something  about  his  friends  in 
Flanders,  and  often  enough  had  she  heard 
the  Puritan  divines  denouncing  Flanders 
as  the  very  hot-bed  of  the  machinations 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  that  this  young  man 
might  have  friends  amongst  the  Jesuits 
did  not  appear  to  her  as  being  in  itself  a 
criminal  thing,  any  more  than  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  a  Catholic  was  sufficient 
of  itself  to  deprive  him  of  her  frank  and 
generous  sympathy. 

' '  I  may  not  answer  you  yea  nor  nay, 
sweet  mouse, "  said  she ;  ' '  but  assure  your- 
self that  I  am  not  in  league  with  any  des- 
perate villain.  I  but  put  a  case.  We 
live  in  quiet  times  now,  do  we  not,  good 
Prue?  and  I  take  it  that  those  who  like  not 
the  country  are  free  to  leave  it.  But  tell 
me,  if  my  father  were  to  speak  openly, 
which  of  the  parties  would  he  most  affect  ? 
And  how  stands  he  with  the  King  ?  Nay, 
the  King  himself,  of  what  religion  is  he  at 
heart,  think  you  ?" 

"These  be  questions!"  said  Prudence, 
staring  aghast  at  such  ignorance. 

"  I  but  use  my  ears,"  said  Judith,  indif- 
ferently, "and  the  winds  are  not  more 
variable  than  the  opinions  that  one  listens 
to.  Well  you  know  it,  Prue.  Here  is  one 
that  says  the  King  is  in  conscience  a  pa- 
pist, as  his  mother  was ;  and  that  he  gave 
a  guarantee  to  the  Catholic  gentry  ere  he 
came  to  the  throne ;  and  that  soon  or  late 
we  shall  have  mass  again ;  and  then  comes 
another  with  the  story  that  the  Pope  is 
hot  and  angry  because  the  King  misuseth 
him  in  his  speech,  calling  him  Antichrist 
and  the  like ;  and  that  he  has  complained 
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to  the  French  King  on  the  matter,  and 
that  there  is  even  talk  of  excommunica- 
tion. What  can  Oite  believe?  How  is 
one  to  know?  Indeed,  good  mouse,  you 
would  have  me  more  anxious  about  such 
things;  but  why  should  one  add  to  one's 
difficulties  ?  I  am  content  to  be  like  my 
father,  and  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel." 

"Your  wit  is  too  great  for  me,  dear 
Judith,"  her  friend  said,  rather  sadly; 
"and  I  will  not  argue  with  you.  But 
well  I  know  there  may  be  a  calmness  that 
is  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  and  that 
is  slothful  and  sinful ;  and  there  may  be  a 
calmness  that  is  of  assured  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that  I  trust 
your  father  has  attained  to.  That  he 
should  keep  aside  from  disputes,  I  can 
well  understand." 

"But  touching  the  King,  dear  cousin," 
said  Judith,  who  had  her  own  ends  in 
view.  "  How  stands  my  father  with  the 
King  and  his  religion  ?  Nay,  but  I  know, 
and  every  one  knows,  that  in  all  other 
matters  they  are  friends ;  for  your  brother 
has  the  King's  letter — " 

"  That  I  wish  you  had  yourself,  Judith, 
since  your  heart  is  set  upon  it,"  said  her 
companion,  gently. 

Judith  did  not  answer  that. 

"But  as  regards  religion,  sweet  Prue, 
what  think  you  my  father  would  most  fa- 
vor, were  there  a  movement  any  way  ? — a 
change  to  the  ancient  faith,  perchance  ?" 

She  threw  out  the  question  with  a  kind 
of  studied  carelessness,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  speculation;  but  there  was  a 
touch  of  warmth  in  Prudence's  answer : 

"What,  then,  Judith  ?  You  think  he 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  land,  and 
give  us  over  again  to  the  priests  and  their 
idol-worship?  I  trow  not."  Then  some- 
thing seemed  to  occur  to  her  suddenly. 
"But  if  you  have  any  doubt,  Judith,  I 
can  set  your  mind  at  rest — of  a  surety  I 
■can." 

"  How,  then,  dear  mouse  ?" 

' '  I  will  tell  you  the  manner  of  it.  No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  evening  I  was 
seated  at  the  window  reading — it  was  the 
volume  that  Dr.  Hall  brought  me  from 
Worcester,  and  that  I  value  more  and 
more  the  longer  I  read  it — and  your  father 
came  into  the  house  asking  for  Julius. 
So  I  put  the  book  on  the  table,  with  the 
face  downward,  and  away  I  went  to  seek 
for  my  brother.  Well,  then,  sweet  cousin, 
when  I  came  back  to  the  room,  there  was 
your  father  standing  at  the  window  read- 


ing the  book  that  I  had  left,  and  I  would 
not  disturb  him;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  page,  he  turned,  saying,  '  Good 
bishop!  good  bishop!'  and  putting  down 
the  book  on  the  table  just  as  he  had  found 
it.  Dear  Judith,  I  hope  you  will  think  it 
no  harm  and  no  idle  curiosity  that  made 
me  take  up  the  book  as  soon  as  my  brother 
was  come  in,  and  examine  the  passage,  and 
mark  it — " 

'  'Harm ! — bless  thee,  sweetheart !"  Judith 
exclaimed.  An  d  she  added,  eagerly :  ' '  But 
have  you  the  book  ?  Will  you  read  it  to 
me?  Is  it  about  the  King?  Do,  dear 
cousin,  read  to  me  what  it  was  that  my 
father  approved.  Beshrew  me !  but  I 
shall  have  to  take  to  school  lessons,  after 
all,  lest  I  outlive  even  your  gentle  pa- 
tience." 

Straightway  Prudence  had  gone  to  a 
small  cupboard  of  boxes  in  which  she  kept 
all  her  most  valued  possessions,  and  from 
thence  she  brought  a  stout  little  volume, 
which,  as  Judith  perceived,  had  a  tiny 
book-mark  of  satin  projecting  from  the 
red-edged  leaves. 

"Much  comfort  indeed  have  I  found  in 
these  Comfortable  Notes,"  said  she.  "I 
wish,  Judith,  you,  that  can  think  of  every- 
thing, would  tell  me  how  I  am  to  show  to 
Dr.  Hall  that  I  am  more  and  more  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  goodness.  What  can  I 
do  ? — words  are  such  poor  things !" 

' '  But  the  passage,  good  Prue — what 
was't  he  read  ?  I  pray  you  let  me  hear," 
said  Judith,  eagerly ;  for  here,  indeed, 
might  be  a  key  to  many  mysteries. 

"Listen,  then,"  said  her  companion, 
opening  the  book.  "The  Bishop,  you  un- 
derstand, Judith,  is  speaking  of  the  sacri- 
fices the  Jews  made  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say : 

"  'Thus  had  this  people  their  peace-of- 
ferings; that  is,  duties  of  thankfulness  to 
their  God  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
vouchsafed  unto  them.  And  most  fit  it 
was  that  He  should  often  be  thanked  for 
such  favors.  The  like  mercies  and  good- 
ness remain  to  us  at  this  day :  are  we  ei- 
ther freed  from  the  duty  or  left  without 
means  to  perform  it  ?  No,  no ;  but  as  they 
had  oxen  and  kine,  and  sheep  and  goats, 
then  appointed  and  allowed,  so  have  we 
the  calves  of  our  lips  and  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  still  remaining  for  us,  and 
as  strictly  required  of  us  as  these  (in  those 
days)  were  of  them.  Oft'er  them  up,  then, 
with  a  free  heart  and  with  a  feeling  soul. 
Our  peace  is  great;  our  prosperity  com- 
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fortiiblo;  our  God  most  sweet  and  kind; 
and  sliiill  wo  not  ofiVr  ?  The  public  is 
sweet,  the  i)rivate  is  sweet,  and  for^^et  you 
to  oUer  ^  We  lay  us  down  and  take  our 
rest,  and  this  our  God  niaketh  us  dwell  in 
safety.  Oh,  where  is  youi-  ol!"erin«^  ^  We 
rise  again  and  ^o  to  our  labor,  and  a  dog 
is  not  heard  to  move  his  tongue  among 
us:  Owe  we  no  otfering  ?  O  Lord,  O  I-K)rd, 
make  us  thankful  to  Thee  for  these  mer- 
cies: the  whole  state  we  live  in,  for  the 
connnon  and  our  several  souls,  for  several 
mercies  now  many  years  enjoyed !  O  touch 
us;  O  turn  us  from  our  fearful  dullness, 
and  abusing  of  this  so  sweet,  so  long,  and 
so  happy  peace  I  Continue  thy  sacred 
servant' — surely  you  know,  Judith,  whom 
he  means — '  the  chiefest  means  under 
Thee  of  this  our  comfort,  and  ever  still 
furnish  him  with  wise  helps,  truly  fearing 
Thee,  and  truly  loving  him.  Let  our 
heads  go  to  the  grave  in  this  peace,  if  it 
may  be  Thy  blessed  pleasure,  and  our  eyes 
never  see  the  change  of  so  happy  an  es- 
tate. Make  us  thankful  and  full  of  peace- 
otferings;  be  Thou  still  ours,  and  ever 
merciful.     Amen  I  Amen  I'  " 

"And  what  said  he,  sweet  Prue — what 
said  my  father  ?"  Judith  asked,  though  her 
eyes  were  distant  and  thoughtful. 

"  'Good  bishop  1  good  bishop'.'  said  he, 
as  if  he  were  right  well  pleased,  and  he 
put  down  the  book  on  the  table.  Nay, 
you  may  be  certain,  Judith,  that  your  fa- 
ther would  have  naught  to  do  with  the 
desperate  men  that  would  fain  upset  the 
country,  and  bring  wars  among  us.  and 
hand  us  over  to  the  Pope  again.  I  have 
heard  of  such ;  I  have  heard  that  many  of 
the  great  families  have  but  a  lip  loyalty, 
and  have  malice  at  their  heart,  and  would 
willingly  plunge  the  land  in  blood  if  they 
could  put  the  priests  in  power  over  us 
again.  Be  sure  your  father  is  not  of  that 
mind." 

' '  But  if  one  were  in  distress.  Prudence. '' 
said  the  other,  absently,  "perchance  with 
a  false  charge  hanging  over  him  that 
could  be  disproved— say  that  one  were  in 
hiding,  and  only  anxious  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence, or  to  get  away  from  the  country, 
is  my  father  likely  to  look  coldly  on  such 
a  one  in  misfortune  ?  No,  no,  surely,  sweet 
mouse  I" 

"But  of  whom  do  you  speak,  Judith?" 
exclaimed  her  friend,  regarding  her  with 
renewed  alarm.  ' '  It  can  not  be  that  you 
know  of  such  a  one  ?  Judith,  I  beseech 
you  speak  plainly :     You  have  met  with 


some  stranger  tliat  is  unknown  to  your 
own  people?  You  said  you  had  but  put 
a  ca.se,  but  now  you  speak  as  if  you  knew 
the  man.  I  beseech  you,  for  the  love  be- 
tween us,  .speak  ])lainly  to  me,  Judith  I" 

"I  may  not,"'  .said  the  other,  rising. 
And  then  she  added,  more  lightly,  "  Nay, 
have  no  fear,  sweet  Prue;  if  there  be  any 
danger,  it  is  not  I  that  run  it,  and  soon 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  my  with- 
holding the  secret  from  vou,  if  secret  there 
be." 

"I  can  not  understand  you.  Judith," 
said  her  friend,  with  the  pale,  gentle  face 
full  of  a  tender  wistfulness  and  anxiety. 

"Such  timid  eyes'.''  said  Judith,  laugh- 
ing good-naturedly.  "Indeed,  Prudence, 
I  have  seen  no  ghost,  and  goodman  Wiz- 
ard has  failed  me  utterly;  nor  sprite  nor 
phantom  has  been  near  me.  In  sooth  I 
have  buried  poor  Tom's  bit  of  rosemary  to 
little  purpose.  And  now  I  must  get  me 
home,  for  Master  Parson  comes  this  after- 
noon, and  I  will  but  wait  the  preaching  to 
hear  Susan  sing:  'tis  worth  the  penance. 
Farewell,  sweet  mouse;  get  you  rid  of 
your  alarm.  The  sky  will  clear  all  in 
good  time.'' 

So  tliey  kissed  each  other,  and  she  left: 
still  in  much  perplexity,  it  is  true,  but  nev- 
ertheless resolved  to  tell  the  young  man 
honestly  and  plainly  the  result  of  her  in- 
quiries. 

As  it  turned  out,  she  was  to  hear  some- 
thing more  about  the  King  and  politics 
and  religion  that  afternoon;  for  when  she 
got  home  to  New  Place,  Master  Blaise  was 
already  there,  and  he  was  eagerly  discuss- 
ing with  Judith's  mother  and  her  sister 
the  last  news  that  had  been  brought  from 
London;  or  rather  he  was  expounding  it, 
with  emphatic  assertions  and  denuncia- 
tions that  the  women-folk  received  for  the 
most  part  with  a  mute  but  quite  apparent 
sympathy.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about 
six-and-twent\',  rather  inclined  to  be  stout, 
but  with  strongly  lined  features,  fair  com- 
plexion and  hair,  an  intellectual  forehead, 
and  sharp  and  keen  gray  eyes.  The  one 
point  that  recommended  him  to  Judith's 
favor — which  he  openly  and  frankly,  but 
with  perfect  independence,  sought — was 
the  uncompromising  manner  in  which  he 
professed  his  opinions.  These  frequent- 
ly angered  her,  and  even  at  times  roused 
her  to  passionate  indignation  ;  and  yet, 
oddly  enough,  she  had  a  kind  of  lurking 
admiration  for  the  very  honesty  that 
scorned  to  curry  favor  with  her  by  means 
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of  any  suppression  or  evasion.  It  may 
be  that  there  was  a  ti^^ce  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  in  this  attitude  of  the  young 
parson,  who  was  shrewd-headed  as  well 
as  clear-eyed,  and  was  as  quick  as  any  to 
read  the  fearless  quality  of  Judith's  char- 
acter. At  ail  events,  he  would  not  yield 
to  any  of  her  prejudices  ;  he  would  not 
stoop  to  flatter  her;  he  would  not  abate 
one  jot  of  his  protests  against  the  vanity 
and  pride,  the  heathenish  show  and  ex- 
travagance, of  women  ;  the  heinousness 
and  peril  of  indifferentism  in  matters  of 
doctrine  ;  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  life 
of  them  that  countenanced  stage  plays 
and  such  like  devilish  iniquities.  It  was 
this  last  that  was  the  real  stumbling-block 
and  contention  between  them.  Some- 
times Judith's  eyes  burned.  Once  she 
rose  and  got  out  of  the  room.  "  If  I  were 
a  man.  Master  Parson,"  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  with  shut  teeth, "  by  the  life  of  me 
I  would  whip  you  from  Stratford  town  to 
Warwick!"  And  indeed  there  was  ordi- 
narily a  kind  of  armed  truce  between 
these  two,  so  that  no  stranger  or  acquaint- 
ance could  very  easily  decide  what  their 
precise  relations  were,  although  every  one 
knew  that  Judith's  mother  and  sister  held 
the  young  divine  in  great  favor,  and  would 
fain  have  had  him  of  the  family. 

At  this  moment  of  Judith's  entrance 
he  was  much  exercised,  as  has  been  said, 
on  account  of  the  news  that  was  but  just 
come  from  London — how  that  the  King 
was  driving  at  still  further  impositions  be- 
cause of  the  Commons  begrudging  him  sup- 
plies ;  and  naturally  Master  Blaise  warmly 
approved  of  the  Commons,  that  had  been 
for  granting  the  liberties  to  the  Puritans 
which  the  King  had  refused.  And  not 
only  was  this  the  expression  of  a  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  he  maintained 
as  an  individual — and  as  a  very  emphatic 
individual  too — that  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  the  wardships  and  purveyances 
and  what  not,  were  monstrous  and  abom- 
inable, and  a  way  of  escape  from  the  just 
restraint  of  Parliament,  and  he  declared 
with  a  sudden  vehemence  that  he  would 
rather  perish  at  the  stake  than  contribute 
a  single  benevolence  to  the  royal  purse. 
Judith's  mother,  a  tall,  slight,  silver-hair- 
ed woman,  with  eyes  that  had  once  been 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  but  now  were 
grown  somewhat  sad  and  worn,  and  her 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  who  was  dark- 
er than  her  sister  Judith  as  regarded  hair 
and  eyebrows,  but  who  had  blue-gray  eyes 


of  a  singular  clearness  and  quickness  and 
intelligence,  listened  and  acquiesced ;  but 
perhaps  they  were  better  pleased  when 
they  found  the  young  parson  come  out  of 
that  vehement  mood ;  though  still  he  was 
sharp  of  tongue  and  sarcastic,  saying  as  an 
excuse  for  the  King  that  now  he  was  re- 
venging himself  on  the  English  Puritans 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who 
had  harried  him  not  a  little.  He  had  not 
a  word  for  Judith ;  he  addressed  his  dis- 
course entirely  to  the  other  two.  And  she 
was  content  to  sit  aside,  for  indeed  this 
discontent  with  the  crown  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans  was  nothing  strange  or  novel 
to  her,  and  did  not  in  the  least  help  to 
solve  her  present  perplexity. 

And  now  the  maids  (for  Judith's  father 
w^ould  have  no  serving-men,  nor  stable- 
men, nor  husbandmen  of  any  grade  what- 
ever, come  within-doors ;  the  work  of  the 
house  was  done  entirely  by  women-folk) 
entered  to  prepare  the  long  oaken  table  for 
supper,  seeing  which  Master  Blaise  sug- 
gested that  before  that  meal  it  might  be 
as  well  to  devote  a  space  to  divine  wor- 
ship. So  the  maids  were  bidden  to  stay 
their  preparations,  and  to  remain,  seating 
themselves  dutifully  on  a  bench  brought 
crosswise,  and  the  others  sat  at  the  table 
in  their  usual  chairs,  while  the  preacher 
opened  the  large  Bible  that  had  been  fetch- 
ed for  him,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  ex- 
pounding as  he  went  along.  This  run- 
ning commentary  was,  in  fact,  a  sermon 
applied  to  all  the  evils  of  the  day,  as  the 
various  verses  happened  to  offer  texts ;  and 
the  ungodliness  and  the  vanity  and  the 
turning  away  from  the  Lord  that  Jere- 
miah lamented  were  attributed  in  no  un- 
sparing fashion  to  the  town  of  Stratford 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof :  ' '  Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  O  house  of  Jacob,  and 
all  the  families  of  the  house  of  Israel :  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  What  iniquity  have  your 
fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone 
far  from  me,  and  have  walked  after  van- 
ity, and  are  become  vain?"  Nor  did  he 
spare  himself  and  his  own  calling:  "The 
priests  said  not,  Where  is  the  Lord  ?  and 
they  that  should  minister  the  law  knew 
me  not :  the  pastors  also  offended  against 
me,  and  the  prophets  prophesied  in  Baal, 
and  went  after  things  that  did  not  profit." 
And  there  were  bold  paraphrases  and  in- 
ductions, too  :  ' '  What  hast  thou  now  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  waters 
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of  Nilus:'  orwiiat  inakcst  thou  in  Uh^  way 
of  Assliur,  lodi'iiik  the  waters  of  Mi(^  rivers" 
Was  not  tliat  th(;  s(;okiji<j^  of  stniiio-c  oh- 
jects— of  I)auhh's,  1111(1  jewels,  and  silks,  a  lid 
other  iiistnuneiits  of  vanity— from  abroad, 
from  tlie  i)a|)ist  hiiid  of  France,  to  lure 
the  eye  and  deceive  the  senses,  and  turn 
away  tlu^  mind  from  the  dwellinir  on  holy 
thinfj^s?  "Can  a  maid  for<4et  her  orna- 
ment, or  a  bride  her  attire  ?  yet  my  people 
have  foro^otten  me  days  without  number." 
This  was,  indeed,  a  fruitful  text,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Juditli  was  indirectly  ad- 
monished to  regard  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  lier  mother's  and  sister's  attire ;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  her 
having  in  her  mind  at  this  very  moment 
some  vague  fancy  that  as  soon  as  supper 
was  over  she  would  go  to  her  own  cham- 
ber and  take  out  a  certain  beaver  liat.  She 
did  not  often  wear  it,  for  it  was  a  present 
that  her  father  had  once  brought  her  from 
London ,  and  it  was  ranked  among  her  most 
precious  treasures ;  but  surely  on  this  even- 
ing (she  was  saying  to  herself)  it  was  fit- 
ting that  she  should  wear  it,  not  from  any 
personal  vanity,  but  to  the  end  that  this 
young  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  know 
several  of  her  father's  acquaintances  in 
London,  should  understand  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  owner  of  New  Place  was  no  mere 
country  wench,  ignorant  of  what  was  in 
the  fashion.  It  is  grievous  that  she  should 
have  been  concerned  with  such  frivolous 
thouglits.  However,  the  chapter  came  to 
an  end  in  due  time. 

Then  good  Master  Blaise  said  that  they 
would  sing  the  One-hundred-and-thirty- 
seventh  Psalm;  and  this  was  truly  what 
Judith  had  been  waiting  for.  She  herself 
was  but  an  indifferent  singer.  She  could 
do  little  more  than  hum  such  snatches  of 
old  songs  as  occurred  to  her  during  her 
careless  rambles,  and  that  only  for  her 
private  ear ;  but  her  sister  Susanna  had  a 
most  noble,  pure,  and  clear  contralto  voice, 
that  could  at  any  time  bring  tears  to  Ju- 
dith's eyes,  and  that,  when  she  joined  in 
the  choral  parts  of  the  service  in  church, 
made  many  a  young  man's  heart  to  trem- 
ble strangely.  In  former  days  she  used 
to  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  lute ; 
but  that  was  given  over  now.  Once  or 
twice  Judith  had  brought  the  discarded 
instrument  to  her,  and  said, 

"Susan,  sweet  Susan,  for  once,  for  once 
only,  sing  to  me  '  The  rose  is  from  my  gar- 
den gone.^ " 

"Why,  then — to   make   you  cry,  silly 


oiK^  ^"  th(^  (d(l(U"  sister  would  answcrr. 
"  What  ]>rofit  those  idle  teai-s,  cliild,  that 
are  but  a  luxury  and  a  sinful  indulgence  ?" 

"Susan,  but  once!"  .Juditli  would  plead 
(with  tlie  tears  almost  already  in  her  eyes) 
—  "once  only,  '  The  rose  is  from  my  gar- 
den gone.^  Ther(i  is  none  can  sing  it  like 
you." 

But  the  elder  sister  was  obdurate,  as  she 
considered  was  right;  and  Judith,  as  she 
walked  through  the  meadows  in  the  even- 
ing, would  sometimes  try  tlie  song  for  her- 
self, tliinking,  or  endeavoring  to  think, 
that  she  could  hear  in  it  the  pathetic  vi- 
bration of  her  sister's  voice.  Indeed,  at 
this  moment  the  small  congregation  as- 
sembled around  the  table  would  doubtless 
have  been  deeply  shocked  had  they  known 
with  what  a  purely  secular  delight  Judith 
was  now  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
psalm.  There  was  but  one  Bible  in  the 
house,  so  that  Master  Blaise  read  out  the 
first  two  lines  (lest  any  of  the  maids  might 
have  a  lax  memory) : 

"  Whe?i  as  we  sat  in  Babylon^ 
The  rivers  round  about ;" 

and  that  they  sang;  then  they  proceeded 
in  like  manner : 

'■'■  And  in  remembrance  of  Sion., 
The  tears  for  grief  burst  out ; 
We  hanged  our  harps  and  instruments 

The  willow-trees  upon  ; 
For  in  that  j)lace  men  for  their  use 
Had  planted  many  a  one.'''' 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Judith  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  her  sister's  singing  that  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask  herself  wheth- 
er this  psalm,  too,  had  not  been  chosen 
with  some  regard  to  the  good  preacher's 
discontent  with  those  in  power.  At  all 
events,  he  read  out,  and  they  sang,  no 
further  than  these  two  verses : 

"  Then  they  to  whom  we  prisoriers  were^ 
Said  to  us  tauntingly  : 
Now  let  us  hear  your  Hebrew  songs 

And  pleasant  melody. 
Alas  !  {said  we)  loho  can  once  frame 

His  sorrowfd  heart  to  sing 
The  praises  of  our  loving  God 
77ms  wider  a  strange  king? 

"  But  yet  if  I  Jerusalem 

Out  of  my  heart  let  slide. 
Then  let  my  fingers  quite  forget 

The  warbling  harp  to  guide  ; 
And  let  my  tongue  within  niy  mouth 

Be  tied  forever  fast, 
If  that  I  joy  before  I  see 

Thy  full  deliverance  past''' 

Then  there  was  a   short   and   earnest 
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prayer;  and,  that  over,  the  maids  set  to 
work  to  get  forward  the  supper;  and 
young"  Willie  Hart  was  called  in  from  the 
garden — Judith's  father  being-  away  at 
Wilmcote  on  some  important  business 
there.  In  due  course  of  time,  supper  be- 
ing finished,  and  a  devout  thanksgiving 
said,  Judith  was  free;  and  instantly  she 
fled  away  to  her  own  chamber  to  don  her 
bravery.  It  was  not  vanity  (she  again 
said  to  herself),  it  was  that  her  father's 
daughter  should  show  that  she  knew^  what 
was  due  to  him  and  his  standing  in  the 
town;  and,  indeed,  as  she  now  regarded 
herself  in  the  little  mirror — she  wore  a  half- 
circle  farthingale,  and  had  on  one  of  her 
smartest  ruffs — and  when  she  set  on  her 
head  of  short  brown  curls  this  exceeding- 
ly pretty  hat  (it  was  of  gray  beaver  above, 
and  underneath  it  was  lined  with  black 
satin,  and  all  around  the  rim  was  a  row 
of  hollow  brass  beads  that  tinkled  like 
small  bells),  she  was  quite  well  satisfied 
with  her  appearance,  and  that  she  was 
fairly  entitled  to  be.  Then  she  went 
down  and  summoned  her  sweetheart  Wil- 
lie, to  act  as  her  companion  and  protector 
and  ally;  and  together  these  two  passed 
forth  from  the  house  —  into  the  golden 
clear  evening. 


THE  DOCTOR-KILLING  OREGON S. 

THE  scenes  to  which  I  invite  your  at- 
tention occurred  in  the  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia — a  region  remarkable  for  its  wild 
and  weird  character.  The  Columbia  Riv- 
er is  there  throttled  or  compressed  into 
"dalles,"  or  long,  narrow,  and  broken 
troughs,  bordered  by  rocky,  misshapen 
ridges  of  volcanic  rocks,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  pecZregaZ,  thrown  around  in  the 
most  grotesque  manner.  And  rightly  did 
Theodore  Winthrop  (in  his  Canoe  and 
Saddle)  there  locate  his  war  of  the  de- 
mons, whose  w^eapons  were  huge  rocks 
hurled  at  each  other,  and  left  up  and  down 
the  Columbia  for  several  miles,  scattered 
about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner. 

If  there  was  anything  that  afforded  re- 
lief to  the  eye,  it  was  when  in  the  vicinity 
the  large  hills  of  indurated  clay,  made  by 
the  erosion  of  ages,  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  rounded  citadels,  and  the  colum- 
nar basalt  took  shapes  not  unlike  forti- 
fications, amphitheatres,  and  abandoned 
fepdal  castles.  All  these  had,  as  a  presid- 
ing sentinel  over  the  landscape,  the  sub- 
lime peak  Mount  Hood,  an  extinct  volca- 


no, snow-capped,  about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant. 

I  was  there  in  command  of  the  military 
post  in  the  spring  of  1853  (before  there 
was  an  immigrant  farm  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains),  when  several  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  small  tribes  of  Indians  in 
that  vicinity,  Waskows,  Wishrams,  and 
Des  Chutes,  called  upon  me,  with  an  in- 
terpreter, to  invoke  my  aid  to  suppress  a 
most  extraordinary  custom  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  of  killing  their  doc- 
tors, or  medicine-men,  if  they  did  not  cure 
their  patients.  During  the  previous  v\^in- 
ter  three  doctors  in  that  neighborhood  had 
been  killed  for  that  reason,  and  it  was  done 
by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  case  was  a  serious  and  startling  one, 
appealing  powerfully  to  my  humanity. 
That  those  venerable  and  respected  practi- 
tioners of  the  healing  art  should  be  held 
to  such  a  fearful  responsibility  was  revolt- 
ing to  civilized  ears.  It  Avas  a  custom  of 
all  the  tribes  (the  very  best)  in  Oregon 
and  Northern  California.  For  although 
I  was  told  that  in  that  advanced  and  semi- 
civilized  tribe,  the  Nez  Perces  (the  Choc- 
taws  and  Cherokees  of  the  Pacific),  only 
two  murders  had  occurred  in  twelve  years, 
yet  those  were  of  doctors. 

It  did  not  diminish  my  interest  in  the 
subject  v^hen  it  appeared  that  these  be- 
nighted heathen,  or  rather  some  of  their 
chiefs,  had  begun  to  discern  the  evil,  the 
atrocity  of  the  custom,  and  had  come  to  me 
for  advice.  They  brought  with  them  as 
interpreter  William  Chimook,  an  Indian 
of  the  Waskows,  who  had  as  a  lad  been 
taken  east  by  J.  C.  Fremont  in  1843,  and 
was  at  his  expense  educated  at  a  school,  I 
think,  in  Missouri.  I  told  them  to  return 
at  a  designated  day,  about  a  week  later, 
bringing  as  auditors  all  those  they  wished 
to  be  present,  and  I  would  give  them  in  a 
formal  council  a  regular  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  will  premise  that  a  Catholic  priest,  Fa- 
ther Mesplie,  residing  at  a  mission  among 
the  Indians  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Dalles, 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  en- 
deavoring to  stay  and  eradicate  this  bar- 
barous custom.  He  had  made  it  a  theme 
of  his  exhortations,  and  had  in  his  daily 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians remonstrated  against  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  prac- 
tice grew  out  of  any  want  of  deference  or 
respect  for  the  medicine-men,  but  rather 
from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  powers. 
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The  cliit^fs,  jJi-oplK^ts,  and  nHuliciiic-men 
were  <(eiicrally  cliosen  from  the  same  fain- 
ilios,  and  were  often  interchangeable.  The 
call  for  a  youth  to  become  a  doctor  was 
surrounded  by  tlie  most  severe  tests  and  or- 
deals. The  position  is  often  inli(U'ited,  but 
tliat  is  noten()U<4'h.  Tlieyoung-candi(hit(;, 
about  ten  years  of  a<,^e,  is  sent  out  to  sleep  by 
himself  on  the  (ground  or  in  a  lodg-e,  there 
to  await  communications  or  visitations 
from  (heir  o^ood  s])irit,  or  "  Tamanoise." 
Tliis  s|)irit  (or  Manitou,  as  it  is  called  by  our 
Eastern  races)  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
bear,  eagle,  coyote,  buflalo,  or  some  wild 
bird  or  animal.  If  the  child,  when  he  re- 
turns in  the  morning-,  has  heard  nothing, 
he  is  sent  back  again,  and  (if  bent  on  mak- 
ing him  a  candidate)  they  will  continue  to 
send  him  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  to  sleep  alone  in  this  way;  and  he 
is  often  made  to  fast  the  whole  time,  until 
he  is  worried  into  believing  or  asserting 
that  he  has  had  some  wonderful  visitor,  in 
his  sleep,  in  the  shape  of  the  spirit  of  some 
animal.  He  will  tell  to  some  medicine 
dignitary  what  he  has  heard  and  seen,  who 
will  instruct  him  that  when  he  is  in  want 
of  anything  he  must  call  on  that  spirit 
(his  good  genius)  to  assist  him  in  all  his 
undertakings.  This  seals  his  character  as 
being  destined  to  the  profession,  but  until 
grown  up  he  does  not  act  as  a  doctor. 
Long  fasting,  and  stoicism  under  it,  are  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 
With  the  Waskows,  if  the  boy  when  sent 
out  to  sleep  by  himself  should,  on  his  re- 
turn, ask  for  food,  he  is  looked  upon  as  ut- 
terly unfit  for  any  such  high  trust.  On 
reaching  manhood  the  novitiate  is  initiated 
into  his  sacred  profession  in  a  medicine 
dance,  which  is  partly  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, associated  with  their  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. The  idols  are  the  "Tamanoise,"  or 
the  genii  of  certain  animals.  Their  move- 
ments and  expressions  are  imitated  in  the 
dance.  During  the  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion some  of  the  chief  doctors  chant  suit- 
able songs  or  incantations,  and  make  cer- 
tain passes  not  unlike  those  made  by  mes- 
merists to  put  the  candidate  to  sleep. 
When  awakened  from  this  sleep,  he  is  pro- 
nounced fit  for  practice  in  his  lofty  and 
potent  profession. 

They  are  prophets  as  well  as  physicians, 
and  their  very  glances  are  often  regarded 
as  killing.  When  a  certain  old  doctor 
came  into  a  room  I  have  seen  the  young 
Indians  turn  away  their  heads,  afraid  to 
encounter   his   baleful   and   necromantic 


glanc(;s.  '{'he  m(Mlirin(;-m(!n  would  often 
in  times  of  pestilence  magnify  their  oflice 
and  boast  of  their  power  to  give  life  or 
death.  No  wonder  that  they  were  dread- 
ed, and  that  tluiir  su[)erstitious  victims 
would  watch  their  footsteps! 

'i\)  return  to  my  narration,  and  to  the 
council  with  the  Indian  chiefs.  They 
came  with  many  followers,  bringing  again 
William  Chimook  as  interpreter,  and  the 
council,  one  of  their  own  seeking,  was 
conducted,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  red  race, 
with  gravity  and  deliberation.  I  dwelt 
upon  the  virtues  of  the  medical  profession. 
I  told  them  that  our  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians properly  received  from  the  whites 
the  utmost  consideration  and  gratitude. 
It  was  the  fate  of  all  to  die,  and  that  to 
expect  that  always  the  doctor  could  cure 
would  be  to  make  him  omnipotent,  to 
give  him  the  powers  of  the  Deity.  He 
could  allay  the  pains  and  comfort  and 
assuage  the  ailments  of  the  unfortunate 
patient,  if  not  able  in  all  cases  to  restore 
him  to  health.  I  then  dwelt  upon  the 
sin  and  crime  of  private  revenge  and  re- 
taliation. If  a  murder  was  committed, 
the  punishment  should  be  administered, 
not  by  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  man, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  law,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  tribe,  after  careful 
sifting  and  weighing  of  the  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  of  evil  and  malicious  intent. 
To  permit  the  punishment  of  the  accused 
to  be  administered  without  investigation 
by  a  brother  or  son  or  father  of  the  per- 
son killed  only  leads  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  the  development  of  evil 
passions.  If  they  wished  to  check  this 
unfortunate  custom  of  killing  doctors, 
they  must  first  make  known  this  new  law, 
and  afterward  arrest  the  next  offender, 
and  after  careful  trial  and  assured  evi- 
dence and  conviction  of  his  guilt,  he 
should  be  sentenced  to  be  hung.  To  pun- 
ish the  criminal  by  shooting  him  wath  a 
rifle  would  not  be  sufficient.  To  prevent, 
mark,  and  stigmatize  the  crime  we  did 
not  shoot  the  murderer,  but,  putting  a 
rope  around  his  neck,  we  had  the  crimi- 
nal suspended  from  a  tree  or  scaffold  un- 
til he  was  dead.  All  this  was  said  to 
them  slow^ly,  in  plain  words,  and  in  brief 
sentences,  giving  the  interpreter  a  fair 
chance  to  convey  my  meaning. 

The  sequel  was  as  follows.  About  three 
months  afterward,  in  midsummer,  the 
small-pox  made  its  appearance  in  one  of 
the  tribes,  viz.,  the  Wishrams.      Among 
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this  tribe  was  a  celebrated  medicine-man 
of  great  pretensions.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  sick.  But  "Tie  did  not  cure  the 
small-pox.  Thoiio-h  all  the  Indians  on 
one  side  of  the  river  had  been  vaccinated 
(and  thus  escaped),  that  band  unfortunate- 
ly had  not  been  vaccinated,  and  thus  the 
pestilence  raged  among  them  and  destroy- 
ed a  large  portion  of  the  tribe.  As  the 
doctor  had  been  always  boastful  of  his 
wonderful  powers  as  a  physician,  the  in- 
dignant tribe  resolved  on  his  death. 

There  were  no  trees  on  that  side  of  the 
Columbia.  Tying  his  hands  and  feet, 
they  i)ut  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  at- 
taching the  other  end  to  the  pommel  of  a 
saddle,  they  started  the  horse,  and  hung 
him  in  this  shocking  manner. 

That  is  as  much  as  they  learned  by  all 
the  preaching  of  the  priest  and  myself! 
If  he  was  only  hung  it  would  be  law,  it 
would  be  all  right,  it  would  be  the  white 
man's  justice  I  If  a  rope  was  put  around 
his  neck  and  his  life  thus  taken,  then  it 
would  make  the  killing  justifiable  I  We 
had  inculcated  a  way  of  restraining  and 
preventing  their  long-cherished  habit  of 
killing  an  unsuccessful  doctor,  and  this 
was  the  denouement !  The  next  time  they 
wanted  to  kill  another  doctor,  instead  of 
a  rifle,  they  used  a  rope,  and  then  it  be- 
came an  orthodox  and  judicial  proceeding'. 
Our   preachment  was    intended   in    com- 


passion to  save  the  poor  doctors ;  alas  I  it 
only  led  to  a  new  and  more  cruel  method 
of  killing  them. 

The  old  doctor  who  was  hung  for  his 
bad  luck,  and  his  brave,  unflinching  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  (for  there  was  no  charge 
of  neglect),  may  be  accounted  a  martyi-  to 
his  profession.  His  descendants  may  still 
adore  his  memory.  And  if  they  deal  in 
heraldry  would  doubtless  put  the  rope  on 
his  escutcheon,  and  glory  in  his  fate.  In 
glancing  over  the  books  on  heraldry,  and 
noting  how  the  various  animals  appeal'  on 
the  coats  of  arms,  one  is  forcibly  remind- 
ed of  the  fashion  of  the  Indian,  as  above 
described,  of  having  from  early  youth  a 
chosen  animal  as  his  guardian  spirit,  and 
if  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  coat  of  arms, 
doubtless  liis  beloved  wolf,  or  bear,  or  buf- 
falo, would  be  duly  depicted  thereon. 

An  admh'mg  descendant  of  this  old 
doctor  of  the  Wishrams  would  be  like  the 
son  of  an  Irish  patriot  hung  in  the  rebell- 
ion of  '98.  who.  among  his  jovial  compan- 
ions, having  patiently  listened  to  a  recital 
of  the  devices  on  their  various  coats  of 
arms,  with  a  careful  description  of  the  lions 
salient,  lions  passant,  and  others  dormant, 
panthers  couchant  and  griffins  rampant, 
was  asked  in  turn  for  his  coat  of  arms, 
and  at  once  replied:  ''A  stick  standant, 
another  crossant.  a  rope  pendent,  and  a 
man  hano'ed  on  it  I" 


OF  THE  PAST. 


White  flowers  lie  upon  her  breast : 
Her  throbbiDg  pulses  are  at  rest ; 
A  circlet  glimmers  on  her  bead; 
She  is  a  qneeu,  and  she  is  dead. 

AroiiDcl  her  all  is  very  still ; 
Unchanged,  behind  a  changeless  hill, 
The  western  sun  forever  dips. 
And  dying  splendors  kiss  her  lips. 

Her  passive  hand  a  sceptre  holds ; 
Her  raiment  falls  in  stately  folds; 
Her  lashes  slumber  on  her  cheek: 
The  world  would  listen  did  she  speak. 

She  will  be  still  for  evermore : 
Though  crowned  king  or  emperor 
Made  bare  his  treasury  for  her, 
The  quiet  lips  will  never  stir. 

She  will  be  still;  but  all  around. 
Voices,  which  speak  without  a  sound, 
Bid  tender  chords  awake  and  thrill, 
Telliug  of  her,  though  she  is  still — 


Telling  how  days  had  winged  feet. 
How  childish  nights  had  slumber  sweet. 
And  little  many-colored  dreams 
Shoue  through  the  dark  in  fitful  gleams. 

Then  kindly  Xature  round  ns  curled. 
The  skies  bent  down  to  clasp  the  world, 
And  every  star,  a  beacon-light. 
Was  steadfast  on  its  stately  height. 

Content,  we  fronted  wonders  new. 
Rainbow  and  thunder,  fire  and  dew. 
And  deemed  the  very  highway  sod 
Untrodden  till  we  came  and  trod. 

And  golden  were  the  days  of  youth, 
When  all  was  beauty,  joy.  and  truth. 
When  sordid  wealth  was  nothing  worth, 
For  Love  in  splendor  walked  the  earth. 

O  sweet  untroubled  vision,  stay! 
Cease,  thou  importunate  To-day, 
Cease  eager  toil,  and  clamor  shrill! 
We  are  with  her — and  she  is  still. 


MOXACO. 


AT  MENTONE.— II. 

"  Thy  skies  are  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild, 
Thine  olive  ripe,  as  when  Minerva  smiled." — Byron. 


SO  having  mug  that  bell  once  too  oft- 
en, they  were  all  can-led  off,'  con- 
cluded Inness,  as  we  came  up. 

'^  Who?"  I  asked. 

*'Look  around  you,  and  divine." 

We  were  on  Capo  San  Martino.  This, 
being  interpreted,  is  only  Cape  Martin: 
but  as  we  had  agreed  to  use  the  ' '  dear  old 
names,''  we  could  not  leave  out  that  of 
the  poor  cape  only  because  it  happened 
to  have  six  syllables.  We  looked  around. 
Before  us  were  ruins — walls  built  of  that 
unintelligible  broken  stone  mixed  at  ran- 
dom with  mortar,  which  confounds  time, 
and  may  be.  as  a  construction,  five  or  five 
hundred  years  old. 

' '  They  —  whoever  they  were  —  lived 
liere  ?''  I  said. 

^'Yes." 

"And  it  was  from  here  that  they  were 
carried  off'  f ' 

"It  was." 

"Were  tliey  those  interesting  Greek 
Lascaris  ?"  said  Mrs.  Trescott. 

"No." 

Vol.  LXVIII.— Xo.  405.-23 


suggested    Mrs. 


"The    Troglodvtes 
Clarv. 

"is^o." 

"The  poor  old  ancient  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  coast?"  said  Margaret. 

"No." 

"But  who  carried  them  off'.'"  I  said. 
"That  is  the  point.  It  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world." 

''I  know  it  does,"  replied  Inness:  •"  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  an  elopement.  In 
this  case  it  happened  to  be  Miss  Trescott's 
friends  (always  with  two  r's)  the  Sarra- 
sins.  The  story  is  but  a  Mediterranean 
version  of  the  boy  and  the  wolf.  These 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  con- 
vent, built  in — in  the  remote  Past.  The 
good  nuns,  after  taking  possession  (per- 
haps they  were  inland  nuns,  and  did  not 
know  what  they  were  coming  to  when 
they  came  to  a  shore\  began  to  be  in 
great  fear  of  the  sea  and  Sarrasin  sails. 
They  therefore  besought  the  men  of  Men- 
'  tone  and  Roccabruna  to  fly  to  their  aid  if 
i  at  anv  time  tbev  heard  the  bell  of  the 
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chapel  j'iiig-ing"  rapidly.  The  men  x:)rom- 
ised,  and  hekl  themselves  in  readiness  to 
fly.  One  nig-httliey:Rieard  the  bell.  Then 
westward  ran  the  men  of  Mentone,  and 
down  the  hill  came  those  of  Roccabruna, 
and  together  they  flew  out  on  Capo  San 
Martino  to  this  convent — only  to  find  no 
Sarrasins  at  all,  but  only  the  nuns  in  a 
row  upon  their  knees  entreating  pardon: 
they  had  rung  the  bell  as  a  test.  Not  long 
afterward  the  bell  rang  again,  but  no  one 
went.  This  time  it  really  was  the  Sarra- 
sins, and  the  nuns  were  all  carried  off." 

"Very  dramatic.  The  slight  discrep- 
ancy that  this  happened  to  be  a  monas- 
tery for  monks  makes  no  difference:  who 
cares  for  details  I"  said  Yerney,  who,  un- 
der the  pretense  of  sketching  the  ruins, 
was  making  his  eighth  portrait  of  Janet. 
He  said  of  these  little  pencil  portraits  that 
he  "threw  them  in."  Janet  was  there- 
fore thrown  into  the  Red  Rocks,  the  "  old 
town,"  the  Bone  Caverns,  the  Pont  St. 
Louis,  Dr.  Rennet's  garden,  the  ceme- 
tery, Capo  San  Martino,  and  before  we 
finished  into  Roccabruna,  Castellare, 
Monaco,  Dolce  Acqua,  Sant'  Agnese,  and 
the  old  Roman  Trophy  at  Turbia. 

Leaving  the  ruins,  we  went  down  to  the 
point,  where  the  cape  juts  out  sharply  into 
the  sea,  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Mentone  bay.  Opposite,  on  the  east- 
ern point,  lay  blanche  Bordighera,  fair 
and  silvery  as  ever  in  the  sunshine.  We 
found  the  Professor  on  the  point  examin- 
ing the  rocks. 

"This  is  a  formation  similar  to  that 
which  we  may  see  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  the  present  moment  off  the  coast 
of  Florida,"  he  explained. 

"  Not  coqimiaf^  cried  Miss  Graves,  in- 
stantly going  down  and  selecting  a  large 
fragment. 

"  It  is  conglomerate,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor, disappearing  around  the  cliff  cor- 
ner, walking  on  little  knobs  of  rock,  and 
almost  into  the  Mediterranean  in  his  ea- 
gerness. 

"  That  word  conglomerate  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  terms  I  know,"  said  Inness. 
' '  It  covers  everything :  like  Renaissance. " 

' '  The  rock  is  also  call  ed  pudding-stone, ' ' 
said  Yerney. 

"Away  with  pudding-stone  I  we  will 
have  none  of  it.  We  are  nothing  if  not 
dignified,  are  we,  Miss  Elaine  ?"  said  In- 
ness, turning  to  that  young  lady,  who 
was  bestowing  upon  him  the  boon  of  her 
society  for  the  happy  afternoon. 


"  I  am  sure  I  have  alwaj^s  thought  you 
had  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  Mr.  Inness, "  re- 
plied Miss  Elaine,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

We  sat  down  on  the  rocks  and  looked 
at  the  blue  sea.  "It  is  commonplace  to 
be  continually  calling  it  blue,"  I  said  ; 
"but  it  is  inevitable,  for  no  one  can  look 
at  it  without  thinking  of  its  color." 

"  It  has  seen  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Clary, 
in  her  earnest  way  ;  "it  has  carried  the 
fleets  of  all  antiquitj^  The  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  Romans  passed  to  and  fro 
across  it;  the  Apostles  sailed  over  it;  yet 
it  looks  as  fresh  and  young  and  untrav- 
ersed  as  though  created  yesterday." 

"  It  certainly  is  the  fairest  water  in  the 
world,"  said  Janet.  "  It  must  be  the  re- 
flection of  heaven." 

"It  is  the  proportion  of  salt,"  said  the 
Professor,  who  had  come  back  around  the 
rock  corner  on  the  knobs.  "A  larger 
amount  of  salt  is  held  in  solution  in  the 
Mediterranean  than  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
a  very  deep  body  of  water  too,  along  this 
coast :  at  Nice  it  was  found  to  be  three 
thousand  feet  deep  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  shore." 

' '  These  Mediterranean  sailors  are  such 
cowards,"  said  Inness.  "  At  the  first  sign 
of  a  storm  they  all  come  scudding  in.  If 
the  Phoenicians  were  like  them,  another 
boyhood  illusion  is  gone  I  However,  since 
they  demolished  William  Tell,  I  have  not 
much  cared." 

"  The  Mediterranean  sailors  of  the  past 
were  probably,  like  those  of  the  present, 
obliged  to  come  scudding  in,"  said  Yerney, 
"because  the  winds  were  so  uncertain  and 
variable.  They  use  lateen -sails  for  the 
same  reason,  because  they  can  be  let  down 
by  the  run  ;  all  the  coasting  xebecs  and 
feluccas  use  them." 

' '  Xebecs andfeluccas — delicious  words !" 
said  Janet. 

' '  I  still  maintain  that  they  are  cowards, " 
resumed  Inness.  "The  other  day,  when 
there  was  that  capful  of  wind,  you  know, 
twenty  of  these  delicious  xebecs  came  hur- 
rying into  our  little  port,  running  into 
each  other  in  their  haste,  and  crowding 
together  in  the  little  pool  like  frightened 
chickens  under  a  hen's  wings.  And  they 
were  not  all  delicious  xebecs,  either ;  there 
were  some  good -sized  sea -going  vessels 
among  them,  brig-rigged  in  front  with  the 
seven  or  eight  small  square  sails  they 
string  up  one  above  the  other,  and  a  towel 
out  to  windward." 
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'•The  winds  of  Moiitone  aro  wizards,"  '  up  to  its  ropiitation,  after  all/\said  Jaint. 
siiid  Maryai-ct  ;  "tli«\v  ncvoi*  coinc  fi'otii  "  1  exi)ect(3d  t(j  se(3  llcets  of  nautilus,  .'iiid 
the  point  tlicy  mm-ui  to  comr  tVom.  If  ;  I  have  not  seen  one.  And  not  a  por 
tliev  blow  full  ill  youj*  face  fi-om  tli«'  cast,      ])oise!'' 


THE    KING    OF    THE    OLIVES. 


make  up  your  mind  that  they  come  direct- 
ly from  the  west.     They  are  enchanted."' 

"They  are  turned  aside  by  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains/*  said  Baker,  practically. 

"But  the  Mediterranean  has  not  lived 


''For  porpoises," said  Miss  Graves,  who 
had  knotted  a  handkerchief  around  her 
conglomerate,  and  was  carrying  it  tied  to 
a  scarf  like  a  shawl  strap— "  for  porpoises 
you  must  go  to  Florida." 
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We  left  the  cape  and  went  inland 
through  the  woods,  ^looking  for  the  old 
Roman  tomb.  We  found  it  at  last,  ap- 
propriately placed  in  a  gray  old  olive 
grove,  some  of  whose  trees,  no  doubt,  saw 
its  foundations  laid.  The  fragment  of  old 
roadway  near  it  was  introduced  by  Inness 
as  "the  Julia  Augusta,  lifting  up  its  head 
again."  It  had  laid  it  down  last  at  the 
Red  Rocks.  The  tomb  originally  was  as 
large  as  a  small  chapel  ;  one  of  the  side 
walls  was  gone,  but  the  front  remained 
almost  perfect.  This  front  was  in  three 
arches  ;  traces  of  fresco  decoration  were 
still  visible  under  the  curves.  Below 
were  lines  of  stone  in  black  and  white 
alternately,  and  the  same  mosaic  was  re- 
peated above,  where  there  was  also  a  cor- 
nice stretching  from  the  sides  to  a  central 
empty  space,  once  filled  by  the  square 
marble  slab  bearing  the  inscription.  We 
found  Lloyd  here,  sketching  ;  but  as  we 
came  up  he  closed  his  sketch-book,  joined 
Margaret,  and  the  two  strolled  off  through 
the  old  wood,  which  had,  as  Inness  re- 
marked, '*as  many  moving  associations" 
as  we  chose  to  recall,  "from  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  legions  to  those  of  the  armies 
of  Napoleon." 

"I  wish  we  knew  what  the  inscription 
was,"  said  Janet,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  the  old  tomb.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  who  it  was  who  was  laid 
here  so  long,  long  ago." 

"Some  old  Roman,"  said  Baker. 

"He  might  not  have  been  old,"  said 
Verney,  who  was  now  sketching  in  his 
turn.  "There  is  another  Roman  tomb, 
or  fragment  of  one,  above  us  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  inscription  on 
that  one  gives  the  name  of  a  youth  who 
died,  'aged  eighteen  years  and  ten 
months,'  two  thousand  years  ago,  'much 
sorrowed  for  by  his  father  and  his  mo- 
ther.'" 

"Love  then  was  the  same  as  now,  and 
will  be  the  same  after  we  are  gone,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Janet,  thoughtfully,  leaning 
her  pretty  head  back  against  an  old  olive- 
tree. 

' '  A  reason  why  we  should  take  it  while 
we  can, "observed  Inness. 

The  Professor  and  Miss  Graves  now  sl])- 
peared  in  sight,  for  we  had  come  across 
from  the  cape  in  accidental  little  groups, 
and  these  two  had  found  themselves  one 
of  them.  As  the  Professor  had  his  sack 
of  specimens  and  Miss  Graves  her  con- 
glomerate, we  thought  they  looked  well 


together;  but  the  Professor  evidently  did 
not  think  so,  for  he  immediately  joined 
Janet. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  surer 
sign  of  advancing  age  in  a  man  than  a 
growing  preference  for  the  society  of  very 
young  girls— mere  youth  per  se,  as  the 
Professor  himself  would  say,"  said  Mrs. 
Clary  to  me  in  an  under-tone. 

Meanwhile  the  Professor,  unconscious 
of  this  judgment,  was  telling  Janet  that 
she  was  standing  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  station  "Lumone,"  mentioned  in 
Antony's  Itinerary,  and  that  the  tomb 
was  that  of  a  patrician  family. 

Mrs.  Trescott  was  impressed  by  this. 
She  said  it  was  "a  paean  moment"  for  us 
all,  if  we  would  but  realize  it;  and  she 
plucked  a  fern  in  remembrance. 

One  bright  day  not  long  after  this  we 
went  to  Mentone's  sister  city,  Roccabruna, 
a  little  town  looking  as  if  it  were  hooked 
on  to  the  side  of  the  mountain.  As  we 
passed  through  the  "old  town"  on  our 
donkeys  we  met  a  wedding  party,  walk- 
ing homeward  from  the  church,  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  The  robust  bride, 
calm  and  majestic,  moved  at  the  head  of 
the  i^rocession  with  her  father,  her  white 
muslin  gown  sweeping  the  pavement  be- 
hind her.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
considered  undignified  to  lift  it.  The  fa- 
ther, a  small,  wizened  old  man,  looked 
timorous,  and  the  bridegroom,  next  be- 
hind with  the  bride's  mother,  still  more 
so,  even  the  quantity  of  brave  red  satin 
cravat  he  wore  failing  to  give  him  a  mar- 
tial air.  Next  came  the  relatives  and 
friends,  two  and  two,  all  the  gowns  of  the 
women  sweeping  out  with  dignity.  In 
truth  this  seemed  to  be  the  feature  of  the 
occasion,  since  at  all  other  times  their 
gowns  were  either  short  or  carefully  held 
above  the  dust.  There  was  no  music,  no 
talking,  hardly  a  smile.  A  christening 
party  we  had  met  the  day  before  was  much 
more  joyous,  for  then  the  smiling  father 
and  mother  threw  from  the  carriage  at  in- 
tervals handfuls  of  sugar-plums  and  small 
copper  coins,  which  were  scrambled  for  by 
a  crowd  of  children,  while  the  gorgeously 
dressed  baby  was  held  up  proudl}'  at  the 
window. 

We  were  going  first  to  Gorbio.  The 
Gorbio  Valley  is  charming.  Of  all  the 
valleys,  the  narrow  Val-de-Menton  is  the 
loveliest  for  an  afternoon  walk;  but  for 
longer  excursions,  and  compared  with  the 
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vall("y.s  of  Carrtn  and 
B()rrij,'"(>,  lliat  of  (Jor 
l)io  IS  (lie  most  Ixmu 
tit'iil.  iJi-mcipally  bc- 
cniisr  tli(M"('  is  inor<^ 
walci-  ill  lii(^  stream, 
wliicli  <'()iiH's  sweep 
ili<i*an(i  1  uiiihliiin'ovcr 
its  bed  of  Hat  rock 
like  the  streams  of 
the  White  Mountains, 
whereas  the  so  ealhxl 
''torrents"  of  Carrei 
and  Borrif^o  are  gen- 
erally but  wide,  arid 
torrents  of  stone.  We 
passed  olive  and  lem- 
on g'roves,  mills,  vine- 
yards, and  millions 
upon  millions  of  vio- 
lets. Then  the  path, 
which  constantly  as- 
cended, g-rew  wilder, 
but  not  so  wUd  as  In- 
ness.  I  could  not  im- 
agine what  possessed 

him.     He   sang-,  told  -^--  .= 

stories,  vaulted  over 
Baker,  and  laughed 
until  the  valley  rang 

again ;  but  as  his  voice  was  good  and  his 
stories  amusing,  we  enjoyed  his  merri- 
ment. Miss  Elaine  looked  on,  I  thought, 
with  an  air  of  pity ;  but  then  Miss  Elaine 
pitied  everybody.  She  would  have  pitied 
Jenny  Liiid  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  and 
no  doubt  vrhen  she  was  in  Florence  she 
pitied  the  Venus  de'  Medici. 

We  found  Gorbio  a  little  village  of  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  perched  on  the  point 
of  a  rock,  with  tlie  ground  sloping  away 
on  all  sides ;  the  remains  of  its  old  wall 
and  fortified  gates  were  still  to  be  seen. 
W^e  entered  and  explored  its  two  streets- 
narrow  passageways  between  the  old  stone 
houses,  wiiose  one  idea  seemed  to  be  to 


^  :frrf/Hi 


x'rs-: 


STREET    IN    ROCCABRUNA. 


and  a  great  deal  of  something.  How  I 
wish  /  had  lived  in  those  days !" 

As  the  Professor  was  not  with  us,  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  stor}^  of  Gorbio,  and 
walked  about  rather  uncomfortable  and 
ill-informed  in  consequence.  But  it  turn- 
ed out  that  Gorbio,  like  the  knife-grinder, 
had  no  story.  "  Story  ?  Lord  bless  you ! 
I  have  none  to  tell,  sir.''  Inness,  how- 
ever, had  reserved  one  fact,  which  he 
finally  delivered  to  us  under  the  great  elm 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  plaza,  where  we 
had  assembled  to  rest.  "This  peaceful 
village,"  he  began,  "whose  idyllic  chil- 
dren now  form  a  gazing  circle  around  us, 
was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  combat  be- 
crowd  as  closely  together  and  occupy  as  ^  tw^een  the  French  and  Spanish- Austrian 

armies  in  1746."' 

"Oh,  modern!  modern!"  said  Verney 
from  behind  (where'  he  w^as  throwing 
Janet  into  Gorbio). 

"Your  pardon,''  said  Inness,  with  maj- 
esty; "not  modern  at  all.  In  1746,  as  I 
beg  to  remind  you,  even  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  great  republic  were  not  laid, 
yet  the  man  who  ventures  to  say  that  it  is 
not,  as  a  construction,  absolutely  venera- 
ble, from  exceeding  merit,  will  be  a  rash 
one.     In  America,  Time  is  not  old  or  slow ; 


little  of  the  ground  space  as  possible. 
Above  the  clustered  roofs  tow^ered  the 
ruined  walls  of  what  was  once  the  castle, 
the  tower  only  remaining  distinct.  This 
tower  bore  armorial  bearings,  which  I 
was  trying  to  decipher,  when  Verney 
came  up  with  Janet.  '  ^  Nothing  but  those 
same  arms  of  the  Lascaris,"  he  said. 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  nothing  but'  ?"  said 
Janet.  '^To  be  royal,  and  Greek,  and 
have  three  castles— for  this  is  the  third  we 
have  seen— is  not  nothing,  but  something. 
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he  has  given  up  his  hour-glass,  aucl  travels 
by  express.  Each  nioiitli  of  ours  equals 
one  of  your  years,"  each  year  a  century. 
Therefore  have  w^  all  a  singularly  ma- 
ture air — as  exemplified  in  myself.  But 
to  return.  Upon  this  spot,  then,  my 
friends,  there  was  once — carnage!  The 
only  positive  and  historical  carnage  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mentone.  There- 
fore all  warlike  spirits  should  come  to 
Gorbio,  and  breathe  the  inspiring  air.'' 

We  did  not  stay  long  enough  in  the  in- 
spiring air  to  become  belligerent,  hoAvever, 
but,  on  the  contrar\^,  went  peacefully  j)ast 
a  quiet  old  shrine,  and  took  the  i^ath  to 
Roccabruna — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
paths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mentone. 
By-and-by  we  came  to  a  tall  cross  on  the 
top  of  a  high  ridge.  We  had  seen  it  out- 
lined against  the  sky  while  still  in  the 
streets  of  Gorbio.  These  mountani-side 
crosses  were  not  uncommon.  They  are 
not  locally  commemorative,  as  we  first 
supposed,  but  seem  to  be  placed  here  and 
there,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  A'iew,  to 
remind  the  gazer  of  the  hand  that  cre- 
ated it  all.  Some  distance  farther  we 
found  a  still  wider  prospect ;  and  then  we 
came  down  into  Roccabruna,  and  spread 
out  our  lunch  on  the  battlements  of  the 
old  castle.  From  this  point  our  eyes  rest- 
ed on  the  coast-line  stretching  east  and 
Avest,  the  frowning  Dog's  Head  at  Monaco, 
and  the  Avhite  Avinding  course  of  the  Cor- 
nice Road.  The  castle  Avas  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  Although  forming  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, it  Avas  completely  isolated  by  its  x^o- 
sition  on  a  high  pinnacle  of  rock,  Avhich 
rose  far  above  the  roofs  on  all  sides. 

"How  these  poor  timid  little  towns 
clung  close  to  and  under  their  lords' 
walls  1"  said  Baker,  w^ith  the  fine  contempt 
of  a  young  American.  ''They  are  all 
alike:  the  castle  toAA'ering  aboA^e;  next  the 
church  and  the  priest;  and  the  people — 
nowhere!" 

''The  people  Avere  happy  enough,  liA^- 
ing  in  this  air,"  said  Mrs.  Clary.  "  How^ 
does  it  strike  you  ?  To  me  it  seems  deli- 
cious; but  many  persons  find  it  too  excit- 
ing." 

"It  certainly  gives  me  an  appetite,"  I 
said,  taking  another  sandwich. 

Miss  Elaine  found  it ' '  too  Avarm. "  Miss 
Graves  found  it  "too  cold."  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott,  having  been  made  herself  again  by  a 
glass  of  the  "good  little  white  Avine"  of 
Gorbio,  said  that  it  was  ' '  almost  too  ideal- 


izing." ,  Lloyd  remarked  that  it  was  not 
"too  anything'unless  too  delightful,"  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  Avished  that,  Avith  the 
present  surroundings,  he  might  "breathe 
it  foreA'er!"  This  w^as  gallant.  Janet 
looked  at  him :  he  AA^as  the  only  one  Avho 
had  not  boAved  at  her  shrine,  and  it  made 
her  pensiA^e.  MeanAvhile  Inness's  gayety 
continued;  he  made  a  A^oyage  of  discov- 
ery through  the  narroAA'  streets  beloAV, 
coming  back  Avith  the  legend  that  he  had 
met  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  seen  since  his 
"pretty  girl  of  Aries,"  aa^iosc  eyes,  "en- 
shrined beside  those  of  Miss  Trescott" 
(with  a  grand  bow),  had  remained  CA^er 
since  in  his  ''heart's  inmost  treasury." 
This,  like  Baker's  L'  Annunziata  speech, 
Avas  both  un-American  and  unnecessary 
in  the  x^resence  of  a  second  young  lady, 
and  I  looked  at  Inness,  surprised.  But 
Miss  Elaine  only  smiled  on. 

The  Professor  noAA^  appeared,  liaA^ing 
come  out  from  Mentone  on  a  donkey.  We 
immediately  became  historical.  It  appear- 
ed that  the  castle  upon  Avhose  old  battle- 
ments Ave  Avere  idlj'  loitering  Avas  one  of 
the  "homes"  of  the  Lascaris,  Counts  of 
Ventimiglia,  Avho  in  1358  transferred  it 
Avith  its  domains  to  the  Grimaldis,  Princes, 
of  Monaco. 

"These  Lascaris  and  Grimaldis  seem 
to  have  played  at  seesaAV  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  coast,"  said  Baker.  "  Noav 
one  is  u^,  and  noAV  the  other,  but  ncA^er 
any  one  else." 

But  Janet  AA-as  impressed.  '^  Again  the 
Lascaris!"  she  murmured. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  them  ?"  said  Ver- 
ney. 

"I  hardly  knoAv;  but  of  course  they 
were  knights  in  armor ;  and  of  course^ 
being  Greeks,  they  had  classic  profiles. 
They  were  impulsiA^e,  and  they  Avere  gen- 
erous ;  but  if  any  one  seriously  displeased 
them,  they  immediately  ordered  him  cast 
into  that  terrible  oubliette  ^ye  saw  below." 

''  That,"  said  the  Professor,  mildly,  "is 
only  the  well."  Then,  as  if  to  strength- 
en her  Avith  something  authentic,  he  add- 
ed, "  The  A^llage  AA^as  sacked  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise  toAvard  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Avlien  this  castle  Avas  reduced  ta 
the  ruined  condition  in  Avhich  Ave  find  it 
noAV." 

"Happily  it  is  not  altogether  ruined,'^ 
said  Mrs.  Trescott,  putting  up  her  eye- 
glass; "one  of  the — the  apartments  seems 
to  be  roofed,  and  to  possess  doors." 

"That,"  said  the  Professor,  "  is  a  don- 
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key -stable,  erected  — or 
rather  adajitcd— later." 

"Dotlicdoiikeysconie 
up  all  these  st^iirs  t"  I 
s;u(l.  amused. 

*  I  l>elieve  they  do," 
re])li('(l  the  Professor. 
"  IniU-ed,  I  have  seeu 
theui  coming  up  after 
the  day's  work  is  over." 

"I  am  sorry,  Janet, 
but  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  think  of  this  home  of 
your  Lascaris  after  this 
without  seeing  a  proces- 
sion of  donkeys  coming 
upstaii*s  on  their  way  to 
their  high  apartments," 
I  said,  laughing. 

'  *  Tliejjrocession  might 
have  been  the  same  in  the 
days  of  the  Lascaris.  " 
suggested  Baker. 

Roccabruna  —  brown 
rock — is  an  appropriate 
name  for  the  village, 
which  is  so  brown  and 
so  mixed  wiih  and  built 
into  the  cliff  to  whicii  it 
clings  that  it  is  diflacult 
to  tell  whei'^  man's  work 
ends  and  that  of  nature 
begins. 

"The  town  was  the  companion  of  Alentone  in  its  re- 
bellion against  the  Princes  of  Monaco."  said  the  Professor, 
"  Mentone  and  Roccabruua  freed  themselves,  but  Monaco 
remained  enslaved." 

"They  ai^e  all  now  in  France."  said  Baker. 

"Sir  1"  replied  the  Professor,  with  heat,  "it  is  in  a  mucL 
woi*se  place  than  France  that  wi^tched  Monaco  now  finds 
hei*self  1'' 

We  went  homeward  down  the  mountain-side,  passing 
the  little  chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Pausa — a  pause 
being  indeed  necessary  when  one  is  ascending.  Here, 
where  the  view  was  finest,  there  was  another  way-side 
ci*oss.  Farther  on,  as  we  entered  the  old  olive  wood  below. 
Margaret  dismounted:  she  always  liked  to  walk  through 
the  silver-gray  shade :  and  Lloyd  seemed  to  have  adopted 
an  equal  fondness  for  the  same  tint. 

That  evening,  when  we  wei*e  alone,  Margaret  explained 
the  secret  of  Inness's  remarkable  and  unflagging  gayety. 
It  seemed  that  Miss  Elaine  had.  during  the  day  before, 
confided  to  Verney — as  a  fellow-countryman.  I  suppose — 

her  self-reproach  concerning  "that  ])oor  young  American  gentleman.  Mr.  Inness." 
What  sJwuld  she  do  t  Would  he  advise  her  r  She  must  go  to  some  one.  and  she  did 
not  feel  like  troubling  her  dear  mamma.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Lmess  had  been  with 
her  a  good  deal,  had  helped  her  wind  her  worsteds  in  the  evening,  but  she  never  meant 
anything— never  dreamed  of  anything.  And  now.  she  could  not  but  feel — there  was 
something  in  his  manner  that  forced  her  to  see —   In  sliort.had  not  Mr.Temev  noticed  it  ? 
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Now  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Verney 
told  her  he  had  "seen"  and  had  "noticed" 
everything  she  desired.  But  in  the  mean 
while  he  could  not  resist  confiding-  the 
story  to  Baker,  who,  having  been  already 
a  victim,  was  overcome  with  glee,  and  in 
his  turn  hastened  to  repeat  the  tale  to 
Inness. 

Inness  raged,  but  hardly  knew  what  to 
do.  He  finally  decided  to  become  a  per- 
fect Catharine-wheel  of  gayety,  shooting 
o&  laughter  and  jokes  in  all  directions 
to  convince  the  world  that  he  remained 
heart-w^hole. 

"But  it  will  be  of  no  avail,"  I  said  to 
Margaret,  laughing,  as  I  recalled  the  look 
of  soft  pity  on  Miss  Elaine's  face  all  day; 
"  she  will  think  it  but  the  gayety  of  des- 


peration." Then,  more  soberlj',  I  added: 
"Mr.  Lloyd  told  you  this,  I  suppose? 
You  are  with  him  a  great  deal,  are  you 
not  ?" 

"You  see  that  I  am,  aunt.  But  it  is 
only  because  she  has  not  come  yet." 

"^Who?" 

' '  The  brighter  and  younger  woman  who 
will  take  my  place."  But  I  did  not  think 
she  believed  it. 

On  another  day  we  went  to  Castellare, 
a  little  stone  village  much  like  Gorbio, 
perched  on  its  ridge,  and  rejoicing  in  an 
especial  resemblance  to  one  of  Caesar's  for- 
tified camps.  The  castle  here  was  not  so 
much  a  castle  as  a  chateau ;  its  principal 
apartment  was  adorned  with  frescoes  rep- 
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i'es(Mitin«r  tlu^  history  of  Adam  Jind  Eve. 
W(^  should  not  have  seen  these;  freseoes  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Miss  Graves:  1  am 
afraid  w(;  should  have  (there  is  no  other 
word)  sliirked  them.  But  Miss  Graves 
had  heard  of  tlie  ])res(Mice  of  ancient 
v^orks  of  art,  and  was  bent  upon  lindin<;- 
thcMH.  In  vain  Lloyd  conducted  her  in 
and  out  of  lialf  a  dozen  old  houses,  sug"- 
gesting  that  each  one  was  "probably" 
all  that  was  left  of  the  "chateau."  Miss 
Graves  remained  inflexibly  unconvinced, 
and  in  the  end  o-ained  her  point.  We  all 
saw  Adam  and  Eve. 

"Why  did  they  want  frescoes  away  out 
here  in  this  primitive  little  village  to 
which  no  road,  led,  hardly  even  a  donkey 
path  ?"  I  said. 

"That  is  the  very  reason,"  replied  Mar- 
garet. "They  had  no  society,  nothing  to 
do;  so  they  looked  at  their  frescoes  ex- 
haustively." 

"What  do  those  eagles  at  the  corners 
represent?"  said  Janet. 

"They  are  the  device  of  the  Lascaris," 
replied  the  Professor. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  was 
one  of  their  homes  also  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
' '  Let  a  chair  be  brought,  and  all  of  you 
leave  me.  I  w^ish  to  remain  here  alone, 
and  imagine  that  I  am  one  of  them." 

"Couldn't  you  imagine  two  ?"  said  In- 
ness.     And  he  gained  his  point. 

On  our  way  home  we  found  another 
block  in  the  main  street,  and  paused.  W^e 
were  near  w^hat  we  called  the  umbrella 
place — an  archway  opening  down  tow^ard 
the  old  port ;  here  against  the  stone  w^all  an 
umbrella-maker  had  established  his  open- 
air  shop,  and  his  scarlet  and  blue  lined 
parasols  and  white  umbrellas,  hung  up  at 
the  entrance,  made  a  picturesque  spot  of 
color  w^e  had  all  admired.  This  afternoon 
we  were  late;  it  was  nearly  twilight,  and, 
in  this  narrow,  high-walled  street,  almost 
night.  As  we  waited  w^e  heard  chanting, 
and  through  the  dusky  archway  came  a 
procession.  First  a  tall  white  crucifix 
borne  between  tw^o  swinging  lamps ;  then 
the  surpliced  choir-boys,  chanting;  then 
the  incense  and  the  priests;  then  a  coffin, 
draped,  and  carried  in  the  old  way  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers,  wiio  w^ere  men 
robed  in  long  hooded  black  gowns  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  their  faces  covered,  with 
only  two  holes  for  the  eyes.  These  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Black  Peni- 
tents, who,  with  the  White  Penitents,  at- 
tend funerals  by  turn,  and  care  for  the 
23* 


sick  and  poor,  from  charitable  motives 
alone,  and  without  reward.  Ij(;hind  the 
Penitents  walked  the  relatives  and  friends, 
each  with  a  little  lighted  taper.  As  the 
procession  came  through  the  dark  arch- 
way, crossed  the  street,  and  wound  up  the 
hill  into  the  "old  town,"  its  effect,  with 
the  glaiuMiig  lights  and  chanting  voices, 
was  weirdly  picturesque.  It  was  on  its 
way  to  the  cemetery  above. 

"Did  you  ever  read  this,  Mr.  Lloyd?" 
I  heard  Margaret  say  behind  me,  as  we 
went  onward  toward  home: 

'' '  One  day,  in  desolate  wind-swept  space, 

In  twilif^lit-land,  in  no-man's-land. 
Two  liurrying  Shapes  met  face  to  face, 

And  bade  each  other  stand, 
"And  who  art  thou?"  cried  one,  agape, 

Shuddering  in  the  gloaming  light. 
''I  do  not  know,"  said  the  second  Shape: 

''  I  only  died  last  night."  '  " 

I  turned.  Lloyd  w^as  looking  at  her 
curiously,  or  rather  with  wonder. 

"Come,  Margaret,"  I  said,  falling  be- 
hind so  as  to  join  them,  "the  English  are 
not  mystical,  as  some  of  us  are.  They 
are  content  with  wiiat  they  can  definitely 
knoW',  and  they  leave  the  rest." 

During  the  next  week,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, w^e  decided  to  go  up  the  valley  of 
the  Nervia.  The  discussion  was  not  in- 
harmonious: w^e  liked  discussions. 

"  This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary Men  tone  excursions,"  said  Mrs.  Cla- 
ry, as  our  three  carriages  ascended  the 
Cornice  Road  toward  the  east,  on  a  beauti- 
ful morning  after  one  of  the  rare  showers. 
"Many  explore  all  of  the  other  valleys, 
and  visit  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo;  but 
comparatively  few  go  up  the  Nervia." 

The  scene  of  the  installment  of  our 
twelve  selves  in  these  three  carriages,  by- 
the-way,  was  amusing.  Between  the  in- 
w^ard  determination  of  Inness,  Verney, 
Baker,  and  the  Professor  to  be  in  the  car- 
riage which  held  Janet,  and  the  equally 
firm  determination  of  Miss  Elaine  to  be 
in  the  carriage  which  held  them,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  never  be  placed.  But  no 
one  said  wiiat  he  or  she  wished :  far  from 
it.  Everybody  w^as  very  polite,  wonder- 
fully polite :  everybody  offered  his  or  her 
place  to  everybody  else.  Lloyd,  after 
waiting  a  few  moments,  calmly  helped 
Margaret  into  one  of  the  carriages,  hand- 
ed in  her  shawl,  and  then  took  a  seat  him- 
self opposite.  But  the  rest  of  us  surged 
helplessly  to  and  fro  among  the  wheels, 
not  quite  knowing  wiiat  to  do,  until  the 
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arrival  of  the  hotel  omnibus  hurried  us, 
when  we  took  our  places  hastily,  without 
any  arrangement  alfall,  and  drove  off  as 
follov\'S  :  in  the  first  carriage,  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott,  Janet,  Miss  Elaine,  and  myself  ;  in 
the  second.  Miss  Graves,  Inness,  Verney, 
and  Baker ;  in  tlie  third,  Mrs.  Clary,  Mar- 
garet, Lloyd,  and  the  Professor.  This 
assortment  was  so  comical  that  I  laughed 
inwardly  all  the  way  up  the  first  hill. 
Miss  Elaine  looked  as  if  she  was  on  the 
point  of  shedding  tears ;  and  the  Professor, 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
either  Margaret  or  Mrs.  Clary,  was  equal- 
ly discomfited.  As  for  the  faces  of  the 
three  young  men  shut  in  Avith  Miss  Graves, 
they  were  a  study.  However,  it  did  not 
last  long.  The  young  men  soon  preferred 
"to  walk  up-hill.''  Then  we  stopped  at 
Mortola  to  see  the  Hanbury  garden,  and 
took  good  care  not  to  arrange  ourselves  in 
the  same  manner  a  second  time.  Still,  as 
four  persons  can  not,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  natural  science,  occupy  at 
the  same  moment  the  space  only  large 
enough  for  one,  there  was  all  day  more  or 
less  manoeuvring.  From  Mortola  to  Yen- 
timigiia  I  was  in  the  carriage  with  Janet, 
Inness,  and  Yerney. 

•*What  ruin  is  that  on  the  top  of  the 
hill?''  said  Janet.  "It  looks  like  a  cas- 
tle." 

''It  is  a  castle— Castel  d'  Appio,"  said 
Yerney:  "a  position  taken  by  the  Gen- 
oese in  1221  from  the  Lascaris,  who — " 

''Stop  the  carriage! — I  must  go  up," 
said  Janet. 

'  •  I  assure  you.  Miss  Trescott,  that,  Las- 
caris or  no  Lascaris,  you  will  find  your- 
self mummied  in  mud  after  this  rain.''  said 
Inness.  *'  J  went  up  there  in  a  dry  time, 
and  even  then  had  to  wade." 

Now  if  there  is  anything  which  Janet 
especially  cherishes,  it  is  her  pretty  boots ; 
so  Castel  d'  Appio  remained  un visited  upon 
its  height,  in  lonely  majesty  against  the 
sky.  The  next  object  of  interest  was  a 
square  tower,  standing  on  the  side-hill  not 
far  above  the  road;  it  was  not  large  on 
the  ground,  rather  was  it  narrow,  but  it 
rose  in  the  air  to  an  imposing  height.  I 
could  not  imagine  what  its  use  had  been: 
it  stood  too  far  from  the  sea  for  a  lookout, 
and,  from  its  shape,  could  hardly  have 
been  a  residence  ;  in  its  isolation,  not  a 
fortress.  Inness  said  it  looked  like  a 
steeple  with  the  church  blown  away  ; 
and  then,  inspired  by  his  own  comparison, 
he  be2:an  to  chant  an  ancient  dittv  about 


" '  The  next  thing  they  saw  was  a  barn  on  a  hill : 
One  said  'twas  a  barn ; 
The  other  said  "Xa-ay"; 
And  t'other  'twas  a  church  with  its  steeple  blown 
away : 

Look — a — there  !'  " 

This  extremely  venerable  ballad  delighted 
Miss  Graves  in  the  carriage  behind  so  that 
she  waved  her  black  parasol  in  applause. 
She  asked  if  Inness  could  not  sing  *'  Spring- 
field Mountain." 

"There  is  nothing  left  now,''  I  said, 
laughing,  "but  the  '  Battle  of  the  Nile.'  " 

Yerney,  who  had  sketched  the  tower 
early  in  the  winter,  explained  that  the 
old  road  to  Yentimiglia  passed  directly 
through  the  lower  story,  which  was  built 
in  the  shape  of  an  arch.  All  the  carriages 
were  now  together,  as  we  gazed  at  the  relic. 

"The  road  goes  through?"  said  Miss 
Graves.  "Probably,  then,  it  was  a  toll- 
gate." 

This  was  so  probable,  although  unro- 
mantic,  that  thereafter  the  venerable  struc- 
ture was  called  by  that  name,  or.  as  Inness 
suggested,  ' '  not  to  be  too  disrespectful,  the 
mediievalT.  G." 

Yentimiglia,  seven  miles  from  Mentone, 
was  ''one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Li- 
guria, "  the  Professor  remarked.  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott, Mrs.  Clar\",  and  I  looked  much  wiser 
after  this  information,  but  carefully  ab- 
stained from  saying  anything  to  each 
other  of  the  cloudy  nature  of  our  ideas 
respecting  the  geographical  word.  How- 
ever, we  noticed,  unaided,  that  its  fortifi- 
cations were  extensive,  for  we  rolled  over 
a  draw -bridge  to  enter  it,  passing  high 
stone  walls,  bastions,  and  port-holes,  while 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  us  frowned 
a  large  Italian  fort.  The  Roya,  a  broad 
river  which  divides  the  tovrn  into  two 
parts.'  is  crossed  by  a  long  bridge ;  and  we 
were  over  this  bridge  and  some  distance 
beyond  before  we  discovered  that  we  had 
left  the  old  quarter  on  the  other  side,  its 
closely  clustering  roofs  and  spires  having 
risen  so  directly  over  our  heads  on  the 
steep  side-hill  that  we  had  not  observed 
them.  Should  we  go  back  i  The  car- 
riages drew  up  to  consider.  We  had  still 
"a  long  drive  before  us";  these  "old  Ri- 
viera villages"  were  "all  alike'';  the  hill 
seemed  "very  steep";  and  "  we  can  come 
here,  you  know,  at  any  time" — were  some 
of  the  opinions  given.  The  Professor, 
who  really  wished  to  stop,  gallantly  yield- 
ed. Miss  Graves,  alone  in  the  opposition, 
was   obligred  to  vield  also;   but  she  was 
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(locply  (!isM|)|)()iiii(Ml.  "'The  cathedral, 
formerly  (le(h('ate(l  to  Ju])iter,  ])ossesses  a 
white  iu{irl)h'  |)uli)it  incrusted  with  mo- 
saics, and  an  <)cta.Lr<)n  font,  very  ancient,'" 
slie  read,  mournfully,  aloud,  fi-om  jier 
mainiscript  note-hook.  "  '  The  Church  of 
Si.  Michael,  also,  o-uards  Roman  anti(iui- 
ties  of  surpassinfj^  intei-est.'"  This  word 
"guards"  had  a  lino  effect. 

But,  "  we  can  come  here  at  any  time, 
you  know,"  carried  the  day;  and  we 
drove  on.  I  may  as  well  mention  that, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  we  never  did 
"come  here  at  any  time,"  save  on  the  one 
occasion  of  our  departure  for  Florence — 
an  occasion  which  no  railway  traveller 
^oinfjf  to  Italy  hy  this  route  is  likely  soon 
to  forget,  the  Ventimio^lia  custom-liouse 
heing  modelled  patriotically  upon  the 
circles  of  Dante's  "Inferno." 

When  we  were  at  a  safe  distance — "I 
suppose  you  know,  Miss  Trescott,  that 
Ventimiglia  was  the  principal  home  of 
your  Lascaris?"  said  Verney.  "First  of 
all,  they  were  Counts  of  Ventimiglia: 
that  Italian  port  stands  on  the  site  of 
their  old  castle.  I  have  been  looking"  into 
their  genealogy  a  little  on  your  account ; 
and  I  find  that  the  first  count  of  whom 
we  have  authentic  record  was  a  son  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  a.d.  950.  His  son 
married  the  Princess  Eudoxie,  daughter 
of  Theodore  Lascaris,  Emperor  of  Greece, 
and  assumed  the  arms  and  name  of  his 
wife's  family.  Their  descendants,  be- 
sides being  Counts  of  Ventimiglia,  be- 
came Seigniors  of  Mentone,  Castellare, 
Grorbio,  Peille,  Tende,  and  Briga,  Rocca- 
bruna,  and  what  is  now  -Xj'  Annunziata. 
They  also  had  a  chateau  at  Nice." 

"Let  us  go  back!"  said  Janet. 

"To  Nice?"  I  asked,  smiling. 

But  Vernej^  appeased  her  with  an  of- 
fering— nothing  less  than  a  sketch  he  liad 
made.  "The  Lascaris,"  he  said,  as  if  in- 
troducing them.  And  there  they  were, 
indeed,  a  group  of  knights  on  horseback, 
dressed  in  velvet  doublets  and  lace  ruf- 
fles, with  long  white  plumes,  followed  by 
a  train  of  pages  and  squires  w^itli  armor 
and  led-horses.  All  had  Greek  profiles: 
in  truth,  they  were  but  various  views  of 
the  Apol  lo  Belvedere.  This  splendid  party 
was  crossing  the  draw-bridge  of  a  castle, 
and,  from  a  latticed  casement  above,  two 
beautiful  and  equally  Greek  ladies,  attired 
in  ermine,  with  long  veils  and  golden 
crowns,  waved  their  scarfs  in  token  of 
adieu. 


"  Charming!"  said  .Janet,  much  pleased. 
(And  in  truth  it  was,  if  fanciful,  a  very 
pretty  sketch.)  "But  who  are  those  la- 
dies above  ?" 

"  I  suppose  they  had  wives  and  si  steers, 
did  they  not?"  said  Verney. 

"I  suppose  they  did -of  some  sort," 
said  Janet,  disparagingly. 

But  Verney  now^  produced  a  second 
sketch;  "another  study  of  the  same  sub- 
ject," he  called  it.  This  was  a  picture  of 
the  same  number  of  men,  clad  in  clumsy 
armor,  with  rough,  coai'se  faces,  attack- 
ing a  pass  and  compelling  two  miserable 
frightened  peasants  with  loaded  mules  to 
yield  up  what  they  had,  while,  from  a  rude 
tower  above,  like  our  mediaeval  T.  G,,  two 
or  three  swarthy  women  with  children 
were  watching  the  scene.  The  wrappings 
of  the  two  sketches  being  now  removed, 
we  saw  that  one  was  labelled,  "  The  Las- 
caris— ^her  Idea  of  them" ;  and  the  other, 
"The  Lascaris — as  they  were." 

We  all  laughed.  But  I  tliink  Janet  was 
not  quite  pleased.  After  the  next  change 
Verney  found  himself,  by  some  mysterious 
chance,  left  to  occupy  the  seat  beside  Miss 
Elaine,  while  Baker  had  his  former  place. 

The  Nervia,  a  clear  rapid  little  snow- 
formed  river,  ran  briskly  down  over  its 
pebbles  toward  the  sea.  Our  road  fol- 
lowed the  western  bank,  and  before  long 
brought  us  to  Campo  Rosso,  a  little  vil- 
lage with  a  picturesque  belfry,  a  church 
w^hose  facade  was  decorated  with  old  fres- 
coes, two  marble  sirens  spouting  water, 
and  numberless  "bits"  in  the  way  of  vis- 
tas through  narrow  arched  passages  and 
crooked  streets,  Vv^hich  are  the  delight  of 
artists.  But  Campo  Rosso  was  not  our 
destination,  and  entering  the  carriage 
again,  Ave  went  onward  through  an  ol- 
ive wood  whose  broad  terraces  extended 
above,  below,  and  on  all  sides  as  far  as 
eye  could  reach.  When  we  had  stopped 
wondering  over  its  endlessness,  and  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  gray  light,  sud- 
denly we  came  out  under  the  open  sky 
again,  with  Dolce  Acqua  before  us,  its 
castle  above,  its  church  tower  below,  and, 
far  beyond,  our  first  view  of  snow-capped 
peaks  rising  high  and  silvery  against  the 
deep  blue  sky.  Inn  ess  and  Baker  threw 
up  their  hats  and  saluted  the  snow  with 
an  American  hurrah.  "What  with  those 
white  peaks  and  this  Italian  sky,  I  feel 
like  the  Merry  Swiss  Boy  and  the  Marble 
Faun  rolled  into  one,"  said  Baker, 

We  drove  up  to  the  Locanda  Desiderio, 
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or  ''Desired  Inn,"  as  Inness  translated  it. 
It  was  now  noon,  and  in  the  brick-floored 
apartment  below  a^number  of  peasants 
were  eating  sour  bread  and  drinking 
wine.  But  the  host,  a  handsome  young 
Italian,  hastened  to  show  us  an  upper 
chamber,  where,  with  the  warm  sunshine 
flooding  through  the  open  windows  across 
the  bare  floor,  we  spread  our  luncheon  on 
a  table  covered  with  coarse  but  snowy 
homespun,  and  decked  with  remarkable 
plates  in  brilliant  hues  and  still  more 
brilliant  designs.  The  luncheon  was  ac- 
companied by  several  bottles  of  "the  good 
little  white  wine"  of  the  neighborhood — an 
accompaniment  we  had  learned  to  appre- 
ciate. 

Upon  the  chimney-piece  of  a  room  ad- 
joining ours,  whose  door  stood  open,  there 
was  an  old  brass  lamp.  In  shape  it  was 
not  unlike  a  high  candlestick  crowned 
with  an  oval  reservoir  for  oil,  which  had 
three  little  curving  tubes  for  wicks,  and 
an  upright  handle  above  ending  in  a  ring; 
it  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
from  it  hung  three  brass  chains  holding  a 
brass  lamp-scissors  and  little  brass  extin- 
guishers. Mrs.  Clary,  Mrs.  Trescott,  Miss 
Graves,  Miss  Elaine,  and  myself  all  ad- 
mired this  lamp  as  we  strolled  about  the 
rooms  after  luncheon  before  starting  for 
the  castle.  It  happened  that  Janet  was 
not  there  ;  she  had  gone,  by  an  unusual 
chance,  with  Lloyd,  to  look  at  some  cin- 
que-cento frescoes  in  an  old  church  some- 
where, and  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  deeply 
interested  in  them.  When  she  returned 
she  too  spied  the  old  lamp,  and  admired 
it.  "I  wish  I  had  it  for  my  own  room  at 
home,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  feel  sure  it  is 
Aladdin's." 

"  Come,  come,  Janet,"  called  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott from  below.      ' '  The  castle  waits. " 

"It  has  waited  some  time  already,"  said 
Inness — "a  matter  of  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries, I  believe." 

"And  looks  as  though  it  would  wait 
six  or  seven  more,"  I  said,  as  we  stood  on 
the  arched  bridge  admiring  the  massive 
walls  above. 

"It  has  withstood  numerous  attacks," 
said  the  Professor.  "Genoese  armies 
came  up  this  valley  more  than  once  to 
take  it,  and  went  back  unsuccessful." 

"To  me  it  is  more  especially  distin- 
guished by  not  having  been  a  home  of  the 
Lascaris,"  said  Baker. 

"To  whom,  then,  did  it  belong?"  said 
Janet,  contemptuously. 


We  all,  in  a  chorus,  answered  grandly, 
"To  the  Dorias!"  (We  were  so  glad  to 
have  reached  a  name  we  knew.) 

The  castle  crowned  the  summit  of  a 
crag,  ruined  but  imposing;  in  shape  a  par- 
allelogram, it  had  in  front  square  toAvers, 
five  stories  in  height,  pierced  with  round- 
arched  windows.  It  was  the  finest  as  well 
as  largest  ruin  we  lately  landed  Ameri- 
cans had  seen,  and  we  went  hither  and 
thither  with  much  animation,  telling  each 
other  all  w-e  knew,  and  much  that  we  did 
not  know,  about  ruined  towers,  square 
towers,  draw-bridges,  moats,  donjon  keeps, 
and  the  like ;  while  Miss  Elaine,  who  had 
placed  herself  beside  Verney  on  the  knoll 
where  he  was  sketching,  looked  on  in  a 
kindly  patronizing  way,  as  much  as  to 
say:  "Enjoy  yourselves,  primitive  chil- 
dren of  the  New  World.  We  of  England 
are  familiar  with  ruins." 

Margaret  and  Lloyd  found  a  seat  in 
one  of  the  ruined  windows  of  the  south 
tower ;  I  stood  beside  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments looking  at  the  view.  On  the  north 
the  narrow  valley  curved  and  went  on- 
ward, while  over  its  dark  near  green  rose 
the  glittering  snowy  peaks  so  far  away. 
In  the  south,  the  blue  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  val- 
ley, whose  sides  were  bold  and  high;  the 
little  river  gleamed  out  in  spots  of  silver 
hei'e  and  there,  and  the  white  belfry  of 
Campo  Rosso  rose  picturesquely  against 
the  dark  olive  forest.  Directly  under  us 
were  the  roofs  of  the  village,  and  the  old 
stone  bridge  of  one  high  arch.  "  Do  you 
notice  that  many  of  these  roofs  are  flat, 
with  benches,  and  pots  of  flowers  ?"  said 
Lloyd.  "You  do  not  see  that  in  Men- 
tone.      It  is  thoroughly  Italian." 

Janet,  Mrs.  Trescott,  Inness,  Baker,  and 
the  Professor  were  up  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  crag,  where  the  Professor  was  giv- 
ing a  succinct  account  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  His  words  floated  down  to 
us,  but  to  which  of  those  celebrated  and 
eternally  quarrelling  factions  these  Dorias 
belong  I  regret  to  say  I  can  not  now  re- 
member. But  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
talking  eloquently,  and  Inness,  who  was 
quite  distanced,  by  way  of  diversion  threw 
pebbles  at  the  north  tower. 

We  came  down  from  the  castle  after  a 
while,  and  strolled  through  the  village 
streets — all  of  us  save  Margaret  and  Loyd, 
who  remained  sitting  in  their  window. 
Mrs.  Trescott,  seeing  a  vaulted  entrance, 
stopped  to  examine  it,  and  the  broad  doors 
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beiriff  piirtly  opiMi,  slio  poc^.ped  vvitliin.  As 
thoro  WHS  more  vjiultinir  and  no  oiio  to 
forbid,  sho  stepiunl  into  the  old  hall,  and 
wo  all  ToIIowcmI  hvv.  We  wore  k)okin<^f 
at  tlu^  nwissivo,  lin(^Iy  proportioned  stair- 
way, when  a  little  a^irl  appeared  above 
frazin.u:  down  curiously.  She  was  a  pret- 
ty child  of  seven  or  ei^i^ht,  and  lield  some 
little  thumbed  school-books  under  her 
arm. 

''Is  this  a  school?"  asked  Verney,  in 
Italian. 

She  nodded  shyly,  and  ran  away,  but 
soon  returned  accompanied  by  a  Sister,  or 
nun,  who,  with  a  mixture  of  politeness 
and  timidity,  asked  if  we  wished  to  see 
their  schools.  Of  course  w^e  wished  to  see 
everytliino-,  and  going*  up  the  broad  stair- 
way, we  were  ushered  into  an  unexpected 
and  remarkable  apartment. 

"We  came  to  see  an  infant  school,  and 
we  find  a  row  of  noblemen,"  said  Baker. 
"They  must  be  all  the  Dorias  upon  their 
native  heath !" 

The  "heath"  was  the  wall,  upon  which, 
in  black  frames,  were  ranged  forty-two 
portraits  in  a  long  procession  going  around 
three  sides  of  the  great  room,  which  must 
have  been  fifty  feet  in  length.  At  the 
head  of  the  apartment  was  a  picture  seven 
feet  square,  representing  a  full-blooming 
lady  in  a  long-bodied  white  satin  dress, 
with  an  extraordinary  structure  of  plumes 
and  pearls  on  her  head,  accompanied  by  a 
stately  little  heir  in  a  pink  satin  court  suit, 
and  several  younger  children.  One  grim, 
dark  old  man  in  red,  farther  down  the  hall, 
was  "Eoberto:  Seigneur  Dolce  Acqua. 
Anno  1270."  A  dame  in  yellow  brocade, 
with  hoop,  ruff,  and  jewels,  and  a  little 
curly  dog  under  her  arm,  was  "Brigida: 
Domina  Dolce  Acqua.     1290." 

' '  So  they  carried  dogs  in  that  way  then 
as  well  as  now,"  observed  Janet. 

The  Mother  Superior  now  came  in.  She 
informed  us  that  this  was  the  chateau  of 
the  Dorias,  built  after  their  castle  was  de- 
stroyed, and  occupied  by  descendants  of 
the  famil}^  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  Its  plain  exterior,  extending  across 
one  end  of  the  little  square,  we  had  not 
especially  distinguished  from  the  other 
buildings  which  joined  it,  forming  the 
usual  continuous  wall  of  the  Riviera 
towns.  The  chateau  was  now  a  convent 
and  school.  There  were  benches  across 
one  side  of  the  large  apartment  where  the 
village  children  were  already  assembled 
under  the  black-framed  portraits,  but  there 


was  not  nmch  studying  that  day,  I  tliink, 
save  a  study  of  strangers. 

' '  Here  is  the  real  treasure,"  said  Verney. 

It  was  a  chimney-piece  of  stone,  extend- 
ing acr-oss  one  end  of  the  room,  richly 
carved  with  various  devices  in  relief,  fig- 
ures, and  ornaments,  and  a  row  of  heads 
on  shields  across  the  front,  now  the  profile 
of  an  old  bearded  man  looking  out,  and 
now  that  of  a  youth  in  armor.  It  was 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
piece  of  work. 

"Quite  thrown  away  here,"  said  Miss 
Graves. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  the  portraits  can 
see  it,"  replied  Janet. 

The  Mother  Superior  conducted  us  all 
over  the  chateau,  reserving  only  the  cor- 
ridor where  were  her  own  and  the  Sisters' 
apartments.  The  dignified  stone  stairway 
with  its  broad  stone  steps  extended  un- 
changed to  the  top  of  the  house. 

"In  the  matter  of  stairways,"  I  said,  ' '  I 
must  acknowledge  that  our  New  World 
ideas  are  deficient.  We  have  spacious 
rooms,  broad  windows,  high  ceilings,  but 
such  a  stairway  as  this  is  beyond  us." 

The  empty  sunny  rooms  above  were 
gayly  painted  in  fresco.  At  one  end  of 
the  house  a  door  opened  into  a  little  lat- 
ticed balcony,  into  which  we  stepped,  find- 
ing ourselves  in  an  adjoining  church,  high 
up  on  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  altar. 
Here  the  Sisters  came  to  pray,  and  as  we 
departed,  one  of  them  glided  in  and  knelt 
down  in  the  dusky  corner. 

"Perhaps  she  is  going  to  pray  for  us," 
said  Inness. 

"I  am  sure  we  need  it,"  replied  Janet, 
seriously. 

In  the  garret  was  a  Sedan-chair,  once 
elaborately  gilded. 

"I  suppose  they  went  down  to  Venti- 
miglia  in  that,"  said  Baker — "those  fine 
old  dames  below." 

From  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  opened  a  little  cell  or  closet,  part  of 
whose  flooring  had  been  removed,  show- 
ing a  hollow  space  beneath  following  the 
massive  exterior  wall. 

' '  Here, "  said  the  Mother  Superior,  ' '  the 
papers  of  the  family  were  concealed  at  the 
approach  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  not 
taken  out  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
flooring  has  never  been  replaced." 

The  Mother  Superior  spoke  only  Italian, 
which  Verney  translated,  much  to  the  envy 
of  the  younger  men.  The  Professor  was 
not  with  us,  for  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
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the  place  was  "papist"  he  departed,  al- 
tlioug'h  Inness  suggested  that  the  street 
was  papist  also,  and  likewise  the  very  air 
must  be  redolent  v^f  Rome.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor was  an  example  of  "coelum,  non 
animum,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt," 
and  quite  determined  to  be  as  Protestant  in 
Italy  as  he  was  in  Connecticut.  He  would 
not  desert  his  colors  because  under  a  for- 
eign sky,  as  so  many  Americans  desert 
them. 

The  Mother  now  conducted  us  to  a  little 
square  parlor,  with  south  windows  opening 
ui^on  a  balcony  full  of  pots  of  flowers ;  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  this  little  room  were 
glowing  with  color — paintings  in  fresco 
more  suited  to  the  Dorias,  I  fancy,  than  to 
the  "Sisters  of  the  Snow,"  for  this  was 
the  poetical  name  of  the  little  black-robed 
band.  In  this  worldly  little  room  we 
found  wine  waiting  for  us,  and  grapes 
which  were  almost  raisins :  we  had  never 
seen  them  in  transition  before.  The  wine 
was  excellent,  and  Mrs.  Trescott  partook 
with  much  graciousness.  After  partaking, 
she  employed  Verney  in  translating  to  the 
Mother  a  number  of  her  own  character- 
istic sentences.  But  Verney  must  have  al- 
tered them  somewhat  en  route,  for  I  hard- 
ly think  the  Mother  would  have  remained 
so  calmly  placid  if  she  had  comprehended 
that  "this  whole  scene — the  grapes,  the 
wine,  and  the  frescoes" — reminded  Mrs. 
Trescott  of  ' '  Cleopatra,  and  of  Sardanapa- 
lus  and  his  golden  flagons. "  Presently  two 
of  the  Sisters  entered  with  coffee  which 
they  had  prepared  for  us;  after  serving 
it,  they  retired  to  a  corner,  where  they 
stood  gently  regarding  us.  Then  another 
entered,  and  then  another,  unobtrusively 
taking  their  places  beside  the  others.  It 
was  interesting  to  notice  the  simplicity 
of  their  mild  gaze;  although  brown  and 
middle-aged,  their  expression  was  like  that 
of  little  children.  When  they  learned 
that  some  of  us  were  from  America  they 
were  much  impressed,  and  looked  at  each 
other  silently. 

' '  I  suppose  it  does  not  seem  to  them 
but  a  little  while  since  Columbus  discov- 
ered us,"  said  Baker. 

At  last  it  was  time  for  us  to  go :  we  bade 
the  little  group  farewell,  and  left  some 
coins  "for  their  poor." 

"Though  we  may  not  meet  on  earth, 
we  shall  see  you  all  again  in  heaven," 
said  the  Mother,  and  all  the  Sisters  bow- 
ed assent.  They  accompanied  us  down 
to  the  outer  door,  and  waved  their  hands 


in  adieu  as  we  crossed  the  little  square. 
When,  at  the  other  side,  we  turned  to  look 
back,  we  saw  their  black  skirts  retiring  up 
the  stairway  to  their  little  school. 

"Farewell,  Sisters  of  the  Snow,"  said 
Janet.  "May  we  all  so  live  as  to  keep 
that  rendezvous  you  have  given  us!" 

The  carriages  were  now  ordered,  and 
Margaret  and  Lloyd  summoned  from  the 
castle  tower.  We  were  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  Desired  Inn,  collecting  our 
baskets  and  wraps,  when  the  Professor 
appeared  with  a  long  narrow  parcel  in  his 
hand.  This  he  stowed  away  carefully  in 
one  of  the  carriages,  changing  its  position 
several  times,  as  if  anxious  it  should  be 
carried  safely.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  his  absorbed,  near-sighted  way, 
Inness  came  down  the  stone  stairs  from 
the  upper  chamber,  and  going  across  to 
Janet,  who  w^as  leaning  on  the  parapet 
looking  at  the  river,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  presenting  something  to  her,  when  his 
little  speech  was  stopped  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Baker  coming  around  the  corner 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  with  a  parcel 
exactly  like  his  own. 

"Two!"  cried  Inness,  bursting  into  a 
peal  of  laughter;  and  then  we  saw,  as  he 
tore  off  the  paper,  that  he  had  the  old  brass 
lamp  which  Janet  had  admired.  Mean- 
while Baker  had  another,  the  Desired  Inn 
having  been  evidently  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  driving  a  good  bargain.  Our 
laughter  aroused  the  Professor,  who  turn- 
ed and  gazed  at  our  group  from  the  step 
of  the  carriage.  But  having  no  idea  of 
losing  the  credit  of  his  unusual  gallantry 
simply  because  some  one  else  had  had  the 
same  thought,  he  now  extracted  his  own 
parcel  and  silently  extended  it. 

"A  third !"  cried  Inness.  And  then  we 
all  gave  way  again. 

"I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Janet,  sweetly,  when  there  was  a  pause, 
"but  I  am  sorry  you  took  the  trouble. 
Because — because  Mr.  Verney  has  already 
kindly  given  me  one,  which  is  packed  in 
one  of  the  baskets." 

At  this  we  laughed  again,  more  irre- 
sistibly than  before — all,  I  mean,  save 
Miss  Elaine,  w^ho  merely  said,  in  the  most 
unamused  voice,  "How  vei^y  amusing!" 
As  we  had  all  admired  the  ancient  lamp 
(although  no  one  thought  of  offering  it  to 
us),  the  superfluous  gifts  easily  found 
places  among  us,  and  were  not  the  less 
thankfully  received  because  obtained  in 
that  roundabout  way. 
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\Vv  now  l(>ft  the  "Svveot  Wjiiers"  be- 
liiiid  us,  and  went  down  the  vjilley  to- 
war-d  the  se;i. 

"Tliei-e  is  another  town  as  picturesque 
as  Doiee  A('(iuii  some  niik;s  farther  up 
{\n\  vaHey,''  said  Verney.  "I  liave  a 
sketcli  of  it.      It  is  caUed  Pi<,nia." 

"Oh,  let  us  <j:()  there !"  said  Janet. 

"We  can  not,  my  daughter,  spend  the 
entire  remainder  of  our  earthly  existence 
among  the  Maritime  Alps,"  said  Mrs.  Tres- 
cott. 

Iiuiess  had  the  place  beside  Janet  all 
the  way  home. 

On  the  Cornice,  a  few  miles  from  Men- 
tone,  we  came  upon  a  boy  and  girl  sitting 
by  the  road-side;  they  had  a  flageolet  and 
a  sort  of  bagpipe,  and  wore  the  costume 
of  Italian  peasants,  their  foot -coverings 
being  the  complicated  bands  and  strings 
which  are,  in  iVmerican  eyes  (the  strings 
transnmted  into  ribbons),  indelibly  asso- 
ciated with  bandits.  "They  are  piffe- 
rari,"  said  Verney;  and  we  stoj)ped  the 
carriages  and  asked  them  to  play  for  us. 
The  boy  played  on  his  flageolet,  and  the 
girl  sang.  As  she  stood  beside  us  in  the 
dust,  her  brown  hands  clasped  before  her, 
her  great  dark  eyes  never  once  stopped 
gazing  at  Janet,  who,  clad  that  day  in  a 
soft  cream -white  walking  costume,  with 
gloves,  round  hat,  and  plume  of  the  same 
tint,  looked  not  unlike  a  lily  on  its  stem. 
The  Italian  girl  was  of  nearly  the  same 
age  in  years,  and  of  fully  the  same  age  in 
womanhood,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  remove  her  fascinated  gaze  from  the 
fair  white  stranger.  Inness  and  Verney 
both  tried  to  attract  her  attention ;  but  the 
boy  gathered  up  the  coins  they  dropped, 
and  the  girl  gazed  on.  As  the  Professor 
was  tired,  and  did  not  care  for  music,  we 
drove  onward;  but,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  the  Italian  girl  still  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road,  gazing  after  the  carriages. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is  in  her  mind  ?" 
I  said.      "Envy?" 

' '  Hardly, "  said  Verney.  ' '  To  her,  prob- 
ably.  Miss  Trescott  is  like  a  being  from  an- 
other world— a  saint  or  Madonna." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Verney,  what  exaggerated 
comparisons!"  said  Miss  Elaine,  in  soft  re- 
proach. "Besides,  it  is  irreligious,  and 
you  promised  me  you  would  not  be  irre- 
ligious." 

Verney  looked  somewhat  aghast  at  this 
revelation,  of  course  overheard  by  Mrs. 
Clary  and  myself.  It  was  rather  hard 
upon  him  to  have  his  misdeeds  brought 


u])  in  this  w^ay  —  the  little  sentim(;ntal 
speeches  he  had  made  to  Miss  Elaine  in 
the  remote  past — i.  e. ,  before  Janet  arri  ved. 
But  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it. 

"I  sui)pose,"  said  Inness,  one  morning, 
"that  you  are  not  all  going  away  from 
Mentone  without  even  seeing  Mon — Mo- 
naco ^" 

"It  can  be  seen  from  Turbia,"  answered 
the  Professor,  grimly.  "And  that  view 
is  near  enough." 

Inness  made  a  grimace,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped.  But  it  ended  in  our  seeing 
Turbia  from  Monaco,  and  not  Monaco  from 
Turbia. 

"There  is  no  use  in  fighting  against 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Clary,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. "You  will  have  to  go  once.  Ev- 
ery one  does.  There  is  a  fate  that  drives 
you." 

"And  the  joke  is,"  said  Baker,  in  high 
glee,  "that  the  Professor  is  going  too.  It 
seems  that  the  view  from  Turbia  was  not 
near  enough  for  him,  after  all." 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mrs.  Clary. 
"I  thought  he  would  go:  they  all  do.  I 
have  seen  English  deans,  Sw^iss  pastors, 
and  American  Presbyterian  ministers  look- 
ing  on  in  the  gambling-rooms,  under  the 
principle,  I  suppose,  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  evil  they  oppose.  They  do 
not  go  but  once ;  but  that  once  they  are 
very  apt  to  allow  themselves." 

The  views  along  the  Cornice  west  of 
Mentone  are  very  beautiful.  As  we  came 
in  sight  of  Monaco,  lying  below  in  the 
blue  sea,  we  caught  its  alleged  resemblance 
to  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

"Monaco,  or  Portus  Herculis  Monoeci, 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,"  said  the 
Professor.  ' '  Its  name  appears  in  Virgil, 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  other  classical 
writers.  Before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder its  situation  made  it  impregnable. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  of  refuge  in  the 
long  struggle  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines"  (we  were  ratlier  discouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  these  names  so  early 
in  the  day),  "and  it  is  mentioned  by  an 
Italian  historian  as  having  become  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a  '  home  for  criminals' 
and  a  '  gathering-place  for  pirates' — terms 
equally  applicable  at  the  present  day." 
The  Professor's  voice  was  very  sonorous. 

Inness,  the  Professor,  Janet,  and  myself 
were  in  a  carriage  together.  As  Mrs.  Cla- 
ry and  Miss  Graves  did  not  accompany  us 
that  day,  we  had  two  carriages  and  a  phae- 
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ton,  the  latter  occupied  by  Lloyd  and 
Verney. 

"As  to  Monaco  liistory,"  remarked  In- 
ness,  carelessly,  when  the  Professor  ceased, 
"I happen  to  reme.nber  a  few  items.  The 
Grimaldis  came  next  to  Hercules,  and  have 
had  possession  here  since  a.d.  980.  Mar- 
shal Boucicault,  who  was  extremely  de- 
vout, and  never  missed  hearing  two  mass- 
es a  day,  besieged  the  place  and  took  it  be- 
fore Columbus  and  the  other  Boucicault 
discovered  America.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  a  Prince  of  Monaco  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  entered 
that  city  with  horses  shod  in  silver,  the 
shoes  held  by  one  nail  only,  so  that  they 
might  drop  the  sooner.  Another  Prince 
of  Monaco  went  against  the  Turks  with 
his  galleys,  and  brought  back  to  this  shore 
the  inestimable  gift  of  the  prickly-pear, 
for  w^hich  we  all  bless  his  memory  when- 
ever we  brush  against  its  cheerful  thorns. 
Three  Princes  of  Monaco  were  murdered 
in  their  own  palace,  which  of  course  was 
much  more  home-like  than  being  murder- 
ed elsewhere.  The  Duke  of  York  died 
there  also:  not  murdered,  I  believe,  al- 
though there  is  a  ghost  in  the  story. 
The  principality  is  now  three  miles  long, 
and  the  present  Prince  retains  authority 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  France.  To  ^yq- 
serve  this  authorit}^  he  maintains  a  strictly 
disciplined  standing  army  (they  never  sit 
down)  of  ten  able-bodied  men." 

These  sentences  were  rolled  out  by  In- 
ness  with  such  rapidity  that  I  was  quite 
bewildered;  as  for  the  Professor,  he  was 
hopelessly  stranded  half-way  down  the 
list,  and  never  came  any  farther. 

Passing  Monte  Carlo,  w^e  drove  over  to 
the  palace. 

"Certainly  there  is  no  town  on  the 
Riviera  so  beautifully  situated  as  Mona- 
co," I  said,  as  the  road  swept  around  the 
little  port  and  ascended  the  opposite  slope. 
"The  high  rock  on  which  it  stands,  jut- 
ting out  boldly  into  the  sea,  gives  it  all 
the  isolation  of  an  island,  and  yet  pro- 
tects by  its  x^eninsula  this  clear  deep  little 
harbor  within." 

The  old  town  of  Monaco  x) roper  is  on 
the  top  of  this  rocky  presqu'ile,  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  west  of  Monte 
Carlo,  the  suburb  of  Condamine,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Devote.  Leaving  the  car- 
riages, we  entered  the  portal  of  tlie  pal- 
ace, conducted  by  a  tenth  of  the  standing 
army. 

"My  first  living  and  roofed  palace," 


said  Janet,  as  we  ascended  the  broad  flight 
of  marble  steps  leading  to  the  "Court  of 
Honor,"  which  was  glowing  with  recent- 
ly renewed  frescoes.  A  solemn  man  in 
black  received  us,  and  conducted  us  with 
much  dignity  through  thirteen  broad, 
long  rooms,  with  ceilings  thirty  feet  high 
— a  procession  of  stately  apartments  which 
left  upon  our  minds  a  blurred  general  im- 
pression of  gilded  vases,  crimson  curtains, 
slippery  floors,  ormolu  clocks,  wreaths  of 
painted  roses,  fat  Cupids,  and  uninhabit- 
ableness.  The  only  trace  of  home  life  in 
all  the  shining  vista  was  a  little  picture 
of  the  present  Prince,  taken  when  he  was 
a  baby,  a  life-like,  chubby  little  fellow, 
smiling  unconcernedly  out  on  all  this  cold 
splendor.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  w^e 
women  gathered  around  this  little  face, 
with  a  sort  of  involuntary  comfort. 

In  the  Salle  Grimaldi  there  was  a  vast 
chimney-piece  of  one  block  of  marble 
covered  with  carved  devices. 

In  the  room  w^here  the  Duke  of  York 
died  there  was  a  broad  bed  on  a  platform, 
curtained  and  canopied  with  heavy  dam- 
ask, and  surrounded  by  a  gilded  railing. 
We  stood  looking  at  this  structure  in  si- 
lence. 

"It  is  very  impressive,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Trescott  at  last.  Then,  w^ith  a  long 
reminiscent  sigh,  as  if  she  had  been  pre- 
sent and  chief  mourner  on  the  occasion, 
she  added :  ' '  There  is  nothing  more  in- 
scrutable than  the  feet  of  the  flying  hours : 
they  are  winged! — winged!" 

"On  the  whole,"  said  Janet,  as  we  went 
down  the  marble  steps  toward  the  army — 
"on  the  whole,  taking  it  as  a  palace^  I 
am  disappointed." 

"What  did  you  expect  ?"  said  Verney. 

"Oh,  all  the  age  of  chivalrj-, "  she  an- 
swered, smiling. 

' '  The  so-called  age  of  chivalry — "  began 
the  Professor;  but  he  never  finished;  be- 
cause, by  some  unexpected  adjustment  of 
places,  he  found  himself  in  the  phaeton 
with  Baker,  and  that  adventurous  youth 
drove  him  over  to  Monte  Carlo  at  such  a 
speed  that  he  could  only  close  his  eyes 
and  hold  on. 

The  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo  is  now  the 
most  important  part  of  the  principality 
of  Monaco;  instead  of  being  subordinate 
to  the  palace,  the  latter  has  become  but 
an  appendage  to  the  modern  splendor 
across  the  bay.  Monte  Carlo  occupies  a 
site  as  beautiful  as  any  in  the  world.  In 
front  the  blue  sea  laves  its  lovely  garden  \ 
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()!i  the  east  tli<'  soft  comsI,  line  of  Italy 
stretchos  :i\v;ty  in  the  (lisl.iiicc ;  on  tli(i 
west  is  (lie  l)<»l(i  curviiii;-  rock  of  Monaco, 
with  its  caslU^  and  i)ort,  and  IIk^  ^^I'cat 
clitfof  tlic  I)o<i's  Head.  Bcliind  rises  thc^ 
near  mountain  hi<ili  above  ;  and  on  its  toj), 
outlined  against  the  sky,  stands  the  old 
tower  of  Turbia  in  its  lonely  ruined  maj- 
esty, lookin<2:  toward  Rome. 

"That  tower  is  nineteen  liundred  feet 
above  the  sea,"  said  the  Professor.  "It 
was  built  by  the  Romans,  on  tlu^  bouiulary 
between  Liguria  and  Gaul,  to  commemo- 
rate a  victory  gained  by  Augustus  Caesar 
over  the  Ligurians.  It  v^as  called  Tro- 
panun  Augusti,  from  Avhicli  it  has  degen- 
erated into  Turbia.  Fragments  of  the  in- 
scription it  once  bore  have  been  found  on 
stones  built  into  the  houses  of  the  present 
village.  The  inscription  itself  is,  fortu- 
nately, fully  preserved  in  Pliny,  as  fol- 
lows: '  To  Ca?sar,  son  of  the  divine  Caesar 
Augustus,  Emperor 
for  the  fourteenth 
time,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his 
reign,  the  Senate  and 
the  Roman  people 
have  decreed  this 
monument,  in  token 
that  under  his  orders 
and  auspices  all  the 
Alpine  races  have 
been  subdued  by  Ro- 
man arms.  Names 
of  the  vanquished:' — 
and  here  follow  the 
names  of  forty -five 
Alpine  races." 

At  first  we  thought 
that  the  Professor  was 
going  to  repeat  them 
all ;  but  although  no 
doubt  he  knew  them, 
he  abstained. 

"The  village  be- 
hind the  tower — we 
can  not  see  it  from 
here  —  seems  to  be 
principally  built  of 
fragments  of  the  old 
Roman  stone-work," 
said  Lloyd.  ' '  I  have 
been  up  there  several 
times." 

''Then  we  do  not 
see  the  Trophy  as  it 
was  ?"  I  said. 

"No;   it  is  but   a 
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I'uin,  although  it  looks  imposing  from 
her(^  It  was  us<'a1  as  a  foi'tr(;ss  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  partially  desti'oyed 
by  th(5  French  at,  the  beginnijjg  of  the 
last  century." 

"It  must  hav(;  b(3(;n  majestic  ind(;ed, 
sin(;e,  after  all  its  dismemberment,  it  still 
remains  so  majestic  now,"  said  Margaret. 

We  were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Casino  during  this  convf^'sation ;  I  tliink 
we  all  rather  made  oui'selves  stand  there, 
and  talk  about  Turbia  and  th(;  Middle 
Ages,  because  the  evil  and  temptation  we 
had  come  to  see  were  so  near  us,  and  we 
knew  that  they  were.  We  all  had  a  sen- 
tence ready  which  we  delivered  impartial- 
ly and  carelessly;  but  none  the  less  we 
knew  that  we  were  going  in,  and  that  no- 
thing would  induce  us  to  remain  without. 

From  a  spacious,  richly  decorated  en- 
trance hall,  the  gambling-rooms  opened 
by  noiseless  swinging  doors.      Entering, 
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we  saw  the  tables  surrounded  by  a  close 
circle  of  seated  players,  with  a  second  cir- 
cle standiug  behind,  inlaying  over  their 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  even  a  third  be- 
hind these.  Although  so  many  i^ersons 
were  present,  it  was  very  still,  the  only 
sounds  being  the  chink,  chink,  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coins,  and  the  dull  mechanical 
voices  of  the  officials  announcing  the  win- 
ning numbers.  There  were  tables  for 
both  roulette  and  trente  et  quarante,  the 
playing  beginning  each  day  at  eleven  in 
the  morning  and  continuing  without  in- 
termission until  eleven  at  night.  Every- 
where was  lavished  the  luxury  of  Howers, 
paintings,  marbles,  and  the  costliest  deco- 


ration of  all  kinds;  beyond,  in  a  superb 
hall,  the  finest  orchestra  on  the  Continent 
was  playing  the  divine  music  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  outside,  one  of  the  loveliest  gardens 
in  the  world  otfered  itself  to  those  who 
wished  to  stroll  awhile.  And  all  of  this 
was  given  freely,  without  restriction  and 
without  price,  upon  a  site  and  under  a  sky 
as  beautiful  as  earth  can  j^roduce.  But 
one  sober  look  at  the  faces  of  the  steady 
players  around  those  tables  betrayed,  un- 
der all  this  luxury  and  beauty,  the  real 
horror  of  the  place:  for  men  and  women, 
young  and  old  alike,  had  the  gambler  s 
strange  fever  in  the  expression  of  the  eye, 
all  the  more  intense  because,  in  almost 
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every  case,  so  ^jfovci'iicd,  so  stonily  r(v 
])resse(l,  sodciuUy  cold  I  After  a  half  hour 
of  observation,  we  left  the  rooms,  and  I 
was  j^lad  to  ))reathe  the  outside  air  once 
nioi'e.  Tiie  j)lace  had  so  struck  to  my 
heart,  with  its  intensity,  its  richness,  its 
stillness,  and  its  terror,  that  I  had  not  been 
able  even  to  smile  at  the  Professor's  de- 
meanor- he  had  sig-nilied  his  disapproba- 
tion (while  looking  at  everything"  quite 
closely,  however)  by  buttoning  Ins  coat 
up  to  the  chin  and  keeping  liis  hat  on.  I 
almost  expected  to  see  him  open  his  um- 
brella. 

"To  me,  they  seemed  all  mad,"  I  said, 
^vith  a  shudder,  looking  up  at  the  calm 
mountains  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

•*It  is  a  species  of  madness,"  said  Ver- 
ney.  Miss  Elaine  was  with  him ;  she  had 
taken  his  arm  while  in  the  gambling-room ; 
she  said  she  felt  "so  timid."  Margaret 
and  Lloyd  meanwhile  had  only  looked 
on  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  had  then  dis- 
appeared ;  we  learned  afterward  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  concert-room,  where  mu- 
sic beautiful  enough  for  paradise  was  fill- 
ing the  perfumed  air. 

"For  those  who  care  nothing  for  gam- 
bling, that  music  is  one  of  the  baits,"  said 
Lloyd.  "  AVhen  you  really  love  music,  it 
is  very  hard  to  keep  away  from  it;  and 
here,  where  there  is  no  other  music  to  com- 
pete with  it,  it  is  offered  to  you  in  its  di- 
vinest  perfection,  at  an  agreeable  distance 
from  Nice  and  Mentone,  along  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  driveways  in  the  world. 


with  a  Parisian  hotel  at  its  best  to  give 
you.  besid<*s,  what  other  refi-eshment  you 
iHied.  Hundnnls  of  persons  come  liere 
sincerely  'only  to  hear  tlie  music'  But 
few  go  away  without  '  one  look'  at  th(; 
gambling  tables;  and  it  is  u])on  that  'one 
look'  that  the  proprietoi's  of  the  Casino, 
knowing  human  natui-e,  (piietly  and  se- 
curely rely."' 

The  Professor,  having  seen  it  all,  had 
no  words  to  express  his  feeling,  but  walk- 
ed across  to  call  the  carriages  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  shook  off  perdition  from 
every  finger.  And  yet  I  felt  sure,  from 
what  I  knew  of  him,  that  he  had  a])pre- 
ciated  the  attractions  of  the  place  less  than 
any  one  of  us — had  not,  in  fact,  been  reach- 
ed by  them  at  all.  Those  who  do  not  feel 
the  allurements  of  a  temptation  are  not 
tempted.  Not  a  grain  in  the  Professor's 
composition  responded  to  the  invitation 
of  the  siren  Chance  :  they  were  not  al- 
lurements to  him ;  they  were  but  the  fan- 
tastic phantasmagoria  of  a  dream.  The 
lovely  garden  he  appreciated  only  botan- 
ically ;  the  view  he  could  not  see ;  abstemi- 
ous by  nature,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
choice  rarities  of  the  hotel ;  w^hile  the  mu- 
sic, the  heavenly  music,  was  to  him  no 
more  than  the  housewife's  clatter  of  tin 
l^ans.  Yet  I  might  have  explained  this  to 
him  all  the  way  home,  he  would  never 
have  comprehended  it,  but  w^ould  have 
gone  on  thinking  that  it  was  simply,  on 
his  part,  superior  virtue  and  self-control. 

But  I  had  no  opportunity  to  explain, 
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since  I  was  not  m  the  carriage  with  him, 
but  with  Janet,  Inness,  and  Baker.  Mar- 
garet and  Lloyd  dro^e  homeward  together 
in  the  pliaeton ;  and  as  they  did  not  reach 
the  hotel  until  dusi^ — long  after  our  own 
arrival — I  asked  Margaret  where  they  had 
been. 

"We  stopped  at  the  cemetery  to  watch 
the  sunset  beside  my  statue,  aunt." 

"Why  do  you  care  so  much  for  that 
marble  figure  ?" 

"I  do  not  think  she  is  quite  marble," 
answered  Margaret,  smiling.  "When  I 
look  at  her,  after  a  while  she  becomes,  in 
a  certain  sense,  responsive.  To  me  she  is 
like  a  dear  friend." 

Another  week  passed,  and  another. 
And  now  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees — 
a  cloud  of  pink  and  snowy  wliite — were 
gone,  and  the  winter  loiterers  on  the 
sunny  shore  began  to  talk  of  home;  or,  if 
they  Avere  travellers  who  had  but  stopped 
awhile  on  the  way  to  Italy,  they  knew 
now  that  the  wnnds  of  the  Apennines  no 
longer  chilled  the  beautiful  streets  of  Flor- 
ence, and  that  all  tlie  lilies  were  out. 

"Why  could  it  not  go  on  and  on  for- 
ever ?  Why  must  there  always  come 
that  last  good-by  ?"  quoted  Mrs.  Clary. 
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"Because  life  is  so  sad,"  said  Margaret. 
"But    I    like    to    look    forward,"   said 
Janet. 

''  We  shall  meet  again,"  said  Lloyd. 
"The  world,"  I  remarked,  sagely,  "is 
composed  of  three  classes  of  persons — those 
who  live  in  the  present,  those  who  live  in 
the  past,  and  those  who  live  in  the  future. 
The  first  class  is  the  wisest." 

Our  last  excursion  was  to  Sant'  Agnese. 
This  little  mountain  village  was  the  high- 
est point  we  attained  on  our  donkeys,  be- 
ing two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.     Its  one  rugged  little  street,  cut 
in   the  side  of  the  cliff,  had  an  ancient 
weather-beaten  little  church  at  one  end 
and  a  lonely  chapel  at  the  other,  with  the 
village   green   in   the   centre — a  "  green" 
which  was  but  a  smooth  rock  amphithea- 
tre, w^ith  a  parapet  protecting  it  from  the 
precipice  below.    From  this  ' '  green"  there 
was  a  grand  view  of  the  mountains,  Avith 
the  sharp  point  of  the  Aiguille  towering 
above  them  all.     It  w^as   a  village  fete 
day,  and  Ave  met  the  little  procession  at 
the  church  door.      First  came  the  priests 
and  choir-boj^s,  chanting;    then  the   A^il- 
lage  girls,  dressed  in  Avhite,  and  bearing 
upon  a  little  platform  an  image  of  Saint 
Agnes ;  then  youths  Avith  streamers  of 
colored  ribbons  on  their  arms;   and, 
last,  all   the  villagers,  tAA^o  and   two, 
dressed    in    their   best,   and    carrying 
bunches    of    floAvers.       Through    the 
Avinding  rocky  street  they  marched, 
singing   as   they   Avent.      When    they 
arriA-ed    at   the   lonely   chapel.    Saint 
Agnes  Avas  borne  in,  and  prayers  Avere 
offered,  in  AAhich   the   village   people 
joined,  kneeling   on   the  ground   out- 
side, since  there  Avas  not  place  for  them 
Avithin.     Then  forth  came  Saint  Agnes 
again,  a  hymn  Avas  started,  in  AA^hich 
all  took  part,  the  little  church   bell 
pealed,  and  an  old  man  touched  off 
small  heaps   of  gunpoAvder  placed  at 
equal  distances  along  the  parapet,  their 
nearest  approach,  I  suppose,  to  cannon. 
When  the  saint  had  reached  her  shrine 
again  in  safety,  her  journeyings  over 
until  the  next  year,  the  procession  dis- 
solved, and  feasting  began,  the  simple 
feasting  of  Italy,  in  Avhich  we  joined 
so  far  as  to  partake  of  a  lunch  in  the 
little  inn,  Avhich  had  a  green  bush  as  a 
sign  OA^er  the  narroAV  door — the  "  Avine 
of  the   country"  proAdng  very  good, 
hoAvever,  in  spite  of  the  old  proverb. 
Then,  refreshed,   we    climbed   up  the 
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vsteep  path  lead 
to  the  peak  vv^ 
was     perched 
ruin  of  tlie  old 
tie  which  is  so 
spicuous  from 
tone,   high   in 
air.    This  castle,  the  so-called 
''  Saracen     stronghold"     of 
Bant'  Agnese,  pronounced,  as 
Baker  said,  ' '  either  Frenchy 
to  rhyme  with  lace,  or  Ital- 
ianly  to  rhyme  with  lazy^'' 
seemed  to  me  higher  up  in 
the  sky  than  I  had  ever  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  flesh. 

"  As       our       interesting 
friend"  (she  meant  the  Pro- 
fessor)  "is  not  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Trescott,  sinking  in  a  breathless  con- 
dition upon  a  Saracen  block,  "there  is  no 
one  to  tell  us  its  history." 

"There  is  no  history,"  said  Verney, 
"or,  rather,  no  one  knows  it;  and  to  me 
that  is  its  chief  attraction.  There  are, 
of  course,  legends  in  stacks,  but  nothing 
authentic.  The  Saracens  undoubtedly 
occupied  it  for  a  time,  and  kept  the  w^hole 
coast  below  cowering  under  their  cruel 
sway.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the}^ 
built  it;  they  did  not  build  so  far  inland; 
they  preferred  the  shore." 

Our  specified  object,  of  course,  in  climb- 
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ing   that  breathless    path 
was  "the  view." 

Now  there  are  various 
ways  of  seeing  view^s.  I 
have  known  "  views" 
which  required  long  gaz- 
ing at  points  where  there 
was  nothing  earthly  to  be 
seen:  in  such  cases  there 
was  probably  something 
heavenly.  Other ' '  views" 
reveal  themselves  only  to 
two  persons  at  a  time ;  if  a 
third  appears,  immediate- 
ly there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen.  As  to  our  own  manner  of  look- 
ing at  the  Sant'  Agnese  view,  I  will  men- 
tion that  Mrs.  Trescott  looked  at  it  from 
a  snug  corner,  on  a  soft  shawl,  with  her 
eyes  closed.  Mrs.  Clary  looked  at  it  retro- 
spectively, as  it  were;  she  began  phrases 
like  these :  "  When  I  w^as  here  three  years 
ago — "  pause,  sigh,  full  stop;  "Once  I 
w^as  here  at  sunset — "  ditto.  Janet,  on  a 
remote  rock,  looked  at  it,  I  think,  amid  a 
little  tragedy  from  Inn  ess,  interrupted  and 
made  more  tragic  by  the  incursions  of 
Baker,  w^ho  would  not  be  frowned  away. 
Verney  looked  at  it  from  a  high  niche  in 
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which  lie  had  incautiously  seated  himself 
for  a  moment,  and  now  remained  impris- 
oned, because  Mis^  Elaine  had  placed  her- 
self across  the  entrance  so  that  he  could 
not  emerge  without  asking-  her  to  rise; 
from  this  niche,  like  the  tenor  of  Trova- 
tore  in  his  tower,  he  occasionally  sent 
across  a  Miserere  to  Janet  in  the  distance, 
like  this:  "Do  you  ob — serve,  Miss  Tres- 
cott,  the  col — ors  of  the  lem — ons  below  ?" 
And  Janet  would  gesture  an  assent.  Lloyd 
and  Margaret  had  found  a  place  on  a  little 
projecting  plateau,  where,  with  the  warm 
sunshine  flooding  over  them,  they  sat  con- 
tentedly talking.  Meanwhile,  having  nei- 
ther sleep,  retrospect,  tragedy,  Miserere, 
nor  conversation  with  which  to  entertain 
myself,  I  really  looked  at  the  view,  and 
probably  was  the  only  person  who  did. 
I  had  time  enough  for  it.  We  remained 
there  nearly  two  hours. 

At  last  our  donkey-driver  came  up  to  tell 
us  that  dancing  was  going  on  below,  and 
that  there  was  not  much  time  if  we  wish- 
ed to  see  it,  since  the  long  homeward  jour- 
ney still  lay  before  us.  So  we  elders  be- 
gan to  call:  "Janet!"  "Janet!"  "Mar- 
garet!" "Mr.  Verney!"  And  presently 
from  the  rock,  the  niche,  and  the  plateau 


they  came  slowly  in,  Janet  flushed,  and 
Illness  very  pale.  Baker  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, Miss  Elaine  smiling  and  conscious, 
Verney  annoyed,  Lloyd  just  as  usual,  and 
Margaret  with  a  younger  look  in  her  face 
than  I  had  seen  there  for  months.  In 
the  little  rock  amphitheatre  below  we 
found  the  villagers  merrily  dancing;  and 
some  strangers  like  ourselves,  who  had 
come  out  from  Mentone  later,  were  amus- 
ing themselves  by  dancing  also.  Janet 
joined  the  circle  with  Baker,  and  Inness, 
after  leaning  on  the  parapet  awhile,  with 
his  back  to  the  dancers,  gazing  into  space, 
disappeared.  I  think  he  went  homeward 
by  another  path  across  the  mountains. 
Miss  Elaine  admired  "so  much"  Miss  Tres- 
cott's  courage  in  dancing  before  ' '  so  many 
strangers."  She  (Miss  Elaine)  was  far 
"too  shy  to  attempt  it."  But  I  did  not 
notice  that  she  was  violently  urged  to  the 
attempt.  In  the  mean  time  Lloyd  was 
looking  at  an  English  girl  belonging  to 
the  other  party,  who  was  dancing  near  us. 
She  was  tall  and  shapely,  with  the  beauti- 
ful English  rose -pink  complexion,  and 
abundant  light  hair  which  had  the  glint 
of  bronze  where  the  sun  shone  across  it. 
After  a  while,  as  the  others  came  near,  he 
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recognized  in  one  of  them  an  acquaintance,  When,  as  we  returned,  we  reached  the 
who  turned  out  to  he  the  brother  of  the  main  street  of  Mentone,  Margaret  and  I, 
young  lady  who  had  been  dancing.  !  who  were  behind,  stopped  a  moment  and 
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looked  back.  Tlie  far  peak  of  Sant'  Ag-- 
nese  was  flushed  with  rose-lig-ht,  although 
where  we  were  it  was  already  night. 

' '  It  does  not  seem  as  if  we  could  have 
been  there,"  I  said.  "It  looks  so  far 
away." 

"Yes,  we  have  been  there,"  said  Mar- 
garet ;  "  we  have  been  there.  But  already 
it  is  far,  far  away." 

Mrs.  Trescott  found  a  letter  awaiting 
her  which  made  her  decide  to  go  forward 
to  Florence  on  the  following  day.  A  great 
deal  can  happen  in  a  short  time  when 
there  is  the  i^ressure  of  a  near  departure. 
That  evening  Janet,  who  was  dressed  in 
white,  had  a  great  bunch  of  the  sweet  wild 
narcissus  at  her  belt.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing certainly,  of  course,  but  I  did  meet 
Inness  in  the  hall,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
with  a  radiant,  happy  face,  and  some  of 
that  same  narcissus  in  his  button -hole. 
He  went  with  the  Trescotts  to  Florence  the 
next  day.  And  Baker,  with  disgust,  went 
to  Nice.  Soon  afterward  Verney  said  that 
he  felt  that  he  required  ' '  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  early  art,"  and  departed  with- 


out saying  exactly  whither. 
"Etruscan  art,  I  believe,  is 
considered  extremely  '  ear- 
ly,' "  remarked  Mrs.  Clary. 

The  Professor  was  to  join 
the  Trescotts  later;  at  pre- 
sent he  was  much  engaged 
with  some  cinerary  urns. 
Miss  Elaine,  who  was  to  re- 
main a  month  longer  with 
her  mother,  remarked  to  me, 
on  one  of  the  last  mornings, 
that  "really,  for  his  age,"  he 
was  a  ' '  very  well  preserved 
man." 

Margaret  and  I  remained 
for  two  weeks  after  Mrs. 
Trescott's  departure.  We 
saw  Mr.  Lloyd  now  and 
then;  but  he  was  more  fre- 
quently off  with  the  English 
party. 

One  afternoon  I  went  with 
Margaret  to  watch  the  sun- 
set from  her  favorite  post  be- 
side the  statue.  She  sought 
the  place  almost  everj^  even- 
ing now,  and  occasionally  I 
went  with  her.  We  had 
never  found  any  one  there 
at  that  hour;  but  this  even- 
ing we  heard  voices,  and 
came  upon  Lloyd  and  the 
English  girl  of  Sant'  Agnese,  strolling  to 
and  fro. 

"I  have  brought  Miss  Read  to  see  the 
view  here.  Miss  Severin,"  he  said;  and 
then  introductions  followed,  and  we  stood 
there  together  watching  the  beautiful  tints 
of  sky  and  sea.  The  English  girl  talked 
in  her  English  voice  with  its  little  rising 
and  falling  inflections,  so  different  from 
our  monotonous  American  key.  Mar- 
garet answered  pleasantly,  and,  indeed, 
talked  more  than  usual ;  I  was  glad  to  see 
her  interested. 

After  a  while  Lloyd  happened  to  stroll 
forward  where  he  could  see  the  face  of  the 
statue.  Then,  suddenly,  "Wonderful!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Strange  that  I  never 
thought  of  it  before !  Do  come  here, 
please,  and  see  for  yourselves.  There  is 
the  most  extraordinary  resemblance  be- 
tween this  statue  and  Miss  Read." 

Then,  as  we  all  w^ent  forward,  "Won- 
derful !"  he  repeated. 

Margaret  said  not  a  word.  The  Eng- 
lish girl  only  laughed.  "Surely  you  see 
it  ?"  he  said. 
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"  TliciT  m;(  V  !)«'  a  lil  I  Ic  somcl  liiiiLi-  about. 
(lie  Mioiil  li      "'  I  Ix'^^an. 

Hut  lie  iiilcn-iiptcd  inc.  *'  \\'li\',  it  is 
|)(M'l"r<'t  1  Tiic  statue  is  licr  |)()rt,i'uil  ill 
inarMc.  Miss  IJcad,  will  you  not,  let  mo 
pl.-icc  vou  in  the  sainc^  position,  just  for  an 
instant  :'"  And.  Icadinn'  liei'  to  ii  little 
mound.  ii«'  placed  luu-  in  the  required  pose; 
she  had  thrown  oil"  her  hat  to  obli^-e  him, 
and  now  clasped  Ikm'  hands  and  turned 
lier  (\v{'s  ()V(M'  the  sea  toward  the  eastern 
horizon.      What  was  the  I'esult  ? 

'Phe  only  resemblance,  as  I  had  said, 
was  about  the  mouth;  for  the  beautifully 
<'ut  lips  of  the  statue  turned  downward  at 
the  corners,  and  the  curve  of  Miss  Read's 
sweet  baby  -  like  moutli  was  the  same. 
But  that  was  all.  Above  was  the  wo- 
man's face  in  marble,  beautiful,  sad,  full 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  grief  of  life ;  be- 
low^ was  the  face  of  a  young  girl,  lovely, 
fresh,  and  bright,  and  knowing  no  more 


than 


blush  -  ros(;    upon    its 


ol     sorrow 
stem. 

''  Kxact!''  said  IJoyd. 

Miss  liead  laughed,  rose,  and  resumed 
her  stj'aw  hat;  presently  they  W(mt  aw^ay. 

"There  was  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance,''! said,  almost  with  indignation. 

"  People  see  resemblances  differently," 
answered  Margaret.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
she  added,  "She  is,  at  least,  much  more 
like  the  statue  than  1  am." 

"Not  in  the  spirit,  dear,''  1  said,  much 
touched;  for  I  saw  that  as  she  spoke  the 
rare  tears  had  filled  her  eyes.  But  they 
did  not  fall ;  Margaret  had  a  great  deal  of 
self-control ;  perhaps  too  much. 

Then  there  w^as  a  silence.  "Shall  we 
go  now,  aunt  ?''  she  said,  after  a  time.  And 
we  never  spoke  of  the  subject  again. 

"Look,  look,  Margaret!  the  palms  of 
Bordighera!"  I  said,  as  our  train  rushed 
past.     It  was  our  last  of  Mentone. 
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A  WINTER  IN  CANADA. 


A  CROWD  of  homespun  peasants  stood 
about  me  at  the  end  of  the  little  pub- 
lic hall,  their  sunburned  faces  twisting 
and  working  at  drawing  their  pipes  and 
emphasizing  their  good-humored  talk. 
Others  still  came  in  through  the  door, 
bringing  a  turnip,  a  pair  of  woollen  socks, 
or  a  salted  eel,  although  the  table  was  al- 
ready piled  high  with  such  odds  and  ends 
from  the  farm,  the  house,  or  the  sea.  A 
clerk  and  a  treasurer  presided  there,  con- 
ferring and  noting  with  the  important  air 
of  public  officers.  The  auctioneer  on  the 
platform  took  an  astonished  fowl  by  the 
legs,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  all, 
opened  the  religious  ceremony  of  All- 
saints'  Day. 

"A  cock  for  the  souls  in  purgatory; 
he's  fat,  gentlemen,  and  as  good  as  ever 
you  tasted  in  your  mortal  lives.  How 
much  am  I  oflPered?  Six  sous — six  sous 
— six.    And  remember,  lads,  he's  ready  for 


the  spurs.  Just  look  at  that  eye!  For 
the  souls  in  i^urgatory.  A  fine  fat  cock. 
How  much  ?  Twelve  sous,  Mr.  Dube  ? 
Yes,  sir.  Eighteen — eighteen — eighteen. 
Come,  now,  you  fowl  people,  what's  the 
matter  this  year  ?  You  don't  seem  half 
alive.  A  shilling,  Mr.  Gagnon — one  shil- 
ling— one — one.  Thirty  sous,  Mr.  Dube — 
thirty  sous  once,  t-h-i-r-t-y  sous  twice,  thir- 
ty sous  three  times.  Sold  to  Mr.  Dube  for 
thirty  sous."  And  the  treasurer  of  souls 
entered  the  item  in  his  memorandum. 

' '  I'm  holding  back  for  the  geese, "  said  a 
man  at  my  elbow;  and,  as  if  in  reply,  the 
geese  and  turkeys  set  up  a  cackling  that 
drowned  every  other  sound.  "  Don't  you 
want  to  buy  something,  sir  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  I.  "You 
see,  I  have  nobody  down  there  to  receive 
it ;  and  if  it  went  to  one  of  your  people,  a 
Protestant  turnip  might  disagree  with  a 
Catholic." 
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The  sale  of  fowls  |>r('S('iil  ly  <Mi(l('(l.  and 
thti  hoys  wciH  oM"  willi  llicii*  i)Ui"clKise.s 
to  have  a  cock  li<;lit  in  I  lie  l)ai'U-yard. 
Then  a  lui-nip  was  i)nt  np  for  sale,  and 
raised  lo  (lie  price  of  threes  thirty -sou 
pieces. 

"  But  lliat's  very  dear  for  a  turn i[)— the 
price  of  a  wiioh^  bushel." 

"Yes,  sir;  hut  we  don't  mind  tlie  ex- 
pense for  a  soul." 

TIh^  tinsmith  here  strugg-led  by  me  to 
hand  in  a  bri^'ht  tin  pail. 

"What's  that  for,  Tanis?" 

"Oh,  it's  for  the  souls" — only  he  said, 
"  pour  les  d?ies."  He  had  assumed  an  air 
of  compassionate  ridicule  that  he  thought 
in  harmony  w^ith  my  feeling"  for  this  cere- 
mony. But  as  I  did  not  respond  outward- 
ly to  this  treatment  of  their  convictions, 
he  at  once  resumed  his  faithfulness. 

"But,"  I  said,  seriously,  "aren't  you 
afraid  the  solder  will  melt  in  purgatory  ?" 

"But,  sir,"  he  explained,  earnestly, 
"we  don't  send  these  things  to  our  par- 
ents—  it's  the  money.  That  is,  ^ve  sell 
whatever  any  one  can  spare  from  his 
household,  and  the  money  we  give  to  the 
priest  to  pay  for  masses,  at  twenty -five 
cents  apiece,  to  be  said  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
g^atory.  That  is  the  way  we  help  them 
out,  for  it's  a  poor  place  to  live  in." 


After  mass  tin;  sah;  was  com])Iete(i. 
A]id  the  mysterious  world  of  souls  must 
have  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  high 
pric(^s  of  gf^ese  and  socks  and  onions. 

M<'aij whiles  a  very  dilferent  .scene  was 
passing  in  the  cemetery.  There  on  the 
graves  were  figures  kneeling  in  silent 
prayer,  while  the  cold  wind  moaned 
through  the  Imre  trees. 

My  winter  in  Canada  opened  with  this 
singular  scene  at  the  Riviere  Quelle,  a  par- 
ish on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
about  seventy- live  miles  east  of  Quebec. 
The  village  would  scarcely  exist  without 
the  bridge,  the  convent,  and  the  church 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  Avinding  river, 
for  the  houses  are  scattered  along  the 
roads  leading  off  across  the  plain.  And 
although  the  plain  is  almost  treeless  and 
bare,  yet  the  place  presents  a  certain  pic- 
turesque effect,  derived  from  its  quaint  and 
simple  civilization.  The  receding  lines 
of  gables  and  chimneys  down  the  roads, 
each  with  its  stream  of  white  smoke,  the 
long  low  barns  with  great  windmills  strid- 
ing through  the  air,  the  schooners  and  lum- 
ber lighters  laid  up  on  the  bank,  the  hay- 
cocks far  off  on  the  edge  of  the  salt-mea- 
dows along  the  two  bays,  the  long  fences 
of  dark  wicker-work  running  out  over  the 
mud-flats  to  catch  eels,  the  point  of  rocks 


A  moose-hunters'  camp. 
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and  forest  separating  the  bays,  and  far  out 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  pound  or  yard  made 
of  stakes  to  captui'6'  white  porpoises — all 
these  details  serve  to  interest  and  please 
the  eye.  But  the  more  distant  features 
are  much  more  striking.  Southward, 
about  the  edge  of  the  plain,  bold  hills  part- 
ly hide  the  neighboring  parishes  of  Ste. 
Anne,  St.  Pacome,  St.  Philippe,  and  oth- 
ers. Northward,  across  twenty-one  miles 
of  the  swift  and  turbulent  currents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Laurentides  rise  to  the 
clouds,  and  shelter  in  their  deep  gorges 
and  on  their  high  cultivated  slopes  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  Les  Eboulements,  Murray 
Bay,  and  other  parishes  of  the  north 
shore.  This  great  arm  of  the  sea,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  presents  its  most 
impressive  aspect  at  this  season.  In  fan- 
cy I  run  over  again  the  lower  Gulf,  and 
see  the  exceptional  phases  of  life  along  its 
hundreds  of  miles  of  shores.  The  waters 
are  among  the  most  dangerous  and  angry 
in  the  world.  The  belated  vessels  caught 
in  October  and  November  gales  are  driven 
about  in  the  treacherous  currents  or  in  the 
blinding  snow  till  they  ground  on  some 
reef  or  bar  far  out  from  land.  The  crew 
escape  perhaps  in  boats,  to  reach  a  land 
where  an  arctic  winter  must  be  passed, 
perhaps,  in  starving  and  freezing  on  some 
barren  island.  Later  in  the  winter  hunt- 
ers creep  over  the  fields  of  ice  along 
shore  to  shoot  seals,  until  the  wind  or  tide 
changes,  and  threatens  to  carry  their 
treacherous  float  out  to  sea.  A  seal-hunt- 
er, thus  carried  away  from  Ilette,  drifted 
helplessly  past  the  parish  steeples  ringing 
the  angelus,  till  he  was  found  frozen  to 
death  while  kneeling  and  staring  up  at  this 
pitiless  arctic  sky. 

This  polar  sea  has  a  hideous  smile  in 
winter — a  chilling  gleam  on  its  black  tor- 
tuous face.  If  you  looked  along  the  de- 
serted Labrador  coast  you  would  see  the 
few  fishermen  retired  to  their  inland  huts 
in  the  gorges  of  the  rivers,  where  they 
find  a  little  wood — the  only  luxury  of  the 
country.  The  mail-carriers  are  making 
one  of  their  hi- winter  trips  on  snow-shoes, 
going  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  day 
along  the  beaches  and  across  the  gulches, 
and  cursing  the  idiots  who  send  for  newspa- 
pers or  books  in  the  winter.  Farther  in- 
land the  Indians  are  wandering  over  the 
wilderness  of  snow,  tagged  at  their  heels 
by  death  and  starvation;  and  wherever 
the  forest  offers  good  trees  the  lumber- 
men are  at  work  cutting  timber.     In  the 


depths  of  the  woods  the  moose-hunters 
build  their  camps  and  bring  their  noble 
game  to  bay.  Coming  farther  up  the 
Gulf  we  reach  the  inhabited  regions  along 
each  shore  of  the  river,  the  parishes  of 
this  quaint  old  French  colony  of  Que- 
bec. But  even  here  this  arm  of  the 
northern  sea  is  dreaded,  whether  it  lies 
still  with  a  sinister  gleam  under  the 
clear  sunshine,  or  hides  its  resistless  an- 
ger under  the  veil  of  a  lightsome  gale 
of  snow.  Those  living  on  the  islands 
might  well  make  their  w^ills,  as  in  old 
times,  before  crossing  to  the  main.  They 
embark  in  long  wooden  canoes  having  a 
very  wide  keel  sliod  with  iron,  which 
serves  as  a  runner  for  sliding  the  boat 
over  the  ice.  And,  strange  to  say,  the 
elements  seem  to  respect  these  fearless 
boatmen,  rapidly  paddling  over  the  wa- 
ter, or  hauling  their  craft  over  the  open 
fields  of  ice.  But  in  looking  across  this 
immense  flood,  the  waters  of  half  a  conti- 
nent, I  am  glad  to  be  ashore  among  a  peo- 
ple living  close  together  for  shelter  and 
warmth  under  an  arctic  winter. 

The  parish  put  on  early  the  mourning 
of  fall.  The  fields  were  already  empty 
and  white,  the  grain  having  but  just  es- 
caped the  fate  of  a  previous  crop,  which 
had  been  buried  under  twelve  inches  of 
snow  before  it  was  even  cut.  The  fisher- 
men had  taken  up  their  nets  and  weirs 
along  the  beach  to  save  them  from  the 
ice  drifting  with  the  tide.  The  cattle 
had  been  gathered  into  the  stables,  to  re- 
main   for    seven,     perhaps    eight,    long 

months.     The  garden  of  the  Abbe  C , 

inclosed  with  a  high  board  fence,  had  even 
an  unusual  sentiment  of  seclusion  about 
its  sheltered  walks;  the  leaves  had  been 
whirled  into  nooks  and  hollows ;  the  stat- 
ues of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  had  left 
their  bowers  for  the  shelter  of  the  house ; 
the  rustic  seats  were  stowed  in  the  loft  of 
the  summer-house,  and  the  apple-trees 
were  scaffolded  with  great  stakes  to  keep 
their  branches  from  breaking  under  the 
snow-drifts  that  will  overtop  them.  The 
poor  accepted  the  only  bounty  of  nature 
in  this  w^inter  snow,  and  banked  it  up 
about  their  cabins.  The  people  collected 
everything  into  the  barn  and  the  house, 
put  up  double  sashes  and  doors — in  short, 
they  went  into  their  burrows  to  hiber- 
nate. The  sentiment  of  the  season  is 
well  told  in  a  daily  custom;  for  Novem- 
ber is  the  "month  of  the  dead,"  when 
this  Catholic  people  respond  to  the  mourn- 
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ing  of  nature.  Every  evening"  at  eight 
o'clock  the  church  bell  tolls  as  for  a  fu- 
neral, while  in  every  home  the  family 
kneels  and  blends  a  de  profundis  with 
the  moaning'  night  wind. 

The  winter  brought  out  many  quaint 
features  of  life.  The  people  seemed  to 
change  into  animals  in  their  caps  and 
coats  of  fur;  the  beggars  all  at  once  be- 
came more  aggressive  by  their  sharper 
needs,  and  more  noticeable  in  their  queer, 
cumbersome  wraps;  and  travellers  now 
settled  down  almost  out  of  sight  in  the 
sleigh  robes.  The  boys  brought  out  their 
primitive  sleds,  and  Avith  their  old  skates 


showed  how  little  practice  they  have  on 
ice  in  this  snowy  latitude.  Some  of  the 
girls  came  to  the  store  or  to  evening 
prayers  at  the  church  on  snow-shoes 
when  the  fences  were  covered,  and  many 
wearing  buckskin  moccasins  walked  about 
with  the  noiseless  tread  of  Indians.  As  I 
walked  the  bridge  in  the  biting  air,  and 
watched  these  silent  motions  and  peculiar 
features  of  Canadian  winter  life,  the  earth 
seemed  to  be  muffled,  and  life  to  go  on  in 
an  underhanded,  secret  way.  And  to  the 
eye  nature  was  in  a  masquerade.  For  win- 
ter beyond  the  northern  mountains  often 
hides  behind  a  mirror  reflecting  the  sun- 
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ny,  balmy  south.  At  sunset  the  heavens, 
glowing  with  gold  and  crimson  clouds, 
picture  the  tropics;  even  the  mountain- 
tops  flush  with  the  memory  of  summer 
thus  revived.  But  the  air  has  no  poetic 
languor  and  mystery.  When  the  vision 
fades,  grim  winter  looks  down  from  a 
leaden  sky,  and  the  world  becomes  dumb 
in  the  gray  pallor  of  death.  Then  the  old 
manor,  hovering  low  under  its  great  roof, 
and  lighting  up  its  crimson  curtains,  in- 
vites me  to  take  shelter  from  the  chill  of 
an  arctic  night,  and  I  gladly  retreat  from 
the  outer  world  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
warmth  and  cheer  of  social  life. 

The  domestic  life  of  this  French-Cana- 
dian Catholic  people  charms  me  with  its 
simplicity,  contentment,  and  courtesy.  It 
is  a  mellow  civilization  on  this  crude  con- 
tinent, the  strongest  contrast  to  the  life  of 
our  enterprising,  practical,  unfinished  re- 
public. This  difference  between  us  is  due 
very  much  to  the  aims  and  methods  of 
our  respective  growths.  The  Pilgrim  was 
a  man  who  fled  from  Europe,  left  behind 
him  all  the  old  baggage  of  that  civiliza- 
tion, and  landed  in  America  as  an  unin- 
cumbered worker  to  establish  a  self-sup- 
porting, free,  eager  nation:  he  founded  a 
7ieiv  England.  The  French  colonist  left 
Europe  to  extend  the  dominions  of  Pome 
and  France,  and  landed  here,  loaded  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  to  establish  a  colony 
modelled  on  the  most  complex  and  polish- 
ed civilization  of  the  Old  World,  and  des- 
tined to  be  for  a  long  while  pitifully  de- 
pendent on  the  mother  country :  he  found- 
ed a  netv  France  in  which  there  was  no- 
thing new.  And  such  has  been  the  weight 
of  his  Catholic  burden  that  he  has  never 
stirred  from  his  tracks,  although  within 
sight  and  sound  of  our  loud  and  vigorous 
march.  He  has  kept  to  his  ancient  tradi- 
tions w^ith  such  surprising  fidelity  that  to- 
day Old  France  stands  on  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  New  France  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  Our  civilization 
sprang  from  a  new  birth,  and  it  has  not 
outgrown  the  vigor,  eagerness,  and  crude- 
ness  of  youth.  Canadian  life  began  with 
the  immigration  of  a  completed  society, 
and  it  has  preserved  the  mellowness  of  its 
ancient  existence.  After  the  conquest  in 
1760  French-Canadian  society  was  inevi- 
tably very  much  disorganized.  But  pa- 
triotic zeal  and  the  conservative  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  have  kept  the 
French-Canadians  a  united  and  separate 
people  to  this  day.      The   only  marked 


change  that  has  occurred  in  the  composi- 
tion of  society  is  the  loss  of  the  nobility 
and  the  legal  suppression  of  the  seigniors. 
In  this  parish  to-day  I  still  find  virtually 
the  classes  and  characters  of  two  hundred 
years  ago — seigniors,  priests,  gentlemen, 
peasants — and  also  a  civilization  that,  in 
spirit  at  least,  might  take  its  place  in  a 
picture  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  learning  avow 
the  principle  of  preserving  exactly  the 
spirit  and  the  form  that  governed  their 
foundation  :  the  world  may  move  if  it 
like,  but  they  move  not.  The  Canadian 
girls  are  all  educated  at  convents,  where 
the  course  of  instruction,  is  marked  by 
many  religious  services,  the  routine  of  old- 
fashioned  narrow  instruction,  the  observ- 
ance of  etiquette,  the  neglect  of  health, 
and  the  teaching  of  orderly  habits  and 
good  moral  conduct.  On  coming  home 
the  young  women  are  noticeable  for  their 
modest  and  extremely  lady-like  manners. 

The  gentlemen  have  been  educated  in 
virtually  the  same  spirit,  but  they  enjoy 
a  little  wider  range  of  topics.  Their  col- 
lege course  leads  chiefly  through  the  ultra- 
classical  and  literary  fields,  all  the  time 
guided  exclusively  by  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  They  generally  remain  stran- 
gers to  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  even  industries.  As  their 
minds  are  somewhat  benumbed  by  a  rou- 
tine course  of  study,  appealing  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  faculty  of  memory,  they 
very  seldom  have  any  love  of  reading 
when  turned  loose  in  practical  life.  And 
all  their  habits,  customs,  feelings,  are 
moulded  more  or  less  on  the  pattern  of 
the  unpractical,  conservative,  polished 
gentleman  of  old  times. 

Such  a  high  and  unpractical  education 
of  the  gentry,  and  entire  neglect  of  the 
peasantry,  tend,  of  course,  to  sharp  class 
distinctions,  and  bring  about  a  state  of 
society  quite  impossible  in  our  democrat- 
ic nation.  We  can  not,  however,  fail  to 
enjoy  as  well  as  note  some  of  these  pe- 
culiarities. For  exam^ole,  in  every  one  of 
these  parishes,  without  wealth  and  its 
privileges,  I  meet  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  pleasures.  The  priest,  notaries, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  a  merchant  or  two, 
together  with  the  ladies  of  their  families, 
form  a  circle  that  has  been  polished  by 
this  classical  education  and  generations 
of  good-breeding.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting element  in  this  study  of  Cana- 
dian  life    is  this  feature— the    superiori- 
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ty  of  tlir   people  over 
(lirii-   house   ;iii(l    \'\iv 
iiitiii'e.       l''or    ill    our 
(lay  of  inci'easiii^^iux 
ui'V   it    is  Mil    iiivalii- 

;il>|e  lesson  lo  see  pol- 
ished |)ei-soiis  iia|)py 
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and  siiuplicity  of  liv- 
ini^-.  'I'he  siliialioii 
is  (piile  marked.  I  ii 
matei'ial. intellectual, 
and  a'sliuMic  matters 
iio  r(\i;i()n  presents 
fewer  activities  to  iu- 


BREAD-MAKING    AND    WEAVING. 

terest  an  educated  mind.  There  are  no 
studies  to  improve  industries  or  ag-ricul- 
ture,  no  public  works  to  discuss,  no  re- 
forms to  agitate.  The  handful  of  news- 
papers coming  into  the  parish  are  utterly 
worthless  to  an  intelligent  mind,  for  they 
are  filled  with  trashy  serial  stories  and 
politico-personal  matters  of  incredible  in- 
significance;  even  the  few  books  in  the 
best  houses  are  the  safe  old  classics,  or 
goody-goody  weaklings  of  newer  birth. 
There  are  no  lectures,  iio  radical  talkers 
in  private  circles.  The  only  instructor  of 
this  people  is  the  priest,  and  you  might  as 
well  dig  tlieir  fields  for  diamonds  as  search 
their  minds  for  gleaming  ideas.  Reading 
is  not  a  necessity,  nor  even  a  custom,  in 
niost  of  these  educated  families.  The  la- 
dies are  occupied  mostly  with  light  house- 


hold labors,  a  little  visiting, 
and  religious  services  at  the 
church  mornings  and  even- 
ings. They  are  industrious 
in  labors  of  direct  utility,  not 
in  artistic  or  intellectual  ac- 
complishments. 

The  gentlemen  idle  away 
the  time  not  required  by  their 
labors.     Here  and  there,  of 
course,  one  meets  a  man  who 
occupies  the  large  leisure  of 
this    quiet    life    with     some 
study.     He  may  be  a  priest 
whose  native  energy  has  not 
been  smothered,  or  an  unusu- 
al professional  man.     Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  narrowness  of  this  existence, 
life  here  is  full  of  a  certain  charm  that 
you  can  very  seldom  find,  and  in   only 
small  circles,  in  our  republic.     Life  here 
is  a  calm  success,  the  possession   rather 
than  the  chase  of  happiness.     I  am  not 
philosopher  enough  to  trace  this  success 
to  either  the  Catholic  subjection  of  the 
people  or  to  the  s^'stem  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy;  but  as  an   observer  of  men  and 
manners  I  see  that  this  national  happiness 
comes  chiefly  from   a  near  and  homely 
source  quite  accessible  to  all  peoples — the 
practice   of  politeness.      Courtesy  is  the 
common  rule  of  conduct  here,  no  matter 
how  intimate  or  how  indifferent  the  rela- 
tions may  be  between  servants,  friends, 
strangers,  relatives.     Your  feelings  are  as 
safe  as  your  life.     French-Canadian  coun- 
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THE    OLD    MANOR-HOUSE. 


try  society,  then,  differs  from  ours  in  pre- 
senting" greater  extremes — a  peasantry  that 
is  ignorant,  unenterprising,  contented,  de- 
vout, and  a  small  class  of  gentry  that  is 
educated,  polished,  conservative.  And  all 
classes  unite  to  render  a  humdrum  exist- 
ence agreeable  by  the  arts  of  polite  inter- 
course. 

But  I  hasten  to  show  the  reader  the 
homes  of  these  two  classes,  and  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  winter  life  of  a  Canadian 
parish.  The  old  manor-house  may  be 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  homes 
of  the  gentry.  The  exterior  is  perfectly 
plain — low  stone  walls,  a  high  steep  roof 
pierced  with  many  dormer-windows.  It 
crouches  down  comfortably  among  the 
snow-drifts,  yet  keeps  an  open  eye  on  the 
passengers.  My  rapping  on  the  bright 
brass  door-knocker  brings  at  once  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  to  welcome  me  with  a 
manner  that  mingles  delightfully  the 
courtesy  of  France  with  a  little  of  the 
freedom  and  heartiness  of  America.  He 
soon  unloads  me  of  furs  in  the  hall,  while 


his  good-humor  and  wit  find  many  plea- 
sant little  bits  of  talk  that  come  through 
the  snow  shaken  off  my  cap  and  coat. 
On  entering  the  sitting-room  the  formal 
salutations  are  renewed,  although  I  have 
already  met  the  entire  family  once  or 
twice  to-day.  But  no  constraint  is  felt  in 
the  ease  and  grace  of  habitual  courtesy. 
Then  I  sit  down  among  them,  and  under 
the  charm  of  pleasant  intercourse  I  al- 
most forget  to  notice  that  the  interior  is 
as  plain  as  the  outside  of  the  old  house. 
There  are  no  objects  of  adornment  in  ei- 
ther good  or  bad  taste.  But  there  is  a  quiet 
richness  in  the  bare,  unpainted  walls  that 
have  changed  with  age  to  a  soft  misty 
brown  hue,  in  the  old  mahogany  furni- 
ture, the  low  ceiling,  crossed  by  great 
beams  casting  shadows.  And  the  whole 
scene  is  made  pleasant  with  low  lights  and 
a  peaceful  spirit. 

The  mother  and  her  daughters  sit  about 
the  table,  and  knit  or  sew.  They  all  are 
black-eyed  brunettes,  distinguished  from 
the    average    French -Canadian    peasant 
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woiiun  by  bcin^-  u\on\  slender  Jiiul  jj^tjicc^- 
fnl.  '\'\\v,  motlicr  would  Ix^  remarked 
cliieH.N'  lor  lier  shrewd  iid,(dlij^ence  in 
})ra('ti('al  inattcrs.  One  of  (lie  dau<;liters, 
also  en^'rossed  by  pi'Mctical  intei'ests,  is  a 
youn;;'  lady  of  a  striUin^-  Kreneli  type,  a 
tall  synuneti'ical  pc^'son,  witli  vvd  clKu^ks 
and  black  liair.  and  a  carria<^e  that  is  styl- 
isli.  Another  is  a  dainty  French  miss, 
with  a  «ira(;eful  n<i^ure,  pale,  delicate  fea- 
tnres,  and  lai'<;e  black  eyes  that  respond 
to  the  faintest  sparkle  of  humor.  There 
is  a  o'irl  that  brightens  the  air  with  her 
pretty  lightsome  face  and  merry  laughter, 
and  yet  subdues  her  child-like  moods  with 
decorum.  I  have  had  a  still  nearer  glimpse 
of  the  character  of  Canadian  girls  by  see- 
ing the  rocmis  of  two  young  ladies  of  edu- 
cation. The  apartments  were  neat,  and. 
orderly  even  to  stiffness.  They  sliowed 
neither  pretension  nor  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plain  furniture  and  poor  dra- 
peries. But  the  rooms  of  these  maidens 
gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  devotion.  Subdued  lights 
fell  on  the  photographs  of  only  their  near- 
est relatives,  on  a  crucifix  and  vial  of 
holy  water  above  the  bed,  on  a  prayer- 


Ix'nch  at  tin;  fool,  and  on  two  oi*  ihree 
framed  tableaux  of  Hiblir'al  subjects,  little 
porcelain  figures  of  Si.  .)os(^ph  and  Mary, 
among  ])(!l)bl('s  and  moss.  Tlui  girls  were 
nom^  th(^  less  atti'active  in  the.se  sufxlued 
siu'roundings.  It  all  gave  me  a  delight- 
ful impression  to  see  the  lightness  and 
beauty  of  youth  sheltered  by  reserv(;  and 
simplicity.  The  sons  of  this  family  are 
college  students,  young  gentlemen  imbued 
with  the  feelings  of  a  superior  class.  They 
generally  des})ise  manual  lalx>r.  Even  the 
poorest  of  them  must  be;  waited  on  and 
maintained  in  a  style  due  to  his  rank; 
but,  considering  the  constraints  connected 
with  such  a  position,  they  seem  quite  sen- 
sible and  unaffected  fellow\s.  The  head 
of  the  family  is  a  notary,  one  of  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  this  well-regulated  commu- 
nity, organized  under  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  France.  He  is  a  round-headed, 
muscular  man,  of  a  conservative,  comfort- 
able character.  The  only  event  that  dis- 
turbs the  ease  and  quiet  of  his  social  ex- 
istence is  an  election. 

The  general  life  of  the  family  may  be 
surmised  from  what  precedes.  The  ladies 
are  generally  busy  with  household  mat- 
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ters,  and  a  little  visiting;  religious  cere- 
monies at  church ^^nd  at  home  occupy 
much  of  the  time. 

The  gentlemen  very  commonly  spend  the 
evening  smoking,  drinking  very  moderate- 
ly, and  chatting,  at  one  another's  houses. 
Now  and  then  a  walk  on  snow-shoes,  a 
sleigh-ride,  or  a  hunting  trip  to  the  woods 
takes  the  young  people  out.  But  weddi  ngs, 
baptisms,  and  dinners  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  frequent  in  the  small  circle  to 
afford  regular  entertainment.  The  j)eo- 
ple  are  thrown  upon  their  individual  re- 
sources. And  although  the  lack  of  read- 
ing and  the  conservative  tendency  of  in- 
tellectual life  exclude  new  or  important 
subjects,  social  life  here  presents  many 
strong  attractions.  The  people  are  all 
ready  talkers  in  a  manner  that  is  sym- 
pathetic and  somewhat  dramatic.  They 
make  it  a  habit  to  be  entertaining  and 
sociable,  and  they  inherit  the  cheerful  and 
contented  disposition  of  the  French.  I  am 
surprised  to  see  how  agreeable  a  common- 
place existence  is  made  simply  by  the  arts 
of  polite  intercourse,  without  much  de- 
pendence on  literature,  fine  arts,  sciences, 
and  set  amusements. 

Of  course  there  are  in  the  country  ex- 
ceptional individuals  whose  reading  car- 
ries them  beyond  this  narrow  field.  I 
have  found  two  such  men  in  this  parish, 
the  late  Hon.  Luc  Letellier  de  St.  Just, 
ex  -  Lieutenant  -  Grovernor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  the  Abbe  H.  R. 
Casgrain.  M.  Letellier's  removal  from 
office  in  1879  was  an  event  of  great  polit- 
ical interest  in  the  Dominion,  involving 
as  it  did  many  questions  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  His  commanding  x^resence 
was  an  assurance  of  the  severest  recti- 
tude and  most  untiring  energy;  and  he 
commanded  my  admiration  by  the  liber- 
ality of  his  mind  and  the  versatility  of  his 
information,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity, 
simplicity,  and  courtesy  of  a  typical  Ca- 
nadian gentleman.  The  Abbe  Casgrain  is 
a  radical  priest  and  writer  of  unusual 
force.  His  stalwart  figure,  with  strong 
features  and  eager  black  eyes,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  wrong  suit  of  clothes. 
But  his  impetuous  nature  has  been  only 
subdue*d,  not  subjected,  by  his  austere  re- 
ligious education,  and  travel  and  varied 
reading  have  enlarged  his  mental  horizon. 
He  can  take  into  fellowship  even  a  heathen 
like  me,  and  give  him  inside  glimpses  of 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  this 
French-Canadian  Catholic  life.    His  fruit- 


ful explanations  have  given  me  a  sympa- 
thy and  understanding  I  could  not  other- 
wise have  enjoyed  in  studying  an  anti- 
quated, ultra-Catholic  civilization  so  for- 
eign to  the  spirit  of  our  national  life. 

The  habitants,  or  peasants,  are  widely 
separated  from  the  gentry ;  there  seems  to 
be  no  democratic,  average  level  of  society. 
But  all  classes  are  on  the  best  of  terms, 
sharing  as  they  do  the  national  content- 
ment and  gayety.  Their  social  life  in 
winter  presents  the  most  characteristic 
features,  but  this  unambitious  people  find 
time  for  their  simple  enjoyments  at  any 
season.  The  home  of  the  habitant  has 
been  described  already  as  the  plainest  and 
cheapest  shelter  demanded  by  comfort. 
But  his  social  life  presents  more  interest- 
ing features.  In  this  class  also  one  is 
struck  by  the  fullness  of  social  happiness 
and  the  meagreness  of  external  interests ; 
for  example,  Mr.  D ,  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  farmer  of  the  parish, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  coun- 
ty, reads  no  paper,  and  gets  no  informa- 
tion on  even  his  specialty  of  agriculture. 
He  learns  less  than  an  average  farm  la- 
borer among  us. 

"But,"  I  said  to  him,  "how  do  you 
keep  yourself  x)osted  on  the  improve- 
ments ?" 

' '  Why,  we  don't ;  we  don't  improve ; 
that's  all.  We  get  along  well  enough  as 
our  fathers  did."" 

"I  should  think  your  long  winters 
would  be  a  very  enjoyable  season  for 
study.  What  do  you  all  do  with  so  much 
time  ?" 

' '  Oh,  we  loaf  and  enjoy  our  pipes.  But 
we  also  have  to  work.  We  get  up  at  half 
past  five,  light  the  lanterns,  and  go  to  the 
barn  to  feed  the  stock.  After  breakfast, 
at  half  past  seven,  the  two  principal  la- 
bors of  winter  are  begun,  viz.,  hauling 
wood  to  keep  the  house  warm,  and  thresh- 
ing grain  to  eat.  Those  who  go  far  for 
wood  start  at  four  or  five  o'clock.  We 
used  to  see  forty  or  fifty  sleds  in  a  line 
going  up  the  mountain  at  St,  Pacome  to 
our  wood  lots.  When  the  wind  blows 
we  set  the  windmill  going,  and  thresh 
grain  in  the  barn.  After  smoking  the 
after-dinner  pipe  we  saw  w^ood  or  thresh 
or  fan  grain  till  the  chores  come  again  at 
half  past  four.  After  supper  the  men  al- 
ways go  to  visit  a  favorite  neighbor — for 
the  parish  is  somewhat  divided  into  sets 
— until  nine  o'clock.  The  final  visit  to 
the  barn,  to  bed  and  feed  the  stock,  finish- 
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€S  the  day.     And  we  don't  make  much 
out  of  reading." 

"What  do  the  women  do  all  whiter  V 
"  Oh,  their  work  is  never  done.  They, 
of  course,  keep  about  the  same  hours  as 
the  men.  After  making  the  fires  and  put- 
ting the  breakfast  and  pea-soup  to  cook, 
they  take  the  lantern  and  go  to  milk. 
After  the  breakfast,  the  washing  of  the 
children  for  school,  and  the  sweeping  are 
-done,  they  sit  down  to  spin,  weave,  or  knit 
all  day.  Sometimes  the  dog  may  be  har- 
nessed to  the  little  sled,  and  my  wife  rides 
over  to  a  neighbor  to  make  an  evening 
•call.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  women  go  out 
very  seldom,  excepting  to  the  church.  Of 
course  there  are  days  of  general  scrub- 
bing— with  spruce  boughs  for  the  plea- 
sant odor  they  give— of  Avashing,  every 
three  or  four  wxeks;  and  seasons  of  spe- 
-cial  labors,  as  butchering  before  Christ- 
mas, when  meats  for  six  months  are  dress- 
ed, and  frozen,  either  on  the  shelves  of  an 
outer  room,  or  in  boxes  and  barrels  filled 
with  snow.  On  Sunday  the  women  must 
rise  earlier  than  usual  to  get  ready  for 


mass  at  half  past  nine  o'clock.  Some 
families  who  live  far  from  the  church  take 
their  dinners  with  them,  and  eat  them  by 
a  friend's  stove  while  waiting  for  vespers, 
after  w^hich  they  may  visit  a  little  on  the 
way  home.  Then  in  the  fall  there  is  the 
general  preparation  for  winter,  w^hen  some 
families  move  into  the  most  sheltered  end 
of  the  house,  and  give  up  the  other  as  a 
store-room  for  wood,  etc.  There  are  also 
the  special  labors  of  cooking  for  Christ- 
mas-eve and  New-Year's,  the  carnival  sea- 
son, and  so  on." 

The  habitants  visit  among  themselves 
in  small  family  gatherings  now  and  then, 
most  frequently  just  before  Lent;  but 
large  public  ga.therings,  such  as  balls, 
picnics,  etc.,  are  unknown.  At  these  re- 
unions the  table  is  loaded  bountifully 
with  meats  and  pastries,  and  the  little 
house  is  filled  with  smoke  and  merri- 
ment. Cards  and  simple  round  games 
are  the  chief  amusements;  now  and  then 
songs  are  sung  by  each  in  turn  without 
accompaniments — for  pianos  are  extreme- 
ly rare — or  one  of  the  Canadian    story- 
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tellers  may  relate  some  fanciful  legend. 
The  time  passes  pleasantly  with  them. 
But  an  abundant  flow  of  hilarity  in  triv- 
ial chat  is  the  chief  element  of  their  inter- 
course. The  joker  of  the  parish  finds  a 
delighted  auditory  at  the  village  store. 
One  can  not  expect  much  more  from  a 
people  who  can  not  read.  I  learn  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  many  of  the  men  who 
could  read  when  boys  at  school  actually 
forget  the  sense  of  printed  characters.  It 
is  an  ecclesiastical  nation,  who  never  read, 
but  who  derive  all  their  instruction  from 
the  pulpit.  This  anti-intellectual  religious 
education  has  })roduced  here  a  people  that 
are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  poor;  but 
one  must  remember  also  that  they  are 
courteous,  orderly,  and  happy.  There 
seems  to  be  no  mental  democracy  for  the 


masses  in  a  Catholic 
community  ;  they 
have  no  mental  ac- 
tivity between  gross 
materialism  on  the 
one  hand  and  super- 
natural religious 
idealism  on  the  oth- 
And  I  find  here 
many  characters 
wholly  given  up  to 
one  or  both  of  these 
opposite  tendencies, 
who  either  never 
experience  an  intel- 
lectual emotion,  but 
grovel  in  ignorance, 
or  who  occupy  their 
thoughts  and  time 
with  religious  exal- 
tation and  mysti- 
cism, without  devel- 
oping the  under- 
standing. But  they 
are  a  very  happy  peo- 
ple, notwithstand- 
ing the  narrowness 
of  their  lives. 

The    chief    social 
event  of  their  lives  is 
a  wedding  —  almost 
the  only  set  occasion 
of   festivities.      The 
priest   then   permits 
dancing  among  rela- 
tives, and  allows  un- 
usual expenses  to  be 
incurred.   But,  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning, 
boys  and  girls  gen- 
erally see  but  little  of  one  another,  sepa- 
rated as  they  are  in  colleges  and  convents, 
and  subsequently  having  but  formal  meet- 
ings, closely  supervised  by  parents.     The 
priest  directs  that  courtship  shall  be  very 
short  and  circumspect.     It  generally  lasts 
but  a  few  months ;  engagements  are  made 
very  much  after  the  pecuniary  interests 
followed  in  France,  and  marriages  gener- 
ally occur  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

A  widower  of  this  place  recently  went 
to  spend  the  evening  with  a  neighbor, 
whose  sister  was  an  old  maid  whom  no 
one  had  thought  of  marrying.  When  he 
left  the  house  her  brother  suggested  that 
he  should  marry  her.  They  returned  to 
the  house,  and  went  together  to  her  bed, 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  woke  her 
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ii|).  lloldiiiL;-  llic  <';m(ll<'  ii|)  lo  liis  fjicc,  lie 
said  : 

"  Mile,  (i ,  ImU'c  a  ^ood   look  a1  iiic: 

I'm  rallicr  woi'si^  tliaii  i  sccnn  by  caiidlc^- 
Ji<:;'hl,  and  I've  iiiiH^  small  cliildrtMi,  and 
not  a  <jfi'(*al  (h'al  of  land.  Will  you  mar- 
ry me  r" 

Slic  riibluMl  Iicr  ey<'s,  still  luilf  asleep, 
IdoUihI  liini  ()V(M-  a  moinoiit,  and  said, 
^'Yrs/^ 

''TIkmi  1)(^  ivady  next  Tuesday/' 
In  another  ease,  the  day  after  the  l)aiins 
of  marriao^e  liad  been  ])ublished  here,  the 
intended   found  his  betrothed  crying  by 
the  window. 

"  What's  th(^  matter,  Maria?" 
"Well,  Ba])tist,  my  sister  Louise  wants 
very  much  to  marry,  because  she's  older, 
iind  it's  her  turn  first.      And  it  makes  me 


s;id  to  .s<'('  licr  disappointed.  Now  if  you 
would  only  inan\\  Ix-rl  Mv<'r*ythin<c  is 
re.'idv,  von  know.  :ind  it  would  be  such  a 
relief."' 

"Well,  well,  doiTt  ci-y  about  that,"  said 
he  with  a  mouK'nt's  sui-|)rise.  "I  don't 
mind  if  i  do.  (U)  and  tell  her  to  get 
ready." 

The  Church  forbids  the  union  of  blood- 
relaticms,  but  it  sells  for  a  modei-ate  price 
permits  for  even  first  cousins  to  marry,  so 
that  consanguiiu'ous  unions  are  very  com- 
mon in  these  old  parishes,  wliere  families 
have  kept  increasing-  and  settling  near  the 
old  homestead  till  they  form  clans  some- 
times numbering  several  hundred  of  one 
name.  Moreover,  the  i:)riest  ])ermits  such 
marriages  sometimes  in  consideration  of 
certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  needs  of 
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a  family  for  a  step-mother  or  step-father, 
the  lack  of  beauty  «'-educing'  the  chances  of 
a  woman  to  get  another  oft'er,  or  the  ad- 
vance of  age,  or  the  poverty  of  a  woman. 
All  these  circumstances  have  been  abused 
to  such  a  serious  detriment  of  the  popula- 
tion that  Rome  has  seen  fit  to  recommend 
a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  Catholic  Church  takes  especial  pains 
to  promote  marriage,  and  makes  it  a  mor- 
tal sin  to  restrict  the  legitimate  increase  of 
population.  This  powerful  influence  has 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
nation,  which  has  increased  from  60,000 
in  1760  to  over  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
limit  of  marriages  seems  to  be  only  the 
lack  of  unmarried  men.  I  rarely  meet 
with  bachelors,  and  they  are  given  scarce- 
ly a  moment's  peace,  unless  they  enter  the 
priesthood.  Unmarried  women  of  the  bet- 
ter class  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  unusual 
ennui.  In  this  small  nation  neither  in- 
dustry, trade,  letters,  arts,  nor  professions 
ofl^er  a  career,  education  and  charity  are 
monopolized  by  religious  orders,  labor  is 
not  regarded  with  favor  by  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen, and  public  movements  are  not 
large  enough  even  for  safety-valves. 
Hence  very  many  girls  enter  the  religious 
orders  to  escape  bondage  to  idleness.  Mar- 
riage is  practically  regarded  as  the  aim  of 
life,  to  be  realized  as  a  duty,  and  some- 
what independently  of  sentiment.  The 
courtship  is  short,  the  marriage  contract 
is  long  and  financial ;  then  they  are  ready 
for  wedlock.  The  bride  and  groom  drive 
to  church  early  in  the  morning  with  the 
parents  and  invited  guests. 

After  the  ceremony  the  string  of  ca- 
leches  or  of  carioles  winds  along  the  parish 
roads,  stopping  at  the  houses  of  relatives 
and  at  other  places,  when  the  friends  come 
out  and  invite  them  in  for  drinking  their 
health.  The  day  passes  in  these  visits 
and  a  dinner  and  supper  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  and  of  the  groom.  The  religious 
and  austere  tone  of  life  here  is  shown 
sometimes  by  a  wedding  party  in  taking 
its  way  to  the  church  again  at  sundown, 
where  they  pray,  or  even  do  penance  in 
the  chemin  cle  la  croix.  At  St.  Augustin, 
near  Quebec,  some  young  couples,  zealous 
in  mortification  of  the  flesh,  got  the  per- 
mission of  the  priest  to  live  together  as 
celibates,  and  they  finally  made  vows  of 
chastity  for  life.  In  this,  however,  they 
followed  not  the  national  example,  but 
those  of  Champlain  and  some  other  of 
the   devout   Catholics   from    whom    this 


colony  derived  its  spirit.  The  national 
gayety  re-appears  just  as  marked  as  ever 
at  the  marriage  dance,  beginning  at  six  or 
seven  o'clock,  after  supper.  The  event  is 
the  most  convivial  of  the  whole  lifetime, 
yet  an  average  marriage  among  the  habi- 
tants costs  in  all  but  $20.  Sometimes  at 
supper  an  ancient  custom  is  still  practiced 
among  the  gentry. 

The  groom,  who  is  expected  to  look  aft- 
er the  material  well-being  of  the  bride, 
is  on  the  alert  to  shield  her  from  tricks, 
for  he  can  not  always  count  on  her  de- 
corum in  these  circumstances.  Some  one 
drops  a  fork  and  sinks  from  his  seat  to 
pick  it  up.  The  groom,  however,  sees 
that  he  returns  to  his  chair  at  once. 
While  this  is  going  on,  another  man  has 
slipped  under  the  table,  and  is  crawling  on 
all  fours  toward  the  bride. 

When  the  guests  all  rise  after  supper 
the  bride  remains  seated.  "Why,"  they 
ask,  "does  madame  remain  alone  at  the 
table  ?     Is  she  in  ill  humor  already  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replies;  "but  some  one  has 
stolen  my  slipper,  and  I  can  not  walk 
barefooted." 

They  carry  her  in  her  chair  to  the  head 
of  the  room,  where  she  is  placed  in  state 
to  await  farther  proceedings.  A  loud 
knocking  and  disputing  are  heard  at  the 
door,  and  presently  a  ragged  peddler  forces 
an  entrance  into  the  company,  calling  out, 
"Any  old  boots  and  shoes?"  The  com- 
pany welcome  this  opportune  arrival,  and 
conduct  him  to  the  bride.  Here,  kneeling 
before  her,  he  hauls  out  of  his  great  bag 
all  sorts  of  old  boots  and  shoes,  and  tries 
them  on  the  bride's  dainty  foot,  amid  the 
laughter  and  banter  of  the  assemblage, 
at  the  expense  of  the  neglectful  groom. 
At  last  the  bride's  slipper  turns  up,  to  be 
bought  by  the  groom  at  a  good  round 
price;  and  the  money  is  spent  in  treating 
the  company.  Sometimes  even  the  bride 
is  stolen,  but  the  lover's  instinct  has  never 
yet  failed  to  find  his  mate. 

I  had  not  been  invited  to  a  wedding; 
but  this  social  and  hospitable  people  pro- 
vide regularly  for  such  cases  by  receiving 
a  stranger  as  a  survenant,  or  after-comer. 
As  we  drove  up  to  the  little  house  of  M. 
Leveque  a  crowd  of  bare-headed  men  and 
boys  came  thronging  out  of  the  door  into 
the  moonlight.  The  host  at  once  wel- 
comed us  cordially,  sent  the  horse  to  the 
stable,  took  us  into  the  house,  and  gave  me 
a  seat  on  his  right  hand  at  the  head  of  the 
room.     For  a  wedding  party  the  scene  was 
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quite  typical  of  this  economical  and  sim- 
ple life.  The  unpainted  room  was  packed 
with  people,  the  men  standing  in  a  crowd 
smoking  and  chatting  at  the  farther  end, 
and  the  women  sitting  on  one  another's 
knees,  or  on  benches  along  the  walls.  Two 
small  lamps  lighted  but  faintly  this  throng 
of  homespun  peasants,  dressed  generally 
in  black  or  dark  gray;  and  the  great 
shadows  covering  the  ceiling  between  the 
beams,  and  the  dimness  of  the  whole  scene, 
made  it  a  sombre  picture  for  the  bright- 
est moment  in  the  lives  of  two  young 
couples.  For  a  long  while  I  saw  no  brides 
or  grooms;  but  finally  they  came  out  of 
the  blackness  of  the  adjoining  room,  and 


danced  a  cotillion  in  the  small  space  in- 
closed by  the  crowd.  The  brides  were 
distinguished  from  the  other  girls,  dressed 
in  dark  linsey-woolsey,  by  only  a  little 
white  lace  about  the  neck.  As  the  Church 
forbids  round  dances,  they  practice  chiefly 
cotillions,  quadrilles,  reels,  and  jigs.  Com- 
monly no  partners  are  chosen ;  they  dance 
with  whoever  happens  to  stand  opposite, 
and  the  movements  are  full  of  the  vig- 
or and  awkwardness  of  peasants.  The 
most  interesting  dances  of  the  evening 
were  the  jigs  by  one  of  the  brides  and  a 
burly  uncombed  farmer  sixty-eight  years 
old.  He  devoted  himself  seriously  to  the 
task  in  hand,  thumping  the  floor,  with  en- 
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livening  regularity,  with  feet  shod  in 
moccasins.  Once  ar*twice  he  found  time 
to  smile  on  his  young  partner,  but  at  once 
lowered  his  eyes  again  to  the  floor,  while 
his  twitching  fingers  beside  his  muscular 
thighs  attested  the  nervous  earnestness  of 
his  capering  for  her  favor.  Theyounglady, 
meanwhile,  holding  her  trim  fine  figure 
erect,  took  her  mincing  steps  with  delicate 
poise  and  restrained  agility;  she  watched 
his  steps  with  downcast  eyes,  now  and 
then  rejecting  him  with  a  haughty  turn 
■of  the  head  as  she  pirouetted  and  chas- 
seyed  at  the  changes  of  the  tune;  her 
slight  quick  steps  sent  ripples  of  shadowy 
folds  down  her  skirts,  and  her  youthful 
comeliness  and  coquettish  ways  were  well 
set  off  by  the  sombre  room,  the  rough 
€rowd  standing  about  her  and  her  burly 
gray -haired  partner. 

But  the  Canadian  fiddler  is  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  dance.  The  one 
at  this  entertainment  was  a  tall,  powerful 
fellow  in  a  red  flannel  shirt  glowing  be- 
neath his  black  shaggy  head.  He  is  a 
national,  historic    character,  having    ac- 


quired his  artistic  skill,  his  manner,  his 
repertoire,  from  a  long  line  of  fiddlers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  stamping  machine 
with  a  fiddle  attachment.  He  generally 
holds  the  violin  against  his  stomach,  while 
he  sits  on  the  very  edge  of  his  chair,  leans 
far  back  to  keep  his  balance,  and  devotes 
his  strength  to  stamping  with  both  .feet, 
which  he  raises  clear  of  the  floor  from 
two  to  six  inches.  And  all  the  while  he 
keeps  up  an  interesting  x)antomime ;  now 
he  throws  bis  head  back  and  regards  the 
ceiling,  or  droops  his  ear  toward  his  dis- 
tant instrument  with  a  hopeless  fondness. 
His  fervor  often  contorts  him  iiito  ago- 
nizing positions,  when  he  turns  his  head 
toward  a  far-off  ideal  v/ith  a  wonderful- 
ly yearning  stretch  of  the  neck.  And  all 
these  affecting  gestures  reflect  the  move- 
ments of  the  artist's  by  no  means  invisi- 
ble sole,  for  the  musical  phrases,  having 
no  connection  therewith,  are  frequently 
drowned  by  those  deafening  crescendoes 
of  leather.  The  fiddler's  heels  thus  be- 
come the  real  centre  of  the  entire  per- 
formance.    In  one  of  the  jigs  a  couple 
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who  wci'c  (Mi<;;i<i(Hl  (h^U^'inincd  to  in()iH)|)- 
()li/(^  llic  chuicc  lor  some  thne.  But  soon 
iuioUhm-  </n'\  came  on  to  the  floor,  and, 
l)o\vin<4-  oil"  the  first,  took  lier  place.  At 
the  nc^xt  elianj^e  ol'  li^^ure  another  man 
dismissed  tlie  lirst  in  tiie  same  manner, 
and  til  us  cleared  the  lloor  of  the  dev^oted 
pair,  l^ut  these  returned  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  next  change,  and  so  the 
contest  went  on  for  over  an  hour.  The 
coin])an y  were  now  quite  excited  over  the 
endurance  of  tlie  (irst  dancers,  the  mis- 
ciiief  of  the  meddlers,  and,  more  than  all, 
t)ver  the  etforts  of  tlie  })oor  fiddler.  He 
stamped  and  stamped  till  the  perspiration 
ilovved,  and  the  fiddle  gave  but  feeble  signs 
of  life,  while  one  contortion  succeeded  an- 
other with  tragic  force.  But  at  last  muscle 
and  nerve  began  to  Hag,  he  lost  all  sense 
of  artistic  contrast,  and  settled  down  to  a 
monotonous  hard  pounding  of  the  floor. 
Then  the  by-standers  came  to  the  rescue 
with  eager  encouragement.  ' '  Give  it  to 
'em,  Louis!  Come,  now,  more  nerve. 
That's  it ;  just  look  at  'em — the  lovers  are 
at  it  again !  Send  'em  along,  now."  And 
his  frantic  feet  leaped  again  as  high  as 
ever.  At  midnight  the  old  women  began 
to  yawn  rather  pitifully ;  a  crusty  old  fel- 
low lying  on  the  floor  behind  the  stove 
had  fewer  jokes  to  send  up  at  the  girls  as 
they  passed.  One  of  the  grooms  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  settled  in  a  chair  tipped  back 
in  the  doorway  of  the  dark  room,  and 
played  a  Jew's-harp  to  the  weakening  per- 
formance of  the  fiddler.  Even  the  smoke 
and  the  laughter  diminished  in  the  farther 
shadow^y  end  of  the  room.  The  carioles 
were  soon  brought  to  the  door,  and  the 
company  w^ent  ofl:  like  bundles  of  robes 
down  the  road. 

As  we  drove  away  through  the  moon- 
beams, chatting  in  short  sentences  match- 
ing the  crisp  winter  air,  the  night  seemed 
remarkably  clear  after  the  dinginess  of 
this  peasants'  feast.  I  looked  from  the 
hill-top  across  the  dark  currents  and  the 
glistening  tloes  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
beyond  saw  distinctly  the  fields  and  woods, 
even  some  lines  of  fences,  at  Les  Eboule- 
ments,  twenty -five  miles  away,  on  the 
Northern  Mountains. 

Christmas  and  New- Year's  are  the  cul- 
mination, though  not  the  end,  of  Cana- 
dian winter  life.  Even  the  beg-gars  are 
then  most  active  and  joyous  in  this  char- 
itable community.  The  housewives  are 
busy  for  some  days  cooking  meats  and 
pastry  and  decorating  their  houses,  and 
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secludcul  Canada  j(Mns  thci  rest  of  the 
world  for  once  in  this  season  of  rejoi- 
cing. On  Christmas -eve,  however,  the 
houses  are  so  dark  and  still  that  you  won- 
der if  the  festival  has  been  forgotten. 
In  the  convents  the  children  are  dream- 
ing of  B(;thlehem  and  the  worship  of  the 
she[)herds.  They  hear  a  chorus  of  angels 
chanting  as  they  come  near  and  nearer; 
celestial  light  fills  the  world;  when,  sud- 
denly opening  their  eyes,  tliey  find  the 
nuns  lighting  the  lamps,  and  the  choir 
in  the  dormitory,  chanting  a  Christmas 
carol  to  awaken  them  for  the  midnight 
mass.  All  over  the  parish,  throughout 
Canada,  and  indeed  in  every  Catholic 
country,  the  people  are  issuing  now  from 
their  palaces  or  their  cabins  into  the  night, 
and  wending  their  way  to  the  temples. 
The  bells  peal  out  at  midnight,  the  arched 
windows  glow,  and  soon  the  entire  parish 
is  seen  kneeling  under  the  great  dome. 

In  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  a  niche 
or  grotto  is  made  of  spruce  boughs,  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  brilliantly  lighted 
with  candles.  The  infant  Jesus,  dressed 
in  a  white  robe,  is  here  displayed  in  a 
manger  filled  with  straw.  The  little  Jesus 
of  Tadousac  is  dressed  in  a  rich  silk  cos- 
tume of  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.,  given 
to  the  chapel  by  a  noble  of  that  day. 
Here  at  Riviere  Ouelie  a  devout  old  serv- 
ant of  the  parsonage  used  to  make  a  dra- 
matic scene  of  the  event.  She  placed  be- 
side the  manger  statuettes  of  Mary  and 
Joseph,  dressed  as  a  priest  and  a  nun, 
much  smaller  than  their  child,  and  a  toy 
ass  and  bull. 

The  Infant  remains  on  exhibition  about 
two  months,  until  after  the  fete  of  the 
Purification,  and  the  people  often  say 
prayers  before  it.  In  the  towns,  at  the 
fete  of  the  Innocents,  on  the  28th  Decem- 
ber, the  church  is  filled  with  little  chil- 
dren led  by  their  mothers  or  nurses.  Aft- 
er the  salut  the  priest  takes  the  manger  in 
his  arms  and  shows  it  to  the  children 
passing  by.  The  church  resounds  with 
their  voices,  some  crying  to  kiss  the  im- 
age, others  laughing  with  delight.  After 
high  mass,  and  the  low  mass  that  fol- 
lows it  immediately,  each  family  re- 
turns to  its  home,  where  all  sit  down  to 
a  hearty  Christmas  supper,  or  at  the 
very  least  to  a  lunch  of  doughnuts  and 
liquor.  In  years  gone  by  the  hearty  and 
convivial  meal  w^as  more  common  than 
in  these  times  of  temperance  reform.  The 
holidays  bring  into  the  parishes  here,  as 
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elsewhere,  the  young"  people  from  colleges 
and  convents,  but.JlJie  social  atmosphere 
does  not  lig-ht  up  much  above  the  general 
monotony  of  this  country  life  until  New- 
Year's  Day. 

The  new  year  begins  with  a  patriarchal 
scene.  Some  households  are  on  foot  all 
night,  those  of  grandparents  preparing  to 
receive,  and  those  of  younger  couples  go- 
ing to  visit.  For  there  is  some  rivalry 
among  the  children  to  prove  their  greater 
respect  by  arriving  first.  In  rare  cases 
some  may  come  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  but  generally  they  arrive  at  five 
or  six  in  the  morning.  The  Canadian 
year  thus  begins  by  starlight.  The  en- 
tire family  enters  at  once  into  the  room 
of  the  old  couple,  even  though  they  be 
still  abed ;  and  there  they  all  kneel  while 
the  old  man  extends  his  hands  above  their 
heads  and  gives  them  his  blessing.  Suc- 
cessive arrivals  of  the  other  cliildren  and 
grandchildren  fill  the  house  as  a  hive. 
General  hand-shaking  and  good  wishes 
follow,  and  after  breakfast  everybody 
drives  to  mass. 

"In  my  childhood,"  said  the  Abbe  Cas- 
grain  to  me,  "this  ceremony  always  af- 
fected my  mother  to  tears.  We  used  to 
be  collected  by  her  in  the  parlor  early  in 
the  morning,  and  then  marched  into  my 
father's  bedroom.  Here  we  knelt  before 
the  bed  while  she  asked  him  for  his  bless- 
ing, which  he  gave,  after  a  short  exhor- 
tation, to  remind  us  of  our  shortcomings 
and  duties.  But  we  children  were  far 
more  interested  in  the  gifts  lying  on  the 
bed  behind  him." 

My  own  experiences  during  the  day 
Tvere  quite  pleasant.  At  an  early  hour  I 
heard  some  of  the  neighbors,  and  also  the 
children  of  the  poor,  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  inn.  Some  of  them  came  in  with 
boisterous  hilarity,  others  with  eager  and 
interested  politeness,  to  wish  M.  Chamber- 
lain a  happy  New-Year.  When  I  came 
down-stairs  the  family  were  marshalled  in 
the  dining-room  to  receive  me,  according 
to  the  custom  in  every  household.  Formal 
greetings  were  exchanged  thus : 

' '  Good-morning,  Mr.  F.  How  do  you 
do  this  year  ?" 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  C.  Thank  you, 
I'm  very  well  thus  far;  and  how  are  you, 
this  year  ?" 

"Very  w^ell,  I  thank  you.  Let  me 
wish  you  a  prosperous  and  happy  year, 
and  paradise  at  the  end  of  your  days." 


' '  Thank  you,  Mr.  C. ,  for  so  comprehen- 
sive a  wish.  May  the  same  fortune  at- 
tend you !" 

When  the  health  of  the  New-Year  had 
been  drunk,  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and 
Adelard  read  two  formal  compositions, 
from  himself  and  Artemise,  his  sister,  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude,  and  their  good 
wishes  for  their  kind-hearted  parents. 
When  the  tears  had  been  wiped  all  around 
we  began  breakfast,  and  the  year  opened 
with  a  cold,  clear  morning,  whose  bright- 
ness was  reflected  in  the  spirits  of  every- 
body. During  the  morning,  and  indeed 
the  whole  day,  relatives  called  on  one  an- 
other, and  ate  doughnuts  and  drank  a 
glass  of  liquor.  The  houses  were  deco- 
rated with  bouquets,  crowns,  crosses,  and 
hearts  made  of  marguerites,  grasses,  and 
mosses,  all  dyed  in  the  most  gorgeous  col- 
ors. The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
day  is  the  good-will  toward  men  that  is 
then  cultivated. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  church,  every- 
body was  shaking  hands  and  wishing  a 
happy  New- Year.  Even  those  who  had 
been  unfriendly  went  about  seeking  one 
another,  and  meeting  with  at  least  frank 
and  cordial  faces,  to  begin  the  year  with 
fair  intentions.  Those  with  whom  I  had 
even  exchanged  a  few  words  gave  to  me 
also  a  hospitable  greeting.  I  have  nev- 
er seen  elsewhere  so  public  and  general  a 
demonstration  of  forgiveness  and  good- 
will. The  entire  parish  ran  about  with 
open  hand  and  face  and  abundant  good-hu- 
mor. Then  we  went  in  to  mass,  and  to  see 
the  priest  receive  his  people  in  the  church. 
His  sermon  was  a  short,  pleasant,  and  pa- 
triarchal instruction.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
causes  for  thankfulness  during  the  past 
year,  for  regrets  at  lost  opportunities,  and 
for  hope  and  resignation.  Then,  after  mak- 
ing his  yearly  report  of  the  population, 
number  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths 
on  the  church  register,  he  took  to  himself 
the  good  washes  which  all  his  parishioners 
undoubtedly  tendered  him  in  their  minds. 
As  the  children  had  gathered  about  their 
father  for  his  blessing,  so  his  people  had 
that  day  come  to  the  church  for  his  bless- 
ing as  the  father  of  the  parish.  And  he 
then  expressed  his  good  wishes,  in  par- 
ticulars, for  each  class  and  age  of  his  peo- 
ple, according -to  their  respective  needs. 
It  was  not  an  empty  form,  for  he,  as  well 
as  most  of  his  simple-minded  listeners, 
was  visibly  affected. 


TIIK  TOl'UAM   MKADOW   LOT. 


OLD  'Lipli'Icl's  a  .noil  r  fas!/' said  Un- 
cle CVi"^  T()()tliak(M-,  ill  ji  tone 
winch  I'cvcaicil  his  ))lcasin'(^  at  tolling;-  a 
bit  of  intcrcstiiij^*  n(;\vs,  alt]iou<!:li  lio  en- 
deavored to  impart  to  it  that  sohMiniity 
vvliich  tlu'  nature  of  the;  news  se<Mned  to 
demand. 

He  had  h)un<^'od  into  tlie  bhiclvsmith's 
shop  Avitli  an  impertiu'bable  face  and 
maimer,  as  one  wlio  lias  no  desire  for  so- 
cial intercourse,  but  the  initiated  knew  at 
a  <]:lance  that  he  had  something'  to  tell. 

Uncle  Cy's  announcement  was  received 
with  o:eneral  surprise. 

"You  don't  say  so,  now!  I  heard  last 
week  that  he  was  no  better  and  no  worse, 
and  that  seemed  kind  of  encouraginV'  said 
Jacob  PettigTew,  the  blacksmith,  who  was 
renowned  for  a  cheerful  view  of  things. 

Deacon  Grimes,  the  store-keeper,  had 
just  dropped  in,  trade  being  dull  with  him 
and  lively  at  the  blacksmitlrs,  as  it  often 
was  on  rainy  forenoons.  "It's  a  terrible 
solemn  occasion,"  said  he,  rubbing  his 
hands  Avitli  the  air  of  being-  especially  fit- 
ted to  converse  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
"  I  hope  we  all  feel  it  to  be  a  warnin'." 

"  Pertakerlerly  dropsy  for  fifteen  year," 
said  old  Peter  Trueworthy,  who  had  resided 
at  the  poor-house  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  but  with  no  loss  whatever  of  caste, 
and  was  regarded  as  an  oracle. 

"And  all  the  more  that  it  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  be  an  edifyin'  end,"  said  Dea- 
con Grimes,  rubbing  his  hands  still  more 
briskly. 

"Mebbe  old  'Liph 'let., 'ain't  been  no 
worse  than  some  others  that's  more  un- 
derhanded," said  Jack  Simcoe,  the  shoe- 
maker, who  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
with  an  air  that  suggested  receptivity  to 
gossip.  Jack  was  very  ii*regular  in  his 
attendance  at  church,  and  had  been  seen 
to  get  over  the  fence  into  a  field  to  avoid 
the  minister,  who  Avas  bent  upon  inquir- 
ing into  his  spiritual  condition,  conse- 
quently he  was  regarded  as  little  better 
than  a  heathen.  "I've  kept  him  in  shoe- 
leather  for  ten  years  now,  and  he  ain't 
dyin'  in  debt  to  me.  I  hain't  nothin'  on 
my  conscience  consarnin'  him  neither,  for 
they  was  good,  honest  shoes ;  no  scrimpin' 
nor  shirkin'  about  'em." 

The  especial  force  of  these  remarks 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Deacon  Grimes,  in 
his  character  of  store-keeper,  was  suspected 
of  maintaining  a  length  in  his  measures 


which  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  his 
prayers. 

"Righteousness  is  filthy  rags  at  the; 
best,"  said  the  deacon,  shaking  his  head 
sadly. 

"  Well,  I  guess  'Liph'let  hain't  many  o' 
them  rags  to  leave  behind  him,"  said  Jacob 
Pettigrew,  with  a  facetiousness  which, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  deacon's  presence, 
was  innnediately  frowned  down  by  the 
others. 

"  What  I'm  a-thinkin'  on,"  said  Uncle 
Cy,  crossing"  his  legs  and  clasping  his 
hands  around  them  meditatively — "what 
I'm  a-thinkin'  on  is  what  '11  become  of  the 
Topham  medder  lot  now." 

The  stranger  who  was  having  his  horse 
shod— a  large  man,  with  a  pleasant  face 
and  a  well-dressed  and  prosperous  air — 
looked  up  with  an  interested  expression. 

The  group  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  fair- 
ly radiated  interest  in  him.  His  place  of 
residence,  his  motives  in  coming  to  Farm- 
ington,  the  length  of  his  sojourn,  and  his 
occupation  in  life,  were  problems  that 
were  agitating  every  mind.  But  he  had 
hitherto  shown  a  most  provoking  reti- 
cence and  indifference.  He  was  not  es- 
pecially dignified,  but  there  was  something 
in  his  manner  which  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging to  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

An  expression  of  satisfaction  stole  over 
Uncle  Cy's  face  at  the  stranger's  look  of 
interest.  He  cast  a  glance  of  modest  tri- 
umph around  the  circle,  as  who  should 
say:  "He  can't  resist  me.  I'll  soon  thaw 
him  out." 

"  Mebbe,  now,  you've  heard,  your  way, 
about  the  Topham  medder  lot  ?"  he  said 
to  the  stranger. 

"I  live  a  good  waj^s  off,''  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  slight  smile. 

' '  Must  be  a  good  ways  if  you  never 
heard  of  that !  Been  in  the  newspapers, 
the  Topham  medder  lot  has !"  said  Uncle 
Cy,  in  the  aggrieved  tone  of  one  who 
hears  things  that  he  holds  in  highest  es- 
teem lightly  spoken  of. 

' '  Anything  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
looks?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  'Tain't  that.  It's  as  pooty  a  piece  of 
land  as  there  is  anywheres  round,  but 
'tain't  that.  Of  course  'tain't  the  fust  land 
that's  been  fit  over,  neither,  even  right 
here  in  this  very  town.  There's  the  lot 
where  the  Town-hall  sets;  what  was  nigh 
enough  for  one  was  too  far  off  for  t'other ; 
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and  Freeborn  Bailey  he  was  tear  in'  mad 
because  they  was  wii-lin'  to  give  more  for 
"Zekiel  Adams's  land  than  they  was  for  his. 
And  same  way  about  the  meet'n'-house — 
there  'most  always  is  a  quarrel  about  a 
meet'n'- house  ;  seems  to  be  nateral  for 
folks  to  quarrel  over  gospil  privileges. 
The  minister  he  took  sides — which  ain't 
never  a  safe  thing  for  a  minister  to  do,  if 
I  do  say  it  that  ain't  a  perfesser — and  he 
accused  Deacon  Gerry  of  bein'  henpecked ; 
and  Seth  Applebee  he  said  the  minister 
wa'n't  speritooal ;  but,  la !  them  was  only 
what  you  might  call  triflin'  diffikilties 
compared  with  the  quarrel  about  the  Top- 
ham  medder  lot.  Talk  about  your  quick- 
sands and  your  volcanoes,  now !  why,  that 
innercent  and  peacerble-lookin'  lot  o'  land, 
fairly  smilin'  at  you  of  a  summer's  day, 
has  done  more  mischief  than  ary  one  of 
'em.  What  ?  Well,  mebbe  it  ain't  swal- 
lered  up  no  cities  ;  but  it's  swallered  up 
fam'ly  affection  and  piety.  The  old  squire 
and  'Liph'let  was  both  perfessers  once — 
and,  come  to  think  on't,  it's  swallered  up 
a  whole  church  and  a  minister,  for  the 
church  was  all  split  up,  and  the  minister 
put  down  from  preachin',  along  in  the  fust 
of  it ;  it's  swallered  up  a  pile  of  good,  hon- 
est, hard-earned  money — and  mebbe  some 
that  wa'n't  quite  so  honest — two  or  three 
love  affairs,  and  a  weddin'  day  that  was 
sot.  It's  built  fences  ten  feet  high  be- 
twixt two  pairs  of  neighbors'  back  yards, 
and  torn  down  a  moniment  in  the  buryin'- 
ground.  Don't  you  remember  Hosea  Pin- 
gree  and  Laban  Pritchard  ?  They  quar- 
relled about  the  medder  lot,  one  of  'em  be- 
in'  for  'Liph'let  and  t'other  for  the  squire ; 
and  when  Hosea  died,  and  his  folks  sot  up 
a  moniment  over  him,  with  '  Mark  the 
upright  man'  on  it,  Laban  he  went  in  the 
night  and  hove  it  down.  He  wouldn't 
let  it  stand  nohow,  and  folks  got  so  mad 
with  him,  finally,  that  he  had  to  leave 
town.  All  the  medder  lot's  doin's,  you 
see !  And  it's  broke  two  or  three  women's 
hearts.  I  don'  know  about  Mary  Ann, 
though ;  she  seems  to  have  consid'able  grit 
to  what  folks  used  to  think  she  had.  There 
is  them  that  says  it's  because  she  thinks 
she's  a-goin'  to  git  the  medder  lot  at  last, 
and  fetch  Jason  to  the  p'int.  Wonderful 
cretur  to  hold  on  a  woman  is  when  she's 
sot  her  heart  on  a  man,  pertikerlerly  if  he 
ain't  half  good  enough  for  her  !  And 
them's  the  kind  they're  dretful  apt  to  set 
their  hearts  on.  Seems  as  if  the  smarter 
and  the  more  of  a  woman  one  of  'em  is.  the 


wuss  mistake  she  makes  when  it  comes  to 
courtin'  and  marryin'.  Jest  think  of  the 
likely  young  fellers  that  wanted  to  keep 
company  with  Mary  Ann  when  she  was 
eighteen — for  she  was  a  handsome  girl, 
Mary  Ann  was,  with  her  cheeks  as  red  as 
roses,  and  her  black  liair  jest  as  slick  as 
satin ;  high-steppin',  and  fond  of  company, 
and  gay  as  a  lark.  The  squii-e  was  con- 
sidered well  off  then,  and  thought  more 
of  than  any  man  round ;  and  so  'twas 
nateral  the  young  men  should  come  from 
far  and  near  a-courtin'  Mary  Ann.  And 
it  did  beat  everything  to  see  her  turn  the 
cold  shoulder  on  'em  all  for  the  sake  of 
Jason  Hutchins,  a  narrer,  contracted, 
pigeon-breasted  feller  that  alwers  looked 
like  a  dried  herrin',  and  hain't  any  more 
in'ards  to  him  than  a  herrin'!  Stingy? 
The  Hutchinses  was  all  stingy,  and  Ja- 
son's mother  was  a  Pritchard,  and  the 
Pritchards  was  closer  than  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  so  Jason  took  it  double  and  twisted. 
They  do  say  that  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
he  wouldn't  play  with  his  marbles  for 
fear  he  should  wear  'em  out,  and  when 
his  father  was  a-goin'  to  buy  him  a  sled  he 
cried  and  said  he  wouldn't  have  it  for  fear 
somebody  would  want  to  borrer  it. 

' '  His  father  sent  him  to  the  academy, 
and  then  to  college,  but  he  didn't  stay 
there  but  a  year.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  college  edication  cost  too  much. 
He  tried  doctorin'  a  spell,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  do  much  at  it.  He  was  afraid 
to  give  folks  medicine,  because  he  might 
not  get  his  pay. 

"He  used  to  go  sparkin'  round  among 
the  girls,  kind  of  promiscus  at  fust,  but 
after  a  while  he  begun  to  go  to  the  squire's 
Sunday  evenin's.  And  then  he  used  to 
walk  to  meetin'  along  of  Mary  Ann,  and 
set  sideways  in  the  pew,  and  cast  sheep's 
eyes  at  her  where  she  sat  up  in  the  sing- 
in'  seats.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice.  He 
could  drownd  out  the  whole  choir;  but 
he  wouldn't  sing  in  the  seats  because  he 
didn't  want  to  wear  out  his  voice  without 
gettin'  paid  for  it.  He  didn't  say  so,  you 
know ;  he  was  always  dretful  close-mouth- 
ed anyway ;  but  everybody  knew  that  was 
the  reason. 

' '  Byme-by  he  sort  of  gave  up  goin'  to 
see  the  other  girls — lie  never  took  'em  any- 
where because  it  cost  something — and  set- 
tled down  to  courtin'  Mary  Ann  stiddy 
and  punctooal. 

' '  That  was  about  the  time  that  there  was 
talk  of  a  railroad  com  in'  to  Farmin'ton 
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and  ruuniir  closo  aofin  the  lucddor  lot,  an' 
the  stiuiro  was  <r()in'  to  law  with  his  hro- 
ther'ljiph'lot  alxnit  their  father's  will,  an' 
to  see  wiio  should  have  the  nicdder  lot. 
There  hadn't  heen  no  f^reat  valoo  to  it,  hut 
the  squire  and  'Lii)h'l(^t  was  l>oth  sot  on 
it,  one  nuOjhe  hecause  the  other  was;  but 
when  the  railroad  eoine,  they  all  said 
Eannin'ton  was  j^oin'  to  be  a  terrible 
thrivin'  town — some  on  'em  said  a  city — 
an'  the  niedder  lot  would  b(^  rio'ht  in  the 
heart  of  it.  An'  then  the  squire  and 
'Liph'let  was  both  of  'em  detar mined  to 
liev  it.  You  see,  the  old  man  had  kind 
of  left  thinofs  at  loose  ends;  there  wa'n't 
no  specifications  about  dividin'  the  prop- 
erty—  the  old  man  wa'n't  never  the  spe- 
oifyin'  kind — an'  so  when  one  and  t'other 
set  their  hearts  on  the  same  thing,  there 
wa'n't  nothin'  to  do  but  to  fight  over  it, 
for  nary  a  Topliam  was  ever  the  givin'-up 
kind.  They  left  it  out  to  referees,  and 
the  referees  couldn't  agree,  an'  then  they 
went  to  law  about  it,  and,  as  I  was  a-say- 
in',  about  the  time  tliat  it  looked  as  if  the 
squire  ^vas  a-goin'  to  beat,  Jason  Hutchins 
he  settled  down  stiddy  an'  punctooal  to 
courtin'  Mary  Ann.  I  don't  say  as  there's 
no  connection  between  them  two  idees. 
In  point  of  fac'  I'm  one  o'  tliem  tliat  thinks 
that  as  fur  forth  as  lie's  able,  Jason  Hutch- 
ins alwers  has  set  by  Mary  Ann.  It  comes 
nateral  to  him  to  love  himself  best,  an'  he 
has  reasonable  doubts  whether  lovin'  any- 
body else  pays.  He  wouldn't  allow  him- 
self to  think  of  Mary  x\nn  except  with  the 
medder  lot  thro  wed  in.  for  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  'a  found  out  even  then  that  the 
squire  had  begun  to  go  4own-hill,  an'  all 
the  rest  of  his  property  wouldn't  more'n 
pay  his  debts  if  there  was  a  fair  an'  square 
settlin'. 

''That  was  nigh  upon  fourteen  year 
ago,  and  Jason  Hutchins  he's  been  a-court- 
in'  Marj'  Ann  Topham  more  or  less  stiddy 
ever  since  without  ever  comin'  to  the  p'int. 

"Now^  you  may  say  what  you  will, 
that  kind  of  courtin'  must  be  terrible  wear- 
in'  to  a  w^oman.  She  must  'a  been  ex- 
pectin'  an'  expectin'  all  the  time  that  he'd 
up  an'  ask  her  to  name  the  day.  I  sup- 
pose she  was  a-makin'  up  reasons  an'  ex- 
cuses for  him  all  the  time,  a-thinkin'  meb- 
be  he  was  bashful  an'  didn't  darst  to  ask, 
or  mebbe,  because  he  used  to  be  kind  of 
consumpted.  he  didn't  think  he'd  orter  get 
married,  or  mebbe  because  his  father  had 
objections— you  see,  he  an'  the  old  man 
lived  alone  then.     I  know't  she  used  to 


get  mad  becaus(i  folks  called  him  mean, 
an'  she  told  my  darter  Ann  'Lizy  that 
folks  didn't  understan'  him,  that  he  had 
*  ginerous  impulses.'  Ginerous  impulses  I 
— so's  the  calkerlatin'  iner(;hine  that  that 
felh'r  was  showin'  otf  ter  the  fair.  But  a 
woman  that's  in  love  with  a  man  she  al- 
wers sees  a  sight  in  him  that  other  folks 
can't  see.  Sometimes  mebbe  it's  there,  but 
this  time  it  wa'n't.  Leastways  that's  my 
o])inion,  and  most  other  folks's.  When  it 
come  out  that  the  medder  lot  didn't  be- 
long to  neither  the  squire  nor  'Liph'let, 
but  to  Ezry  Topham,  over  to  Plain  field,  by 
reason  of  his  foreclosin'  a  mortgage  that 
he'd  held  on  it  for  yeai-s  an'  years — when 
that  news  come  out,  an'  it  begun  to  be 
known  that  all  the  squire  had  wouldn't 
more'n  pay  his  debts,  Jason  Hutchins  he 
kind  of  slacked  up  his  courtin'  of  Mary 
Ann,  an'  took  to  goin'  consid'able  often 
to  see  Persis  Tibbetts.  Persis  she  was  kind 
of  gettin'  along  in  years,  an'  wa'n't  never 
much  to  look  at,  an'  was  odd  an'  flighty  an' 
subjic  to  spells.  She  must  have  been  sur- 
prised to  have  a  beau.  Folks  said  she  put 
a  feather  on  her  bunnit,  an'  went  to  meet'n' 
— a  thing  that  she  never  was  knowed  to  do 
before.  Old  Tibbetts  was  a  miser,  an'  the 
story  was  that  he  had  no  end  of  money 
hid  away  in  holes  in  the  ground,  an'  old 
stockin's  an'  sich ;  but  Persis  she  was  pep- 
perj',  and  Jason  was  thin-skinned,  an'  he 
didn't  keep  company  with  her  but  a  little 
while;  Mary  Ann  she'd  flare  up  if  any- 
body called  it  keepin'  company;  she  said 
they  were  near  neighbors,  an'  Jason  pitied 
her  'cause  she  was  lonesome.  He'd  never 
gin  up  courtin'  Mary  Ann,  only  kind  of 
slacked  up  a  little,  an'  now  he  took  to  go- 
in'  to  see  two  or  three  of  the  other  girls, 
jest  as  he  used  to  when  he  was  younger, 
jest  to  show  that  there  wa'n't  nothin'  per- 
tickler  between  him  an'  Mary  Ann. 

'"Now  you'd  think  a  girl  like  Mary  Ann 
would  'a  had  enough  of  sich  a  feller  by 
that  time,  wouldn't  you?  She  jest  kind 
of  wilted  down  when  he  was  goin'  to  see 
Persis  Tibbetts,  an'  some  folks  thought 
she  was  a-goin'  to  die  of  a  broken  heart. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  'Siah  Holmes, 
over  to  Plainfield,  wanted  her  to  liev  him ; 
he  was  a  terrible  likely  man,  'Siah  was,  a 
store-keeper  an'  a  sleek-man  an'  a  deacon, 
but  Mary  Ann  wouldn't  hev  anything  to 
say  to  him,  though  her  father  was  dead, 
an'  hadn't  left  her  enough  to  buy  her  vict- 
uals an'  clo'es.  Some  said  tliat  Jason  ad- 
vised her  to  hev  him,  but  I  don't  know 
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the  rights  o'  that.  Anyhow,  everybody 
else  in  town  was  adkvisin'  her  to  hev  "Siah, 
even  to  the  minister  an'  his  wife.  They 
had  an  extry  se\/in'  circle  to  deal  with 
her.  I  guess  they  talked  to  her  pooty 
consid'able  x^lain  about  Jason,  an'  at  last 
she  got  mad,  an'  showed  that  she  had  some 
of  the  Topham  grit.  It  must  be  middlin' 
rilin'  to  a  woman  to  hev  folks  tell  her 
that  she's  set  her  heart  on  a  man,  an'  is 
sott'n  on  marry  in'  him,  when  he  hain't  no 
sich  idee.  Mary  Ann  was  mad,  an'  no 
mistake,  an'  she  got  the  winter  school 
over  t'  the  East  Deestrict,  an'  she  licked 
the  big  boys  like  a  major,  an'  they  all 
thought  a  sight  of  her. 

' '  She  did  perk  up  amazin'  that  winter : 
mebbe  it  done  her  good  to  git  her  temper 
up  a  little :  I  have  knowed  it  to  hev  that 
effec'  on  folks  that  was  deprested  in  sperit 
before  now.  Anyhow,  she  got  some  flesh 
on  to  her  bones,  an'  the  color  back  into 
her  cheeks,  an'  she  looked  'most  as  if  she 
was  eighteen  agin.  There  was  one  or  two 
of  her  old  beaux  that  wa'n't  married  that 
would  'a  been  glad  to  'a  made  up  to  her 
agin,  but  there  was  sich  a  kind  of  a  way 
to  her  that  they  didn't  darst  to  come 
anigh. 

"It  was  about  this  time,  too,  Mary  Ann 
begun  to  show  a  hankerin'  arter  the  med- 
der  lot.  She  never  had  been  the  kind  of 
a  girl  that  thinks  much  about  business  or 
money  martters,  anyhow ;  but  now  she 
begun  talkin'  an'  thinkin'  an'  plannin' 
how  she  could  git  the  medder  lot.  Most 
folks  thought  it  was  because  she  see  that 
was  what  Jason  was  arter,  an'  he'd  marry 
her  if  she  had  it.  It  don't  seem  as  if  it 
could  'a  been  that,  though  I  will  say  that, 
so  fur  forth  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
foolishest  cretur  on  airth  is  a  woman  in 
love. 

"But  there  did  seem  to  be  somethin' 
bewitchin'  about  that  medder  lot ;  the 
squire's  wife  she  used  to  hev  highsterics 
about  it,  an'  them  wore  her  all  out  so't 
she  died;  an'  there's  no  doubt  but  'twas 
the  cause  of  Mis'  'Liph'let's  goin'  into  a  de- 
cline: seems  as  if  the  old  Herry  was  in 
that  land.  An'  mebbe  the  fever  was 
ketchin',  an'  Mary  Ann  begun  to  hanker 
arter  it  for  the  sake  of  bein'  rich,  an'  then, 
agin,  mebbe  'twas  along  o'  Jason.  I  guess 
it's  one  o'  them  things  that  won't  never  be 
known  till  the  Day  of  Jedgment. 

' '  Of  course  there  wa'n't  no  more  chance 
of  her  gittin'  it  than  there  was  of  the  sky's 
fallin';  but  she  run  of  an  idee  that  she 


was  a-goin'  to  prove  that  Ezry  Topham's 
mortgage  was  a  fraud,  an'  her  father  had 
the  best  right  to  it.  Well,  her  tryin'  to 
prove  that  did  bring  out  the  fac'  that  the 
land  didn't  belong  to  Ezry  Topham,  but 
'twas  because  he'd  assigned  the  mortgage 
to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sanborn,  tliat 
had  moved  to  Californy. 

"They  wrote,  an'  found  out  that  the 
man  was  dead,  an'  hadn't  left  no  heirs, 
an'  then  the  town  up  an'  claimed  the  med- 
der lot.  Jt  was  so  hard  up  for  money  to 
finish  the  new  road  that  it  put  the  land 
up  to  auction,  an'  Mary  Ann  slie  sold  the 
homestid — all  she  had — an'  bid  for  the  med- 
der lot.  But,  land  sakesi  'twas  no  use  her 
nor  anybody  else  biddin'  agin  old  'Lipli'- 
let.  He  was  bound  to  hev  it,  an'  he  got 
it,  though  he  give  'most  everything  he  was 
wuth  for  it.  An'  'twa'n't  six  months  art- 
erward  that  the  railroad  folks  decided  not 
to  come  nigh  Farmin'ton!  Old  'Liph'let 
he  was  sick  an'  poor  an'  all  alone  in  the 
world,  an'  Mary  Ann  she  buried  the  hatch- 
et an'  went  an'  took  care  of  him.  She's 
kep'  school  between  times,  an'  she's  held 
the  old  man's  head  above  water,  an'  give 
him  the  comforts  o'  life  these  five  year. 
Now  I  s'pose  he'll  leave  her  the  medder 
lot,  bein'  it's  all  he's  got  to  leave,  an'  she's 
all  he's  got  to  leave  it  to,  an'  seems  as  if 
there  was  a  Proverdence  in  it,  for  now  the 
railroad's  a-comin'  sure. 

' '  Cur'us  to  see  whether  Jason  '11  come  to 
the  p'int  now,  won't  it  ?  He's  been  goin' 
to  see  Mary  Ann  off  an'  on  the  liull  time, 
so't  he  can  jest  mention  matrimony,  kind 
of  easy  an'  nateral,  if  he  wants  to. 

' '  An'  Mary  Ann  ?  Well,  womenfolks 
is  the  weaker  vessel,  if  I  do  quote  Scripter, 
that  ain't  a  perfesser.  So  you  see  there 
ain't  all  been  told  about  that  medder  lot 
tliat  may  be  yet." 

And  Uncle  Cy  looked  triumphantly 
yet  modestly  at  the  stranger,  as  if  fully 
satisfied  that  he  had  proved  the  meadow 
lot's  claim  to  distinction,  but  had  no  in- 
tention of  discomfiting  his  enemies  by 
boasting  of  it. 

The  stranger  had  shown  some  interest; 
he  had  even  put  a  leading  question  now 
and  then;  and,  his  horse  being  sliod.  he 
had  still  lingered,  evidently  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  Uncle  Cy's  narrative. 

And  Uncle  Cy,  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  established  more  familiar 
relations  with  him  than  anybod}^  else  had 
been  able  to  do,  made  bold  to  ask  liim  a 
question : 
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'*Calkilat('  1<>  sl()|)  round  \\vvv  a  spell?'' 

''Probably.  Jt  (l('|»«'ii(ls  upon  circuin- 
staiHM's,"  said  tbe  stranj^cr. 

And  witboiit  any  I'urlbcr  rrniark  he 
paid  his  bill  and  departed. 

An  expression  of  disappoinlnuMit  rested 
upon  tiie  faces  of  tho.sc  he  left  behind; 
upon  Uncle  Cy's  face  it  amounted  to  dis- 
may. Ho  was  not  ])ropai'ed  for  such 
scanty  return  for  his  ell'orts  at  entertain- 
ment. 

But  h(*  suddenly  cau,L>"]it  si<^ht  of  a  card 
wliich  the  stran*j:er  had  droi)ped  from  his 
l)ocket-bo()k  as  he  paid  liis  bill,  and  stoop- 
ed ea<;'erly  to  pick  it  up. 

The  nfroup  collected  around  him  as  lie 
adjusted  his  s])ectacles  to  read  the  card. 

"Otis  Sanborn,  Y ,  Arizona.'' 

Eight  months  after  Eliphalet  Topham's 
death,  his  niece,  Mary  Ann,  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  house  that  had  been  his, 
looking'  out  upon  the  meadow  lot.  It 
was  a  fair  June  day,  but  its  peace  was 
invaded  by  a  noise  and  bustle  arousing 
echoes  which  had  lain  asleep  in  Farming- 
ton  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
waving  grass  of  the  meadow  lot  was  be- 
ing ruthlessly  trampled  by  the  feet  of  the 
workmen  w^io  swarmed  the  town.  The 
railroad  had  "come''  I  There  was  a  glow 
on  Mary  Ann's  cheek  and  a  light  in  her 
eye.  She  looked  as  if  some  of  her  years 
had  fallen  olf  her.  The  figure  of  a  man 
coming  along  the  road  attracted  her  eye. 
He  too  stood  still  and  gazed  at  the  mea- 
dow lot.  Then,  catching  sight  of  her,  he 
came  toward  her  w^itli  quick  steps.  She 
gazed  at  him  curiously  and  intently^  as  if 
she  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  She  said, 
"  Good-afternoon,  Jason,"  as  to  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

He  was  an  old-looking  man  for  one 
who  had  but  just  reached  middle  age,  in 
spite  of  an  alert  and  active  air  and  a  gen- 
erally youthful  carriage.  His  light  gray 
eyes  contrasted  unpleasantly  with  his 
dark  and  sallow  skin ;  but  when  he  spoke 
they  lighted  up,  and  his  smile  was  not  al- 
together ungenial.  His  eyes  and  hers 
wandered  together  to  the  meadow^  lot. 

' '  The  years  bring  changes, "  he  said,  and 
as  he  uttered  this  commonplace  sentiment 
there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice  which  filled 
Mary  Ann  with  wonder.  He  turned  ab- 
ruptly toward  her.  "  You  and  I  are  all 
alone  now,  Mary  Ann :  Avhy  shouldn't  we 
be  too^ether  ?" 


A  wave  of  color  surged  over  lier  face;  a 
long,  flutt(!ring  sigli  came  from  lier  lips. 
She  felt  as  if  the  ground  wen;  slip])ing 
away  from  beneath  h(;r  feet,  but  it  was 
only  the  years  rolling  away  from  before 
luM"  like  a  mist.  She*  had  hoped  and 
longed  and  waited  for  these  words  in 
those  years;  she  had  doubted  and  despair- 
ed of  them.  Now  they  fell  as  upon  deaf- 
ened eai's.  She  felt  as  if  it  were  not  she 
who  had  heard  them. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Jason!"  she  .said. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  would  have 
drawn  her  tow^ard  him. 

"But,  Mary  Ann,  you  used  to — " 

"Yes,  yes,  but  not  now." 

"You  understood  me,  Mary  Ann,  as  no- 
body else  ever  did,  and  the  old  feeling  w411 
come  back.  We  are  older,  of  coui'se,  and 
things  have  been  against  us ;  we  have  had 
no  space  for  sentiment." 

"It  could  never  come  back,  Jason,"  she 
cried.  "It  is  dead  I  You  might  as  well 
try  to  wake  those  who  are  sleeping  there" 
— pointing  to  the  burying-ground,  whose 
stones  gleamed  in  the  sunshine.  "You 
might  better  try  to  wake  them,  for  they 
were  once ;  that  never  was.  It  was  a  de- 
lusion, a  cheat.  I  know^  now,  because  I 
have  found  the  perfect  love  that  casts  out 
fear.  I  am  going  to  be  married,  Jason, 
to — to  Otis  Sanborn."" 

Scorn  flashed  over  his  face. 

* '  So  he  has  bought  you  with  the  mea- 
dow lot,"  he  said. 

She  moved,  as  if  to  turn  away  angrily 
from  the  taunt,  but  turned  toward  him 
instead,  with  a  low,  happy  laugh. 

" '  I  am  very  much  in  love  with — with 
the  meadow  lot,"  she  said. 

He  left  her  without  another  word.  She 
Avatched  him  as  he  w^ent.  He  had  taken 
ofP  his  hat.  showing  a  well-shaped  head 
and  fine  brow.  There  was  a  kincl  of  pride 
in  her  eyes. 

"After  all,  it  was  not  quite  a  cheat.  I 
was  not  utterly  deceived  in  him,"  she  mur- 
mured. "He  is  not  what  they  say,  any 
more  than  what  I  thought.  He  did  ask 
me  to  marry  him,  knowing  that  I  was 
penniless  I" 

He  turned,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  came  back  to  her. 

"Whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  be- 
lieve that  I  always  loved  you  1"  he  said, 
almost  fiercely. 

"I  shall  believe  it  till  my  dying  dayl" 
said  Marv  Ann. 
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CHARLES  BLAN6  begins  his  sketch 
of  Ruysdael  by  declaring* :  ' '  Ruysdael 
was  possessed  by  that  vague  melancholy 
which  Diirer  portrayed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  immortal  print  to  which  he  gave  the 
name,  'La  Melancolia.'  This  sentiment, 
which  art  had  never  before  tried  to  ex- 
press, of  which  only  a  few  choice  spirits 
had  been  conscious,  Avas  that  which  tor- 
mented our  famous  landscapist  all  through 
his  life.  At  a  time  when  so  many  paint- 
ers, as,  for  example,  Berghem,  saw  only 
the  x^icturesque  side  of  the  landscape,  and 
its  happy  accidents,  light  and  expanse  of 
color,  Ruysdael,  a  prey  to  a  secret  but 
gnawing  inquietude,  pursued  even  into  the 
heart  of  nature  his  quest  after  the  inac- 
cessible ideal,  the  unknown.  Among  the 
monotonous  dunes  of  the  Kemmer  coun- 
try, in  the  wide  plains  of  Holland,  as  well 
as  at  the  foot  of  the  Norwegian  mount- 
ains, he  tried  to  grasp  the  soul  with  which 
the  Pantheists  endow  nature.  The  proof 
that  the  ever-present  torment  of  the  great 
painter  was  an  aspiring  from  things  visi- 
ble toward  the  infinite  (which  he  repre- 
sented by  the  indefinite  lines  of  the  hori- 
zons of  his  pictures)  is,  that  he  abandoned 
a  profession  in  which  he  had  made  a  brill- 
iant beginning,  in  order  to  find  in  paint- 
ing an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  his  se- 
cret thoughts,  an  overflow  for  his  melan- 
choly broodings." 

This  allusion  to  Ruysdael's  change  of 
his  profession  has  reference  to  Houbra- 
ken's  statement  that  Ruysdael  w^as  edu- 
cated to  be  a  physician.  His  father,  a 
maker  of  the  elaborate  ebony  frames  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  old  Hollanders, 
settled  in  Haarlem,  and  as  his  business  ne- 
cessarily brought  him  into  contact  with 
many  artists,  it  is  possible  that  the  boy, 
even  when  quite  young,  was  influenced  by 
their  society.  Jacob  was  one  of  the  youn- 
ger children,  and  his  father  having  ac- 
quired a  competence  by  his  trade,  was  able 
to  give  him  a  good  education.  After  he 
left  school  he  studied  medicine,  and,  if 
Houbraken  can  be  credited,  was  a  doctor 
with  a  growing  practice  when  his  over- 
powering love  for  art  forced  him  to  be- 
come a  painter.  He  had  learned  how  to 
draw  and  paint,  when  a  lad,  from  his  old- 
er brother  Solomon,  and  had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  his  father's 
shop  the  famous  artists  of  that  day. 

To  learn  who  was  most  likely  to  have 


been  Ruysdael's  master,  one  should  study 
the  works  of  Van  Everdingen,  whose  pic- 
tures and  Ruysdael's  can  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  having  a  striking 
resemblance  in  hardness  of  touch  and 
aerial  coloring.  If  not  his  teacher,  Ever- 
dingen was  his  guide,  though  the  pupil 
far  excelled  the  master  in  the  depth  of 
sentiment  expressed  in  his  pictures. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  the  Dutch  artists, 
the  details  of  his  life  are  lacking;  there 
are  only  a  few  meagre  facts ;  there  is  not 
even  an  authentic  portrait  of  our  ' '  mel- 
ancholy  Jacques."  We  can  form  no  theo- 
ry as  to  the  man  from  his  pictured  sem- 
blance. We  know  that  he  was  born  at 
Haarlem  about  1625 ;  that  from  the  records 
he  was,  when  twenty-three  years  old,  ad- 
mitted into  the  Haarlem  guild  of  artists, 
thereby  sliowing  he  could  not  have  for 
very  long  practiced  his  profession  as  doc- 
tor, if  ever ;  that  he  was  always  poor,  and 
died  in  1681,  when  in  his  prime,  some  biog- 
raphers declare  in  the  Haarlem  poor-house, 
but  that  seems  hardly  credible.  He  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  at  Hobbema's  wed- 
ding in  Amsterdam,  lived  there  the  better 
part  of  his  artist  life,  and  it  seems  more 
probable  died  there,  for  although  poor  it 
can  hardly  be  true  that  he  was  unable  to 
gain  a  living  by  his  pencil,  and  was  forced 
to  seek  refuge  in  an  alms-house.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Berghem,  and  accord- 
ing to  Descamps  the  artists  ' '  never  left  the 
environs  of  Amsterdam."  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  Berghem  went  to  Rome.  It 
is  not  probable  that  Ruysdael  accompanied 
him,  though  there  is  an  apocryphal  story 
to  that  effect.  The  artists  are  declared  to 
have  been  one  day  sketcliing  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  when  a  cardinal,  riding  by,  stopped 
to  examine  their  drawings.  He  admired 
them  very  much,  expressed  a  wish  to  be- 
come a  purchaser,  and  bade  the  artists 
when  they  needed  aid  to  apply  to  him. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  artists  had  a 
different  and  less  agreeable  interruption ; 
they  were  set  upon  by  banditti,  who  not 
only  despoiled  them  of  their  sketches,  but 
all  their  belongings,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled, on  their  return  to  the  city,  to  call 
upon  the  cardinal  for  protection,  and  the 
aid  he  afforded  was  different  from  that 
which  he  had  proffered  and  they  hoped 
for.  This  story  may  be  true,  perhaps,  of 
Berghem,  but  Ruysdael  was  probably  not 
his  fellow-sufferer,  for  there  are  in  his 
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LANDSCAPE. FROM    PAINTING    BY    RUYSDAEL. 


pictures  no  traces  of  his  having  been  in 
Italy,  whereas  in  Berghem's  works  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Italian  experience  is  clear- 
ly discernible.  T]iere-is,a  print,  said  to 
be  after  a  picture  of  Ruysdael,  the  title  of 
which  is,  ' '  View  in  the  Neighborhood  of 
Rome";  but  the  titles  of  engravings  are 
not  always  to  be  credited.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  print  will  not  give  any 
reason  for  believing  it  is  an  Italian  land- 
scape. The  sky  is  the  northern  sky  cov- 
ered with  rain  clouds ;  there  are  no  ruins 
such  as  can  be  found  near  Rome;  the  fig- 
ures in  the  boat  are  not  such  as  would  be 
found  in  Italy ;  tlie  green  of  the  landscape 
is  evidently  RuysdaeFs  sombre  green  such 
as  he  paints  overshadowed  by  a  leaden 
gray  sky,  whose  gleams  of  light  are  caused 
by  the  sun's  rays  shining  through  the  veil 
of  haze  which  ever  lingers  over  the  plains 
Avashed  by  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Blanc  does 
not  agree  with  Descamps  that  Ruysdael 
was  never  far  from  Amsterdam,  but  says 
that  as  everyone  knows  Holland's  capital 
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is  in  the  centre  of  the  most  monotonous 
country  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  its  environs  to  suggest  mount- 
ains, or  lakes  "  whose  borders  bristle  with 
stately  firs, "  or  foaming  cascades,  one  must 
either  credit  Ruysdael  with  rare  genius  to 
evolve  such  pictures  from  his  imagina- 
tion, or  believe,  what  is  more  likely,  that 
"he,  like  Everdingen,  visited  Norway  and 
Westphalia."  There  he  must  have  learn- 
ed to  paint  and  love  austere  yet  tempest- 
uous nature — vegetation  always  sombre, 
such  as  well  suited  the  sadness  of  his  tem- 
perament; there  he  became  "the  painter 
unique  in  his  style." 

By  nature  a  poet,  a  lover  of  solitude,  a 
dreamer,  yet  all  his  biographers  agree 
that  Ruysdael's  best  friend  was  his  very 
opposite,  Nicholas  Berghem.  Ten  years 
his  senior,  of  a  gay,  lively  temperament, 
loving  to  paint  festive  scenes,  Berghem 
may  perbaps,  from  his  seniority  and  ex- 
perience, have  aided  Ruysdael,  though  he 
evidently  could  not  understand  him  nor 
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appreciate  his  pictui*e5.  He  has  never 
introduced  figiii*es  i^ito  RuysdaeFs  laud- 
scapes  without  seriously  impairing  their 
value — at  least  to  moderu  judgment:  but 
as  Berghem  was  a  xx)pular  artist,  and 
made  money,  and  Ruysdael  lived  and  died 
poor  and  unappreciated!,  it  may  be  that 
Berghem's  additions  were  the  means  of 
enabling  his  friend  to  sell  his  pictures. 
In  his  marine  views  Ruysdael  fared  bet- 
ter, for  Vaudevelde  was  much  happier  in 
his  additions  to  Ruysdael's  water-falls  and 
marine  pictures.  ■ 

In  either  department,  as  landscapist  or 
marine  painter.  Ruysdael  stands  pre-emi- 
nent :  his  name  signifies  "foaming  wa-  i 
ter."  and  Descamps  declai'es  "*his  name  ; 
would  seem  to  predestine  him  to  paint 
cascades."  Whether  the  name  had  any- 
thing to  do  witli  his  success  is  immaterial, 
but  certainly  his  pi*esentations  of  foaming 
water  are  unrivalled.  "He  stands  alone 
in  this  department,  few  paintei*s  having 
been  as  well  able  to  depict  the  transpar- 
ency and  the  glitter  of  falling  water."'  ; 
writes  Houbraken:  and  another  enthusi-  , 
ast  declares :  * "  These  praises  give  only  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  dramatic  effect  of 
Ruysdael's  cascades.  No  tmveller  famil- 
iar with  the  startling  l^eauties  of  a  mount-  , 
ainous  country  but  will  find  all  the  charms 
reproduced  in  the  pictures  of  the  great 
painter.  One  feels  the  cold  wet  dust  fly 
in  the  face.  heai*s  the  dull  thud  of  the  fall- 
ing torrent  on  the  rocks  l)elow:  such  is 
the  ]X)wer  of  genius  that,  after  having 
seen  in  all  the  magnificence  of  reality  the 
spectacle  the  artist  has  repi*oduced  on  a 
canvas  of  a  few  inches,  one  almost  finds 
nature  less  grand  and  overpowering  than 
the  work  of  Ruysdael." 

For  his  marine  views  the  artist  had  not 
far  to  seek  for  a  motlel.  Two  leagues  from 
Amsterdam  is  the  Zuyder  Zee.  and  beyond 
on  all  sides  Holland  is  bathed  by  the  ocean : 
and  though  the  Dutch  school  counts  sev- 
eral paintei's  who  made  their  i*eputation  ! 
as  paintei*s  of  sea  views,  yet  Ruysdael's 
marines  ai*e  easily  distinguished  from  and 
surpass  all  the  othei*s  by  bearing  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  his  sombi*e  genius. 
He  does  not  give  us  the  placid,  transpar- 
ent sea  of  Van  Groyen.  the  gi-eat  soapy  ' 
waves  and  dramatic  tempest  of  Back- 
huysen.  nor  the  charming  finish  of  Vau- 
develde. Ruysdael's  waves  are  dreary 
and  deep:  his  tempests.  moi*e  menacing 
than  terrible,  fill  us  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sti*ained    power,    of    forcibly    controlled 


fui*y.  and  excite  a  feeling  of  indescribable 
dread:  his  storms  ai*e  full  of  a  "sublime 
pathos,  in  which  are  united  the  cry  for  hu- 
man sympathy  and  the  cry  of  his  desolate 
heart." 

Tlie  Louvre  has  a  marine  view  of  Ruys- 
dael's called  "The  Stoi*m."  Sevei'al  ves- 
sels on  the  river  are  caught  by  the  squall, 
and  there  is  no  shelter  offei*ed  but  a  wood- 
en jetty  ti^embling  under  the  shock  of  the 
waves.  Michelet  considers  this  picture " "  the 
prodigy  of  the  Louvi-e."  Kugler.  in  his 
hand-book,  writes  of  Ruysdael :  " "  He  is  be- 
yond dispute  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scape painters.  In  the  works  of  no  other 
do  we  find  that  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  the 
Northern  nature  and  i>erfection  of  repre- 
sentation united  in  the  same  degree.  With 
admirable  drawing  he  combined  a  know- 
ledge of  chiar-oscuro  in  its  most  multifari- 
ous aspect,  a  coloring  powerful  and  wai*m, 
and  a  mastery  of  the  brush  which,  while 
never  too  smooth  in  surface.  I'anges  from 
the  tenderest  and  most  minute  touch  to 
the  bi^oadest,  freest,  and  most  marrowy 
execution.  His  prevailing  tone  of  color- 
ing is  a  full,  decided  green.  Kspecially 
does  he  delight  in  i*epresentiug  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  land  or  water.  He  never  rep- 
resents the  ocean  in  repose,  or  l^eneath  a 
serene  sky.  but  always  cloudy  heavens, 
and  an  agitated  and  sometimes  raging  sea. 
His  pictures  attract  us  by  the  deep  pathos 
as  well  as  the  picturesqueness  of  their 
character.  He  rarely  dated  his  pictures, 
but  the  earlier  ones  may  be  identified  by 
the  exti*aordinary  minuteness  with  which 
all  objects  ai*e  i*epi'esented,  by  decision 
boi*dering  on  hai*shness.  and  by  less  fi'^e- 
dom  of  handling  and  delicacy  of  aerial 
perspective." 

De  Amicis  also:  ""All  Ruysdael's  pic- 
tures inspire  a  vague  sentiment  of  melan- 
choly. The  gi*eat  power  of  this  artist, 
who  stands  alone  among  his  brother  paint- 
ers for  delicacy  of  mind  and  a  singular 
superiority  of  education,  lies  in  his  senti- 
ment. It  has  l>een  justly  said  that  he 
makes  use  of  landscape  to  express  his  own 
bitterness  and  weariness,  his  own  dreams, 
and  that  he  contemplates  his  country  with 
a  sort  of  sadness,  and  creates  groves  of 
trees  in  which  to  hide  it.  The  veiled 
light  of  Holland  is  the  image  of  his  soul : 
no  one  feels  moi'e  exquisitely  its  melan- 
choly sweetness:  no  one  i-epresents  like 
him  with  a  ray  of  languid  light  the  sad 
smile  of  some  afflicted  creature." 

Ruysdael's  pictures  produce  the  same 
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effect  on  all  critics  in  nil  Huh's  not  ;il<>ii<' 
on  DcscMiii|)s  and  liouln'aUcn  in  <'arli('i- 
(lays,  hill  on  TiitlVi",  Ainicis,  and  Poyntcr  in 
our  time,  the  last  asserting,'':  ''The  works 
of  Knysdaci  ai'c  llic  cndxxlinicni  of  the 
pocti-y  of  nu'Iancholy.  lie  is  |)i'()])ahly 
t'ljualicd  oi'  even  surpassed  in  sonic  tccli- 
iiicMl  ])()iiils  hy  olJHM'  Dutch  masters,  ])ut 
none  linve  a|)i)roaciied  to  the  mystic  mel- 
ancholy w  Inch  invests  his  ])iciures."  But 
Taillasson,  the  cool  critic,  in  his  Observa- 
tions o)i  the  Great  Masters  (Paris,  1807), 
has  the  following  criticism:  "  Ruysdael's 
]andscai)es  oft'er  ns  retreats  where,  sepa- 
I'ated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  far  from 
fatijrue,  in  silence  and  re})ose,  we  can  list- 
en with  respect  to  the  suhlime  voice  of  na- 
ture. In  his  works  life  is  not  often  met 
with;  lie  loved  to  paint  those  spots  of  na- 
ture favorable  for  dreams  and  philoso- 
l)hizinfi;-,  where  one  could  throw  off  the 
trammels  of  life.  Nowhere  in  the  pic- 
tures of  his  brother  artists  do  we  find  such 
poetic  inspiration  as  in  his  own.  He  af- 
fects us  with  a  gentle  melancholy,  which 
comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  influence  dif- 
fused by  his  own  nature,  by  the  choice  of 
the  scenes  lie  paints,  and  the  subdued  tone 
of  his  coloring." 

Of  adverse  criticism  we  have  Le  Brun, 
who  considers  Everdingen  as  a  superior  art- 
ist to  Ruysdael,  and  Valenciennes.  This 
latter,  in  his  work  on  perspective,  accuses 
Ruysdael  of  using  as  models  small  twigs 
and  little  stones,  and  painting  from  tliem 
trees  and  rocks.  ' '  Such  artists"  (he  w^'ites) 
"flatter  themselves  that  by  this  manner 
they  can  reproduce  nature,  but  they  only 
distort  her;  the  more  accurately  they  copy 
the  model,  the  falser  is  the  picture.  For 
as  the  proportions  of  the  child  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  man,  so  the  confor- 
mation of  a  branch  has  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  from  the  structure  of  the  en- 
tire tree;  the  texture  of  the  bark,  as  an  in- 
telligent observer  well  knows,  is  totally 
different." 

Blanc  thinks  this  accusation  \evy  un- 
just, and  that  Valenciennes  has  not  enough 
proof  to  justify  such  sweeping  fault-find- 
ing, and  though  he  allows  that  Ruysdael 
may  have  occasionally  drawn  a  tree  from 
a  branch,  as  is  possible  in  the  picture  No. 
4  of  Baitsch's  catalogue  of  engravings, 
which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  a  print, 
not  a  painting,  yet  as  a  rule  the  artist  is 
noted  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  trees  and 
the  accentuation  of  his  foliage,  which  en- 
ables leaves  to  be  distins^uished  one  from 


the  other,  as   well  as  by  his  lirni,  s])irite(| 
touch. 

Tlu'rc;  is  a  s))ii-it  in  iiuysdaers  ])ictures 
akin  to  that  tWund  in  liemhrandt's  works, 
noticeahly  in  theii"  treatment  of  light,  and 
the  one  artist  I'erninds  us  of  the  other, 
only  Kemhrandt  being  th(^  stronger  na- 
ture, the  melancholy  questioning  of  Ruys- 
dael was  in  his  case  develoi)ed  in  the  half- 
mocking  sai'castic  spirit  so  clearly  dis- 
cernible in  his  works,  liembrandt  we 
know  to  have  been  of  Jewish  descent,  and 
judging  from  the  persistence  with  which 
Ruysdael  painted  the  ' '  Cemetery  of  the 
Jews"  at  Amsterdam,  the  pathos  he  threw 
into  the  i:)ictures,  the  religious  melancholy 
Avhich  x>Gi'^'a^^^s  this  mournful  subject 
whenever  he  depicts  it,  not  even  the  rays 
of  sunlight  he  paints  playing  over  the 
graves  being  able  to  counteract  the  dreary 
effect,  "the  sunshine  of  the  living  warm- 
ing not  the  dead,"  one  feels  as  if  he  must 
have  belonged  to  that  much-persecuted 
race.  There  are  in  the  pictures  more  than 
the  mere  sentiment  of  the  artist;  they 
must  have  been  inspired  by  the  religious 
pathos  of  the  believer,  the  tenderness  of  a 
faithful  heart  for  the  last  resting-place  of 
his  kindred.  There  is  nothing  but  con- 
jecture on  this  point,  but  as  the  inner  life 
is  more  often  shown  in  one's  works  than 
the  executor  is  aware  of,  his  touching  pic- 
tures of  the  "Cemetery"  induce  the  be- 
lief that  religion  and  tender  ties  gave  a 
sacred  interest  to  the  sjwt  in  his  eyes. 

RuysdaeVs  pictures  that  are  owned  in 
England  are  principally  in  private  gal- 
leries, though  the  National  Gallery  owns 
twelve  of  his  landscapes.  The  Hermit- 
age at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Dresden 
Gallery  are  the  richest  in  his  works,  own- 
ing fourteen  pictures  each ;  but,  according 
to  Poynter,  "at  Vienna  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
Ruysdael's  works,  'The  Forest,'  and  it  is 
the  truest  and  most  excellent  portrait  of 
simple  nature  that  can  be  imagined." 

His  pictures  steadily  advance  in  price. 
In  1745,  at  the  sale  of  Chevalier  Roque, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  well- 
known  connoisseur  Gersaint,  two  land- 
scapes brought  only  £120  5s. ;  twenty-five 
years  later,  at  the  sale  of  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,  the  "Entrance  into  the  Wood" 
brought  900  livres,  and  the  ' '  View  of  the 
Coast  of  Scheveningen"  1701  francs;  and 
five  years  afterward,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  the  same  pictures  brought 
2401  livres. 
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"Peace,  which 
Draws  the  sweet  infant 

THE  year  1789  saw  a  new  nation  in  its 
cradle  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Lib- 
erty was  born,  but  had  y^et  to  learn  how 
to  go  alone.  Political  precedents  were 
still  to  be  established,  social  customs  to 
be  formed  anew.  New  York  city,  the 
first  seat  of  national  g-overnment,  had 
warmly  welcomed  Washington,  though 
the  State  of  New  York  had  not  voted  for 
him ;  and  now  that  he  was  in  office,  men 
and  women  waited  with  eager  interest  to 
see  Avhat  kind  of  political  and  social  life 
would  surround  him.  The  city  then  con- 
tained nearly  thirty-three  thousand  peo- 
ple. It  had  long  been  more  cosmopolitan 
than  any  other  in  the  colonies,  but  it 
had  also  been  longer  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  had  been  more  lately  under  the 
influence  of  loyal  traditions  and  royal 
officials.  This  influence  the  languid  sway 
of  the  "confederation"  had  hardly  dis- 
pelled. What  condition  of  things  would 
the  newly  organized  republic  establish? 

It  was  a  period  of  much  social  display. 
Class  distinctions  still  prevailed  strongly, 
for  the  French  Revolution  had  not  yet 
followed  the  American  Revolution  to 
sweep  them  away.  Employers  were  still 
called  masters;  gentlemen  still  wore  vel- 
vets, damasks,  knee-breeches,  silk  stock- 
ings, silver  buckles,  ruffled  shirts,  volu- 
minous cravats,  scarlet  cloaks.  The  Rev- 
olution had  made  many  poor,  but  it  had 
enriched  many,  and  money  was  lavishly 
spent.  People  gave  great  entertainments, 
kept  tankards  of  punch  on  the  table  for 
morning  visitors  of  both  sexes,  and  re- 
turned in  sedan-chairs  from  evening 
parties.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  went  to  a 
dinner  party  of  forty -four  gentlemen  at 
the  house  of  G-eneral  Knox,  just  before  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  War.  All 
the  guests  were  officers  of  the  late  Conti- 
nental army,  and  every  one,  except  Cutler 
himself,  wore  the  badge  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  On  another  occasion 
he  dined  there  with  a  French  nobleman ; 
the  dinner  was  served  "in  high  style, 
much  in  the  French  style."  Mrs.  Knox 
seemed  to  him  to  mimic  "the  military 
style,"  which  he  found  "  very  disgusting 
in  a  female."  This  is  his  description 
of  her  head-dress:  "Her  hair  in  front  is 
craped  at  least  a  foot  high,  much  in  the 


in  our  country's  cradle 
breath  of  gentle  sleep." 

— Shakespeare.     Richard  II.^  i.-3. 

form  of  a  churn  bottom  upward,  and  topped 
off  with  a  wire  skeleton  in  the  same  form, 
covered  w^ith  black  gauze,  which  hangs 
in  streamers  down  her  back.  Her  hair 
behind  is  in  a  large  braid,  and  confined 
with  a  monstrous  crooked  comb." 

Mrs.  Knox's  head-dress  would  have  no 
more  importance  than  that  of  any  other 
lady  of  the  period,  but  that  no  other  lady 
came  so  near  to  being  the  active  head  of 
American   society  at  the   outset   of   this 
government.    General  Knox  and  his  wife 
were  two  people  of  enormous  size — were, 
indeed,  said   to  be  the  largest  couple  in 
New  York— and  they  were  as  expansive  in 
their  good-natured  hospitality  as  in  their 
persons.       The    European    visitors,    who 
were  abundant  about  that  time,  and  es- 
pecially the  numerous  Frenchmen  who 
flocked  to  see  the  new  republic — and  who 
then,  as  now,  gravitated  naturally  to  that 
society  v/here   they  were   best  amused — 
turned  readily  to  Mrs.  Knox's  entertain- 
ments  from  those  of   Mrs.  Washington. 
One  traveller  even  complained  of  the  new 
President  that  his  bows   were  more  dis- 
tant  and  stiff   than  any  he  had  seen  in 
England.      Of  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  neither  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  nor 
Randolph   was   in  a  position   to   receive 
company  in  the  grand  style,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  short  period  when  New  York  was 
the  seat  of  government  the  house  of  the 
Knoxes  in  Broadway  was  emphatically 
the  centre  of  social  vivacity  for  the  nation. 
This  was  a  matter  of  some  importance 
when  more  political  questions  were  settled 
at  the  dinner  table  than  in  public  debate, 
and  when  Washington  himself  would  in- 
vite his  subordinates  to  discuss  affairs  of 
state  "over  a  bottle  of  wine."    The  social 
life    of    any   community    is    always    the 
foundation  of  its  political  life,  and   this 
was    especially    true    when    the    United 
States  began  to  exist,  because  there  was  a 
general  suspicion  in  Europe  that  the  new 
republic   would  be    hopelessly   plebeian. 
When  we  consider  that  even  in  1845  an 
English  lady  of  rank,  trying  to  dissuade 
Dickens     from    visiting    America,    said, 
"Why  do  you  not   go   down   to   Brigh- 
ton, and  visit  the  third  and  fourth  rate 
people    there  ?  —  that   would   be   just  the 
same,"  we  know  that  she  only  expressed 
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the  current  British  feeling,  which  must 
have  existed  still  more  strongly  in  1789. 
What  could  be  the  social  condition  of  that 
country  whose  highest  official  had  never 
been  in  Europe,  and  did  not  speak 
French  ?  Against  this  suspicion  the  six 
white  horses  of  President  Washington 
were  a  comparativelj'  slight  protest.  Mere 
wealth  can  buy  horses  ;  indeed,  they  are 
among  the  first  symptoms  of  wealth.  To 
discerning  observers  the  true  mark  of  su- 
periority was  to  be  found  in  the  grave 
dignity  of  the  man.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
he  acquired  that  trait  among  the  jovial 
fox-hunting  squires  in  whose  society  he 
had  been  reared :  ])erhaps  his  real  ti'ain- 
ing  was  in  his  long  and  silent  expeditions 
in  the  woods.  His  manners  and  his  bear- 
ing showed  the  marks  of  that  forest  life, 
and  not  of  an  artificial  society;  his  gait, 
according  to  his  enthusiastic  admirer, 
William  Sullivan,  was  that  of  a  farmer 
or  woodsman,  not  of  a  soldier;  he  re- 
minded Josiali  Quincy  of  the  country 
gentlemen  from  Western  Massachusetts, 
not  accustomed  to  mix  much  in  society, 
and  not  easy  or  graceful,  though  strictly 


polite.  But  the  most  gen- 
uine personal  dignity  he 
certainly  had ;  his  wife  sus- 
tained him  in  it — at  least 
until  party  bitterness  be- 
gan to  prevail — and  there- 
fore the  young  French  no- 
blemen found  his  manners 
as  unquestionably  good  as 
their  own,  though  less  pli- 
ant. 

Nor  were  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  wanting 
in  this  respect.  Jefferson 
had  not  been  insensible  to 
the  charm  of  French  socie- 
ty as  well  as  French  prin- 
ciples, and  showed  by  his 
flattering  words  to  Madame 
De  Brelian  and  other  fine 
ladies  that  he  had  cultiv^a- 
ted  the  arts  of  a  courtier; 
Hamilton  possessed  refined 
courtesy,  with  the  ready 
adaptation  that  came  from 
his  French  blood  and  his 
Westlndiabirth ;  Randolph 
was  called  ''the  first  gentle- 
man of  Virginia,"  though 
described  by  Sullivan  as 
grave  and  heavy  in  aspect ; 
while  the  cheerful  Knox 
was  a  man  of  better  early  education  than 
any  of  these,  for  he  had  been  a  bookseller, 
and  his  bookstore  in  Boston  had  been,  it  is 
recorded,  "a  great  resort  for  the  British 
officers  and  Tory  ladies  who  were  the  ton 
at  that  period."  Tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  time,  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  but,  indeed,  quite  the  conti^arj^  in  the 
bearing  of  Washington's  cabinet  ministers. 
John  Adams  was  Vice-President,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  was  the  high-minded  John 
Jay.  Both  these  men  had  agreeable  and 
accomplished  wives.  Mrs.  Adams  was  a 
woman  of  much  social  experience  as  well 
as  talent  and  character.  She  describes 
Mrs.  Jay  as  "showy  but  pleasing,"  and 
both  these  women  appear  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  their  letters  to  their  respective 
husbands.  As  to  the  households  of  the 
cabinet  ministers,  Jefferson  was  a  widow- 
er; Mrs.  Knox  has  already  been  charac- 
terized; and  the  French  traveller  Brissot 
described  Mrs.  Hamilton  as  "  a  charming 
woman,  who  joined  to  the  graces  all  the 
I  candor  and  simplicity  of  the  American 
wife."  These  made  the  leading  official 
families  at  the  seat  of  government. 
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MMic  Ki'ciicli  Minister  id  Mint  time  vv.-is 
jli(>  Coiiilc  (!('  Mouslici-,  \vli<)S(^  sisior,  Ma- 
il;! I  iH"  I  )(•  IJrcliaii,  .•iccoinii.Hiicd  hi  in  to  tliis 
country.  .IcilVrson  liad  assured  licr  tliat 
her  inaiincrs  Wi^vv  a  "  model  ol"  |)erf'e('- 
tioii/'  while  others  found  h(>r  "  a  lit  t  ie,  sin- 
niilar,  whimsical,  hysterical 
old  woman/'  Jlis  s(HTetary 
of  lenat,ion  was  M.  Otto,  ])art 
of  whose  keen  and  ])enetra- 
\\n<x  correspondences  has 
lately  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Bancroft;  be  liad  mar- 
ried an  American  wife,  one 
of  the  Livingston  family. 
The  Eno:lish  Consul-Gen- 
eral,  Sir  Jolm  Temple,  bad 
also  married  an  American, 
tins  daug'bter  of  Governor 
Bowdoin,  of  Massacbusetts. 
These  were  the  leading  peo- 
ple "in  society" — a  society 
whose  standard,  after  all, 
was  not  luxurious  or  ex- 
travagant. Oliver  Wolcott 
wrote  to  his  wife  when  be 
was  invited  to  come  to  New 
York  as  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury :  ' '  The  example  of 
the  President  and  bis  family 
will  render  parade  and  ex- 
pense improper  and  disrep- 
utable." It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  after  three  months'  stay 
at  the  seat  of  government  be 
wrote  home  to  bis  mother, 
"Honesty  is  as  much  in 
fashion  as  in  Connecticut." 

Mrs.  Washington's  receptions  were  re- 
proached as  ' '  introductory  to  the  pageant- 
ry of  courts,"  but  it  was  very  modest  pa- 
geantry. Nothing  could  have  been  less 
festive  or  more  harmless  than  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Presidential  abode.  An  English 
manufacturer  who  was  invited  there  to 
breakfast  reports  a  meal  of  admirable  sim- 
plicity— tea,  coffee,  sliced  tongue,  dry  toast 
and  butter — "but  no  broiled  lish,  as  is  the 
general  custom,"  he  adds.  At  her  even- 
ing receptions  Mrs.  Washington  offered 
her  guests  tea  and  coffee  with  plum-cake; 
at  nine  she  warned  her  visitors  that  the 
General  kept  early  hours,  and  after  this 
remark  the  guests  had  no  choice  but  to  do 
the  same.  At  these  entertainments  of  hers 
the  President  was  but  a  guest — w^ithout 
his  sword — and  found  it  necessary  also  to 
retreat  in  good  order  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand.     His  own  receptions  w^ere  for  in- 


vited guests  only,  and  took  place  every 
other  w(!ek  b(itwe(in  tlire(;  and  four  i*,M. 
Tiie  President  stood  before  tin;  fir(;-place 
in  full  l)lack  velvet,  with  bis  hair  })ovvder- 
ed  and  gatlnu'ed  into  a  bag;  be  wore  yellow 
<>  loves  and  silver  buckles,  with  a  st(iel-bilt- 


MRS.  BINGHAM. 


ed  sword  in  a  white  leather  scabbard;  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  cocked  hat  w^itli  a  fea- 
ther. This  is  the  description  given  by 
William  Sullivan,  in  his  Familiar  Letters 
oil  Public  Characters. 

If  it  was  the  object  of  Washington  to 
make  these  occasions  stiff er  than  the 
drawing-rooms  of  any  crowned  potentate, 
he  succeeded.  Names  were  announced, 
gentlemen  were  presented,  the  President 
bowled,  but  never  shook  hands ;  at  a  quar- 
ter past  three  the  doors  w^ere  closed,  and 
the  visitors  formed  a  circle;  the  President 
made  the  circuit,  addressing  a  few  words 
to  each ;  then  they  bowed  and  retired.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  these  mild  enter- 
tainments could  have  been  severely  cen- 
sured as  extravagant  or  monarchical;  one 
can  better  comprehend  how  the  censure 
could  be  applied  to  the  street  equipage  of 
the  new  Pi^esident,  the  cream-colored  car- 
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riage  painted  in  medallions,  and  the  liver- 
ies of  white  turned  up  with  green.  Yet 
these  were,  perhaps,  more  readily  recog- 


nized as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  his  sta- 
tion. It  was  with  the  desire  of  promot- 
ing this  dignity  that  the  Senators  of  the 
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new  nation  \v(M"(3  anxious  to  give  the  Pre- 
sidont  an  ollicial  title.  The  plan  was  said 
to  liave  <)i'i<;inat(Hl  with  John  Adams,  who 
hcl'K'vnnl  ''splendor  and  majesty"  to  be 
iinj)ortant  in  a  republic.;  and  there  was  a 
joint  committee  of  Couf^ress  to  consider 
tlie  matter.  This  committee  reported 
against  it,  but  the  dissatisfied  Senate  still 
favored  a  title,  as  it  well  might,  at  a  time 
when  the  Senators  themselves  were  habit- 
ually called  "Most  Honorable."  They 
pro])osed  to  call  the  Chief  Magistrate  "  Ilis 
Highness,  the  President  of  the  United. 
States  of  America,  and  Protector  of  their 
Liberties."  The  House  objected;  the 
country  at  large  was  divided.  Chief  Jus- 
tice McKean  proposed  "His  Serene  High- 
ness"; somebody  else  suggested  "The 
President-General";  and  Governor  Sulli- 
van thought  that  "His  Patriotic  Majesty" 
would  not  be  inappropriate,  since  he  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  the  peoi3le.  Wash- 
ington himself,  it  is  said,  favored  "His 
High  Mightiness,"  which  was  the  phrase 
used  by  the  Stadth older  of  Holland.  It 
was  the  common-sense  of  the  nation  that 
swept  these  extravagances  aside;  it  was 
one  of  the  many  occasions  in  x\merican 
history  wdien  the  truth  of  Talleyrand's 
saying  has  been  vindicated,  that  every- 
body knows  more  than  anybody. 

But  when  it  became  needful  to  go  be- 
hind these  externals,  and  to  select  a  cab- 
inet ministry  for  the  actual  work  of  gov- 
ernment, the  sane  and  quiet  judgment  of 
Washington  made  itself  felt.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  cabinet  consisted  of  but  four  per- 
sons, and  it  was  the  theory  that  it  should 
not  be  made  up  of  mere  clerks  and  staff 
officers,  but  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
spicuous men  in  the  nation.  Washington 
being  President,  Adams  and  Jay  having 
also  been  assigned  to  office,  there  natural- 
ly followed  the  two  men  who  had  con- 
tributed most  in  their  different  ways  to  the 
intellectual  construction  of  the  nation. 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  were  brought  to- 
gether in  the  cabinet— the  one  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  other  as  Secre- 
tary of  State— not  because  they  agreed, 
but  because  they  differed.  Tried  by  all 
immediate  and  temporary  tests,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  Hamilton  the  position 
of  leading  intellect  during  the  constitu- 
tional period;  and  his  clear  and  cogent 
ability  contrasts  strongly  with  the  pecul- 
iar mental  action,  always  fresh  and  pen- 
etrating, but  often  lawless  and  confused, 
of  his  great  rival.  Hamilton  w-as  more 
26* 


coherent,  more  truthful,  more  combative, 
more  generous,  and  more  limited.  His 
])ower  was  as  an  organizer  and  advocate 
of  measures,  and  this  is  a  less  secure  pass- 
port to  fame  than  lies  in  the  announce- 
meiit  of  great  principles.  The  diil'erencc 
between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  on  ques- 
tions of  finarice  and  State  rights  was  only 
the  symbol  of  a  deeper  divergence.  The 
contrast  between  them  w^as  not  so  much 
in  acts  as  in  theories;  not  in  Avhat  they 
did,  but  in  wdiat  they  dreamed.  Both 
had  their  visions,  and  held  to  them  ar- 
dently, but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  v/as 
fortunately  stronger  than  either;  it  made 
Hamilton  support  a  republic  against  his 
will,  and  made  Jefferson  acquiesce,  in  spite 
of  himself,  in  a  tolerably  vigorous  nation- 
al government. 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  that 
Hamilton,  even  when  most  denounced  as  a 
"  monocrat"  and  a  "  monist,"  ever  desired 
to  bring  about  a  monarchy  in  America. 
He  no  doubt  believed  the  British  constitu- 
tion to  be  the  most  perfect  model  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man;  but  it  is 
also  true,  as  Jefferson  himself  admitted, 
that  Hamilton  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  wholly  republican. 
This  is  just  what  Hamilton  says  of  himself ; 
all  his  action  was  based  on  the  opinion 
"that  the  x^olitical  principle  of  this  coun- 
try would  endure  nothing  but  republican 
government."  Fisher  Ames,  his  ablest 
ally,  said  the  same  as  explicitly:  "Mon- 
archy is  no  path  of  liberty  —  offers  no 
hopes.  It  could  not  stand ;  and  would,  if 
tried,  lead  to  more  agitation  and  revolution 
than  anything  else."  What  Hamilton 
and  Ames  believed — and  very  reasonably, 
so  far  as  the  mere  teachings  of  experience 
went — was  that  a  republic  was  an  enor- 
mous risk  to  run ;  and  they  drew  the  very 
questionable  conclusion  that  this  risk  must 
be  diminished  by  making  the  republic  as 
much  like  a  monarchy  as  possible.  For 
instance,  if  Hamilton  could  have  had  his 
way,  only  holders  of  real  estate  would  have 
had  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Sen- 
ators, and  these  would  have  held  office  for 
life,  or  at  least  during  good  behavior ;  the 
President  w^ould  have  appointed  all  the 
Governors  of  States,  and  they  would 
have  had  a  veto  on  all  State  legislation. 
All  this  he  announced  in  Congress,  w^itli 
the  greatest  frankness,  not  hesitating  to 
call  even  the  British  House  of  Lords  ' '  a 
most  noble  institution."  Having  thus 
indicated   his   ideal  government,  he  ac- 
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cepted  what  he  could  get,  and  gave  his 
great  powers  to  carrying  out  a  constitu- 
tion about  which  he  had  serious  misgivings. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Jefferson  could  have 
had  his  way,  national  organization  would 
have  been  a  shadow.  "Were  it  left  me 
to  decide,"  he  once  wrote,  "whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  a  newspaper  without  a  govern- 
ment, I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter."  He  accepted  the  con- 
stitution as  a  necessary  evil,  tempered  by 
newspapers — then  the  very  worst  newspa- 
pers that  ever  flourished  on  American  soil. 
"Hamilton  and  I,"  wrote  Jefferson, 
"were  pitted  against  each  other  every 
day  in  the  cabinet,  like  two  fighting-cocks. " 
The  first  passage  between  them  was  the 
only  one  in  which  Hamilton  had  clearly 
the  advantage  of  his  less  practiced  antag- 
onist, making  Jefferson,  indeed,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  own  defeat.  The  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
was  secured  by  the  first  of  many  com^^ro- 
mises  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  after  a  debate  in  which  the  formi- 
dable slavery  question  showed  itself  often, 
as  it  had  shown  itself  at  the  very  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution.  The  removal  of 
the  capital  was  clearly  the  price  paid  by 
Hamilton  for  Jefferson's  acquiescence  in 
his  first  great  financial  measure.  This 
measure  was  the  national  assumption  of 
the  State  debts  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty  millions.  It  was  met  by  vehement 
opposition,  partly  because  it  bore  very  un- 
equally on  the  States,  but  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  claims  were  in  the  hands 
of  speculators,  and  were  greatly  depreci- 
ated. Yet  it  was  an  essential  part  of  that 
great  series  of  financial  projects  on  which 
Hamilton's  fame  must  rest,  even  more 
than  on  his  papers  in  the  Federalist — 
though  these  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  Three  measures,  the  as- 
sumption of  the  State  debts,  the  funding 
act,  and  the  national  bank,  were  what 
changed  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  na- 
tion into  solvency  and  credit.  There  may 
be  question  as  to  the  good  or  bad  prece- 
dents established  by  these  enactments ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  imme- 
diate success.  Jefferson  opposed  them; 
it  is  certain  that  Jefferson  never  could 
have  originated  them  or  carried  them 
through.  The  financial  problem  —  the 
first,  and  in  one  sense  the  lowest  problem 
to  be  met  by  the  new  government — was 
solved  by  Hamilton. 


It  seems  curious  to  find  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  public  men  of  that  day 
so  little  that  relates  to  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  particular  officials.  One  rea- 
son is  that  the  officials  were  then  so  few. 
Tlie  whole  number  in  civil  office  during 
Washington's  administration  were,  in  his 
own  phrase,  "a  mere  handful, "and  dur- 
ing his  two  Presidential  terms  he  removed 
but  eight,  all  for  cause,  this  list  not  in- 
cluding Mr.  Pinckney,  the  French  Minis- 
ter, who  was  recalled  by  desire  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  nation.  The  question  of 
removal  was  almost  wholly  an  abstract 
o«ie,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  the  men  of  that 
period  had  a  great  taste  for  the  abstract 
principles  of  government ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  this  particular  question 
was  debated  as  fully  and  ardently  as  if  the 
number  of  officials  had  already  been  reck- 
oned by  tens  of  thousands.  Many  points 
in  the  prolonged  controversy  seem  like  the 
civil  service  discussions  of  to-day.  The 
main  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  beginning  June  16,  1789, 
and  lasting  four  days ;  and  it  is  fortunate- 
ly preserved  to  us  in  full  as  a  part  of  the 
appendix  to  EUiotfs  Debates.  It  arose 
on  the  bill  to  establish  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  afterward  called  the  State 
Department.  It  was  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words — as  applied  to  the  officer  thus 
created — "to  be  removable  from  office  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  The 
importance  of  the  subject  was  amply  rec- 
ognized, Mr.  Madison  going  so  far  as  to 
say:  "The  decision  that  is  at  this  time 
made  will  become  the  permanent  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution  ;  and  on  a  perma- 
nent exposition  of  the  constitution  will 
depend  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
whole  government."  He  and  others  took 
the  ground  that  in  no  way  could  full  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  be  placed  upon  the 
President  unless  he  had  a  cori'esponding 
power  over  his  subordinates.  All  the  fa- 
miliar arguments  in  favor  of  a  strong  gov- 
ernment were  brought  forward,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  obvious  arguments  against 
it.  "This  clause  of  the  bill,"  said  Mr. 
Page,  of  North  Carolina,  "contains  in  it 
the  seeds  of  royal  prerogative.  Everything 
which  has  been  said  in  favor  of  energy  in 
the  Executive  may  go  to  the  destruction 
of  freedom,  and  establish  despotism.  This 
very  energy,  so  much  talked  of,  has  led 
many  patriots  to  the  Bastile,  to  the  block, 
and  to  the  halter."  Perhaps  the  ablest 
assailant  of  the  power  of  removal  was 
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p:il)ritl<,^o  Geny,  of  Massacliusotts  — lio 
tlin>ii«;h  wliom  a  now  and  permanent 
])]iras(^  was  aildod  to  tlio  Anioricjin  dialect 
in  the  word  (/crrf/mdndcr.  llo  claimed 
in  tliis  debate  tiiat  unlimited  removal  iVom 
ollico  beloiiL^ed  only  to  a  kiii'c;  that  to  a 
four  years'  i'resident  such  jxjwer  could 
only  be  made  useful  "by  beini>'  the  means 
of  procuring  him  a  re-election."  If  thi^ 
stop  were  taken,  ho  said,  tlio  Presidency 
should  be  for  life,  or  even  hereditary. 
With  some  foresi<^*lit  of  our  later  experi- 
ence, he  added:  "The  oflicers,  instead  of 
beiut?  the  machinery  of  the  government, 
movinf]^  in  regular  order  xirescribed  by  the 
legislature,  will  be  the  mere  puppets  of 
the  President,  to  be  employed  or  thrown 
aside  as  useless  lumber  according  to  his 
fancy."  His  arguments  did  not  prevail; 
the  clause  was  struck  out  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-four  to  twenty,  and  after  some  fur- 
ther modification  the  bill  passed  by  a  small 
majority  in  the  House,  and  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  President  in  the  Senate.  The 
result  of  that  vote  has  not  been  followed 
by  quite  the  evils  that  Page  and  Gerry 
feared,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  influenced, 
as  Madison  predicted,  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  whole  government.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  no  prophetic  vision 
bad  yet  revealed  to  any  one  the  vast  fu- 
ture population  for  which  Congress  was 
legislating,  and  Madison  plainly  thought 
himself  making  a  very  bold  guess  when 
he  estimated  that  it  might "  in  some  years" 
double  in  number,  and  reach  six  millions. 
On  the  IGth  of  July,  1790,  Congress 
made  up  its  mind  to  remove  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  but  before  the  site  was 
fixed  upon,  the  seat  of  government  was 
temporarily  removed  (in  November,  1790) 
to  Philadelphia,  then  the  largest  town  in 
the  country,  and  claiming  to  be  regarded 
as  its  metropolis.  The  French  visitors 
criticised  the  city,  found  its  rectangular 
formation  tiresome,  and  the  habits  of  its 
people  sad,  but  xVmericans  thought  it  gay 
and  delightful.  Brissot  de  Warville  com- 
plained that  the  pretensions  of  the  ladies 
were  "too  affected  to  be  pleasing,"  and  the 
Comte  de  Rochambeau  said  that  the  wives 
of  merchants  went  to  the  extreme  of 
French  fasliions.  Mrs.  Jolin  Adams,  w^ho 
had  lived  in  Europe,  complained  of  a  want 
of  etiquette,  but  found  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety eminently  friendly  and  agreeable. 
Superior  taste  and  a  livelier  wit  were  ha- 
bitually claimed  for  the  Philadelphia 
ladies.     It  was  said  by  a  lively  maiden 


who  went  from  that  city  to  New  York — 
Rebecca  Fraidvs,  afterward  Lady  John- 
ston— that  tho  Philadelphia  ladies  had 
"more  cleverness  in  the  turn  of  an  eye 
than  those  of  N(;w  York  in  their  whole 
composition."  In  the  latter  city,  sh(;said, 
there  was  no  conversation  without  the  aid 
of  cards;  in  Philadelphia  the  chat  never 
flagged.  There  were  plenty  of  leading 
ladies  there.  Mrs.  Knox  was  still  conspic- 
uous, playing  perpetual  whist.  Mr-s.  Bing- 
ham was  at  the  head  of  the  local  society; 
and  among  women  coming  from  other, 
parts  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  for 
character  or  beauty,  were  Mrs.  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
It  was  of  the  latter  that  the  story  is  told 
that  the  British  Minister  said  to  Senator 
Tracy,  of  Connecticut:  "Your  country- 
woman would  be  admired  at  St.  James's." 

' '  Sir, "  said  the  patriotic  American,  ' '  she 
is  admired  even  on  Litchfield  Hill." 

There  was  in  Philadelphia  a  theatre 
which  was  much  attended,  and  which 
must  have  had  a  rather  exceptional  com- 
pany for  that  period,  inasmuch  as  Chief 
Justice  Jay  assured  his  wife  that  it  Vv^as 
composed  of  "decent,  moral  people."  In 
society,  habits  were  not  always  quite  mor- 
al, or  conversation  always  quite  decent. 
Gentlemen,  according  to  John  Adams,  sat 
till  eleven  o'clock  over  their  after-dinner 
wine,  and  drank  healths  in  that  elaborate 
way  which  still  amazes  the  American  vis- 
itor in  England.  Nay,  young  ladies,  if  we 
may  accept  Miss  Rebecca  Franks  as  au- 
thority, drank  each  other's  health  out  of 
punch  tankards  in  the  morning.  Gam- 
bling prevailed  among  both  sexes.  It 
was  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  a  man  or 
woman  had  lost  8300  or  §100  in  an  even- 
ing. An  anonymous  letter- writer,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Griswold's  Republican  Court,  de- 
clares that  some  resident  families  could 
not  have  supported  the  cost  of  their  enter- 
tainments and  their  losses  at  loo,  but  that 
they  had  the  adroitness  to  make  the  tem- 
porary residents  pay  their  expenses.  At 
balls  people  danced  country-dances,  the 
partners  being  designated  beforehand  by 
the  host,  and  being  usually  unchanged 
during  the  whole  evening — though  "this 
severity  was  sometimes  mitigated,"  in  the 
language  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux — 
and  the  supper  was  served  about  midnight. 
Talleyrand,  in  later  years,  looking  back  on 
the  Philadelphia  of  that  period,  found  its 
luxury  a  theme  for  sarcasm  in  quality  as 
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well  as  quantity:  Leiir  luxe  est  affreiix^ 
he  said.  Going. lieyond  the  strict  circles 
of  fashion,  we  find  that  some  social  pecul- 
iarities which  T  e  regard  as  recent  seem 
to  have  existed  in  full  force  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  republic.  The  aversion 
of  white  Americans  to  domestic  service, 
the  freedom  given  to  young  girls,  the 
habit  of  eating  hot  bread — these  form  the 
constant  theme  of  remark  by  the  French 
visitors  in  the  time  of  Washington.  In 
some  physiological  matters  American  hab- 
its are  now  unquestionably  modified  for 
the  better.  Chastellux  reports  that  at  the 
best  dinners  of  the  period  there  was  usu- 
ally but  one  course  besides  the  dessert; 
and  Volney  describes  people  as  drinking 
Ydvj  strong  tea  immediately  after  this 
meal,  and  closing  the  evening  with  a  sup- 
per of  salt  meat.  At  other  points,  again, 
the  national  traits  seem  to  have  been  be- 
wilderingly  transformed  by  the  century 
that  has  since  passed.  The  Chevalier  de 
Beaujour  describes  Americans  as  usually 
having  ruddy  complexions,  but  without 
delicacy  of  feature  or  play  of  expression; 
whereas  all  these  characteristics  will  be 
found  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers 
to  be  now  precisely  reversed,  the  features 
having  grown  more  delicate,  the  expres- 
sion vivacious,  and  the  complexion  pale. 

The  standa^rd  of  women's  education  was 
still  low,  and  in  society  they  had  to  rely 
on  native  talent  and  the  conversation  of 
clever  men;  yet  Mercy  Warren's  history 
had  been  accepted  as  a  really  able  work, 
and  Phillis  Wheatley's  poems  had  loassed 
for  a  phenomenon.  Mrs.  Morton,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, also,  under  the  name  of  "Phi- 
lenia,"  had  published  a  poem  called  "Bea- 
con Hill,"  of  which  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
himself  a  man  of  ability,  had  written  in 
this  admiring  strain : 

*'  Beacon  shall  live,  the  theme  of  future  lays, 
Philenia  bids ;  obsequious  time  obeys. 
Beacon  shall  live,  embalmed  in  verse  sublime, 
The  new  Parnassus  of  a  nobler  clime." 

The  original  beacon  has  long  since  fallen ; 
the  hill  to  which  it  gave  its  name  has  been 
much  cut  down ;  but  the  fame  of  Philenia 
has  been  yet  more  sadly  obliterated.  Yet 
she  and  such  as  she  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  vague  suspicions  of  monarch- 
ical design  which  began  to  array  them- 
selves against  Washington.  For  did  not 
these  tuneful  people  write  birthday  odes 
to  him  ;  and  v^ere  not  birthday  odes  clear- 
ly monarchical  ? 

Great   men  are   sometimes   influenced 


by  minor  considerations.  It  is  probable 
that  Washington's  desire  to  retire  from 
the  Presidency  after  one  term  was  largely 
due  to  the  public  criticisms  on  things  so  in- 
nocent as  these  melodious  flatteries  and 
Mrs.  Washington's  receptions.  But  he  was 
still  overwhelmingly  popular,  and  his  re- 
election in  1792  was  unanimous,  John  Ad- 
ams being  againVice-President,  and  the  seat 
of  government  being  still  Philadelphia. 
It  was  thought  at  .first  by  both  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton  that  the  ceremony  of  a  re-in- 
auguration should  be  a  wholly  private  one 
at  the  President's  house,  but  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  cabinet  that  it  should  be 
public  and  in  the  Senate-chamber.  Wash- 
ington thus  entered  on  a  second  term  of 
office,  which  was  destined  to  be  far  storm- 
ier than  his  first  term.  There  were  the 
Indian  troubles  to  be  settled,  the  whiskey 
insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  curb- 
ed, and  the  balance  of  neutrality  to  be 
kept  between  France  and  England.  The 
first  two  questions,  though  they  seemed 
to  belong  to  military  matters  alone,  were 
yet  complicated  with  politics,  and  the  last 
was  interwoven  with  the  public  affairs  of 
all  Europe.  No  President,  except  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  has  ever  yet  had  to  deal 
with  questions  so  difficult;  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  Lincoln  had  behind 
him  the  aid  of  national  traditions  already 
formed,  while  Washington  dealt  with  a 
newly  organized  government,  and  had  to 
create  even  the  traditions. 

The  great  scheme  for  filling  the  North- 
western Territory  with  settlers  had  serious- 
ly lagged.  Great  Britain  still  held  her 
posts  there;  this  encouraged  the  Indian 
tribes  who  had  never  been  included  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Kentucky  earned  the  name  of  the  "dark 
and  bloody  ground,"  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  her  few  i^ioneer  settlers  hav- 
ing been  killed  or  captured  within  a  few 
years.  General  Mercer  was  sent  against 
them  with  a  small  body  of  men  in  1790, 
and  was  defeated;  General  St.  Clair  was 
ordered  out  the  following  year,  with  a 
much  larger  force,  and  was  beaten  disas- 
trously, losing  nearly  a  thousand  men  and 
many  cannon.  Washington  tried  in  vain 
to  reach  the  Indians  by  treaty,  and  it  took 
"Mad  Anthony  Wayne"  and  5000  men  to 
bring  about  i)eace  at  last.  Near  the  site 
of  what  is  now  Cincinnati,  Wayne  made 
his  winter  camp  in  1793;  he  built  forts  to 
strengthen  his  forward  march,  and  in 
August,  1794,  fought  the  battle  of  Maumee 
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Ra|)i<ls  a^T'ii'i^t  Indians  and  Canadians, 
with  tho  aid  of  1100  KenUu'ky  volunlocrs. 
In  tliis  l)aUlo  lie  coniidetcly  and  linally 
routed  ihr.  Miami  Indians,  with  a  loss  of 
but  100  men,  and  witliin  sij^lit  of  a  Britisli 
fort;  and  ho  foived  tlu^  Indians  to  coaso. 
hostilities.  On  Auj^ust  .S,  17i)5,  Wayne 
stood  in  presence  of  more  than  a  thousand 
Indians  at  one  of  his  forts,  now  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  and  there  made  a  treaty  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Indian  wars.  This,  vrith 
the  provisions  of  Jay's  treaty  with  England, 
made  in  the  previous  year,  flunf^  open  the 
Western  country  to  the  tide  of  settlers. 

Jay's  treaty  with  England  (November 
19,  1794)  was  the  turning'-point  of  the  per- 
sonal popularity  of  AVashington.  From 
that  time  a  large  and  increasing  minority 
opposed  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
period;  that  is,  furiously.  The  treaty  se- 
cured the  withdraw^al  of  the  British  gar- 
risons from  the  Northwest,  and  it  guaran- 
teed payment  from  the  British  treasury 
for  all  illegal  captures— a  payment  tliat 
amounted  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  So 
far  it  might  have  been  popular,  but  it  pro- 
vided also  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
owed  by  Americans  to  British  subjects  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  this  would,  have 
been  enough  to  make  it  unpalatable.  But 
it  also  had  to  encounter  the  rising  sympa- 
thy for  France,  and  this  led  to  the  most 
vehement  opposition.  The  indignation 
against  it  broke  out  in  mobs.  Jay  w^as 
burned  or  hanged  in  effigy  in  several  cit- 
ies; Adams  was  in  one  case  hanged  beside 
him,  with  a  x^urse  of  English  guineas  in 
his  hand ;  and  the  treaty  itself  was  burned 
in  Philadelphia  by  a  mob^of  ten  thousand 
people,  before  thewindovrs  of  the  British 
Minister.  Hamilton,  in  speaking  for  it 
at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  was 
assailed  by  a  volley  of  stones.  "Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "if  yon  use  such  strong  ar- 
guments, I  must  retire."  But  he  only  re- 
tired to  write  a  series  of  papers  in  defense 
of  the  treaty,  which  secured  its  ratification 
by  just  the  needful  two-thirds  vote,  after 
a  fortnight  of  discussion. 

The  French  Revolution,  passing  from 
its  period  of  promise  into  its  epoch  of  ter- 
ror, had  divided  Americiui  feeling  as  it  had 
not  before  been  sepai^ated.  This  formida- 
ble French  question  had  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  test  of  political  sympathy ;  it  was  a 
matter  of  social  feeling  as  w^ell.  England 
w^as  the  traditional  enemy  of  the  nation ; 
France  the  traditional  friend ;  yet  France 
was  causing  horror  to  the  w^orld,  while 


England  stood  for  (;stablislied  order. 
Tiiose  who  had  tri(!d  to  save  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  by  keeping  as  near  the 
English  constitution  as  possible  might 
well  i)()int  to  France  as  the  examj)le  of 
the  o))p()site  method.  Accordingly,  the 
Federalists,  who  comprised  the  wealthier 
and  more  prominent  class  of  the  nation, 
renewed  their  fidelity  to  the  English  tra- 
ditions. They  called  the  Democrats  sans 
culottes,  and  regarded  them  not  merely  as 
belonging  to  the  less  educated  and  less 
dignified  class — wliich  was  true — but  as 
socially  polluted  and  degraded.  When 
the  President's  wife  found  that  her  grand- 
daughter, Nelly  Custis,  had  been  receiving 
a  guest  in  her  absence,  she  asked  who  it 
w^as;  then  noticing  a  stain  where  a  head 
had  rested  against  the  straw-colored  wall- 
paper, she  exclaimed:  "It  was  no  Feder- 
alist: none  but  a  filthy  Democrat  w^ould 
mark  the  wall  w^ith  his  good-for-nothing 
head  in  that  manner."  Such  remarks 
w^hen  repeated  did  not  conduce  to  the 
amenities  of  life. 

Yet  the  good  lady  had  plenty  of  provoca- 
tion. Much  could  be  pardoned  to  a  wife 
w^lio  had  seen  on  printed  handbills  the 
coarse  wood-cuts  that  represented  her  hus- 
band as  placed  upon  the  guillotine  like 
the  French  King.  Such  a  caricature, 
when  injudiciously  shown  by  Knox  to 
Washington  at  a  cabinet  meeting,  drove 
him  into  "a  transport  of  passion,"  accord- 
ing to  the  not  always  trustworthy  rec- 
ord of  Jeff  erson ;  how,  then,  could  his  wife 
be  indifferent  to  it?  There  was  really 
nothing  serious  to  quarrel  about  in  the 
home  affairs  of  the  country.  The  charge 
of  monarchical  tendencies  amounted  to 
nothing;  the  clear-headed  Oliver  Wolcott 
wrote  that  he  could  not  find  a  man  of 
sense  who  seriously  believed  it;  and  yet 
Washington  was  abused  as  if  he  carried 
a  crown  in  his  pocket.  These  attacks 
came  most  furiously  from  the  poet  Fre- 
neau  in  his  National  Gazette,  established 
October  31,  1791 ;  and  Jefferson,  in  w^hose 
office  Freneau  was  translating  clerk,  de- 
clared that  this  new^spaper  had  saved  the 
constitution,  which  was  "galloping  fast 
into  monarchy,"  that  it  had  "checked  the 
career  of  the  Monocrats,"  and  the  like. 
Washington  must  have  chafed  all  the 
more  under  these  attacks  because  the  ed- 
itor, w^ith  persistent  and  painful  courtesy, 
sent  him  four  copies  of  every  issue — a  re- 
finement of  cruelty  such  as  our  milder 
times  can  hardly  parallel. 
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All  these  ti^oubles  were  exasperated  by 
the  arrival,  on  April  9, 1793,  of  the  first  en- 
voy of  the  new  French  republic,  M.  Genet. 
He  was  received  with  a  display  of  enthu- 
siasm that  might  have  turned  any  man's 
head,  and  his  apparently  needed  no  turn- 
ing. His  journey  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  Philadelphia  was  like  the  re- 
ception of  Lafayette ;  all  the  triumjphant 
rights  of  man  were  supposed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  him,  and  the  airs  he  took  upon 
himself  seem  now  incredible.  He  under- 
took to  fit  out  privateers  upon  American 
soil,  and  to  bring  prizes  into  American 
ports  for  condemnation  by  French  con- 
suls ;  and  when  Washington  checked  this, 
he  threatened  to  appeal  from  Washington 
to  the  people.  The  nation  v/as  instantly 
divided  into  two  parties,  and  whatever 
extravagances  the  French  sympathizers 
might  commit,  the  Federalists  doubled 
them  in  imagination.  They  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  all  sorts  of  horrors  were  trans- 
acted at  the  banquets  given  to  Genet ;  that 
the  guests  in  turn  wore  the  red  revolution- 
ary cap — the  bonnet  rouge  ;  that  a  roasted 
pig  received  the  name  of  the  slain  King  of 
France,  and  that  the  severed  head  was  of- 
fered in  turn  to  each  guest,  who  exclaim- 
ed, theatrically,  ' '  Tyrant !"  and  struck  it 
with  his  knife.  These  stories  may  have 
been  chiefly  false,  but  they  produced  as 
much  effect  as  if  they  had  been  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  Genet  himself  behaved  so 
foolishly  and  insolently  that  Jefferson 
himself  had  to  abandon  his  cause.  "If 
our  citizens,"  he  wrote,  "have  not  already 
been  shedding  each  other's  blood,  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Genet." 
Jefferson  himself  assented  to  Washington's 
proclamation  of  neutrality  (April  22, 1793), 
though  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  not  issued 
under  that  precise  name.  Indeed,  through- 
out the  excitement,  Jefferson  seems  to  have 
contributed  only  the  needful  influence  to 
do  justice  to  the  French  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  was  less  extravagant  in  that  way 
than  Hamilton  on  the  other  side. 

But  after  all  these  extravagances,  real 
or  reputed,  it  was  natural  that  every  out- 
break should  be  charged  to  the  "demo- 
cratic societies."  Washington  thought 
that  they  instigated  the  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection which  arose  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1794  against  the  excise  laws — an  insurrec- 
tion which  denounced  such  laws  as  "the 
horror  of  all  free  states,"  and  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  separation  from  the  Union. 
It  was  Hamilton   who  had  framed  the 


law  which  caused  the  revolt,  and  Hamil- 
ton contributed  the  admirable  suggestion 
by  which  it  was  quelled.  His  plan  was 
to  call  out  so  large  a  force  as  instantly  to 
overawe  the  insurrection  and  crush  it 
without  firing  a  shot.  Washington  ac- 
cordingly summoned  out  13,000  militia, 
and  the  work  was  done.  Unfortunately 
it  led  to  the  reaction  which  usually  fol- 
lows a  complete  strategic  success — people 
turn  round  and  say  that  there  never  was 
any  danger.  The  most  skillful  victories 
even  in  war  are  the  bloodless  ones,  but  it 
is  aj^t  to  be  bloodshed  alone  that  wins  lau- 
rels. It  happened  thus  in  this  case.  Jeffer- 
son declared  the  affair  to  have  been  merely 
a  riot,  and  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  excise 
laAv  which  created  it ;  he  held  to  the  theory 
which  he  had  announced  during  Shays's 
rebellion,  that  occasional  popular  vio- 
lence was  a  good  remedy  for  too  much 
government. 

We  think  of  these  times  as  purer  than 
the  present;  yet  the  perennial  moaning 
over  the  decline  of  the  republic  had  al- 
ready begun  in  the  first  decade  of  its  ex- 
istence. Fauchet,  the  French  Minister 
who  succeeded  Genet,  declared,  truly  or 
falsely,  that  Edmund  Randolph,  who  was 
at  first  Attorney -General,  but  had  now 
succeeded  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State, 
had  come  to  him  and  asked  for  a  bribe  to 
espouse  the  French  side.  "Thus,"  said 
the  indignant  Frenchma^n,  "the  con- 
sciences of  the  ])retended  patriots  of  Amer- 
ica have  already  their  prices.  What  will 
be  the  old  age  of  this  government  if  it  is 
thus  already  decrepit?"  And  as  to  polit- 
ical violence,  the  habitual  abuse  of  Wash- 
ington went  on  increasing;  the  Democrat- 
ic Rei)ublicans  spoke  of  him  habitually 
in  their  private  meetings  as  "Montezu- 
ma"; they  allowed  him  neither  ui:)right- 
ness,  nor  pecuniary  honesty,  nor  military 
ability,  nor  even  personal  courage.  He 
himself  wrote  that  every  act  of  his  admin- 
istration was  tortured,  and  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  made  "in  such  exag- 
gerated and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarce- 
ly be  applied  to  a  Nero,  to  a  notorious  de- 
faulter, or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket." 

His  farewell  address  was  made  public 
in  September,  1796,  and  he  met  Congress 
December  7,  for  the  last  time.  The 
electoral  votes,  as  counted  by  the  Senate 
in  the  following  February  (1797),  showed 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  to  have  the 
highest  number,  and  he  was  declared  Pre- 
sident-elect ;  while  Jefferson,  who  had  the 
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jK^xt  luiinlKU',  was  pronounced  to  bo  tlic 
Vico-I*r(\si(lent-elcct,  accordinp^  to  a  con- 
Rtitutiounl  ])i'ovisiou  sin(!(^  altered.  On 
his  last  day  in  ollice  Wasliinj^^ton  wrote  to 
Jvno.x  comparing'  liiniself  to  "tlie  weary 
traveller  who  sees  a  resting-place,  and  is 
IxMidinf]^  his  body  to  lean  thereon.  To 
bo  sufl'ered  to  do  this  in  peace,"  lie  added, 
"is  too  innch  to  be  endured  by  sonic." 
According-ly,  on  that  very  day  a  Philadcl- 
l)liia  newspaper  dismissed  him  with  a  linal 
tirade,  worth  remembering  by  all  who 
think  that  political  virulence  is  on  the  in- 
crease: 

" '  Lord  now  lottcst  thou  Tliy  servant  depart 
in  pojice,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salva- 
tion I'  This  was  the  exclamation  of  a  man 
who  saw  a,  Hood  of  blessedness  breakinfc  in 


npon  maiduiid.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  that 
allowed  this  (exclamation  to  he  repeated,  that 
time  is  the  present.  The  man  wlio  is  thesonrco 
of  all  onr  eonntry's  misery  is  this  day  rednced 
to  the  rank  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  no 
l()ng(;r  the  power  to  mnltiply  the  woes  of  these 
United  States.  Now  more  than  ever  is  tho 
time  to  rejoice.  Every  heart  which  feels  for 
tho  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  mnst 
now  beat  with  raptnre  at  the  thought  that  this 
day  the  name  of  Washington  ceases  to  give 
currency  to  injustice  and  to  legalize  corrup- 
tion. .  .  .  Wlien  we  look  back  npon  the  eight 
years  of  Washington's  administration,  it  strikes 
us  with  astonishment  that  one  man  conld  thus 
poison  the  principles  of  republicanism  among 
our  enlightened  peoi)le,  and  carry  his  designs 
against  the  public  liberty  so  far  as  to  endan- 
ger its  very  existence.  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
and  if  this  is  apparent  to  all,  this  day  should 
form  a  jubilee  in  the  United  States." 
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4  MONG  the  records  of  the  English  state 
Xjl  trials  are  to  be  found  many  strange 
stories,  which  would,  as  the  phrase  is,  make 
the  fortune  of  a  modern  novelist.  But 
there  are  also  numerous  cases,  not  less 
stimulating  to  imagination  and  curiosity, 
which  never  attained  more  than  local  no- 
toriety, of  which  the  law  was  able  to  take 
but  comparatively  small  cognizance,  al- 
though they  became  subjects  of  much 
unothcial  discussion  and  mystification. 
Among  these  cases  none,  perhaps,  is  bet- 
ter worth  recalling  than  that  of  David 
Poindexter.  It  will  be  my  aim  here  to 
tell  the  tale  as  simply  and  briefly  as  pos- 
sible—to repeat  it,  indeed,  very  much  as 
it  came  to  my  ears  while  living,  several 
years  ago,  near  the  scene  in  which  its 
events  took  place.  There  is  a  temptation 
to  amplify  it,  and  to  give  it  a  more  re- 
cent date  and  a  different  setting  ;  but 
(other  considerations  aside)  the  story 
might  lose  in  force  and  weight  more  than 
it  would  thereby  gain  in  artistic  balance 
and  smoothness. 

David  Poindexter  was  a  younger  son 
of  an  old  and  respected  family  in  Sussex, 
England.  He  Vv'as  born  in  London  in 
1785.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  with 
a  view  to  his  entering  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  year  1810  he  obtained  a 
living  in  the  little  town  of  Witton,  near 
Twickenham,  known  historically  as  the 
home  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  The  Poin- 
dexters  had  been  much  impoverished  by 
the  excesses  of  David's  father  and  grand- 


father, and  David  seems  to  have  had  few 
or  no  resources  beyond  the  very  modest 
stipend  appertaining  to  his  position.  He 
was,  at  all  events,  poor,  though  possessed 
of  capacities  which  bade  fair  to  open  to 
him  some  of  the  higher  prizes  of  his  call- 
ing; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  he  chafed  at  his  poverty,  and 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  inherited  no 
small  share  of  the  ill-regulated  tempera- 
ment which  had  proved  so  detrimental  to 
the  elder  generations  of  his  family. 

Personally  he  was  a  man  of  striking 
aspect,  having  long  dark  hair,  heavily 
marked  eyebrows,  and  blue  eyes ;  his 
mouth  and  chin,  were  graceful  in  contour, 
but  wanting  in  resolution ;  his  figure  was 
tall,  well  knit,  and  slender.  He  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  capable,  w^lien 
warmed  by  his  subject,  of  powerfully  af- 
fecting the  emotions  of  his  congregation. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  women 
— whom,  however,  he  uniformly  treated 
with  coldness — and  by  no  means  unpopu- 
lar with  the  men,  toward  some  of  whom 
he  manifested  much  less  reserve.  Never- 
theless, before  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of  his  incumbency  he  v/as  known  to  be 
paying  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  of 
the  neighborhood,  Miss  Edith  Saltine,  the 
only  child  of  an  ex-army  officer.  The 
colonel  was  a  widower,  and  in  poor  health, 
and  since  he  was  living  mainly  on  his  half- 
pay,  and  had  very  little  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter, the  affair  was  looked  upon  as  a  love 
match,  the  rather  since  Edith  was  a  hand- 
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some  young  v^^onian  of  charming  charac- 
ter. The  Reverend  David  Poindexter  cer- 
tainly had  ever^  appearance  of  being  deep- 
ly in  love ;  and  it  is  often  seen  that  the  pas- 
sions of  reserved  men,  when  once  aroused, 
are  stronger  than  those  of  persons  more 
generally  demonstrative. 

Colonel  Saltine  did  not  at  first  receive 
his  proposed  son-in-law  with  favor.  He 
w^as  a  valetudinarian,  and  accustomed  to 
regard  his  daughter  as  his  nurse  by  right, 
and  he  resented  the  idea  of  her  leaving 
him  forlorn  for  the  sake  of  a  good-look- 
ing parson.  It  is  very  likely  that  his  ob- 
jections might  have  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  off  the  match,  for  his  daughter 
was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  hard- 
ly questioned  his  right  to  dispose  of  her 
as  he  saw  fit;  but  after  a  while  the  wor- 
thy gentleman  seems  to  have  thought  bet- 
ter of  liis  contrariness.  Poindexter  had 
strong  persuasive  powers,  and  no  doubt 
made  himself  personally  agreeable  to  the 
colonel,  and,  moreover,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  latter  should  occupy  the  same 
house  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poindexter  after 
they  were  married.  Nevertheless,  the  col- 
onel w^as  not  a  man  to  move  rapidly,  and 
the  engagement  had  worn  along  for  near- 
ly a  year  without  the  wedding  day  having 
been  fixed.  One  winter  evening  in  the 
early  part  of  December  Poindexter  dined 
with  the  colonel  and  Edith,  and  as  the 
gentlemen  w^ere  sitting  over  their  wine 
the  lover  spoke  on  the  topic  that  was  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts,  and  asked  his 
host  v/hether  there  were  any  good  reason 
why  the  marriage  should  not  be  consum- 
mated at  once. 

"  Christmas  is  at  hand,"  the  young  man 
remarked;  "why  should  it  not  be  render- 
ed doubly  memorable  by  granting  this 
great  boon  ?" 

"For  a  x)arson,  David,  you  are  a  deuced 
impatient  man,"  the  colonel  said. 

"Parsons  are  human,"  the  other  ex- 
claimed, with  warmth. 

' '  Humph !  I  suppose  some  of  them  are. 
In  fact,  David,  if  I  didn't  believe  that  there 
was  something  more  in  you  than  texts  and 
litanies  and  the  Athanasian  creed,  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I'd  ever  have  let  you  look  twice 
at  Edith.  Tliat  girl  has  got  blood  in  her 
veins,  David ;  she's  not  to  be  thrown  away 
on  any  lantern-jawed,  white-livered  doctor 
of  souls,  I  can  tell  you." 

David  held  his  head  down,  and  seemed 
not  to  intend  a  reply;  but  he  suddenly 
raised  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  the 


colonel's.  "You  know  what  my  father 
was,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice;  "I 
am  my  father's  son." 

"That  idea  has  occurred  to  me  more 
than  once,  David,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I've 
liked  you  none  the  less  for  it.  But  then, 
what  the  deuce  should  a  fellow  like  you 
want  to  do  in  a  pulpit  ?  I  respect  the 
cloth  as  much  as  any  man,  I  hope,  but 
leaving  theory  aside,  and  coming  down 
to  practice,  aren't  there  fools  and  knaves 
enough  in  the  world  to  carry  on  that  busi- 
ness, without  a  fellow  of  heart  and  spirit 
like  you  going  into  it?" 

' '  Theory  or  no  theory,  there  have  been 
as  great  men  in  the  pulpit  as  in  any  other 
position,"  said  David,  gloomily. 

"I  don't  say  to  the  contrary:  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  all  that :  but  what  I  do 
say  is,  if  a  man  is  great  in  the  pulpit,  it's 
a  pity  he  isn't  somewhere  else,  where  he 
could  use  his  greatness  to  more  advan- 
tage." 

"Well,"  remarked  David,  in  the  same 
sombre  tone,  ' '  I  am  not  contented :  so 
much  I  can  admit  to  the  father  of  the  w^o- 
man  I  love.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  men  nowadays  are  called  to  my 
profession  not  so  much  by  the  Div^ine  sum- 
mons as  by  the  accident  of  birth.  Were 
it  not  for  the  law  of  primogeniture,  Col- 
onel Saltine,  the  Church  of  England  v-^ould 
be,  for  the  most  part,  a  congregation  with- 
out a  clergyman." 

"Gad !  I'm  much  of  your  opinion,"  re- 
turned the  colonel,  with  a  grin;  "but 
there  are  two  doors,  you  know,  for  a  second 
son  to  enter  the  world  by.  If  he  doesn't 
fancy  a  cassock,  he  can  put  on  his  Majes- 
ty's uniform." 

"Neither  the  discipline  nor  the  activity 
of  a  soldier's  life  would  suit  me,"  David 
answered.  "So  far  as  I  know  my  own 
nature,  what  it  craves  is  freedom,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  its  capacities.  Only  under 
such  conditions  could  I  show  what  I  am 
capable  of.  In  other  words,"  he  added, 
with  a  short  laugh,  "ten  thousand  a  year 
is  the  profession  I  should  choose." 

"Ah,"  murmured  the  colonel,  heaving 
a  sigh,  ' '  I  doubt  that's  a  profession  we'd 
all  of  us  like  to  practice  as  w^ell  as  preach. 
What!  no  more  w^ine  ?  Oh,  ay,  Edith, 
of  course!  Well,  go  to  her,  sir,  if  you 
must;  but  when  you  come  to  my  age 
you'll  have  found  out  which  wears  the 
best — woman  or  the  bottle.  I'll  join  you 
presently,  and  maybe  we'll  see  what  can 
be  done  about  this  marrying  business." 
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So  David  w(uit  to  Ediib,  jukI  tlioy  liad 
a  clear  hour  toj^^c^lioi'  be  lore,  they  heard 
tlie  coh)ners  sHppered  tread  liobbliu^^ 
throu<ih  the  hall.  Just  before  he  opened 
the  door,  David  had  said, 

"I  sometinies  doubt  whether  you  whol- 
ly love  me,  after  all."  And  she  had  an- 
swered, 

"If  I  do  not,  it  is  because  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  you  were  not  your  real  self." 

The  colonel  heard  nothing-  of  this  odd 
bit  of  dialog'ue ;  but  when  he  had  subsided, 
with  his  usual  grunt,  into  his  arm-chair 
beside  the  fire-place,  and  Edith  had  brought 
him  his  foot-stool  and  his  pipe,  and  put  the 
velvet  skull-cap  on  liis  bald  pate,  he  drew 
a  long  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  said, 

"If  you  young  folks  want  to  set  up 
housekeeping  a  month  from  to-day,  you 
can  do  it,  for  all  I  care." 

Little  did  any  one  of  the  three  suspect 
what  that  month  was  destined  to  bring- 
forth. 

David  Poindexter's  father  had  been  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife  dying  within 
a  year  of  her  wedding  day,  and  two  weeks 
after  bringing  David  into  the  world.  This 
lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lambert, 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  gentleman  farm- 
er, and  a  tolerably  successful  one.  His 
farm  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  Witton, 
and  he  owned  a  handsome  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  itself.  He  and 
David's  father  had  been  at  one  time  great 
friends,  insomuch  that  David  was  named 
after  him,  and  Lambert,  as  his  godfather 
as  well  as  uncle,  presented  the  child  with 
the  usual  silver  mug.  Lambert  was  nev- 
er known  to  have  married,  but  there  were 
rumors,  dating  as  far  back  as  David's  ear- 
liest recollections,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
entertained  a  secret  and  obscure  passion 
for  some  foreign  woman  of  great  beauty, 
but  of  doubtful  character  and  antecedents. 
Nobody  could  be  found  who  had  ever 
seen  this  woman,  or  would  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  asserting  that  she  actually 
existed  ;  but  she  afforded  a  convenient 
means  of  accounting  for  many  things 
that  seemed  mysterious  in  Mr.  Lambert's 
conduct.  At  length,  when  David  was 
about  eight  years  old,  his  godfather  left 
England  abruptly,  and  without  telling 
any  one  whither  he  was  going  or  when 
he  would  return.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  never  did  return,  nor  had  any  certain 
news  ever  been  heard  of  him  since  his  de- 
parture. Neither  his  house  nor  his  farm 
was  ever  sold,  however,  though  they  were 
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rented  to  more  than  one  tenant  during  a 
numlx^r  of  years.  It  was  said,  also,  that 
Lam})ert  hekl  possession  of  some  valuable 
real  estate  in  London.  Nevertheless,  in 
process  of  time  he  was  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  as  a  name.  And  the  new 
generation  of  men,  though  they  might 
speak  of  "the  old  Lambert  House,"  nei- 
ther knew  nor  cared  how  it  happened  to 
have  that  title.  For  aught  they  could 
tell,  it  might  have  borne  it  ever  since 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Even  David 
Poindexter  had  long  ceased  to  think  of 
his  uncle  as  anything  much  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  dream. 

He  was  all  the  more  surprised,  there- 
fore, when,  on  the  day  following  the  in- 
terview just  mentioned,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  late  David  Lambert's  law- 
yers. It  informed  him  in  substance  that 
his  uncle  had  died  in  Constantinople,  un- 
married (so  far  as  could  be  ascertained), 
intestate,  and  without  blood-relations  sur- 
viving him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
his  property,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  invested  in  land  and  houses  in 
the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  the  country- 
seat  in  Witton  known  as  the  old  Lambert 
House,  and  the  farm  lands  thereto  apper- 
taining—  all  this  wealth,  not  to  mention 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  in  ready 
money,  came  into  possession  of  the  late 
David  Lambert's  nearest  of  kin,  who,  as 
it  appeared,  was  none  other  than  the  Rev- 
erend David  Poindexter.  Would  that  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  be  kind  enough,  at  his 
convenience,  to  advise  his  obedient  serv- 
ants as  to  what  disposition  he  wished  to 
make  of  his  inheritance  ? 

It  was  a  Saturday  morning,  and  the 
young  clergyman  was  sitting  at  his  study 
table;  the  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate 
at  his  right  hand,  and  his  half -written 
sermon  lay  on  the  desk  before  him.  After 
reading  the  letter,  at  first  hurriedly  and 
amazedly,  afterward  more  slowly,  with 
frequent  pauses,  he  folded  it  up,  and,  still 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  remained  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of  deep  preoccu- 
pation. Many  changing  expressions  pass- 
ed across  his  face,  and  glowed  in  his  dark 
blue  eyes,  and  trembled  on  the  curves  of 
his  lips.  At  last  he  roused  himself,  sat 
erect,  and  smote  the  table  violently  with 
his  clinched  hand.  Yes,  it  was  true — it 
was  real;  he,  David  Poindexter,  an  hour 
ago  the  poor  imprisoned  clergyman  of  the 
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Church  of  England — he,  as  by  a  stroke  of 
magic,  was  free^ powerful,  emancipated, 
the  heir  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year!  And  wh^.t  about  to-morrow's  ser- 
mon? 

He  rose  up  smiling,  with  a  vivid  color 
in  his  cheeks  and  a  bright  sparkle  in  his 
eyes.  He  stretched  himself  to  his  full 
height,  threw  out  his  arms,  and  smote  his 
chest  with  both  lists.  What  a  load  was 
gone  from  his  heart !  What  a  new  ardor 
of  life  was  this  that  danced  in  his  veins! 
He  walked  with  long  strides  to  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  it  wide  open,  breathing  in 
the  rush  of  bright  icy  air  with  deep  inha- 
lations. Freedom !  emancipation  !  Yon- 
der, above  the  dark  level  boughs  of  the  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon,  rose  the  square  gray  tower 
of  the  church.  Yesterday  it  was  the  in- 
cubus of  his  vain  hopes;  to-day  it  was  the 
tomb  of  a  dead  and  despised  past.  What 
had  David  Poindexter  to  do  with  calling 
sinners  to  repentance  ?  Let  him  first  find 
out  for  himself  what  sin  was  like.  Then 
he  looked  to  the  right,  where  between  the 
leafless  trees  Colonel  Saltine's  little  dwell- 
ing raised  its  red-tiled  roof  above  the  high 
garden  wall.  And  so,  Edith,  you  doubted 
Avhether  I  were  at  all  times  my  real  self? 
You  shall  not  need  to  make  that  complaint 
hereafter.  As  for  to-morrow's  sermon — I 
am  not  he  who  wrote  sermons,  nor  shall 
I  ever  preach  any.  Away  with  it,  there- 
fore! 

He  strode  back  to  the  table,  took  up  the 
sheets  of  manuscript  from  the  desk,  tore 
them  across,  and  laid  them  on  the  burning 
coals.  They  smouldered  for  a  moment, 
then  blazed  up,  and  the  draught  from  the 
open  window  whisked  the  blackened  ashes 
up  the  chimney.  David  stood  meanwhile 
with  his  arms  folded,  smiling  to  himself, 
and  repeating,  in  a  low  voice, 

' '  Never  again  —  never  again  —  never 
again." 

By -and -by  he  reseated  himself  at  his 
desk,  and  hurriedly  wrote  two  or  three 
notes,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  Miss 
Saltine.  He  gave  them  to  his  servant, 
with  an  injunction  to  deliver  them  at  their 
addresses  during  the  afternoon.  Looking 
at  his  watch,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  already  past  twelve  o'clock.  He 
went  upstairs,  packed  a  small  portman- 
teau, made  some  changes  in  his  dress,  and 
came  down  again  with  a  buoyant  step. 
There  was  a  decanter  half  full  of  sherry 
on  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room;  he 
poured  out  and  drank  two  glasses  in  suc- 


cession. This  done,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and 
left  the  house  with  his  portmanteau  in  his 
hand,  and  ten  minutes  later  he  had  inter- 
cepted the  London  coach,  and  was  bowling 
along  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

There  was  a  dramatic  instinct  in  David, 
as  in  many  eloquent  men  of  impression- 
able temperament,  which  caused  him  ev- 
ery now  and  then  to  look  upon  all  that 
was  occurring  as  a  sort  of  play,  and  to  re- 
solve to  act  his  part  in  a  telling  and  pic- 
turesque manner.  On  that  Saturday  after- 
noon he  had  an  interview  with  the  late 
Mr.  Lambert's  lawyers,  and  they  were 
struck  by  his  calm,  lofty,  and  indifferent 
bearing.  He  seemed  to  regard  worldly 
prosperity  as  a  thing  beneath  him,  yet  to 
feel  in  a  half -impatient  Vay  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  control  of  wealth  forced 
upon  him. 

"  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  allow  this  leg- 
acy to  interfere  permanently  with  my  de- 
votion to  my  higher  duties,  "he  remarked, 
"but  I  have  taken  measures  to  enable  my- 
self to  place  these  affairs  upon  a  fixed  and 
convenient  footing.  I  presume,"  he  add- 
ed, fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  his  inter- 
locutor, "that  you  have  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
claimant  nearer  than  myself  ?" 

"No  such  claimant  could  exist,"  the 
lawyer  replied,  "unless  the  late  Mr.  Lam- 
bert had  married  and  had  issue." 

"Is  there,  then,  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  contemplated  the  contingency  that 
has  happened  ?" 

"If  he  bestowed  any  thought  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  that  contingency  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  present  itself  to  his 
mind,"  the  lawyer  answered. 

David  consented  to  receive  the  draft  for 
a  thousand  pounds  which  was  tendered 
him,  and  took  his  leave.  He  returned  to 
his  rooms  at  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent 
Garden.  In  the  evening,  after  making 
some  changes  in  his  costume,  he  went  to 
the  theatre,  and  saw  Kean  play  something 
of  Shakspeare's.  When  the  play  was  over, 
and  he  was  out  in  the  frosty  air  again,  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  sleep.  It  was  after 
midnight  before  he  returned  to  his  hotel, 
with  flushed  cheeks,  and  a  peculiar  brill- 
iance in  his  eyes.  He  slept  heavily,  but 
awoke  early  in  the  morning  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  feverishness.  It  was  Sunday 
morning.  He  thought  of  his  study  in  the 
parsonage  at  Witton,  with  its  bright  fire, 
its  simplicity,  its  repose.  He  thought  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  congregation  which 
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he  would  never  face  affain.  And  Edith  — 
what  liad  been  her  thoughts  and  dreams 
durin<?  \\n\  ni^lit?  IIo  ^rot  up,  and  went 
to  the  window.  It  looked  out  ui)on  a  nar- 
row inclostHl  court.  The  sky  was  din<,'-y, 
the  air  was  full  of  the  niulHcd  tumult  of 
the  city.  Ilis  pi'esent  state,  as  to  its  merely 
external  aspect,  was  certainly  not  so  agree- 
able as  that  of  the  morning  before.  Ay, 
but  what  a  vista  had  opened  now  which 
then  was  closed!  David  dressed  himself, 
and  went  down  to  his  breakfast.  While 
sitting-  at  his  table  in  the  window,  looking 
out  upon  the  market-place,  and  stirring  his 
cup  of  Mocha,  a  gentleman  came  up  and 
accosted  him. 

"Am  I  mistaken,  or  is  your  name  Poin- 
dexter?" 

David  looked  up,  and  recognized  Har- 
wood  Courtney,  a  son  of  Lord  Derwent. 
Courtney  was  a  man  of  fashion,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  clubs,  and  a  man,  as  they 
say,  with  a  reputation.  He  was  a  good 
twenty  years  older  than  David,  and  had 
been  the  companion  of  the  latter\s  father 
in  some  of  his  wildest  escapades.  To  Da- 
vid, at  this  moment,  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative and  symbol  of  that  great,  splen- 
did, unregenerate  w^orld  with  which  it  was 
his  purpose  to  make  acquaintance. 

"You  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Courtney," 
he  said,  quietly.  "Have  you  breakfast- 
ed ?     It  is  some  time  since  we  have  met." 

"Why,  yes,  egad!  If  I  remember 
right,  you  were  setting  out  on  another 
road  than  that  which  I  was  travelling. 
However,  we  sinners,  you  know,  depend 
upon  you  parsons  to  pull  us  up  in  time 
to  prevent  any — er — any  very  serious  ca- 
tastrophe!    Ha!  ha!"        ^ 

"I  understand  you;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
have  left  the  pulpit,"  said  David,  uttering 
the  irrevocable  words  with  a  carelessness 
which  he  himself  wondered  at. 

"  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  Courtney,  with 
a  little  intonation  of  surprise  and  curios- 
ity, which  his  good  -  breeding  prevented 
him  from  formulating  more  explicitly. 
As  David  made  no  rejoinder,  he  present- 
ly continued,  "Then  — er— perhaps  you 
might  find  it  in  your  way  to  dine  with 
me  this  evening.  Only  one  or  two  friends 
—a  very  quiet  Sunday  party." 

"Thank  you,"  said  David.  "I  had  in- 
tended going  to  bed  betimes  to-night;  but 
it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  meet  a  quiet 
party." 

"  Then  that's  settled,"  exclaimed  Court- 
ney; "and  meanwhile,  if  you've  finished 


your  coH'ee,  what  do  you  say  to  a  turn  in 
the  Row  ?  I've  got  my  trap  here,  and  a 
breath  of  air  will  freshen  us  up." 

David  and  Courtney  spent  the  day  to- 
gether, and  by  evening  the  young  ex- 
clergyman  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  leading  men  about  town.  He 
had  also  allowed  the  fact  to  transpire  that 
his  pecuniary  standing  was  of  the  sound- 
est kind;  but  this  was  done  so  skillfully 
— with  such  a  lofty  air — that  even  Court- 
ney, who  was  as  cynical  as  any  man,  was 
by  no  means  convinced  that  David's 
change  of  fortune  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  relinquishing  the  pulpit.  "David 
Poindexter  is  no  fool,"  he  remarked,  con- 
fidentially, to  a  friend.  "He  has  double 
the  stuff  in  him  that  the  old  fellow  had. 
You  must  get  up  early  to  get  the  better  of 
a  man  who  has  been  a  parson,  and  seen 
through  himself!" 

David,  in  fact,  felt  himself  the  superior, 
intellectually  and  by  nature,  of  most  of 
the  men  he  saw.  He  penetrated  and  com- 
prehended them,  but  to  them  he  was  im- 
penetrable ;  a  certain  air  of  authority 
rested  upon  him;  he  had  abandoned  the 
service  of  God,  but  the  training  whereby 
he  had  fitted  himself  for  it  stood  him  in 
good  stead:  it  had  developed  his  insight, 
his  subtlety,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  pow- 
ers of  dissimulation.  Contrary  to  what 
is  popularly  supposed,  his  study  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  other  world  had  enabled  him  to 
deal  with  this  world's  affairs  with  a  half- 
contemptuous  facility.  As  for  the  minor 
technicalities,  the  social  pass- words,  and 
so  forth,  to  which  much  importance  is 
generally  ascribed,  David  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them  ;  first,  because  he  was  a 
man  of  noble  manners,  naturally  as  well 
as  by  cultivation;  and  secondly,  because 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  clergyman 
acted  as  a  sort  of  breastplate  against  crit- 
icism. It  would  be  thought  that  he  chose 
to  appear  ignorant  of  that  which  he  really 
knew. 

As  for  Mr.  Courtney's  dinner,  though  it 
may  doubtless  have  been  a  quiet  one  from 
his  point  of  view,  it  differed  considerably 
from  such  Sunday  festivities  as  David  had 
been  accustomed  to.  A  good  deal  of  wine 
was  drunk,  and  the  conversation  (a  little 
cautious  at  first,  on  David's  account) 
gradually  thawed  into  freedom.  It  was 
late  when  they  rose  from  table ;  and  then 
a  proposition  was  made  to  go  to  a  certain 
well-known  club  in  St.  James's  Street. 
David  went  with   the  rest,  and,  for  the 
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first  time  in  his  life,  played  cards  for 
money ;  he  lost  seyen  hundred  pounds — 
more  money  than  he  had  handled  during- 
the  last  three  y  ars — but  kept  his  head, 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
drove  with  Courtney  to  the  latter's  lodg- 
ings, with  five  hundred  pounds  in  his 
pocket  over  and  above  the  sum  with 
which  he  had  begun  to  play.  Here  was 
a  wonderful  change  in  his  existence;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  half  so  wonderful 
as  his  reason  told  him  it  was.  It  seemed 
natural — as  if,  after  much  wandering,  he 
had  at  last  found  his  way  into  the  place 
where  he  belonged.  It  is  said  that  sav- 
ages, educated  from  infancy  amidst  civil- 
ized surroundings,  will,  on  breathing-  once 
more  their  native  air,  tear  off  their  clothes 
and  become  savages  ag-ain.  Somewhat 
similar  may  have  been  David's  case,  who, 
inheriting"  in  a  vivid  degree  the  manly  in- 
stincts of  his  forefathers,  had  forcibly  and 
by  constraint  of  circumstances  lived  a  life 
wholly  opposed  to  these  impulses — an  ar- 
tificial life,  therefore.  But  now  at  length 
he  had  come  into  his  birthright,  and  felt  at 
home. 

One  episode  of  the  previous  evening  re- 
mained in  his  memory:  it  had  produced 
an  effect  upon  him  out  of  proportion  with 
its  apparent  significance.  A  gentleman, 
a  guest  at  the  dinner,  a  small  man  with 
sandy  hair  and  keen  gray  eyes,  on  being 
presented  to  David  had  looked  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  shrewd  perplexity,  and 
said: 

"Have  we  not  met  before ?" 

"It  is  possible,  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
recollect  it, "replied  David. 

"The  name  was  not  Poindexter,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  "but  the  face— pardon 
me — I  could  have  taken  my  oath  to." 

"Where  did  this  meeting  take  place?" 
asked  David,  smiling. 

"In  Paris,  at  's,"  said  the  gray- 
eyed  gentleman  (mentioning  the  name  of 
a  well-known  French  nobleman). 

"You  are  quite  certain  of  that  ?" 

"Yes.     It  was  but  a  month  since." 

' '  I  was  never  in  Paris.  For  three  years 
I  have  hardly  been  out  of  sight  of  Lon- 
don," David  answered.  "What  was  your 
friend's  name  ?" 

"  It  has  slipped  my  memory,"  he  replied. 
"An  Italian  name,  I  fancy.  But  he  was 
a  man — pardon  me— of  very  striking  ap- 
pearance, and  I  conversed  with  him  for 
more  than  an  hour." 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 


occurrence  for  two  persons  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  each  other,  but  (aside  from 
the  fact  that  David  was  anything  but  an 
ordinary-looking  man)  this  mistake  of  his 
new  acquaintance  affected  him  oddly.  He 
involuntarily  associated  it  with  the  inter- 
nal and  external  transformation  which 
had  happened  to  him,  and  said  to  him- 
self: 

"This  counterpart  of  mine  was  pro- 
phetic: he  was  what  I  am  to  be — what  I 
am."  And  fantastic  though  the  notion 
was,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  it. 

David  returned  to  Witton  about  the 
middle  of  the  week.  In  the  interval  he 
had  taken  measures  to  make  known  to 
those  concerned  the  revolution  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  to  have  the  old  Lambert  man- 
sion opened,  and  put  in  some  sort  of  con- 
dition for  his  reception.  He  had  gone 
forth  on  foot,  an  unknown,  poor,  and 
humble  clergyman;  he  returned  driving 
behind  a  pair  of  horses,  by  far  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  town ;  and  yet 
this  outward  change  was  far  less  great 
than  the  change  within.  His  reception 
could  scarcely  be  called  cordial;  though 
not  wanting  in  the  technical  respect  and 
ceremony  due  to  him  as  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  could  perceive 
a  half -concealed  suspense  and  misgiving, 
due  unmistakably  to  his  attitude  as  a  rec- 
reant clergyman.  In  fact,  his  worthy  pa- 
rishioners were  in  a  terrible  quandary  how 
to  reconcile  their  desire  to  stand  well  with 
their  richest  fellow-townsman  and  their 
dismayed  recognition  of  that  townsman's 
scandalous  professional  conduct.  David 
smiled  at  this,  but  it  made  him  bitter  too. 
He  had  intended  once  more  to  call  the 
congregation  together,  and  frankly  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  reasons,  good  or  bad, 
which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  from 
active  labor  in  the  church.  But  now  he 
determined  to  preserve  a  proud  and  indif- 
ferent silence.  There  was  only  one  person 
who  had  a  right  to  call  him  to  account, 
and  it  was  not  without  fearfulness  that  he 
looked  forward  to  his  meeting  with  her. 
However,  the  sooner  such  fears  are  put  at 
rest  the  better,  and  he  called  upon  Edith 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  Her  father 
had  been  in  bed  for  two  days  with  a  cold, 
and  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the  little 
parlor. 

She  rose  at  his  entrance,  with  a  deep 
blush,  and  a  look  of  mixed  gladness  and 
anxiety.  Her  eyes  swiftly  noted  the 
change  in  his  dress,  for  he  had  considera- 
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|)Iy  nKKlillcd,  tli()u<;-h  not  :is  y(^t  wholly 
laid  aside,  the  external  marks  of  liis  pro- 
ressi(»n.  She  held  bade  from  him  with  a 
<'erl;iiii  straii<^^en(^ss  and  timidity,  so  that 
he  did  not  kiss  lier  (d»(Hik,  but  only  her 
liMiid.  The  lirst  words  of  o-reetino-  were 
i'onsh-ained  and  conventional,  but  at  last 
he  s.-iid  : 

"All  is  ehan<;-ed,  Edith,  except  our  love 
for  each  other." 

"I  do  not  hold  you  to  that,"  she  an- 
swered, quickly. 

"  J>ut  you  can  not  turn  me  from  it,"  he 
said,  with  a.  smile. 

"  I  do  not  know  you  yet,"  said  she,  look- 
ing away. 

"When  I  last  saw  you,  you  said  you 
doubted  whether  I  were  my  real  self.  I 
have  become  my  real  self  since  then." 

"Because  you  are  not  what  you  were, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  what  you 
should  be." 

"Surely,  Edith,  that  is  not  reasonable. 
I  was  what  circumstances  forced  me  to 
be,  henceforth  I  shall  be  virhat  God  made 
me." 

"Did  God,  then,  have  no  hand  in  those 
circumstances  ?" 

"  Not  more,  at  all  events,  than  in  these." 

Edith  shook  her  head.  "  God  does  not 
absolve  us  from  holy  vows." 

".But  how  if  I  can  not,  with  loyalty  to 
my  inner  conscience,  hold  to  those  vows  V^ 
exclaimed  David,  with  more  warmth.  "I 
have  long  felt  that  I  was  not  fitted  for 
this  sacred  calling.  Before  the  secret  tri- 
bunal of  my  self-knowledge,  I  have  stood 
charged  with  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It 
has  been  God's  will  that- 1  be  delivered 
from  that  sin." 

"Why  did  you  not  say  that  before, 
David?"  she  demanded,  looking  at  him. 
"  Why  did  you  remain  a  hypocrite  until 
it  was  for  your  worldly  benefit  to  abandon 
your  trust  ?  Can  you  say,  on  your  word 
of  honor,  that  you  would  stand  where  you 
do  now  if  you  were  still  poor  instead  of 
rich  ?" 

' '  Men's  eyes  are  to  some  extent  open- 
ed and  their  views  are  confirmed  by 
events.  They  make  our  dreams  and  fore- 
bodings into  realities.  We  question  in 
our  minds,  and  events  give  us  the  an- 
swers." 

"Such  an  argument  might  excuse  any 
villainy,"  said  Edith,  lifting  her  head  in- 
dignantly. 

"Villainy!  Do  you  use  that  word  to 
me  ?"  exclaimed  David. 


"  N(^t  unless  your  own  h(;ai"t  bids  me — 
and  1  do  not  know  your  h(;art." 

"  Because  you  do  not  love  me!" 

"You  may  be  right,"  replied  Edith, 
striving  to  steady  her  voice  ;  "but  at 
least  I  believed  I  loved  you." 

"  You  are  cured  of  that  belief,  it  seems 
— as  I  am  cured  of  many  foolish  faitlis," 
said  David,  with  gloomy  bitterness. 
"Well,  so  be  it!  The  love  that  waits 
upon  a  fastidious  conscience  is  never  the 
deepest  love.  My  love  is  not  of  that  com- 
plexion. Were  it  possible  that  the  shadow 
of  sin,  or  of  crime  itself,  could  descend 
upon  you,  it  would  but  render  you  dearer 
to  me  than  before." 

"You  may  break  my^  heart,  David,  if 
you  will,"  cried  the  girl,  tremulously,  yet 
resolutely,  "  but  I  reverence  love  more 
,than  I  love  you." 

David  had  turned  away  as  if  to  leave 
the  room,  but  he  paused  and  confronted 
her  once  more. 

' '  At  any  rate,  we  will  understand  each 
other,"  said  he.  "Do  you  make  it  your 
condition  that  I  should  go  back  to  the 
ministry  ?" 

Edith  was  still  seated,  but  the  condition 
of  the  crisis  compelled  her  to  rise.  She 
stood  before  him,  her  dark  eyes  downcast, 
her  lips  trembling,  nervously  drawing  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  through  the  clasp  of 
the  other.  She  was  tempted  to  ydeld  to 
him,  for  she  could  imagine  no  happiness 
in  life  without  him ;  but  a  rare  sanity  and 
integrity  of  mind  made  her  perceive  that 
he  had  pushed  the  matter  to  a  false  alter- 
native. It  w^as  not  a  question  of  preach- 
ing or  not  preaching  serjxions,  but  of  sin- 
ful apostacy  from  an  upright  life.  At 
last  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  shone  like 
dark  jewels  in  her  pale  countenance,  and 
said,  slowly,  "  We  had  better  part." 

"Then  my  sins  be  upon  your  head!" 
cried  David,  passionately. 

The  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  at  the 
injustice  of  this  rejoinder,  but  she  either 
could  not  or  would  not  answer  again.  She 
remained  erect  and  proud  until  the  door 
had  closed  between  them  ;  what  she  did 
after  that  neither  David  nor  any  one  else 
knew. 

The  apostate  David  seems  to  have  de- 
termined that,  if  she  were  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  his  sins,  they  should  be  neither  few 
nor  light.  His  life  for  many  weeks  after 
this  interview  was  a  scandal  and  a  dis- 
grace. The  old  Lambert  mansion  was 
the  scene  of  carousals  and  excesses  such 
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as  recalled  the  exploits  of  the  monks  of 
Medmenham.  Harwood  Courtney,  and 
a  score  of  dissolute  gentlemen  like  him, 
not  to  speak  of  other  visitors,  thronged 
the  old  house  day  and  night ;  drinking, 
gaming,  and  yet  wilder  doings  gave  the 
sober  little  town  no  rest,  till  the  Rever- 
end David  Poindexter  was  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Wicked  Parson.  Mean- 
while Edith  Saltine  bore  herself  with  a 
grave,  pale  impassiveness,  which  some 
admired,  others  wondered  at,  and  others 
deemed  an  indication  tliat  she  had  no 
heart.  If  she  had  not,  so  much  the  better 
for  her;  for  her  father  was  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  manage  as  David  himself.  The 
old  gentleman  could  neither  comprehend 
nor  forgive  what  seemed  to  him  his  daugh- 
ter's immeasurable  perversity.  One  day 
she  had  been  all  for  marrying  a  poor,  un-, 
known  preacher ;  and  the  next  day,  when 
to  marry  him  meant  to  be  the  foremost 
lady  in  the  neighborhood,  she  dismissed 
him  without  appeal.  And  the  worst  of  it 
was  that,  much  as  the  poor  colonel's  mouth 
watered  at  the  feasts  and  festivities  of  the 
Lambert  mansion,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  fatality  of  his  position  from  taking 
any  part  in  them.  So  Edith  could  find 
no  peace  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  if 
it  dwelt  not  in  her  own  heart,  she  was  in- 
deed forlorn. 

What  may  have  been  the  cost  of  all 
this  dissipation  it  was  difficult  to  say,  but 
several  observant  persons  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  pai-son's  income  could  not 
long  stand  it.  There  were  rumors  that 
he  had  heavy  bills  owing  in  several  quar- 
ters, which  he  could  pay  only  by  realizing 
some  of  his  investments.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  said  that  he  played  high  and 
constantly,  and  usually  had  the  devil's 
luck.  But  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the 
truth  of  such  stories,  and  the  Wicked  Par- 
son himself  took  no  pains  either  to  deny 
or  confirm  them.  He  was  always  the 
loudest,  the  gayest,  and  the  most  reckless 
of  his  company,  and  the  leader  and  in- 
spirer  of  all  their  wild  proceedings;  but  it 
was  noticed  that,  though  he  laughed  often, 
he  never  smiled ;  and  that  his  face,  when  in 
repose,  bore  traces  of  anything  but  happi- 
ness. For  some  cause  or  other,  moreover 
— but  whether  maliciously  or  remorseful- 
ly was  open  to  question — he  never  entire- 
ly laid  aside  his  clerical  garb;  he  seemed 
either  to  delight  m  profaning  it,  or  to  re- 
tain it  as  the  reminder  and  scourge  of  his 
own  wickedness. 


One  night  there  was  a  great  gathering 
up  at  the  mansion,  and  the  noise  and  mu- 
sic were  kept  up  till  well  past  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Gradually  the 
guests  departed,  some  going  toward  Lon- 
don, some  elsewhere.  At  last  only  Har- 
wood  Courtney  remained,  and  he  and 
David  sat  down  in  the  empty  dining- 
room,  disorderly  with  the  remains  of  the 
carousal,  to  play  picquet.  They  played, 
with  short  intermissions,  for  nearly  twen- 
ty-four hours.  At  last  David  threw 
down  his  cards,  and  said,  quietly: 

"Well,  that's  all.  Give  me  until  to- 
morrow." 

' '  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  my  boy," 
replied  the  other;  '"and  your  revenge  too, 
if  you  like.  Meanwhile,  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  take  a  nap." 

"You  may  do  so  if  you  please,'' said 
David ;  ' '  for  my  part,  I  must  take  a  turn 
on  horseback  first.  I  can  never  sleep  till 
I  have  breathed  fresh  air.'' 

They  parted  accordingly,  Courtney  go- 
ing to  his  room,  and  David  to  the  stables, 
whence  he  presently  issued,  mounted  on 
his  bay  mare,  and  rode  eastward.  On  his 
way  he  passed  Colonel  Saltine's  house,  and 
drew  rein  for  a  moment  beside  it.  looking 
up  at  Edith's  window.  It  was  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  of  a  morning  in  ear- 
ly April;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  all  was 
still  and  peaceful.  As  he  sat  in  the  sad- 
dle looking  up,  the  blind  of  the  window 
was  raised  and  the  sash  itself  opened,  and 
Edith,  in  her  white  night  dress,  with  her 
heavy  brown  hair  falling  round  her  face 
and  on  her  shoulders,  gazed  out.  She  re- 
garded him  with  a  half -bewildered  expres- 
sion, as  if  doubting  of  his  reality.  For 
a  moment  they  remained  thus ;  then  he 
waved  his  hand  to  her  with  a  wild  ges- 
ture of  farewell,  and  rode  on.  passing  im- 
mediately out  of  sight  behind  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

On  reaching  the  London  high-road  the 
horseman  paused  once  more,  and  seemed 
to  hesitate  what  course  to  pursue;  but 
finally  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  rode  in 
a  southerly  direction.  The  road  wound 
gently,  and  dipped  and  rose  to  cross  low 
hills :  trees  bordered  the  way  on  each  side : 
and  as  the  sun  rose  they  threw  long  shad- 
ows westward,  while  the  birds  warbled 
and  twittered  in  the  fields  and  hedges. 
By -and -by  a  clump  of  woodland  came 
into  view  about  half  a  mile  off,  the  road 
passing  through  the  midst  of  it.  As  Da- 
vid entered  it  at  one  end,  he  saw,  advan- 
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ciii«r  toward  liiiu  thrc)ii<i:h  tlio  sliad(3  and 
sunli;;l>t,  a  rider  mounted  on  a  black  liorso. 
The  hitter  seetnetl  to  be  a  very  si)irited 
iiiiinial,  And  as  David  dnnv  near,  it  sud- 
(h'nly  shied  and  reared  so  violently  that 
any  but  a  practiced  liorsenian  would  have 
been  unseated.  No  catastrophe  occurred, 
however,  and  a  moment  afterward  the 
two  cavaliers  were  face  to  face.  No  soon- 
er had  Mieir  eyes  met  than,  as  if  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  they  both  drew  rein,  and  sat 
starin«;*at  each  other  with  a  curiosity  which 
mero-ed  into  astonishment.  At  length  the 
stranger  on  the  black  horse  gave  a  short 
laugh,  and  said: 

''  I  ])erceive  that  the  same  strange  thing 
has  struck  us  botli,  sir.  If  you  won't  con- 
sider it  uncivil,  I  should  like  to  know  who 
you  are.  My  name  is  Giovanni  Lam- 
bert." 

"Giovanni  Lambert,"  repeated  David, 
with  a  slight  involuntary  movement: 
''unless I  am  mistaken,  I  have  heard  men- 
tion of  you.     But  you  are  not  Italian  ?" 

"Only  on  my  motlier's  side.  But  you 
have  the  advantage  of  me." 

"You  will  understand  that  I  could  not 
have  heard  of  you  without  feeling  a  strong- 
desire  to  meet  you,"  said  David,  dismount- 
ing as  he  spoke.  "It  is,  I  think,  the  only 
desire  left  me  hi  the  world.  I  had  mark- 
ed this  wood,  as  I  came  along,  as  an  invit- 
ing place  to  rest  in.  Would  it  suit  you  to 
spend  an  hour  here,  where  we  can  con- 
verse better  at  our  ease  than  in  saddle? 
or  does  time  press  you  ?  As  for  me,  I  have 
little  more  to  do  with  time." 

"I  am  at  your  service,  sir,  with  plea- 
sure," returned  the  other,  leaping  lightly 
to  the  ground,  and  revealing  by  the  move- 
ment a  pair  of  small  pistols  attached  to 
the  belt  beneath  his  blue  riding  surtout. 
"It  was  in  my  mind,  also,  to  stretch  my 
legs  and  take  a  pull  at  my  pipe,  for,  early 
as  it  is,  I  have  ridden  far  this  morning." 

At  the  point  where  they  had  halted  a 
green  lane  branched  off  into  the  depths 
of  the  wood,  and  down  this  they  passed, 
leading  their  horses.  When  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  road  they  made  their 
animals  fast  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
crop  the  grass,  and  themselves  reclined  at 
the  foot  of  a  broad-limbed  oak,  and  they 
remained  in  converse  there  for  upward 
of  an  hour. 

In  fact,  it  must  have  been  several  hours 
later  (for  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens) 
when  one  of  them  issued  from  the  wood. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  and 


wore  a  blue  surtout  and  high  boots.  Aft- 
(;r  looking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  as- 
suring himself  that  no  one  was  in  siglit, 
he  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  l^on- 
don,  and  set  oil'  at  a  round  canter.  (Jom- 
ing  to  a  cross-road,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
and  rode  for  an  hour  in  that  direction, 
crossing  the  Thames  near  Hampton  Wick. 
In  the  afternoon  he  entered  London  from 
the  south,  and  put  up  at  an  obscure  hos- 
telry. Having  seen  his  horse  attended  to, 
and  eaten  something  himself,  he  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  soundly  for  eighteen  hours. 
On  awaking,  he  ate  heartily  again,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  writing  and 
arranging  a  quantity  of  documents  that 
were  packed  in  his  saddle-bags.  The  next 
morning  early  he  paid  his  reckoning,  rode 
across  London  Bridge,  and  shaped  his 
course  toward  the  west. 

Meanwhile  the  town  of  Witton  was  in 
vast  perturbation.  When  Mr.  Harwood 
Courtney  woke  up,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  came  yawning  down-stairs  to  get  his 
breakfast,  he  learned,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries, that  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
David  Poindexter  since  he  rode  away 
thirteen  hours  ago.  Mr.  Courtney  ex- 
pressed anxiety  at  this  news,  and  dispatch- 
ed his  own  valet  and  one  of  David's 
grooms  to  make  investigations  in  the 
neighborhood.  These  two  personages  in- 
vestigated to  such  good  purpose  that  be- 
fore night  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
aware  that  David  Poindexter  had  disap- 
peared. By  the  next  morning  it  became 
evident  that  something  had  happened  to 
the  Wicked  Parson,  and  some  people  ven- 
tured to  opine  that  the  thing  which  had 
happened  to  him  was  that  he  had  run 
away.  And  indeed  it  was  astonishing  to 
find  to  how  many  worthy  people  this  evil- 
minded  parson  was  in  debt.  Every  other 
man  you  met  had  a  bill  against  the  Rev- 
erend David  Poindexter  in  his  pocket ;  and 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  still  no  tidings  of 
the  missing  man  were  received,  individu- 
als of  the  sheriff  and  bailiff  species  began 
to  be  distinguishable  amidst  the  crowd. 
But  the  great  sensation  was  yet  to  come. 
How  the  report  started  no  one  knew,  but 
toward  supper-time  it  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  Mr.  Harwood  Courtney,  in 
the  course  of  his  twenty-four  hours  of 
picquet  with  Poindexter,  had  won  from 
the  latter  not  his  ready  money  alone,  but 
the  entire  property  and  estates  that  had 
accrued  to  him  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
late  David  Lambert.     And  it  was  added 
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that,  as  the  debt  was  a  gambling  transac- 
tion, and  therefore^not  technically  recov- 
erable by  process  of  law,  Mr.  Courtney  was 
naturally  very  a^^xious  for  his  debtor  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  this  report,  unlike  many  others 
ostensibly  more  plausible,  was  true  in  ev- 
ery particular. 

Probably  there  was  more  gossip  at  the 
supper  tables  of  Witton  that  night  than  in 
any  other  town  of  ten  times  the  size  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  it  was  formally 
agreed  that  Poindexter  had  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  and  would  either  remain  in 
hiding  there,  or  take  passage  by  the  first 
opportunity  to  the  American  colonies,  or 
the  United  States,  as  they  had  now  been 
called  for  some  years  past.  Nobody  de- 
fended the  reverend  apostate,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  nobody  pretended  to  be  sorry 
for  Mr.  Harwbod  Courtney ;  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  they  had  both  of  them 
got  what  they  deserved.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  What  was  to  become  of  the  prop- 
erty ?  Some  people  said  it  ought  to  be- 
long to  Edith  Saltine;  but  of  course  poet- 
ical justice  of  that  kind  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Edith,  meanwhile,  had  kept  herself 
strictly  secluded.  She  was  the  last  per- 
son who  had  seen  David  Poindexter,  but 
she  had  mentioned  the  fact  to  no  one. 
She  was  also  the  only  person  who  did 
not  believe  that  he  had  escaped,  but  who 
felt  convinced  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  died  bj^  his  own  hand.  That  ges- 
ture of  farewell  and  of  despair  which  he 
had  made  to  her  as  he  vanished  behind  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  had  for  her  a  signifi- 
cance capable  of  only  one  interpretation. 
Were  he  alive,  he  would  have  returned. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the 
events  just  recorded,  the  solitude  of  her 
room  suddenly  became  terrible  to  Edith, 
and  she  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  dress 
herself  and  go  forth  in  the  open  air.  She 
wound  a  veil  about  her  head,  and,  avoid- 
ing the  main  thoroughfare,  slipped  out  of 
the  town  unperceived,  and  gained  the  free 
country.  After  a  while  she  found  herself 
approaching  a  large  tree,  which  spread  its 
branches  across  a  narrow  lane  that  made 
a  short-cut  to  the  London  highway.  Be- 
neath the  tree  v/as  a  natural  seat,  formed 
of  a  fragment  of  stone,  and  here  David 
and  she  had  often  met  and  sat.  It  was 
a  mild,  still  evening;  she  sat  down  on  the 
stone,  and  removed  her  veil.  The  moon, 
then  in  its  first  quarter,  was  low  in  the 


west,  and  shone  beneath  the  branches  of 
the  tree. 

Presently  she  was  aware— though  not 
by  any  sound— that  some  one   was  ap- 
proaching, and    she    drew   back    in  the 
shadow  of  the  tree.     Down  the  lane  came 
a    horseman,  mounted    on  a  tall   black 
horse.     The  outline  of  his  figure  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  rode  fixed  Edith's 
gaze  as  if  by  a  spell,  and  made  the  blood 
hum  in  her  ears.     Nearer  he  came,  and 
now  his  face  was  discernible  in  the  level 
moonlight.     It  was  impossible  to  mistake 
that  countenance:  the  horseman  was  Da- 
vid Poindexter.     His  costume,  however, 
was  different  from  any  he  had  ever  be- 
fore  worn ;    there  was   nothing  clerical 
about  it;  nor  was  that  black  horse  from 
the  Poindexter  stables.     Then,  too,  how 
noiselessly  he  rode! — as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost.      That,  however,  must  have  been 
because  his  horse's  hoofs  fell  on  the  soft 
turf.     He  rode  slowly,  and  his  head  was 
bent  as  if  in  thought;  but  almost  before 
Edith  could  draw  her  breath,  much  less  to 
speak,  he  had  passed  beneath  the  boughs 
of  the  tree,  and  was  riding  on  toward  the 
village.      Now  he  had  vanished  in  the 
vague  light  and  shadow,  and  a  moment 
later  Edith  began  to  doubt  whether  her 
senses  had  not  played  her  a  trick.     A  su- 
perstitious horror  fell  upon  her:  what  she 
had  seen  was  a  spirit,  not  living  fiesh  and 
blood.     She  knelt  down  by  the  stone,  and 
remained   for  a  long  time  with  her  face 
hidden   upon   her  arms,  and  her  hands 
clasped,   sometimes    praying,    sometimes 
wondering  and  fearing.     At  last  she  rose 
to    her    feet,   and    hastened    homeward 
through  the  increasing  darkness.    But  be- 
fore she  had  reached  her  house  she  had 
discovered  that  what  she  had  seen  was  no 
ghost.     The  whole  village  was  in  a  fever 
of  excitement. 

Everybody  was  full  of  the  story.  An 
hour  ago  who  should  appear  riding  quiet- 
ly up  the  village  street  but  David  Poin- 
dexter himself — at  least  if  it  were  not  he, 
it  was  the  devil.  He  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  the  astonished  glances  that  were 
thrown  at  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  un- 
derstand them.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
Lambert  mansion,  he  had  alighted  at  the 
inn,  and  asked  the  innkeeper  whether  he 
might  have  lodging  there.  But  when  the 
innkeeper,  who  had  known  the  reverend 
gentleman  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own 
sign-board,  had  addressed  him  by  name, 
the  other   had   shaken  his  head,  seemed 
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pci-plcxod,  and  liad  aflintK^d  tliathis  name 
was  not  r()intl<>x((M*,  hutljaTnlx^i't;  and  liad 
added,  upon  lnrtlicr  inciniry,  that  lie  was 
the  only  son  of  J)avid  lianilxM't,  and  was 
ronic  to  claim  that  ^oniloman's  property, 
lo  wliicli  he  was  hy  law  entitled;  in  proof 
whereof  lie  liad  ])roduced  various  docu- 
ments, anionii'  tliern  the  certificates  of  his 
motlier's  manMai>'e  and  of  his  own  birth. 
As  to  David  Poindexter,  he  declared  that 
h(»  Icnew  not  there  was  such  a  person;  and 
altliono'li  no  man  in  his  senses  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  David  Poindexter 
and  this  so-called  Lambert  were  twain, 
and  not  one  and  the  same  individual,  the 
lattei'  stontly  maintained  his  story,  and 
vowed  that  the  truth  would  sooner  or 
later  appear  and  confirm  him.  Mean- 
while, however,  one  of  his  creditors  had 
had  him  arrested  for  a  debt  of  eight  hun- 
dred })ounds;  and  Harwood  Courtney  had 
seen  him,  and  said  that  he  w^as  ready  to 
pledge  his  salvation  that  the  man  w^as 
Poindexter  and  nobody  else.  So  here  the 
matter  rested  for  the  present.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  so  strange  and  audacious 
an  attempt  at  imposition  ?  The  man  had 
not  even  made  any  effort  to  disguise  him- 
self further  than  to  put  on  a  different  suit 
of  clothes  and  get  another  horse ;  and  why, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  was  inconceivable, 
had  he  come  back  to  Witton,  instead  of 
going  to  any  other  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ?  What  could  he  expect  here,  except 
immediate  detection,  imprisonment,  and 
ruin  ?  Was  he  insane  ?  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  so  ;  but  that  interpretation  of  his 
conduct  was  not  only  the  most  charitable 
one,  but  no  other  could  be  imagined  that 
w^ould  account  for  the  facts. 

Witton  slept  but  little  that  night ;  but 
who  shall  describe  its  bewilderment  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  a  constable  arrived 
in  the  village  wdth  the  news  that  the  dead 
body  of  the  Reverend  David  Poindexter 
had  been  found  in  some  w-oods  about  fif- 
teen miles  off,  and  that  his  bay  mare  had 
been  picked  up  grazing  along  the  road- 
side not  far  from  home !  Upon  the  heels 
of  this  intelligence  came  the  corpse  itself, 
lying  in  a  country  wagon,  and  the  bay- 
mare  trotting  behind.  It  was  taken  out 
and  placed  on  the  table  in  the  inn  parlor, 
w^here  it  immediately  became  the  centre 
of  a  crowd  half  crazy  w^ith  curiosity  and 
amazement.  The  cause  of  death  was  found 
to  be  the  breaking  of  the  vertebral  column 
just  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  There  was 
no  other  injury  on  the  body,  and,  allow- 


ing for  the  natural  chang(!S  incident  to 
death,  the  face  was  in  every  ))articular  the 
fa(;e  of  David  Poindexter.  The  man  who 
called  himsidf  Jjainl)ert  was  now  brought 
into  the  room,  and  made  to  stand  beside 
the  corpse,  which  he  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain calm  interest.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  was  minute  and  astonish- 
ing; it  was  found  to  be  impossible,  upon 
that  evidence  alone,  to  decide  w^hich  was 
David  Poindexter. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  trial  as 
promptly  as  possible.  A  great  number  of 
witnesses  identified  the  prisoner  as  David 
Poindexter,  but  those  who  had  seen  the 
corpse  mostly  gave  their  evidence  an 
opposite  inclination  ;  and  four  persons 
(one  of  them  the  gray-eyed  gentleman 
who  has  been  already  mentioned)  swore 
positively  that  the  prisoner  was  Giovanni 
Lambert,  the  gray -eyed  gentleman  add- 
ing- that  he  had  once  met  Poindexter,  and 
had  confidently  taken  him  to  be  Lambert. 
An  attempt  w^as  then  made  to  prove  that 
Lambert  had  murdered  Poindexter ;  but  it 
entirely  failed,  there  being  no  evidence 
that  the  two  men  had  ever  so  much  as 
met,  and  there  being  no  conceivable  mo- 
tive for  the  murder.  Lambert,  therefore, 
was  permitted  to  enter  undisturbed  upon 
his  inheritance;  for  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  fact  of  the  elder  Lam- 
bert's marriage  to  an  Italian  w^oman 
twenty-three  years  before.  The  marriage 
had  been  a  secret  one,  and  soon  after  a 
violent  quarrel  had  taken  place  between 
the  wife  and  husband,  and  they  had  sepa- 
rated. The  following  month  Giovanni 
was  born  prematurely.  He  had  seen  his 
father  but  once.  The  quarrel  was  never 
made  up,  but  Lambert  sent  his  wife,  from 
time  to  time,  money  enough  for  her  sup- 
port. She  had  died  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  had  given  her  son  the  papers  to  estab- 
lish his  identity,  telling  him  that  the  day 
would  come  to  use  them.  Giovanni  had 
been  a  soldier,  fighting  against  the  French 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  had  only 
heard  of  his  father's  death  a  few  weeks 
ago.  He  had  thereupon  come  to  claim 
his  own,  with  the  singular  results  that  we 
have  seen. 

Here  w^as  the  end  of  the  case,  so  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned  ;  but  the  real  end 
of  it  is  worth  noting.  Lambert,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  paid  all  the  legal  debts 
contracted  by  Poindexter,  and  gave  Court- 
ney, in  settlement  of  the  gambling  trans- 
action, a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
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The  remainder  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
still  considerahle.,  Jie  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  charitable  purposes,  doing  so 
much  genuine  go  d.  in  a  manner  so  heartj^ 
and  unassuming,  that  he  became  the 
object  of  more  personal  affection  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  philanthropists. 
He  was  of  a  quiet,  sad,  and  retiring  dis- 
position, and  uniformly  very  sparing  of 
words.  After  a  year  or  so  circumstances 
brought  it  about  that  he  and  Miss  Saltine 
were  associated  in  some  benevolent  enter- 
prise ;  and  from  that  time  forward  they 
often  consulted  together  in  such  matters, 
Lambert  making  her  the  medium  of  many 
of  his  benefactions.  Of  course  the  gos- 
sips were  ready  to  predict  that  it  Avould 
end  with  a  marriage  :  and  indeed  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  two  together  (though 
both  of  them,  and  especially  Edith,  had 
altered  somewhat  with  the  passage  of 
years)  without  being  reminded  of  the 
former  love  affair  in  which  Lambert's 
double  had  been  the  hero.  Did  this  also 
occur  to  Edith  '(  It  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  speculate  on  her  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  I  have  only  the  story  to  tell.  At 
all  events,  they  never  did  marry,  though 
they  became  very  tender  friends.  At  the 
end  of  seven  yeai*s  Colonel  Saltine  died  of 
jaundice;  he  had  been  failing  in  his  mind 
for  some  time  previous,  and  had  always 
addressed  Lambert  as  Poindexter,  and 
spoken  of  him  as  his  son-in-law.  The 
year  following  Lambert  himself  died,  aft- 
er a  brief  ilhiess.  He  left  all  his  property 
to  Edith.  She  survived  to  her  seventieth 
year,  making  it  the  business  of  her  life  to 
carry  out  his  x^hilanthropic  schemes,  and 
she  always  dressed  in  widows'  weeds. 
After  her  death,  the  following  passage 
was  found  in  one  of  her  private  journals. 
It  refers  to  her  last  interview  with  Lam- 
bert, on  his  death -bed. 

''....  He  smiled,  and  said,  '  You  will 
believe,  now.  that  I  was  sincere  in  re- 
nouncing the  ministry,  though  I  have 
tried  to  serve  the  Lord  in  other  ways  than 
from  the  pulpit.'  I  felt  a  shock  in  my 
heart,  and  could  hardly  say,  'What  do 
you  mean.  Mr.  Lambert  ?'  He  replied, 
'  Surely.  Edith,  your  soul  knows,  if  your 
reason  does  not.  that  I  am  David  Poindex- 
ter :'  I  could  not  speak.  I  hid  my  face 
in  my  hands.  After  a  while,  in  separate 
sentences,  he  told  me  the  truth.  When 
he  rode  forth  on  that  dreadful  morning  it 


was  with  the  purpose  to  die.  But  he  met 
on  the  road  this  Giovanni  Lambert,  W'ho 
so  marvellously  resembled  him,  and  they 
sat  down  together  in  the  wood  and  talked, 
and  Giovanni  told  him  all  the  story  of  his 
life.  ...  As  Giovanni  was  about  to  mount 
his  horse,  which  was  very  restive,  he  saw 
a  violet  in  the  grass,  and  stooped  to  xDick 
it.  The  horse  lashed  out  with  its  heels, 
and  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  killed  him.  .  .  .  Then  the  idea  came 
to  David  to  exchange  clothes  with  the 
dead  man,  and  to  take  his  papers,  and  per- 
sonate him.  Thus  he  could  escape  from 
the  individuality  which  was  his  curse,  and 
find  his  true  self,  as  it  were,  in  another 
person.  He  said,  too,  that  his  greatest 
hope  had  been  to  win  my  love  and  make 
me  his  wife;  but  he  found  that  he  could 
not  brmg  himself  to  attempt  that,  unless 
he  confessed  his  falsehood  to  me,  and  he 
had  feared  that  this  confession  would  turn 
me  from  him  forever.  I  wept,  and  told 
him  that  my  heart  had  been  his  almost 
fi'om  the  first,  because  I  always  thought 
of  him  as  David,  and  that  I  would  have 
loved  him  through  all  things.  He  said, 
'  Then  God  has  been  more  merciful  to  me 
than  I  deserve ;  but,  doubtless,  it  is  also  of 
His  mercy  that  we  have  remained  unmar- 
ried.' But  I  was  in  an  agony,  and  could 
not  yet  be  reconciled.  At  last  he  said, 
'  Will  you  kiss  me,  Edith  ?'  and  afterward 
he  said,  'My  wife!'  and  that  was  his  last 
word.     But  we  shall  meet  again !" 


VALEDICTION. 

Blame  not  thine  own  inconstancy, 

Thou  tender  woman-child ; 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  once  hast  loved, 

And  kissed,  and  clasped,  and  smiled. 

Thyself  to  me  thou  didst  but  lend : 
Keep  thee  I  never  could ;  • 

But  love  and  courage  gav'st  thou  me : 
Thou  gav'st  me  naught  but  good. 

I  ne'er  had  known  the  love  of  life 
Without  thy  quickening  breath ; 

And  in  the  loss  of  thee,  sweetheart, 
I  lost  the  fear  of  death. 


A  happy  heart  awhile  I  bore ; 

A  calm  one  now  I  bear: 
Be  pardonedj  tender  little  hand, 

And  face  for  me  too  fair ! 


NATURE'S   SERIAL  STORY. 


III. 


Y 


T^VKN"  Im'Toi-c  the  I'cturn   of  Biirlis  jind 


J  Amy  llic  SUM  IkkI  Ik'cii  obscmed  hy  a 
l:ist-tliicl<euin<i-  luize,  and  wliile  the  fatnily 
wasatdiniKM' tlu^  wind  heg-aii  to  moan  and 
si<^li  anmnd  the  house  in  a  way  that  fore- 
toUl  a.  storm. 

''1  fear  we  shall  lose  our  sleighing-," 
old  Mr.  Clitford  remarked,  "for  all  the 
indications  now  ])oint  to  a  warm  rain." 

His  pi'cdietion  was  eorrect.  Great  mass- 
es of  vapor  soon  came  pouring  over  Storm 
King,  and  the  sky  grew  blacker  every  mo- 
ment. The  w^nd  blew  in  strong,  fitful 
gusts,  and  yet  the  air  was  almost  sultry. 
By  four  o'clock  the  rain  began  to  dash 
with  almost  the  violence  of  a  summer 
shower  against  the  wnndow-panes  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford's  sitting-room,  and  it 
grew  so  dark  that  Amy  could  scarcely  see 
to  read  the  paper  to  the  old  gentleman. 
Suddenly  she  w^as  startled  by  a  flash,  and 
she  looked  up  inquiringly  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  see  a  thunder- 
storm almost  in  midwinter  ?"  said  ^Ir. 
Clilford,  with  a  smile.  "This  unusual 
sultriness  is  producing  unseasonable  re- 
sults." 

"Is  not  a  thunder-storm  at  this  season 
very  rare?"  she  asked. 

"Yes;  and  yet  some  of  the  sharpest 
lightning  I  have  ever  seen  has  occurred 
in  winter." 

A  heavy  rumble  in  the  southwest  was 
now  heard,  and  the  interval  between  the 
flash  and  the  report  indicated  that  the 
storm  centre  was  still  distant.  "I  would 
advise  you  to  go  up  to  Maggie's  room," 
resumed  Mr.  Clifford,  "for  from  her  south 
and  west  windows  you  may  witness  a 
scene  that  you  will  not  soon  forget.  You 
are  not  afraid,  are  you  V' 

"No,  not  unless  there  is  danger." 
"I  have  never  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, "  the  old  man  remarked,  with  a  smile, 
"and  I  have  passed  through  many  storms. 
Come,  I'll  go  with  you.  I  never  tire  of 
^vatching  the  effects  down  among  the 
mountains." 

They  found  Mrs.  Leonard  placidly  sew- 
ing, with  Johnnie  and  Ned  playing  about 
the  room.  "You,  evidently,  are  not 
afraid, "said  Amy. 

"  Oh  no !"  she  replied.  "  I  have  more 
faith  in  the  presence  of  little  children  than 


in  the  protection  of  lightning-rods. — 
Yes,  you  may  come  in,"  she  said  to 
Webb,  who  stood  at  the  door.  "I  sup- 
pose you  think  my  sense  of  security  has  a 
very  unscientific  basis?" 

"There  are  certain  phases  of  credulity 
that  I  would  not  disturb  for  the  world," 
he  answered;  "and  wiio  knows  but  you 
are  right?  What's  more,  your  faith  is  in- 
fectious ;  for,  wiiatever  reason  mij^ht  tell 
me,  I  should  still  feel  safer  in  a  wild  storm 
with  the  present  company  around  me. 
Don't  you  think  it  odd,  Amy,  how  what 
we  may  term  natural  feeling  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  the  logic  of  the  head  ?  If  that  ap- 
proaching storm  should  pass  directly  over 
us,  with  thickly  flying  bolts,  would  you 
not  feel  safer  here  ?" 

"Yes." 

Webb  laughed  in  his  low,  peculiar  way, 
and  murmured,  "  What  children  an  accu- 
rate scientist  would  call  us  I" 

' '  In  respect  to  some  things  I  never  wish 
to  grow  up,"  she  replied. 

"I  believe  I  can  echo  that  wish.  The 
outlook  is  growing  fine,  isn't  it  ?'' 

The  whole  sky,  which  in  the  morning 
had  smiled  so  brightly  in  unclouded  sun- 
shine, was  now  black  with  clouds.  These 
hung  so  low  that  the  house  seemed  the 
centre  of  a  narrow  and  almost  opaque 
horizon.  The  room  soon  darkened  with 
almost  the  gloom  of  night,  and  the  faces  of 
the  inmates  faded  into  shadowy  outlines. 
The  mountains,  half  wrapj)ed  in  vapor, 
loomed  vast  and  indefinite  in  the  obscur- 
ity. Every  moment  the  storm  grew  near- 
er, and  its  centre  was  marked  by  an  om- 
inous blackness  which  the  momentary 
flashes  left  all  the  more  intense.  The 
young  girl  grew  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
scene,  and  to  W^ebb  the  strong,  x>nre  pro- 
file of  her  awed  face,  as  the  increasingly 
vivid  flashes  revealed  it,  was  far  more  at- 
tractive than  the  landscape  without,  which 
was  passing  with  SAvift  alternations  from 
ghastly  gloom  to  even  more  ghastly  pallor. 
He  looked  at  her;  the  rest  looked  at  the 
storm,  the  children  gathering  like  chickens 
under  the  mother's  wing. 

At  last  there  came  a  flash  that  startled 
them  all.  The  mountains  leaped  out  of 
the  darkness  like  great  sheeted  spectres, 
and  though  seen  but  a  second,  they  made 
so  strong  an  impression  that  they  seemed 
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to  have  left  their  sohd  bases  and  to  be  ap- 
proaching in  the  ,glooni.  Then  came  a 
magnificent  peal  that  swept  across  the 
whole  southern  arch  of  the  sky.  The  re- 
verberations among  the  hills  were  deep, 
long,  and  grand,  and  the  fainter  echoes 
had  not  died  away  before  there  was  an- 
other flash — another  thunderous  report, 
which ,  though  less  loud  than  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  maintained  the  symphony 
with  scarcely  diminished  grandeur. 

"This  is  our  Highland  music.  Amy," 
Webb  remarked,  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
heard.  "It  has  begun  early  this  season, 
but  you  will  hear  much  of  it  before  the 
year  is  out." 

"  It  is  rather  too  sublime  for  my  taste," 
replied  the  young  girl,  shrinking  closer 
to  Mr.  Clifford's  side. 

"You  are  safe,  my  child,"  said  the  old 
man,  encircling  her  with  his  arm. 

' '  Let  me  also  re-assure  you  in  my  pro- 
saic way,"  Webb  continued.  'There,  do 
you  not  observe  that  though  this  last  flash 
seemed  scarcely  less  vivid,  the  repoi^t  fol- 
lowed more  tardily,  indicating  that  the 
storm  centre  is  already  well  to  the  south 
and  east  of  us  ?  The  next  explosion  will 
take  place  over  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river.  You  may  now  watch  the  scene 
in  security,  for  the  heavenly  artillery  is 
pointed  away  from  you." 

' '  Thank  you.  I  must  admit  that  your 
prose  is  both  re-assuring  and  inspiring. 
How  one  appreciates  shelter  and  home  on 
such  a  night  as  this !  Hear  the  rain  splash 
against  the  window !  Every  moment  the 
air  seems  filled  with  innumerable  gems  as 
the  intense  light  pierces  them.  Think  of 
being  out  alone  on  the  river,  or  up  there 
among  the  hills,  while  Nature  is  in  such  an 
aw^ful  mood  I — the  snow,  the  slush,  every- 
thing dripping,  the  rain  rushing  down  like 
a  cataract,  and  thunder-bolts  playing  over 
one's  head.  In  contrast,  look  around  this 
home-like  room.  Dear  old  father's  serene 
face" — for  Mr.  Clifford  had  already  taught 
her  to  call  him  father — ' '  makes  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  seem  more  real.  Innocent  lit- 
tle Ted  here  does  indeed  seem  a  better  pro- 
tection than  a  lightning-rod,  while  John- 
nie, putting  her  doll  to  sleep  in  the  cor- 
ner, is  almost  absolute  assurance  of  safety. 
Your  science  is  all  very  well,  Webb,  but 
the  heart  demands  something  as  well  as 
the  head.  Oh,  I  wish  all  the  world  had 
such  shelter  as  I  have  to-night !" 

It  was  not  often  that  Amy  spoke  so 
freely  and  impulsively.     Like  many  with 


delicate  organizations,  she  was  excited  by 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  air.  The 
pallor  of  awe  had  given  place  to  a  joyous 
flush,  and  her  eyes  were  brilliant. 

"  Sister  Amy,"  said  Webb,  as  they  went 
dow^n  to  supper,  ' '  you  must  be  careful  of 
yourself,  and  others  must  be  careful  of 
you,  for  you  have  not  much  vis  inertioe. 
Some  outside  influences  might  touch  you, 
as  I  would  touch  your  piano,  and  make 
sad  discord." 

"Should  I  feel  very  guilty  because  I 
have  not  more  of  that  substantial  qual- 
ity which  can  only  find  adequate  expres- 
sion in  Latin  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  humor- 
ous glance. 

"Oh  no!  At  least  not  in  my  opinion. 
I  much  prefer  a  woman  in  whom  the  spir- 
it is  pre-eminent  over  the  clay.  We  are 
all  made  of  dust,  you  know,  and  w^e  men, 
I  fear,  often  smack  of  the  soil  too  strong- 
ly; therefore  we  are  best  pleased  wdth 
contrasts.  Moreover,  our  country  life 
will  brace  you  without  blunting  your 
nature.  I  should  be  sorry  for  you, 
though,  if  you  were  friendless,  and  had  to 
face  the  world  alone." 

"That  can  scarcely  happen  now,"  she 
said,  with  a  grateful  glance. 

During  the  early  jjart  of  the  evening 
they  all  became  absoi^bed  in  a  story,  which 
Webb  read  aloud.  At  last  Mr.  Clifford 
rose,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  looked 
out.  ' '  Come  here.  Amy, "  he  said.  ' '  Look 
where  the  storm  thundered  a  few  hours 
since !" 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  winds  were 
hushed,  the  stars  shining,  and  the  mount- 
ains stood  out  gray  and  serene  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon. 

' '  See,  my  child,  the  storm  has  passed 
utterly  away,  and  everything  speaks  of 
peace  and  rest.  In  my  long  life  I  have 
had  experiences  which  at  the  time  seemed 
as  dark  and  threatening  as  the  storm  that 
awed  you  in  the  early  evening,  but  they 
passed  also,  and  a  quiet  like  that  which 
reigns  without  followed.  Put  the  lesson 
away  in  your  heart,  my  dear ;  but  may  it 
be  long  before  you  have  occasion  for  its 
use!     Good-night." 

The  next  morning  Amy  asked  Mrs. 
Clifford  to  initiate  her  more  fully  into  the 
mysteries  of  her  flowers,  promising  under 
her  directions  to  assume  their  care  in  part. 
The  old  lady  welcomed  her  assistance 
cordially,  and  said,  "You  could  not  take 
your  lesson  on  a  more  auspicious  occa- 
sion, for  Webb  has  promised  to  aid  me  in; 
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giving"  »>y  jx't^  '^^  \niih  to-day,  and  he  can 
explain  many  tliin<rs  blotter  tlian  I  can." 

W('l)l)  certainly  did  not  a])i)(^ai'  averse  to 
tlie  arranj^^cnient,  and  :ill  three  were  soon 
Im.sy  in  the  Mower- room.  "You  see," 
resumed  Mrs.  Clillord,  '1  use  the  old- 
fashioned  yellow  pots.  I  lonj?  ago  gave 
uj)  all  the  glazed,  ornamental  affairs  with 
w  hich  novices  are  tempted,  learning  from 
experience  that  they  are  a  dehision  and  a 
snare.  Webb  has  since  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  the  roots  need  a  circulation  of  air 
and  a  free  exhalation  of  moisture  as  truly 
as  the  leaves,  and  that  since  glazed  pots 
do  not  permit  this,  the}"  should  never  be 
(Muployed.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
neater  than  these  common  yellow  por- 
ous pots.  I  always  select  the  yellowest 
ones,  for  they  are  the  most  porous.  Those 
tliat  are  red  are  hard-baked,  and  are  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  glazed  abominations, 
wliich  once  cost  me  some  of  my  choice 
favorites." 

"I  agree  with  you.  The  glazed  pots 
are  too  artificial  to  be  associated  with 
flowers.  They  suggest  veneer,  and  I 
don't  like  veneer,"  Amy  replied.  Then 
she  asked  Webb:  "Are  you  ready  for  a 
fire  of  questions  ?  Any  one  with  your 
ability  should  be  able  to  talk  and  work  at 
the  same  time." 

"  Y^es;  and  I  did  not  require  that  little 
diplomatic  pat  on  the  back." 

"I'll  be  as  direct  and  severe  as  an  in- 
quisitor, then.  Why  do  you  sj^ringe  and 
wash  the  foliage  of  the  plants  ?  Why  will 
not  simple  watering  of  the  earth  in  the 
pots  answer  ?'' 

"  We  wash  the  foliage  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  breathe  and  digest  their  food." 

"How  lucid!''  said  Amy,  with  laugh- 
ing irony.  "Then,"  she  added,  "please 
take  nothing  for  granted  except  my  ig- 
norance in  these  matters.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  plants  except  in  the  most 
general  way." 

"Give  me  time,  and  I  think  I  can  make 
some  things  clear.  A  plant  breathes  as 
truly  as  you  do,  only  unlike  yourself 
it  has  indefinite  thousands  of  mouths. 
There  is  one  leaf  on  which  there  are  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  They 
are  called  sfomata,  or  breathing  pores, 
and  are  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf  in  most 
plants,  but  usually  are  in  far  greater 
abundance  on  the  lower  side.  The  plant 
draws  its  food  from  the  air  and  soil — from 
the  latter  in  liquid  form — and  this  sub- 
stance must  be  concentrated  and  assimi- 


lated. These  little  ])ores  introduce  the 
vital  atmosphere  through  the  air-passages 
of  th(i  ])lant,  which  corresj)ond  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  the  throat  and  lungs  of  an 
animal.  You  would  }>e  sadly  off  if  you 
couldn't  breathe;  these  plants  would  fare 
no  better.  Therefore  we  must  do  artifi- 
cially what  the  rain  does  out  -  of  -  door.s — 
wash  away  the  accumulated  dust,  so  that 
respiration  may  be  unimpeded.  More- 
over, these  little  pores,  which  are  shaped 
like  the  semi-elliptical  springs  of  a  carriage, 
are  self-acting  valves.  A  plant  exhales 
a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  invisible  va- 
por. A  sunflower  has  been  known  to  give 
off  three  ])ounds  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  does  no  harm,  unless  the 
moisture  escapes  faster  than  it  rises  from 
the  roots,  in  which  case  the  plant  wilts, 
and  may  even  die.  In  such  emergencies 
these  little  stomata,  or  mouths,  shut  up 
partly  or  completely,  and  so  do  much  to 
check  the  exhalation.  When  moisture  is 
given  to  the  roots,  these  mouths  open 
again,  and  if  our  eyes  were  fine  enough 
we  should  see  the  vapor  passing  out. " 

"I  never  appreciated  the  fact  before 
that  plants  are  so  thoroughly  alive." 

"Indeed  they  are  alive,  and  therefore 
they  need  the  intelligent  care  required  by 
all  living  creatures  which  we  have  re- 
moved from  their  natural  conditions. 
Nature  takes  care  of  all  her  children 
when  they  are  where  she  placed  them. 
In  a  case  like  this,  wherein  we  are  pre- 
serving plants  that  need  summer  warmth 
through  a  w^inter's  cold,  we  must  learn  to 
supply  her  place,  and  as  far  as  possible 
adopt  her  methods.  It  is  just  because 
multitudes  do  not  understand  her  ways 
that  so  many  house  plants  are  in  a  half- 
dying  condition." 

"Now,  Amy,  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
water  the  pots,"  Mrs.  Clifford  began. 
' '  The  water,  you  see,  has  been  standing 
in  the  flower-room  all  night,  so  as  to  raise 
its  temperature.  That  drawn  directly  from 
the  well  would  be  much  too  cold,  and  even 
as  it  is  I  shall  add  some  warm  w^ater  to 
take  the  chill  off.  The  roots  are  very 
sensitive  to  a  sudden  chill  from  too  cold 
water.  No,  don't  pour  it  into  the  pots 
from  that  pitcher.  The  rain  does  not  fall 
so,  and,  as  Webb  says,  we  must  imitate 
nature.  This  w^atering-pot  with  a  fine  rose 
will  enable  you  to  sprinkle  them  slowly, 
and  the  soil  can  absorb  the  moisture  natu- 
rally and  equally.  Most  plants  need  water 
much  as  we  take  our  food,  regularly,  often, 
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and  not  too  much  at  a  time.  Let  this  sur- 
face soil  in  the  pf)ts  be  your  guide.  It 
should  never  be  perfectly  dry,  and  still 
less  should  it  be  s  jdden  with  moisture ;  nor 
should  moisture  ever  stand  in  the  saucers 
under  the  pots,  unless  the  plants  are  semi- 
aquatic,  like  this  calla-lily.  You  will 
gradually  learn  to  treat  each  plant  or 
family  of  plants  according  to  its  nature. 
The  amount  of  water  which  that  calla  re- 
quires would  kill  this  heath,  and  the  quan- 
tity needed  by  the  heath  would  be  the 
death  of  that  cactus  over  there." 

"Oh  dear!''  cried  Amy,  "if  I  were  left 
alone  in  the  care  of  your  flower-room,  I 
should  out-Herod  Herod  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents." 

"You  will  not  be  left  alone,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  the 
pretty  mystery  of  life  and  growth  will 
begin  to  reveal  itself  to  you." 

As  the  days  passed,  Amy  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  genial  family 
life  of  the  Cliffords.  She  especially  at- 
tached herself  to  the  old  people,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clifford  were  fast  learning  that 
their  kindness  to  the  orphan  was  destined 
to  receive  an  exceeding  rich  reward.  Her 
young  eyes  supplemented  theirs,  w^hich 
were  fast  growing  dim ;  and  even  i^lati- 
tudes  read  in  her  sw^eet  girlish  voice  seem- 
ed to  acquire  point  and  interest.  She 
soon  learned  to  glean  from  the  papers  and 
periodicals  that  which  eacli  cared  for,  and 
to  skip  the  rest.  She  discovered  in  the 
library  a  well-written  book  on  travel  in 
the  tropics,  and  soon  had  them  absorbed 
in  its  pages,  the  descriptions  being  much 
enhanced  in  interest  by  contrast  with  the 
winter  landscape  without.  Mrs.  Clifford 
had  several  volumes  on  the  culture  of 
flowers,  and  under  her  guidance  and  that 
of  Webb  she  began  to  prepare  for  the 
practical  out-of-door  work  of  spring  with 
great  zest.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  as- 
siduous in  the  care  of  the  house  plants, 
and  read  all  she  could  find  in  regard  to 
the  species  and  varieties  represented  in 
the  little  flower-room.  It  became  a  source 
of  genuine  amusement  to  start  wnth  a 
familiar  house  plant  and  trace  out  all  its 
botanical  relatives,  with  their  exceeding- 
ly varied  character  and  yet  essential  con- 
sanguinity ;  and  she  drew  others,  even  Alf 
and  little  Johnnie,  into  this  unhackneyed 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

"These  i^lant  families,"  she  said  one 
day,  "are  as  curiously  diverse  as  a  hu- 


man family.  Group  them  together  and 
you  can  see  plainly  that  they  belong  to 
each  other,  and  yet  they  differ  so  widely." 

"As  widely  as  Webb  and  I,"  put  in 
Burtis. 

"Thanks  for  so  apt  an  illustration." 

"Burt  is  what  you  would  call  a  ramp- 
ant grower,  running  more  to  wood  and 
foliage  than  anything  else,"  Leonard  re- 
marked. 

' '  I  didn't  say  that, "  said  Amy.  ' '  More- 
over, I  learn  from  my  reading  that  many 
of  the  strong-growing  plants  become  in 
maturity  the  most  productive  of  flowers 
or  fruit." 

"How  young  I  must  seem  to  you!" 
Burt  remarked. 

"Well,  don't  be  discouraged.  It's  a 
fault  that  will  mend  every  day,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  smile  that  was  so  arch  and 
genial  that  he  mentally  assured  himself 
that  he  never  would  be  disheartened  in 
his  growing  purpose  to  make  Amy  more 
than  a  sister. 

One  winter  noon  Leonard  returned 
from  his  superintendence  of  the  wood-cut- 
ting in  the  mountains.  At  the  dinner 
table  he  remarked:  "  I  have  heard  to-day 
that  the  Lumley  family  are  in  great  des- 
titution, as  usual.  It  is  useless  to  help 
them,  and  yet  one  can  not  sit  down  to  a 
dinner  like  this  in  comfort  while  even  the 
Lumleys  are  hungry." 

"  Hunger  is  their  one  good  trait,"  said 
Webb.  "Under  its  incentive  they  con- 
tribute the  smallest  amount  possible  to  the 
world's  work." 

"I  shouldn't  mind,"  resumed  Leonard, 
"if  Lumley  and  his  wife  were  pinched 
sharply.  Indeed,  it  would  give  me  solid 
satisfaction  had  I  the  power  to  make  those 
people  work  steadily  for  a  year,  although 
they  would  regard  it  as  the  worst  species 
of  cruelty.  They  have  a  child,  however, 
I  am  told,  and  for  its  sake  I  must  go  and 
see  after  them.  Come  with  me.  Amy,  and 
I  promise  that  you  will  be  quite  contented 
when  you  return  home." 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore the  busy  Leonard  appeared  at  the 
door  in  his  strong  one-horse  sleigh  with 
its  movable  seat,  and  Amy  found  that  he 
had  pi'ovided  an  ample  store  of  vegetables, 
flour,  etc.  She  started  upon  the  expedi- 
tion with  genuine  zest,  to  which  every 
mile  of  progress  added. 

The  clouded  sky  permitted  only  a  cold 
gray  light,  in  which  everything  stood  out 
with  wonderful  distinctness.     Even  the 
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(Irird  \v(mu1s  with  ilieir  slirivellod  seed- 
vM'sst'ls  wrvv,  sliJM'ply  (h^fiiK^d  ii^niiist  Uie 
snow.  The  boccli  leavers  wliicli  still  chnisi^ 
to  tlio  trees  were  hleaclied  iind  white,  but 
tlio  foliage  on  tlie  lower  branches  of  the 
oaks  was  almost  black  against  the  hill-side. 
Not  a  bi'eath  of  air  rustled  them.  At 
times  Leonard  would  sio])  his  horse,  and 
when  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  ceased 
the  silence  was  })rofound.  Every  vestige 
of  life  had  disa])peared  in  the  still  woods, 
or  was  hidden  by  the  snow. 

"  How  lonely  and  dreary  it  all  looks  1" 
said  Amy,  with  a  sigh. 

''  That  is  why  I  like  to  look  at  a  scene 
like  tliis,"  Leonard  replied.  "When  I 
get  home  I  see  it  all  again — all  its  cold 
desolation— and  it  makes  Maggie's  room, 
with  her  and  the  children  around  me, 
seem  like  heaven." 

But  oh,  the  contrast  to  Maggie's  room 
that  Amy  looked  upon  after  a  ride  over  a 
wood-road  so  rough  that  even  the  deep 
snow  could  not  relieve  its  rugged  inequal- 
ities! A  dim  glow  of  fire-light  shone 
through  the  frosted  window-panes  of  a 
miserable  dwelling,  as  they  emerged  in 
the  twilight  from  the  narrow  track  in  the 
growing  timber.  In  response  to  a  rap  on 
the  door,  a  gruff,  thick  voice  said,  "  Come 
in." 

Leonard,  Avith  a  heavy  basket  on  his 
arm,  entered,  follo^ved  closely  by  Amy, 
who,  in  her  surprise,  looked  with  undis- 
guised wonder  at  the  scene  before  her. 
Never  had  she  even  imagined  such  a  home. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  like  profanation  of  the 
word  to  call  the  bare,  uncleanly  room  by 
that  s^veetest  of  English  >vords.  It  con- 
tained not  a  home-like  feature.  Her  eyes 
were  not  resting  on  decent  poverty,  but 
upon  uncouth,  repulsive  want;  and  this 
awful  impoverishment  was  not  seen  in  the 
few  articles  of  cheap,  dilapidated  furniture 
so  clearly  as  in  the  dull,  sodden  faces  of 
the  man  and  woman  who  kennelled  there. 
No  trace  of  manhood  or  womanhood  w^as 
visible— and  no  animal  is  so  repulsive  as 
a  man  or  Avoman  imbruted. 

The  man  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and 
said:  "Evening,  Mr.  Clifford.  Will  yer 
take  a  cheer?" 

The  woman  had  not  the  grace  or  the 
power  to  acknowledge  their  presence,  but 
after  staring  stolidly  for  a  moment  or  two 
at  her  visitors  through  her  dishevelled 
hair,  turned  and  cowered  over  the  hearth 
again,  her  elfish  locks  falling  forward  and 
hiding  her  face. 


The  wretched  smoky  fire  tliey  maintain- 
ed was  th(5  linal  triumph  and  rev(;lation 
of  their  utter  shiftlessn(;ss.  With  square 
miles  of  woodland  all  about  them,  they 
had  prepared  no  billets  of  suitable  size. 
The  man  had  merely  cut  down  two 
small  trees,  lopped  off  their  branches, 
and  dragged  them  into  the  room.  Their 
butt  ends  were  placed  together  on  the 
hearth,  whence  the  logs  stretched  like 
the  legs  of  a  compass  to  the  two  farther 
corners  of  the  room.  Amy,  in  the  uncer- 
tain light,  had  nearly  stumbled  over  one 
of  them.  As  the  logs  burned  away  they 
Avere  shoved  together  on  the  hearth  from 
time  to  time,  the  woman  mechanically 
throwing  on  dry  sticks  fi^om  a  pile  near 
her  when  the  green  wood  ceased  to  blaze. 
Both  the  man  and  woman  were  partially 
intoxicated,  and  the  latter  was  so  stupefied 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
strangers.  While  Leonard  was  seeking 
to  obtain  from  the  man  some  intelligible 
account  of  their  condition,  and  bringing 
in  his  gifts.  Amy  gazed  around,  with  her 
fair  young  face  full  of  horror  and  disgust. 
Then  her  attention  w^as  arrested  by  a  fee- 
ble cry  from  a  cradle  in  a  dusky  corner  be- 
yond the  woman,  and  to  the  girl's  heart  it 
was  indeed  a  cry  of  distress,  all  the  niore 
pathetic  because  of  the  child's  helplessness, 
and  unconsciousness  of  the  wretched  life 
to  w^hich  it  seemed  inevitably  destined. 

She  stepped  to  the  cradle's  side,  and  saw 
a  pallid  little  creature,  puny  and  feeble 
from  neglect.  Its  mother  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  its  wailing,  and  when  Amy  asked 
if  she  might  take  it  up,  the  w^oman's  mum- 
bled reply  w^as  unintelligible. 

After  hesitating  a  moment  Amy  lifted 
the  child,  and  found  it  scarcely  more  than 
a  little  skeleton.  Sitting  down  on  the 
only  chair  in  the  room,  which  the  man 
had  vacated  —  the  woman  crouched  on 
an  inverted  box  —  Amy  said,  "Leonard, 
please  bring  me  the  milk  w^e  brought." 

A  cup  was  brought,  and  the  child  drank 
with  avidity.  Leonard  stood  in  the  back- 
ground and  sadly  shook  his  head  as  he 
watched  the  scene,  the  fire-light  flickering 
on  Amy's  pure  profile  and  tear-dimmed 
eye  as  she  watched  the  starved  babe  tak- 
ing from  her  hand  the  food  that  the  brut- 
ish mother  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth  was  incapable  of  giving  it. 

He  never  forgot  that  picture— the  girl's 
face  beautiful  with  a  divine  compassion, 
the  mother's  large  sensual  features  half 
hidden  b}^  her  snaky  locks  as  she  leaned 
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stux3idl7  over  the  fire,  the  dusky  flicker- 
ing shadows  that  filled  the  room,  in  which 
the  mountaineer's  head  loomed  like  that 
of  a  shaggy  beast  Even  his  rude  nature 
was  impressed,  and  he  exclaimed, 

' '  Gad  I  the  likes  of  that  was  never  seen 
in  these  parts  afore !'' 

"  Oh,  sir,'' cried  Amy,  turning  to  him, 
' '  can  you  not  see  that  your  little  child  is 
hungiy?-' 

"Well the  woman,  she's  drunk,  and 

s'pose  I  be  too,  somewhat." 

"Come,  Lumley,  be  more  civil,"  said 
Leonard.  ' '  The  young  lady  isn't  used  to 
such  talk." 

"  Oh,  it  all  seems  so  dreadful !"  exclaim- 
ed Amy,  her  tears  falling  faster. 

The  man  drew  a  step  oi  two  nearer,  and 
looked  at  her  wondering,  then,  stretching 
out  his  great  grimy  hand,  he  said :  "I 
s'pose  you  think  I  hain't  no  feelings,  miss ; 
but  I  have.  I'll  take  keer  on  the  young 
'un,  and  I  won't  tech  another  drop  to-night. 
Thar's  my  hand  on  it." 

To  Leonards  surprise.  Amy  took  the 
hand,  as  she  said,  ' '  I  believe  you  will  keep 
your  word." 

' '  That's  right,  Lumley, "  added  Leonard, 
heartily.  "Now  you  are  acting  like  a 
man.  I've  brought  you  a  fair  lot  of  things, 
but  they  are  in  trade.  In  exchange  for 
them  I  want  the  jug  of  liquor  you  brought 
up  from  the  village  to-day." 

The  man  hesitated,  and  looked  at  his 
wife, 

"Come,  Lumley,  you've  begun  well. 
Put  temptation  out  of  the  way.  For  your 
wife  and  baby's  sake,  as  well  as  your  own, 
give  me  the  jug.  You  mean  well,  but 
you  know  your  failing." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cliiford,''  said  the  man,  go- 
ing to  a  cupboard,  "I  guess  it  '11  be  safer. 
But  you  don't  want  the  darned  stufP,"  and 
he  opened  the  door  and  dashed  the  vessel 
against  an  adjacent  bowlder. 

"That's  better  still.  Now  brace  up, 
get  3'our  axe  and  cut  some  wood  in  a  civ- 
ilized way.  We're  going  to  have  a  cold 
night.  You  can't  keep  up  a  fire  with  this 
shiftless  contrivance."  indicating  one  of 
the  logs  lying  along  the  floor  with  his 
foot.  ' '  As  soon  as  you  get  things  straight- 
ened up  here  a  little  we'll  give  you  work. 
The  young  lady  has  found  out  that  you 
have  the  making  of  a  man  in  you  yet.  If 
she'll  take  your  word  for  your  conduct  to- 
night, she  also  will  for  the  future." 

"  Yes,"  added  Amy,  "  if  you  will  try  to 
do  better,  we  will  all  try  to  help  you.      I 


shall  come  and  see  the  baby  again.  Oh, 
Leonard,"  she  added,  as  she  placed  the 
child  in  its  cradle,  "can't  we  leave  one  of 
the  blankets  from  the  sleigh  ?  See,  the 
baby  scarcely  has  any  covering." 

"But  you  may  be  cold." 

' '  No ;  I  am  dressed  warmly.  Oh  I  see ! 
see  I  the  little  darling  is  smiling  up  at  me ! 
Leonard,  please  do.     I'd  rather  be  cold." 

"  Bless  your  good  heart,  miss !"  said  the 
man^  more  touched  than  ever.  "Never 
had  any  sich  wisitors  afore." 

When  Amy  had  tucked  the  child  in 
warmly  he  followed  her  and  Leonard  to 
the  sleigh,  and  said,  ' '  Good-by ,  miss ;  I'm 
a-going  to  work  like  a  man,  and  there's 
my  hand  on  it  agin." 

Going  to  work  was  Lumley's  loftiest 
idea  of  reformation,  and  many  others 
would  find  it  a  very  good  beginning.  As 
they  drove  away  they  heard  the  ring  of 
his  axe,  and  it  had  a  hopeful  sound. 

For  a  time  Leonard  was  closely  occu- 
pied with  the  intricacies  of  the  road,  and 
when  at  last  he  turned  and  looked  at  Amy, 
she  was  crying. 

"There,  don't  take  it  so  to  heart,"  he 
said,  soothingly. 

"Oh,  Leonard,  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  before.  That  poor  little  baby's 
smile  went  right  to  my  heart.  And  to 
think  of  its  awful  mother!" 

They  paused  on  an  eminence  and  look- 
ed back  on  the  dim  outline  of  the  hovel. 
Then  Leonard  drew  her  close  to  him  as  he 
said,  "  Don't  cry  any  more.  You  have  act- 
ed like  a  true  little  woman — just  as  Maggie 
would  have  done — and  good  may  come  of 
it,  although  they'll  always  be  Lumleys. 
As  Webb  says,  it  would  require  several 
generations  to  bring  them  up.  Haven't 
I  given  you  a  good  lesson  in  content- 
ment ?" 

"Yes;  but  I  did  not  need  one.  I'm 
glad  I  went,  however,  but  feel  that  I  can 
not  rest  until  there  is  a  real  change  for  the 
better." 

' '  Well,  who  knows  ?  You  may  bring 
it  about." 

The  supper  table  was  waiting  for  them 
when  they  returned.  The  gleam  of  the 
crystal  and  silver,  the  ruddy  glow  from 
the  open  stove,  the  more  genial  light  of 
every  eye  that  turned  to  welcome  them, 
formed  a  delightful  counter-picture  to  the 
one  they  had  just  looked  upon,  and  Leon- 
ard beamed  with  immeasurable  satisfac- 
tion. To  Amy  the  contrast  was  almost 
too  sharp,  and  she  could  not  dismiss  the 
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miserable  dwelling  in  the  mountains  from 
her  thoughts.        ^^ 

Leonard's  buoyant,  genial  nature  had 
been  impressed,  but  not  depressed,  by  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed.  Modes  of  life  in 
the  mountains  were  familiar  to  him,  and 
with  tlie  consciousness  of  having  done  a 
kind  deed  from  which  further  good  might 
result,  he  Avas  in  a  mood  to  speak  freely 
of  the  Lumleys,  and  the  story  of  their  ex- 
perience was  soon  drawn  from  him.  Im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted  Burt  was  outspok- 
en in  his  admiration  of  Amy's  part  in  the 
visit  of  charity,  but  Webb's  intent  look 
drew  her  eyes  to  him,  and  with  a  strange 
little  thrill  at  her  heart  she  saw  that  he 
had  interpreted  her  motives  and  feelings. 

"I  will  take  you  there  again.  Amy," 
was  all  he  said,  but  for  some  reason  she 
dwelt  upon  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
more  than  upon  all  the  uttered  words  of 
the  others. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  joined  her  in 
the  sitting-room,  which,  for  the  moment, 
was  deserted,  and  she  spoke  of  the  wintry 
gloom  of  the  mountains,  and  how  Leonard 
was  fond  of  making  the  forbidding  aspect 
a  foil  for  Maggie's  room.  Webb  smiled 
as  he  replied: 

"That  is  just  like  Len.  Maggie's  room 
is  the  centre  of  his  world,  and  he  sees  all 
things  in  their  relation  to  it.  I  also  was 
out  this  afternoon,  and  I  took  my  gun,  al- 
though I  did  not  see  a  living  thing  to  fire 
at.  But  the  'still,  cold  woods,'  as  you 
term  them,  were  filled  with  a  beauty  and 
suggestiveness  of  which  I  was  never  con- 
scious before.  I  remembered  how  differ- 
ent they  had  appeared  in  past  summers 
and  autumns,  and  I  saw  how  ready  they 
were  for  the  marvellous  changes  that  will 
take  place  in  a  few  short  weeks.  The 
hill-sides  seemed  like  canvases  on  which 
an  artist  had  drawn  his  few  strong  out- 
lines which  foretold  the  beauty  to  come  so 
perfectly  that  the  imagination  supplied  it." 

"Why,  Webb,  I  did  not  know  you  had 
so  much  imagination." 

"Nor  did  I,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
discovering  traces  of  it.  I  have  always 
loved  the  mountains,  because  so  used  to 
them — they  were  a  part  of  my  life  and 
surroundings — but  never  before  this  win- 
ter have  I  realized  they  were  so  beautiful. 
When  I  found  that  you  were  going  up 
among  the  hills,  I  thought  I  would  go  also, 
and  then  we  could  compare  our  impres- 
sions." 

"It  was  all  too  dreary  for  me,"  said  the 


young  girl,  in  a  low  tone.  "It  reminded 
me  of  the  time  when  my  old  life  ceased, 
and  this  new  life  had  not  begun.  There 
were  weeks  wherein  my  heart  was  op- 
pressed with  a  cold,  heavy  despondency, 
when  I  just  wished  to  be  quiet,  and  try 
not  to  think  at  all,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  nature  looked  to-day  just  as  I  felt." 

"I  think  it  very  sad  that  you  have 
learned  to  interpret  nature  in  this  way  so 
early  in  life.  And  yet  I  think  I  can  un- 
derstand you  and  your  analogy." 

"I  think  you  can,  Webb,"  she  said, 
simply. 

The  quiet  sequence  of  daily  life  was 
soon  interrupted  by  circumstances  that 
nearly  ended  in  a  tragedy.  One  morning 
Burt  saw  an  eagle  sailing  over  the  mount- 
ains. The  snow  had  been  greatly  wasted, 
and  in  most  places  was  so  strongly  incrust- 
ed  that  it  would  bear  a  man's  weight. 
Therefore  the  conditions  seemed  favorable 
for  the  eagle  hunt  w^liich  he  had  promised 
himself ;  and  having  told  his  father  that  he 
would  look  after  the  wood  teams  and  men 
on  his  way,  he  took  his  rifle  and  started. 

The  morning  was  not  cold,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  disturbed  the  sharp,  still  out- 
lines of  the  leafless  trees.  The  sky  was 
slightly  veiled  with  a  thin  scud  of  clouds. 
As  the  day  advanced  these  increased  in 
density  and  darkened  in  hue. 

Webb  remarked  at  dinner  that  the  at- 
mosphere over  the  Beacon  Hills  in  the 
northeast  was  growing  singularly  obscure 
and  dense  in  its  appearance,  and  that  he 
believed  that  a  heavy  storm  was  coming. 

"I  am  sorry  Burtis  has  gone  to  the 
mountains  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  Burt,"  was 
Webb's  response;  "there  is  no  more  dan- 
ger of  his  being  snowed  in  than  of  a 
fox's." 

Before  the  meal  was  over,  the  wind, 
snow -laden,  was  moaning  about  the 
house.  With  every  hour  the  gale  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon the  men  with  the  two  teams  drove 
to  the  barn.  Amy  could  just  see  their 
white,  obscure  figures  through  the  blind- 
ing snow.  Even  old  Mr.  Clifford  went 
out  to  question  them.  "Yes,  Mr.  Burt 
come  up  in  de  mawnin'  an'  stirred  us  all 
up  right  smart,  slashed  down  a  tree  his- 
self  to  show  a  new  gawky  hand  dat's  cut- 
tin'  by  de  cord  how  to  am  his  salt;  den 
he  put  out  wid  his  rafle  in  a  bee-line  to- 
ward de  riber.     Dat's  de  last  we  seed  ob 
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him;''  and  A])rain  wont  stolidly  on  to  un- 
liitch  and  caro  for  his  horsos. 

Mr.  C'lilford  and  liis  two  elder  sons  re- 
turned to  the  liouse  with  traces  of  anxiety 
on  their  faees,  while  Mrs.  Clifford  was  so 
worried  thai,  sui)i)()rted  hyAniy,  she  made 
an  nnusiKil  ell'oi't  and  nn^t  them  at  the 
dooi-. 

''Don't  be  disturbed,  mother,"  said 
Webb,  confidently.  "Burt  and  I  have 
often  been  caught  in  snow-storms,  but 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  our 
way.  Burt  will  soon  appear,  or,  if  he 
doesn't,  it  will  be  because  he  has  stopped 
to  recount  to  Dr.  Marvin  the  results  of  his 
eagle  hunt." 

Indeed,  they  all  tried  to  reassure  her, 
but,  with  woman's  quick  instinct  where 
her  affections  are  concerned,  she  read 
what  was  passing  in  their  minds.  Her 
husband  led  her  back  to  her  couch,  w^here 
she  lay  with  her  large  dark  eyes  full  of 
trouble,  w^hile  her  lips  often  moved  in 
prayer.  The  thought  of  her  youngest  and 
darling  son  far  off  and  alone  among  those 
cloud-capped  and  storm-beaten  mountains 
was  terrible  to  her. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  still  the  ab- 
sent youth  did  not  return.  Leonard,  his 
father,  and  Amy  often  went  to  the  hall 
window  and  looked  out.  The  storm  so 
enhanced  the  early  gloom  of  the  w^inter 
afternoon  that  the  out-buildings,  although 
so  near,  loomed  out  only  as  shadows. 
The  wind  w^as  growling  almost  fierce  in  its 
violence.  Webb  had  kept  up  his  pretense 
of  reading  so  long  that  Amy  began  in  her 
thoughts  to  resent  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence as  cold-blooded.  At  last  he  laid 
down  his  book,  and  went  quietly  away. 
She  followed  him,  for  it  seemed  to  her 
that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that 
he  was  the  one  to  do  it.  She  found  him 
in  an  upper  chamber,  standing  by  an  open 
window  that  faced  the  mountains.  Join- 
ing him,  she  was  appalled  by  the  roar  of 
the  wind  as  it  swept  down  from  the  wood- 
ed heights. 

"Oh,  Webb,"  she  exclaimed—he  start- 
ed at  her  words  and  presence,  and  quick- 
ly closed  the  window— '•  ought  not  some- 
thing to  be  done  ?  The  bare  thought  that 
Burt  is  lost  in  this  awful  gloom  fills  me 
with  horror.  The  sound  of  that  wind 
was  like  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm 
w^e  had.  How  can  he  see  in  such  blind- 
ing snow  ?  How  could  he  breast  this  gale 
if  he  was  weary  ?" 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  looking  wdth 


contnicted  brows  at  the  gloomy  scene.  At 
last  he  began,  as  if  nvassuring  himself  as 
well  as  the  agitated  girl  at  his  side: 

"Burt,  you  nmst  remember,  has  been 
brought  up  in  this  region.  He  know^s  the 
mountains  well,  and — " 

"Oh,  Webb,  you  take  this  matter  too 
coolly,"  interrupted  Amy,  impulsively. 
"Something  tells  me  that  Burt  is  in  dan- 
ger." And  in  her  deep  solicitude  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm.  She  noticed  that  it 
trembled,  and  that  he  still  bent  the  same 
contracted  brow  toward  the  region  where 
his  brother  must  be  if  her  fears  were  true. 
Then  he  seemed  to  come  to  a  decision. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  I  take  it  cool- 
ly. Perhaps  it's  well  that  I  can.  You 
may  be  right,  and  there  may  be  need  of 
prompt,  wise  action.  If  so.  a  man  will 
need  the  full  control  of  all  his  wits.  I 
will  not,  however,  give  up  my  hope — my 
almost  belief — that  he  is  at  Dr.  Marvin's. 
I  shall  satisfy  myself  at  once.  Try  not 
to  show"  your  fears  to  father  and  mother, 
that's  a  brave  girl." 

He  was  speaking  hurriedly  now  as  they 
were  descending  the  stairs.  He  found  his 
father  in  the  hall,  much  disturbed,  and 
querying  with  his  eldest  son  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  some  steps  immediate- 
ly. Leonard,  although  evidently  grow- 
ing anxious,  still  urged  that  Burt,  with 
his  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  sports- 
man, would  not  permit  himself  to  be 
caught  in  such  a  storm. 

"He  surely  must  be  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Marvin  or  some  other  neighbor  on  the 
mountain  road." 

' '  I  also  think  he  is  at  the  doctor's,  but 
shall  see,"  Webb  remarked,  quietly,  as  he 
drew  on  his  overcoat. 

"I  don't  think  he's  there;  I  don't  think 
he  is  at  any  neighbor's  house,"  cried  Mrs. 
Clifford,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  had 
made  her  w^ay  to  the  hall  unaided.  "Burt 
is  thoughtless  about  little  things,  but  he 
w^ould  not  leave  me  in  suspense  on  such  a 
night  as  this." 

"  Mother,  I  promise  you  Burt  shall  soon 
be  here  safe  and  sound ;"  and  Webb  in  his 
shaggy  coat  and  furs  went  hastily  out,  fol- 
lowed by  Leonard.  A  few  moments  later 
the  dusky  outline  of  a  man  and  a  galloping 
horse  appeared  to  Amy  for  a  moment,  and 
then  vanished  toward  the  road. 

It  w^as  some  time  before  Leonard  re- 
turned, for  Webb  had  said :  "  If  Burt  is  not 
at  the  doctor's,  we  must  go  and  look  for 
him.    Had  you  not  better  have  the  strong- 
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est  wood-sleii   readv  i     You  will   know 
what  to  do.'  ^ 

Having-  admit^^ed  the  possibility  of 
danger.  Leonanl  acted  promptly.  With 
Abram's  help  a  pair  of  sioiit  horses  were 
soon  anacheil  to  the  sled,  which  was  stored 
with  blankets,  shovels  to  clear  away 
drifts,  etc. 

Webb  soon  came  gtilloping-  back,  fol- 
lowed a  few  moments  later  by  the  doctor, 
but  there  were  no  tidings  of  Burt. 

Amy  expected  that  Mi^s.  Clitford  would 
become  deeply  agitated,  but  was  mistaken. 
She  lay  on  her  couch  with  closeil  eyes, 
but  her  lips  moveil  almost  continuously. 
She  had  gone  to  Him  whose  throne  is  be- 
yond all  storms. 

Mr.  Clitford  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  joining  his  sons  in  the 
seiiivh.  The  old  habit  of  resolute  action 
returned  upon  him.  but  Webb  settled  the 
question  by  saying,  in  a  tone  almost  stern 
in  its  authority.  "Father,  you  must  re- 
main with  mother.'* 

Amy  had  no  further  reason  to  complain 
that  Webb  took  the  matter  too  coolly. 
He  was  all  action,  but  his  movements 
were  as  deft  as  they  were  quick.  In  the 
basket  which  Maggie  had  furnished  with 
brandy  and  food  he  placed  the  conch-shell 
used  to  summon  Abram  to  his  meals. 
Then,  taking  down  a  doubl^barrelled 
breech-loading  gun.  he  filled  his  pocket 
with  cartridges. 

*  •  What  is  that  for  V'  Amy  asked,  with 
white  lips,  for.  as  he  seemed  the  natural 
leader,  she  hovered  near  him. 

'  •  If  we  do  not  find  him  at  one  of  the 
houses  well  up  on  the  mountain,  as  I  hope 
we  shall.  I  shall  fire  repeatedly  in  our 
search.  The  reports  would  be  heard  far- 
ther than  any  other  sound,  and  he  might 
answer  with  his  rifle." 

Leonard  now  entered  with  the  doctor. 
who  Si\id.  "All  ready:  we  have  stored 
the  sledge  with  abundant  material  for 
fires,  and  if  Burt  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent. I  am  prepai-ed  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances." 

"All  ready,"  responded  Webb,  again 
putting  on  his  coat  and  fur  cap. 

Amy  sprang  to  his  side  and  tied  the 
cap  securely  down  with  her  scarf. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  whispered,  "for 
saying  that  you  took  Burt's  danger  cool- 
ly. I  understand  you  better  now.  Oh. 
Webb,  be  careful!  Think  of  yourself  too. 
I  now  see  that  you  are  thinking  of  Bnrt 
onlv." 


*Of  you  also,  little  sister,  and  I  shall 
be  the  stronger  for  such  thoughts.     Don't 
give  way  to  fear.     We  shall  find  Burt, 
and  all  come  home  hunsrv  as  wolves 
Good-by.  " 

*'  May  the  blessing  of  Him  who  came 
to  seek  and  save  the  lost  go  with  you ! "  said 
the  aged  father,  ti-emulously. 

A  moment  later  they  dashed  away,  fol- 
lowed by  Burt's  hound  and  the  watch- 
dog, and  the  darkness  and  storm  hid  them 
from  sight. 

Oh.  the  heavy  cn>ss  of  watching  and 
waiting!  Many  chum  that  woman  is 
not  the  equal  of  man  because  she  must 
watch  and  wait  in  so  many  of  the  dread 
emergencies  of  life,  forgetting  that  it  is 
infinitely  easier  to  act.  to  face  the  wildest 
storm  that  sweej^s  the  sky  or  the  deadli- 
est hail  crashing  from  cannons'  mouths 
than  to  sit  down  in  sickening  suspense 
waiting  for  the  blow  to  fall.  The  man's 
part  requires  chiefly  the  courage  which 
he  shares  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
brute  creation,  and  only  as  he  adds  wo- 
man's pcttience,  fortitude,  and  endurance 
does  he  become  hei\Mc.  Nothing  but  his 
faith  in  God  and  his  life-long  habit  of 
submission  to  BUs  will  kept  Mr.  Clifford 
from  chafing  like  a  caged  lion  in  his  en- 
forced inaction.  ^Irs.  Clifford,  her  mo- 
ther's heart  yearning  after  her  youngest 
and  darling  boy  Tvith  an  infinite  tender- 
ness, alone  was  calm. 

Amy's  young  heart  was  oppressed  with 
an  uuspeiikable  dread.  It  was  partly  due 
to  the  fear  and  foreboding  of  a  child  to 
whom  the  mountains  ^were  a  Siberiii-like 
wilderness  in  their  awful  obscurity,  and 
still  more  the  result  of  knowledge  of  the 
sorrow  that  death  involves.  The  bare 
possibility  that  the  light-hearted,  ever-act- 
ive Burt,  who  sometimes  perplexed  her 
with  more  than  fraternal  devotion,  was 
lying  white  and  still  beneath  the  drifting 
snow,  or  even  wandering  helplessly  in 
the  blinding  gale,  was  so  terrible  that  it 
blancheii  her  cheek,  and  made  her  lips 
tremble  when  she  tried  to  speak.  She 
felt  that  she  had  been  a  linle  brusque  to 
him  at  times,  and  now  she  reproached  her- 
self in  remorseful  compunction,  and  with 
the  abandonment  of  a  child  to  her  present 
overwrought  condition,  felt  that  she  could 
never  refuse  him  anything  should  his  blue 
eyes  Uirn  pleadingly  to  her  again.  A: 
first  she  did  not  give  way.  but  w;v5  sus- 
tained, like  Maggie,  by  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration for  the  return,  and  in  answering 


the  innumerable  ques- 
tions  of  Johnnie    and 
Alf.    Above  all,  Webb 
assurance  to  his  mother 
that    he    would    bring- 
Burt  back  safe  and  sound 
was  her  chief  hope.     From 
the  first  moment  of  greeting-  he 
had  inspired  her  with  a  confi- 
dence   that    had     steadily    in- 
creased, and  from  the  time  that 
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he  had  admitted  the  possibility  of  this  awful 
emergency  he  liad*acted  so  resolutely  and 
wisely  as  to  convince  her  that  all  that  man 
could  do  would  be  done.  She  did  not  think 
of  explaining  to  herself  why  her  hope  cen- 
tred more  in  him  than  in  all  the  otliers 
engaged  in  the  search,  or  why  she  was 
more  solicitous  about  him  in  the  hardships 
and  perils  that  the  expedition  involved, 
and  yet  Webb  shared  her  thoughts  almost 
equally  with  Burt.  If  the  latter  were 
reached,  Webb  would  be  the  rescuer,  but 
her  sickening  dread  was  that  in  the  black 
night  and  howling  storm  he  could  not  be 
found. 

As  the  rescuing  party  pushed  their  way 
up  the  mountain  with  difficulty  they  be- 
came more  and  more  exposed  to  the  north- 
east gale,  and  felt  with  increasing  dread 
how  great  was  the  peril  to  which  Burt 
must  be  exposed  had  he  not  found  refuge 
in  some  of  the  dwellings  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  his  sport.  The  roar  of  the  gale 
up  the  rugged  defile  was  perfectly  terrific, 
and  the  snow  caught  up  from  the  over- 
hanging ledges  was  often  driven  into  their 
faces  with  blinding  force.  They  could 
do  little  better  than  give  the  horses  their 
heads,  and  the  poor  brutes  floundered 
slowly  through  the  drifts.  The  snow  had 
deepened  incredibly  fast,  and  the  fierce 
wind  piled  it  up  so  fantastically  in  every 
sheltered  place  that  they  were  often  in 
danger  of  upsetting,  and  more  than  once 
had  to  spring  out  with  their  shovels.  At 
last,  after  an  hour  of  toil,  they  reached  the 
first  summit,  but  no  tidings  could  be  ob- 
tained of  Burt  from  the  people  residing  in 
the  vicinity.  They  therefore  ]Dushed  on 
toward  the  gloomy  wastes  beyond,  and  be- 
fore long  left  behind  them  the  last  dwell- 
ing and  chance  that  he  had  found  shelter 
before  night  set  in.  Two  stalwart  men 
had  joined  them  in  the  search,  however, 
and  formed  a  welcome  re-enforcement. 
With  terrible  forebodings  they  pressed 
forward,  Webb  firing  his  breech-loader 
rapidly,  and  the  rest  making  what  noise 
they  could,  but  the  gale  swept  away  these 
feeble  sounds,  and  merged  them  almost 
instantly  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest.  It 
Avas  their  natural  belief  that  in  attempting 
to  reach  home  Burt  would  first  try  to 
gain  the  West  Point  road  that  crossed  the 
mountains,  for  here  w^ould  be  a  pathway 
that  the  snow  could  not  obliterate,  and 
also  his  best  chance  of  meeting  a  rescuing 
party.  It  was  therefore  their  purpose  to 
push  on  until  the  southern  slope  of  Cro' 


Nest  was  reached,  but  they  became  so  chill- 
ed and  despondent  over  their  seemingly 
impossible  task  that  they  stopped  on  an 
eminence  near  a  rank  of  wood.  They 
knew  that  the  outlook  commanded  a  wide 
view  to  the  south  and  north,  and  that  if 
Burt  were  cowering  somewhere  in  that  re- 
gion, it  would  be  a  good  point  from  which 
to  attract  his  attention. 

"I  move  that  we  make  a  fire  here,"  said 
Leonard.  "  Abram  is  half  frozen,  we  are 
all  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  the  horses  need 
I'est.  I  think,  too,  that  a  fire  can  be  seen 
farther  than  any  sound  can  be  heard." 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  caused 
them  all  to  accede,  and,  moreover,  they 
must  keep  up  themselves  in  order  to  ac- 
complish anything.  They  soon  had  a 
roaring  blaze  under  the  partial  shield  of 
a  rock,  while  at  the  same  time  the  flames 
rose  so  high  as  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of 
the  ridge  as  far  as  the  storm  permitted. 
The  horses  were  sheltered  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, and  heavily  blanketed.  As  the  men 
thawed  out  their  benumbed  forms,  Webb 
exclaimed,  "Great  God !  what  chance  has 
Burt  in  such  a  storm?  and  what  chance 
have  Ave  of  finding  him  ?" 

The  others  shook  their  heads  gloomily, 
but  answered  nothing. 

"It  Avill  kill  mother,"  he  muttered. 

"There  is  no  use  in  disguising  the 
truth, "  said  the  doctor,  slowly.  ' '  If  Burt's 
alive,  he  must  haA^e  a  fire.  Our  best  chance 
is  to  see  that.  But  Iioaa^  can  one  see  any- 
thing through  this  swirl  of  snow  that  is 
almost  as  thick  in  the  air  as  on  the 
ground  ?" 

To  their  great  joy  the  storm  soon  began 
to  abate,  and  the  Avind  to  blow  in  gusts. 
Thej  clambered  to  the  highest  point  near 
them,  and  peered  eagerly  for  some  glim- 
mer of  light ;  but  only  a  dim,  Avild  scene, 
that  quickly  shaded  off  into  utter  obscur- 
ity, was  around  them.  The  snoAv-flakes 
were  growing  larger,  hoAVCA^er,  and  Avere 
no  longer  svA^ept  with  a  cutting  slant  into 
their  faces. 

"Thank  God!"  cried  Webb,  "I  believe 
the  gale  is  nearly  blown  out.  I  shall  fol- 
low this  ridge  toward  the  river  as  far  as  I 
can." 

"I'll  go  Avith  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
promptly. 

' '  No, "  said  W^ebb ;  "  it  Avill  be  your  turn 
next.  It  won't  do  for  us  all  to  get  Avorn 
out  together.  I'll  go  cautiously ;  and  with 
this  ridge  as  guide,  and  the  fire,  I  can't 
lose  my  Avay.     I'll  take  one  of  the  dogs, 
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;iik1  flro  my  z^m  about  ovory  ton  minutes.  If  I  fire  twice  in  succession,  follow  me; 
mean  while  ix'wV'  a.  Mast  on  tlio  conch  every  few  moments;"  and  with  these  words  he 
speedily  disapju'ai'ed. 

'i'lic  doctor  and  Leonard  i-eturncnl  to  tlie  (ire,  and  watched  tlici  g-reat  llak(;s  fall  hiss- 
inn-  into   the   llanies.      IIearin<^-  of  Wehl)'s   expeditioji,  th(^   two  ncMfrhhors   who   had 


recently  joined  them 
pushed   on   up   the   road, 
shouting  and  blowing  the  conch- 
shell  as  often  as  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary.   Their  signal  also  was  to  be  two  blasts 
should  they  meet  with  any  success.     Leonard 
and  the  doctor  were  a  corps  de  reserve.     The 
wind  soon  ceased  altogether,  and  a  stillness  that 
was  almost  oppressive  took  the  place  of  the  thunder 
of  the  gale.     They  threw  themselves  down  to  rest,  and 
Leonard  observed  with  a  groan  how  soon  his  form  grew 
white.      "  Oh,  doctor,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  "can  it 
be  that  we  shall  never  find  Burt  till  the  snow  melts  ?" 

"Do  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view,"  was  the  reply.  "Burt 
must  have  been  able  to  make  a  fire,  and  now  that  the  wind  has 
ceased  we  can  attract  his  attention." 

Webb's  gun  was  heard  from  time  to  time,  the  sounds  grow- 
ing steadily  fainter.  At  last,  far  away  to  the  east,  came  two 
reports  in  quick  succession.  The  two  men  started  up,  and 
with  the  aid  of  lanterns  followed  Webb's  trail,  Abram  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  with  an  axe  and  blankets.  Sometimes  up  to  his  waist  in  snow, 
sometimes  springing  from  rock  to  rock  that  the  wind  had  swept  almost  bare,  Webb  had 
toiled  on  along  the  broken  ridge,  his  face  scratched  and  bleeding  from  the  shaggy, 
stunted  trees  that  it  was  too  dark  to  avoid;  but  he  thought  not  of  such  trifles,  and 
seemed  endowed  with  a  strength  ten  times  his  own.      Every  few  moments  he  would 
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stop,  listen,  and  peer  about  him  on  every 
side.  Finally,  after  a  ratlier  long  upward 
climb,  lie  knew  he  had  reached  a  rock  of 
some  altitude.     He  attain  fired  his  g-un. 


The  echoes  soon  died  away,  and  there  was 
no  sound  except  the  low  tinkle  of  the  snow- 
flakes  throug-h  the  rushes.  He  was  just 
about  to  push  on,  when,  far  down  to  the 
right  and  south  of  him,  he  thought  he  saw 
a  gleam  of  light.  He  looked  long  and  ea- 
gerly, but  in  vain.  He  passed  over  to  that 
side  of  the  ridge,  and  fired  again ;  but  there 
was  no  response — nothing  but  the  dim, 
ghostly  snow  on  every  side.  Concluding 
that  it  had  been  but  a  trick  of  the  imagina- 
tion, he  was  about  to  give  up  the  hope  that 
had  thrilled  his  heart,  when  feebly  but  un- 
mistakably a  ray  of  light  shot  up,  wavered, 
and  disappeared.  At  the  same  moment  his 
dog  gave  a  loud  bark,  and  plunged  down 
the  ridge.  A  moment  sufficed  to  give  the 
preconcerted  signal,  and  almost  at  the  risk 
of  life  and  limb  Webb  sprang  down  the  pre- 
cipitous slope.  He  had  not  gone  very  far 
before  he  heard  a  long,  piteous  howl  that 
chilled  his  very  soul  with  dread.  He 
struggled  for  ward  despei*ately,  and  turning 
the  angle  of  a  rock,  saw  a  dying  fire, 
and  beside  it  a  human  form  merely 
outlined  through  the  snow.  As 
the  dog  was  again  raising  one  of 
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its  ill-oinonod  howls,  Webb  stopped  liini 
s.iva;^-el.V,  and  spi'aiip:  to  the  i)roslnite  fi<^- 
iirc,  whoso  fiice  was  buried  in  its  arm. 

It  was  Hurt.  Webb  phiced  a  liand  tliat 
(i'o!ni>lr(l  \\ko  :\u  aspoii  over  his  brotliei-'s 
heart,  and  witli  a  h)ud  orv  of  joy  felt  its 
ref.nilai'  beat.  lUn't  liad  as  yet  only  suc- 
eunibed  to  sleep,  whieh  in  such  cases  is 
fatal  when  no  help  interposes.  He  again 
lired  twice  to  guide  the  rescuing"  party, 
and  then  with  some  difficulty  caused  Burt 
to  swallow^  a  little  brandy.  He  next  began 
t(^  chafe  his  wrists  with  the  spirits,  to  shake 
him,  and  to  shout  in  liis  ear.  Slowly 
Burt  shook  otr  his  fatal  lethargy,  and  by 
the  time  the  rest  of  the  party  reached  him, 
was  conscious. 

"  Good  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "did  I  go 
lo  sleep  ?  I  vowed  I  would  not  a  hundred 
times.  Nor  would  I  if  I  could  have  moved 
around;  but  I've  sprained  my  ankle,  and 
can't  walk." 

With  infinite  difficulty,  but  with  hearts 
light  and  grateful,  they  carried  him  on  an 
improvised  stretcher  to  the  sled.  Burt 
explained  that  he  had  been  lured  farther 
and  farther  away  by  a  large  eagle  that 
had  kept  just  out  of  range,  and  in  his  ex- 
citement he  had  at  first  paid  no  attention 
to  the  storm.  Finally  its  increasing  fury 
and  the  memory  of  his  distance  from 
home  had  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and 
he  had  struck  out  for  the  West  Point 
road.  Still  he  had  no  fears  or  misgiv- 
ings, but  v/liile  climbing  the  slope  on 
w^hich  he  was  found,  he  slipped,  fell,  and 
in  trying  to  save  himself  came  down  with 
his  whole  weight  on  a  loose  stone,  and 
sprained  his  left  ankle.  He  tried  to  crawl 
and  hobble  forward,  and  for  a  time  gave 
way  to  something  like  panic.  He  soon 
found  that  he  was  using  up  his  strength, 
and  that  he  would  perish  with  the  cold  be- 
fore he  could  make  half  a  mile.  He  then 
crawled  under  the  sheltering  ledge  where 
Webb  discovered  him,  and  by  the  aid  of 
his  good  woodcraft  soon  had  a  fire,  for 
it  was  his  fortune  to  have  some  matches. 
A  dead  and  partially  decayed  tree,  a  knife 
strong  enough  to  cut  the  saplings"  when 
bent  over,  supplied  him  with  fuel.  Final- 
ly the  drowsiness  which  long  exposure  to 
cold  induces  began  to  oppress  him.  He 
fought  against  it  desperately  for  a  time, 
but,  as  events  proved,  was  overpowered. 

"God  bless  you,  Webb!"  he  said,  con- 
cluding his  story.  "You  have  saved  my 
life." 

"We  have  aU  had  a  hand  at  it,"  was 
28* 


the  (iui(^t  reply.      "I  couldn't  liave  done 
anyl  hing  aloiKi." 

Wrapped  up  beyond  the  possibility  of 
further  danger  from  the  cold,  and  roused 
from  time  to  time,  Burt  was  carried  liome- 
ward  as  fast  as  the  drifts  permitted,  the 
horses'  bells  now  chiming  musically  in  the 
still  air. 

As  hour  after  hour  passed  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  do,  Amy  took  Johnnie  on 
her  lap,  and  they  rocked  back  and  forth 
and  cried  together.  Soon  the  heavy  lids 
closed  on  the  little  girl's  eyes,  and  shut 
off  the  tears.  Alf  had  already  coiled  up 
on  a  lounge  and  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 
Maggie  took  up  the  little  girl,  laid  her 
down  beside  him,  and  covered  them  w^ell 
from  the  draughts  that  the  furious  gale 
drove  through  every  crack  and  cranny  of 
the  old  house,  glad  that  they  had  found 
a  happy  oblivion.  Amy  then  crept  to  a 
footstool  at  Mrs.  Clifford's  side — the  place 
where  she  had  so  often  seen  the  youth 
whom  the  storm  she  now  almost  began  to 
believe  had  swept  from  them  forever — and 
she  bowed  her  head  on  the  old  lady's  thin 
hand  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"Don't  give  way  so,  darling,"  said  the 
mother,  as  her  other  hand  stroked  the 
brown  hair.  ' '  God  is  greater  than  the 
storm.  We  have  prayed,  and  we  now 
feel  that  He  w^ill  do  w^hat  is  best." 

' '  Oh,  that  I  had  your  faith !" 

"It  will  come  in  time  —  when  long 
years  have  taught  you  His  goodness." 

She  slowly  wiped  her  eyes,  and  stole  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Clifford.  His  earlier  half- 
desperate  restlessness  had  passed  away, 
and  he  sat  quietly  in  his  chair  gazing  into 
the  fire,  occasionally  wiping  a  tear  from 
his  eyes,  and  again  looking  upward  with 
an  expression  of  sublime  submission. 
Soon,  as  if  conscious  of  her  w^ondering  ob- 
servation, he  said,  "  Come  to  me.  Amy." 

She  stood  beside  him,  and  he  drew  her 
close  as  he  continued: 

"My  child,  one  of  the  hardest  lessons 
we  can  learn  in  this  world  is  to  say,  '  Not 
my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.'  I  have 
lived  fourscore  years,  and  yet  I  could  not 
say  it  at  first ;  but  now"  (with  a  calm 
glance  heavenward)  ' '  I  can  say,  '  My 
Father,  Thy  will  be  done.'  If  He  takes 
Burt,  He  has  given  us  you;"  and  he 
kissed  her  so  tenderly  that  she  bowed 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
brokenly, 

"You  are  my  father  in  very  truth." 
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"Yes,"  was  his  quiet  response. 

Then  she  stal*  back  to  her  seat.  There 
was  a  Presence  in  the  room  that  filled  her 
with  awe,  anu  yet  banished  her  former 
overwhelming  dread  and  g-rief. 

They  watched  and  waited;  there  was 
no  sound  in  the  room  except  the  soft 
crackle  of  the  fire,  and  Amy  thought  deep- 
ly on  the  noble  example  before  her  of 
calm,  trustful  waiting.  At  last  she  be- 
came conscious  that  the  house  was  grow- 
ing strangely  still;  the  faint  tick  of  the 
great  clock  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs 
struck  her  ear;  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
wind  had  ceased.  Bewildered,  she  rose 
softly  and  went  to  Maggie's  room,  and 
found  that  the  tired  mother  in  watching 
over  her  children  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
chair.  She  lifted  a  curtain,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when  she  saw 
that  the  trees  that  had  been  writhing  and 
moaning  in  the  gale  now  stood  w^hite  and 
spectral  as  the  lamp-light  fell  upon  them. 
When  had  the  wind  ceased?  It  seemed 
as  if  the  calm  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
spirit  had  extended  to  nature;  that  the 
storm  had  hushed  its  rude  clamor  even 
while  it  continued.  From  the  window 
she  watched  the  white  flakes  flutter 
through  the  light  she  knew  not  how 
long ;  the  old  clock  chimed  out  midnight, 
and  then,  faint  and  far  away,  she  thought 
she  heard  the  sleigh-bells.  With  swift, 
silent  tread,  she  rushed  to  a  side  door  and 
threw  it  open.  Yes,  clear  and  distinct 
she  now  heard  them  on  the  mountain 
road.  With  a  low  cry  she  returned  and 
wakened  Maggie,  then  flew  to  the  old  peo- 
ple, and  with  a  voice  that  she  tried  in 
vain  to  steady,  said,  "They  are  coming." 

Mr.  Clifford  started  up,  and  was  about  to 
rush  from  the  room,  but  paused  a  moment 
irresolutely,  then  returned,  sat  down  by 
his  wife,  and  put  his  arm  around  her. 
He  was  true  to  his  first  love.  The  in- 
valid had  grown  faint  and  white,  but  his 
touch  and  presence  were  the  cordials  she 
needed. 

Amy  fled  back  to  the  side  door,  and  the 
sled  soon  appeared.  There  was  no  light 
at  this  entrance,  and  she  was  unobserved. 
She  saw  them  begin  to  lift  some  one  out, 
and  she  dashed  through  an  intervening 
drift  nearly  to  her  waist.  Webb  felt  a 
hand  close  on  his  arm  with  a  grip  that  he 
long  remembered. 

"Burt  ?"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  agonized 
inquiry. 

"Heigh-ho,  Amy,"  said  the  much-muf- 


fled figure  that  they  were  taking  from  the 
sleigh ;   "  I'm  all  right. " 

In  strong  reaction,  the  girl  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  Webb  supported  her.  He 
felt  that  she  trembled  and  clung  almost 
helplessly  to  him. 

"Why,  Amy,"  he  said,  gently,  "you 
will  take  your  death  out  here  in  the  cold 
and  snow;"  and  leaving  the  others  to  care 
for  Burt,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried her  in. 

"Thank  God,  he's  safe,"  she  murmur- 
ed. "Oh,  we  have  waited  so  long! 
There,  I'm  better  now,"  she  said,  hastily, 
and  with  a  swift  color  coming  into  her 
pale  cheeks,  as  they  reached  the  door. 

' '  You  must  not  expose  yourself  so  again, 
sister  Amy." 

' '  I  thought — I  thought  when  you  began 
to  lift  Burt  out — "  But  she  could  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

' '  He  has  only  sprained  his  ankle.  Go 
tell  mother." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  joy  like  that  which 
fills  loving  hearts  when  the  lost  is  found. 
It  is  so  pure  and  exalted  that  it  is  one  of 
the  ecstasies  of  heaven.  It  would  be  hard 
to  describe  how  the  old  house  waked  up 
with  its  sudden  accession  of  life — life  that 
was  so  warm  and  vivid  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  shadow  of  death.  There 
were  murmured  thanksgivings  as  feet  hur- 
ried to  and  fro,  and  an  opening  fire  of  ques- 
tions, which  Maggie  checked  by  saying: 

' '  Possess  your  souls  in  patience.  Burt's 
safe — that's  enough  to  know  until  he  is 
cared  for,  and  my  half -famished  husband 
and  the  rest  get  their  breath  and  supper. 
Pretty  soon  we  can  all  sit  down,  for  I 
want  a  chance  to  hear  too." 

"And  no  one  has  a  better  right,  Mag- 
gie," said  her  husband,  chafing  his  hands 
over  the  fire.  ' '  After  what  we'  ve  seen  to- 
night, this  place  is  the  very  abode  of  com- 
fort, and  you  its  presiding  genius;"  and 
Leonard  beamed  and  thawed  until  the  air 
grew  tropical  around  him. 

At  Mrs.  Clifford's  request  (for  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  not  best  to  cross  the  inva- 
lid), Burt  was  carried  in  the  rocking-chair, 
wherein  he  had  been  placed  to  her  room 
and  received  a  greeting  from  his  parents 
that  brought  tears  to  the  young  fellow's 
eyes.  Dr.  Marvin  soon  did  all  within 
his  power  at  that  stage  for  the  sprained 
ankle  and  frost-bitten  fingers,  the  mother 
advising,  and  feeling  that  she  was  still  car- 
ing for  her  boy  as  she  had  done  a  dozen 
years  before.    Then  Burt  was  carried  back 
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to  \\n)  (linin«^' moin,  wln^ro  ull  soon  wore 
<Tjitli('re(l.  'VUv.  t:il)l(^  <rro;in(Hl  under  Majif- 
^io's  ])onntirnl  provision,  and  hirnp-linlit 
and  firc-li<»lit  revealed  a  <:,^r()iip  upon  vvliicli 
fell  tlie  richer  lij^lit  of  a  ^o-reat  joy. 

Burl  was  ravenously  liunjT-ry,  but  the 
doctor  i)ut  him  on  limited  diet,  remarkin^^, 
"  You  can  soon  make  up  for  lost  time." 
lie  and  Leonard,  however,  made  such 
havoc  that  Amy  ])retended  to  be  a^^^hast; 
but  she  soon  noted  that  Webb  ate  sparing- 
ly, that  his  face  was  not  only  scratched 
and  torn,  but  almost  ha^^^ard,  and  that  he 
was  unusually  quiet.  The  reasons  were 
soon  a])parent.  When  all  were  helped,  and 
Mag<:^ie  had  a  chance  to  sit  down,  she  said : 

*'  Now  tell  us  about  it.  We  just  heard 
enouo^h  when  you  first  arrived  to  curdle 
our  blood.  How  in  the  world,  Burt,  did 
you  allow  yourself  to  get  caught  in  such 
a  storm?" 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  this  confounded 
sprain,  I  should  have  come  out  all  right;" 
and  then  followed  the  details  with  which 
the  reader  is  acquainted,  although  little 
could  be  got  out  of  Webb. 

"  The  upshot  of  it  all  is,"  said  Leonard, 
as  he  beamed  uj^on  the  party  with  ineffa- 
ble content,  "between  mother's  praying 
and  Webb's  looking,  Burt  is  here,  not 
much  the  worse  for  his  eagle  hunt." 

They  w^ould  not  hear  of  the  doctor's  de- 
parture, and  very  soon  afterward  old  Mr. 
Clifford  gathered  them  around  the  family 
altar  in  a  thanksgiving  prayer  that  moist- 
ened every  eye. 

Then  all  prepared  for  the  rest  so  sorely 
needed.  As  Webb  went  to  the  hall  to 
hang  up  his  gun.  Amy  saw,  that  he  stag- 
gered in  his  almost  mortal  weariness,  and 
she  followed  him. 

"There  are  your  colors,  Amy,"  he  said, 
laughingly,  taking  her  scarf  from  an  in- 
ner pocket.  "I  wore  it  till  an  envious 
scrub-oak  tore  it  off.  It  was  of  very  great 
help  to  me— the  scarf,  not  the  oak." 

' '  Webb, "  she  said,  earnestly, ' '  you  can't 
disguise  the  truth  from  me  by  any  such 
light  words.  You  are  half  dead  from  ex- 
haustion. I've  been  watching  you  ever 
since  your  return.  You  are  ill— you  have 
gone  beyond  your  strength,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  it  all  I  let  you  carry  me  in.  Oh 
dear !  I'm  so  worried  about  you !" 

"It's  wonderfully  nice  to  have  a  little 
sister  to  worry  about  a  fellow." 

"But  can't  I  do  something  for  you? 
You've  thought  about  everybody,  and  no 
one  thinks  for  you." 


"  You  have,  and  so  have  the  rc^st,  as  far 
as  there  was  occasion.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  wan  and  weary  you  look.  Oh,  Amy, 
our  home  is  so  much  more  to  us  since  you 
came !" 

"What  would  our  home  be  to  us  to- 
night, Webb,  were  it  not  for  you!  And 
I  said  you  took  Burt's  danger  too  coolly. 
How  I  have  reproached  myself  for  those 
words !  God  bless  you,  Webb !  you  did  not 
resent  them;  and  you  saved  Burt;"  and 
she  impulsively  put  her  arm  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  then  fled  to  her 
room. 

The  philosophical  Webb  might  have 
had  much  to  think  about  that  night  had 
he  been  in  an  analytical  mood,  for  by 
some  magic  his  sense  of  utter  weariness 
was  marvellously  relieved.  With  a  low 
laugh,  he  thought, 

"I'd  be  tempted  to  cross  the  mountains 
again  for  such  a  reward." 

GLIMPSES  OF  EMERSON. 

THE  perfect  consistency  of  a  truly  great 
life,  where  inconsistencies  of  speech 
appear  at  once  harmonized  by  the  beauty 
of  the  whole,  gives  even  to  a  slight  inci- 
dent the  value  of  a  bit  of  mosaic  which, 
if  omitted,  would  leave  a  gap  in  the  pic- 
ture. Therefore  we  never  tire  of  "Whis- 
perings" and  "Talks"  and  "Walks"  and 
"Letters"  relating  to  the  friends  of  our 
imagination,  if  not  of  our  fireside,  and  in 
so  far  as  such  fragments  bring  men  and 
women  of  achievement  nearer  to  our  daily 
lives,  without  degrading  them,  they  warm 
and  cheer  us  with  something  of  their  own 
beloved  and  human  presences. 

This  feeling  explains  the  publication  of 
so  many  of  these  side  lights  on  the  lives 
of  what  Emerson  himself  calls  "superior 
people,"  and  the  following  glimpses  will 
only  confirm  what  he  expresses  of  such  na- 
tures when  he  says,  "In  all  the  superior 
people  I  have  met  I  notice  directness, 
truth  spoken  more  truly,  as  if  everything 
of  obstruction,  of  malformation,  had  been 
trained  away." 

In  reading  the  correspondence  between 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  few  readers  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  generosity 
shown  by  Emerson  in  giving  his  time  and 
thought  without  stint  to  the  publication 
of  Carlyle's  books  in  this  country.  Nor 
was  this  the  single  instance  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  his  friends. 
In  a  brief  memoir,  lately  printed,  of  Jones 
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Very,  as  an  introduction  to  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  we  find  a  like  record  there. 

After  the  depth  of  Thorean,  Emerson 
spared  no  trouble  to  himself  that  his 
friend's  papers  might  be  properly  present- 
ed to  the  reading-  world.  He  wrote  to  his 
publisher,  Mr.  Fields  :  "I  send  all  the 
poems  of  Thoreau  which  I  think  ought  to 
go  with  the  letters.  These  are  the  best 
verses,  and  no  other  whole  piece  quite  con- 
tents me.  I  think  you  must  be  content  with 
a  little  book,  since  it  is  so  good.  I  do  not 
like  to  print  either  the  prison  piece  or  the 
John  Brown  with  these  clear  sky-born 
letters  and  poems."  After  all  his  labor 
and  his  care,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  consultation  with  Thoreau's  sister, 
and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
leave  out  some  of  the  tender  personalities 
which  had  grown  more  dear  to  her  since 
her  brother's  death,  and  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  selection.  She  said  that 
she  was  sure  Mr.  Emerson  was  not  pleased 
at  tlie  restorations  she  made  after  his 
careful  work  of  elimination  was  finished, 
but  he  was  too  courteous  and  kind  to  say 
much,  or  to  insist  on  his  own  way;  he 
only  remarked,  "You  have  spoiled  my 
Greek  statue."  Neither  was  he  himself 
altogether  contented  with  his  work,  and 
shortly  afterward  said  he  would  like  to 
include  "The  Maiden  in  the  East,"  "part- 
ly because  it  was  written  of  Mrs.  W n, 

and  partly  because  other  persons  like  it  so 
well." 

"I  looked  over  the  poems  again  and 
again,"  he  said,  "and  at  last  reserved  but 
ten,  finding  some  blemish  in  all  the  others 
which  prevented  them  from  seeming  per- 
fect to  me.  How  grand  is  his  poem  about 
the  mountains!  As  it  is  said  of  Goethe 
that  he  never  spoke  of  the  stars  but  with 
respect,  so  we  may  say  of  Thoreau  and  the 
mountains. "  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  Thoreau's  sister  to  sympathize  with  such 
a  tribunal,  especially  when  the  same  clear 
judgment  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
letters. 

Even  touching  the  contract  for  publica- 
tion he  was  equally  painstaking — far  more 
so  than  for  his  own  affairs.  He  wrote,  "I 
inclose  the  first  form  of  contract,  as  you 
requested,  with  the  alterations  suggested 
by  Miss  Thoreau."  After  this  follows 
a  careful  reiteration  in  his  own  hand- 
writing of  such  alterations  as  were  de- 
sired. The  early  loss  of  Thoreau  and 
his  love  for  him  were  the  root  and  flow- 
er which  brought  forth  fruit  in  his  no- 


ble discourse  on  "Immortality."  Happy 
were  they  who  heard  him  deliver  those 
words,  of  which  the  printed  page  preserves 
the  body,  but  the  spirit  with  which  it 
was  delivered  can  not  be  reproduced!. 
He  wrote,  the  day  after  Thoreau's  death, 
to  Mr.   Fields :     ' '  Come   to-morrow  and 

bring  to  my  house.     We  will  give 

you  a  very  early  dinner.  Mr.  Channing 
is  to  write  a  hymn  or  dirge  for  the 
funeral,  which  is  to  be  from  the  church  at 
three  o'clock.  I  am  to  make  an  address, 
and  probably  Mr.  Alcott  may  say  some- 
thing." This  was  the  only  announcement, 
the  only  time  for  x^reparation.  Thoreau's 
body  lay  in  the  porch,  and  his  town's-peo- 
ple  filled  the  church,  but  Emerson  made 
the  simple  ceremony  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  present.  Re- 
specting the  publication  of  this  address  I 
find  the  following  entry  in  a  diary  of  the 
time :  ' '  We  have  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Em- 
erson to  publish  his  new  volume,  contain- 
ing his  address  upon  Henry  Thoreau  ;  but 
he  is  careful  of  words,  and  finds  many  to 
be  considered  again  and  again,  until  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  extort  a  manuscript 
from  his  hands." 

There  is  a  brief  note  among  the  few  let- 
ters I  have  found,  respecting  the  poetry  of 
some  other  writer  whose  name  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  in  the  publication  of  whose  work 
Emerson  was  evidently  interested.  He 
writes:  "I  have  made  the  fewest  changes 
I  could.  So  do  not  shock  the  amour 
propre  of  the  poet,  and  yet  strike  out  the 
bad  words.  You  must,  please,  if  it  comes 
to  question,  keep  my  agency  out  of  sight, 
and  he  will  easily  persuade  himself  that 
your  compositor  has  grown  critical,  and 
struck  out  the  rough  syllables." 

Emerson  stood,  as  it  were,  the  champion 
of  American  letters,  and  whatever  found 
notice  at  all  challenged  his  serious  scru- 
tiny. The  soul  and  purpose  must  be  there ; 
he  must  find  one  line  to  win  his  sympathy, 
and  tlien  it  was  given  with  a  whole  heart. 
He  said  one  day  at  breakfast  that  he  had 
found  a  young  man !  A  youth  in  the  far 
West  had  written  him,  and  inclosed  some 
verses,  asking  for  his  criticism.  Among 
them  was  the  following  line,  which  Emer- 
son said  proved  him  to  be  a  poet,  and  he 
should  watch  his  career  in  future  with 
interest : 

'  Life  is  a  flame  whose  splendor  hides  the  base.' 

We  can  imagine  the  kindly  letter  which 
answered  the  appeal,  and  how  the  future 
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of  Lhatyoiitli  was  bri^liiorKul  by  it.  "Em- 
erson's youn<2:  nuiri"  was  a  constant  joke 
arnonf?  Lis  Triends,  because  he  was  con- 
stantly filled  with  a  large  hope;  and  his 
fi'i(Mid  of  the  one  line  was  not  by  any 
mejins  his  only  discovery. 

His  IVeliii':'-  respoctino- the  literary  work 
of  men  nearer  to  him  was  not  always 
one  of  satisfaction.  When  Hawthorne's 
volume  of  English  Sketches  was  printed, 
he  said,  "It  is  pellucid,  but  not  deep"; 
and  he  cut  out  the  dedication  and  let- 
ter to  Franklin  Pierce,  which  offended 
him.  The  two  men  were  so  unlike  that 
it  seemed  a  strange  fate  which  brought 
them  together  in  one  small  town.  An 
understanding  of  each  other's  methods 
or  points  of  view  was  an  impossibility. 
Emerson  spoke  once  with  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  distance  which  separated 
Hawthorne  and  himself.  They  utterly 
disagreed  upon  politics  and  every  theory 
of  life. 

Mr.  Fields  was  suggesting  to  Emerson 
one  day  that  he  should  give  a  series  of 
lectures,  when,  as  they  were  discussing  the 
topics  to  be  chosen,  Emerson  said:  "One 
shall  be  on  the  Doctrine  of  Leasts,  and  one 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Mosts;  one  shall  be 
about  Brook  Farm,  for  ever  since  Haw- 
thorne's ghastly  and  untrue  account  of 
that  community,  in  his  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance^ I  have  desired  to  give  what  I  think 
the  true  account  of  it." 

Sometimes,  also,  he  had  keen  discussions 
and  differences  with  Henry  James.  One 
day  he  appeared  shocked  at  some  of  the 
doctrines  advanced  by  Mr.  James,  and 
the  conversation  was  dyingj  when  Emer- 
son's sister,  who  was  present,  took  a  chair, 
and  planting  it  directly  in  front  of  James, 
said,  "Let  me  confront  the  monster"; 
whereupon  the  topic  was  resumed,  and 
they  parted  great  friends. 

He  had  many  reservations  also  with 
regard  to  Dickens.  He  could  not  easily 
forgive  any  one  who  made  him  laugh  im- 
moderately. The  first  reading  of  Dr. 
Marigold  in  Boston  w^as  an  exciting  oc- 
casion, and  Emerson  was  invited  to  assist. 
After  the  reading  he  sat  talking  until  a 
very  late  hour,  for  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  novelty  and  artistic  perfection 
of  the  performance.  His  usual  calm  had 
quite  broken  down  under  it ;  he  had  laugh- 
ed as  if  he  might  crumble  to  pieces,  his  face 
wearing  an  expression  of  absolute  pain ;  in- 
deed, the  scene  was  so  strange  that  it  was 
mirth-provoking  to  those  who  were  near. 


But  when  we  n^turned  home  he  question- 
ed and  pondered  much  upon  Dickens 
himself.  Finally  he  said:  "I  am  afraid 
he  has  too  much  talent  for  his  genius;  it 
is  a  fearful  locomotive  to  which  he  is 
bound,  and  he  can  never  be  freed  from  it 
nor  set  at  rest.  You  see  him  quite  wrong 
evidently,  and  would  persuade  me  that 
he  is  a  genial  creature,  full  of  sweetness 
and  amenities,  and  superior  to  his  talents ; 
but  I  fear  he  is  harnessed  to  them.  He  is 
too  consummate  an  artist  to  have  a  thread 
of  nature  left.  He  daunts  me.  I  have 
not  the  key."     When  Mr.  Fields  came  in 

he  repeated:  " would  persuade  me 

that  Dickens  is  a  man  easy  to  communicate 
with,  sympathetic  and  accessible  to  his 
friends ;  but  her  eyes  do  not  see  clearly  in 
this  matter,  I  am  sure!" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tenor  of  his 
way  was  largely  stayed  by  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  others,  often  far  beyond 
their  worth.  He  gilded  his  friends  with 
his  own  sunshine.  He  wrote  to  his  pub- 
lisher :  ' '  Give  me  leave  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted  with  "   (still    unknown    to 

fame),  "who  has  written  a  poem  which 
he  now  thinks  of  publishing.  It  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  serious  and  original  work 
of  great  and  various  merit,  with  high  in- 
tellectual power  in  accosting  the  questions 
of  modern  thought,  full  of  noble  senti- 
ment, and  especially  rich  in  fancy,  and  in 
sensibility  to  natural  beauty.  I  remem- 
ber that  while  reading  it  I  thought  it  a 
welcome  proof,  and  still  more  a  prediction, 
of  American  culture.  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  any  cavils  I  made  on  the  manu- 
script I  read,  as  assures  me  that  he 

has  lately  revised  and  improved  the  origi- 
nal draft.  I  hope  you  will  like  the  poem 
as  heartily  as  I  did." 

I  find  a  record  of  one  very  warm  day 
in  Boston  in  July  when,  in  spite  of  the 
heat,  Mr.  Emerson  came  to  dine  with  us : 

"Hetalkedmnch  of  Forcey  the  Willson,  whose 
geoius  he  thought  akiu  to  Dante's,  and  says 
E H agrees  with  hira  in  this,  or  pos- 
sibly suggested  it,  she  having  been  one  of  the 
best  readers  and  lovers  of  Dante  outside  the 
rex>uted  scholars.  '  But  he  is  not  fertile.  A 
man  at  his  time  should  be  doing  new  things.' 

^  Yes,'  said , '  I  fear  he  never  will  do  much 

more.'  '  Why,  how  old  is  he  V  asked  Emerson ; 
and  hearing  he  was  about  thirty-five,  he  re- 
plied, with  a  smile,  '  There  is  hope  till  forty- 
five.'  He  spoke  also  of  Tennyson  and  Carlyle 
as  the  two  men  connected  with  literature  in 
England  who  were  most  satisfactory  to  meet, 
and  better  than  their  books.     His  respect  for 
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literature  in  these  degenerate  days  is  absolute. 
It  is  religion  and.  life,  and  he  reiterates  this 
in  every  possible  form.  Speaking  of  Jones 
Very,  he  said  he  s(  3med  to  have  no  right  to  his 
rhymes;  they  did  not  sing  to  him,  but  he  was 
divinely  led  to  them,  and  thev  alwaj^s  surprised 
you." 

We  were  much  pleased  and  amused  at 
his  quaint  expressions  of  admiration  for  a 
mutual  friend  in  New  York  at  whose  hospi- 
table house  we  had  all  received  cordial  en- 
tertainment. He  said:  "The  great  Hin- 
doo, Hatim  Tayi,  was  nothing*  by  the  side 
of  such  hospitality  as  hers.  Hatim  Tayi 
would  soon  lose  his  reputation."  His 
appreciation  of  the  poems  of  H.  H.  was 
often  expressed.  He  made  her  the  key- 
note of  a  talk  one  day  upon  the  poetry 
of  women.  The  poems  entitled  "Joy," 
' '  Thought, "  ' '  Ariadne, "  he  liked  especial- 
ly. Of  Mrs.  Hemans  he  found  many 
poems  which  still  survive,  and  he  believed 
must  always  live. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  one  of  the  minds 
and  men  to  whom  he  constantly  reverted 
with  pleasure.  Every  traveller  was  asked 
for  the  last  news  of  him,  and  when  an 
English  professor  connected  with  the  same 
university  as  Arnold,  Avhom  Emerson  had 
been  invited  to  meet,  was  asked  the  inevi- 
table question,  and  found  to  know  nothing, 
Emerson  turned  away  from  him,  and  lost 
all  interest  in  his  conversation.  A  few 
days  afterward  some  one  was  heard  to  say, 
"Mr.  Emerson,  how  did  you  like  Profess- 
or — r 

"Let  me  see," he  replied;  "is  not  he 
the  man  who  was  at  the  same  university 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  and  who  could  tell 
us  nothing  of  him  ?" 

"How  about  Matthew  Arnold?"  he 
said  to  B on  his  return  from  England. 

"I  did  not  see  him,"  was  the  somewhat 
cool  reply. 

"Yes!  but  he  is  one  of  the  men  one 
wishes  not  to  lose  sight  of,"  said  Emerson. 

"Arnold  has  written  a  few  good  es- 
says," rejoined  the  other,  "  but  his  talk 
about  Homer  is  all  nonsense." 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Emerson;  "it  is 
good,  every  word  of  it!" 

When  the  lecture  on  Brook  Farm  real- 
ly came,  it  was  full  of  wit  and  charm,  as 
well  as  of  the  truth  he  so  seriously  desired 
to  convey.  The  audience  was  like  a  firm, 
elastic  wall,  against  which  he  threw  the 
balls  of  his  wit,  while  they  bounded  pret- 
tily back  into  his  hand.  Almost  the  first 
thing  he  said  was  quoted  from  Horatio 


Greenough,  whom  he  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  our  country.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  elusive  and  difficult  to 
retain  than  Emerson's  wit.  It  pierces  and 
is  gone.  Some  of  the  broader  touches, 
such  as  the  clothes-pins  dropping  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Brook  Farm  gentlemen 
as  they  danced  in  the  evening,  were  appar- 
ent to  all,  and  irresistible.  Nothing  could 
be  more  amusing  than  the  boyish  pettish- 
ness  with  which,  in  speaking  of  the  rare- 
ness of  best  company,  he  said,  ' '  We  often 
found  ourselves  left  to  the  society  of  cats 
and  fools." 

Emerson  was  always  faithful  to  his 
appreciation  of  Channing's  poems.  When 
"  Monadnock"  was  written,  he  made  a 
special  visit  to  Boston  to  talk  it  over,  and 
the  fine  lines  of  Channing  were  always 
ready  in  his  memory,  to  come  to  the  front 
when  called  for.  His  love  and  loyalty  to 
Elizabeth  Hoar  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  however  imperfect  a  rehearsal  of  his 
valued  companionships.  One  morning  at 
breakfast  I  heard  him  describing  her  at- 
tributes and  personality  in  the  most  ten- 
der and  engaging  way  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  who 
had  never  known  her,  which  I  would  give 
much  to  be  able  to  reproduce. 

Emerson's  truthfulness  was  often  the 
cause  of  mirth  even  to  himself.  I  re- 
member that  he  thought  he  did  not  care 
for  the  work  of  Bayard  Taylor,  but  he 
confessed  one  day  with  sly  ruefulness 
that  he  had  taken  up  the  last  Atlantic 
by  chance,  and  found  there  some  noble 
hexameters  upon  "November,"  and  "I 
said  to  myself,  '  Ah !  who  is  this  ?  this  is 
as  good  as  Clough. '  When  to  my  aston- 
ishment, and  not  a  little  to  my  discomfi- 
ture, I  discovered  they  were  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's !  But  how  about  this  '  Faust'  ?  We 
have  had  Dante  done  over  and  over,  and 
even  now  done  I  see  again  by  a  new  hand, 
and  Homer  forever  being  done,  and  now 
'Faust'!  I  quarrel  somewhat  with  the 
overmuch  labor  spent  upon  these  transla- 
tions, but  first  of  all  I  quarrel  with  Goethe. 
'  Faust'  is  unpleasant  to  me.  The  very 
flavor  of  the  poem  repels  me,  and  makes 
me  wish  to  turn  away."  The  Divina 
Commedia,  too,  he  continued,  was  a  poem 
too  terrible  to  him  to  read.  He  had  nev- 
er been  able  to  finish  it.  It  is  probable  that 
poor  translations  of  both  '  Faust'  and  Dante 
read  in  early  youth  were  at  the  bottom  of 
these  opinions. 

Emerson  was  a  true  appreciator  of  Wal- 
ter Scott.     At  one  of  the  Saturday  Club 
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(iiiiiH'i's  it  Wits  su^^^'-csicd  that  WaIt(M' 
S(H)tt  l>c  luado  tlio  subj(»ct  of  conversation, 
;i»id  the  occasion  be  considered  as  liis 
hirtliday.  Ktnerson  spoke  witli  brilliant 
circct  t\v<)  oi'  tliree  times.  He  was  lirst 
called  out  by  liis  friend  Jnd.n-e  Hoar,  who 
said  h(^  was  ciioppin*^  wood  that  morning 
ill  his  wood-shed,  wiien  Emerson  canu;  in 
and  said  so  many  deli«^htful  things  about 
Sir  Walter  that  if  he  would  now  repeat  to 
Ihe  table  only  a  portion  of  the  excellent 
sayin<j:s  heard  in  the  wood-shed  he  would 
(i(  lio-lit  tliein  all.  Emerson  rose,  and,  re- 
ferring- ])leasantly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
jiido^e's  imagination,  began  by  expressing 
his  sense  of  gratitude  to  Walter  Scott,  and 
concluded  a  fine  analysis  of  his  work  by 
saying  that  the  root  and  gist  of  his  genius 
was  to  be  found,  in  his  opinion,  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy. 

Emerson  was  no  lover  of  the  sentiment- 
al school.  The  sharp  arrow  of  his  wit 
found  a  legitimate  target  there.  Of  one 
person  in  especial,  whom  we  all  knew  and 
valued  for  extraordinary  gifts,  he  said: 
" is  irreclaimable.  The  sentimental- 
ists are  the  most  dangerous  of  the  insane, 
for  they  can  not  be  shut  up  in  asylums." 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  his  own  work 
before  committing  himself  to  print  was 
limitless.  I  have  referred  to  this  already 
in  speaking  of  the  publication  of  his  ad- 
dress after  the  death  of  Thoreau.  Some- 
times in  joke  a  household  committee  would 
be  formed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  essays, 
and  get  them  out  of  his  hands.  The 
"May-day"  poem  was  long  in  reaching  its 
home  in  print.  There  were  references  to 
it  from  year  to  year,  but  liQ  could  never 
be  satisfied  to  yield  it  up.  In  April,  1865, 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  he  dined  with 
us,  full  of  what  he  said  was  "a  great  joy 
to  the  world,  not  alone  to  our  little  Amer- 
ica." That  day  he  brought  what  he  then 
called  some  verses  on  Spring  to  read  to 
us,  but  when  the  reading  was  ended,  he 
said  they  were  far  "too  fragmentary  to 
satisfy  him,"  and  quietly  folded  them  up 
and  carried  them  away  again. 

This  feeling  of  unreadiness  to  print 
sprang  as  much  from  the  wonderful  mod- 
esty as  from  the  sincerity  of  his  character. 
He  wrote  shortly  after  to  his  publisher : 

"  I  have  the  more  cleliglit  in  your  marked 
overestimate  of  my  poem  that  I  had  been  vexed 
with  a  belief  that  what  skill  I  had  in  whistling 
was  nearly  or  quite  gone,  and  that  I  might 
henceforth  content  mj  self  with  gnttnral  con- 
sonauts  or  dissonants,  and  not  attempt  warb- 


liii}^.  On  tins  .sti(Mi;;tli  ofyour  not(;,  I  am  work- 
ing awjiy  at  my  hist  pages  of  liiyme.  Jiut 
Ihi.s  has  ))C(!n  and  is  a  \v(;ek  of  company.  Yet 
I  KJiall  do  the  host  1  can  with  the  (piartcrs  of 
hours." 

Again,  with  his  mind  upon  tlie  "May- 
day" poem,  he  wrote: 

"  I  have  long  seen  with  some  terror  the  neces- 
sity closing  round  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  resist- 
ance, tliat  shall  iiold  mo  from  liome.  It  now 
seems  lixed  to  the  '20th  or  21st  March.  I  had 
only  consented  to  1st  March.  But  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  my  agent  it  would  still  turn  out 
that  the  i)rimary  engagements  made  a  year 
ago,  and  to  which  the  others  were  only  ap- 
pendages— the  primaries,  St. Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Pittsburgh — must  needs  thrust  themselves 
into  March,  and  without  remedy.  But  I  can 
not  allow  the  'May-day'  to  come  till  I  come. 
There  were  a  few  indispensable  corrections 
made  and  sent  to  the  printer,  which  he  re- 
served to  be  corrected  on  the  jdates,  but  of 
which  no  revise  was  ever  sent  to  me ;  and  as 
good  publish  no  book  as  leave  these  errata  un- 
expunged.  Then  there  is  one  quatrain,  to 
which  his  notice  was  not  called,  for  which  I 
wish  to  substitute  another.  So  I  entreat  you 
not  to  finish  the  book  except  for  the  fire  until 
I  come.  As  the  public  did  not  die  for  the  book 
on  the  1st  January,  I  presume  they  can  sustain 
its  absence  on  the  1st  April.  .  .  .  Though  I  do 
not  know  that  your  courage  will  really  hold 
out  to  publish  it  on  the  1st  April  if  I  were 
quite  ready." 

Again  in  the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  his 
editor  and  publisher : 

"  You  ask  in  your  last  note  for  '  Leasts  and 
Mosts'  for  the  Atlantic.  You  have  made  me  so 
popular  hy  your  brilliant  advertising  and  ar- 
rangements (I  will  say,  not  knowing  how  to 
qualify  your  social  skill)  that  I  am  daily  re- 
ceiving invitations  to  read  lectures  far  and 
near,  and  some  of  these  I  accept,  and  must 
therefore  keep  the  readable  lectures  by  me  for 
a  time,  though  I  doubt  not  that  this  mite,  like 
the  mountain,  will  fall  into  the  Atlaniic  at 
last.  Ever  your  debtor, 

"  R.  W.  Emerson." 

At  another  time  he  wrote : 

"  I  received  the  account  rendered  of  the 
Blue  and  Gold  Edition  of  the  Essays  and  Poems. 
I  keep  the  paper  hefore  me,  and  study  it  now 
and  then  to  see  if  you  have  lost  money  by  the 
transaction,  and  my  prevailing  impression  is 
that  you  have." 

It  was  seldom  he  showed  a  sincere  will- 
ingness or  desire  to  print.  One  day,  how- 
ever (it  was  in  1863),  he  came  in  bringing  a 
poem  he  had  written  concerning  his  elder 
brother,  who,  he  said,  was  a  rare  man, 
and  whose  memory  richly  deserved  some 
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tribute.  He  did  not  know  if  he  could 
linish  it,  but  he  wftuld  like  to  print  that. 
It  was  about  the  same  period  that  he  came 
to  town  and  tock  a  room  at  the  Parker 
House,  bringing  with  him  the  unfinished 
sketch  of  a  few  verses  which  he  wished 
Mr.  Fields  to  hear.  He  drew  a  small  table 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was 
still  in  disorder  (a  former  occupant  hav- 
ing slept  there  the  previous  night),  and 
then  read  aloud  the  lines  he  proposed  to 
give  to  the  press.  They  were  written  on 
separate  slips  of  paper,  which  were  flying 
loosely  about  the  room  and  under  the  bed. 
A  question  arose  of  the  title,  when  Mr. 
Fields  suggested  "Voluntaries,"  which 
was  cordially  accepted  and  finally  adopted. 
He  was  ever  seeking  suggestions,  and 
ready  to  accept  corrections.  He  wrote  to 
his  publisher: 

"  I  thank  you  for  both  the  correctious,  and 
acce.pt  theni  both,  though  in  reading,  one  would 
always  say,  ^  You  pet/  so  iDlease  write,  though 
I  grudge  it,  [Thou  pet],  and  [mass],  and  [min- 
ster]. Please  also  to  write  [arctic]  in  the 
second  line  with  small  [a]  if,  as  I  think,  it  is 
now  written  large  [A].  And  I  forgot,  I  be- 
lieve, to  strike  out  a  needless  series  of  quota- 
tion commas  with  which  the  printing  was  en- 
cumbered." 

His  painstaking  never  relaxed,  even 
when  he  was  to  read  a  familiar  lecture  to 
an  uncritical  audience.  He  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  members  of  the  Young  La- 
dies' Saturday  Morning  Club  to  read  one 
of  his  essays  in  their  parlor.  This  he 
kindly  consented  to  do,  as  well  as  to  pass 
the  previous  night  with  his  friends  in 
Charles  Street,  and  read  to  them  an  un- 
published paper,  which  he  called  ' '  Anita. " 
Some  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  keeping  both  the  engage- 
ments, he  wrote  as  follows : 

"Dear  Mrs.  F.,  —  I  mean  surely  to  obey 
your  first  command,  namely,  for  the  visit  to 
you  on  Friday  evening  next,  and  I  fully  trust 

that  I  wrote  you  that  I  would And  now  I 

will  untie  the  papers  of  '  Anita,'  and  see  if  I 
dare  read  them  on  Friday,  or  must  find  some- 
what less  nervous." 

I  find  the  following  brief  record  of  the 
occasion : 

"  Mr.  Emerson  arrived  from  Concord.  He 
said  he  took  it  for  granted  we  should  be  occu- 
pied at  that  hour,  but  he  would  seize  the  mo- 
ment to  look  over  his  papers.  So  I  begged 
him  to  go  into  the  small  study  and  find  quiet 
there  as  long  as  he  chose.  .  .  .  Presently  Emer- 
son came  down  to  tea ;  the  curtains  were  drawn, 


and  a  few  guests  arrived.  We  sat  round  the 
tea  table  in  the  library,  while  he  told  us  of 
's  life  in  Berlin,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
mann Grimm  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  had 
opened  a  pleasant  social  circle  for  him.  He 
also  talked  much  of  the  Grimms.  His  friend- 
ship for  Hermann  Grimm  had  extended  over 
many  years,  and  an  interesting  correspondence 
has  grown  up  between  them.  More  guests  ar- 
rived, and  the  talk  became  general  until  the 
time  came  to  listen  to  '  Anita.' " 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
charm  of  that  reading.  The  paper  given 
that  night  is  soon  to  be  published,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  can  be  found  on  the  printed 
page  will  be  widely  read  and  enjoyed; 
but  Emerson's  enjoyment  of  his  own  wit, 
as  reflected  back  from  the  faces  of  his  list- 
eners, can  not  be  reproduced,  nor  a  kind 
of  squirrel-like  shyness  and  swiftness 
which  pervaded  it. 

The  diary  continues : 


"  C and  were  first   at  breakfast, 

but  Mr.  Emerson  soon  followed.  The  latter 
had  been  some  time  at  work,  and  his  hands 
w^ere  cold.  I  had  heard  him  stirring  before  sev- 
en o'clock.  He  came  down  bright  and  fresh, 
howxver,  with  the  very  spirit  of  youth  in  his 
face.  At  table  they  fell  upon  that  unfailing 
resource  in  conversation,  anecdotes  of  animals 
and  birds.  Speaking  of  parrots,  Mr.  Emerson 
said  he  had  never  heard  a  parrot  say  any  of 
these  w^onderful  things  himself,  but  the  Storer 
family  of  Cambridge,  who  were  very  truthful 
people,  had  told  him  astonishing  anecdotes  of 
a  bird  belonging  to  them,  which  he  could  not 
disbelieve  because  they  told  him  !" 

At  ten  o'clock  we  went  to  Miss  L 's. 


where  the  young  ladies'  club  was  con- 
vened to  hear  Mr.  Emerson  on  "Man- 
ners." He  told  us  we  should  do  better  to 
stay  at  home,  as  we  had  heard  this  paper 
many  times.  Happily  we  did  not  take 
his  advice.  There  were  many  good  things 
added  besides  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
old  ones  revived.  One  of  the  things  new 
to  me  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  woman, 
who  remarked  that  she  "did  not  think  so 
much  of  what  people  said  as  of  what  made 
them  say  it."  It  was  pretty  to  see  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  girls,  and  to  hear  what 

C T called  their  ' '  virile  applause. " 

During  the  same  season  Emerson  con- 
sented to  give  a  series  of  readings  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  the 
undertaking  until  he  felt  assured  of  the 
very  hearty  co-operation  which  the  pro- 
posed title  of  "Conversations"  made  evi- 
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lU'iit  to   him.     Tlic   fnllowiiic:   note  will 

;;ive  some  idea  of  liis  feelin«;  with  regard 

to  the  plan. 

**  Concord,  24th  February,  1872. 

..  Dkak ,— You  arc  ahvays  olVcring  nio 

kindiM'.sM  ami  eminent  privile;;es,  and  for  this 
(•(Mira;;eons  i)roi)o.sition  of  *  Conversations  on 
l.itrijrture  with  Friends,  at  Mechanics' Ifall,' I 
pause  and  jjoise  hetween  pleasure  and  fear. 
The  name  and  the  undertaking  arc  most  at- 
tractive; hut  whether  it  can  ho  ade(piately 
attempted  by  me,  who  liavo  a  couple  of  tasks 
which  ()s<;ood  and  Company  know  of,  now  on 
my  slow  hands,  I  hesitate  to  athrm.  Well, 
the  very  proposal  will  perhaps  arm  my  head 
and  hands  to  drive  these  tasks  to  a  comple- 
tion. And  you  shall  give  me  a  few  days' 
grace,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  a  con- 
uiderate  answer.'' 

Later,  in  March,  he  wrote : 

'•  For  the  proposed  '  Conversations,'  which  is 
a  very  good  name,  I  believe  I  must  accept  your 
l)roposition  frankly,  though  the  second  week 
of  April  looks  almost  too  near.'' 

xVs  the  appointed  time  approached,  a 
fresh  subject  for  nervousness  suggested 
itself,  which  the  following  note  will  ex- 
plain : 

"Concord,  IQfh  April,  73. 

''My  dear , — I  entreat  you  to  iind  the 

correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune, , 

who  reports  Miss  Yaughan's  and  Henry 

James's  lectures  in  Boston, and  adjure  her 

or  him,  as  he  or  she  values  honesty  and  honor, 
not  to  report  any  word  of  what  Mr.  Emerson 
raay  say  or  do  at  his  coming  '  Conversations.' 
Tell  the  daugerous  person  that  Mr.  E.  accept- 
ed this  task,  prottered  to  him  by  private  friends, 
on  the  assurance  that  the  audience  would  be 
composed  of  his  usual  circle  of  private  friends, 
and  that  he  should  be  protected  from  any  re- 
port ;  that  a  report  is  so  distasteful  to  him 
that  it  would  seriously  embarrass  and  perhaps 
cripple  or  silence  much  that  he  proposes  to 
communicate ;  and  if  the  individual  has  bought 
tickets,  these  shall  gladly  be  refunded,  and 
with  thanks  and  great  honor  of  your  friend, 
''R.  ^Y.  Emerson." 

In  spite  of  all  these  terrors,  the  ''Con- 
versations'' were  an  entire  success,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  otherwise. 

I  find  in  the  diary : 

"This  afternoon  Mr.  Emerson  gave  his  first 

'Couversation'  in  this  course,  which has 

arranged  for  him.  He  will  make  over  four- 
teen hundred  dollars  by  these  readings.  There 
was  much  new  and  excellent  matter  in  the 
discourse  to-day,  and  it  was  sown,  as  usual, 
with  felicitous  quotations.  His  introduction 
was  gracefully  done.  He  said  he  regarded  the 
company  around  him  as  a  society  of  friends 
whom  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  meet. 
Vol.  LTVT:ii.— Xo.  405.— 29 


H(;  spoke  of  tin;  value  of  literature,  but  also 
of  the  superior  value  of  thought  if  it  can  be 
evolved  in  other  ways,  (juoting  that  old  say- 
ing of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  remarked, 
wlien  she  was  told  of  8on>e  one  who  could 
speak  twenty  langmiges:  'That  means  he  Ijas 
twenty  words  for  one  idea.  I  would  rather 
have  twenty  ideas  to  one  word.'" 

And  again : 

"  Ajyril  22. — To-day  is  the  second  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  'lieadings,'  or  'Conversations,'  and 
ho  is  coming  with  Longfellow  and  the  Hunts 

to  have  dinner  afterward Wg  had  a  gay, 

lovely  time  at  the  dinner;  but — lirst  about 
the  lecture.  Emerson  talked  of  poetry,  and 
the  unity  which  exists  hetween  science  and 
poetry,  the  latter  being  the  fine  insight  which 
solves  all  problems.  The  w« written  poetry  of 
to-day,  the  virgin  soil,  was  strongly,  inspiriug- 
ly,  revealed  to  us.  He  was  not  talking,  he 
said,  when  he  spoke  of  poetry,  of  the  smooth 
verses  of  magazines,  but  of  poetry  itself  wher- 
ever it  was  found.  He  read  favorite  single 
lines,  also,  from  Byron's  '  Island,'  giving  Byron 
great  praise,  as  if  in  view  of  the  injustice  which 
has  been  done  him  in  our  time.  After  Byron's 
poem  he  read  a  lyric  written  by  a  traveller 
to  the  Tonga  Islands,  which  is  in  Martin's 
Travels ;  also  a  noble  poem  called  'The  Soul,' 
and  a  sonnet,  by  Wordsworth.  \Ye  were  all 
entranced  as  the  magic  of  his  sympathetic 
voice  i^assed  from  one  poetic  vision  to  another. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  bear  to  see  the  hour  fade 


I  find  the  following  fragment  of  a  note 
written  during  May  of  that  year : 

•'•  I  received  on  my  return  home  last  night, 
with  pleasure  which  is  quite  ceasing  to  sur- 
prise, the  final  installment  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  dollars  from  the  singular  soliloquies 
called    '  Conversations,'   inaugurated   by   the 


best  of  directors. 


R.  ^V.  Emerson." 


Again,  in  the  journal  I  find  : 

'•'Another  lecture  from  Emerson — 'Poetry, 
Eehgion,  Love' — '  superna  respicit  amor.'  His 
whole  discourse  was  a  store-house  of  delights 
and  inspirations.  There  was  a  fine  contribu- 
tion from  Goethe  ;  a  passage  where  he  bravely 
recounts  his  indebtedness  to  the  great  of  all 
ages.  Yarnhageu  von  Ense,  Jacob  Bohmen, 
Swedeuhorg,  and  the  jDoets  brought  their  share. 

"There  was  an  interlude  upon  domestic 
life,  '  where  alone  the  true  man  could  be  re- 
vealed,' which  was  full  of  beauty. 

"  He  came  in  to-day  to  see .     He  flouts 

the  idea  of  'that  preacher,  Horace  Greeley,' 
being  put  up  for  candidate  for  President.  '  If 
it  had  been  Charles  Francis  Adams,  now,  we 
should  all  have  voted  for  him.  To  be  sure,  it 
would  he  his  father  and  his  grandfather  for 
whom  we  were  voting,  but  we  should  all  be- 
lieve in  him.' 
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"We  think  this  present  course  of  lectures 
more  satisfactory  tljan  the  last.  One  thing  is 
certain,  he  flings  his  Tvhole  spirit  into  them. 
He  reads  the  poerns  he  loves  best  in  literature, 
and  iufuses  into  their  rendering  the  pure  es- 
sence of  his  own  poetic  life.  "VVe  can  never 
forget  his  reading  of  'The  Wind,'  a  Welsh 
poem  by  Taliesin — the  A'^ery  rush  of  the  ele- 
ments was  in  it." 

Emerson  was  perfectly  natural  and  at 
ease  in  manner  and  speech  during  these 
readings.  He  would  sometimes  bend  his 
brows  and  shut  his  eyes,  endeavoring  to 
recall  a  favorite  passage,  as  if  he  v/ere  at 
his  own  library  table.  One  day,  after 
searching  thus  in  vain  for  a  passage  from 
Ben  Jonson,  he  said:  "It  is  all  the  more 
provoking  as  I  do  not  doubt  many  a 
friend  here  might  help  me  out  with  it." 

When  away  from  home,  on  his  lecture 
tours,  Emerson  did  not  fail  to  have  his 
share  of  disasters.  He  w^rote  from  Al- 
bany, in  1865,  to  Mr.  Fields: 

"An  unlucky  accident  drives  me  here  to 
make  a  draft  on  you  for  fifty  dollars,  which  I 
hope  will  not  annoy  you.  Tlie  truth  is  that  I 
lost  my  wallet — I  fear  to  some  pickpocket — in 
Fairhaven,  Vermont,  night  before  last  (some 
$70  or  $S0  in  it),  and  had  to  borrow  mone^^  of 
a  Samaritan  lady  to  come  here.  I  pra^^  you 
do  not  whisper  it  to  the  swallows  for  fear  it 

should  go  to  ,  and  he  should  print  it  in 

Frascr.  I  am  going  instantly  to  the  best  book- 
shop to  find  some  correspondent  of  yours  to 
make  me  good.  I  was  to  have  read  a  lecture 
here  last  night,  but  the  train  walked  all  the 
way  through  the  ice,  sixty  miles,  from  six  in 
the  morning,  and  arrived  here  at  ten  at  night. 
I  hope  still  that  Albany  will  entreat  me  on  its 
knees  to  read  to-night.  One  other  piece  of 
bad  news,  if  you  have  not  already  learned  it. 
Can  you  not  burji  down  tlie  Boston  Athenajum 
to-night?  for  I  learned  by  chance  that  they 
have  a  duplicate  of  the  Liber  Amoris.  I  hope 
for  great  prosperity  on  my  journey  as  the  ne- 
cessary recoil  of  such  adversities,  and  specially 
to  pay  my  debts  in  twenty  days. 

"  Yours,  with  constant  regard, 

"  K.  W.  Emerson." 

The  apprehensions  which  assailed  him 
before  his  public  addresses  or  readings 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  either  speech  or 
behavior.  He  seemed  to  be  simply  de- 
tained by  his  own  dissatisfaction  with  his 
work,  and  was  forever  looking  for  some- 
thing better  to  come,  even  when  it  was  too 
late.  His  manuscripts  were  often  dis- 
ordered, and  at  the  last  moment,  after  he 
began  to  read,  ax)peared  to  take  the  form  in 
his  mind  of  a  forgotten  labyrinth  through 


W^hich  he  must  wait  to  find  his  way  in 
some  more  opportune  season. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  he  delivered  the 
address  before  the  Phi  Beta  at  Harvard. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  especial  feeling  of 
unreadiness  on  that  day,  and,  to  increase 
the  trouble,  his  papers  slipped  away  in 
confusion  from  under  his  hand  as  he  tried 
to  rest  them  on  a  poorly  arranged  desk  or 
table.  Mr.  Hale  put  a  cushion  beneath 
them  finally,  after  Emerson  began  to  read, 
which  prevented  them  from  falling  again, 
but  the  whole  matter  was  evidently  out  of 
joint  in  the  reader's  eyes.  He  could  not 
be  content  with  it,  and  closed  without 
warming  to  the  occasion.  It  was  other- 
wise, however,  to  those  who  listened; 
they  did  not  miss  the  old  power;  but 
after  the  reading  he  openly  expressed  his 
own  discontent,  and  walked  away  dissat- 
isfied. 

On  another  and  more  private  occasion, 
also,  he  came  aAvay  much  disappointed 
himself,  because,  the  light  being  poor  and 
his  manuscript  disarranged,  he  had  not 
been  just,  he  thought,  even  to  such  mat- 
ter as  lay  before  him.  And  w^ho  can 
forget  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  the 
Boston  Hymn?  —  that  glad  New -Year 
when  the  people  were  assembled  in  our 
large  Music  Hall  to  hear  read  the  x)ro- 
clamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When 
it  was  known  that  Emerson  w^as  to  follow 
with  a  poem,  a  stillness  fell  on  the  vast 
assembly  as  if  one  ear  were  waiting  to 
catch  his  voice;  but  the  awful  moment, 
which  was  never  too  great  for  his  will 
and  endeavor,  was  confusing  to  his  fin- 
gers, and  the  precious  leaves  of  his  manu- 
script fell  as  he  rose,  and  scattered  them- 
selves among  the  audience.  They  were 
quickly  gathered  and  restored,  but  for  one 
instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  cup  so  greatly 
desired  was  to  be  dashed  from  the  lips  of 
the  listeners. 

His  perfect  grace  in  conversation  can 
hardly  be  reproduced,  even  if  one  could 
gather  the  arrows  of  his  wit.  But  I  find 
one  or  two  slight  hints  of  the  latter  which 
are  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  Speak- 
ing of  some  friends  who  were  contempla- 
ting a  visit  to  Europe  just  after  our  war, 
when  exchange  was  still  very  high,  he 
said  that  ' '  the  wily  American  would  elude 
Europe  for  a  year  yet,  hoj^ing  exchange 
would  go  down."  On  being  introduced 
to  an  invited  guest  of  the  Saturday  Club, 
Emerson  said:  "I  am  glad  to  meet  you, 
sir.     I  often  see  your  name  in  the  papers, 
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and  clscwluM'c,  Jiiid  am  liai)i)y  to  take  yon 
l)V  ilio  liaiul  for  the  first  time." 
"  "  Not  for  the  first  time,"  was  tlie  reply. 
•Tiiirty-tlirt'e  years  a^-o  I  was  enjoying 
my  seliool  vacation  in  tlie  woods,  as  Iwys 
will.  One  aftcMMioon  I  was  walking  alone, 
wlien  you  saw  me  and  joined  me,  and 
taliv-ed'of  the  voices  of  nature  in  a  way 
which  stirred  my  hoyish  pulses,  and  left 
me  tiiinking  of  your  words  far  into  the 
night.'' 

Emerson  looked  pleased,  but  rejoined 
that  it  must  have  been  long  ago  indeed 
when  he  ventured  to  talk  of  such  line 
subjects. 

In  conversing  with  Richard  11.  Dana, 
Jr.,  the  latter  spoke  of  the  cold  eyes  of 
one  of  our  public  men.  "Yes,"  said  Em- 
erson, meditatively,  "holes  in  his  head! 
lioles  in  his  head!" 

In  speaking  once  of  education  and  of  the 
slight  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  personal  inlluence,  he  said  "  he  had  not 
yet  heard  of  Rarey"  (the  famous  horse- 
tamer  of  that  time)  "having  been  made 
Doctor  of  Laws." 

After  an  agreeable  conversation  with 
a  gentleman  who  had  suffered  from  ill 
liealth,  Emerson  remarked,  "You  former- 
ly bragged  of  bad  health,  sir;  I  trust  you 
are  all  right  now^" 

Emerson's  reticence  with  regard  to 
Carlyle's  strong  expressions  against  Amer- 
ica was  equally  wise  and  admirable.  His 
friends  crowxled  about  him,  urging  him 
to  denounce  Carlyle,  as  a  sacred  duty,  but 
he  stood  serene  and  silent  as  the  rocks  un- 
til the  angry  sea  was  calm. 

Of  his  grace  of  manner,  what  could  be 
more  expressive  than  tha  following  notes 
of  compliment  and  ackno^vledgment  ? 

*'  Wlieii  I  came  home  from  my  pleasant  visit 
to  your  house  last  \veek  (or  was  it  a  day  or  two 
before  last  week?), Mrs. Hawthorne, arriving  iu 
Concord  a  littlelater  than  I,bronght  me  the  pho- 
tograph of  Kati'aellc's  original  sketch  of  Dante, 
and  from  yon.  It  appears  to  he  a  fixed  idea 
in  your  mind  to  henetit  and  delight  me,  and 
still  in  ingenious  and  surprising  Avays.  Well, 
I  am  glad  that  my  lot  is  cast  iu  the  time  and 
proximity  of  excellent  persons,  even  if  I  do 
not  often  see  their  faces.  I  send  my  thanks 
for  this  interesting  picture,  which  so  strangely 
b^'ings  us  close  to  the  painter  again,  and  al- 
most hints  that  a  supermariue  and  superaeri- 
al  telegraph  may  bring  us  thoughts  from  him 
yet." 

And,  again,  with  reference  to  a  small 
photograph  from  a  very  interesting  ri- 
lievo  done  by  a  young  Roman  who  died 


early,  leaving  nothing  in  more  permanent 
form  to  attest  his  g^mius: 

"'The  Star-led  AVi/nrds'  arrived  saf(!ly  at 
my  door  last  ni<^lit,  as  the  l)eauty  and  splendid 
fancy  of  their  figures,  .and  not  less  tlio  gener- 
ous instrnctions  of  th(!ir  last  entertainer  and 
guide,  might  well  warrant  and  secure. 

"  It  Avas  surely  a  very  uidooked-for  but  to 
me  most  friendly  inspiration  of  yours  which 
gave  their  feet  this  direction,  lint  they  aro 
and  shall  be  gratefully  and  reverently  re- 
ceived and  enshrined,  and  in  the  good  liopo 
that  you  will  so  feel  engaged  at  some  time  or 
times  to  stop  and  make  i)ersonal  inquiry  after 
the  welfare  of  your  guests  and  wards." 

And  again: 

"How  do  you  suppose  that  unskillful  schol- 
ars are  to  live,  if  Fields  should  one  day  die? 
Senis  ill  ccclum  redcat ! 

"Affectionately  yours  and  his, 

"E.W.Emerson." 

Surely  the  grace  and  friendly  charm  of 
these  conversational  notes  Avarrant  their 
preservation  even  to  those  who  are  not 
held  by  the  personal  attraction  Avhich  lay 
behind  them. 

Again  he  writes : 

"I  have  been  absent  from  home  since  the 
noble  Saturday  evening,  or  should  have  sent 
you  this  book  of  Mr.  Stirling's,  which  you  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see.  The  papers  on  Macau- 
lay,  Tennyson,  and  Coleridge  interest  me,  and 
the  critic  is  master  of  his  Aveapous. 

"Meantime,  in  these  days,  my  thoughts  are 
all  benedictions  on  the  dAvellers  in  the  happy 
home  of  number  148  Charles  Street." 

His  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of 
others  Avas  only  a  reflection  from  his  own. 
I  find  a  few  Avords  in  the  journal  as  fol- 
lows: "Mr.  Emerson  Vv^as  like  a  benedic- 
tion in  the  house,  as  usual.  He  w^as  up 
early  in  the  morning  looking  over  books 
and  pictures  in  the  library."  Afterward, 
in  describing  an  evening  when  other 
guests  were  present,  I  find  that  he  brought 
his  OAvn  journal  to  toAvn  and  read  us  pas- 
sages describing  a  visit  in  Edinburgh, 
W'here  he  Avas  the  guest  of  Mrs.  CroAve. 
She  Avas  one  of  those  ladies  of  Edinburgh, 
he  said,  "avIio  could  turn  to  me,  as  she 
did,  and  say,  '  Whom  Avould  you  like  to 
meet  V  Of  course  I  said,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
De  Quincey,  Samuel  Brown,  called  the 
alchemist  by  chemists,  and  a  few  others. 
She  Avas  able,  with  her  large  liospitalitA",  to 
giA'^e  me  Avhat  I  most  desired.  She  drove 
Avith  me  and  Samuel  BroAvn  to  call  on  De 
Quincey,  Avho  Avas  then  living  most  un- 
comfortably in  lodgings  with  a  landlady 
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who  persecuted  him  continually.  While 
I  was  staying"  at  Mrs.  Crowe's,  De  Quin- 
cey  arrived  there  one  evening,  after  being 
exposed  to  varinus  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
and  latterly  to  a  heavy  rain.  Unhappily 
Mrs.  Crowe's  apparently  unlimited  hospi- 
tality was  limited  at  pantaloons,  and  poor 
De  Quincey  was  obliged  to  dry  his  water- 
soaked  garments  at  the  fire-side." 

Emerson  read  much  also  that  was  in- 
teresting of  Tennyson  and  of  Carlyle.  Of 
the  latter  he  said  that  the  last  time  he 
was  in  England  he  drove  directly  to  his 
house.  "Jane  Carlyle  opened  the  door 
for  me,  and  the  man  himself  stood  behind 
and  bore  the  candle.  'Well,  here  we 
are,  shovelled  together  again,'  was  his 
greeting.  Carlyle's  talk  is  like  a  river, 
full  and  never  ceasing;  we  talked  until 
after  midnight,  and  again  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  we  went  on.  Then  we 
started  to  walk  to  London;  and  London 
Bridge,  the  Tower,  and  Westminster  were 
all  melted  down  into  the  river  of  his 
speech." 

After  the  reading  that  evening  there 
was  singing,  and  Emerson  listened  attent- 
ively. Presently  he  said,  when  the  first 
song  ended,  ' '  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  words  mean."  The  music  evidently 
signified  little  to  his  ears.  Before  mid- 
night, when  we  were  alone,  he  again  re- 
verted to  Tennyson.  He  loves  to  gather 
and  rehearse  what  is  known  of  that  won- 
derful man. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  was  once 
more  in  the  library.  I  found  him  there 
laughing  over  a  little  book  he  had  discov- 
ered. It  was  Leigh  Hunt's  copy  of  Eng- 
lish Traits,  and  was  full  of  marginal 
notes,  which  amused  Emerson  greatly. 

Not  Mrs.  Crowe's  hospitality  nor  any 
other  could  ever  compare  in  his  eyes  with 
that  of  the  New  York  friend  to  whom  I 
have  already  alluded.  We  all  agreed  that 
her  genius  was  pre-eminent.  Here  are  two 
brief  notes  of  graceful  acknowledgment 
to  his  Boston  friends  which,  however,  may 
hardly  be  omitted.    In  one  of  these  he  says : 

"  My  wife  is  very  sensible  of  your  brave  hos- 
pitality, offered  in  your  note  a  fortnight  since, 
and  resists  all  my  attempts  to  defend  your 
hearth  from  such  a  crowd.  Of  course  I  am  too 
glad  to  be  persuaded  to  come  to  you,  and  so  it 
is  our  desire  to  spend  the  Sunday  of  my  last 
lecture  at  your  house." 

In  the  other  he  says : 

"I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  and  thank- 
ed you  for  the  plus-Arabian  hospitality  which 


warms  your  note.  It  might  tempt  any  one 
but  a  galley-slave,  or  a  scholar  who  is  tied  to 
his  book-crib  as  the  other  to  his  oar,  to  quit 
instantly  all  his  dull  surroundings,  and  fly  to 
this  lighted,  genial  asylum  with  doors  wide 
open  and  nailed  back." 

There  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  Emerson 
upon  his  return  from  California  which  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  recall.  He  came  at  once, 
even  before  going  to  Concord,  to  see  Mr. 
Fields.  ' '  We  must  not  visit  San  Francis- 
co too  young,"  he  said,  "or  we  shall  nev- 
er wish  to  come  away.  It  is  called  the 
'  Golden  Gate'  not  because  of  its  gold,  but 
because  of  the  lovely  golden  flowers  which 
at  this  season  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  down  to  the  edge  of  the  great  sea." 
He  smiled  at  the  namby-pamby  travellers 
who  turned  back  because  of  the  discom- 
forts of  the  trip  into  the  valley  of  the  Yo- 
semite.  It  was  a  place  full  of  marvel  and 
glory  to  him.  The  only  regret  attending 
the  trip  seems  to  have  been  that  he  was 
obliged  to  miss  the  meetings  of  the  Satur- 
day Club,  which  were  always  dear  to  him. 

The  following  extract  gives  a  picture  of 
him  about  this  time : 

"A  call  from  Mr.  Emerson,  who  talked  of 
Lowell's  'joyous  genius.'  He  said:  'I  have 
read  what  he  has  done  of  late  with  great  in- 
terest, and  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  slow  as 
not  to  have  written  him  yet,  especially  as  I 
am  to  meet  him  at  the  club  dinner  to-day. 
How  is  Popef  he  continued,  crossing  the 
room  to  look  at  an  authentic  portrait  by  Eich- 
ardson  of  that  great  master  of  Averse.  '■  Such 
a  face  as  this  should  send  us  all  to  re-reading 
his  works  again.'  Then  turning  to  the  bust 
of  Tennyson,  by  Woolner,  which  stood  near, 
he  said,  '  The  more  I  think  of  this  bust  and 
the  grand  self-assertion  in  it,  the  more  I  like 
it.'  ....  Emerson  came  in  after  the  club  din- 
ner; Longfellow  also.  Mrs.  G was  pre- 
sent, and  bragged  grandly,  and  was  very  smart 
in  talk.  Afterward  Emerson  said  he  was  re- 
minded of  Carlyle's  expression  with  regard  to 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  whom  he  considered  a  fe- 
male St.  Peter  walking  fearlessly  over  the 
waves  of  the  sea  of  humbug." 

Opportunities  for  social  communication 
were  sacred  in  his  eyes,  and  never  to  be 
lightly  thrown  aside.  He  wore  an  ex- 
pectant look  upon  his  face  in  company,  as 
if  waiting  for  some  new  word  from  the 
last  comer.  He  was  himself  the  stimulus, 
even  when  disguised  as  a  listener,  and  his 
additions  to  the  evenings  called  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  Conversations  were  marked  and 
eagerly  expected.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
Longfellow's  last  departure  for  Europe  in 
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1869,  a  private  farewell  dinner  took  place, 
when^  KiiKM-soii,  Ap^assiz,  IFolrncs,  Lowell, 
({m^iK',  Norton,  Whii)])!^,  .-ind  Dana  all 
uss(Mnl)l('(l  in  tokon  of  i\wh'  re;,^ird.  Em- 
erson tritnl  to  iHM'suade  ].()n<,^fellow  to  <ro 
to  Greece  to  look  after  the  Klephs,  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  Romaic  poetry,  so  beau- 
tiful in  hoth  their  poetic  eyes.  Finding 
this  idea  unsuccessful,  he  next  turned  to 
the  Nile,  to  those  vast  statues  which  still 
stand  awful  and  speechless  witnesses  of 
the  past,  lie  was  interesting*  and  eloquent, 
hut  Lon<?fellow  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 
J  t  was  an  excellent  picture  of  the  two  con- 
trastinj^'  characters  — Long-fellow,  serene, 
considerate,  witli  his  plans  arranged  and 
his  thouglit  resting  in  his  home  and  his 
children's  requirements;  Emerson,  with 
eager,  unresting  thought,  excited  by  the 
very  idea  of  travel  to  plunge  farther  into 
the  strange  world  where  the  thought  of 
mankind  was  born. 

This  lover  of  hospitalities  v/as  also  king 
in  his  own  domain.  In  the  winter  of  1872 
Mr.  Fields  was  invited  to  read  a  lecture 
in  Concord,  and  an  early  invitation  came 
bidding  us  to  pass  the  time  under  his 
roof-tree.  A  few  days  before,  however,  a 
note  came,  saying"  that  Emerson  himself 
was  detained  in  Washington,  and  could 
not  reach  home  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
cold  weather,  and  even  the  horse  that  car- 
ried us  from  the  station  to  the  house  had 
on  his  winter  coat;  but  roaring  fires  were 
blazing  Vv'hen  we  arrived,  and  were  only 
less  warm  than  our  Avelcome. 

After  supper,  when  the  lecture  hour  was 
approaching,  I  suddenly  heard  the  front 
door  open,  and,  before  we  could  think,  there 
was  the  dear  sage  himself  ready  with  his 
welcome.  He  had  lectured  the  previous 
evening  in  Washington,  and  left  in  the 
earliest  possible  train,  coming  through 
without  pause  to  Concord.  In  spite  of 
the  snow  and  cold,  he  said  he  should  walk 
to  the  lecture-room  as  soon  as  he  had  tak- 
en a  cup  of  tea,  and  before  the  opening 
sentence  was  concluded  his  welcome  face 
appeared  punctually  at  the  door. 

After  the  lecture  the  old  house  present- 
ed a  cheerful  countenance.  Again  the 
fires  blazed,  friends  sent  flowers,  and  Mr. 
Alcott  joined  in  conversation.  "Quite 
swayed  out  of  his  habit,"  said  Emerson, 
'^hj  the  good  cheer."  The  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality led  the  master  of  the  house  to  be 
swayed  also,  for  it  was  midnight  before 
the  talk  was  ended.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  strong  and  cheerful  and  unwea- 


ried he  appeared  after  his  long  journey. 
"  I  would  not  discourage  this  young  aco- 
lyte," he  said,  turning  to  tiie  lecturer  of 
the  evening  and  hmghiTig,  "by  showing 
any  sense  of  discomfort." 

When  we  arose  tlie  next  morning  the 
sun  was  just  dawning  over  the  level  fields 
of  snow.  The  air  was  fresh,  the  sky 
cloudless,  the  glory  of  the  scene  indescrib- 
able. The  weight  of  weariness  I  had 
brought  from  the  city  was  lifted  by  the 
scene  before  me,  and  by  the  influence  of 
the  great  nature  who  was  befriending  us 
within  the  four  walls.  It  was  good  to 
look  upon  the  landscape  which  was  the 
source  of  his  own  inspirations. 

Emerson  was  already  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  eight  o'clock.  There  was  much 
talk  about  the  lack  of  education  in  Eng- 
lish literature  among  our  young  people. 
Emerson  said  a  Boston  man  who  usually 
appeared  sufficiently  well  informed  ask- 
ed him  if  he  had  ever  know^n  Spinoza. 
He  talked  also  of  Walt  Whitman  and 
Coventry  Patmore,  and  asked  the  last 
news  of  AUingham :  when  suddenly,  as  it 
seemed,  the  little  horse  came  again  in  his 
winter  coat,  and  carried  us  to  the  station, 
and  that  day  was  done. 

There  is  a  bit  of  description  of  Emerson 
as  he  appeared  at  a  political  meeting  in 
his  earlier  years  which  I  love  to  remem- 
ber. The  meeting  was  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  Daniel  Webster,  and  Emerson  was 
to  address  the  people.  It  was  in  Cam- 
bridgeport.  When  he  rose  to  speak  he 
was  greeted  by  hisses,  long  and  full  of 
hate,  but  a  friend  said,  who  saw  him  there, 
that  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  dogs 
baying  at  the  moon.  He  was  serene  as 
moonlight  itself. 

But  the  days  came  when  desire  must 
fail,  and  the  end  draw  near.  One  morn- 
ing he  wrote  from  Concord :  "  I  am  grown 
so  old  that,  though  I  can  read  from  a  pa- 
per, I  am  no  longer  fit  for  conversation, 
and  dare  not  make  visits.  So  we  send  you 
our  thanks,  and  you  shall  not  expect  us." 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  rehearse  in 
my  memory  these  glimpses  of  Emerson, 
and,  covered  with  imperfections  as  they 
are,  I  have  found  courage  for  welding 
them  together  in  the  thought  that  many 
minds  must  know  him  through  his  work 
who  long  to  ask  what  he  was  like  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived,  and  whose  joy  in  their 
teacher  can  only  be  enhanced  by  such  pic- 
tures as  they  can  obtain  of  the  righteous- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  personal  behavior. 
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IN  1781  South  Carolina  was  completely 
overrun  by  the  British.  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis  held  quiet  possession  of  Charleston,  had 
defeated  Gates  and  Dekalb  at  Camden, 
driven  Marion  to  the  swamps  of  Pedee, 
scattered  the  forces  of  Sumter,  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  in  the  Waxhaws, 
on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  while 
Tarleton  had  his  on  the  Hanging  Rock 
Creek,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Camden. 
Davie  alone  was  left  Avith  a  small  force  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Catawba,  making  oc- 
casional sorties  to  harass  the  outposts  of 
the  British. 

The  Scotch-Irish  and  Huguenots  of 
South  Carolina  were  mostly  Whigs,  or 
rebels.  The  English  colonists  were  di- 
vided; the  majority  were  Whigs;  but 
there  were  a  goodly  number  of  loyal  men 
among  them  who  conscientiously  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  were 
called  Tories. 

Lancaster  County  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Whigs.  The  McElwains,  Trues- 
dales,  Douglases,  Cunninghams,  Twitbys, 
McDonalds,  McMullens,  Mackeys,  and  oth- 
ers of  Scotch-Irish  origin  occupied  and 
held  the  southern  portion  of  Lancaster, 
and  Charles  Mackey  was  their  acknow- 
ledged leader ;  while  the  Crawfords,  Dun- 
laps.  Jacksons  (General  Jackson  was  then 
sixteen  years  old),  Whites,  Masseys,  Dobys, 
Curetons,  and  others  of  the  same  stock 
held  the  Waxhaws,  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  county.  The  Whigs  had  always 
made  Lancaster  too  hot  for  the  Tories,  and 
had  ruthlessly  driven  them  out  of  the 
county  to  seek  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy wherever  they  might  find  it.  But 
the  advent  of  tlie  British  turned  the  tide  of 
war  completely,  and  now  the  Tories,  with 
Tarleton's  aid,  drove  the  Whigs  from  Lan- 
caster, some  across  the  Catawba  to  join  Da- 
vie, and  some  to  the  Pedee  to  join  Marion. 

Charles  Mackey,  as  the  leader  of  his 
band,  had  made  himself  very  obnoxious 
to  the  Tories,  and  they  impatiently  await- 
ed a  time  of  vengeance. 

He  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  very  act- 
ive and  energetic,  a  fine  horseman,  a  splen- 
did shot,  hot-headed,  impulsive,  often  run- 
ning unnecessary  risks,  and  doing  dare- 
devil deeds.  No  work  was  too  hazardous 
for  him. 


Lydia  Mackey,  his  wife,  was  a  woman 
of  good  common-sense,  with  clear  head 
and  fine  judgment,  and  in  coolness  and 
self-possession  far  superior  to  her  impetu- 
ous husband.  They  had  a  young  family  of 
two  or  three  children,  and  Charles  Mack- 
ey had  not  seen  or  heard  from  them  for 
several  weeks.  Their  liome  was  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Tarleton's 
camp  on  the  Hanging  Rock  Creek.  He 
knew  very  well  that  it  would  be  hazardous 
for  him  to  return  to  his  home  so  near  to 
Tarleton's  head-quarters,  but  his  anxiety 
became  so  intense  on  account  of  his  wife's 
peculiar  condition  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  in  doubt  about  it.  So  he  cautiously 
made  his  way  home,  where  he  unwiseh^ 
loitered  for  a  week,  and  during  this  time 
he  had  the  temerity  to  enter  Tarleton's 
lines  more  than  once  in  search  of  infor- 
mation which  would  be  valuable  to  his 
country's  defenders. 

Charles  Mackey's  house  was  a  double 
log  cabin,  with  cultivated  patches  of  corn 
and  potatoes  on  either  side  of  a  lane  lead- 
ing to  the  front,  while  at  the  rear  was  a 
kitchen-garden  of  half  an  acre  or  more, 
extending  back  to  a  large  huckleberry 
swamp,  which  was  almost  impenetrable  to 
man  or  beast.  Tliis  swamp  covered  an 
area  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  quagmire  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  wide,  thus  making  it  practically  an 
island.  It  was  entered  by  jumping  from 
tussock  to  tussock  of  moss-covered  clumps 
of  mould  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  and 
rising  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  pitch- 
black  semi-jelly-like  mire,  which  shook  in 
every  direction  in  passing  over  it.  A  plank 
or  fence-rail  served  as  a  temporary  draw- 
bridge, which  was  pulled  into  the  swamp 
after  crossing  over. 

When  the  county  was  infested  by  To- 
ries, Charles  Mackey  spent  his  days  in  the 
sv/amp,  if  not  out  scouting.  At  night  he 
ventured  home.  He  had  good  watch- 
dogs, and  they  gave  the  alarm  when  any 
one  approached,  whether  by  night  or  day. 
If  at  night,  he  would  immediately  lift  a 
loose  x)lank  in  the  floor  of  his  bedroom, 
drop  through  on  the  ground,  crawl  out  in 
the  rear,  then  run  thirty  or  forty  yards 
across  the  garden,  gun  in  hand,  and  dis- 
appear in  the  swamp,  pulling  his  fence- 
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rail  draw  l)ri(l<r<' after  liim.  There  was  no 
approacli  lo  llie  lioiise  in  the  rear,  and  liis 
n'tr<'at  was al  ways  ell'eelcMl  with  impunity. 

CMiarles  Mackey  had  been  at  liunie  now 
ahout  a  week,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
iiij^^  willi  some  valuable  information  for 
llie  rebel  <,ronerals,  ^^ained  by  his  ni<;ht 
pi'owhn^^s  in  and  about  the  li(»ad-quartei's 
(.f  ('ohuud  TarhMon.  Bute;irly  in  a. Tune 
morniuir  (an  hour  or  two  before  day)  liis 
usually  faithful  watchdogs  failed  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  strangers,  and 
the  Urst  notice  of  their  presence  was  their 
shouting  ''Hello I"  in  front  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Maekey  junii)ed  out  of  bed,  threw 
open  the  window-shutter,  stuck  out  her 
head,  surveyed  the  lialf- dozen  armed 
horsemen  carefully,  and  said,  "Who's 
there  V 

"Friends.  Is  Charley  Mackey  at 
liome?'^ 

She  promptly  answered,  "No." 

In  the  mean  time  Charley  had  raised 
the  loose  plank  in  the  floor,  and  was  ready 
to  make  for  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  when, 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  be  sure  of  the 
character  of  his  visitors,  he  heard  the 
spokesman  say :  ' '  Well,  we  are  very  sorry 
indeed,  for  there  was  a  big  fight  yesterday 
on  Lynch's  Creek  between  General  Marion 

and  the  British,  and  w^e  routed  the  

redcoats  completely;  and  we  have  been 
sent  to  General  Davie  at  Landsford  with 
orders  to  unite  with  Marion  at  Flat  Rock 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  attack 
Tarleton.  We  don't  know  the  way  to 
Landsford,  and  came  by  for  Charley  to 
pilot  us." 

Mrs.  Mackey  was  always  cool  and  col- 
lected, and  she  said  she  was  very  sorry 
her  husband  was  not  at  home.  But  her 
husband  was  just  the  reverse—hot-headed 
and  impetuous.  This  sudden  news  of  vic- 
tory, after  so  many  reverses,  was  so  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes  that  he  madly 
rushed  out  into  the  midst  of  the  mounted 
men,  hurrahing  for  Marion  and  Davie,  and 
shouting  vengeance  on  the  redcoats  and 
Tories ;  and  he  began  to  shake  hands  en- 
thusiastically with  the  "  boj-s,"  and  to  ask 
particulars  about  the  fight,  when  the  ring- 
leader of  the  gang  coolly  said:  "Well, 
Charley,  old  fellow,  we've  set  a  good 
many  traps  for  you,  but  never  baited  'em 
right  till  now.  You  are  our  prisoner." 
And  they  marched  him  off,  just  as  he  was, 
without  hat  or  coat,  and  without  allowing 
him  a  moment  to  say  a  parting  word  to  his 
poor  wife. 


It  was  now  nearly  daylight,  and  they 
ordered  him  to  ])ilot  tlnun  to  Andy  McEl- 
wain\s,  with  tluj  hoi)e  of  capturing  him 
too.  But  he  was  not  at  hom(*.  Then  he 
was  compelled  to  i)il<)t  them  to  James 
Truesdale's,  and  he  was  not  at  home. 
From  there  they  went  to  Lancaster  vil- 
lage, and  then  to  Colonel  Tai-leton's  head- 
quarters, where  Charley  Mackey  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  S(;ntenced  to  death 
as  a  spy. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Mackey,  not  know- 
ing what  had  happened,  gathered  some 
fruit  and  eggs,  and,  with  a  basket  well 
filled,  she  made  her  w^ay  to  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton's  camp.  Hucksters  were  readily  ad- 
mitted when  they  had  such  luxuries  to 
dispose  of. 

On  getting  within  the  lines  she  inquired 
the  way  to  Colonel  Tarleton's  marquee, 
which  was  shown  to  her.  The  colonel 
was  on  parade,  but  a  young  officer,  who 
was  writing,  asked  her  to  be  seated.  Aft- 
er he  had  finished,  he  said,  "You  have 
something  for  sale,  I  presume." 

She  replied  that  she  had  eggs  and  fruit. 
He  gladly  took  what  she  had  and  paid  for 
them.  She  frankly  declared  that  her  bas- 
ket of  fruit  was  only  a  pretext  to  get  to 
Colonel  Tarleton ;  that  she  was  anxious  to 
see  him  in  person  on  business  of  great  im- 
portance. She  then  explained  to  him  the 
capture  of  her  husband,  and  that  she  wish- 
ed to  get  him  released  if  he  were  still 
alive,  for  she  did  not  know  but  what  they 
had  hung  him  up  to  the  first  tree  they 
came  to.  The  officer  told  her  that  the 
colonel  w^as  on  parade,  and  would  not  re- 
turn for  two  hours — not  till  he  came  in 
for  his  mid-day  meal.  Mrs.  Mackey  was 
a  comely  woman  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  she  soon  interested  the  young  officer 
in  her  sad  condition.  He  expressed  for 
her  the  deepest  sympathy;  told  her  that 
her  husband  w^as  near  by  under  guard; 
that  he  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  as  a  spy ;  that  he  was  to  be  hung  at 
sunrise  to-morrow  morning;  and  that  he 
feared  there  was  no  hope  of  reprieve,  as 
the  evidence  given  against  him  by  Tories 
was  of  the  most  positive  kind.  He  told 
her  that  Colonel  Tarleton  was  as  cruel 
and  unfeeling  as  he  was  brave,  and  that 
he  Avould  i^romise  her  anything  to  get  rid 
of  her,  but  w^ould  fulfill  nothing. 

"However,"  said  he,  "I  will  prepare  the 
necessary  document  for  your  husband's 
release,  filling  in  the  blanks,  so  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  get  Colonel  Tarleton's 
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signature.  But  I  must  ag-ain  frankly  say 
that  this  is  almqsj;  hopeless." 

It  was  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer  that  Mrs.  Mackey  would  soon 
become  a  mother,  and  this  probably  had 
something  to  do  in  enlisting  the  kindly 
sympathy  of  the  brave  young  officer.  At 
twelve  o'clock  Colonel  Tarleton  rode  up, 
dismounted,  and  entered  the  adjoining 
tent.  As  he  passed  along,  the  young  offi- 
cer said:  "You  must  wait  till  he  dines. 
Another  charger  will  then  be  brought 
forth,  and  when  he  comes  out  to  mount, 
you  can  approach  him,  and  not  till  then." 

At  the  expected  time  the  tall,  boyish- 
looking,  clean-shaved,  handsome  young 
Tarleton  came  out  of  his  tent,  and  as  he 
neared  his  charger  he  was  confronted  by 
the  heroic  Lydia  Mackey,  who  in  a  few 
words  made  known  the  object  of  her  visit. 
He  quickly  answered  that  he  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  could  not  at  that  time  stop  to 
consider  her  case.  She  said  the  case  was 
urgent ;  that  her  husband  had  been  con- 
demned to  die  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  that  he  alone  had  the  power  to 
save  his  life.  He  replied :  ' '  Very  well,  my 
good  woman,  when  I  return  later  in  the 
day  I  will  inquire  into  the  matter."  Say- 
ing this  he  placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  sprang  up,  but  before  he  could  throw 
his  right  leg  over  the  saddle,  Mrs.  Mackey 
caught  him  by  the  coat  and  jerked  him 
down.  He  turned  upon  her  with  a  scowl, 
and  she  implored  him  to  grant  her  re- 
quest. 

He  was  greatly  discomfited,  and  angri- 
ly said  he  would  inquire  into  the  case  on 
his  return.  He  then  attempted  again  to 
mount,  when  she  dragged  him  down  a  sec- 
ond time,  begging  him  in  eloquent  terms 
to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  "Hut 
tut,  my  good  woman !"  said  he,  boiling  with 
rage.  "  Do  you  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing ?  Begone !  I'll  attend  to  this  at  my 
convenience;  not  sooner." 

So  saying,  he  tried  a  third  time  to  mount, 
and  a  third  time  Lydia  Mackey  jerked  him 
to  the  ground.  Holding  by  the  sword's 
scabbard  and  falling  on  her  knees,  she  cried, 
' '  Draw  your  sword  and  slay  me  and  my 
unborn  babe,  or  give  me  the  life  of  my  hus- 
band, for  I  shall  never  let  you  go  till  you 
kill  me  or  sign  this  document" — which  she 
drew  from  her  bosom,  and  held  up  before 
his  face. 

Tarleton  trembled,  was  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  turning  to  the  young  officer, 
who  stood  near  by,  intently  watching  the 


scene,  he  said,  "  Captain,  where  is  this  wo- 
man's husband  ?" 

He  answered,  "Under  guard  in  yonder 
tent." 

' '  Order  him  to  be  brought  here. "  And 
soon  Charles  Mackey  stood  before  the  val- 
iant Tarleton.  ' '  Sir, "  said  he,  ' '  you  have 
been  convicted  of  bearing  arms  against  his 
Majesty's  government.  Worse— you  have 
been  convicted  of  being  a  spy ;  you  have 
dared  to  enter  my  lines  in  disguise  as  a 
spy,  and  you  can  not  deny  it.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  your  wife,  I  will  give  you  a 
full  pardon  on  condition  that  you  will 
take  an  oath  never  again  to  bear  arms 
against  the  King's  government." 

"Sir," said  Charles  Mackey,  in  the  firm- 
est tones,  ' '  I  can  not  accept  pardon  on 
those  terms.  It  must  be  unconditional, 
or  I  must  die." 

And  poor  Lydia  Mackey  cried  out, ' '  And 
I  too  must  die" ;  and  on  her  knees,  holding 
on  to  Colonel  Tarleton,  she  pleaded  with 
such  fervor  and  eloquence  that  Tarleton 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesitate,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  young  captain,  he  said,  with 
quivering  lips,  and  in  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion,  ' '  Captain,  for  God's  sake,  sign 
my  name  to  this  paper,  and  let  this  wo- 
man go." 

With  this,  Lydia  Mackey  sank  to  the 
ground  exhausted,  and  Colonel  Tarleton 
mounted  his  charger  and  galloped  olf, 
doubtless  happier  for  having  spared  the 
life  of  the  heroic  Lydia  Mackey 's  husband. 

Lydia  Mackey  in  her  old  age  was  a  fine 
talker,  and  when  I  was  a  boy  ten  years  old 
I  heard  her  tell  this  story  with  such  feel- 
ing and  earnestness  that  great  tears  rolled 
down  her  aged  cheeks  to  mingle  with 
those  of  her  little  grandchildren  gathered 
around  her  knees. 

The  name  of  Tarleton  was  execrated  in 
South  Carolina  till  a  very  late  period. 
But  the  Lydia  Mackey  episode  shows  that 
he  had  a  heart  not  wholly  steeled  against 
the  nobler  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  history  of  our  Revolutionary  war 
can  hardly  present  a  more  interesting  ta- 
bleau than  that  of  Lydia  Mackey  begging 
the  life  of  her  husband  at  the  hands  of  the 
brave  and  bloody  Tarleton.  It  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  Lydia  Mackey 
victory  was  the  first  ever  gained  over  this 
redoubtable  commander. 

My  mother,  Mahala  Mackey,  born  Sep- 
tember 1, 1792,  was  the  ninth  and  youngest 
child  of  Charles  and  Lydia  Mackey,  the 
subjects  of  this  narrative. 
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THK  liislory  of  ilm  roliiiiou  of  Uie  na- 
tional <;()V('riiniciit  to  llui  oducatiou  of 
tlio  Anicricaii  people  is  cliielly  of  a  ])ecuu- 
iary  character;  and  its  pc^umiary  cliarac- 
t('r  is  ill  the  main,  and  in  the  early  stages, 
rnnit(Ml  (o  the  ([uestion  of  the  distribution 
of  the  public  hinds.  As  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  rv  ply  to  llayne — a  speech  made  upon 
a  resoliilion  relating  to  the  ])ublic  lands — 
said,  "Our  whole  system  of  land  laws  pro- 
ceeds on  the  idea  that  education  is  for  the 
connnon  good,  because,  in  every  division, 
a  certain  portion  is  uniformly  reserved 
and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools." 

In  the  settlement  of  several  of  the  colo- 
nies grants  of  land  were  made  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Connecticut  from  the  earli- 
est  period  set  apart  lands  for  the  support  of 
schools.  The  duty  of  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  public  domain  to  the  interests  of 
education  was  recognized  hy  every  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  colonist.  The  first 
president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  Col- 
lege expressed  the  w4sh  that  "instruc- 
tions were  given  to  our  Governors  never 
to  grant  patents  for  townships  or  villages 
or  large  manors  without  requiring  the 
patentees  to  sequester  a  competent  portion 
for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools." 
In  the  year  1784,  Georgia  passed  an  act 
relative  to  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  by  which  it  is  required  that  twenty 
thousand  acres  "of  the  first  quality"  — 
lots  of  five  thousand  acres  each— be  laid 
out  in  each  county  "for  the  endowment 
of  a  collegiate  seminary  of  learning." 

But  the  first  act  of  national  importance 
respecting  the  bestowment  of  the  public 
land  for  the  support  of  education  is  an  ordi- 
nance passed  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration 20th  May,  1785,  providing  that 
' '  there  shall  be  reserved  lot  No.  16  of  every 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools. "  This  act  applied  to  the  ' '  western 
territory,"  the  organization  of  which  wasat 
the  time  under  discussion.  The  act  was, 
a  little  more  than  two  years  after,  includ- 
ed in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  provided 
for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. The  motive  prompting  this  liber- 
al grant  to  the  public  schools  is  expressed 
in  the  declaration  of  the  ordinance  that 
"religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 


(^ouragcMl."  From  tlie  passage  of  tliisact 
ill  17S7  to  the  year  1818  a  similar  provi- 
sion for  public  education,  with  one  ex- 
ception, was  made  in  the  organization  of 
each  new  Territory.  This  exception  was 
Texas,  which  at  the  time  of  lier  admission 
retained  by  a  special  act  the  title  to  her 
public  lands — lands  so  immense  and  so 
wisely  administered  u])on  that  the  State 
has  set  aside  no  less  than  three  million 
acres  for  the  establishment  of  a  university. 
But  in  the  case  of  all  other  Territories, 
down  to  the  year  1848,  one-thirty-sixth  of 
their  entire  area  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  education.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  amount  of  land  to  be  thus 
devoted  w^as  doubled ;  and  to  every  State 
and  Territory  since  admitted,  except  West 
Virginia,  both  the  sixteenth  and  the 
thirty-sixth  sections  of  each  township, 
forming  one-eighteenth  of  the  public  do- 
main, have  been  reserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools. 

Previously,  however,  in  1841,  Congress 
had  granted  five  hundred  thousand  acres 
each  to  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississij^pi,  and 
Missouri  for  the  i^urpose  of  internal  im- 
provement ;  and  an  equal  grant  has  been 
made  to  each  State  since  admitted  into  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and 
West  Virginia.  Six  of  these  States — Cali- 
fornia, Iowa,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
Wisconsin — have  by  constitutional  provi- 
sions set  apart  the  i)roceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 
At  least  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  of 
nine  millions  of  acres  thus  given  away 
"was  devoted  to  education. 

Yet  the  most  important  donation  of 
land  ever  offered  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
various  States  was  made  in  the  year  1862. 
It  w^as  accomplished  by  an  act  "dona- 
ting public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  It  authorized  the  grant- 
ing to  each  State  a  quantity  of  land  equal 
to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  in  Congress.  The  in- 
come arising  from  the  j^roceeds  of  the  sales 
of  these  lands  w^as  to  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  ' '  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechan- 
ic arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe, 
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in  order  to  promote  tlie  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  ol-  the  industrial  classes  in 
several  pursuits  and  ])rofessions  in  life." 
Within  five  years  of  the  passage  of  this 
act  twenty -two  States  had  established  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  accordance  w^ith  its  provisions; 
and  in  1878  every  State,  excepting  Colora- 
do and  Florida,  had  organized  these  col- 
leges. Nine  million  six  hundred  thousand 
acres  were  thus  donated.  New  York  re- 
ceived slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
amount,  which  was  employed  in  the  en- 
dowment of  Cornell  University.  Massa- 
chusetts divided  its  share  between  the  ag- 
ricultural college  at  Amherst  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  Boston.  Maine, 
and  the  large  majority  of  the  States,  de- 
voted their  proportions  to  the  support  of 
colleges  of  agriculture. 

Since  its  establishment  the  government 
has  appropriated  the  public  lands,  or  their 
proceeds,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miliions  of  acres,  to  new  States  for 
educational  i^urposes.  One-sixteenth  of 
all  the  national  domain  within  their  bound- 
aries has  thus  been  given  away.  The  fol- 
lowing table  represents  the  proportion 
granted  to  the  several  States  up  to  30th 
June,  1867:* 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  gen- 
eral   government   Congress  inaugurated 


the  policy  of  granthig  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  were  sit- 
uated. In  1803  an  act  was  passed  giving 
to  Ohio  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
within  her  borders.  With  the  exception 
of  Maine,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  in 
neither  of  which  did  the  United  States 
own  land,  similar  grants  have  been  made 
to  every  State  admitted  since  Ohio.  The 
whole  amount  thus  paid  to  the  States  is 
$6,508,819  11.  A  part  of  it  has  been  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, but  a  considerable  proportion  has 
been  applied  to  public  education.  The 
exact  amount  thus  bestowed  can  not  be 
ascertained,  but  in  eight  States  it  is  as 
follows : 

Illinois,  from  1821  to  1869 -$'713,495  45 

Florida,  from  1847  to  1872 28,098  07 

Wisconsin,  from  1850  to  1875 195,423  98 

Iowa,  from  1849  to  1874 630,627  38 

Oregon,  from  1866  to  1876   25,927  60 

Kansas,  from  1868  to  1876 53,626  15 

Nebraska,  from  1869  to  1876 113,591  90 

Nevada,  from  1872  to  1874 3,648  81 

§1,764,439  34 

To  say  that  the  general  government  has 
allowed  the  States  not  less  than  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  arising  from  the  sale  of 
lands,  which  they  have  devoted  to  educa- 


*  Table  showing  the  Area  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  containing  Public  Lands,  and  the 
Quantity  devoted  for  Educational  Purposes  by  Congress  up  to  June  30,  1867. 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  for  1867.] 


States  and  Territories 
containing  Public  Land. 

Areas  o 

Territor 

Pub 

f  States  and 

Donations  and  Grauts 

for  Schools  and 

Universities. 

Granted  for  Agrricultural 
Colleges,  Act  of  July  2, 1862. 

Granted  for 

1  RemainiDg;  unsold 

lie  Land. 

Schools. 

Univer- 
sities. 

Selected  in 
Place. 

Located  with 
Scrip. 

Asylums.            June  30,  1867. 

Ohio 

Sq.  Miles. 

S9,964 

33,809 

55,410 

65,350 

50,722 

47,156 

41,346 

56,451 

52,198 

59,268 

55,045 

53,924 

188,981 

83,531 

95,274 

81,318 

112,090 

75,995 

69,994 

121,201 

88,056 

240,597 

104,500 

143,776 

113,916 

90,932 

68,991 

577,390 

Acres.          1       Acres. 

25,576,960       704,488 
21,637,760       650,317 
35,462,400       985,066 
41,824,000    1,199,139 
32,462,080       902.774 

Acres. 

69,120 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46.080 

Acres. 


244,384'.51 

225,253.88 


240,000'.96 
240,007.73 

119,852; 17 

90,000.40 

Acres. 
147,79L25 

960,807.59 

1,760.00 
702,425.07 

488,803.03 

1,920.00 

411,959.70 

475,989.58 
1,120.00 

Acres. 

2l",949'.46 

2.b97*.43 
20,924.22 

Acres. 

500.00 

2.000.00 

2.000.00 

1,8.35,892.71 

6,915,081.32 

4.930,893.56 

6,582,841.54 

5,180,640.63 

11,757,662.54 

17,540,374.00 

3,113,464.18 

10,016,700.87 

106,062,392.13 

36,776,170.89 

52,742,078.96 

43,148,876.44 

67,090,382.62 

42.523,627.38 

4i;627,464.39 

73,005,192.00 

51,139,646.00 

145,295,284.97 

62,870.665.83 

86,904;605.00 

68,855,954.00 

54,963.343.00 

44,154,240.00 

369,529,600.00 

Indiana 

30,179,840 

837,584       46.080 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

26,461,440 
36,128,640 
33,406,720 
37,931, .520 
35,228,800 
34,511,360 
120,947,840 

786,044 
1,067,397 
886,460 
908,503 
905,144 
958,649 
6,719,324 

46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
92,160 
46,080 
92,160 
46.080 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

53,459,840 
60,975,360 
52,043,520 
71,737,741 
48,636,800 
44,796,160 
77,568,640 
56,355,635 
153,982,080 
66,880,000 
92,016,640 
72,906,304 
58,196,480 
44,154,240 

369,529,600 

2.969,9901      46,080 
3,329,706!      46,080 
2,891,306,      46,080 
3,9S5;430       46,080 
2,702,044       46,080 
2,488,6751      46,080 
4,309,368       46,080 
3,130,8691      46,080 

8.554,560!     

3,715,555     

5,112,035     

4,050,3.50 1    

3,233,137!    

Washington  Territory 

Utah 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Indian  Territory 

American  purchase) 

from  Russia ) 

Total 

2,867,185 

1,834,998,400 

67,983,914  1,082,880 

1,159,499.65  3,192,582.22     44,971.11      1,414,567,574.96| 
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tioiial  i)uri)()S('S,  is  undoubtedly  a  low  cs- 

(iiiialc. 

J>u(,(,li(M-(>lal  ion  of  tl»c  government  to  tlie 
(Hlucalionof  the  i^eoplo  is  confined  neither 
totliclK^slowiniMitoriliepublicdonuiinnor 
lo  tli('ai)|)li('alion  of  funds  iirisino- from  its 
sale.  In  JS.').")  the  Ujiited  States  avus  free 
from  debt,  and  a  considerable  surplus  was 
aocunuilatinficin  itsTreasury.  In  183G  this 
siu'phis,  sli.^-htly  exceeding-  twenty-eight 
millions  of  dollars,  was  by  vote  of  Congress 
(lisiiMbuied  among  the  twenty-five  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  representation  in  Con- 
gress. Michigan,  which  had  just  been  ad- 
mitted, Avas  afterward  included  in  the  ben- 
efits of  this  act.  The  average  amount, 
therefore,  received  by  each  State  was  some- 
what more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 
Alabama  received  $669,086  70;  Connecti- 
cut,6764,670  60;  Delaware,  §286,751  49;  II- 
linois,8447,91914;Kentucky,$l,433,75739; 
Maine,  §955,838  25;  and  Massachusetts, 
SI,  338, 173  58.  Although  by  the  provisions 
of  the  act  no  restriction  was  made  respect- 
ing the  purposes  to  which  a  State  should 
devote  its  share,  yet  the  large  majority 
credited  their  proportion  to  the  public- 
school  fund.  The  income  received  from 
it  varies  much  in  the  different  States. 
Alabama  has  thus  gained  a  total  amount 
exceeding  by  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
the  original  grant.  Connecticut  and  Del- 
aware have  each  realized  a  sum  twice  as 
great  as  the  gift  itself.  In  the  forty  years 
between  1837  and  1877  Maryland's  income 
from  her  proportion  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars  aggregated  more  than  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Missouri 
has  thus  received  eight  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  New  Jersey  more 
than  a  million. 

The  total  amount,  then,  by  which  the 
general  government  has  aided  the  several 
States  in  education  consists  of  the  gift  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory,  or  about  one- 
thirtieth  pnrt  of  the  entire  national  do- 
main, and  of  the  gift  of  nearly  thirty  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  value  realized  by 
the  sale  of  this  large  quantity  of  land  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate.  In  some 
of  the  newer  States  much  of  it  yet  re- 
mains unsold.  In  some  States  it  was,  upon 
its  surrender  by  the  general  government, 
placed  in  the  market,  and  it  command- 
ed prices  ridiculously  small.  In  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  the  minimum  price  was 
$1  25  an  acre.  In  some  States  it  has  been 
so  managed  that  a  large  fund  has  thence 


resulted  for  pur])oses  of  education.  In  Min- 
nesota the  average  price,  in  the  five  years 
between  1862  and  1866,  was  §6  28  an  acre, 
and  by  sales  made  in  this  period  more  than 
a  million  three  hundn^d  thousand  dollars 
w(M'e  realized.  Of  the  sixty  milli(jns  of 
dollai's  which  now  constitute  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  of  the  different  States,  it 
is  probable  that  more  than  half  was  de- 
rived from  the  gifts  of  the  general  gov- 
eriiment.  If  the  seventy-nine  millions  of 
acres  donated  by  the  United  States  for  ed- 
ucation were  -sold  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars an  acre — a  low  estimate— an  amount  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-sev- 
en millions  of  dollars  would  thence  accrue 
as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the 
universities.  But  by  gross  mismanage- 
ment a  considerable  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  has 
proved  of  no  income  to  the  States.  Yet 
by  discretion  and  economy  in  disposing 
of  land  owned  by  the  States  and  still  un- 
sold, it  is  not  improbable  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  may  yet  be  realized  for 
educational  interests — an  amount  more 
than  double  the  total  property  held  by 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colleges 
of  the  country. 

Since  the  government  has  thus  fre- 
quently given  land  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  colleges  and  schools,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  right  thus  to  conserve  the  edu- 
cation of  its  people  becomes  of  slight  con- 
sequence. The  right  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Constitution,  vv^hich  delegates  to  Con- 
gress the  power  "to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United 
States."  The  right  was  recognized  by 
President  Madison  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment "to  favor  ....  the  advancement  of 
science  and  the  diffusion  of  information 
as  the  best  aliment  of  true  liberty."  The 
right  is  no  more  to  be  denied  than  the 
right  to  establish  schools  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  for  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  country's  service.  ' "  Under  the 
strictest  rules  of  construction  of  the  old 
State-rights'  school  prior  to  the  war,"  said 
Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Georgia, 
"possibly  the  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  education  of  the  i^eople, 
but  we  do  not  live  under  the  Constitution 
we  then  had  ....  The  amendments  made 
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at  the  terminatiorL  of  the  straggle  have 
Terr  greatly  enlArged  the  powei-s  of  this 
government."  It  is,  besides,  in  the  view 
of  Senator  Bro^v  n,  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  dispose  of  the  public  lands — a 
right  which  has  always  been  granted  and 
exercisei;].  As  Senator  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, aptly  remarks : 

"A  gOTemment  that  aspires  to  be  the  high 
school  or  model  among  all  free  nations  should 
not  confess  that  it  has  no  power,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  aid  in  schooling  its  own  chil- 
dren. The  Signal  Office  is  not  only  a  great 
honor, bnt  most  useful,  to  the  country:  but  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  daily  reports  of 
what  the  weather  is  to  be  can.  be  greater  hon- 
or or  more  useful  than  would  be  schools  and 
colleges  that  would  give  some  assurance  of 

what  coming  generations  are  to  be I  would 

not  underrate  the  importance  of  eradicating 
the  cotton- worm  or  the  Colorado  beetle :  but 
is  it  less  important  to  eradicate  the  unlettered 
ignorance  of  millions  of  freetlmen  V 

That  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  but  also  its  duty,  has  generally 
been  recognized.  The  ground  of  this  duty 
is  the  simple  fact  that  education  is  the  pil- 
lar and  support  of  a  republic.  Illiter- 
acy on  the  part  of  a  nation  to  whom  is 
intrusted  the  privilege  of  self-government 
forms  the  severest  menace  to  its  existence. 
As  said  Washington  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, '  ■  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of 
a  government  gives  force  to  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  essential  that  the  public  opinion 
be  enlightened." 

At  the  present  time  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing education  for  the  people  is  pressed 
upon  the  government  with  peculiar  ur- 
gency. Illiteracy  prevails  to  an  astound- 
ing extent.  We  boast  of  our  public-school 
system,  but  according  to  the  census  of  ISSO 
no  less  than  4.923.451  persons  ten  years  of 
age  and  over  can  not  read.  We  are  proud 
of  the  legal  provisions  of  several  States 
for  compulsory  attendance  on  the  public 
schools,  but  out  of  a  school  population  of 
15,661,213  only  5.595,329  receive  daily  in- 
struction in  each  term.  In  no  less  than 
live  States  over  one -third  of  those  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years  can  not 
read.  The  degree  of  illiteracy  is  graphic- 
ally displayed  in  the  black  portions  of  the 
table.  In  parts  of  the  country  it  is  seen 
to  exceed  sixty  per  cent. 

The  exact  proportion  of  those  i  ten  years 
old  and  over)  who  can  not  read  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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M 

5.9 

4.9 

3.1 

15.3 

38-0 

Georgia 42.8 

Idaho 5.5 

lUmois 4.3 

Indiana 4.8 

Iowa 2.4 

Kansas . 3.6 

Kentackj 22.2 

Loaisiana. 45.8 

Maine 3.5 

Maryland 16.0 

Massacfaosekts...    5.3 

Midiigan 3.8 

Minnesota 3.7 

Mississippi 41.9 
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7.3 
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M:"^::. 

Xcbraska 

Xevaia..  .  . 

^»  ew  Himpshire. 

Xew  Jersey 

Xew  Mexico 6»>.2 

>"ew  York 4.2 

Xonh  Carolina  . .  3S.3 

Ohio 3.6 

Or^on 4.1 

Pmnsrhania 4.6 

Bhode  Island....    7.9 
Sooth  CaroUna  . .  48.2 

Tennessee 27.7 

Teias 

Utah 

Tenmrnt 

Yirginiji 

WashingUm  .  . 
West  Virginia 


24.1 
5.0 
4-9 

.S4-0 
5.7 

12-1 
4-'"» 


WjMning 


It  is  observed  that  the  highest  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  found  in  the  S<3uth- 
em  States.  The  reason  of  this  fact  is  two- 
fold. First  the  presence  of  the  large 
colored  population,  which,  when  held  in 
slavery,  it  was  regarded  as  unsafe  to 
educate:  and  secondly,  the  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  society  in  respect  to  education 
which  prevailed  in  the  S<:»uth  before  the 
civil  war.  This  peculiarity  has  been  well 
described  by  a  distinguished  Southerner: 
•  *  Under  our  old  system  of  sc»ciety  we 
looked  more  to  the  education  of  the  ruling 
class  than  we  did  to  the  education  of  the 

whole  mass We  did  not,  as  they  did  in 

New  England,  furnish  the  money  to  estab- 
lish systems  of  public  schools  where  all 
the  children  could  be  educated,  but  we 
educated  our  children  through  the  means 
of  private  schoc»ls,  where  only  tiir  —~alzh- 
ier  classes  and  those  who  were  well-:«>do 
could  send  their  children.  Consequently 
there  was  a  larger  number  of  illirerare 
persons  in  our  society  than  there  was  in 
the  society  of  ZSew  England  or  any  other 
State  that  had  a  properly  endowed  public 
school  system."* 

What  methods  or  means  should  the 
government  adopt  for  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  country  i'  The  history  of  the 
relation  of  the  general  government  to  pub- 
lic education  proves  that  it  has  aided  this 
cause  by  grants  of  land,  by  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  lands,  and  by  direct  gifts  of  money. 
Various  bills  have  been  discussed  by  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  granting  of  aid  to  the 

*  Speech  of  Joseph  E.  Brown  in  United  Slates 
Senate,  loth  Deconber,  1880. 
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common  schools.  One  class  of  these  hills 
lias  ill  view  the  crejition  of  a  i)(u*i)eiu;il 
fund  to  he  used  for  the  henefit  of  puhlic 
education;  th(^  other  class  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  immediate  neculs  of  the  most 
illiterate  sections.  In  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  government,  a  hill  ])assed  tlie 
United  States  Senate  in  Deceniher,  1880, 
providin*^'-  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
puhlic  lands  he  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  peoph\  The  hill  also  proposed  that 
tho  net  proceeds  of  receipts  for  patents, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  Pat- 
ent-otlice,  he  added  to  the  educational 
fund.  The  entire  amount  was  to  he  invest- 
ed in  United  States  honds,  and  the  inter- 
est divided  annually  among-  the  States  and 
Territories  on  the  hasis  of  the  population 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-five 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years,  however, 
the  apportionment  was  to  be  made  in  pro- 
})ortion  to  the  number  of  the  population 
ten  years  old  and  over  who  could  not  read 
or  write.  These  were  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  wdiicli  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  forty-one  yeas  to  six  nays.  It 
failed,  however,  of  passage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  By  its  terms  not  less 
than  a  million  of  dollars  would  have  been 
invested  each  year  for  educational  pur- 
poses. At  the  sessions  of  the  Forty-sev- 
enth Congress,  also,  bills  were  introduced 
proposing  to  deal  with  the  evil  of  illiteracy 
by  methods  more  fundamental  and  thor- 
ough than  were  indicated  in  the  measure 
of  the  preceding  Congress  of  1880.  The 
general  characteristics  of  these  proposi- 
tions may  be  learned  from  a  single  one. 
The  Senate  bill  numbered  151,  which,  was 
discussed  in  the  spring  and'  summer  of 
1882,  proposed  that  for  ten  years  money 
should  be  drawn  from  the  National  Trea- 
sury for  the  support  of  common-school 
education.  In  the  first  year  the  sum  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  second, 
of  fourteen,  in  the  third,  of  thirteen,  were 
to  be  thus  appropriated.  For  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  appropriation  should  be 
decreased  by  one  million  of  dollars.  These 
amounts  were  to  be  paid  over  to  each  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  of  its  inhab- 
itants of  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
general  administration  of  the  law  was  to 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  to  be 
charged  witli  the  execution  of  details. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  a  commissioner  in  each 
State  to  co-operate  with  the  ofiicers  of  the 


Interior  Department.  This  bill,  however, 
and  all  others,  though  commended  by  col- 
lege i)residents,  superintend(;nts  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  States,  and  by  nearly  every 
educator,  faih;d  of  a  ])assag(3. 

Ui)on  the  basis  of  the  division  of  fifteen 
milli(jns  of  dollars  according  to  the  degree 
of  illiteracy,  the  following  table  represents 
the  amount  each  State  would  receive: 


Utates  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  ...  , . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

(3hio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomin"; 


Total .  . . 


Number  of 
[llitcratesin 
each  State. 


370,27'J 

5,490 

ir):],229 

48,58;^ 

9,321 

20,986 

3,091 

16,912 

21,541 

70,219 

446,683 

1,384 

96,809 

70,008 

28,117 

25,503 

258,186 

297,312 

18,181 

111,387 

75,635 

47,112 

20,551 

815,612 

138,818 

1,530 

7,830 

3,703 

11,982 

39,136 

52,994 

166,625 

367,890 

86,754 

5,376 

146,138 

17,456 

321,780 

394,385 

256,223 

4,851 

12,993 

360,495 

3,191 

52,041 

38,693 

427 


rroixjition  of 

$15,000,000 
to  each  State. 

"^1,1 277869  ~83 
16,740  82 


466,735 

147,983 

28,373 

63,933 

9,424 

51,514 

65,613  89 

213,887  07 

1,360,596  42 

4,215  66 

294,880  21 

213,244  37 

85,644  38 

77,682  14 

786,434  56 

905,612  35 

55,379  33 

839,284  80 

230,384  21 

143,503  15 

62,598  35 

961,354  15 

422,839  63 

4,660  38 

23,850  18 

11,279  34 

36,497  17 

119,208  26 

161,419  72 

507,539  75 

1,120,692  94 

264,252  68 

16,375  80 

445,136  35 

53,170  98 

980,141  88 

1,201,296  71 

■  780,455  26 

14,776 

39,576 

1,098,067 

9,719 

158,516 

117,858  88 

1,300  64 


4,923,451  I  $15,000,000  00 


Of  the  beneficent  character  of  these  pro- 
posed measures  there  is  no  doubt.  Al- 
though the  Peabody  Fund  amounts  to 
only  three  millions  of  dollars,  tlie  cause 
of  education  in  the  South  has  by  it  been 
most  materially  aided,  not  mereb/  by  tho 
few  thousands  of  dollars  which  each  State 
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annually  receives  from  its  interest,  but  also 
and  more  by  the  attention  which  it  calls 
to  the  importance  of  the  education  of  the 
people.  Although  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
ground  of  illiteracy  would  not  afford  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  length  of  the 
school  year,  yet  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  would  arouse  thought  in  reference 
to  education,  and  a  zeal  in  its  behalf  simi- 


lar to  that  which  Horace  Mann  awaked 
in  Massachusetts  forty  years  ago.  The 
hope  is  entertained  that  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress 
provisions  even  more  generous  than  those 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  of  the  act  of 
1862,  or  of  the  educational  bills  of  1880  and 
of  1882,  will  be  made  for  the  education  of 
those  people  of  the  United  States  who  now 
can  not  read  the  ballots  which  they  cast. 


((^Mtni-'i(  iBmi]  Cjjiiir. 


IT  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  satisfy 
the  writer  of  a  paper  for  a  magazine  wliich 
the  magazine  does  not  find  available  for  its 
pnrposes  that  its  retnrn  is  not  dne  to  some 
other  consideration  than  an  honest  estimate 
of  its  availability.  To  the  editorial  office  of 
every  magazine  come  scores  of  complaints,  in- 
dignant and  satirical  and  incredulous,  and 
Thackeraj',  the  first  editor  of  the  Cornlnll, 
found  the  storm  of  reproach  so  pitiless  that  he 
was  at  last  driven  from  his  chair. 

Some  months  since  the  Easy  Chair  endeavor- 
ed to  soothe  the  minds  of  authors  who  are  natu- 
rally disappointed  by  the  retnrn  of  their  man- 
uscripts by  a  plain  narration  of  the  facts  in  a 
recent  case,  where  the  writer  was  sure  that  the 
editor  had  been  caught  tripping,  and  had  even 
returned  a  paper  without  reading  it.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  suspicion  tliat 
this  particular  wrong  to  the  author  is  very 
comnjon,  and  manuscripts  are  often  received 
for  examination  with  dexterous  little  devices 
to  test  the  actuality  of  the  examination.  This 
fact  enables  the  Easy  Chair  to  remind  poets 
and  other  kind  contributors  that  they  have 
not  probably  found  it  necessary  to  read  Pol- 
lok's  Course  of  Time  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  poem  to 
their  taste,  and  to  suggest  that  a  few  pages  of 
Tupper  undoubtedly  authorized  them  to  pro- 
nounce upon  his  comparative  merit  with  Mil- 
ton and  Siiakespeare.  Is  it  really  necessary 
to  read  everj^  page  in  a  book  to  discover  that 
it  is  not  worth  reading? 

If  a  manuscript  of  five  hundred  pages  or 
less,  therefore,  be  intrusted  to  the  editor  for 
examination,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
ponder  every  page  in  order  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory opinion  of  its  suitability.  So  if  the 
stitch  ingeniously  inserted  from  pages  40  to 
50  be  intact  when  the  manuscript  returns,  it 
does  not  demonstrate  that  the  editor  lias  be- 
trayed his  trust.  In  the  instance  to  which 
the  Easy  Chair  has  alluded  the  author  cited 
dates  and  postmarks  to  prove  that  the  paper 
liad  been  returned  without  examination.  The 
author  was  undoubtedly  of  that  opinion,  but  a 
few  plain  words  from  the  editor  were  conclu- 
sive upon  the  point  that  it  had  been  carefully 
considered,  and  had  been  declined  for  reasons 


perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  editor.  To  com- 
plain that  they  are  satisfactory  to  him  is  to 
complain  that  he  is  himself  and  not  another. 
For  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  every  writer  who 
sends  a  paper  for  consideration  that  he  sends 
it  because  he  thinks  it  to  be  peculiarly  suita- 
ble for  publication  in  the  Magazine,  and  con- 
sequently, if  the  judgment  of  the  author  should 
decide,  it  might  be  properly  assumed  that  ev- 
erything which  is  submitted  would  be  accept- 
ed. In  that  event  the  world  Avould  not  con- 
tain the  volumes  of  magazines  that  must  be 
printed. 

But  the  most  excellent  and  well-meaning 
minds  msiy  be  curiously  confused  upon  this 
subject,  and  as  this  Magazine  desires  to  main- 
tain the  most  friendly  relations  with  its  host 
of  readers,  and  with  all  who  seek  to  be  read, 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
letter  of  a  distant  correspondent  who  writes 
that  the  Easy  Chair  left  it  to  be  inferred  from 
its  remarks  upon  the  incident  just  mentioned, 
although  not  distinctly  saying  so,  that  articles 
are  rejected  or  accepted  solely  upon  their  own 
merits.  Now,  says  our  correspondent,  who 
bravely  signs  his  name,  this  is  not  generally 
believed  to  be  the  fact,  and  ''I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  any  editor  of  experience 
would  accept  or  publish  so  puerile  a  story  as 

that  called ,  which  was  publislied  in  the 

Magazine  for  the  month  of ." 

That  is  to  say,  the  editor  does  not  decide 
upon  merit  because  he  accepts  what  the  cor- 
respondent does  not  consider  to  be  meritorious. 
The  Easy  Chair  submits  to  its  correspondent 
that  this  is  not  logical.  The  correspondent 
continues  by  adjudging  the  editor  to  be  guilty 
of  ignorance  of  grammar  because  of  a  verbal 
inaccuracy,  probably  a  misprint,  in  a  line  of  a 
poem.  The  writer  then  declares  stoutly  that 
he  expects  to  be  supposed  to  be  "one  of  the 
rejected,"  and  he  frankly  admits  that  he  is  so. 
Nevertheless  he  insists  that  until  it  is  un- 
equivocally, not  inferentially,  stated  that  every 
article  is  judged  upon  its  merits  he  shall  hold 
his  own  opinion. 

But  the  Easj'^  Chair  has  never  alleged  that 
articles  are  accepted  or  declined  solely  upon 
their  abstract  merits.  On  the  contrary,  any 
such  judgment  is  carefully  disclaimed,  and  it 
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is  ai iiiiciMl  jdaiiily  that,  tlui  vcnlirt  i.s  n-ii- 

,|rrr<l  M)N'ly  tiiMUi  tli<^  ixromul  of  jivjiilMl)ilit y. 
Tho  Mii.sy  Chair  is  of  opinion  fliat  llic  ('ditor 
\Noiilil  li;iv«'n(nrnt'(l  .Jonathan  Kdwanls's  trca- 
tiso  Jipon  I  ho  will  had  it  ln'cn  olVori'd  for  serial 
jmldicalion  in  (ho  iMa<;a/inc,  but,  sololy  for  Mi o, 
reason  that  ho  did  n«tt.  thiidc  it  lo  ho  snitablo 
f(  r  (h«^  Ma^^azino.  So  if  tlni  oorrcspondc-nl/.s 
rpic,  or  lyri<',  or  essay,  or  skotcli,  or  talc,  or 
whatever  his  ol1erin«;  may  liavo  boon,  was  rc- 
liirnetl,  it  was  not  because  it  was  thought  not 
to  be  nieriiorions,  but  beeause  it  was  not  avail- 

abh'. 

And  is  it  not  clear  that  a  paper  ujay  be  un- 
available for  many  reasons  (juitc  independent 
of  its  intrinsic  merit?  It  may  treat  of  a  topic 
which  has  been  already  coi)iously  treated  in 
the  Ma.iiazine.  It  may  be  of  a  kind  which  is 
not  lH>ld  to  be  suitable  for  the  Maj^azine.  It 
may  be  of  a  kind  of  w  hicli  the  supi)ly  is  ample 
and  ade(iuate.  It  may  be  unavailable,  indeed, 
for  a  hundred  reasons,  apart  from  its  excel- 
lence. Our  correspondent,  therefore,  will  w^ait 
in  vain  for  an  unequivocal  declaration  that 
articles  are  accepted  or  declined  solely  npon 
their  merits,  unless  the  word  merit  be  elastic 
enough  to  cover  availability.  And  if  the 
editor's  taste  suflier  in  his  correspondent's 
opinion  for  admitting  a  puerile  story,  what 
shall  bo  his  guarantee  that  if  he  had  declined 
tlio  story  and  had  accepted  the  correspond- 
ent's paper,  the  sarcastic  story-teller  whom 
our  correspondent  contemns  might  not  have 
informed  him  that  he  was  proud  to  be  rejected 
by  a  magazine  which  accepted  such  trivial  stuff 
as — alas!  alas! — our  correspondent's  epic! 


An  ingenious  proposition  has  been  made  to 
the  Easy  Chair  by  Benvenuto,  Avho  professes 
his  great  interest  in  the  x^rize  competition  for 
a  Christmas  picture  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  publishers  of  Ilarper^s  Magazine,  but 
who  unfortunately  is  not  an  artist.  His  pro- 
position is  that  as  he  does  not  know  how  to 
draw,  a  wonderful  picture  whicli  he  has  con- 
ceiveil  should  be  described  to  some  expert 
draughtsman,  who,  by  means  of  a  fervid  de- 
scription and  a  sketch  of  intention  which 
Benvenuto  furnishes,  should  construct  the 
work  which  fills  Benvenuto's  imagination.  He 
does  not  say  whether  the  draughtsman  is  to 
receive  the  prize,  or  Avhether  the  prize  should 
be  divided  between  the  inventor  of  the  idea 
of  the  picture,  the  draughtsman,  and  the  Easy 
Chair,  which  is  apparentlj'  to  serve  as  a  go- 
between.  Nor  does  the  worthy  projector  give 
his  name.  He  is  content  to  say  that  his  name 
makes  no  difference,  but  that  if  the  picture  is 
made,  "  and  made  right,"  he  shall  know  it,  and 
presumptively  make  it  right  with  his  coadju- 
tors. 

Benvenuto  has  doubtless  been  in  Italy,  and 
he  knows  that  great  sculptors  do  not  with 
their  own  hands  complete  their  statues.  He 
has  heard  the  traditions  in  the  galleries  of 
the  pencil  of  Giulio  Romano  on  Eaj)haers  pic- 


tur(^s.  He  lias  been  in  Franco,  and  h(5  has 
leariK'd  that  Alexandre  Dninas  k(;i>t  many 
scribes  busy  writing  his  Htori(!s.  J  Ion*/  is  a 
generous  and  stimulating  competition,  thinks 
Benvenuto:  why  should  not  \arious  minds 
and  hands  consi)ire  to  win  the  i)rizo  / 

It  is  a  scheme  which  is  cai)ald<;  of  great  ex- 
tiMision.  When  Benvenuto  has  broadly  sketch- 
ed in  his  nund,  as  it  wen;,  the  gcjneral  inten- 
tion of  his  ])ictur(5,  it  might  fitly  occur  to  him 
that  his  friend  Angelico  has  a  fine  and  iiimblo 
fancy  which  could  exquisitely  sug<;('st  the 
treatment  of  the  heavenly  choir.  'J'lien  he 
might  remember  that  his  neighbor  Salvator 
has  a  singular  knowledge  of  landscajje,  and 
could  most  ha})pily  projiose  the  suitable  de- 
signs. And  who  so  qualilied  as  his  old  com- 
rade Michael  to  compose  the  ])r()per  figures  of 
the  work?  while  each  of  them  in  turn  might 
appeal  to  other  Angelicos,  Salvators,  and  Mi- 
chaels. In  the  same  si)irit  might  Benvenu- 
to subdivide  the  actual  execution  of  the  pic- 
ture. Tom's  airy  hand  should  limn  the  ce- 
lestial outlines,  Dick's  soft  and  llexiblc  touch 
should  create  the  expressive  landscape,  while 
Harry's  masterly  vigor  should  incisively  "put 
in"  the  human  actors  upon  the  scene. 

Why  should  not  these,  in  turn,  subordinate 
and  subdivide,  while  the  Easj^  Chair,  the  go- 
between,  like  an  enormous  polyp,  should  be 
sliced  and  carved  into  a  myriad  agents,  and 
at  last  the  perfected  work  enter  the  lists  with 
the  proud  and  patriotic  device,  E  plinihus 
unum?  The  committee  should  watch  warily 
for  that  legend.  It  would  take  the  prize,  and 
what  could  the  conmiittee  do  but  leave  it  to 
be  distributed  among  those  who  had  earned  it? 

But  Benvenuto's  friendly  confidence  must 
startle  the  committee,  for  how  can  they  know 
that  what  he  has  fi-ankly  j)roposed  may  not  be 
a  general  practice  ?  The  committee,  charmed 
wdtli  a  felicitous  design,  unanimously,  let  us 
say,  award  it  the  prize.  The  envelope  mark- 
ed "Ignotus"  reveals  the  name  of  White,  or 
Black,  or  Blue,  or  Brown,  or  any  of  our  most 
promising  aspirants  in  art.  How  can  that 
committee  know  that  the  trail  of  Benvenuto 
is  not  over  it  all  ?  How  can  they  know  that 
the  innocent  name  of  Green  does  not  cover  a 
constellation  of  artists,  friends,  comrades — yes, 
conspirators,  not  competitors  for  the  prize  ? 
The  Easy  Chair  turns  from  the  melancholy 
thought. 

Perhaps  it  has  done  wrong  in  publishing 
Benvenuto's  secret  to  the  W'Orld.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  stimulated  a  terrible  rivalry  among 
the  competitors  to  secure  the  largest  circle  of 
advisers  and  suggesters — in  a  word,  of  Ben- 
venutos.  But,  as  Matthew  Arnold  truly  says, 
we  must  have  truth  before  all.  It  may  be  that 
the  work  which  shall  bear  off  the  prize  Avill 
have  been  constructed  upon  Benvenuto's  plan. 
But  are  not  all  great  works  in  art  of  any  kind, 
plastic  or  literary  or  oral,  the  result  of  a  myr- 
iad suggestions  and  influences  from  Avithout? 
Has  Benvenuto  done  more  than  to  state,  in  a 
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possibly  crude  and  bald  form,  which  the  Easy 
Chair  has  treated  lightly,  the  process  which 
will  be  really  tha^  of  every  work  offered  for 
competition? 

The  Easy  Chair  is  glad  to  see  the  English 
guests  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  ex- 
cursion last  summer  relieved  of  the  imputation 
of  bad  manners  which  had  been  very  general- 
ly repeated  in  the  papers.  The  report  arose 
apparently  from  confounding  the  conduct  of 
other  persons  with  that  of  guests  upon  the 
train  of  the  golden  spike,  and  also  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  an  English  earl  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  tlie  phrase  "  a  private  car' — a  mis- 
understanding which  was  immediately  explain- 
ed, and  which  left  no  results.  The  incident, 
however,  and  the  character  of  much  of  the 
comment  upon  it,  show  that  there  is  a  painful 
consciousness  upon  our  part  of  what  Mr.  Low- 
ell in  a  charming  essay  happily  calls  a  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners. 

There  is  evidently  a  disposition  to  resent  a 
little  the  coming  of  foreigners,  and  especially 
of  Englishmen,  not  to  deliver  lectures,  but  to 
lecture  us.  They  come  over,  as  is  often  warm- 
ly alleged,  to  criticise  us,  and  even  to  censure 
us — a  proceeding  which  implies  a  kind  of  su- 
periority upon  their  part,  and  a  childishness 
upon  ours.  Why  don't  they  stay  at  home,  and 
lecture  their  own  people?  The  answer  is  that 
they  do.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  by  doing  that 
ver^'thiug  that  they  make  the  reputation  which 
causes  us  to  be  interested  in  them,  and  desir- 
ous to  see  them.  Even  Mrs.  Troll  ope,  the  mo- 
ther of  Anthony,  the  novelist,  as  the  Easy  Chair 
Las  already  mentioned,  described  only  what 
she  saw,  and  she  was  certainly  not  responsible 
for  the  spectacle.  If  she  described  with  what 
is  called  British  disdain,  it  was  only  the  same 
spirit  which  carries  Brother  Jonathan  through 
Europe  with  an  air  of  lofty  pity  for  the  effete 
monarchies  and  the  oppressed  nationalities. 

Indeed,  the  Easy  Chair  is  not  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  condescension  of  John  Bull  in 
America  surpasses  that  of  Brother  Jonathan  in 
Europe.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  finer  than 
the  pity  of  a  child  of  the  free  prairie  and  the  set- 
ting sun  for  the  lingo  that  is  spoken  in  France, 
and,  indeed,  all  over  the  Continent,  and  for  the 
grimace  and  gesture  of  the  impassioned  Ital- 
ian. Clearlj^  a  people  who  can  not  speak  an 
intelligible  language,  and  who  permit  kings 
and  emperors  to  reign  over  them,  deserve  our 
commiseration.  Mr.  Henry  James  the  younger 
is  not  always  a  favorite  with  his  countrymen, 
but  his  picture  of  "the  American"  in  Paris  is  as 
faithful  as  that  of  Daisy  Miller ;  and  the  good- 
natured  American  self-assertion  of  both  in  the 
extremest  European  situation  is  the  American 
form  of  condescension  in  foreigners. 

After  Mrs.  Trollope  and  her  Jonathan  Jeff'er- 
son  Whitlaw  came  Dickens  with  his  American 
Notes  and  his  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  The  gentle 
reader  remembers,  of  course,  how  we  flamed 
up  at  those  books.     The  author  had  actually 


sat  at  our  table,  he  had  slept  in  the  best 
chamber,  we  had  asked  for  his  autograph 
and  for  locks  of  his  hair,  and  then  he  went 
home  and  objected  to  spitting  and  slavery! 
That  was  a  little  too  much,  and  the  feeling 
that  followed,  with  the  failure  of  his  interna- 
tional copyright  eff'ort,  undoubtedly  accounted 
for  Dickens's  want  of  sympathy  during  the 
civil  war,  and  his  undisguised  dislike  of  us. 
But  what  was  it  that  had  commended  him  to 
us,  and  had  prepared  the  extraordinary  wel- 
come that  we  gave  him  ?  What  but  his  plain- 
speaking  of  defects  and  wrongs,  of  such  spit- 
ting and  slavery,  as  he  saw  in  his  own  country? 
If  he  lectured  us,  still  more  cogently  had  he 
lectured  England;  and  upon  what  grounds 
were  we  exempt  from  the  searching  eye  and 
the  satiric  pen  of  any  man  of  genius  of  our 
blood  and  language  and  traditions? 

Then  came  Thackeray,  beloved  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  he  lectured  too.  But  he  only 
castigated  his  own  countrymen.  What  pic- 
tures he  gave  us  of  Swift  and  Sterne  and  Con- 
greve  !  What  tender  and  exquisite  touches  of 
Goldsmith  and  Addison  !  How  he  drubbed  the 
luckless  Georges  through  the  land!  Did  he 
spare  his  own  people?  Were  the  Marquis  of 
Stej'ne,  and  the  grim  panorama  of  Vanity  Fair, 
and  the  stinging  sleet  of  the  Snot  P«j9ers,  merci- 
ful to  England  and  English  society?  Did  he 
condescend  to  us  ?  He  wrote  no  book  about  us 
but  The  Virginians  and  parts  of  Esmond,  and  he 
did  not  know  the  greatness  of  Washington,  but 
there  could  have  been  no  just  resentment 
against  that  great-hearted,  manly  English- 
man, even  had  he  too  told  the  young  Ameri- 
can, One  thing  thou  lackest ! 

More  recently  Herbert  Spencer  lectured  us, 
and  gave  us  some  exceedingly  good  advice, 
even  if  it  was  not  very  new  advice.  He  told 
us  that  we  ought  to  play  more,  and  so  we  are 
perpetually  telling  ourselves,  and  perpetually 
disregarding  our  own  injunction.  But  what  did 
Mr.  Spencer  here  that  he  has  not  been  doing 
at  home  for  thirty  years  ?  He  has  lectured  his 
own  people  very  much  more  vigorously  than 
he  lectured  us,  and  he  said  nothing  about  us 
until  we  insisted  that  he  should  speak.  Yet 
the  Easy  Chair  has  heard  him  publicly  "  chaff- 
ed" for  his  missionary  labors  among  the  Amer- 
ican savages. 

And  now  Matthew^  Arnold,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  critics,  and  a  master  of  Eng- 
lish speech,  arrives,  and  he  too,  we  are  told, 
with  caustic  humor,  lectures  us  in  a  strain  of 
mingled  honey  and  cream.  What  does  he  do 
at  home?  Who  is  it  that  has  long  depicted 
the  British  Philistine,  and  deplored  the  want 
of  sweetness  and  light  in  the  life  of  his  native 
land  ? 

If  we  are  justly  aggrieved  by  the  coming  of 
eminent  Englishmen  to  see  us  and  to  speak  to 
us,  the  remedy  is  obvious  and  easy.  And  we  can 
add  to  the  refusal  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say 
the  further  vengeance  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country.     We  can  cross  the  ocean 
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uiul  h'cttiro  I':n<;li.slimcii  in  JOii^^laiid.  JJiit, 
IdcMin'ii,  It'l.  UH  lunvarc  of  verify iii«;  and  justi- 
fviii;^  (^vcry  criticiHiii  which  they  niako.  If 
iiiiy  of  thrill  shoiihl  ho  dispostMl  (o  ano«^o  tliat 
lor  a  ^rcat  pooijlo  avo  arc  unduly  Hon.silive, 
Irt   UM    not,    cry    out    in    i(!Sonndin«^    chorus, 

"Thai's  a lie!"     If  wo  shouhl  hear  that 

a  ni:ij  irity  can  not  dotcrnnno  a  (jucstion  of 
morals,  instead  of  Hnccl•in^^  nii<;ht  wo,  not  wise- 
ly ask  whether  it  can  ?  If  we  shouhl  ho  tohl 
(hat.  tlio  niinorit.y  is  usually  ri<;ht,  without  ad- 
mit tin.i;- 1  h(>  truth  ofsuch  a '•enerali/at  ion,  nii<;ht 
we  not  [)rotitably  remenihcr  that  Columbus 
and  Luther  and  the  Puritans  and  Sam  Adams 
ai.d  (iarrison  were  the  minority,  and  that,  in 
tin*  natiiroof  things,  reform  can  not  begin  with 
tlii>  majority? 

There  were  onco  countries  in  whicli  it  was 
a  capital  crime  to  be  a  stranger.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  civilized  countries  to-day  in 
which  tl»e  popular  impulse,  wlicu  a  stranger 
api»ears,  is  to  'cave  a  rock  at  Mm.  It  is  rc- 
marUable  how  persistent  this  tendency  is, and 
in  what  humorous  and  courteous  phrase  the 
same  sentiment  may  bo  exx^ressed. 


A  CRITIC  of  some  recent  observations  of  tlie 
Easy  Chair  upon  Mr.  Jenkins  is  of  oi)inion  that 
the  Easy  Chair  has  confounded  that  friend  of 
the  domestic  butler,  lady's-maid,  and  x^nrveyor 
Avitli  a  more  modern  personage,  who  records 
with  grim  impartiality  the  social  pleasures  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  of  Grand  Street  and  Cor- 
laer's  Hook.  The  old  Jenkins,  says  the  critic, 
had  a  genuine  reverence  for  the  gold  plate  and 
diamonds,  the  "old  families,"  and  dainty  ex- 
clusivcness  whicli  with  conscious  inferiority 
and  self-abasement  he  described.  He  dealt, 
according  to  the  critic's  theorj',  with  what  Mr. 
Kichard  Grant  White  holds  to  have  been  the 
true  aristocracy — a  circle  which  still  survives 
in  the  midst  of  the  golden  sheen  of  the  x^resent 
high  society,  although  often  without  any  gold 
of  its  own  to  speak  of,  and  without  so  much  as 
a  solitaire  in  its  refined  and  delicate  ear. 

This  circle  is  composed  of  those,  as  we  un- 
derstand Mr.  VvHiite,  who  look  back  through 
several  generations  of  comfortable  and  edu- 
cated ancestors  into  a  remote  colonial  x^eriod ; 
who  have  always  lived  in  moderate  x^rosx^eri- 
ty,  and  who,  each  in  their  own  community,  like 
the  Patroon  families  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
river  gods  of  the  Connecticut,  have  been  rec- 
ognized social  heads  and  leaders,  however  tart- 
ly and  sarcasticallj^  it  may  be  alleged  that 
there  are  no  old  families  and  no  social  classes 
in  our  happy  country.  In  nil  the  old  colonies 
there  were  such  families,  according  to  Mr. 
White,  whoso  names  are  familiar  in  the  States 
which  succeeded  the  colonies,  and  many  of 
them  still  remain,  and  really  constitute  the 
society  which  sudden  riches  and  ostentatious 
vulgarity  now  assume  to  compose. 

This  is  the  society,  as  our  critic  contends,  in 
which  Mr.  Jenkins  was  interested.  That  wor- 
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thy  author,  indeed, says  our  Mentor,  was  merely 
the  n'presentative  of  tiie  awe  which  was  f<;lt  for 
it,  and  of  the  deep  and  s(trious  (hisiro  to  know 
when  its  nuMnbers  dined  tog<5ther,  and  what 
kind  of  clothes  they  wore,  and  how  their  cham- 
bers were  furnished,  and  how  many  towcl.s, 
and  of  what  material  and  workmanshij>,  were 
allott(Ml  to  (;acli  wash-stand.  The  sincere  rec- 
ord of  these  nuitters,  in  which  "the  connnon 
people"  were  as  absorbed  as  children  in  the 
wonders  of  Aladdin's  x)''iliioe  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Fair  One  with  Golden  Locks,  and  the 
deeds  of  I'rince  Flori/el  or  Calderaldcman,  was 
the  oftice  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

liut  this  grave  work,  it  is  alleged,  can  not  be 
conipared  with  the  x)orfunctory,  half-satirical, 
and  contemptuous  hodgex)odge  of  gossip  from 
Saratoga  and  Newport  and  Long  ]^ranch,  the 
columns  of  "society  news,"  full  of  the  most 
extraordinary  juxtax)ositions,  lamentably  jum- 
bling the  festivities  of  Mrs.  Midas  and  Mrs. 
CrcEsus  with  those  of  Mrs.  Butcher,  Mrs.  Baker, 
and  Mrs.  Candlestickmaker,  "  lumx)ing"  —  if 
the  apposite  word  may  bo  x^ardoned — in  the 
same  exclusive  column  the  dinners  and  dances 
and  weddings  of  those  who  have  nothing  in 
common  but  humanity,  love  of  money  and 
show^,  and,  above  all,  love  of  mention  in  the 
" fashionable  intelligence." 

This  shocking  want  of  discrimination,  so 
outrageous  as  to  suggest  a  hidden  satirical 
X^urpose,  this  astounding  mingling  of  Mrs. 
Millionaire's  doings  with  those  of  that  mere 
Mrs.  Ten-Thousand,  this  social  chaos,  like  that 
commemorated  by  Dr.  Holmes — 

"  And  when  I  left,  society 

Had  burst  its  ancient  guards, 
And  Brattle  Street  and  Temple  Place 
Were  interchanging  cards" — 

is  not  tho  work  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  the 
keenest  scent,  says  our  critic,  for  a  genuine 
aristocracy,  but  of  that  modern  Mex^histox^holes 
who  writes  the  "  society  column,"  and  tells  us 
that  yesterday  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Alfonso  Smith  en- 
tertained Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolx^hus  Brown,  and 
that  Lord  Tom  Noddy  and  Lady  Hoyden 
Screamer  were  among  tho  spectators  at  the 
daring  hunt  of  tho  anise-seed  bag,  and  then, 
without  tho  change  of  a  muscle,  announces 
that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Mrs.  Inspector 
of  Elections  w^as  married  last  evening  at  tho 
church  in  tho  lower  Bowery  to  tho  son  of  Mr. 
Janitor  of  tho  Courts,  and  that  Mr.  Mullooly 
was  best  man. 

These  are  touches  of  which,  it  appears,  Mr. 
Jenkins  is  incapable,  because  nobody  of  well- 
regulated  social  curiosity — and  for  such  only 
does  he  write — cares  to  hear  of  a  Bowery  wed- 
ding, nor  can  it  be  sux^x^osod  that  tho  respect- 
ful interest  with  which  we  regard  the  clothes 
and  the  dinners  of  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse 
when  ho  is  worth  live  hundred  thousand  a 
year  extends  to  tho  dinings  and  dressings  of 
that  gentleman  when  ho  is  reduced  to  five 
hundred  a  year.  Mr.  Jenkins  must  be  released, 
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therefore,  of  all  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  writ- 
iug  the  grossly  undiscriiiiiDating  "fashionable 
news"  which  appears  in  the  papers,  and  which 
records  the  dinners,  dresses,  dances,  and  doings 
Fof  certain  very  rich  people,  totally  regardless 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  riches  were  ac- 
quired, or  the  time  during  which  they  have 
been  enjoyed. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  an  experienced  citi- 
zen of  Va^iity  Fair  sur  mer,  to  a  young  inquirer, 
"that  lady  is  worth  several  millions,  acquired 
by  her  deceased  spouse  in  the  manufacture  of 
blacking.  This  year  the  gentry  whose  money 
was  made  in  dry-goods  or  watered  stocks  will 
call  her  Lady  Day  and  Martin,  and  her  daugh- 
ters the  Misses  Shoe-Brush.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, they  will  be  of  the  haute  iioMesse.  Cou- 
rage, mon  enf  an  !  Bless  your  young  soul!  all  of 
these  fine  folks  cutting  these  droll  capers  go 
back  in  the  last  generation  to  the  corner  gro- 
cery and  calico  by  the  yard." 

It  is  not  of  such  that  Mr.  Jenkins  discourses, 
according  to  our  critic.  But  at  least  even  he 
has  been  contaminated  by  his  modern  imita- 
tor, for  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  sacred  book 
of  Jenkins,  The  Court  Journal  and  Fashionahle 
Gazette,  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  late 
"marriage  in  high  life"  of  a  California  damsel 
which  was  appropriately  celebrated  at  the 
Church  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Victories,"  in  Lou- 
don, and  the  notice  not  only  mentions  the 
guests  and  the  dresses  and  the  bridal  gifts  in 
detail,  but  also  informs  the  readers  where  the 
flowers  were  bought,  and  who  furnished  the 
dresses  of  the  pages,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  con- 
cludes his  story  with  this  noble  passage,  which 
the  startled  reader  might  truly  call  a  snapper  : 
"  The  magnificent  sapi^hire  and  diamond  brace- 
let and  ear-rings,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
presents  to  the  bride,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Streeter,  of  New  Bond  Street." 

If  the  original  Jenkins  can  venture  npon 
such  a  stroke  as  this,  and  turn  the  august  his- 
tory of  so  dazzling  and  choice  a  nuptial  cere- 
mony into  a  jeweller's  advertisement,  it  is 
not  sur]3rising  that  his  Yankee  imitator  and 
successor,  in  the  language  of  a  familiar  game, 
goes  him  one  better.  In  the  Season,  a  chron- 
icle of  Saratoga,  the  later  Jenkins,  for  the 
benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern,  mentioned 

last  summer  "Miss ,  a  tall  brunette  from 

,  stopping  at  the   States,  a  daughter  of 

,  the  wealthy grain  speculator,  dress- 
es splendidly,  and  has  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  most  attractive  lady  of  society." 

But  still  more  to  the  point:    "Miss  ,  a 

blonde,  and  very  beautiful,  and  a  daughter  of 
Rev. ,  the  wealthiest  clergyman  iu  the  Unit- 
ed States,  worth,  it  is  said,  about  $2,000,000, 
stopping  at  the  United  States,  is  a  very  mod- 
est, pretty,  interesting  lady,  attracting  much 
attention,  and  having  many  admirers." 

A  fine  practical  genius  appears  in  all  of 
these  passages,  and  this  modern  Jenkins,  or 
Jenkins  junior,  promises  to  be  of  some  real 
use.     Next  year  let  us  hope  that  he  will  men- 


tion the  lowest  prices  at  which  Mr.  Streeter 
will  furnish  the  magnificent  sapphire  and  dia- 
mond bracelets  and  ear-rings,  and  also  the  pre- 
cise dowry  which  will  be  given  by  the  grain 
speculators  and  the  wealthiest  clergymen  with 
their  modest-mannered  and  beautifully  dress- 
ed daughters.  Persons  of  both  sexes  who  are 
eager  to  take  part  in  the  game  of  riches,  whoso 
chief  ecJat  is  its  description  in  the  newspapers, 
naturally  wish  to  know  where  the  trumps  lie. 
Further  details  of  health,  temper,  habits,  etc., 
will  undoubtedly  be  gratefully  received,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  be 
duly  furnished.         

It  is  a  pleasant  diversion  to  hunt  striking 
passages  and  figures  in  literature  from  book  to 
book,  and  the  musing  spectator  of  the  future, 
seated  amid  the  ruins  of  the  splendor  and 
prosperity  of  the  present,  is  one  of  the  forms 
that  always  fascinate  the  imagination.  An 
admirer  of  Miss  Thackeray's,  or  Mrs.  Ritchie's, 
latest  work,  A  Book  of  SlhyJs,  in  the  "Franklin 
Square  Library,"  points  out  that  she  says  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  poems,  written  in  1811: 
"Her  ingenuous  youth  from  Ontario's  shore 
who  visits  the  ruins  of  London  is  one  of  the 
many  claimants  to  the  honor  of  having  sug- 
gested Lord  Macaulay's  celebrated  New-Zea- 
lauder : 

'  Pensive  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
Each  splendid  square  and  still,  untrodden  street, 
Or  of  some  crumbling  turret,  mined  by  time, 
The  broken  stairs  with  perilous  step  shall  climb, 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round, 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound, 
And,  choked  no  more   with  fleets,  fair  Thames 

sui'vey 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way.' 

"  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  celebrated  review 
of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  referring  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  says,  'And  she  may 
still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when  some 
traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken 
arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's.' 

"  If  Miss  Thackeray,  who  is  always  a  de- 
lightful writer,  will  turn  to  Horace  Walpole's 
published  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Maun — letters 
which  form  the  subject  of  one  of  Macaulay's 
most  sparkling  essays — she  will  find,  under 
date  of  November  24, 1774,  the  one  from  which 
the  following  paragraph  is  extracted  : 

"  'The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will,  per- 
haps, be  a  Thucydides  at  Boston,  a  Xenophon 
at  New  York,  and,  in  time,  a  Virgil  at  Mexico, 
and  a  Newton  at  Peru.  At  last  some  curious 
traveller  from  Lima  wi:ll  visit  England,  and  give  a 
description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  PauVs,  like  the  edi- 
tions of  Balbec  and  Palmyra;  but  am  I  not 
prophesyiug,  contrary  to  my  consummate  pru- 
dence, and  casting  horoscopes  of  empires  like 
Rousseau  ?  Yes.  Well,  I  will  go  and  dream 
of  my  visions.'" 
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rpiIK  ll'orhs  of  fniliam  II.  Scininl,'  of  ^vliich 
X  l"t>>>»"  volmiu'S  jipiK'arcd  during  liia  lifc- 
tiiiio  and  ai(^  now  rcpiiblisluMl  and  made  coin- 
jjlt'to  by  (he  publicaLioii  of  a  liftli  volume,  are 
I  ho  record  of  forty  years  of  the  public  life  of 
a  s(al(^s^la^  of  whom  it  will  be  conceded  by 
ail  candid  men,  however  they  may  differ  from 
some  of  his  political  canons,  that  he  made  an 
impression  upon  i)ublic  sentiment  and  upon 
the  history  of  his  country  as  deep  and  powerful 
as  was  made  by  any  other  public  man  of  his 
immediate  <;eneration.  Mr.  Seward's  states- 
manship, (houj;h  of  a  high,  was  not  of  the  first 
order.  His  mind  was  subtle,  clear-sighted, 
and  adaptive  rather  than  constructive.  As 
an  orator  he  fell  greatly  below  some  of  his  eld- 
er contemporaries,  notably,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  William  C.  Preston  ;  in  power  and  j)ro- 
fuudity  of  reasoning,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
(he  principles  of  government,  legislation,  and 
political  economy,  he  was  surpassed  by  many 
public  men  of  his  own  and  of  an  earlier  day ; 
and  he  did  not  display,  nor  indeed  did  it  lie  in 
his  province  to  display,  the  remarkable  genius 
for  organization  and  administration  that  was 
exhibited  by  the  earlier  statesmen  of  the  re- 
public, and  a  few  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
none  excelled  him  in  clearness  of  vision,  in 
that  instinctive  practical  sagacity  which  de- 
scried the  potency  of  moral  forces  as  a  politic- 
al factor,  in  the  tact  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment with  which  he  seemed  to  lead,  while  in 
reality  he  was  only  quick  to  perceive  the  pow- 
er of  those  moral  forces  while  they  were  incho- 
ate, or  unx)opular,  or  undiscerned  by  the  gener- 
ality, and  gave  direction  to  them  until  they  as- 
sumed national  dimensions;  and  he  had  few 
equals  in  the  firmness  tempered  by  suavity 
with  which  he  advocated  the  principles  or  pol- 
icies he  espoused,  the  amiable  but  unrelaxiug 
tenacity  with  which  he  adhere^  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  blunted 
the  edge  of  defeats,  discouragements,  and  un- 
expected adverse  happenings,  and  often  con- 
verted them  into  substantial  advantages.  Mr. 
Seward  believed  with  all  his  soul  in  whatsoev- 
er policy  he  advocated,  whether  it  were  pro- 
tection to  American  industry,  internal  im- 
provements, the  '•  irrepressible  conflict"'  which 
he  so  early  descried  looming  up  in  the  future, 
which  so  early  engaged  his  solicitude,  and 
finally  absorbed  his  most  anxious  thoughts,  or 
the  cause  of  the  Union  when  it  was  assailed 
by  a  domestic  foe,  or  menaced  by  foreign  na- 
tions, who  saw  their  opportunity  in  our  calam- 
ity. Believing  thus  earnestly  and  implicitly, 
his  public  career  is  impressed  with  a  fervid- 
ness,  a  consistency,  and  a  continuity  and  fix- 
edness of  purpose  such  as  have  been  exhibited 
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only  by  nu'n  who  were,  or  who  honestly  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be,  reformers.  The  live 
volumes  comi)rising  Mr.  Seward's  works  fully 
reflect  his  i)olitical  and  intidlectual  character- 
istics, an<l  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
political  and  national  history.  Each  covers  a 
l)articular  period,  and  illustrates  a  particular 
phase  of  his  public  life,  and  all  combined  form 
a  whole  which  presents  the  statesman  in  his  en- 
tirety, by  his  acti>  aid  utterances,  from  his  first 
entrance  upon  the  political  stage  in  the  re- 
stricted field  of  his  own  State  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  through  his  varied  career  as  lawyer,  or- 
ator, scholar.  Governor,  State  and  national  le- 
gislator, and  Secretary  of  State.  The  four  pre- 
viously published  volumes  brought  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Seward's  works  down  to  the  close  of 
his  long  career  as  a  United  States  Senator,  and 
the  concluding  volume,  now  first  published,  is 
more  especially  the  record  of  his  services  as 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  from  1861  to 
1869,  although  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  his  extended  travels  shortly  after 
his  retirement  from  oflice,  and  to  a  reproduc- 
tion of  his  later  occasional  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, till  his  death  in  1871.  To  be  more  par- 
ticular, the  volume  comprises  a  Memoir,  which 
makes  no  pretensions  to  be  an  exhaustive  bi- 
ography, but  simply  aims  to  recite  briefly  the 
part  that  Mr.  Seward  bore  in  the  great  events 
that  signalized  this  closing  period  of  his  life; 
a  Journal,  or  Diary  of  the  war,  as  prepared  at  the 
time  by  Mr.  Seward  himself,  and  furnished  dai- 
ly by  him  to  our  representatives  abroad  for 
their  information  as  to  the  situation  at  home, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  bearing 
of  important  political  transactions  and  milita- 
ry operations  upon  ^le  progress  or  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  conflict ;  and  Selections  from  Mr. 
Seward's  diplomatic  correspondence,  compris- 
ing nearly  a  hundred  dispatches  upon  subjects 
of  the  first  magnitude,  including,  among  others, 
the  Trent  afiair,  the  officious  interference  of 
England  and  France  in  the  form  of  recognition 
and  mediation,  the  fitting  out  of  rebel  cruisers 
in  foreign  jiorts,  the  Alabama  claims,  the  inva- 
sion of  Mexico  in  the  interests  of  France,  and 
the  discussion  of  many  grave  questions  of  in- 
ternational law;  and  it  closes  with  a  number 
of  Mr.  Seward's  occasional  speeches,  addresses, 
and  miscellaneous  papers,  prepared  both  before 
and  after  his  retirement  from  oflice,  together 
with  some  cabinet  papers  of  great  personal  and 
historical  interest  never  before  made  public. 
The  judicious  selection  which  the  editor  has 
made  from  Mr.  Seward's  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, read  in  connection  with  his  equally  judi- 
cious digest  of  the  Journal  and  Diary,  sub- 
stantially constitutes  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  late  war  from  the  American  stand-point. 
The  Diary  is  invaluable  even  at  this  day  for 
its  vivid  presentment  of  the  important  events 
of  the  war  exactly  as  they  occurred  from  day 
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to  day,  or  as  tliey  were  then  understood  to 
have  occurred,  audt)f  the  impression  that  was 
made  upon  the  government  and  upon  public 
opinion  by  the  encouraging  or  discouraging 
circumstances  that  attended  tliem.  But  at 
the  time  when  its  daily  entries  and  notes  of 
the  war  were  made  and  dispatched  they  were 
of  inestimable  practical  value  to  our  ministers 
abroad,  not  only  because  of  their  timeliness, 
and  the  fullness  and  importance  of  the  infor- 
mation they  conveyed,  but  also  because  they 
embodied  such  deductions  and  conclusions  as 
Mr.  Seward  and  the  President  desired  that  our 
ministers  should  draw  from  them  and  should 
•be  careful  to  impress  upon  the  governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited.  Profoundly  in- 
teresting as  is  this  unique  diary  for  its  brief 
and  authentic  synopsis  of  the  leading  occur- 
rences of  the  war,  and  its  lively  reflection  of 
the  interpretations  and  colorings  that  were 
put  upon  them  at  the  moment  by  our  govern- 
ment and  people,  it  is  also  charged  with  a 
strong  personal  interest  by  its  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Seward's  sleepless  vigilance,  his  indefati- 
gable industry,  his  penetrating  judgment  of 
men  and  things,  his  versatility,  his  fertility  of 
resources,  his  mastery  alike  of  the  most  minute 
details  and  the  most  comprehensive  generali- 
zations, of  his  calmness  under  successes  or  re- 
verses, of  his  clastic  buoyancy  and  hopeful- 
ness, and  of  his  never-failing  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Union. 


Messrs.  Marcius  and  Robert  P.  Willson, 
of  whose  Mosaics  of  Bible  History  we  have  here- 
tofore spoken  in  terms  of  commendation,  have 
compiled  a  volume  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
entitled  Mosaics  of  Grecian  History,^  with  the 
purpose  in  view  of  popularizing  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Greece,  by  associating  and  in- 
terlacing with  a  compendious  running  histor- 
ical narrative,  covering  the  course  of  events 
from  the  fabulous  and  legendary  period  to  the 
present  day,  a  bodj'  of  poetical  and  prose  se- 
lections from  standard  or  popular  writers,  il- 
lustrative of  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  Greeks  at  different  periods,  their  arts  and 
literature,  their  philosophy  and  mythology, 
and  their  national,  x>olitical,  social,  and  domes- 
tic life,  and  also  descriptive  of  the  physical 
and  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  most  important  events  that  have  oc- 
curred and  the  most  j)rominent  actors  that 
have  figured  in  its  history.  The  compilers 
make  no  pretensions  to  original  research  or 
recondite  scholarship,  but  rely  upon  a  free 
though  far  from  servile  use  of  the  materials  of 
others  in  furtherance  of  their  plan.  Their 
epitome,  though  too  often  reminding  us  that 
the  fine  aroma  of  Grecian  history  and  litera- 
ture has  been  suffered  to  escape,  and  that  its 


2  Mosaics  of  Grecian  History.  The  Historical  Narra- 
tive, with  numerous  Illustrative  Poetic  and  Prose  Se- 
lections. A  Popular  Course  of  Reading  in  Grecian  His- 
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pith  and  marrow  have  been  squeezed  out  in 
the  process  of  compression,  is  trustworthy  as 
to  the  general  facts;  the  constructions,  in- 
terpretations, and  criticisms  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  historical  narrative  are 
derived  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities; 
and  its  illustrative  selections  and  quotations 
are  apt  and  suggestive. 


A  VOLUME  very  similar  in  its  general  plan 
to  the  one  just  noticed  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  Gardner  Wheeler,  in  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  exhibit  the  course  of  empire,^  and 
the  political  mutations  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  from  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  to 
the  present  time,  by  a  succession  of  outline 
summaries,  supplemented  by  variorum  illus- 
trative citations  from  poets,  historians,  schol- 
ars, travellers,  antiquarians,  and  writers  of 
fiction.  Each  century  is  treated  separately,  in 
chronological  order,  the  outline  and  illustra- 
tive selections  being  accompanied  by  a  shaded 
map  showing  in  a  general  way  the  positions 
and  the  relative  territorial  extent  and  sway 
of  the  several  nations  in  that  century,  and  af- 
fording the  reader  an  opportunity  to  note  their 
advance  or  retrogression,  and  the  chief  polit- 
ical changes  and  movements  of  races  and  peo- 
ples that  occurred,  by  instituting  a  compari- 
son between  the  maps  for  the  successive  cen- 
turies. These  maps  are  an  important  feature, 
and  will  prove  not  only  a  great  assistance  to 
youthful  historical  students,  but  a  great  con- 
venience to  ripe  scholars  also.  The  care- 
ful historical  summaries,  and  the  full  and  ex- 
cellent chronological  and  other  tables  that 
accompany  each  century,  studied  in  connec- 
tion Avith  these  maps,  jmt  it  in  the  power  of 
any  reader  of  intelligence  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  relative  importance,  extent,  and  political 
power  of  the  nations,  and  their  fluctuations  in 
each,  at  any  period  along  the  centuries  for 
twenty-five  hundred  years.  The  great  value 
of  the  book  resides  in  its  convenience  and  use- 
fulness as  a  hand-book  for  easy  and  quick  ref- 
erence when  a  prompt  and  reliable  answer  is 
desired  to  questions  that  are  constantly  aris- 
ing in  our  reading  and  in  our  intercourse  with 
men  concerning  the  political  and  historical 
changes  that  have  affected  the  ancient  and 
modern  world.  

Mr.  Bancroft's  last  revision  of  his  History 
of  the  United  States  of  America*  has  reached  the 
third  volume.  It  rehearses  the  eventful  histo- 
ry of  the  eleven  years  from  February,  1763,  to 
May,  1774,  during  which  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  other  obnoxious  and  oppress- 
ive measures  by  the  British  Parliament  com- 


3  The  Coiirse  of  Empii^e.  Outlines  of  the  Chief  Po- 
litical Changes  in  the  History  of  the  World.  By 
Charles  Gardner  Wheeler.  8vo,  pp.  459.  Boston : 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

*  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the 
Discovery  of  the  Continent.  By  George  Bancroft. 
The  Author's  Last  Revision.  Volume  III.,  8vo,  pp. 
489.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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l.U'tcd  tlio  alionation  of  tlio  colonicH,  and  led 
1  hem,  by  tlio  inexorable  lo«,nc  of  cvciitH,  to  that 
concert  of  action  wliich  afterward  consolidated 
the  Union,  and  made  their  national  indei)end- 
ence  poHsible.  The  volume  is  the  injpassioned 
history  of  the  fatal  estrangement  of  America  by 
Ihilain.  In  hin<;na<;e  digniiied  and  decorous, 
but  hot  with  indi<;nation,  it  recites  each  stei) 
of  I  he  ol)s(inate  and  suicidal  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  obedience  to  which  it  usurped  powers 
in  violation  of  the  British  Constitution  and  de- 
structive of  the  ri<;hts  and  liberties  of  the  col- 
onists as  En<j;lislimcn,  and  forced  a  conflict  of 
arms  which  issued  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  nation.  The  course  of  events  in  England 
and  America  is  detailed  with  great  minuteness, 
but  without  the  intervention  of  a  superfluous 
sentence.  In  grave  and  stately  periods  the 
historian  depicts  with  sententious  eloquence 
the  judicial  frenzy  that  obscured  the  mind  of 
King  and  Parliament,  the  gradual  but  inevita- 
ble growth  of  the  idea  of  resistance  in  Amer- 
ica i;rtr^J^M8s^t  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  of 
force  in  Britain,  and  the  electric  spread  among 
the  colonists  of  the  feeling  that  their  common 
wrongs  could  be  redressed,  their  common  rights 
maintained,  and  their  common  liberties  pre- 
served, only  by  their  making  common  cause 
against  a  country  which,  from  having  been  the 
common  mother,  was  becoming  rapidly  con- 
verted into  the  common  enem3\  A  comparison 
of  this  installment  of  the  revised  edition  with 
its  equivalent  in  the  former  edition  impresses 
us  with  the  candor,  the  thoroughness,  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  revision. 
Every  page  reveals  some  touch  of  the  artist's 
hand,  softening  the  language  where  it  had  run 
into  needless  asperity,  but  without  detracting 
from  its  sinewy  vigor,  pruning  redundancies, 
rounding  off  or  smoothing  down  ruggednesses 
or  infelicities,  modifying  statements  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  conform  more  exactly  to  newly 
discovered  evidence — in  fine,  practically  pro- 
ducing a  new  Avork  while  preserving  the  sub- 
stantial integrity  of  the  old  one.  The  volume 
now  under  notice  is  in  many  essentials  one  of 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  this  great 
history.  In  especial,  our  younger  historical 
students,  who  desire  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
comprehension  of  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional controversies  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  our  ancestors  in  their  preliminary  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  political 
and  other  events  that  grew  out  of  them  and 
precipitated  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  can 
nowhere  else  flud  so  minute,  so  clear  and  phi- 
losophical, and  so  authoritative  a  presentation 
of  the  entire  subject. 


The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in 
Europe^  is  the  title  and  subject  of  a  memoir  in 
two   octavo  volumes,   by  Captain    James  D. 

*  The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe ; 
or,  How  the  Confederate  Cruisers  were  Equipped.  'By 
James  D.  Bulloch.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  4G0  and 
438.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Ihilloch,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  navy,  but  during  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion the  confidential  agent  and  naval  represent- 
ative  in  Europ(5  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  memoir  contains  a  great  deal  of  moderate- 
ly curiouo  or  interesting  matter,  a  great  deal 
more  that  is  neither  curious  nor  interesting, 
and  some  not  very  abundant  material  that 
has  a  real  though  not  a  high  value.  The  more 
valuable  and  important  portions  are  not  those 
which  describe  with  much  superfluity  of  detail 
the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  were 
encountered  by  the  Confederate  agents  in  pro- 
curing and  equipping  ships  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  which  set 
forth  the  ingenious  tricks  and  devices  hy 
which  these  difficulties  were  sought  to  be 
evaded ;  but,  rather,  are  those  which  detail 
and  analyze  the  international  problems  to 
w^hich  their  mission  and  acts  gave  rise  at  the 
time,  and  which  recite  the  precedents  that 
were  then  established,  which  may  have  an  ad- 
verse bearing  upon  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try in  some  future  war  in  which  it  may  be  a 
principal  or  a  neutral,  or  in  some  future  con- 
troversies it  may  have  with  Great  Britain. 
Aside  from  his  very  earnest  statement  of  these 
problems,  and  his  occasional  pertinent  reflec- 
tions and  suggestive  premonitions  of  the  pos- 
sibilities they  involve,  and  his  thoughtful  but 
pessimistic  observations  upon  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  the  re-established  Union, 
there  is  little  in  Captain  Bulloch's  two  bulky 
volumes  that  is  invested  with  much  living  in- 
terest, except  to  those,  now  rapidly  decreas- 
ing in  number,  Avho  were  either  actively  en- 
gaged or  actively  in  sympathy  with  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  These  may 
find  a  mournful  satisfaction  in  pondering  the 
details  of  the  supreme  effort  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  and  agents  to  create  a  navy  and  pro- 
long the  unnatural  strife,  and  in  recalling  the 
story  of  the  temporary  successes  and  final  dis- 
comfiture that  attended  it.  But  to  all  others 
the  recital  is  the  history  of  a  bootless  effort,  and 
appeals  to  no  higher  interest  than  a  moribund 
curiosity.  As  a  rule,  Avhile  affecting  great  can- 
dor and  dispassionateness.  Captain  Bulloch 
writes  too  much  in  the  vein  of  a  bitter  and  pre- 
judiced critic  of  the  acts  of  persons  in  the  cab- 
inet and  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  who  were  as  active 
and  as  honorable  in  their  efforts  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  he  was  iu 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  the  impediments  they  threw  in 
his  way,  and  the  defeats  of  his  plans  which 
their  energy  and  vigilance  insured,  are  the 
subject  of  his  iterated  and  vindictive  objur- 
gations. Naturally,  as  he  could  find  nothing 
to  commend,  much  less  to  applaud,  in  those 
acts  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union  cause  that 
hindered  or  neutralized  his  own  efforts,  so  be 
is  the  persistent  and  not  seldom  offensive  ad- 
vocate of  the  "  lost  cause,"  and  the  equally 
persistent  ai)ologist  for  the  acts  of  its  leaders 
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and  agents.  The  burden  of  liis  song — if  his 
lugubrious  recital'»-may  be  so  designated- — is 
that  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  were 
guilty  of  no  mcjal  or  legal  delinquency  or 
criminality  in  fitting  out  Confederate  cruisers 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  he  rather 
plumes  himself  upon  the  adroit  and  shifty  pre- 
texts and  subterfuges  to  which  they  resorted 
to  evade  their  legal  responsibility  to  the  na- 
tion whose  hospitality  they  abused.  Indeed, 
he  has  no  consciousness  of  any  culpability  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  leaders  in  making 
war  upon  the  Union,  or  on  the  i^art  of  their 
agents  in  prosecuting  it  like  corsairs.  They 
were  all,  in  his  judgment,  honorable  and  chiv- 
alrous gentlemen ;  and  the  head  and  front  of 
their  oftending  was  merely  "that  they  took  a 
different  view  of  a  great  political  question !" 
Much  might  be  pardoned  to  the  panegyrist  of 
the  men  who  precipitated  and  waged  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  if  he  confined  himself  to  sing- 
ing their  praises,  but  when  his  panegyric  is 
coupled  Avith  aspersions  of  those  who  stood  by 
the  Union  i^er  fas  et  nefas,  he  makes  too  large 
a  draft  upon  the  forbearance  of  those  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  men  he  asperses. 


Historical  students  and  members  of  the 
legal  profession  who  are  interested  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  division,  tenure,  and  inher- 
itance of  land  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
the  influence  of  their  system  of  land-holding 
upon  many  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
them,  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  their  investi- 
gations by  a  very  thoroughly  digested  cognate 
treatise  on  the  Early  History  of  Land-lwld'mg 
among  the  Germans,^  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Denman  W.  Ross,  Ph.D.  The  numerous 
points  of  resemblance,  and  the  equally  nu- 
merous lines  of  divergence  and  difference, 
which  existed  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  ancient  Germans  in  manners,  customs, 
usages,  and  laws  having  their  origin  in  a  com- 
mon ancestry,  mutually  illuminate  the  history 
of  both  peoples,  and  solve  many  hitherto  in- 
soluble problems  relating  to  their  tenure  and 
distribution  of  land.  Mr.  Ross  has  prosecuted 
a  diligent  investigation  of  the  collections  of 
early  records  bearing  upon  the  subject,  from 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Tacitus  until 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  and  from  the 
information  derived  from  these  sources  he 
has  digested  a  connected  history  of  the  ori- 
gins of  land-holding,  and  of  the  methods  of  its 
division  and  inheritance  at  that  early  period, 
each  step  of  which  is  sustained  by  copious 
and  extended  citations  in  the  original  from 
the  old  records  he  has  unearthed  and  consult- 
ed. His  volume  is  an  invaluable  repertory  of 
authentic  materials  of  the  first  importance, 
which  had  hitherto  been  widely  dispersed  or 
"buried  under  a  forbidding  mass  of  books  and 

6  The  Early  History  of  Land-holding  among  the  Ger- 
mans. By  Denman  W.  Ross,  Ph.D.  8vo,  pp.  27-4,  Bos- 
ton :  Soule  and  Bugbee. 


manuscripts.  Among  the  many  interesting  facts 
established  by  the  old  documents  and  records 
exhumed  by  Mr.  Ross,  and  set  forth  by  him  in 
this  treatise  with  great  conciseness  and  abili- 
ty, is  the  important  one  that  no  cases  of  the 
communistic  holdings  of  land  which  have  been 
alleged  by  some  writers  have  as  yet  been  ad- 
duced from  any  authentic  records  of  these  ear- 
ly times,  and  that  they  in  fact  afford  no  evi- 
dence whatever  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
primitive  communism.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  private 
property  existed  first,  that  common  or  undi- 
vided property  came  into  existence  afterward, 
and  that  this  holding  in  common  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  communistic  holding, 
since  there  was  no  collective  or  communistic 
ownership  of  the  land  so  held,  but  every- 
where the  records  abound  in  references  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  land  held  in  common, 
and  show  that  it  was  divisible  by  inheritance, 
and  alienable  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise. 


Maxy  volumes,  great  and  small,  panegyrical 
and  critical,  have  been  written  concerning 
George  Eliot,  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
one  among  them  which  more  intelligently  de- 
lineates her  literary  traits,  tendencies,  and 
methods,  more  justly  estimates  her  genius  and 
productions,  or  more  lucidly  interprets  and 
criticises  her  philosophical  and  religious  opin- 
ions, and  analyzes  and  defines  their  nature, 
bearings,  and  limitations,  than  Mr.  George 
Willis  Cooke's  Study  of  her  Life,  Writings,  and 
Philosophy.'^  Of  the  strictly  biographical  por- 
tion of  his  memoir  there  is  little  to  be  said 
save  that  it  adds  some  items  of  interest  to 
what  was  already  familiarly  known  of  the 
personal  history  and  characteristics  of  George 
Eliot,  and  traces  more  closely  and  with  great- 
er subtlety  and  minuteness  than  they  had 
been  previously  traced  the  unfoldings  and 
early  manifestations  of  her  literary  tastes  and 
character,  and  the  influences  which  were  po- 
tent in  giving  form  and  direction  to  her  genius 
and  opinions.  This  portion  of  the  volume 
has  a  further  superiority  over  previous  bio- 
graphical sketches  in  the  moral  courage  with 
which  the  author,  while  doing  full  justice  to 
George  Eliot's  numerous  exalted  womanly  vir- 
tues, and  while  treating  her  errors  of  faith  and 
practice  with  tenderness,  refuses  to  indulge  iu 
indiscriminate  eulogy,  more  especially  as  re- 
lates to  that  one  fatal  error  of  her  life  which 
no  ingenuity  can  excuse  and  no  sophistry  pal- 
liate. The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Cooke's  volume 
lies  outside  of  its  biographical  memoir,  to 
which,  indeed,  a  very  limited  space  is  accord- 
ed, and  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  studies, 
each  of  which  is  an  independent  essay,  analyz- 
ing and  defining  George  Eliot's  intellectual 
and  literary  traits  and  tendencies,  her  theory 
of  the  novel,  her  poetic  methods,  her  distinct- 

7  George  Eliot.  A  Critical  Study  of  her  Life,  Writ- 
ings, and  Philosophy.  By  George  Willis  Cooke. 
12mo,  pp.  438.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 
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ive  i)hil(>.s()i»l»i(al  attinido  and  teatliiii^'H,  her 
n-li^'ioiiH  limitations  and  anta^^oni.snis,  and  her 
ethical  Hpirit  ;  and  in  a  fnrther  Hcries  of  crit- 
ical analyses  of  Ler  varions  productions,  in  the 
order  that  thoy  ^verc  ^v^itten,  from  the  open- 
ing to  the  close  of  Ikt  phenomenal  career. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  have 
published  a  luxurious  edition  of  Longfellow's 
dramatic  poen),  Michael  Angela,'^  the  last  ex- 
ten<led  work  finished  by  the  poet.  In  a  brief 
prefatory  note  the  publishers  give  the  inter- 
esting information,  new  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, that  this  poem  was  written  l)y  Mr.  Long- 
fellow mainly  about  ten  years  before  his  death, 
but  was  kept  by  liim  for  occasional  revision, 
and  was  first  published,  after  his  death,  from 
his  final  copy  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  is 
now  first  printed  as  a  "^hole  in  permanent 
form,  in  a  volume  whose  nnique  and  beautiful 
binding,  perfect  paper  and.  typography,  and 
fine  engravings  illustrative  of  the  historical 
and  biographical  features  of  the  poem  and  of 
many  of  the  scenes,  idaces,  and  works  of  art 
alluded  to  in  it,  constitute  one  of  the  most  su- 
perb and  intrinsically  valuable  publications 
of  the  season.  The  j)oem  bears  in  every  line 
the  impress  of  Longfellow's  fastidious  taste 
and  consummate  art,  of  his  delicacy  of  fancy, 
purity  and  elevation  of  thought,  felicity  of 
diction,  and  mastery  of  the  harmonies  of  verse. 
Written  in  blank  verse,  it  has  none  of  the  tur- 
gidity  or  of  the  rigid  and  somewhat  starched 
formality  that  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
this  difficult  poetic  form ;  and,  save  in  its 
graver  portions,  where  the  sentiment  demands 
greater  severity  or  stateliuess,  its  style  is  re- 
markable for  its  flowing  ease  and  smooth 
gracefulness.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  not  at- 
tempted to  deal  -with  the  entire  life  of  the 
mighty  Florentine,  but  has  chosen  rather  to 
reproduce  with  great  warmth  of  imagination, 
but  yet  with  literal  fidelity,  some  of  the  more 
marked  phases  of  his  charact-er.  and  of  the 
more  prominent  historical  incidents  of  his  life 
in  those  later  and  gi'auder  years  when,  after  he 
had  reached  threescore,  he  had  freshly  finished 
his  audacious  and  i>reternaturally  powerful 
cartoon,  "The  Last  Judgment,"  and  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  greatest  effort  of  his  genius, 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's.  As  Michael  An- 
gelo  is  jjreseuted  to  us  by  Mr.  Longfellow  he 
is  invested  with  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  OAvn  "Moses,"  without,  however,  being  as 
purely  statuesque  as  he  makes  the  great  law- 
giver, or  as  comfdetely  lifted  ahove  the  sphere 
of  human  x>assion5,  sympathies,  and  feelings. 
This  gives  the  poet  opportunity  for  the  play  of 
varied  emotions — of  love,  friendship,  and  com- 
passion, of  gracious  companionships  and  irri- 
tating rivalries  and  animosities,  of  honest  re- 
sentment and  hot  indignation,  always  held 
firmly  in  check,  and  of  lofty  but  chastened 

^  Michael  Artgdo.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Hekrt 
Wadsvorth  Lokgfellow.  Illustrated.  Royal  8to, 
pp.  181    Boston :  Houghton.  MiflQ.in,  and  Co. 


ambition.s,  thus  bringing  the  great  artist  fully 
within  tljc  cljarmed  circle  of  genuine  human 
interest  and  sympathy.  The  illustrations  are 
of  great  and  varied  interest,  many  of  them 
liaving  a  special  value  to  arti.sts  and  col- 
lectors, as  authentic  reproductions  of  rare 
paintings,  portraits,  sculptures,  and  medall- 
ions of  the  period  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
others  po.ssessing  a  more  general  value  for 
their  felicitous  interpretation  or  illustration 
of  passages  in  the  poem.  The  designs  for  the 
original  illustrations  were  furnished  by  S.  L. 
Smith,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Houston,  Walter  Shirlaw, 
Thomas  Hovendon,  F.  D.  Millet,  T.  de  Thul- 
strup,  Koss  Turner,  "W.  H.  Gibson,  Y.  B.  Schell, 
Louis  Ritter,  Theodore  Wendell,  and  Robert 
Lewis,  and  the  engravings  were  made  by 
George  T.  Andrew,  K.C.  Attwood,  Victor  Beru- 
strom,  W".  B.  Closson,  W.  J.  Dana,  J.  S.  Harley, 
F.  Juengling,  H.  F.  Krause,  and  others. 


There  are  no  sonnets  in  English  literature 
that  are  more  deserving  of  admiration  for  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  their  form  and  substance 
than  Milton's,  or  that  will  more  richly  reward 
a  concentrated  and  prolonged  study.  But, 
sharing  the  fate  of  all  sonnets,  notwithstand- 
ing their  excellence  they  have  never  been 
popular  favorites,  partly  because  they  have 
been  overshadowed  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
greater  poems  or  by  the  grace  and  beauty  and 
lightness  of  his  other  minor  poems,  but  chiefly 
because  the  sonnet  itself  is  a  poetical  form 
which  has  more  attractions  for  the  poet  who 
indites  them,  or  for  a  select  circle  of  scholarly 
and  appreciative  admirers,  than  for  the  uned- 
ucated taste  of  the  general  reader.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  sonnet  will  ever  become 
a  general  favorite  with  the  multitude;  and 
doubtless  it  will  remain  the  least  read  and 
valued  of  the  poems  of  our  greatest  authors. 
If  anything  shall  contribute  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  its  admirers,  as  it  assuredly  must  re- 
dound to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  those 
who  have  already  learned  to  relish  its  mani- 
fold powers  and  beauties,  it  will  he  the  pub- 
lication of  volumes  jirojected  on  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison's  admirable  edition  of  Mil- 
ton-s  Sonnets,'^  which  comes  to  us  as  the  latest 
issue  of  the  dainty  miniature  volumes  of  choice 
reading  comprised  in  the  Messrs.  Ajjpleton's 
'•'  Parchment  Library."  In  this  fine  edition, 
while  skillfully  and  tastefully  performing  the 
functions  of  a  commentator  and  anuotator,  Mr. 
Pattison  is  not  '•'  cabined,  cribbed,  confined'"  by 
the  narrow  spirit,  and  does  not  restrict  himself 
to  the  contracted  sphere,  of  either,  but  enriches 
his  notes  and  comments  with  interspersed  criti- 
cisms, which,  save  for  an  occasional  faint  exhi- 
bition of  x^edantry,  are  of  rare  force  and  acute- 
ness,  and  great  delicacy  of  detail,  directed  to 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  sonnet  in  gen- 
eral and  Milton's   sonnets   in  particular,  to 


9  TM  Sonmts  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mabk  Pat- 
Tisox.  "The  Parchment  Library,"  16mo.,  pp.  227. 
^few  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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parallel  thoughts,  allusions,  aud  i^assages  in 
the  latter,  aud  to  the  structure  and  animating 
spirit  of  all  poetry.  *  The  most  interesting  and 
important  of  his  contrihutious,  however,  is  his 
scholarly  introduction,  in  which  he  first  sets 
forth,  with  the  compactness  and  clearness  that 
should  characterize  the  sonnet  itself,  the  origin 
of  the  sonnet,  and  the  rules,  both  as  to  struc- 
ture and  matter,  which  are  essential  to  the 
l^roduction  of  its  most  perfect  forms,  then 
passes  in  review  the  history  of  the  changes  in 
the  English  sonnet  prior  to  Milton,  and  finally 
enters  upon  a  masterly  critical  and  compara- 
tive analysis  of  Milton's  sonnets.  Although 
much  that  Mr.  Pattison  x^reseuts  in  this  fine 
introductory  esksay,  relative  to  the  origin  of 
the  sonnet  and  the  rules  that  should  govern 
its  composition,  has  been  already  exhaustively 
and  ably  presented  in  more  extended  essays, 
notablyiuMr.CharlesTomliuson's  capable  trea- 
tise, The  Sonnet :  its  Origin,  Structure,  and  Place 
in  Poetry,  we  know  of  no  other  work  in  which 
the  subject  is  handled  with  as  great  fullness 
and  perspicuity  and  in  as  small  compass  as 
in  Mr.  Pattison's  introduction,  or  which  may 
be  so  advantageously  resorted  to  by  the  novice 
for  instruction  in  the  laws  of  the  sonnet,  or 
be  cousult-ed  with  greater  confidence  by  those 
even  who  are  experts  in  this  difficult  form  of 
the  jio^tic  art.  In  addition  to  the  twenty- 
four  sonnets  which  are  usually  printed  in  the 
collections,  Mr.  Pattison  gives  the  lines  '"  On 
Shakespeare,"  by  Milton,  that  were  prefixed  to 
the  Shakespeare  folio  of  163*2;  but  he  distinct- 
ly disavows  that  they  are  a  true  sonnet,  or 
that  they  were  intended  by  Milton  as  aught 
than  recommendatory  verses,  for  the  all-suffi- 
cient reason  that  Milton  was  "too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  the  sonnet  to  have 
designed  one  in  eight  couplets'' :  and  apparent- 
ly his  principal  reason  for  introducing  them  is 
to  show  how  far  in  advance  of  his  age  was 
Milton's  just  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's 
transcendent  genius.  Mr.  Pattison  also  gives 
place  to  an  anomalous  sonnet  usually  excluded 
from  the  collections  of  Milton's  sonnets,  and 
printed  among  his  "  Poems  on  Several  Occa- 
sions," namely  the  coarse  and  unpoetic  lines 
''  On  the  New  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the 
Long  Parliament,"  and  in  an  extremely  inter- 
esting aud  instructive  note  shows  that  al- 
though "  this  sonnet  has  been  sometimes  treat- 
ed as  though  it  were  a  monstrous  and  mis- 
shai)en  birth,  and  not  a  sonnet  at  all,"  it  is  in 
fact  a  regular  sonnet,  and  strictly  conformed 
to  the  Italian  model,  being  of  the  form  called 
"coUa  coda,"  which  was  introduced  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  was  applied  to  homely, 
familiar,  or  burlesque  verse.  The  rules  for 
the  construction  of  this  verse  permitted  the 
sonnet  to  be  prolonged  by  any  number  of  ter- 
cets, constructed  upon  the  principle  employed 
by  Milton  in  this  sonnet.  Besides  these  and 
the  other  well-known  sonnets  of  Milton,  Mr. 
Pattison  reprints  the  six  Italian  sonnets,  little 
known  to  most  readers,  which  were  probably 


written  by  Milton  during  his  Italian  journey 
in  1638-9,  accompanied  by  a  literal  unrhymed 
translation  of  each  by  Mr.  Pattison,  and  trans- 
lations by  Langhorne,  Cowper,  and  Strutt,  con- 
formed to  the  established  arrangement  of 
rhyme.  Aside  from  these  particulars,  which 
have  a  special  interest  for  scholars  only,  Mr. 
Pattison's  notes  and  introduction  embody  a 
variety  of  acute  observations  and  criticisms 
which  are  as  applicable  to  all  poetry  as  to  the 
sonnet,  and  wliich  throw  light  on  passages  and 
incidents  in  Milton's  personal  and  literary  life 
while  illustrating  the  spirit  and  structure  of 
his  sonnets,  and  the  general  course  of  the  son- 
net under  the  treatment  of  Surrey,  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  other  antecedent 
poets,  after  it  was  ingrafted  upon  our  literar 
ture.  

Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  have  published 
several  unique  and  beautiful  little  leaflet  vol- 
umes, forming  part  of  a  series  which  has  been 
appositely  styled  "  The  Golden  Floral,"  prima- 
rily designed  for  the  holidays,  but  received  too 
late  for  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rec- 
ord. Notwithstanding  their  appropriateness 
to  Christmas,  there  is  nothing  that  is  exclusive 
in  this  appropriateness ;  but  their  subject  mat- 
ter and  embellishments  are  so  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent, and  they  are  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  delightful  custom  that  has  become  preva- 
lent of  interchanging  tasteful  aud  inexpensive 
presents  as  souvenirs  on  birthdays,  festival 
days,  and  all  occasions  of  joy  aud  gratulation, 
that  they  can  never  become  other  than  season- 
able. Each  of  these  dainty  little  volumes  has 
for  its  letterpress  a  single  standard  poem  or 
series  of  poems  on  a  single  topic  which  has 
reached  the  popular  heart,  superbly  printed  on 
heavy  artist's  paper,  illustrated  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  graphic  art,  and  bound  in  a  flexible 
silken-fringed  cover  richly  embellished  with 
colored  engravings.  The  taste  that  has  pre- 
sided over  the  production  of  these  beautiful 
souvenirs  is  as  delicate  and  refined  as  it  is 
graceful  aud  genial.  The  volumes  of  the  series 
now  before  us  are  as  follows :  Alfred  Domett's 
fine  Christmas  hymn,  It  was  the  Cahn  and  Silent 
Xight,^°  illustrated  with  eleven  engravings  from 
spirited  designs  by  W.L.Taylor;  Tennyson's 
tender  love  lyric.  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,^^ 
with  twenty-two  engravings,  from  designs  by 
Edmund  H.  Garrett ;  Kev.  Dr.  Palmer's  richly 
devotional  hymn,  J/?/  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee,^^ 
with  thirteen  illustrations  by  Miss  L.  B.  Com- 
ins ;  Rosa  Hartwick  Thorpe's  pathetic  ballad, 
Curfew  Must  Xot  Toll  To-NigM,^^  with  tweu- 

10  ''It  was  the  Calm  and  SUent  Night.''''  A  Christmas 
Hymn.  By  Alfred  Domett.  Illustrated.  Small  4to, 
pp.  30.    Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

11  "  Coine  into  the  Garden,  Maud.'''  By  Alfred  Ten- 
XTSON.  With  Designs  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Small 
4to,  pp.  26.    Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

12  *•  J/y  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee.''  By  Eat  Palmer. 
With  Designs  by  Lisbeth  B.  Comins.  Small  4to,  pp.  30. 
Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

13  •'  Curfeiv  Mmt  Xot  Toll  To-Night.''  By  Rosa  Hart- 
wick Thorpe.  Illustrated.  Small4to, pp. 30.  Boston: 
Lee  and  Shepard. 
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ty-t\v(>  illnst  nil  ions,  luiiiiy  of  thcin  full-page, 
by  F.  T.  Mt'uill  Jtnd  K.  II.  (J.'iiTct t ;  ])r.  SeaiH'H 
iiiHpiritin^  t-iirol,  TIkiI  (Honour.  Soiu/  of  Old,^* 
Avilli  lin«'»'ii  illiislialioiiH  by  Alfred  FicderickH  ; 
and  William  C.  Ivicliaids's  devotioDal  varia- 
tiouHupon  tlit^  Mu'ino  of  David'.s  iininortal  pas- 
toral, The  Lord  ifi  mi/  Slicphcnl,^^  \v()rUiily  iii- 
tt'ipn'led  by  sixteen  full-pa.i^e  illnstraUoiis 
from  designs  by  Miss  L.  15.  Uuniplirey  and  oth- 
er female  artists.      

Amono  other  recent  republications  that 
should  lind  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  all  who 
value  a  book  for  the  sterling  quality  of  its 
contents  are  Dovr  editions  of  Matthew  ArnohVs 
Prose  il'rithi()s,^^  of  J'Jmcrson^s  Complete  Works^"^ 
in  prose  and  verse,  of  Donald  G.Mitchell's  writ- 
ings,'" and  Lamb's  jt/'ssa^/s  of  EUa.^^  The  edition 
of  Arnold's  writings  is  in  seven  volumes,  and 
comprises  a  body  of  original  thought  and  crit- 
icism on  living  topics  of  importance,  hitherto 
accessible  in  separate  volumes  only,  unsurpass- 
ed in  range  and  quality  by  the  productions  of 
any  contemporaneous  waiter.  The  Kiverside 
edition  of  Emerson's  works  has  reached  the 
eighth  volume,  and  will  be  completed  in  three 
more  volumes.  Of  Mitchell's  genial  transcripts 
of  life  and  nature  two  volumes  are  now  issued. 
Dream  Life  and  Wet  Days  at  Edgeivood.  The 
edition  of  Lamb's  essays  is  a  sumptuous  one, 
superbly  bound  and  printed,  and  having  a  mar- 
gin sufficiently  munificent  to  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  Elia  himself.  It  is  also  sparing- 
ly but  admirably  illustrated  with  engravings 
from  designs  by  R.  Swain  Gilford,  James  D. 
Smillic,  Charles  A.  Piatt,  and  F.  S.  Church.  To 
these  we  should  add  a  work  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  being  a  new  edition  of  Arvine's  Cyclopae- 
dia of  Jnecdotes,^°  xevy  quaint,  very  pedantic, 
but  yet  worthy  of  a  corner  in  every  well-ap- 
pointed library. 


^*  "  That  Glorious  Song  of  Old.""  By  Edmund  Hamil- 
ton Sears.  Illustrated  by  AlfkedFkedekicks.  Small 
4to.  pp.  38.    Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard^ 

15  T/ie  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  The  Twenty -third 
Psalm  in  Song  and  Sonnet.  By  William  C.  PacHARDS. 
Small  4to,  pp.  38.    Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

"^  Matthew  Arnold's  Prose  Works.  New  I^niform 
Edition.  Seven  Volumes,  12mo.  Literature  and  Dog- 
ma, pp.  349 ;  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  and  Essays  on 
Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England,  etc.,  pp.  378; 
Culture  and  Anarchy,  and  Friendship's  Garland,  pp.  346 ; 
God  and  the  Bible,  pp.,  a42 ;  Mixed  Essaijs,  Irish  Essays, 
etc.,  pp.  507 ;  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  and  on 
Translating  Homer,  pp.  300 ;  Essays  on  Criticism,  pp. 
379.    New  York :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

1 7  Emerson's  Complete  ^yorks.  12mo,  Volume  V.  Eng- 
lish Traits,  pp.  296 ;  Volume  VI.  Conduct  of  Life,  pp. 
308 ;  Volume  VII.  Society  and  Solitude,  pp.  316 ;  Volume 
VIII.  Letters  and  Social  Aims,  pp.  332.  Boston :  Houi^h- 
ton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

1"  Dream  Life.  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.  12mo,  pp. 
282.  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood.  12mo,  pp.  325.  By  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

19  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb.  The  Temple 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  50L  New  York  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

2"  The  CyclopcEdia  of  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  Containing  a  Copious  and  Choice  Collec- 
tion of  Anecdotes  of  the  various  forms  of  Literature, 
of  the  Arts,  of  Architecture,  Music,  Poetry,  etc.,  and 
of  the  most  celebrated  Literary  Characters,  Artists, 
etc.  By  Kazlitt  Arvine.  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  722.    Boston :  Estes  and  Lauriat. 


Mh.  Justin  McCarthy's  new  novel,  The  Maid 
of  Athens, "^^  lias  all  the  stir  and  busth;  of  r(!al 
life,  and  the  contrasted  variety  and  interplay 
of  character  and  incident  of'a  drama.  Its  scene 
is  laid  in  modern  Athens,  and  its  Mi)ring  of  ac- 
tion is  supplied  by  a  crusade,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  a  coiisi)iracy  for  the  re-investment  of 
unhcroic  modern  (Greece  with  the  luitional  lu- 
ll uence  and  dimensions  of  heroic  ancient(jl  recce, 
and  the  re-awakening  of  the  patriotic  ardor  and 
grand  aspirations  of  their  ancestors  in  th(5  bo- 
soms of  her  degenerate  sons.  Athena  liosaire, 
the  Maid  of  Athens,  who  is  the  central  liguro 
and  inspiration  of  this  dazzling  but  unsub- 
stantial and  impossible  dream,  is  not  herself  a 
Greek,  but  is  a  beautiful  young  Englisli  woman, 
w  ho  was  born  at  Athens,  where  she  imbibed 
with  every  air  she  breathed,  from  all  her  sur- 
roundings and  investments,  and  from  her  in- 
cessant broodings  over  the  past  glories  and 
present  shame  of  the  country  of  her  birth,  a 
passionate  love  for  it,  and  a  fixed  iiurposo  to 
effect  its  deliverance  from  the  Turk  and  the 
Magyar,  and  its  re-instatement  in  all  its  ancient 
jiroportious  in  its  foremost  place  among  the 
nations.  Her  generous  and  contagious  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  high  ideals,  re-enforced  by  her 
rare  beauty,  her  maidenly  purity  and  dignity, 
her  force  of  character,  and  her  unfaltering 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  surround  her  with 
followers,  some  of  whom  are  impelled  by  the 
loyalty  of  genuine  but  hopeless  love  for  the 
heroine,  and  others  by  a  mixture  of  love,  ad- 
venture, selfish  ambition,  and  even  more  igno- 
ble motives,  to  embark  in  her  visionary  and, 
as  the  event  proves,  unsuccessful  and  inglorious 
plans.  Among  her  lovers  and  adherents  are  an 
English  nobleman  of  high  rank,  great  wealth, 
and  many  noble  qualities,  who  is  favored  and 
unscrupulously  schemed  for  by  the  heroine's 
mother ;  a  rich,  versatile,  and  all-accomplished, 
but  wily  and  treacherous  Greek;  a  dreamy, 
poetic,  and  fragile  American  student  and  cler- 
gyman ;  a  chivalric  Irishman  ;  and  a  stalwart, 
true-hearted  Englishman — ex-soldier,  ex-sailor, 
ex-heir-apparent  of  a  peer,  and  at  x^resent  war 
correspondent  of  a  London  paper.  The  last- 
named  of  her  lovers  is  really  beloved  by  the 
Maid  of  Athens,  but  is  believed  by  her  to  have 
outgrown  his  love  for  her,  and  to  have  trans- 
ferred it  to  another.  While  she  was  under  this 
impression,  which  had  been  implanted  and  sed- 
ulously fostered  by  her  worldly  and  ambitious 
mother,  Athena  resolves  to  give  her  hand  to 
the  one  of  her  numerous  lovers  and  followers 
that  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  most  for 
Greece,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  audacious 
and  brilliant  Greek.  But  before  she  is  irre- 
trievably bound  to  him  his  treachery  and  du- 
plicity and  his  murderous  nature  are  revealed 
to  her,  she  learns  of  the  constancy  and  sub- 
stantial services  in  the  good  cause  of  her  first 
and  only  real  love,  is  disenchanted  of  her  ro- 


^"^  Maid  of  Athens.  A  NoveL  By  Justin  McCarthy. 
"  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  76.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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looking'  to  t'lironriiKiit  of  llic  civil  ri^lils  of 
the  Mc^ro  race. 

Ill  tlio  rcjKjrt  of  the  Treasury  Deparlinent, 
Secretary  Fol^M«r  j^ivcs  tlio  receipt.s  of  tin; 
jrovernmcnt  lor  the  year  en(lin<j;  .Juno  'M)  as 
^:U>8,2H7,:»H1,  (he  exi)eM(litiires$"2i)r),4()H,i:}7,  and 
fhi^ainomit  applied  for  re(hMnpiionli!;i:}4,17H,75(>. 

vieiieral  WalltM*  Q.  (ireMliain,  of  Indiana,  \vas 
conlirmed  as  Tosf  inaMler-General  December  11. 

The  centennial  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  Ibitisli  was  celebrated  Novem- 
ber 2(),  i)y  a  gnuul  parade  and  steamboat  pro- 
cession. 

The  Prussian  Diet  was  opened  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  November  20.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  declared  that  the  financial 
situation  had  inii)roved,  and  that  the  working 
of  the  railways  had  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  considerable  surplus. 

The  diflicnlty  between  France  and  China 
has  not  yet  been  adjusted.  The  Chinese  mem- 
orandum stated  that  the  French  had  imposed 
upon  the  government  of  Anam  an  unjust 
treaty,  and  had  ignored  the  rights  of  China; 
France  had  invaded  Anam,  and  had  manifest- 
ed an  intention  to  take  Bac-Niuh,  the  key  to 
the  Chinese  Empire.  China  desired,  neverthe- 
less, to  maintain  pacific  relations  with  France, 
but  the  Chinese  troops  would  be  compelled  to 
resist  any  aggression.  To  avert  bloodshed 
China  appealed  to  the  traditions  of  honor  and 
loyalty  cherished  by  France,  and  expressed 
the  regret  it  would  feel  if  events  forced  China 
to  make  her  rights  respected.  The  French  re- 
ply dechired  that  France  had  no  wish  to  annex 
Anam  orTonquin;  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
Hu6  treaty  was  to  define  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  1874 ;  that  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
protectorate  of  Tonquin,  France  considered  it 
expedient  to  occupy  Bac-Ninh  and  Sontay,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement of  the  question  on  these  bases,  from 
which  France  had  never  swerved,  and  which 
were  indicated  in  the  treaty  of  1874. — On  No- 
vember 17,  3000  Chinese  troops  attacked  Hai- 
Dzuong,  but  were  repulsed.  On  December  10 
they  made  a  night  attack  on  Haiphong,  and 
were  again  driven  off. — The  King  of  Anam 
was  poisoned  December  7,  at  Hue,  it  is  sus- 
pected by  the  Anti-French  party. 


Senor  Sagasta  was  (dect<Hl  President  of  the 
Spanish  Chamb(!r  of  Deputies,  Dec(!ni))er  17. 

The  Egyptian  forces  in  tlie  Soudan  under 
Ilicks  Pasha  were  annihilatcMl  by  El  Malidi, 
the  False  Propliet.  Their  leader  was  slain  ou 
the  third  day  of  the  l)attlc.  On  Deceml)er  2 
another  bo<ly  of  Egyptians  was  cut  to  pieces 
near  Suakin. 

DISASTERS. 

Novmiber  19. — Eighteen  men  drowned  while 
crossing  the  river  at  Douarnencz,  France. 

November  21. — News  of  loss  at  sea,  October 
30,  of  French  brig  liocabcrg,  with  eighty-eight 
of  the  passengers  and  crew. — Propeller  il/an««- 
tee,  from  Dulutli,  November  10,  given  up  for 
lost,  with  all  on  board — twenty-live. 

November  20. — Six  vessels  of  the  Gloucester 
fishing  fleet  given  up  for  lost,  with  seventy- 
five  men. — Eighteen  passengers  killed  in  a 
railway  collision  at  Saint-Mden,  France. 

December  3. — New  York  pilot-boat  Columbia, 
No.  8,  run  down  and  sunk  off  Fire  Island  by 
steamer  Alaska.     All  the  crew  drowned. 

December  11. — Terrific  storm  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Many  lives  lost,  vessels  wrecked,  and 
much  property  destroyed. — Steamer  J  id',  from 
Liverpool  for  Eotterdam,  sunk  at  sea,  and 
twenty-one  lives  lost. 

December  12. — Twenty  lives  lost  by  sinking 
of  schooner  Mary  Ann  Hurlbert  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

OBITUARY. 

November  19. — At  Mecca,  Arabia,  Sheik  Obei- 
dullah,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

November  20. — At  Burlington,  Iowa,  General 
A.  C.  Dodge,  ex-United  States  Senator,  aged 
seventy -two  years. 

Novembei'  26. — At  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
Sojourner  Truth,  aged  one  hundred  and  eight 
years. 

December  2. — In  Vienna,  Julius  Payer,  the 
Austrian  arctic  explorer,  aged  forty-one  years. 

December  11. — In  Rome,  Signor  Mario,  Coute 
di  Candia,  aged, seventy-one  years. — In  Lon- 
don, England,  Richard  Doyle,  artist. 

December  14. — In  Paris,  France,  Henri  Mar- 
tin, historian,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

December  16. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  Hon.  D. 
C.  Haskell,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Kansas,  in  his  forty-second  year. 


itnfs  Drniutr. 


IT  is  an  odd  confusion  of  ideas  to  conceive 
that  because  Adams  and  Jefii"erson  made 
more  memorable  the  Fourth  of  July  by  dying 
on  it,  it  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  George 
Washington  should  have  been  born  on  "Wash- 
ington's Birthday,"  the  22d  of  February.  It  is 
not  so  unreasonable  as  it  seems,  however,  for 
the  22d  of  February  has  come  to  have  an  iden- 
tity of  its  own  as  a  national  holiday,  so  that  it 
is  possible  to  think  of  it  as  a  holiday  independ- 
ent of  its  cause.     It  is  one  of  the  few  dates 


that  we  can  remember,  and  it  is  possible  that 
people  can  remember  it  and  then  be  obliged 
to  give  a  second  thought  to  the  reason  for  its 
distinction,  and  so  come  round  in  that  dull, 
unimaginative  way  that  some  people  have  of 
"  admiring  to  think"  (as  they  do  in  Athens) 
that  Washington  should  have  been  born  on  it. 
The  incident  gives  a  distinction  to  an  other- 
wise insignificant  month,  a  month  ill-defined 
as  to  length,  a  fallow  month  in  our  Northern 
year,  a  month  of  simply  waiting  for  the  sirring, 
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and  getting  ready  to  exchange  the  German  for 
Lent.  It  was  fortunate  that  Washington  was 
horn  in  this  slaclf-time ;  he  has  it  all  to  him- 
self, for  no  other  event  on  this  side  the  water 
comes  in  competition  with  it.  If  Washing- 
ton's greatness  were  not  pretty  well  settled  as 
a  matter  of  national  belief,  it  would  be  settled 
in  the  minds  of  the  skeptical  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  only  American  who  has  a  national 
birthday.  It  requires  no  centennial  sugges- 
tion to  revive  it ;  it  goes  on  year  after  year  in 
an  independent  manner.  Once  in  a  century 
we  may  remember  that  Jefferson  was  born  on 
the  '2d  of  April,  and  that  Franklin  was  born 
on  the  17th  of  January,  just  as  once  in  four 
hundred  years  we  dig  uj)  and  magnify  the 
name  and  birthday  of  Martin  Luther,  but  these 
dates  make  no  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
although  it  is  true  of  Franklin  tliat  his  great- 
ness looms  up  in  more  world-wide  proportions 
as  the  years  go  by,  until  we  are  beginning  to 
see  him  in  a  perspective  that  places  him 
among  the  few  wise  men  in  that  short  list  of 
original  characters  which  contains  the  names 
of  Socrates  and  Solomon.  Franklin  is  in  some 
respects  a  more  interesting  character  than 
Washington ;  but  if  the  Drawer  could  use  slang, 
which  it  can  not,  it  would  say  that  Washing- 
ton has  '•  got  the  drop''  on  Franklin  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a  birthday.  And  Washington  is  not 
only  the  one  American  who  has  a  birthday  that 
is  universally  accepted  in  the  United  States  as 
a  holiday,  but  he  is  the  only  human  historical 
character  who  has  one  anywhere  ;  and  it  is  ijot 
unlikely,  as  the  American  induence  grows  in 
the  world,  that  the  '22d  of  February  may  be 
imposed  upon  other  peoples,  for  the  conception 
of  it  is  already  sjireadiug  wherever  we  have  a 
diplomatic  representative.  It  is  true  that  the 
Canadians  drink  hot  Scotch  and  other  liquors 
on  the  birthday  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
but  they  will  probably  change  tlieir  hilarity  to 
some  other  day  when  tliat  gracious  sovereign 
joins  her  father  the  Duke  of  Jvent. 

Washington  was  a  great  man.  aside  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  on  the  22d  of  February. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  his  greatness, 
nor  its  limitations,  Avhich  some  people  are  fond 
of  pointing  out,  as  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
keramics,  and  had  no  taste  for  any  bric-a-brac 
except  the  key  of  the  Bastile  which  hung  in 
his  hall;  we  may  admit  his  limitations  with 
pity  for  those  who  point  tliem  out,  while  we 
ask  them  to  account  for  the  fact  that  he  alone 
of  all  of  human  birth  has  a  birthday  distin- 
guished as  is  the  2*2d  of  February.  He  can 
have  no  monument  like  that,  nor  does  he  need 
other,  though  the  one  on  the  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac would  keep  on  growing  like  a  tree  (slow- 
ly), and  attain  a  height  to  defy  the  rivalry  of 
the  tower  of  the  Public  Building  in  Philadel- 
phia, if  its  foundations  were  as  solid  as  the 
foundations  of  Washington's  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Yet  we  shall  no  doubt 
multiply  representations  of  him.  We  trust 
they  will  all  be  as  worthy  of  him  as  the  heroic 


figure  of  Washington  Taking  the  Oath  as  First 
President,  by  Quiucy  Ward,  which  was  set  up 
on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  Building  in  New 
York  on  Evacuation-day.  It  may  suggest  to 
the  critic,  however,  one  of  the  limitations  of 
Washington.  He  was  not  an  artist.  He  had 
an  unequalled  capacity  for  being  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  but  no  one  supposes  that  Wash- 
ington could  have  made  as  good  a  statue  of 
Ward  as  Ward  has  made  of  Washington  ;  and 
Ward,  whose  fame  as  a  sculptor  is  only  equalled 
by  his  modesty  as  a  man,  would  be  the  last  per- 
son in  the  world  to  claim  that  he  himself  was 
born  on  the  2'2d  of  February.  That  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  nobody,  even  if  he  be  born  out  of  due 
time,  can  take  away  from  George  Washington. 


Ix  an  interesting  contribution  to  this  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine  General  Benjamin  Alvord 
gives  some  reminiscences  of  his  military  expe- 
riences in  the  Northwest,  The  custom  which 
he  found  prevailing  among  the  Oregons — that 
of  killing  their  doctors  when  the  latter  failed 
to  cure  their  patients — appears  to  have  been 
one  of  ancient  date.  General  Alvord  sends  us 
the  following  note,  which  came  too  late  to  be 
printed  with  his  article : 

There  is  a  recent  article  In  the  Saturday  Eeview  on 
"  The  Expediency  of  Killing  Eminent  Men."  Though 
it  is  written  largely  in  a  vein  of  the  richest  irony,  it  is 
much  more  serious  as  a  matter  of  history  than  would 
be  supposed  on  first  reading  the  startling  title.  It  ex- 
plains customs  and  ideas  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Ori- 
ental nations  of  killing  those  sacred  and  prominent 
dignitaries  who  were  half  worshipped  during  their 
lifetime,  and  that  as  a  part  of  their  religion.  It  says, 
"The  Hazaras  were  wont  to  khl  and  bury  any  stranger 
who  was  so  injudicious  as  to  perform  a  miracle,  or  to 
display  any  remarkable  sanctity  among  them."  Kill- 
ing of  so-caUed  witches  occurs  to  the  present  day 
in  Russia  — a  custom  the  authorities  endeavor  to 
suppress.  

It  is  not  always  an  enviable  thing  to  be  the 
hostess  who  ''entertained  a  distinguished  com- 
pany last  night,"  and  figures  perennially  in 
the  papers.  The  Twostars  are  parvenus,  who 
have  made  a  great  fortune,  and  set  up  a  grand 
establishment — in  Greenland,  say — and  this 
done,  madame  sat  down  before  the  fortress, 
Society,  determined  to  hang  her  banners  on 
the  outer  wall,  and  fly  her  flag  over  the  cita- 
del. She  was,  if  not  a  lady,  a  cleverly  veneer- 
ed imitation  of  one ;  she  had  ambition  and 
tact  and  brains,  but,  alas !  a  hot  temper.  To- 
ward the  close  of  her  second  season,  during 
which  she  had  entertained  like  a  fairy  prin- 
cess, she  determined  to  give  a  grand  ball. 
Hundreds  of  invitations  were  sent  out  and 
accepted.  An  orchestra  of  eighty  picked  men 
was  secured.  A  supper  worthy  of  Soyer  or 
Vatel  was  ordered.  An  army  of  flunkies,  tons 
offlowers,  bunting,  Chinese  lanterns,  etc., floors 
that  were  waxed  to  perfection,  electric  lights, 
gas,  wax  lights,  produced  a  brilliant  ensemble, 
and  madame,  in  her  Worth  dress  and  all  her 
diamonds,  was  a  chandelier. 

Guests  poured  in,  and  the  rooms  were  soou 
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filled;  Itut.  ill  spite  of  all  lur  pmautions,  tho 
women  s«)inewliat  outnuinbeied  the  men,  who 
pn)niMMl  themselves  about  the  doors,  ami  look- 
e»l  hlandly  on  at  the  rows  ofj^ids  in  i)ink  and 
girls  in  hine  that  lined  the  walls,  and  the  dan- 
cin^r,  \vhirh  was  "join;;  on  in  a  feeble  way.  Ma- 
dame saw  that  this  would  not  do.  JShc  ap- 
proaelied  the  ;;entlenuMi. 

'•Let  me  introdnee  you  to  Miss  Blank,  that 
pretty  ;;irl  in  ;j:recn  over  there.  She  dances 
beautifully,"  she  said  to  one  of  them. 

••Thanks,  but  I  am  not  by  way  of  dancing 
to-ui;jht,"  he  replied.     '*  It  is  so  awfully  hot." 

A  second  declined  her  proposaltogo  and  have 
an  ice,  on  the  <;round  that  it  was  ''  so  awfull}' 
cold.''  A  third  was  "not  making  any  ac- 
quaintances," and  would  not  be  presented  to 
any  of  the  ladies.  A  fourth  had  ''seen  the 
decorations  upstairs"  and  declined  to  budge. 
A  tifth  "never  ate  anything  after  dinner.'- 
"They  all  began  with  one  accord  to  make  ex- 
cuse," like  the  guests  of  the  Biblical  feast,  but 
ni;ulame,  instead  of  taking  the  same  revenge, 
grew  furiously  angry,  and  stamping  her  foot, 
cried,  "Then  what  the  devil  did  vou  come  here 
for!'' 

This  etl:ected  more  than  all  her  entreaties. 
The  men  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  pro- 
tested their  entire  willingness  to  do  whatever 
she  pleased,  were  introduced,  talked,  supped. 
danced,  made  themselves  agreeable,  and  the 
ball  a  success.  But  the  story  was  an  open  se- 
cret;  iu  twelve  hours  everybody  was  talking 
of  it.  Society  was  shocked,  beyond  expression, 
and  niadame  went  abroad. 


Mr.  M was  once  on  a  time  a  member  of 

the  Baptist  church  in  E ,  and  one  of  those 

irrepressible  worthies  who  '•  think  more  highly 
than  they  ought  to  think''  of  their  ability  to 
"speak  iu  meeting.''  and  conscientiously  im- 
prove every  opportunity  to<lisplay  their  gift — 
or  the  lack  of  it.  But  his  acquaintance  with 
*•  dictionary  English''  was  of  a  sort  that  occa- 
sionally led  to  errors  in  the  use  of  words  a  good 
deal  more  amusing  than  edifying.  Thus  on 
one  occasion  he  sought  to  encourage  his  hear- 
ers to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Deity  by  saying.  "  Brethren,  we  ought  not  to 
think  of  God  as  some  great  big  iniiniteshnaJ 
being.''  At  another  time  he  made  the  frivo- 
lous giggle  and  the  judicious  grieve  by  an- 
nouncing that  "there  are  two  forces  iu  nature 
— the  ceufr/fugal  and  the  centri/«gal  forces." 
This  was  too  much,  even  for  the  patience  of 
the  loug-suliering  pastor,  and  Brother  M- 


was  thereupon  admonished  to  "  bear  the  cross 
of  silence"  from  that  time  on. 


The  following  incident  was  related  to  the 
writer  by  his  grandfather,  an  old  Yermonter, 
as  having  occurred  within  his  own  observa- 
tion: 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  society  iu  the  rural  districts  was  in  a 
decidedly  primitive   condition.      Xobody  set 


much  store  by  the  "  conventi«malities,"  and  ev- 
erything was  done  on  the  plainest  basis  of  ev- 
ery-day  fact,  as  the  story  will  illustrate. 

Elder  Brown  was  cahnly  sjiwing  wood  in  his 
front  door  yard,  arrayed,  not  in  apostolic  lawn, 
but  in  the  primitive  shirt  sleeves  of  ;i  jjioneer 
••  V.  D.  M."  (which  signilieth,  as  one  of  that 
worthy  brotherhood  boastingly  averred,  "  Ver- 
numt  Democratic  Minister').  To  the  fence 
rode  up  a  long,  lank,  slab-sided  specimen  of 
the  (feniis  bumpkin,  on  horseback,  with  a  fair 
maiden  of  the  same  degree  seated  on  a  pillion 
behind  him,  with  her  brown  arms  confidingly 
clasping  his  waist.  The  elder  divined  at  once 
the  nature  of  their  errand.  Laying  aside  tho 
ministerial  buck-saw,  he  advanced  to  the  fence, 
and  resting  his  arms  upon  the  top  rail,  gravely 
inquired,  '•Want  to  git  married?" 

"  Ya'as." 

"  Wa'al,  then,  John  Henry,  do  yeon  take  this 
'ere  woman  to  be  yeour  wedded  wife  ?" 

"  Ya'as." 

"Sophrouia  Jane,  do  yeon  take  this  man  to 
be  yeour  wedded  husband  ?" 

"Ya'as." 

"Wa'al,  then,  drive  on." 

And  they  drove  on,  a  good  deal  more  married 
than  they  would  be  iu  the  Connecticut  of  to- 
dav  bv  the  most  elaborate  ceremonial. 


L'xcLE  Billy  (writes  a  Yirginia  correspond- 
ent), when  a  boy,  had  belonged  to  General 
Meade,  an  officer  of  the  Eevolutiouary  war, 
and  his  delight  was  to  give  us  accounts  of 
"  dem  days,"  and  the  stirring  scenes  in  which 
he  was  an  actor.  "\Ye  would  read  iu  school 
some  event  of  that  period,  and  go  at  recess  to 
L'ncle  Billy's  house  to  learn  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness (for  he  had  seen  everything)  the  truth  of 
the  story. 

"Yars,  chillem.  I  'members,''  he  told  us  one 
day,  •'•all  'botit  Bunker  Hill,  "cause  I  was  dyar 
myself." 

"How  came  it,  Uncle  Billy,  that  you  got  so 
far  from  home  ?" 

"You  see,  General  Meade  always  teck  me 
'long  wid  him  when  he  was  gwine  to  fight; 
au'  dat  day  General  Washin'ton  had  sen'  for 
him  p'intly  to  i^ieet  him  at  Bunker  Hill.  Me 
an'  him  sot  out  jes'  'fore  light,  an'  we  got  dyar 
in  de  evenin'  'bout  two  hours  b'  sun,  an'  Gener- 
al Washin'tou  was  settin'  on  he  horse  waitin' 
for  us.  He  jump  otf  soon  as  he  seed  us  comin', 
an'  gin  me  de  bridle  o'  he  horse  to  hoi',  an'  he 
an'  General  Meade  went  uj)  de  hill  together, 
an'  fit  till  arter  dark.  Dat  was  de  bloodies' 
fight  ob  de  war,  for  bofe  un  'em  kill  between 
five  an'  six  apiece,  an'  de  folk  hear  de  shootin' 
smack  in  Eichmon'  an'  Petersbu'g,  'cause 
Bunker  Hill,  you  know,  isles'  half-way  dcticcen 
'em:' 

"'  General  Meade  was  a  mighty  good  master, 
I  teU  you.  Ev'ry  Sunday  mornin',  reg'lar  as 
sunrise,  he  used  to  call  all  de  nigger  chillem 
together  to  git  de  buttermilk.    Dyar  was  gre't 
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long  trough  iu  de  yard,  'bout  sixty  feet  long, 
an'  de  cliillem  Tvould  git  right  down  on  de 
knees,  and  suck  «ame  like  pig.  Den  de  Gener- 
al, ef  he  see  are  one  Tva'n't  eatin'  hearty,  he  jes' 
step  behind  hlji  an'  put  he  foot  on  he  nake, 
an'  souse  de  boy  hade  clean  under  de  butter- 
milk, an'  laf  fit  to  buss  heself." 

"Folk  vras  mighty  rich  in  dera  days,  more. 
Dyar  was  a  whole  chist  o'  gol'  in  our  cellar,  an' 
I  was  'blege  to  clean  it  ev'ry  mout'  or  so,  to 
kee])  it  from  ?"«ssi7i'." 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  conference  of  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  a  respected  but  simple-minded 
brother  "  rose  to  a  personal  explanation."  His 
first  beloved  consort,  he  set  forth,  had  died 
triumphant,  and  iu  due  time  he  had  courted 
and  won  the  affections  of  another  lady,  and 
they  were  married.  During  all  this  time  he 
had  solemnly  supposed  her  to  be  '*  of  like  faith 
and  order"  as  himself.  "  I  never  thought,"  he 
said,  "with  tears  in  his  voice,"  "to  ask  her  if 
she  Avere  a  Presbyterian,  and  what,  brethren, 
was  my  amazement  and  horror  to  learn,  after 
we  were  married,  that  she  was  a  Sjntzenherr/ .'" 

Shade  of  Swedenborg ! 


A  BAFFLED  IXQUIEER. 

There  nestles  among  the  hills  in  that  de- 
lightfully uncertain  portion  of  our  glorious 
commonwealth  known  as  "down  East"  a  small 
but  ambitious  little  city,  which  we  will  call, 
for  purposes  of  convenience  and  dissimulation, 
Southtowu. 

There  is  no  railroad  to  Southtowu,  and  the 
stage  routes  are  of  tedious  length.  Conse- 
quently few  travellers  visit  the  city,  save  those 
who  have  business  of  some  importance. 

One  evening,  however,  there  climbed  out  of 
the  daily  stage  at  the  door  of  the  principal 
hotel  a  neatly  attired  person,  who  carried  a 
small  hand-bag.  He  entered  the  office,  wrote 
a  very  commonplace  name  iu  the  register,  and 
desired  to  be  shown  to  his  room. 

Who  was  he  ? 

That  was  what  every  loafer  in  the  office 
asked,  and  before  the  new-comer  had  sat  down 
in  the  quiet  of  his  room  abo^'e,  twenty-five 
persons  in  the  room  below  knew  his  name — 
if  it  were  his  name. 

What  was  his  business? 

The  stranger  had  not  registered  that ;  South- 
town  must  wait  and  see. 

But,  strangely  enough,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  business.  He  came  down  to  tea, 
and  then  went  back  to  his  room.  He  walked 
down  to  the  post-office  next  morning,  smoking 
a  very  fragrant  cigar,  obtained  two  or  three 
letters,  and  then  came  back  to  his  room.  Aft- 
er dinner  he  sat  down  in  the  office  for  a  short 
time,  and  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  engaged 
him  in  conversation.  He  seemed  social  enough, 
but  somehow  his  talk  was  all  general;  he 
would  say  nothing  personal. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  several  days,  and 


all  the  city  became  curious.  Vague  rumors 
were  afloat  that  his  name,  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons, was  an  alias,  and  it  began  to  be  consider- 
ed a  patriotic  duty  to  catechise  him. 

Several  essayed  to  do  it,  and  although  the 
stranger  answered  every  direct  inquiry  with 
courtesy,  yet  there  was  such  an  evident  cool- 
ness on  his  part  when  the  topics  began  to  con- 
cern himself  that  no  one  dared  to  ask  the 
question  nearest  the  beating  heart  of  the  city. 

At  length  the  Mayor,  a  man  of  great  suavi- 
ty and  boldness,  engaged  to  brave  the  Doug- 
las in  his  hall,  and  ask  him  a  few  questions  iu 
smooth  but  pointed  Anglo-Saxon. 

He  had  not  yet  met  the  mysterious  stranger, 
and  so  he  dropped  in  accidentally,  and  was  in- 
troduced.    He  opened  fire  at  once : 

"Ever  in  Southtown  before?" 

"No." 

"  Going  farther,  I  presume  ?" 

But  whether  he  presumed  correctly  or  not 
the  stranger  apparently  did  not  feel  bound  to 
say,  so  he  was  silent. 

"  How  much  longer  shall  we  have  you  with 
us?"  queried  the  Mayor,  leaving  x)resumptious 
and  returning  to  interrogations. 

"  About  two  weeks." 

The  crowd  leaned  forward  as  one  man. 

"Ah,  indeed!  Are  you  travelling  for  plea- 
sure?" 

"No." 

"Pardon  me,  but  may  I  ask,  not  from  idle 
curiosity,  but  for  certain  reasons,  what  busi- 
ness you  represent?" 

A  visible  thrill  ran  through  the  small  assem- 
bly. That  was  a  point-blank  shot.  Would 
he  dodge  ? 

"  You  are  the  Mayor,  I  believe  ?"  said  the 
stranger. 

"'Yes." 

"Then  I  don't  mind  telling  you:  in  fact,  1 
suppose  you  ought  to  know." 

"  Yes  ?"" 

"  Well,  I  stole  a  saw-mill"  (sensation),  "and 
got  away  with  it  all  right;  but,  like  a  fool,  I 
went  back  after  the  dam,  and  they  caught  me. 
I  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  the  judge 
gave  me  my  choice  :  six  months  in  jail  or  three 
weeks  in  Southtown  ;  and,  like  another  condemn- 
ed idiot,  I  took  SouthtoicnJ^ 

A  solemn  hush  followed  this  frank  disclos- 
ure, and  the  stranger,  lighting  one  of  his  odor- 
iferous cigars,  strolled  away  to  the  post-office, 
and  was  soon  after  seen  intently  reading  an 
official -looking  document  that  he  received 
through  the  mail.  As  he  left  town  the  next 
morning,  it  was  supposed  that  his  sentence 
had  been  unexpectedly  remitted,  and  that  the 
official  document  was  a  pardon. 


A  "  BROTHER  of  low  degree,"  belonging  to  a 

prominent  church  iu  the  city  of  B ,  once 

undertook  to  reproduce  an  affecting  remark 
made  by  the  honored  and  fastidiously  scholarly 
pastor  at  the  funeral  of  a  departed  sister.  The 
minister  had  observed  that  the  body  lying  be- 
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for.'  tlicm  was  l>ut  tin;  caHlu't  of  IIki  irn])riHono(l 
but  MOW  freed  .spirit  —or  words  to  t liat  vtt'erX  - 
ami  added,  ''Our  beloved  sister  is  not  here; 
hIio  lias  risni."  And  this  is  liow  tlie  sentiment 
was  repeali'd:  '''J'lie  pastor  says,  says  lie,  Our 
sister  ain't  here  ;  she's  ri/." 


•*A  (JKKAT  DAY  FOR  TAUL." 

Some  years  a^o  there  Avcro  in  the  city  of 
('li:nleston,  South  Carolina,  two  rival  grocers 
name«l  McNeil  and  Paul,  the  lirst-nanicd  the 
senior  of  the  lirni  of  McNeil  and  IHair,  the  lat- 
ter the  head  of  the  house  of  Paul  and  lirown. 
Their  stores  Avere  on  the  opposite  corners  of 
liroad  and  Church  streets,  and  both  were  well 
patronized.  They  had  occupied  their  respect- 
ive locations  a  long  time,  and  a  spirit  of  rival- 
ry had  almost  insensibly  grown  np  between 
tiiem.  Their  numcrons  customers  were  aware 
of  this,  and  many  of  them  made  use  of  the 
knowledge  for  their  individual  benefit;  that 
is,  by  representing  that  one  or  the  other,  as  the 
case  might  or  might  not  be,  was  selling  a  cer- 
tain article  for  so  much  less  per  pound  thau  it 
could  be  obtained  for  at  the  rival  store. 

Both  McNeil  and  Paul  were  Scotchmen,  both 
were  well-to-do,  and  both  enjoyed  the  good- 
will of  the  community.  Of  the  two,  McNeil 
was  the  more  jealous  of  his  neighbor,  and  con- 
se(iucntly  he  was  oftener  "played  upon"  by 
those  who  dealt  with  him.  He  had  a  hot  tem- 
per, and  a  very  trilling  thing  would  disturb  his 
equilibrium  if  it  related  to  any  alleged  superi- 
ority of  Paul's  groceries  to  his  own.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  he  was  occasionally  the  victim 
of  a  practical  joke,  one  of  which  is  related  as 
follows : 

A  customer  purchased  of  him  a  quantity  of 
high-priced  tea,  and  waiting  for  a  few  days  to 
elapse,  he  repaired  to  McNeil's  store  with  a 
sample  of  it.  Placing  it  before  McNeil,  he  re- 
marked, "Here  is  a  tea  which  I  can  get  at 
Paul's  for  twenty-iive  cents  per  pQund  cheaper 
than  you  charged  me." 

McNeil  glanced  at  it,  and  said,  very  con- 
temptuously, "I  don't  doubt  it, for  it  is  a  very 
inferior  tea  to  mine." 

When  informed  that  it  was  his  own  tea  he 
had  condemned,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and 
his  old  customer  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

On  another  occasion  he  made  a  great  blun- 
der in  regard  to  several  wines  furnished  as 
samples  by  Paul  and  himself,  he  in  every  in- 
stance giving  unwittingly  the  preference  to 
Paul's  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained the  wines  for  the  purjiose  of  misleading 
him. 

McNeil,  having  acquired  a  fortune,  resolved 
to  revisit  his  old  home  in  Scotland,  and  sailed 
from  Charleston  for  Liverpool  in  the  ship  Xew 
England.  While  about  midway  across  the  At- 
lantic a  fire  broke  out  in  the  hold,  and  failing 
to  extinguish  it,  the  j)assengers  and  crew  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  ship,  and  seek  safety  in 
the  yawls  belonging  to  her.     On  this  occasion 


McN(m1  was  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Ho  Ke(!med  to  lie  lost  in  thought,  and  said  no- 
thing to  attract  attention  until  all  the  ])assen- 
gers  who  could  be  got  into  the  yawl  with  liiin 
were  seati^d. 

'I'o  appreciate  the  nuMital  condition  of  McNeil 
at  this  juncture  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  tho 
situation  as  it  was.  ]Iero  were  some  twenty- 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  adrift  on 
tlie  wide  expanse  of  ocean.  Not  a  vessel  was 
in  sight  save  the  one  they  had  just  left,  and 
she  Avas  a  mass  of  flames.  In  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  leaving  the  vessel  very  few  things 
had  been  remembered;  the  water  and  provi- 
sions which  had  been  secured  could  not  possi- 
bly have  lasted  over  a  week,  and  only  one  i)air 
of  oars  had  been  found.  Truly  it  was  a  time 
to  ai)pall  the  most  courageous. 

Suddenly  a  form  was  seen  to  rise  near  the 
prow  of  the  frail  boat.  It  was  that  of  McNeil, 
lie  raised  his  arms  aloft,  and  cast  his  eyes 
around  him.  Everybody  believed  that  he  was 
about  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  their  minds  for  a  solemn  prayer. 
But  they  were  mistaken.  McNeil's  thoughts 
at  that  perilous  time  were  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  disaster.  They  had  taken  wings  and 
flown  back  to  the  beautiful  city  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  there  he  beheld  in  imagination  his 
old  rival  Paul  complacently  seated  at  his  desk, 
and  reading  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  ill- 
fated  New  England.  He  fancied  he  could  see 
Paul's  eyes  twinkle  and  a  smile  wreathe  his 
lips  as  he  revelled  in  the  assurance  of  being 
rid  of  a  formidable  competitor.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that,  instead  of  making  an  appeal  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  his  fellow-sufferers  heard  him 
exclaim,  in  tremulous  tones,  "  This  is  a  great  day 
for  Paul!'' 

But  Paul  did  not  have  the  felicity  of  read- 
ing McNeil's  obituary  as  the  latter  feared  he 
would.  The  boat  he  was  in  was  picked  up  by 
a  vessel  that  hove  in  sight  the  day  after  the 
accident  happened,  and  McNeil  returned  in 
safety  to  Charleston.  It  was,  however,  many 
years  before  his  acquaintances  ceased  to  twit 
him  with  his  remarkable  speech,  in  which  he 
betrayed  his  meditations  while  on  the  great 
deep  with  only  a  few"  i^lanks  between  himself 
and  eternity.  C.  K.  B. 

"  In  ante  helium  days  it  was  customary  in  the 
South  for  the  Methodist  missionary  to  preach 
to  the  negroes  and  catechise  them.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  rich  scenes  on  these  occasions," 
says  a  Southern  correspondent.  "Among  the 
slaves  at  our  place  was  a  venerable  Virginia 
darky,  tall,  black  as  ebony,  hair  white,  keen 
black  eyes,  and  carrying  himself  as  erect  and 
proud  as  an  old  Roman.  He  was  a  sortof  oracle, 
and  told  us  children,  as  we  would  gather  round 
him  in  the  cabin,  many  marvellous  stories  of 
what  he  had  seen  '  Jack-o'-lantern'  do  in  the 
gullies  of '  Ole  Yirginny.'  He  had  himself  been 
led  by  this  devil's  tire  two  or  three  dark  nights 
down  into  gullies  so  deep  he  thought  he  never 
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could  'fetch  his  foot.'  Two  thiugs  he  did  not 
believe  in — riding  on  the  cars,  and  hearing 
folks  preach.  I^othing  would  induce  him  to 
enter  a  car.  'Ole  Satan  hisself  holding  de 
reins,  and  likeiy  any  time  to  let  go.'  One  Sun- 
day afternoon  we  did  get  his  consent  to  go  and 
hear  old  Brother  Carr,  the  mission arj^,  preach. 
He  behaved  throughout  the  service  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  decorum.  Upon  his  return 
•we  were  all  eager  to  hear  his  report  of  the  ser- 
mon. 'How  did  you  like  it,  daddy  V  I  asked. 
''Solemnly  shaking  his  head,  he  replied,  'I 
tell  you,  missis,  that  man  'polergized  on  some 
mighty  unconditional  suhjectsJ  " 


General  Hardee  w^as  oue  of  the  martinets 
of  the  Southern  army,  the  very  model  of  a,  vieille 
moustache,  immaculate  in  dress,  soldierly  in 
bearing,  and  a  great  disciplinarian.  On  one 
occasion  he  w^as  sent  to  Arkansas  to  deal  with 
some  very  refractory  volunteer  brigades  that 
]iad  lost  all  idea  of  military  discipline,  and  one 
day  near  camp  came  upon  a  soldier  who  was 
sitting  down  under  a  tree,  had  taken  his  gun 
apart,  and  was  cleaning  it  diligently.  As  the 
general  approached  he  looked  up,  but  neither 
rose  nor  saluted,  and  presently  went  on  rub- 
bing, and  singing  as  he  worked.  The  general 
pulled  up,  intent  upon  reproving  a  breach  of 
military  etiquette. 

"Do  you  know  A\'ho  I  am,  sir?"  he  asked, 
sternly. 


No,  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care  a 


said  the  soldier.     "  Sorter  general,  ain't  yer  ?" 
"I  am  the  general  in  command,  sir;  that's 
what  I  am,"  said  Hardee. 

The  soldier  got  up,  stuck  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  cocked  his  felt  hat  impudently  over  his 
eyes,  and  said  :  "  Well,  I  said  you  was  a  sorter 
general,  didn't  I  ?  And  if  you'll  hold  on  till  I 
git  my  gun  together  and  loaded,  I'll  give  you 
a  sorter  salute." 

THE  TALISMAN  AND  THE  LEECH  :  A  FEAGMENT. 
It  was  a  lovely  lady  that  on  her  sick-bed  lay ; 
It  was  her  lordly  lover  spurred  for  the  leech  away, 
And  met  upon  the  highway,  crouched  on  the  cold 

hard  stone, 
A  withered  white-haired  beggar  that  made  for  alms 

her  moan. 

The  lordly  lover  cast  her  his  purse  from  saddle-bow. 
"  My  love  is  lyhig  dying,  and  for  the  leech  I  go. 
In  yonder  burg  physicians  a  many  are,  I  trow  : 
Would  that  the  skillfulest  of  all  among  them  I  could 
know !" 

"  Take  this ;"  the  crone,  upstarting,  placed  on  his 

hand  a  ring 
Of  dull  and  tarnished  copper,  a  mean  and  battered 

thing. 
"Wear  this,  and  when  thou  ridest  up  to  the  leech's 

door. 
See  for  thyself  what  company  of  guests  doth  stand 

before." 

And  before  the  knight  could  thank  her  she  vanished 

quite  away. 
And  there  was  naught  but  a  wee  brown  bird  sitting 

upon  the  spray; 


And  the  light-hearted  lover  onward  he  spurred  bis 

courser  gray. 
And  kissed  the  battered  talisman,  and  blessed  the 

kindly  fay. 

Up  the  ringing  street  he  darted  to  the  chief  physi- 
cian's door- 
Heaven  !  what  ghastly  company  was   standing  it 

before  ! 
The  souls  of  all  the  slain  were  there,  ten  thousand 

souls,  I  trow. 
Like  witch-fires  in  a  pallid  night  a-wavering  to  and 
fro. 

On  passed  the  knight  to  another  leech,  but  before 
the  door,  perdie. 

Was  quite  as  ghastly  if  not  quite  so  great  a  company; 

And  up  and  down  the  burg  he  rode,  but  everywhere 
he  went. 

Watched  the  spirit  of  each  patient  under  a  monu- 
ment.* 

"Alack!  doth  never  a  leech  have  skill?"  was  his 

despairing  cry; 
"And  must  the  Lady  Cunegund  in  her  youth  and 

beauty  die? 
There  is  but  one  physician  left,  and  yonder  at  his 

door— 
Oh,  heavens !  there  floats  a  single  ghost— a  single 

ghost,  no  more ! 

"Oh,  a  blessing  on  the  talisman  and  on  the  kindly 
fay! 

Here  is  the  surgeon  skilled  shall  charm  my  lady's 
hurt  away.— 

Ho  !  busk  ye,  busk  ye,  Master  Leech,  and  ride  away 
with  me. 

And  thou  shalt  save  a  precious  life,  and  win  a  price- 
less fee." 

Up  sprang  the  good  physician  then  behind  the  gal- 
lant knight. 

And  swiftly  up  the  sounding  road  clattered  the 
courser  wight ; 

And  merrily  the  knight  he  sang  and  shouted  in  his 
glee, 

"A  blessing  on  the  kindly  fay  that  guided  me  to 
thee !" 

"Now,  by  our  good  Saint  Anthony,  what  is  it  thou 

dost  say? 
Dost  thou  not  know.  Sir  Knight,  there  is  ne  goblin, 

neither  fay? 
But  tell  me  truly  who  it  was  to  me  thy  steps  did 

guide. 
For  how  should  a  poor  leech  be  known  throughout 

the  country-side?" 

"Oh,  trust  me,  trust  me,  Master  Leech,  thy  fame 

spreads  far  and  near ; 
On  every  side  of  thy  healing  skill  what  miracles  we 

hear  I 
For  though  thy  cheek  doth  brightly  bear  the  rosy 

hue  of  youth. 
There  is  no  doctor  so  renowned  in  all  the  land,  good 

sooth." 

"  Sir  Knight,  it  ill  becomes  thy  rank  to  mock  a  sim- 
ple man. 

One  who  doth  practice  Galen's  art  with  all  the  skill 
he  can ; 

But  only  yesterday  I  hung  my  shingle  out  at  door, 

And  I  have  had  but  a  single  call— one  patient,  and 
no  more." 

"Now,  by  Saint  Anthony !"  exclaimed  the  knight.'... 

The  remainder  of  this  interesting  ballad  has 
been  lost. 


*  Under  a  monument— to  distinguish  them  from  Pa- 
tience on  a  monument. 
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ST.  LOUIS. 


^OME  years  ago  the  journals  of  the 
lO  country  were  laughing-  at  a  person 
whom  tliey  called  "The  Capital-Mover." 
This  was  one  T.  U.  Reavis.  Caricatures 
wore  made  of  Reavis  in  which  he  was 
represented  as  carrying"  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  on  his  back,  with  various 
others  of  the  public  buildings  under 
his  arms,  and  striking  out  boldly  for  St. 
Louis.  He  had  discovered  that  that  place 
was  the  geographical  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  future  centre  of  its  population, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  the  future  great  city 
of  the  world.  This  being  the  case,  he  de- 
sired to  have  the  seat  of  government  also 
removed  thither  without  further  delay. 

The  Capital-Mover  did  not  succeed  in 
his  designs,  and  meanwhile  the  new  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  other  costly 
improvements  have  more  firmly  anchored 
the  government  to  Washington  than  ever ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  St.  Louis  from 
being  a  vast  and  imposing  city  on  its  own 
account,  without  the  aid  of  any  such  fac- 
titious resource.  The  title  of  "The  Fu- 
ture Great  City  of  the  World,"  usually 
contracted  to  "The  Future  Great,"  given 
to  it,  half  in  derision,  in  these  discussions, 
has  stuck,  and  is  quite  generally  recog- 
nized. 

Dwellers  on  the  Eastern  sea-board  find 
it  hard  to  comprehend  the  great  West — 
not  so  much  the  far  West,  of  Avhich  they 
have  some  wild  and  fanciful  ideas,  but  the 
central  W^est,  Avhich  presents  a  cultivated 
area,  and  a  thickly  populous  civilization 
like  their  own.  Get  upon  a  railway  train , 
and  come  a  thousand  miles  across  'the 
country  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is 
lined  with  cities  all  along  its  course.  The 
greater  ones,  in  obedience  to  a  law  plain- 
ly in  operation,  are  on  the  western  bank. 
They  have  had  their  starting-point  as  de- 
pots of  supplies  for  people  who  were  mov- 
ing further  on,  and  as  depots  of  supplies  it 


was  fitting  that  they  should  be  on  the  fur- 
ther shore,  where  the  river  need  not  be 
crossed.      They  burn  a  soft  and  inferior 
coal,  yielded  them  by  the  region   round 
about,  and  all  are  more  or  less  enveloped 
in  smoke.     While  the  sun  is  shining  on 
the  Eastern  sea-board  we  have  left,  these 
cities  of  the  plain,  artificers  in  iron  and 
brass  and  every  useful  work,  are  pouring 
forth  vapors  as  if  they  were  but  the  mouth- 
pieces of  some  fiery  subterranean  activity. 
But  it  is  with  St.  Louis  that  w^e  are  to 
deal.     I  have  seen  it  at  different  seasons, 
and  from  many  points  of  view,  but  from 
no  other  can  it  be  called  so  impressive  as 
from  the  great  bridge,  of  steel  tubular  arch- 
es, which  forms  the  approach  to  it  over  the 
Mississippi,  on    a   winter  day  when   the 
river  has  moving  ice  in  it.     Tlie  bridge 
complete  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
the  part  over  the  water  about  a  third  of 
a  mile,  which  is  divided  into  three  vast 
spans.     The  cost,  it  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing, w^as  some  $10,000,000.      The  railway 
cars  run  within,  and  afterward  through  a 
tunnel  a  mile  in  length,  under  the  city, 
which   terminates   at   the   Union   Depot. 
Horse-car  lines,  vehicles,  and  pedestrians 
pass  on  the  spacious  top.     Stand  here  and 
look  off.      The  wide  and  turbid  flood,  com- 
ing resistlessly  on  around  its  curve,  in- 
spires with  a  sense  of  majesty  and  dread. 
Some  ferry-boats  with  large  stern  wheels 
push  through  the  broken  ice,  and  leave 
clear  tracks  like  roads  behind  them.     The 
view,  hemmed  in  by  shrouding  vapors,  is 
but  a  hand's-breadth  in  any  direction.     A 
few  features  only  of  the  life  making  up 
the  eleven  continuous  miles  of  river-front 
appear.      The  sun  strikes  with  a  gleam  on 
a  bit  of  sand-bar  on  the  opposite  shore, 
emerging  mysteriousl}^  from  the  smoke, 
as  if  it  were  only  now  that  the  chaos  was 
beginning  to  give  place  to  physical  order. 
The  city  itself  is  barely  visible.      Of  all 
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the  vast  agglomeration  of  dwellings  and 
industries  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is, 
no  more  than  a  dome  or  two,  or  the  out- 
lines of  a  shot-tower  or  an  elevator,  looms 
out  vaguely.  Or  a  row  of  red  brick  chim- 
nej^s  of  a  chemical  works  in  the  foreground 
makes  a  spot  of  color  amid  murky  wreaths, 
to  which  their  own  belchings  are  every 
moment  adding. 

In  summer  the  bi^idge  is  a  breathing- 
place,  and  the  temperature  of  a  St.  Louis 
summer  is  such  that  a  breathing-place  is 
much  needed.  In  the  summer  nights  lov- 
ers and  others  come  out  upon  it,  and  sit 
on  seats  conveniently  left  at  several  points 
along  its  extent,  and  look  down  upon  a 
much  tamer  and  shallower  river  than  that 
described. 

But  now  for  the  city  itself.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  we  have  entered  it.  It  seems 
scarcely  daybreak  as  we  sit  in  the  lobby 
of  our  hotel  this  dark  morning,  yet  a 
glance  at  the  dial  shows  that  it  is  already 
ten  o'clock.  It  is  time  to  be  moving. 
Whither  first  ?  Up  into  some  high  point, 
as  the  dome  of  the  Court-house,  for  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  ?  Ah,  except  upon 
some  extremely  rare  occasion,  that  is  use- 
less to  expect.  The  photographers  take 
their  pictures  on  Sundays,  when  tlie  chim- 
neys have  stopped  streaming  for  the  time 
being,  and  then  some  partial  prospects 
are  to  be  had;  but,  as  a  rule,  St.  Louis 
is  as  invisible  as  London.  When  it  is 
old  and  as  large  it  is  likely  to  be  at  least 


as  sooty.  These  Western  cities  exhale  a 
tainted  breath,  stifle  themselves  in  the 
fumes  of  their  own  prosperity.  If  there 
be  philanthropists  abroad,  it  would  seem 
that  they  could  aid  them  by  no  other  pos- 
sible boon  so  much  as  by  that  of  resolv- 
ing the  problem  how  the  waste  product 
of  decomposition  of  the  bituminous  coal 
may  be  carried  off,  or  prevented  from  aris- 
ing. Not  that  the  inhabitants  themselves 
object  to  it,  more  than  in  London.  Oh 
dear  no  I  They  are  rather  proud  of  it,  as 
they  are  of  the  clouded  water  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi set  upon  the  table  to  drink,  and 
have  theories  of  the  benefit  to  health  both 
of  the  one  and  the  other. 

No,  St.  Louis  has  got  to  be  explored  in 
detail.  The  essential  things  in  American 
cities  which  distiuguisli  them  from  one 
another,  since  they  have  so  many  things 
in  common,  are  matters  of  local  situation. 
As  at  Chicago  it  is  the  lake  and  prairie, 
and  at  Cincinnati  the  mountainous  hills,  so 
at  St.  Louis  it  is  the  river  and  its  varied 
life  which  give  the  distinctive  form  and 
color  to  the  place.  This  great  waterway, 
with  its  eighteen  miles  of  commercial 
frontage,  margined  with  boats,  and  smok- 
ing with  mills  and  foundries,  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  as  the  basis  of  all  that  has 
grown  up  beside  it. 

A  good  share  of  the  way  is  bordered 
with  the  levee — a  very  wide  space  prepared 
with  Belgian  pavement,  and  sloping  like 
the  glacis  of  a  fort,  which  the  river  must 
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<-liiiil)  in  its  attacks  % 

upon  the  city.     This  J  _  ^ 

sj)ace  serves  for  the  |  _   ^ 

siiipnient   and   tern-  '[_      ,. 

porary  storaj^e  of  an  *  _ 

incalculahle  l)ulk  of 
g-oods  of  every  kind. 
There  are  no  regu- 
lar Avharfs,  but  landing-stages  instead, 
mooreil  by  chains,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  water,  and  reached  by  small 
bridges.  But  of  the  river  more  anon:  the 
stranger  naturally  plunges  first  into  the 
thick  of  the  town.  Fourth  Street  may  be 
•called  its  Broadway,  or  Upper  Broadway, 
devoted  to  an  elegant  retail  trade,  and  the 
promenade  of  shoppers  with  full  purses. 
Fifth  Street  tends  to  wholesale  business. 
On  Sixth  are  found  close  together  Barr's, 
one  of  those  mammoth  emporiums  of  gen- 
■eral  merchandise,  bustling  like  a  bee-hive, 
which  are  growing  into  usage  throughout 
the  country,  and  a  great  handsome  build- 
ing, like  a  Renaissance  xmlace,  erected  by 
the  St.  Louis  Life-insurance  Company. 
This  latter  has  a  row  of  .statues  along  its 
roof  of  a  really  very  creditable  sort.  Trade 
of  the  choicer  kinds  scatters  a  short  way 
from  these  streets,  which  follow  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  river,  westward  on  those 
which  cross  them  at  right  angles.  Up 
Olive  Street  is  seen  the  imposing  building, 
of  gray  granite,  of  the  custom-house  and 
post-otfice.  It  is  not  unlike  the  New  York 
Post-office,  and  is  among  the  best  of  those 
which  the  government  has  of  late  given  to 
the  great  business  centres  of  the  countrv. 


THE    ST.  LOUIS    BRIDGE. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  change  from 
the  customary  American  lack  of  invention 
in  the  matter  of  street  names.  Why 
should  we  invariably  have  a  series  after 
the  trees,  Olive,  Pine,  Chestnut,  and  the 
like,  even  if  those  nunnerically  named 
be  defensible  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  w^ell, 
for  a  change,  to  give  them  some  sucli  bold 
titles  as  those  conferred  ui)on  race-horses, 
or  to  utilize  science  or  fiction  ?  Elsewhere, 
however.  St.  Louis  has  used  the  names  of 
many  of  its  early  French  i^ioneers,  and  is 
less  open  to  the  charge  of  triteness  than 
some  other  places. 

More  good  buildings  are  seen  from  about 
the  corners  of  Fourth  or  Fifth  street  and 
Washington  Avenue  than  almost  any- 
where else.  They  are  five  stories,  of  the 
best  material,  and  the  usual  metropolitan 
patterns.  Here  are  one  or  two  without 
any  signs  put  out,  after  the  model  of  A.  T. 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  on  the  theory  that 
whoever  does  not  know  so  well-known  an 
establishment  is  of  no  consequence  as  a 
customer.     Alono-  Fourth  Street  an  enter- 
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prising-  person  lias  erected  a  block  with 
a  very  tall  cupola,  or  tower,  which  is  the 
most  salient  object  upon  which  the  eye 
catches.  Across  the  way  is  the  massive, 
dignified  Court-house,  in  the  classic  style, 
and  next  this  the  Planter's  Hotel,  which 
has  a  Southern  touch  in  its  arches  of  an 
old-fashioned  pattern,  incised  instead  of 
raised  upon  its  facade.  In  the  matter  of 
memories  it  must  be  much  in  advance  of 


its  more  magnificent  new  rivals,  the  Lin- 
dell  and  Southern.  The  latter  of  these 
has  made  especial  efforts,  with  what  result 
remains  to  be  seen,  to  be  wholly  and  ab- 
solutely fire-proof. 

On  the  steps  of  this  Court-house  slaves 
were  once  sold  at  auction.  There  are  ves- 
tiges still  of  a  Southern  type  of  character 
in  the  passers  in  the  street,  as  there  may 
very  well  be  where  so  large  a  traffic  takes 
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place  with  pri-sons  all  IIk'  way  down  Hi(^ 
rivt'i-  lo  New  ()|-lraiis;  l»iil  llic  ;^('ii('i-al 
t\|)i'  is  NnrllH'i'ii,  and  I  lie  scenes,  crowd- 
ed, hustling-,  and  inelro|)olitan  to  a  lii^'Ii 
(Irn'rec. 

There  are  persons  now  in  middh^  ]if(^ 
who  reineiidter  when  ihe  whole  |)resent 
hiisiness  centre  was  hnt  a  very  shahhy 
area.  Si.  Louis  is  old  historically,  and  the 
traditions  ol'  its  early  settl(M>ient,  and  <j;ov- 
ei-nment,  hy  tlu^  Frencii  and  Si)aiiish  in 
tarn,  acc()rdin«i-  as  one  and  tlion  tlie  other 
of  tlu^se  nations  ))()ssessed  tlie  Mississippi 
X'alley,  are  of  a  very  romantic  sort;  but 
most  o\'  what  it  is  it  lias  become  at  a  re- 
cent period.  It  shai'ed  Liberally  the  great 
niovenuMit  in  ijnnn(;'ration  and  city  build- 
ing- in  the  West,  dating*'  from  about  1835, 
and  iis  real  life,  in  tlie  modern  sense,  is 
hai'dly  more  than  contemporary  with  that 


of  CMiicago.  Alth()n<.;h  founded  in  1704,  its 
l)opulation  in  ISIO  was  but  1400,  and  in 
IH'M)  but  10,000.  Th(5  census  of  1880  puts 
it  at  .*5nO,522.  J^y  acui'ious  iriistal<(;  in  th(^ 
census  of  1870,  or  th(5  act  of  enurtieratoi's 
(lriv(Mi  to  unscrupulous  jen^^ths  by  morbid 
ambition  in  the  race;  with  rivals,  about 
J00,000  names  too  many  wcm  added  to 
the  list.  Until  this  error  was  rectified  of 
late  it  was  thus  mad(;  to  appear  that  the 
li^-rowth  of  St.  Louis  dui'inj^  th(;  last  decade 
was  but  thirteen  per  cent.,  while  that  of 
Chicago  was  sixty-eight,  whereas,  u])on  a 
proper  estimate,  the  growth  of  St.  Louis 
w^as  sixty-nine  per  cent. 

The  building  stone  is  largely  a  beauti- 
ful limestone,  softly  gray  in  color,  and  a 
sandstone,  of  later  introduction,  almost  as 
red  and  cheerful  as  brick.  The  place  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  building  ma- 
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te rials,  and  they  will  be  combined  togeth- 
er in  artistic  effects  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  now. 

Of  all  the  architectural  monuments  of 
the  city  the  enthusiastic  St.  Louisan  points 
with  greatest  pride,  and  deservedly,  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  It  is  a  grandly 
simple  edifice  for  its  purpose,  in  too  nar- 
row a  street  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, but  of  a  character  to  impress  the 
most  casual  beholder.  It  is  of  granite 
and  limestone,  duly  darkened  by  the  pre- 
vailing smoke.  It  is  the  creditable  boast 
that  the  wdiole  of  its  material,  including 
brick,  iron,  glass,  lead,  and  paint,  came 
from  the  bosom  of  the  State  itself.  Three 
great  porches  give  access  as  if  to  the  abode 
of  giants,  as  indeed  its  habitues  may  fairly 
be  considered  in  commerce.  If  the  ex- 
terior be  somewhat  ap^jroached  by  that 
of  the  Exchange  at  Chicago,  there  is  no- 
thing like  the  grand  hall  of  the  interior 
in  this  country,  nor  perhaps  in  the  world. 
The  figures  can  not  express  its  air  of  vast- 
ness.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  show 
that  it  is  226  feet  long,  100  wide,  and  79 
high.  I  had  the  fortune  to  see  it  first  in 
use  for  a  national  Presidential  Conven- 


tion. Faces  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  at 
the  great  distances.  The  acoustic  proper- 
ties are  not  good,  though  that  is  not  im- 
portant, as  it  is  not  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  general  meetings,  and  the  voices 
of  but  a  few  speakers  could  be  heard. 
The  delegations  were  ranged  around  the 
hall  in  a  semicircle,  a  blue  silken  pen- 
nant marking  the  place  of  each.  The 
spectators  spread  back  in  broad  i^lanes  of 
mere  shapeless  humanity  behind  them,  and 
clustered  like  flies  in  a  gallery  making  a 
circuit  of  the  room  high  above.  It  was  a 
gallant  and  stirring  spectacle. 

'' Pennsylvania  gives  seventy-nine  votes'^ 
(or  whatever  the  number  may  have  been) 
"for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,"  cried  the  chair- 
man of  that  delegation,  standing  erect  in 
his  place.  "  Pennsylvania  gives  seventy- 
nine  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,"  shouted  the 
secretary  at  the  right  of  the  president's 
desk.  "Pennsylvania  seventy -nine  for 
Tilden,"  echoed  the  secretary  at  the  left, 
announcing  the  news  to  that  side  of  the 
house;  and  these  cries  resounded  down 
the  hall  like  martial  orders. 

A  gayer  spectacle  still  is  presented  in 
the  Exchange  hall  when  it  is  given  up, 
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, luring  Kair  Week,  in  Ot'tobor,  to  Uie  ball 
kiH.wM  as  thai  of  tiic  \'ril(d  Propln't. 
This  is  a  costume  l)all.  ami  all  the  va<,^a- 
rics  of  thr(^iniival  ai-c  iiidul-vd  in.  .'usl 
now,  howrvcr.  its  lower  space  is  lilled 
ehiellv  wilh  niarhle  -  topped  tables,  on 
whicli  are  s;im|)les  of  .uraiii  and  th)ur. 
Noncliaiaiil  dealers  take  pinches  of  the 
ll,,ur  hetween  tliinnhand  tin^rers  and  scat- 
ter them  over  tlnMloor.  A  coui)lo  of  bun- 
tired  l)rokers  seeminn' a  mere  handful- 
are  elamorin|4-  wildly,  after  tlie  manner 
of  their  business,  near  a  handsome   iron 


well-undoi*stoo(l  life,  of  such  a  portion  of  a 
*4:i*eat  city. 

The  rest  of  the  city  is  of  a  miiioi"  s<ti-l. 
with  her(^  and  there  some  impoilant 
monuments,  I'emott;  from  one  anolhei-. 
The  excellent  Public  Hi<i-li  School,  housed 
in  a  characteristic  l)uildin<,'-,  is  one.  The 
Four  lN)urts.  the  central  department  of 
criminal  correction,  containinji"  also  the 
jail,  is  another.  The  hittei*  follows  some- 
what the  model  of  the  Paris  Hotel  de 
Ville,  destroyed  in  the  Connnune.  The 
jail    is    perhaps    unique,  consistin<^    of    a 
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fountain  covered  with  classic  divinities. 
The  war,  which  was  so  poignanily  a  civil 
war  on  the  borders,  split  up  the  commer- 
cial interests  here  represented,  and  up  to 
1875,  when  they  reunited,  there  was  both 
a  Union  Exchange  and  a  Confederate  Ex- 
change. 

All  around  this  centre,  at  no  great  re- 
move from  tlie  river,  is  a  quarter  of  tall 
oflBce  buildings,  intersected  by  narrow- 
streets  and  alleys,  and  bustling  with  the 


great  central  cage  of  iron  bars,  upon 
which  the  cells  open  in  tiers,  and  from 
which  they  are  all  equally  under  inspec- 
tion. A  keeper  told  me,  on  looking  into 
this  interior,  that  there  was  once  a  pris- 
oner who  had  "  dror'd  it  all  off  as  natural 
as  life";  but  this  accomplished  criminal 
had  disappeared,  and  his  sketch  was  not 
extant. 

Let  us  drop  in  at  the  place  of  a  great 
i  drv-o'oods  merchant  on  Washin2:ton  Av- 
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enue,  who  may  be  called  the  A.  T.  Stew- 
art of  the  town.  He  tells  us  of  his  first 
shop,  w^hich  was  a  shabby  old  limestone 
house,  put  up  by  the  early  fur-traders  on 
the  levee,  in  contradistinction  to  his  pre- 
sent palatial  store.  That  w^as  in  1835, 
and  he  brought  a  stock  of  goods  there 
from  Kentucky;  and  this  is  1882.  The 
contrast  seems  strongly  enough  marked, 
yet  his  talk  has  a  certain  unhopeful  air, 
and  is  almost  a  constant  paean  to  Cliicago. 
It  is  not  enough  that  St.  Louis  has  done 
so  incredibly  well,  but  {here  is  an  ag- 
grieved tone,  of  which  a  good  deal  is 
heard  in  the  place,  if  it  can  be  made  out 
that  Chicago  has  done  somewhat  better. 

Chicago  may  be  more  enterprising,  he 
is  inclined  to  admit.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
more  intelligent  population.  It  is  a  read- 
ing and  book-publishing  place,  while  here 
there  are  no  large  book  stores.  The  slug- 
gish influence  of  slave  days  is  not  wholly 
outgrown  here  yet.  Cliicago  has  been 
artful  in  drawing  to  itself  a  sturdy  North- 
ern immigration,  and  especially  during 
the  war  was  it  aided  in  this  and  every 


j  other  way  by  the  closing  of  the  Mississip- 
pi to  trade.  This  is  in  fact  true.  The 
blighting  influence  of  the  war  on  St. 
Louis,  offset  to  some  slight  extent  by  its 
position  as  a  centre  of  military  supplies 
and  troops,  is  so  manifest  in  a  study  of  the 
statistical  tables  that  it  almost  seems  that 
without  it  the  inequality  of  populations 
in  the  two  places  would  not  have  existed. 
In  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  St.  Louis 
increased  but  53,000,  and  Chicago  188,000. 
The  summer  climate,  again,  of  St.  Louis, 
our  friend  tells  us,  is  relatively  against 
it.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  merchants  have 
to  go  away  to  escape  the  extreme  heat  at 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  favorable  sea- 
son. Finally,  it  is  held  that  the  railroads, 
or  some  of  them,  have  been  led  to  discrim- 
inate unfairly  on  freights  in  favor  of  Chi- 
cago. 

This  Machiavelian  Chicago  is  capable 
of  any  shrewd  and  pushing  schemes.  It 
will  send  free  railway  i)asses  to  small  trad- 
ers in  a  commercial  area  which  should 
not  be  tributary  to  it  at  all.  It  will  draw 
grain  from  within  forty  miles  of  St.  Louis, 
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or  make  lower  bids  on  iron-work  in  the 
town  itself.  Ihoii^li  ( '.D-ondelfl,  its  soiilli 
(>i'M  section,  is  oiir  con^^ci-ies  of  mills  ;iii(l 
smeltiii;^-  liinKices.  It  will  even  throw 
(Idiihts  as  to  the  loejil  ownei-ship  of  the 
iXvriii.  briil^-e  which  ci-osses  from  tiie  Illi- 
nois side.  .\n  e.\ c  is  dellected  toward  this 
crafty  rival,  uj)oii  any  proposed  course, 
rveii  hcfore  it  is  considered  in  the  scale  of 
nhs()Iiit<'  luMielit.  The  journals  of  the  two 
iwc  iH^ver  done  disciissinj^,  o-enerally  in 
the  «>rimly  humorous  tone,  questions  of 
r(dativ(^  merits,  from  bank  intei'est  and 
orain  receipts  to  size  of  feet  and  ears. 

The  calm  outsider  can  not  be  expected 
to  share  in  this  lively  contest,  but  may  be 
content  to  admire  a  stupendous  progress 
when  it  is  under  his  eyes,  irrespective  of 
what  may  exist  elsewhere.  He  may  take 
leave  also  to  doubt  whether  the  greatest 
superiority  consists  in  a  mere  augmenta- 
tion of  inhabitants,  and  w^hether  that  is 
not  a  more  praiseworthy  kind  which  has 
to  do  with  the  improved  condition  of  those 
already  on  the  ground.  This  talk  of  mere 
gross  size  sometimes  becomes  tiresome. 
''What  is  being  done,"  one  wearily  asks, 
"for  the  greater  happiness  of  man  V 

There  should  be  a  number  of  first-class 
funerals,  you  are  told  by  the  ardent,  be- 
fore St.  Louis  can  be  expected  to  develop 
her  full  capacity.     This  is  only  another 
form  of  testimony,  the  judicious  will  per- 
haps find,  to  a  conservatism  and  solidity 
in  St.  Louis  business  methods  which  have 
kept  it  out  of  wild-cat  speculations  to  a 
greater   extent    than    its    neighbors,   and 
render  it  a   model   for   imitation   rather 
than  disparagement.      One    writer   even 
finds  fault  that  there  is  a  less  percentage 
of  business  failures 
here  than  elsewhere. 
It  was  but   5.4  per 
1000  of  business  con- 
cerns, for  a   period 
named,  as  compared 
with  7. 6  for  Chicago. 
He  ascribes  it  to  stag- 
nating caution  and 
lack    of    aggressive 
spirit,  and  is  not  sure 
that  a  higher  rate  of 
bankruptcy  may  not 
be  simply  an  indica- 
tion of  more  active 
enterprise.     It  may 
be   confidently   said 
to     this     perverted 
mind    that    popula- 


tion and  wealth  will  p^row  in  this  ff^rtile 
river  valley  and  its  capital  even  till  the 
time  sli;ill  come  of  sojn<'  of  those  evils 
shown  hy  i>ncU'le  as  inhei'in;^  in  lands 
where  the;  food  su])ply  is  ovei-abundant 
and  nuiii  inci'(;ase  too  rapidly;  l>ut  at 
])resent  it  is  of  more  im[)ortanc(;  that  it 
should  be  a  shining  example  of  commer- 
cial honesty  amid  the  corruptions  of  the 
times  than  have  any  possible  acceleration. 

The  figures  of  the  Capital -Mover,  ear- 
lier adverted  to,  aim  to  show  that  in  one 
hundred  years  our  country  is  to  have 
000,000,000  of  people,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
future  great  city  of  the  world,  10,000,000 
of  them.  Let  us  hope  that  its  directing 
spirits  in  the  mean  time  are  not  to  be  led, 
by  a  frenzied  haste  to  overtake  a  destiny 
which  they  could  not  escape  if  they  would, 
into  corruptions  of  sentiment  unworthy 
of  their  coming  high  estate. 

St.  Louis  is  probably  central  to  a  great- 
er food-producing  area  than  either  Chica- 
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Washington  avexce.  corner  of  grand  avenue. 


go.  CincLQuati.  or  New  Orleans.  It  must 
always  be  a  gi^at  shipping-  market  for 
grain,  and  has  this  advantage,  that  the 
Mississippi  remains  oi>en  so  much  longer 
in  the  winter  than  the  northern  route  by 
the  lakes.  It  appeai-s  to  have  l>een  in  the 
year  1881  the  largest  market  for  wheat 
and  flour  m  the  world,  and  in  produce, 
provisions,  and  live  stock  second  only  to 
Chicago.  Its  central  position  makes  it  an 
eligible  point  for  handling  the  products  of 
both  Northern  and  Southern  States.  Cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  to  an  enormous  value, 
from  the  one  join  the  cereals  and  lumber 
of  the  other.  It  is  the  largest  pui*ely  in- 
land cotton  market  in  the  world,  though 
led  in  this  resi>ect  by  a  numl>er  of  sea- 
ports. It  has  received  in  a  year  verv 
nearly  half  a  million  bales. 

This  marketing  of  supplies  was  the  l>e- 
ginning,  as  it  is  the  staple,  of  its  pi-osperi- 
ty,  and  is  connected  with  its  situation  on 
the  great  river.  St.  Louis  counts,  in  the 
Mississippi  and  240  navigable  tributaries, 
no  less  than  16.000  miles  of  waterway,  to 
which  steamboats  from  its  levee  penetrate, 
carrying  articles  up  and  down.  Professor 
Waterhouse.  of  the  Washington  L'niversi- 
ty,  in  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  re- 
sources of  Missouri,  as  far  back  as  1S69. 
cited  a  solid  mile  and  a  half  of  steamlx)ats 
lying  at  this  levee,  and  what  it  has  grown 


to  be  since  I  have  not  space  to  show  here. 
Upon  this  basis,  later,  has  grown  up  a 
manufacturing  interest  of  importance 
commensurate  with  the  rest.  Some  3000 
varied  establishments  turn  out  an  an- 
nual profit  of  ^lOl.OOO.OCK.!.  and  put  St. 
Louis  seventh  in  the  list  of  manufactur- 
ing cities.  For  the  fij-st  time  Cincinnati, 
which  figures  sixth  in  this  list,  leads  her 
as  a  rival.  There  are  points  in  which 
Cincinnati  is  very  similar  to  St.  Louis, 
and  othei-s  in  which  it  is  much  more 
wide-awake  and  advanced,  though  it  has 
100.CK}0  less  population.  A  study  into 
the  diflPereuces  and  resemblances  of  the 
two  would  l>e  interesting  to  make,  but  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  si>eculative  interest 
merely,  since  the  question  of  rivalry,  at 
St.  Louis,  is  dii-ected  at  Chicago,  and  Chi- 
cago only. 

Missouri  is  a  State  very  rich  in  mineral 
resources.  The  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot 
Knob  district  is  eighty  miles  by  railroad 
below  St.  Louis.  These  mountains  aj-e  of 
almost  solid  ore.  so  that  it  is  estimated  that 
they  show  enough  alx)ve  the  surface  to 
supply  one  million  tons  a  year  for  two 
hundi*ed  yeai*s.  Further  in  the  south- 
west are  gi*eat  lead  and  zinc  dei>osits.  The 
west  of  the  State  is  full  of  coal,  perhaps 
not  yet  utilized  enough  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  of  the  best   quality  ;    but   nearer  vet. 
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across  tlio  rivor,  on  tli(^  Illinois  side,  is  a 

sullici<'iil  .sii|)|)l.\',  :iii(l  ol'iric  Ix'st,  (juality. 
Tiir  iH'.iivsl  co.-il  is  in  S(.  (Mail*  ( 'ouiily,  no 
more  lliMii  seven  or  ('iji'lit,  miles  away,  and 
I  he  rest  in  Madison,  .laclvson,  and  William- 
son, all  elosi^  to  llie  river,  in  Illinois. 

Tliis  approximation  of  iron  and  coal  to 
a  leading"  I  ivmspoi'tal  ion  route  has  Jiatu- 
rally  resulted  in  the  line  of  furnaces,  mills, 
inaehine-shops,  and  hoal-building"  yards, 
the  elani^or  and  smoke  and  lurid  ^'lare  of 
which  render  the  lon<^'  precinct  of  Caron- 
delet  the  henelicent  sort  of  Pandemonium 
it  is.  More  was  expected  from 
these  than  has  really  been  ac- 
(MHiiplished,  or,  rather,  there 
have  been  local  set-backs  of  late 
which  have  prevented  the  favor- 
able situation  from  exerting"  its 
full  force.  There  are  complaints 
of  the  hio^h  railroad  freights  on 
coal,  so  that,  even  at  the  short 
distance  it  has  to  come,  it  costs 
many  times  more  than  at  some 
points  less  advantageously 
placed.  There  are  times  when 
it  has  cost  as  much  to  bring  it 
hither  as  to  mine  it.  If  it  be 
really  due  to  any  railway  ra- 
pacity, it  is  an  economic  mis- 
take akin  to  that  of  crippling- 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 


egg-s,  and  can  not   fail    to  be  sliarply  re- 
pented of  in  the  fill  iii-e. 

It  does  not  seen)  to  th(;  superdcial  ob 
server  that  tin;  railroads  as  a  whole,  in- 
trMid  to  negh'ct  St.  Louis,  by  any  means. 
I'liirteen  s(^pai'ate  trunk  lines  leave;  it,  ra- 
diating to  all  points  of  the  cotn})ass.  The 
most  considei'able  of  these;  toward  the  Pl'ist 
an;  the  great  Pennsylvania  line,  with  its 
6427  miles  of  road,  and  the  Wabash,  with 
3348.  To  the  West  branches  out  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  5640  miles  of  track,  and 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fi'ancisco  has  al- 
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ready  laid  down  1050  on  its  way  across  the 
continent,  on  the  line  of  the  thirty -fifth 
parallel.  The  total  system  gives  the  city 
26,679  miles  of  railroad  communications, 
in  addition  to  the  16,000  by  river,  and 
makes  it  the  second  greatest  railway  cen- 
tre in  the  world,  Chicago  leading  with 
33,199.  The  Union  Depot,  under  these 
circumstances,  with  its  long,  orderly  lines 
of  waiting  trains,  and  attendants  standing 
ready  to  show  the  way  to  each,  it  may 
well  be  believed,  is  an  imposing  place. 
The  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  among  these, 
will  perhaps  call  to  mind  a  commercial 
reminiscence  now  become  historic.  This 
stretch  of  beautiful  road,  616  miles  in  all, 
across  the  rich  States  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, from  Cincinnati,  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  panic  of  1857.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  Herculean  undertaking  at  the 
time,  and  involved  in  failure  its  builders, 
the  bankers  Page  and  Bacon,  and  the  dis- 
aster then  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Who  would  believe  it  now,  sitting 
in  its  comfortable  cars,  as  crowded  with 
a  multifarious,  civilized  travel  as  a  city 
tramway  ?  With  this  failure,  railroad- 
building,  said  to  be  largely  overdone  then, 
as  afterward  in  1873,  stopped  ;  and  most 
of  the  great  enterprises  named  were  not 
undertaken  till  after  the  war.  In  1865, 
for  example,  the  total  mileage  at  St.  Louis 


was  less  than  1500  miles.  And  to  show 
the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  progress- 
ing in  these  later  days,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  8726 
miles  from  1880  to  1882,  and  about  as 
much  for  each  of  the  periods  of  five 
years  preceding  that,  back  to  1870. 

To  regulate  more   fairly  the  w^hole 
matter  of  railway  freights,  there  has 
been  lately  organized  a  unique  institu- 
tion known  as  the  "St.  Louis  Freight 
Bureau. "    It  is  maintained  by  the  union 
of  two  hundred  firms  of  leading  mer- 
chants, each   guaranteeing  a  payment 
of  ^100  per  annum,  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  railroad  men.      Its  patriotic 
duty  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
St.  Louis  and  of  individual  cases  in  an 
efi'ectual  way,  which  no  mere  private 
person  unversed  in  the  scope  and  techni- 
calities of  the  subject  could  do.     Much 
good  is  said  to  have  already  resulted  to 
the  city  in  the  brief  time  of  its  establish- 
ment ;  and  its  officers  say  that  they  have 
found  the  railroads,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, heartily  in  accord  with  them 
in  clearing  away  misunderstandings. 
Other  characteristic  institutions  of  St, 
Louis,  to  be  named  either  for  their  early 
establishment  as  the  first  of  their  kind,  or 
for  their  exceptional  development,  are  the 
Pompier  Corps,  for  life-saving  at  fires; 
the  Kindergarten  System;  and  the  Man- 
ual Training  School. 

The  Pompier  Corps  was  organized  in 
1877  for  life-saving  and  climbing  to  the 
tops  of  tall  buildings  where  ladders  will 
not  reach,  as  a  part  of  the  truck  service  of 
the  Fire  Department.  During  its  exist- 
ence not  a  single  accident  has  occurred. 
Exhibitions  of  its  drill  and  efficiency  have 
been  given  in  many  other  cities  of  the 
country;  and  the  leading  cities,  including 
New  York  and  Boston,  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  model  for  themselves. 

The  St.  Louis  Kindergarten  System,  first 
installed  at  the  urgent  instance  of  a  lady. 
Miss  Susie  Blow,  daughter  of  a  former 
Representative  in  Congress,  has  now  at- 
tained such  proportions  as  to  number 
8730  pupils  and  87  paid  teachers. 

The  Manual  Training  School,  a  depart- 
ment of  Washington  University,  and  un- 
der the  excellent  management  of  Professor 
Woodward,  can  not  fail  to  inspire  especial 
interest  in  all  those  upon  whom  our  defect- 
ive methods  of  education  as  a  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  life  are  at  times  borne 
home.     Its  motto  is,  "The  cultured  mind, 
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llic  skillful  liaiid."  Sucli  scrliools  arc  well 
known  in  <-(>iil  iiicnial  Kin-opc,  iiikI  the 
wcilri-  rcnirnilx'i-s  willi  plcasuri^  tlic  ex- 
Inhils  made  by  Hmih  .tl  lli«'  I'ai'is  Kxposi- 
ti(»n  (jf  1S7S,  from  as  far  away  as  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  l>iit  lici-c  all  such  aids 
lo  (iin-iiify  inLi-  lalxn'.  invcsliiin-  (he  incchaii- 
ical  li-adcs  wilh  lli«'  fasciiiat  i(m  that  really 
hclon^s  t<»  Ihcin  with  the  yoiitliful  iniiid 
when  rightly  appioached,  and  preparing- 
for  a  useful  and  paying*  livelihood  a  wliole 
class,  drawn  now  to  worthless  clerkshi[)S 
and  the  like  on  the  j^round  of  a  l)etty  re- 
spectability, are  Tar  too  rare.  The  en- 
couratjfenient  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 
A  sutlieient  idea  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Manual  Training-  School  is  got  from  the 
articles  establisliiug  it.  Its  working  dur- 
ing a  four  years'  existence,  the  appearance 
of  its  shops,  tools,  and  pupils,  are  material 
for  an  article  in  themselves.  The  ordi- 
nance of  establishment  declares:  "Its  ob- 
ject shall  be  instruction  in  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  the  English  branches  of  a 
high-school  course,  and  instruction  and 
j)ractice  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  tool  in- 
struction, as  at  present  contemplated,  shall 
include  carpentry,  wood-turning,  pattern- 
making,  iron  clipping  and  filing,  forge- 


woi-k,  bi-azing  and  soldering,  the  use  of 
machine-shop  tools,  and  such  otli(*r  in- 
struction of  a  similar  character  as  it  may 
be  deeuKul  advisable  to  add  to  tlie  for^;- 
going  from  time  to  time,  'j'hc  students 
will  divide  their  woi'king  hours,  as  n(;ai'ly 
as  ])()ssible,  (Mpially  b(!tween  irKMital  and 
manual  exercises.  They  shall  be  admit- 
ted, on  examination,  at  not  less  tlian  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  the  course  shall  con- 
tinue three  years." 

The  city  rises  gently  from  the  river  in 
three  terra(;es,  the  last  of  which,  at  the  sub- 
urb of  Cote  BriJlante,  is  al)out  tw^o  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  four  miles  back.  West- 
w^ard,  in  this  metropolis,  as  in  so  many 
others  of  the  world,  and  in  the  world  it- 
self, the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 
The  tendency  of  residences,  and  especial- 
ly those  of  the  fashionable  sort,  is  to  the 
west,  and  business  follows  them  up.  The 
rise  of  all  the  west-bound  streets  between 
Washington  Avenue  on  the  north  and 
Pine  Street  on  the  south  is  lined  with 
comfortable  dw^ellings,  improving  in  dis- 
play toward  the  crest.  Certain  transverse 
avenues,  as  Garrison  Avenue  and  Grand 
Avenue,  assemble  choice  collections  of 
these.     A  drive  should   be   taken   alons: 
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Grand  Avenue,  which  is  to  sweep  around 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  exterior  bou- 
levards at  Paris.  It  is  still  in  a  transition 
state.  Handsome  churches  of  the  charm- 
ing- gray  limestone  are  going-  up  along  it. 
At  one  point  Vanderventer  Place,  an  in- 
closure  with  a  grass-plot  in  the  centre,  and 
somewhat  recalling  Hillhouse  Avenue  of 
New  Haven,  opens  from  it,  and  gives  a 
view  of  the  pleasant  country  beyond. 

There  are  efforts  at  architectural  adorn- 
ment to  be  observed,  but  St.  Louis  houses 
in  general  are  rather  comfortable  than  or- 
nate.     The  ornamentation  is  not  often  of 


a  well-judged,  really  artistic 
sort,  a  particular  in  which 
Cincinnati,  though  smaller,  is 
worthy  of  warm  and  especial 
commendation.  A  Frenchman, 
Narjoux,  has  written  travels  in 
which  the  basis  of  observations 
has  been  the  character  of  the 
dwellings  in  which  he  found 
people  living,  and  the  idea  might 
be  a  good  one  for  the  tourist 
through  American  cities.  Among 
the  houses  of  the  better  but  sec- 
ondary order,  which  have  not 
grounds  of  some  extent  around 
them,  what  may  be  called  the 
slice  system  prevails;  that  is  to 
say,  there  are  row^s  of  houses  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet,  with- 
out side  window^s,  and  a  space 
of  about  equal  extent  between 
each  two,  as  if  this  was  left  va- 
cant till  a  pressure  should  come 
for  filling  up.  The  continuous 
block  system  of  most  large  cit- 
ies is  not  yet  greatly  in  use. 
Space  stands,  for  the  time  being, 
as  a  substitute  for  decoration. 

There     are     probably     more 
houses    above   the    average   in 
comfort,     costing,     say,     from 
$10,000    to    $30,000,   and    fewer 
proportionate   palaces,   than   in 
any  other  city  in  the  country. 
As  to  the  matter  of  rents,  they 
are  less  than  in  New  York,  more 
than  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, and  perhaps  higher  even 
than  in  Chicago.      They  are  not 
as  low  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  living,  which  is 
somewhat   unexpected   here    in 
the  very  heart  of  the  food  re- 
gion, and  so  close  to  the  sources  of  supply 
of  fuel  and  building  materials.      It  is  as- 
cribed to  high  taxation  and  high  interest 
on    money,  which    are    both    above    the 
rates  where  they  ought  to  remain. 

Our  drive  may  easily  be  extended  a 
mile  and  a  half  further  out  to  the  King's 
Highway.  If  it  sweep  around  then  to 
the  Jefferson  Barracks,  southward,  it  will 
have  made  a  pretty  complete  circuit  of 
the  city.  On  the  outskirts  the  sky  is  blue, 
the  atmosphere  clear.  Whereas  in  the  in- 
terior the  sun  may  have  shone,  even  on  a 
pleasant  day,  in  a  wan,  pale  way,  and  cast 
furtive  shadows  on  the  pavement  as  if  it 
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wriv  no  more  tluiii  sonic  very  Uw  oil  dec 
li-i,.  liu-lH.  liriv  we  nK'ol,  jiH-jiin  vvilli  sun- 
slmicnr  I  he  ordinary  j^vniiil  sorl.to  which 
w..  :mv  i.s.d.  'riH'n«  arc  liberal  vistas  of 
„,„.„  (M.unlry.and  t  lie  fivsli  oiven  of  orass 
;,,m1  niarUet  .i>ar(l.'iis  on  tlie  noanM-  sl()i)os. 
SI.  l.ouis  is  a  cily  williout  ontside  ''re- 
sorts." in  tlM>  hot  summer  ni-'hts,  besides 
(I,,,   promenade   on    Ibc    brid.-v,  nnieb   nse 


'  of  a  festival,  awn in^^s  of  lln^  national  l)an- 
ncr,  or  of  l)lne  l)nidin<4-  sprinkled  with 
stai's,  put  out  from  tlie  restaurants,  and 
fronts  of  tbe  lim^  buildin^rs  transformed 
into  tb(i  semblane(^  of  vast  (;nsif,njs  by 
str(;telnn<i-  tlui  bnntin<j^  bebind  tbe  j^lass, 
lio-bts  bein<,^  placed  Ix^bind  tbis  at  niobt. 
I  ^should  say  tbat  there  was  an  especial 
o;enius  for  these  thing's  at  St.  Louis. 
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is  made  of  open-air  gardens  and  theatres, 
like  the  ''Pickwick,"  and  "Uhrig's  Cave," 
conducted  by  the  Germans  after  their 
usual  plan.  These  are  odd  conglomera- 
tions of  huildings,  both  on  Washington 
x\venue,  and  are  patronized  hy  the  best 
people  that  remain  in  town.  There  is  at 
the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  gay  street 
life,  recalling  in  its  w^ay  that  of  the  Pari-s 
boulevards.  Little  tables  are  put  out  in 
front  of  the  principal  restaurants,  and  the 
guests  chatter  and  sip  refreshments  at 
them,  under  the  glowing  gas-lights,  till  a 
late  hour.     I  have  seen,  on  the  occasion 


Of  the  regular  spots  repaired  to  by  plea- 
sure-seekers at  all  times  indiscriminately, 
most  are  touched  in  the  route  above  indi- 
cated. The  Fair  Ground  at  the  proper 
season  draws  great  throngs,  and  especial- 
ly on  the  Thursday  of  Fair  Week,  which  is 
an  official  and  public  holiday,  and  may  be 
counted  a  kind  of  Derby-day.  This  is  a 
fair  ground  of  no  common  order,  but  an 
ornate  park  and  zoological  garden.  The 
display  in  the  midst  of  it  when  in  progress 
has  the  traits  of  a  veritable  Vanity  Fair, 
or  of  an  international  exposition.  An 
amphitheatre  for  forty  thousand  people, 
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and  shaped  like  those  for  bull -fights  in 
Spanish  countries,  holds  a  principal  posi- 
tion. It  is  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Fair  Asso- 
ciation that  it  should  be  so  large,  but  one's 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  forty  thou- 
sand people  is  involuntarily  lowered  by 
seeing  the  space  into  which  they  could  be 
put.  At  such  a  rate,  the  entire  population 
of  the  country  could  be  stood  up  in  a  small 
part  of  one  of  its  towns,  which  is  a  reflec- 
tion that  does  not  often  occur  to  the  mind. 
All  around  is  a  congeries  of  chalets,  put 
up  by  the  newspaper  press  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  news,  which 
indicates  the  scale  of  the  occasion.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  are  those  of  the  German 
dailies.  In  some  deep  pits  in  the  bottom  of 
a  kind  of  Gothic  hunting-lodge,  grizzlies, 
black  and  cinnamon  bears,  disport  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  and 
invite  the  attention  and  fortuitous  apples 
and  cakes  of  the  curious,  like  the  bears  of 
Berne. 

Forest  Park  is  a  tract  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  acres,  naturally  wooded  and  di- 


versified in  surface,  but  not  yet  greatly 
improved.  Having  passed  it,  you  come 
next  to  the  vicinity  of  Shaw's  Garden. 
No  stranger  will  have  failed  to  hear  of 
Shaw's  Garden.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  by  an  amiable  gentleman  of  wealth, 
Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  in  1849,  and  has  re- 
mained its  permanent  possession.  It  is  a 
succession  of  conservatories  of  rare  plants, 
and  open-air  spaces  devoted  to  flower, 
fruit,  and  tree  culture,  and  contains  also 
a  museum  and  botanical  library.  It  is 
part  of  the  owner's  private  domain.  H& 
has  attained  a  venerable  age  now,  occu- 
pying these  later  years  in  the  pleasant 
pursuit  of  writing  a  treatise  on  the  rose; 
and  he  Avill  be  buried,  as  he  has  lived,  in 
the  midst  of  his  garden. 

This  same  kindly  citizen,  exemplifying 
that  "private  initiative"  which  is  so  large- 
ly American,  has  also  presented  outright 
the  long,  handsome  strip  of  Tower  Grove 
Park,  adjoining.  It  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  rather  narrow.  It  offers  a  fine  long 
vista  down  the  centre,  its  whole  length. 
A  colossal  bronze  Shakespeare  looks  down 
a  part  of  it  toward  a  colossal  bronze  Hum- 
boldt, both  the  dignified  work  of  Ferd. 
Miiller,  of  Munich.  He  has  made  em- 
blematic panels  for  the  pedestals,  and 
around  that  of  the  Humboldt  is  set  a  pane- 
gyric worth  living  and  striving  for  in- 
deed :  ' '  In  honor  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed traveller  of  this  or  any  other  age." 

Thence  Lafayette  Park  may  be  touched 
on  the  return.  It  is  a  square  of  about 
the  size  and  order  of  Boston  Common, 
and  encompassed  by  the  most  eminently 
respectable  class  of  houses.  '  A  statue  of 
Benton,  draped  in  a  cloak  in  Roman  fash- 
ion, by  Harriet  Hosmer,  rises  in  the  midst 
of  it.  He  is  that  Thomas  H.  Benton  Avho 
spent  thirty  years  in  tlie  United  States 
Senate,  and  wrote  a  book  about  it.  The 
motto  on  his  statue  is  :  "  There  is  the 
East ;  there  is  India !" — a  sentence  from  an 
eloquent  speech  advocating  the  Pacific 
Railroad  in  1848.  As  early  as  1818  Ben- 
ton had  i)redicted  that  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  would  pass  across  this  continent, 
probably  carried  by  trains  of  camels,  rail- 
roads not  then  having  been  invented.  In 
the  speech  referred  to  he  proposed  that  on 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  road  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Columbus  should  be  carved 
out  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  one 
hand  pointing  westward,  and  the  motto 
now  given  to  Benton  on  the  pedestal. 

St.  Louis  is  comprehended  as  a   great 
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<.ilv,  iMiticuhirly  in  its  river  front,  sis  lias 
l,rrii  said.  (m»  to  tlic  (wtrciiu'  north, 
till'  (luartrr  Unowii  as  JJadcn.  Observe 
the  river  rals  (•lusteriii<»-  about  the  i^vo<i;- 
^rrries,  lb(>  iie.m'o  roustabouts  of  tb(^  old 
j)lanlatioii  I  \  pe  unloadinj,^  tlie  boats,  and 
licarlhe  vi^oi-ouspliraseolo^yof  the  mates 
directinu-  liuMii  in  tbeir  Ial)ors.  There  are 
j)()l)ulali'i)ns  liviu^-by  lisbin.uand  ejiiehinfc 
dritt-wood.  Near  Norlli  Market  Street  a 
ferry  crosses  to  a  satirically  named  "Ven- 
ice,'' whicli  is  hiru-ely  a  izrain  and  cattle 
subui'l).  'I'o  the  nortli  all  is  lumber  and 
cattle  a^^ain.  1  lere  come  the  drovers  from 
Kansas'iind  T(^xas,  and  here  the  raftsmen 


Notbin^i-  was  known  by  the  settlers  of 
that,  nor  Ai'senal  Island,  further  down, 
nor  any  other  of  the  islands  in  the  river. 
Tlien  toward  17S0  it  thi'catened  to  makf; 
the  main  (jhannel,  which  had  been  S(;v(;n- 
ty  feet  deep,  pass  behind  it,  and  desert  the 
city  entirely;  and  ag"ain  it  returned  to  its 
proper  i)lace.  It  seems  securely  anchored 
down  now  both  by  thehridf^e  and  weighty 
stoi'a<.^(^  establishments  and  depots  which 
have  j>rown  up  since  the  making'-  of  this 
so  important  a  terminal  point. 

In  the  duelling  days  Benton  fought 
here  with  Lucas,  a  leading  lawyer.  Tliey 
met  not  once  only  but  a  second  time,  aft- 
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iloating  down  with  their  logs  from  the 
rivers  of  upper  Wisconsin.  They  return 
by  steamboat  in  high  feather,  with  the 
cash  proceeds  in  their  pockets,  and  are  apt 
to  be  lively  customers  on  these  return 
trips.  There  is  at  least  one  authentic  in- 
stance of  their  throwing  a  captain  of  the 
13iamond  Joe  line  overboard,  and  inspiring 
terror  in  all  beholders,  because  denied  per- 
mission to  appear  at  table  in  their  shirt 
sleeves. 

"Bloody  Island,"  across  the  river,  once 
a  famous  duelling  ground,  has  now  be- 
come East  St.  Louis,  and  supports  an  end 
of  the  great  bridge.  It  has  been  a  chaotic 
piece  of  ground  in  its  time,  as  most  of 
that  over  which  the  Mississippi  has  had 
uninterrupted  sway  is  likely  to  have  been. 
In  the  earlier  days  it  did  not  exist  at  all. 
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er  an  interval  of  a  month.  Lucas  was 
wounded  in  the  first  encounter,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  the  result,  demanded  a  sec- 
ond, and  was  then  killed.  The  moral  of 
this,  so  far  as  Lucas  was  concerned,  would 
seem  to  he  to  let  bad  enough  alone.  One 
Major  Biddle,  again ,  and  Potter,  a  member 
of  Congress,  met  here,  at  five  i)aces,  and 
both  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first 
fire.  Stories  of  equally  lurid  interest 
might  be  multiplied,  upon  a  social  cus- 
tom, now  happily  passed  away,  which 
seems  to  have  been  marked  in  this  vicin- 
ity by  a  peculiar  mingling  of  Western 
and  Southern  fierceness. 

Take  the  Fifth  Street  line  of  cars,  and 
examine  the  river  front  all  the  way  south- 
ward. You  get  off  at  a  stopping-place  call- 
ed the  Wild  Hunter  Inn,  and   take   an- 
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other  car  to  Carondelet.  The  original  set- 
tlers were  French,  as  has  been  said,  but 
little  trace  of  them  remains.  A  vast  Ger- 
man invasion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  put  up  its  names  on  the 
shop  signs,  especially  in  the  smaller  trade. 
St.  Louis  is  now  one  of  the  largest  Ger- 
man cities  of  a  West  which  is  full  of 
Germans,  and  from  among  them  have 
sprung  many  most  notable  citizens. 

There  may  be  a  broken-roofed  old  lime- 
stone warehouse  or  so  along  the  levee  from 
the  French  occupation,  but  nothing  ornate. 
The  French  cathedral  alone,  on  Walnut 
Street,  has  the  interest  of  a  certain  quaint 
plainness,  and  even  that  is  not  very  old. 

Two  vast  German  breweries  of  good  red 
brick,  really  picturesque  and  imposing  in 
their  irregularity,  are  important  features 
of  the  downward  journey.  The  levee  is 
packed  with  bags  and  bales,  barrels  and 
kegs,  and  the  wagons  that  trans^^ort  them. 
Alongside  lie  the  boats.  And  such  boats  as 
they  are  I — side-wheelers  and  stern-wheel- 
ers, packets,  barges,  tugs,  flat-boats,  and 
dredge  boats.  Many  of  the  i^ackets  bear 
the  legend  "U.  S.  Mail.'*  and  are  still  the 
quickest  means  of  communication  with  the 
remote  river  points  to  which  they  ply.  As 
a  mass,  they  are  man^'-decked,  pavilion- 
like, and  as  ephemeral-looking  as  the  piaz- 


I  zas  of  a  summer  hotel.     The  best  of  them 

:  are  withdrawn  for  the  winter,  but  some- 

^  times  they  are  simply  laid  up  with  the 

others.     The  accident  has  not  been  unfre- 

quently  seen  that  an  ice-gorge  forming  in 

the  river  in  the  spring,  and  coming  on 

'  with   resistless   force,  has   smashed    and 

j  crunched  whole  fleets  of  them  into  shape- 

I  less  ruin. 

I       Carondelet  is  a  main  street  of  minor 
I  shops  and  houses,  and  the  line  of  mills 
and  furnaces  before  referred  to  along  the 
river.      The  population  in  their  grimy  in- 
teriors, witli  streams  of  molten  metal  pour- 
I  ing,  pigs  and  lengths  of  railroad  iron  at  a 
I  cherry-red  heat  around  them,  and  sparks 
'  flying  on  every  side,  seem  not  so  much 
engaged  in  labor  as  in  some  demoniac 
play  of  fire-works,  while  over  the  whole 
presides  the  roar  of  ah'  blasts,  and  circular 
saws,  and  the  pounding  of  trip-hammers. 
It  Avas  here  that  the  iron-clad  gun-boats 
were  built  that  did  such  good  service  dur- 
ing the  war. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  although 
the  early  constitution  of  St.  Louis,  so  long 
as  it  was  a  foreign  settlement,  was  essen- 
tially French,  it  was  but  for  an  extreme- 
ly slight  space  of  time  under  any  legal 
French  government.  It  made  a  part  of 
the   French   province   of  Louisiana,  and 
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\viis('stal)lisli<(l  ill  I7«;:{  i)y  ;i  \'^iy  Iradn-. 
IMcriv  haclcdr  Li^nicslc,  under  aiil  Imi-i 
Iv  of  llir(i(»v<'rii(>r  (J<'ii('rjil  at  Now  ( )r 
leans,  and  was  iianicd  after  that  ^'ra- 
<'i()iis  I'ococo  s<)V('r('i<;ji,  Ijouis  XV. 
lint  it  was  piTciscl.v  in  iTd.'Mliat  l^ouis 
W..  Iri-nnnatiiiii-  by  t lie  Treaty  of  Par- 
is his  disastrous  eonllirt  known  in  Eu- 
rope as  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  liero 
as  tlie  ( )ld  FrcMieh  War,  was  ohli^-ed  to 
yield  to  Spain  all  of  the  Frencli  posses- 
sions on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sipi)i,  toizellier  witli  New  Orleans,  and 
t()(ireat  ih'i tain  those  on  tlie  east  bank. 

The  new  domination,  liowever,  by 
no  means  be^an  at  once,  not  by  reason 
of  resistance  to  it,  but  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  sparsity  of  population, 
the  vast  distances  to  be  traversed,  and 
lack  of  physical  ability  in  the  new 
ownership  to  manifest  its  power.  Four 
years  afterward,  or  in  1768,  some  Span- 
ish soldiers  under  Eios  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  and  completed  the  transfer,  and 
it  was  not  till  1780  that  the  first  Span- 
ish Governor,  Pedro  Piernas,  was  in- 
stalled. 

Meanwhile  many  French  settlers  who 
had  established  themselves  in  a  line  of 
posts  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  along 
a  trail  kept  open  from  Canada,  prefer- 
ring, after  the  Treat}"  of  Paris,  a  Latin 
<lomination  at  least  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  had  crossed  over  and  joined  their 
■compatriots.  Princii^al  among  these  was 
Captain  St.-Ange  de  Bellerive,  who  had 
•connnanded  at  Fort  Chartres,  near  where 
Kaskaskia  now  stands.  He  brought  with 
liim  forty  soldiers  of  his- garrison.  He 
was  invested  at  St.  Louis  with  the  chief 
•command,  both  militarj^  and  civil,  and 
-continued  to  retain  it,  or  something  like 
it,  by  his  personal  influence,  long  after  he 
was  nominally  superseded.  He  had  great 
power,  among  other  ways,  over  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  made  the  famous  Pontiac  his 
intimate  personal  friend. 

The  Spanish  regime  continued  peaceful- 
ly under  some  five  or  six  Governors,  down 
to  1804,  when  the  whole  territory,  having 
first  been  retransf erred  to  France  after  the 
victories  of  Napoleon,  was  sold  by  Napo- 
leon to  the  United  States,  in  Jefferson's 
Presidency,  for  815,000,000. 

The  Indian  tribes  in  those  days  were  an 
important  auxiliary  even  in  the  wars  of  the 
Europeans.  Just  as  French  and  Indians 
•organized  for  the  massacre  of  Braddock 
near  Fort  Du  Quesne,  or  Pittsburgh,  the 
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British  brought  down  Indians  upon  the 
Frencli  settlements  of  the  West.  In  1789, 
1400  savages  from  the  vicinity  of  Mack- 
inaw, said  to  have  been  led  by  140  Brit- 
ish regulars,  suddenlj^  aj^peared  before  St. 
Louis,  and  made  a  fierce  onslaught  upon 
it.  They  were  fortunately  beaten  off, 
and  the  approach  of  a  body  of  Americans 
— for  Ave  aided  our  French  allies  Avhere  we 
could,  as  they  aided  us  at  Yorktown — com- 
pleted their  discomfiture.  This  was  known 
as  the  year  of  the  Grand  Coup,  just  as 
the  arrival  of  ten  boats  together  at  anoth- 
er time,  for  protection  against  robbers,  an 
extraordinary  x^revalence  of  honey-bees, 
and  the  like,  in  the  annals  of  the  small 
settlement,  caused  distinctive  appellations 
to  be  conferred  on  the  years  in  which  they 
took  place. 

When  the  American  flag  was  first  hoist- 
ed, in  1804,  it  floated  over  a  little  village 
of  150  houses  and  three  streets,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  log  church,  under  the  juris- 
diction, like  all  other  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  the  province,  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Cuba.  Around  the  village  was  a  line  of 
stockade  and  stone  fortresses,  erected  by 
the  Spanish  Governor  Cruzat  after  the  In- 
dian invasion  before  mentioned.  L"p  to 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  still  standing 
on  the  river-bank  an  old  round  tower, 
somewhat  like  the  disputed  mill  at  New- 
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port,  which  had  once  made  part  of  these 
primitive  fortifical^ons. 

The  petty  village  of  Cahokia,  on  the 
other  side  of  th*^  river,  strange  to  state, 
was  then  the  only  post-office  for  St.  Louis. 
A  mail,  carried  on  horseback,  arrived 
there  once  a  month.  Now  Cahokia  has 
not  even  a  post-office  of  its  own,  but  has 
to  go  five  miles,  up  to  East  St.  Louis,  for 
its  letters. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  over  to  Cahokia, 
though  let  not  the  attempt  be  made  un- 
less the  weather  be  good  and  the  roads 
tolerably  dry,  under  penalty  of  being 
hopelessly  mired  in  the  red-clay  mud. 
St.  Louis  people  recommend  it  enthusiast- 
ically to  the  seeker  for  antiquities,  ' '  Ah, 
yes,  indeed,"  they  say,  "there  you  will 
find  history  to  your  heart's  content;  a 
quaint  old  French  town,  quite  unchanged, 
and  the  inhabitants  speaking  their  own 
language  exclusively."  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  few  of  these  eulogists 
have  ever  gone  for  themselves. 

On  that  side  we  have  still  almost  the 
wild  and  solemn  Mississippi  of  Cliateau- 
briand.  We  see  the  floating  snags,  desert- 
ed channels,  a  mass  of  tangled  drift-wood, 
sand-bars,  virgin  islands  overgrown  with 
alders,  and  forming  or  in  process  of  de- 
struction .  The  powerful  stream  tears  m ill- 
ions  of  acres  yearly  from  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  to  deposit  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Fortunately  the  jetties  operated  by 
Captain  Eads  now  force  it  to  scour  its 
channels  at  the  mouth,  and  in  this  way 
the  blocking  of  navigation  by  this  vast 
debris  is  prevented. 

Father  Marquette,  the  missionary,  and 
Joliet,  the  merchant  in  his  company,  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  in  1673,  having 
made  their  way  to  it  from  Quebec  by  the 
waters  of  Wisconsin.  The  Chevalier  La 
Salle  followed  them  five  years  later,  and 
made  a  beginning  of  carrying  out  his 
statesman-like  idea  of  binding  the  French 
possessions  securely  together  by  a  chain 
of  posts  from  Canada  to  the  Grulf  of 
Mexico.  Detroit,  Peoria,  Yincennes,  Ca- 
hokia, Kaskaskia,  Natchez,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  salient  points  in  the  series  which 
soon  came  to  be  firmly  established.  These 
places  have  remained  favorite  ones  Avith 
Canadians  to  this  day.  Evangeline,  in 
Longfellow's  lovely  poem,  stopped  at  one 
after  another  of  them  in  her  pathetic  quest 
for  Gabriel. 

Cahokia  can  never  have  possessed  struc- 
tures of  any  great  massiveness.     Of  what 


survive,  the  oldest  is  a  tumble-down  court- 
house of  logs,  weather -boarded.  It  has. 
been  a  dwelling  later,  and  a  tavern ;  and 
the  sign  "Old  Court  Saloon"  still  adheres, 
to  it,  though  it  is  no  longer  even  a  saloon. 
Sheer  indolence  apparently  prevents  the 
sign  from  being  taken  down.  There  is  no 
store,  no  post-office,  no  sidewalked  street 
—no  nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  places, 
where  the  best-travelled  road  leads  to  the 
grave-yard.  It  is  a  poor  hamlet  now  of 
less  than  twenty -five  families,  while  in 
1847  it  had  two  hundred.  The  river  has 
contributed  to  this  decline  by  washing 
away  a  considerable  part  of  its  farming 
land.  Of  late,  as  if  it  had  only  engaged 
with  a  kind  of  malignant  humor  in  a 
scheme  to  dislodge  the  inhabitants,  it  has. 
begun  to  deliberately  replace  it. 

The  people  speak  creole  French.  I 
talked  with  an  old  farmer,  patiently  wait- 
ing at  the  slow  ferry  in  one  of  those  wag- 
ons painted  with  floriated  work  such  as. 
are  still  seen  in  Normandy  and  Canada. 
With  his  long  gray  locks  and  his  shrewd 
face,  he  might  have  been  himself  a  patri- 
arch of  1793.  He  had  come  liere  from  Can- 
ada, he  said,  in  1837,  for  the  old  French  trail 
still  remained,  in  a  sense,  open.  He  spoke 
of  the  disastrous  floods,  but  had  always- 
been  hoping  for  better  things.  ' '  When 
one  is  settled  on  the  land, "he  said,  "  it  is 
so  hard  to  get  away." 

These  floods  are  a  cruel,  constantly  re- 
curring fact.  Some  time,  no  doubt,  enor- 
mous as  the  cost  must  be,  we  shall  see  the 
great  river  running  as  in  a  great  ditch 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  se- 
curely conflned  within  its  banks,  like- 
those  streams  of  Switzerland  which  would 
be  destructive  torrents  but  for  their  well- 
ballasted  margins  of  stone.  At  East  St. 
Louis  one  day  I  fell  in  with  an  honest. 
German  whose  home  was  a  flat-boat,  at 
present  established  high  and  dry  on  the 
sands.  He  was  sunning  himself  near- 
reels  of  fishing-nets,  and  his  family  and 
dogs  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  cab- 
in, while  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  the  great 
city  smoked  opposite.  He  told  me  of  the- 
fish  he  took  from  the  river,  the  "  buffalo" 
and  cat-fish,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
as  large  as  a  man,  and  weigh  a  hundred 
pounds.  I  could  not  help  but  congratu- 
late him  on  his  exceptionally  good  posi- 
tion in  case  of  freshets.  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, ' '  I  have  often  been  up  near  the  tops, 
of  those  steeples,"  pointing  back  to  the 
thick  of  the  settlement,  "like  Papa  Noah," 
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lie  added,  seeining-  to  appreciate  the  hu- 
mors of  liis  situation. 

The  earl\^  French  were  of  the  hardy 
race  of  trappers  and  explorers,  and  their 
vjo-orous  bh^od  has  been  a  moving-  influ- 
ence in  the  community  throughout,  though 
miy  distinctive  trace  of  foreignness  has 
passed  away.  The  Chouteaus,  lieutenants 
of  Laclede,  and  others  who  have  left  their 
names  to  various  streets  and  avenues  of 
the  city,  were  associated  in  the  fur-trad- 
ing companies  with  John  Jaeob  Astor  and 
the  like,  and  made  part  of  the  choicest  ear- 
ly bone  and  sinew  of  the  country.  The 
social  influences  descending  from  this 
source  have  been  of  a  rather  strict  and 
severe  sort. 

St.  Louis  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  spirit  of  its  individual  citizens, 
both  of  this  stock  and  others.  We  have 
seen  what  Henry  Shaw  has  done.  Of  all 
the  kindred  benefactions  none  can  be  put 
higher  than  that  of  Wayman  Crow.  Esq., 
a  leading  merchant,  who  has  established 
ii  beautiful  Art  Museum,  which  has  been 
made  a  department  of  the  flourishing 
Washington  University.  The  building 
resembles  that  at  Boston,  though  it  is  less 
finical,  and  more  dignified  and  worthy  of 
its  purpose.  It  is  made  of  the  beautiful 
gray  limestone,  rough  dressed,  and  topped 
with  a  roof  of  red  slates.      It  was  present- 


ed as  a  memorial  for  a  dead  son,  and  in 
this  aspect  the  idea  seems  more  admirable 
than  ever.  Some  tw^o  hundred  students 
are  found  engaged  in  the  department  of 
fine  arts. 

St.  Louis  has  been  a  good  market  for 
pictures,  and  the  comfortable  houses  at 
which  we  have  glanced  possess,  say,  a 
dozen  collections  comprising  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  each  of  the  best  modern 
works  of  the  foreign  school.  The  French 
taste  chiefly  prevails,  though  Munich  and 
Dlisseldorf  too  are  not  without  represen- 
tation. Along  with  the  fashionable  St. 
Louis  Club,  and  the  cultured  University 
Club,  there  exists  a  well-attended  Sketch 
Club  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
city. 

Upon  this  basis  have  sprung  up  a  number 
of  young  artists,  who,  after  study  abroad, 
represent  their  birth-place  excellently  well 
in  the  newer  school.  Of  these  the  best- 
known  are  probably  the  two  Chases,  one 
in  marine,  the  other  in  genre  and  x^ortrait 
subjects.  The  academic  work  of  Thomas 
Allen,  and  the  vigorously  humorous  char- 
acterizations of  Eichbaum,  have  also  been 
favorably  received  at  the  East.  Of  the 
old  school,  the  landscapists,  Meeker  and 
Marple,  the  painter  of  Indians,  Wimar, 
and  of  animals,  Trac}^,  and  the  portrait- 
painter,  Conant,  are  the  ablest. 
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ENTRANCE    TO    WHITBY    IIARBOIl. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  COAST. 

ri^HE  rain  and  the  east  wind  have  full 
1  swing"  in  Yorkshire;  but  the  inclem- 
ency is  not  greater  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  stormy  British  Islands;  and 
the  coast  from  Hull,  at  which  port  Robin- 
son Crusoe  embarked  on  his  memorable 
Yoy'dge,  up  to  the  Tees,  has  many  water- 
ing-places upon  it,  to  which  thousands  of 
operatives  come  every  summer  from  the 
smoky  towns  of  the  county  to  breathe  an 
air  which,  unlike  their  own,  is  pure  and 
invigorating. 

The  view  of  the  county  which  we  get  in 
crossing  it  from  Manchester  to  Hull  is  one 
not  to  be  forgotten.  In  all  the  distance 
we  are  scarcely  ever  out  of  sight  of  the 
high  factory  chimneys;  scarcely  ever  out 
of  sight  of  a  town ;  scarcely  ever  under  a 
sky  undarkened  by  the  snake-like  coils  of 
black  smoke  which  are  forever  issuing 
from  the  chimneys.  The  x^eople  are  pale 
and  fatigued,  and  the  earth,  deprived  of 
its  proper  sunshine,  supports  but  a  feeble 


kind  of  vegetation ;  the  leaves, 
are  begrimed,  and   even  the 
dew  seems  inky.     After  dark, 
which  is  hurried  on  early  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  accumu- 
lating smoke,  the  square,  fea- 
tureless workshops,  with  their 
many  windows  lighted,  look 
like  illuminated  gridirons  of 
a  vast  size,  and  a  dull  red  glow  in  the 
mouths   of   some   of   the   chimneys   alsa 
shows  the  continuity  of  the  labor. 

The  transition  from  this  fetid  and  dis- 
mal atmosphere  to  the  high  white  coast, 
with  the  German  Ocean  chafing  against 
it,  stirs  up  those  whose  lot  is  not  cast  in 
these  dark  i^laces ;  but  the  full  effect  is  seen 
in  the  oj^erative  released  for  his  holiday 
from  the  mills  and  foundries,  w^ho  hurries, 
down  from  the  station  to  the  shore,  aud 
when  the  clean  sky  and  the  crisp  sea  are 
opened  to  him,  stands  in  rapture,  and  ea- 
gerly draws  the  salt  air  into  his  lungs. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  con- 
trast with  the  sun-browned  fisherman,  the 
"tripper,''  as  he  is  contemptuously  called, 
with  his  sallow  face  and  clothes  of  ugly 
pattern,  becomes  a  pathetic  figure,  though 
later  in  the  day  he  is  prone  to  offend  well- 
behaved  people  by  his  noisy  vulgarity. 

But  while  the  many  watering-places  are 
a  great  sanitary  benefit  to  such  as  he,  it  is- 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  wholly  owe 
their  existence  to  poor  excursionists  of  his 
class,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  of 
Yorkshire  is  like  the  belt  which  includes 
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Leeds,  Dewslmry,  and  TTuddersficld.  One 
of  (liein  is  the  most  pict  in'csijin^  and  brill- 
iant (.lall  Ilrilisli  wateriiij^-placcs,  and  all 
of  iIh'ui  alli-acl.  visitors  fi'oni  (lie  soutlicni 
counties  as  well  as  from  their  own  nci<^h- 
borhoods.  The  inooi'lands  and  hills  are 
famous  foi-  tbcir  tonie  air,  and  Iho  coun- 
ty is  i-icli  in  anticjuities.  The  coast,  is  for 
the  most  |)art  bold.  Tlu^  chalk  and  linu^- 
.slone  dills  ai'e  hij^'li  and  ])recipitous,  and 
sometim(>s  weathered  into  grotesque  im- 
a^-es,  and  hollowed  out  into  caverns  suit- 
a')le  for  use  in  sensational  literature.  The 
villai.avs  are  paintable.  The  houses  are 
roofed  with  tluMbn^p  red  tilths  which  illumi- 
nate many  landscapes,  and  bits  of  wreck- 
age are  utilized  with  much  x)icturesque- 
ness  of  resource.  The  lig'ure-head  of  the 
Eliza  Jane  smiles  with  wooden  amiability 
over  the  door  of  a  little  tavern,  though  it 
is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  that 
smack  went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  off 
Flamborough;  and  in  a  fisherman's  gar- 
den, the  outer  fence  of  which  is  at  the  very 
edge  of  a  cliff  about  two  hundred  feet 
high,  we  see  what  a  capital  porch  can  be 
made  of  the  stern  of  a  boat  raised  up  on 
end.  The  fauna  includes  many  rare  crea- 
tures. The  marten  is  found  in  the  north- 
western fells,  which  also  harbor  the  buz- 
zard, the  raven,  and  the  peregrine  falcon ; 
and  Flamborough  Head  claims  to  be  the 
most  densely  populated  breeding  resort  of 
sea-fowl  in  England.  The  local  ornithol- 
ogists put  an  additional  feather  in  their 
caps  forasmuch  as  the  migratory  birds 
include  four  which  are  not  known  to  visit 
any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  the  count;V^  are  simple, 
honest,  and  robust.  Those  among  the 
dales  of  the  northeast  coast  clino*  to  the 


belief  in  witclicraft  even  yet,  and  speak 
tin;  languages  witii  a  sti'ongly  mai'ked  di- 
alect, of  which  \v(^  can  giv(i  no  bett,<M'  ex- 
ample than  an  extract  from  a  local  story  of 
Mr.  William  Stonehouse,  of  Wliitby,  who 
was  of  great  helj)  to  us  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article.  One  Christmas-eve  Deb- 
orah Pruss,  the  landlady  of  a  way-side  inn 
in  Southland,  and  her  pretty  daughter 
Polly,  were  visited  by  two  neighbors,  one 
of  whom,  Paul  Dowson,  asked  after  a  cow 
belonging  to  Deborah  which  had  been  ail- 
ing for  many  weeks. 

"Hoo  is  t'  hummeld  coo  gettin'  on  ?" 

"Wliya,'' replied  Deborah,  "ah  deeant 
kno  what  ti  niak  on  her;  she's  sumtahms 
betther  an'  sumtahms  warse.  She  nay- 
ther  dees  nor  dows,  as  t'  sayin'  is." 

"She's  failed  sair  leeatly,  ah  think," 
said  Adam  Herbert,  the  other  neighbor. 

"Failed,  ay,"  said  Deborah;  "she's 
failed  all  aw^ay  ti  nowt  bud  skin  an' 
beeans." 

"What  yoo'll  hev  had  t'  farrier  fra 
Whidby  tiv  her  ?"  queried  Adam. 

"Ay,"  said  Deborah;  "he's  been  here 
twice." 

"An'  what  diz  he  say  aboot  her  ?"'  re- 
sumed Paul. 

"  Whya,  all  think  he  dizzent  kno  what 
te  say,"  said  Deborah. 

"  Neea,  ah  deean't  think  he  diz.  Yoor 
aboot  reeght  there,  Deborah,"  continued 
Paul ;  "  t'  farrier's  o'  neea  kahnd  o'  yuse. 
Ali've  seen  that  fra  t'  fust.  An'  noo  ah'll 
tell  yoo  what,  Deborah :  'f  ah  was  yoo,  ah. 
wad  just  git  oor  oad  neighbor  Adam  here 
ti  gan  te  Stowsley,  an'  see  t'  wahse  man 
aboot  it,  for  yoo  ma  tak  mail  wod  for't 
that  coo  o'  yours  is  bewitched,  as  seear  as 
we  are  sittin'  here." 
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LANDING    FISH — EARLY    MORNING    AT    WHITBY. 


The  local  dealer  in  magic  and  si)ells  had 
up  to  recent  years  a  verr  lucrative  business, 
and  among"  his  prescriptions  was  one  to  fill 
a  cow's  heart  full  of  pins,  and  roast  it  be- 
fore the  fire  at  midnig-lit — a  savory  oper- 
ation which  brought  witches  from  their 
hiding-places.  The  witches  usually  ac- 
complished their  malicious  work  in  the 
form  of  some  animal.  Thus,  not  many, 
years  ago,  two  old  women  were  said  to 
annoy  their  neighbors  b}^  assuming  the 
form  of  cats,  and  against  one  family  in 
particular  they  worked  their  evil  art. 
They  scratched  the  door,  clattered  against 
the  window,  and  made  the  night  hideous 
with  their  cries.  On  one  occasion  the  peo- 
ple in  the  house,  irritated  beyond  endur- 
ance, armed  themselves  with  various  do- 
mestic utensils,  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
sheep  dog,  rushed  out  upon  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace.  The  cats  fled  for  their  lives, 
but  the  dog  got  hold  of  one  of  them,  and 
tore  nearly  all  the  fur  ofi'  its  back,  and 
the  other,  in  escaping  up  an  apple-tree, 
received  a  blow  from  a  garden  rake  which 
broke  its  leg.  On  the  following  morning 
one  of  the  witches  was  found  with  a  bro- 
ken leg,  and  the  clothes  of  the  other  were 
so  torn  that  she  looked  like  a  bundle  of 
rasrs  when  she  came  out  of  her  house.    An- 


'  other  family  liad  no  luck  in   anything. 
The  horses  lamed  themselves,  and  the  cows 
died;  the  pigs  caught  all  the  illnesses  to 
which  pig-flesh  is  heir,  and  on  churning 
days  the  butter  refused  to  come  unless  as- 
sisted by  the  charm  of  a  crooked  sixpence. 
One  day  during  the  churning  the  coin 
;  was  purposely  kept  out  of  the  churn,  and 
''t'  maister  o'  t'  hoose"  took  his  gun  and 
watched  the  garden  from  the  loop-hole  of 
an  out-buildmg.      In  the  twilight  he  saw 
a  hare  creeping  through  the  hedge,  and 
;  he  shot  her.    The  butter  came  immediate- 
I  ly.      During    the   evening   news    arrived 
I  that  the  old  woman  whom  they  suspect- 
;  ed  of  bewitching  them  and  causing  all 
,  their  ill  luck   had   died  suddenly  at  the 
,  precise  moment  when  the  shot  had  been 
fired ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the  fam- 
ily prospered.      In  a  neighborhood  where 
such  things  are  done  it  may  readily  be 
believed,  as  Mr.  Stonehouse  says,  that  as- 
trological almanacs  are  great  authorities, 
that  there  are  persons  who  will  not  sow 
seed  when  the  moon  is  waning,  because, 
as  they  aver,  seed  soAvn  under  these  cir- 
cumstances  never  germinates,   and  that 
horseshoes  are  nailed  behind  outer  dooi's 
to  bar  the  entrance  of  all  uncanny  folks. 
Another  feature  for  which  the  Yorkshire 
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<-<);ist  IS  cclclM-Jilcd  IS  its  jet.  Wlio  lias  not 
licanl  <>r  \Vliill)y  jrl,  and  admired  i(s  mi 
siirpassablc  lustre,  willi  wliKdi  il,  is  a.  eoiii- 
pliiiu'iil  lo  eoiiipare  a.  heaiiliful  woinair.s 
eves'  Wlierever  jel,  is  oll'ei'ed  for  sale, 
wlicllier  i(  IS  in  America  or  in  Kno-jand, 
Uh-  dealer  insists  lliai,  it  is  "real  Whitby 


the  j(?t  roek  in  wliicli  th(^  hai-d  j(;t  is  found 
seems  to  he  a  dej)osit  of  sea-anemones,  and 
some  years  aj?o  a  i)atent  was  takfMi  out  to 
distill  petroleum  from  it.  K.xi)erim(ints 
j)rove(l  that  ten  j^'allons  of  a  j)in'(M)il  could 
\)v,  extracted  from  one-  ton  of  it,  hut  the 
production  was  too  costly  to  compete;  witli 


L., 
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jet,"  for  Whitby^  jet  is  known  to  be  finer 
than  any  other,  and  for  centuries  that 
quaint  little  town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast 
has  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  personal  adornment  from  it. 
Jet  is  of  two  kinds — one  hard,  and  the 
other  soft — and  its  exact  nature  is  in  dis- 
pute among  those  who  have  given  most 
time  to  its  investigation.     To  one  observer 


American  petroleum.  The  hard  jet  itself, 
lying  in  this  rock  in  a  horizontal  position, 
is  said  by  some  to  be  the  result  of  a  distil- 
lation by  igneous  action  from  the  inclosing 
shale;  and  others  again  declare  their  be- 
lief that  it  is  of  a  pure  ligneous  formation 
similar  to  coal — perhaps,  indeed,  undevel- 
oped coal — for  coal  and  jet  are  never  found 
co-existent.    The  miners  express  some  faith 
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in  both  modes  of  origin,  and  say  they  be- 
lieve that  the  hai:^!  jet  is  of  t\YO  distinct 
formations,  being  both  wood  and  petro- 
leum, now  in  a  Ltate  of  high  bitumeniza- 
tion.  But  though  geologists  differ  as  to 
its  nature,  it  is  definitely  known  that  it  is 
discovered  in  compressed  layers  of  vari- 
able sizes,  generally  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness,  from 
four  to  thirty  inches  wide,  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  length.  Such  is  hard  jet. 
The  soft  jet,  which  is  much  less  valuable 
than  the  hard,  is  found  in  sandstone  and 
shale,  much  nearer  the  surface  than  the 
latter,  and,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Cur  wen, 
is  undoubtedly  of  a  x^ure  ligneous  origin, 
the  fibre  and  branches  of  trees  being  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  in  it.  The  great- 
er value  of  the  hard  is  that  it  wears  long- 
er, is  less  brittle,  and  takes  a  higher  polish 
than  the  soft. 

Whitby  jet,  both  hard  and  soft,  has  al- 
ways been  considered  better  than  any 
other;  and  no  less  a  poet  than  Michael 
Drayton  has  sung  of  it  out  of  his  seven- 
teenth-century knowledge.  The  promi- 
nence given  to  it  in  the  shop- window  signs, 
and  their  emphasis  that  the  lustrous  black 
jewelry  there  displayed  is  made  of  it  alone, 
excite  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  tlie  genu- 
ine Whitby  article.  But  do  coals  really 
come  from  Newcastle,  and  brass  buttons 
from  Birmingham?  Is  Everton  taffy  a 
myth,  and  are  Chelsea  buns  made  at  Strat- 
ford-le-Bow  ?  Are  Eccles  cakes  the  x^rod- 
uct  of  Ormskirk,  and  is  the  origin  of  Orms- 
kirk  gingerbread  to  be  traced  to  Eccles  ? 
Is  any  truth  left  in  the  world  ?  When  we 
landed  at  Whitby  we  w^ere  told  that  Whit- 
by jet  principally  comes  from  the  Pyren- 
ees !  that  the  jet  is  found  in  such  greater 
abundance  in  Spain,  and  obtained  with 
so  much  greater  ease,  that  the  search  for 
it  in  the  scaurs  of  Yorkshire  has  been  al- 
most entirely  abandoned.  Thus  were  our 
hoj)es  blighted,  and  our  feelings  more 
damped  by  disapx:)ointment  than  our  cloth- 
ing by  the  rain  that  copiously  fell  upon 
us  day  after  day.  A  study  of  guide-books 
had  led  us  to  believe  that  we  should  see 
the  jet  hunter  following  his  precarious 
and  perilous  calling,  swinging  over  the 
high  cliffs,  exploring  the  crannied  rocks, 
and  searching  patiently  along  the  detritus 
of  the  shore.  We  found  that  his  occupa- 
tion is  gone,  or,  if  not  Avholly  given  up, 
that  it  has  become  but  a  resource  to  be 
taken  up  when  other  things  fail. 

The  manufacture  of  the  crude  jet  into 


various  articles  of  adornment  continues  to 
be  almost  a  monopoly  of  Whitby,  how- 
ever, and  it  has  been  known  there  since 
1598.  Nearly  an  eleventh  of  the  total 
population  of  the  town  (say  between  1300 
and  1400  persons)  are  engaged  in  it.  And 
in  the  language  of  commerce  the  ''turn- 
over" is  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  The  wages  of  the  operatives  are 
from  five  to  thirty  shillings  a  week. 

The  crude  jet  is  as  much  as  possible  like 
anthracite  coal,  and  it  comes  from  Spain 
in  long  wooden  boxes.  It  is  sawn  into 
the  sizes  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, and  then  shaped  on  a  freestone 
wheel.  Next  the  facets  are  put  on,  and  it 
is  carved  into  the  desired  pattern  by  men 
with  knives,  small  chisels,  and  gouges.  It 
is  highly  electrical,  and,  as  the  ancient, 
poet  has  said  of  it : 

'"Tis  black  and   shining,  smooth,  and   ever  light; 
'Twill    draw  up    straws  if    rubbed    till    hot   and 
bright." 

Long  before  it  was  used  for  ornaments  it 
was  valued  for  its  efficacy  in  ''driving 
away  devils,  dissolving  spells  and  en- 
chantments, helping  the  despairing,  ban- 
ishing serpents,  and  when  mixed  with  the 
marrow  of  a  stag,  in  healing  the  bite  of  a 
snake." 

In  small  workshops,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  filled  with  a  black  or  snuffy  dust, 
the  bits  of  anthracite  which  the  jet  resem- 
bles gradually  take  the  shape  of  beads, 
flowers,  fruits,  and  many  iwetty  things,  as 
they  are  dexterously  wrought  u^ion  by  the 
workmen,  who  often  ply  their  tools  with- 
out any  set  design  before  them ;  and  when 
the  carving  is  complete  they  are  polish- 
ed, being  held  against  quickly  revolving 
wheels,  covered  with  chamois  leather  and 
a  composition  of  rouge  and  oil.  It  is  the 
rouge  which  produces  the  snuff -colored 
dust  and  gives  many  of  the  operatives 
a  peculiar  rustiness  of  appearance.  The 
last  thing  of  all  is  the  "setting,"'  wliich  is 
done  by  sealing-wax  and  shellac.  Then 
they  are  carded,  and  boxed  in  cotton -wool, 
each  article  being  guaranteed  as  one  of 
'•real  Whitby  jet." 

Mr.  Wright,  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers, told  the  writer  that  the  trade  in 
jet  is  immediately  affected  by  any  nation- 
al calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  death  of 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  any  one 
for  whom  there  is  a  general  mourning. 
And  when  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  in  danger,  Whitby  was  thronged  with 
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buyers  prepared  to  pay  almost  any  price, 
wlio  lost  heavily  by  liis  liappy  recovery. 

There  are  a  few  mines  yet  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Whitby.  The  entrance  to 
them  is  through  a  horizontal  drift  in  the 
hill-side — a  narrow  passage  some  seven 
feet  by  five,  and  this  small- ^tunnel  is  in- 
tersected by  cross-drifts,  as  in  other  mines. 
Here  the  men  work  cramped  up  in  the 
darkness  and  wet,  and  the  rock  which 
they  excavate  is  carried  to  the  mouth  in 
little  wagons  on  tramways.  The  opera- 
tions are  not  extensive.  Each  mine  only 
employs  about  six  men,  who  work  in 
"shifts''  of  eight  hours.  The  seams  and 
jet  cliffs  are  usually  rented  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  by  the  principal  miner,  a 
lump  sum  being  paid  down  for  the  right 
to  work  a  stipulated  number  of  yards. 
The  tenant  is  not  only  restricted  as  to  the 
distance  he  may  penetrate  the  hill-side, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men 
he  employs.  If  he  should  reach  the  limit 
prescribed  without  exhausting  the  seam, 
he  would  have  to  discontinue  his  opera- 
tions, or  pay  an  additional  sum  for  fur- 
ther privileges.    If  the  space  leased  to  him 


should  prove  unproductive,  and  he  should 
find  himself  a  loser  at  the  end  of  it,  though 
a  few  yards  farther  w^ould  bring  him  to 
a  profitable  seam,  still  he  would  have  to 
abandon  his  work,  with  the  long-sought- 
for  treasure  in  sight,  or  satisfy  the  land- 
lord's exactions. 

Jet-hunting  is  at  all  times  a  speculative 
and  precarious  business,  and  it  is  never 
more  so  than  when  the  hunters  take  to  the 
cliffs,  cropping  out  of  which  the  most  A^al- 
uable  seams  have  been  found.  There  is  a 
pleasant  old  gentleman  in  Whitby  whose 
occuj)ation  for  many  years  was  that  of  a 
jet-hunter,  and  who,  sitting  before  his  fire 
with  a  glass  of  toddy  before  him  and  a 
long  church-warden  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
told  us  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
business,  which  in  his  case  (a  rare  one) 
had  yielded  a  comfortable  fortune.  ' '  It's 
just  like  puttin'  thy  liond  in  a  lott'ry,"  he 
said  between  the  puffs,  as  he  stared  into 
the  slumbering  glow  of  the  open  fire.  ' '  Yo' 
may  soon  lose  a  lot,  an'  soon  gain  a  lot."' 
"Ay,"  added  the  comfortable  wife,  who 
was  sitting  by;  "it's  all  specalation,  like 
gambling  on  bosses,  an'  alus  was." 
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One  of  the  lucky  things  that  sometimes 
fall  to  the  lot  of  ^he  cliff  hunter  is  a  mass 
of  jet  which  the  weather  has  separated 
from  the  cliflP  ind  cast  upon  the  shore; 
but  oftener  than  coming  upon  such  a 
windfall  as  this  he  has  to  search  for  days 
which  lengthen  into  weeks,  and  for  weeks 
which  roll  on  into  months,  without  re- 
ward. A  more  adventurous  plan  than 
looking  for  ' '  waeshed  jet"  (/.  e. ,  that  which 
has  been  washed  down)  is  to  lower  a  man 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  fi'om  above  to 
prospect,  and  thus  suspended,  with  a  bow- 
line knot  around  his  Avaist,  the  hunter 
scans  the  white  face  of  the  rock  for  signs 
of  the  jet.  Should  he  find  any,  a  narrow 
vertical  groove  is  dug  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff  to  it  (barely  enough  space  for  foot- 
hold), and  when  it  is  reached  it  is  tun- 
nelled or  ' '  drifted"  as  in  one  of  the  hill-side 
mines.  The  accidents  to  life  and  limb  in 
this  pursuit  are  many.  In  going  up  and 
down  the  cliff  the  workman  has  just  room 
enough  ''  tae  step  his  taoes  in,"  as  the  vet- 
eran told  us,  and  he  is  always  exposed  to 
some  danger  from  the  falling  rock.  Work- 
ing alone  in  his  narrow  prison  through  the 
night,  with  the  sea  beating  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  we  supposed  that  his  loneliness 
would  excite  his  fears.  "Nay,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  still  puffing  his  pipe;  "it's 
cheerful  enough;  he  has  a  bit  o'  candle  to 
look  at."  And  whatever  consolation  he 
has  comes  from  this  "bit  o'  candle." 

Though  the  jet  interest  is  decayed,  and 
we  did  not  find  the  hunters  following  their 
hap-hazard  vocation  along  the  sliore  and 
swinging  over  the  cliffs,  our  disappoint- 
ment soon  passed  away.  The  Yorkshire 
coast  has  a  further  interest.  It  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  the  British  Islands  by  grand- 
er cliffs  or  bolder  headlands.  On  one  of 
its  promontories  the  first  English  song 
burst  from  Csedmon's  lips.  Its  i3eoj)le  are 
simple  and  interesting.  It  possesses  what 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  "  the  queen 
of  English  watering-places,"  and  among 
many  curious  old  villages  and  towns  it 
has  one  which  strikes  us  as  being  the  most 
picturesque  in  England. 

The  cliffs  are  seen  at  their  greatest 
height  near  Flamborough  Head,  where 
they  have  an  altitude  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet,  and  a  more  imposing  view  can 
not  be  imagined  than  that  which  they  pre- 
sent to  an  observer  on  the  esplanade  at 
Bridlington  Quay.  They  reach  out  in  a 
splendid  sweep  miles  long,  and  a  dazzling 
white  in  color.     They  are  sheer  from  top 


to  bottom.  From  the  rolling  arable  land 
which  stretches  back  from  them  a  deep 
fringe  of  brown  mud  has  been  washed 
down,  and  against  their  white  faces  it  looks 
like  a  row  of  tassels.  Down  below  is  the 
sea,  sharp  and  diamond -pointed,  which 
beats  up  against  them  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  leaves  a  nai^row  edge  of  beach, 
set  with  shining  white  bowlders  and  black 
fragments  of  wreckage.  At  the  end  of 
the  curve  the  Head  itself  is  thrust  like  a 
wedge  into  tlie  sea.  Solid  and  defiant  as 
it  looks,  the  sea  lias  not  left  it  unscarred. 
Massive  i)illars  have  been  separated  from 
it,  which  foretell  of  future  encroachments, 
and  the  waves  have  eaten  deep,  mysterious 
caverns  in  it,  through  which  the  winds 
moan  with  unsilenceable  grief.  One  of 
these  caverns  is  called  Robin  Lyth's  Hole, 
and  forms  a  tunnel  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 
The  entrance  is  low  and  difficult,  but,  when 
it  is  passed,  the  explorer  finds  himself  in  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  dark,  dripping,  and 
reverberant,  with  a  roof  fifty  feet  high. 
The  rock  is  of  variegated  colors,  and  polish- 
ed by  the  attrition  of  the  seas,  which  the 
easterly  gales  send  driving  in.  The  floor 
seems  to  have  been  built  by  human  hands 
instead  of  by  the  thoughtless  gnawing  of 
the  elements.  Sometimes  a  shaft  of  sun- 
light finds  its  way  into  the  mouth,  and 
then  every  drop  of  water  beading  on  the 
walls  becomes  a  jewel,  and  the  rocks  re- 
veal their  iridescent  splendors.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Head  there  is  a  light-house, 
with  a  lantern  214  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  a  small  fishing  village,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  in  which  Robert  the  Third 
of  Scotland  was  confined  after  his  capture 
by  a  x^rivateersman  as  he  was  escaping  to 
France. 

Coming  back  to  Bridlington  Quay — 
which  by  one  of  the  anomalies  of  English 
orthoepy  is  pronounced  Burlington — we 
find  it  to  be,  like  many  other  English  wa- 
tering-places, half  new  and  half  old,  a  lit- 
tle fishing  village  of  antiquity,  with  red- 
roofed  and  picturesque  cottages  and  tawny 
men,  upon  which  rows  of  showy  new 
houses,  new"  hotels,  and  ornamental  pa- 
rades have  been  ingrafted.  The  old  and 
the  new  are  quite  apart.  The  old  taverns 
still  receive  the  small  trades-people  of  the 
town  and  the  boat-masters,  who  come  into 
the  smoky  little  parlor  of  an  evening  and, 
after  the  English  custom,  slowly  and  seri- 
ously drink  their  allowance  of  hot  grog 
while  discussing  with  ludicrous  gravity 
the  news  of  the  day.     The  new  taverns 
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are  large  and  ambitious,  ^itli  notliiug 
characteristically  English  about  them:  in- 
deed, they  are  growing  more  like  Amer- 
ican hotels  every  day.  Nearly  all  the 
new  houses  are  rented  by  speculative  and 
professional  landladies,  who  have  to  exer- 


cise much  ingenuity  in  making  both  ends, 
meet.  The  season  lasts  about  two  months, 
and  in  this  brief  period  they  expect  to 
profit  enough  for  the  year.  After  twa 
months  of  excitement,  of  crowded  apart- 
ments, of  romping  and   ag-crressive  chil- 
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dren,  and  of  incessant  piano-playing,  tliey 
have  their  establishments  to  themselves, 
and  their  many -ribboned  caps  are  seen 
bobbing-  forlornly  in  the  Avindows  of  their 
best  x^arlors,  upon  which  the  mildew  of 
winter  has  fallen. 

Filey,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of 
Flamboroug-h  Head,  is  just  like  Bridling-- 
ton.  There  are  the  same  old-time  white 
plaster  cottages  abutting  on  irruptions  of 
modern  brick  architecture.  There  is  the 
same  admixture  of  old  and  new,  the  same 
brief  prosperity  of  summer,  the  same  insup- 
X^ortable  languor  of  winter.  The  tasselled 
and  pennanted  landladies  are  in  no  wise 
different  from  those  of  the  sister  A^illage. 
But  Filey  has  a  geological  curiosity  which 
does  not  end  in  being  odd,  but  is  also  of 
some  utility.  The  coast  is  open  to  the 
north  for  Imndreds  of  miles,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  bay  from  the  fury  of  the  storms 
which  rush  down,  Dame  Nature,  with 
kindly  forethought,  has  thrown  out  an 
extraordinary  ridge  of  rocks  from  the 
northern  horn  of  the  semicircle  within 
which  Filey  lies.  Tlie  ridge  is  rough  and 
jagged.  Anciently  it  was  called  the  File, 
and  now  it  is  known  as  the  Brigg.  It 
forms  a  natural  pier  or  breakwater  nearly 
a  mile  long,  with  the  ocean  breaking  on 
each  side  of  it.  To  the  north  of  this  again 
the  cliffs  increase  in  rugged  grandeur. 
The  sloping  rocks  are  covered  with  enor- 
mous bowlders,  weighing  as  much  as  fifty 
tons  apiece,  and  innumerable  caverns  have 
been  hollowed  out,  wherein  are  pools  full 
of  delicate  sea -weeds,  and  pallid  living 
things. 


Seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Filey  is 
Scarborough,  which  between  the  1st  of 
July  and  the  middle  of  October  is  the 
most  crowded  of  English  watering-places, 
and  the  most  fashionable.  In  beauty  of 
situation  it  is  all  that  the  imagination  can 
picture  it  as  being.  A  narrow  bay  opens 
out  from  the  German  Ocean,  locked  by 
high  cliff's  which  as  nearly  as  possible 
take  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  Up  the 
sides  of  the  cliffs,  and  teri*aced,  one  tier 
above  another,  to  a  height  of  more  than 
200  feet,  Scarborough  is  built.  Back  of 
the  cliffs  is  a  high  undulating  country, 
with  one  conspicuous  hill  that  almost 
reaches  the  dignity  of  a  mountain ;  cross- 
cutting  them  is  a  deep  ravine,  full  of  cool 
foliage.  Along  their  base  is  a  wide  strip 
of  smooth  golden-yellow  sand,  upon  which 
the  clear  blue  water  of  the  bay  breaks  with 
a  moderate  surf.  The  foliage  is  quite  lux- 
uriant, and  terrace  is  separated  from  ter- 
race by  a  belt  of  refreshing  green.  Such 
is  the  situation.  The  great  natural  ad- 
vantages have  been  improved  upon  by  a 
judicious  and  spirited  local  administra- 
tion. The  streets  are  clean,  and  well  paved 
or  asphalted,  and  the  buildings  are  hand- 
some and  varied  in  architecture.  Between 
the  middle  of  September  and  the  1st  of 
October,  when  the  season  is  at  its  height, 
Scarborough  holds  a  constant  carnival, 
and  is  more  brilliant  than  Brighton  is  at 
any  time.  The  sands  are  crowded  with 
prettily  dressed  children  and  women,  itin- 
erant musicians  and  acrobats,  bathing  men 
and  women,  and  lotus-eaters  of  both  sexes. 
Followinof  the  course  of  the  sands  is  an 
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;is|>li;ill  tirivc  ;m<l  |»r<»iii('ii;i<l(\  upon  which 
(hri'c  is  A  crowd  of  well  dressed  pedcstl'i- 
jiiis  and  e(|neslriaiis,  and  a  ciii-ious  varie- 
ty of  vcldcles,  landaus,  l)i'ou<^lianis,  wag- 
onettes, and  donlvcy  cai'ria«><'s.  At  one 
,11(1  of  llie  drive  an  ciionnous  liotel  spi'iiit^s 
lip.  wliicii,  with  its  ten  stories,  seems  lii<>:li- 
«r  than  tlie  iii<i'liest  cliff;  and  beyond  this 
is  the  ravine  w(^  liave  s])oken  of,  spanned 
hy  a  sphMidid  iron  l)ri(l<j;-(\  A  little  far- 
ther on  still  is  the  Si)a,  with  its  showily 
d(>corat(Ml  saloons,  wherein  the  visitors  as- 
s(>ail)le  to  iiossip  and  drink  the  waters, 
which  have  l()n.ijf  been  celebrated  for  their 
healino'  (|ualities.  The  Spa  is  the  centre 
of  the  fashionable  life;  it  comprises  a  cafe, 
a  restaurant,  billiard-rooms,  a  bijou  thea- 
tre, and  a  Grand  ILill,  with  seats  for  3000 
juM'sons.  On  the  sloi)e  behind  it  is  a  dense 
wood,  and  on  the  ridge  above  are  wide 
streets  of  liandsome  houses.  There  is 
movement,  color,  and  variety  everywhere. 

Scarborough  is  not  a  mushroom  growth. 
It  looks  back  to  the  Saxon  period,  whence 
its  name  was  derived  from  two  words  sig- 
nifying the  town  or  fortress  on  the  Rock, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  still  earlier 
it  was  a  Roman  camp. 

Up  on  the  northern  point  of  the  bay, 
crowning  a  majestic  headland,  girt  by  sav- 
age cliffs  that  spring  400  feet  out  of  the 
sea,  is  a  gray  old  castle  with  straggling 
ramparts,  which  in  its  prime  presented  a 
resolute  face  and  supreme  difficulties  to 
the  enemies  that  attempted  to  storm  it. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  its  prostrate  and 
disjointed  fabric  seems  like  a  part  of  the 
native  rock  from  which  the  earth  has  been 


washed  away.  It  is  given  uj)  to  j)eace  and 
decay,  and  there  is  no  echo,  except  in  his- 
tory, of  the  gallant  scenes  of  which  it  was 
the  centr(\  Could  the  gra.v  old  walls  speak 
for  themselves,  they  would  t(dl  a  thrilling 
story  of  the  assaults  they  have  resisted 
and  the  bi'ave  hearts  they  have  sheltei-ed. 
Once,  when  in  the  great  civil  war  they 
were  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary  foi'ces. 
the  governor  received  a  message  threaten- 
ing instant  death  to  him  and  all  within 
the  castle  unless  he  surrendered  without 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  Roundhead 
blood.  The  arrogant  Puritan  did  not  know^ 
the  courage  and  hardihood  of  his  foe,  and 
the  castle  w^as  held  against  him  for  nearly 
a  year.  "Conceiving  that  I  would  relent 
in  respect  of  her  being  there,''  the  govern- 
or wrote,  "my^  wife  came  to  me,  without 
any  direction  or  trouble,  and  prayed  me 
that  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  of 
her  do  aught  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  my  own  interests  or  the  king's  affairs." 
At  the  end  of  a  year  capitulation  was  un- 
avoidable, and  the  Puritans  marched  up 
the  craggy  steps  that  led  to  the  sally-port, 
an  exultant  horde  in  sober  drab  jackets 
and  shining  helmets,  to  drive  out  the  crest- 
fallen and  attenuated  Cavaliers. 

In  1655  the  castle  was  the  prison  of 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  at  various  times  was  con- 
fined in  three  different  rooms :  the  first  he 
likened  to  purgatory^  because  it  was  filled 
with  smoke;  in  the  second  there  was  no 
fire-place  or  chimnej^  at  all,  and  here,  be- 
ing unable  to  dry^  his  clothes,  his  body  be- 
came benumbed,  and  his  fingers  swollen ; 
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but  his  g-reatest  suffering  was  in  the  third, 
into  which  the  wind  drove  the  rain  so  for- 
cibly that  "the  water  came  over  his  bed. 
and  he  was  fain  to  skim  it  up  with  a  plat- 
ter.** His  jailei'S  made  a  threepenny  loaf 
last  him  three  weeks,  and  steeped  worm- 
wood in  his  water.  Three  years  later,  he 
was  not  only  free,  but  was  invited  to  pre-ach 
at  the  castle,  where  he  was  received  with 
honor  and  lovingly. 

Beyond  the  castle  the  summit  of  the 
•crag  on  which  the  ruins  are  expands  into 


I  an  almost  level  greensward,  which  sud- 
!  denly  ends  in  a  perpendicular  cliff.    Look- 
ing over  that  cliff,  the  last  time  I  was  np 
there,  was  like  looking  into  the  primeval. 
Vibrating  outward  to  the  limits  of  sight 
I  was  the  colorless  and  uneven  sea.  meeting 
j  the  gray  and   saddening  roof  of  cloud. 
One  object  was  visible,  as  solitary  as  the 
!  ark  in  the  flood — a  serpentine  line  of  black 
!  with  small  eyes  of  red  and  green.  whi<^ 
slowly  and  tediously  defined  itself  as  a 
I  tug -boat  with   two   close -reefed   fishing 
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smacks  in  tow.  Tlioro  was  a  fascinatiiijT- 
<l('si)()n(lrn('y  in  iho  incompleteness  of  tiic 
view  wlii<'h  altracled  us  to  it  until  the 
o-loom  liail  lowered  tlie  spirits  to  an  nn- 
eiHliiral)le  point.  Then  we  wlieeled  round, 
:ind  tlMM'e  Ix'foro  us  in  tlie  comforlal^le 
semicircle  of  the  bay  lay  luxuriant  and 
ultra-modern  Scarboroug-h,  showinfr  itself 
in  the  twili<?ht  in  many  a  starry  cluster  of 
lamps.  A  turn  of  the  heel  had  brought 
us,  more  vividly  than  the  transition  from 
chapter  to  chai)ter  of  any  book,  out  of  the 
primeval  into  to-day. 

Scarborough  abounds  with  contrasts. 
There  are  narrow  little  by-ways  in  it,  and 
many  queer  little  houses  roofed  with  the 
ever-welcome  and  hospitable-looking"  red 
tiles.  But  all  things  are  orderly  and  in 
good  repair.  The  okl  houses  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  retained  because  their  room 
has  not  been  wanted,  but  because  they  add 
to  the  interest  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
place,  and  they  have  the  neat  and  well-pre- 
served appearance  of  being  kept  for  show. 
The  one  objection  to  Scarborough  is  the  un- 
fair way  in  which  it  is  treated  by  the  clerk 
of  the  weather.  It  has  more  than  its  share 
of  rain.  Sometimes  the  rain  begins  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  season,  and  falls  day 
after  day  from  Aveek  to  week,  putting  an 
end  to  all  the  festivities,  and  saturating 
the  people  with  ennui.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
persistent  that  the  visitors  are  driven  away 
at  the  beginning  of  their  holiday  to  re-em- 
brace London  with  true  cockney  felicity. 
But  with  fine  weather  Scarborough  is 
charming,  and  preferable  to  any  other  wa- 
tering-place we  know  of;  that  is,  consid- 
ering its  size  and  its  population,  which, 
not  including  visitors,  is  24,000. 

The  most  notable  place  on  the  York- 
shire coast,  however,  is  Whitby,  which  is 
much  better  suited  to  those  w^ho  want  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  of  an  overworked 
and  aggressive  civilization  than  Scar- 
borough, and  which,  to  our  mind,  is  the 
most  picturesque  little  town  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  the  coast  road  it  is  only  twenty- 
one  miles  distant  from  Scarborough,  while 
by  the  railway  it  is  fifty-six  miles  distant. 
The  coast  road  borders  on  the  magnificent 
cliff,  and  strikes  some  old-fashioned  vil- 
lages—Stainton  Wall,  from  the  hill  of 
which  the  Knights  of  St.  John  used  to  ring 
a  bell  or  blow  a  horn  every  evening  to  di- 
rect travellers  to  their  hospital,  and  Robin 
Hood's  Town,  which  is  propped  up  against 
a  precipice,  with  some  of  its  houses  over- 
hanging the   sea.     There  was  plenty  of 
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room  for  llo])in  Hood's  Town  on  the  main- 
land, and  in  perching  it  on  a  dizzy  crag 
the  builders  seem  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  same  instinct  that  prompts  a  boy 
to  stand  on  his  head.  From  the  railway 
we  see  reaches  of  dull  brown  mooi-land 
and  deep  valleys,  which  remind  us  of  the 
smaller  Western  canons.  The  pale  prim- 
roses blossom  on  the  hill-sides  with  an  un- 
familiar luxuriance. 

Let  us  take  our  first  look  at  Whitby 
from  tlie  summit  of  East  Cliff — one  of 
the  two  promontories  between  which  the 
river  Esk  enters  the  German  Ocean.  On 
both  sides  of  us  is  a  precipitous  line  of 
coast,  with  bristling  cliffs,  washed  by  a 
boiling  surf  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
fringed  with  a  narrow  beach,  on  which  gi- 
gantic moss-covered  bowlders  are  piled. 
The  sea  itself  melts  in  the  extreme  horizon. 
The  ground  at  the  summit  is  uneven,  and 
ends  in  a  precipice.  The  wind  strikes  us 
with  unrestrained  violence. 

Looking  to  the  east  and  north,  the  em- 
battled cliffs  and  the  restless  sea  fill  the 
view.  Looking  to  the  west,  we  see  the 
river  cleaving  the  valley,  with  the  town 
built  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  two  charac- 
terizing colors  of  the  picture  are  red  and 
blue.  One  house  rises  above  another,  ap- 
parently supported  by  the  cornice  of  that 
below  it;  the  floor  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
roof  of  the  other.  The  roofs  are  peaked 
and  gabled  and  dormer-windowed,  with 
tall  chimney-pots  shooting  up  from  them; 
nearly  all  of  them  are  sheathed  with  crim- 
son tiles,  which,  with  the  lazy  blue  smoke 
drifting  over  them,  are  the  things  that 
give  color  to  every  picture  of  Whitby. 
The  color  and  architecture  are  both  for- 
eign. The  cold  gray  look  of  the  usual 
English  village  on  the  coast  is  substituted 
by  a  delightful  warmth  and  richness.  Lead- 
ing down  from  the  summit  of  East  Cliff  to 
the  town  is  a  curving  flight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  well-worn  stone  steps, 
up  which  the  worshippers  come  on  Sun- 
day to  the  old  parish  church,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  cliff,  surrounded  by  a 
full  crop  of  grave-stones,  with  the  sea  be- 
hind it.  It  is  a  very  old  building  of  the 
Early  Norman  period,  and  the  interior, 
with  its  undecorated  oak  and  dead-lights 
in  the  low  roof,  is  more  like  the  cabin  of 
a  ship  than  a  church. 

On  the  cliff,  also,  are  the  beautiful  gray 
ruins  of  St.  Hilda's  Abbey,  which  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  Whitby.  Oswy,  the 
King  of  Northumbria,  who  was  a  convert 
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to  Christianity,  vowed  that  if  God  gave 
him  the  victory  pver  his  pagan  foes,  his 
daughter  Edelfled  should  be  dedicated  in 
holy  virginity  1 3  the  Lord,  with  a  dowry 
of  twelve  manors  for  the  foundation  of 
monasteries ;  and  in  part  fulfillment  of  his 
vow  (his  prayer  being  answered)  he  built 
this  abbey,  of  which  his  niece,  St.  Hilda, 
was  the  first  abbess.  Hilda  is  described 
by  Professor  J.  R.  Greene  as  a  Northum- 
brian Deborah,  whose  counsel  was  sought 
even  by  bishops  and  kings,  and  through 
her  influence  Whitby  became  the  West- 
minster of  Northumbria.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edelfled. 

Many  legends  are  attached  to  the  ab- 
bey, and  some  of  them  are  recounted  in 
the  following  lines  of  "  Marmion"  : 

"Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do.  .  .  . 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 

St.  Hilda's  priest  he  slew. .  .  . 
They  told  how  in  their  convent  cell 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelfled; 
And  how  of  thousand  snakes  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd.  .  .  . 
They  told  how  sea-fowls'  pinions  fail 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail ; 
And  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint." 

But  that  objectionable  person,  the  icono- 
clast, has  been  here.  He  tells  us  that  the 
basis  of  the  story  of  the  snakes  turned 
into  coils  of  stone  was  in  the  fossil  am- 
monites which  are  frequently  discovered 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  birds  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  crossing  the  German  Ocean 
in  their  usual  migration  they  became  tired, 
and  stopped  to  rest. 

Caedmon  belonged  to  the  Whitby  Chap- 
ter, and,  as  Professor  Greene  has  said,  it  is 
his  name  which  throws  most  glory  over 
Whitby.  From  his  lips,  during  the  reign 
of  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  came  the  first 
great  English  song. 

The  ruins  are  singularly  beautiful,  and 
show  how  large  and  important  the  build- 
ing was.  The  style  is  Early  English,  with 
some  decorated  and  perpendicular  win- 
dows. Shattered  as  the  fabric  is,  and 
though  the  voices  of  nun  and  monk  are 
hushed,  it  is  not  without  devotees.  On 
every  sunny  day  more  than  one  artist  may 
be  seen  reproducing  the  old  pile  in  oil  or 
water-colors;  and  when  the  artist  has  a 
pretty  young  wife  nestling  by  him  and 
reading  a  novel  to  him,  as  one  we  saw  had, 


the  introduction  of  their  figures  seems  es- 
sential to  the  completeness  of  the  picture. 
Whitby  has  been  painted  oftener  than 
any  professional  beauty,  and  the  easel  is 
so  common  a  feature  in  the  season  that 
an  artist  can  work  in  the  streets  without 
being  irritated  to  death  by  peeping  chil- 
dren and  ignorant  commentators. 

Coming  down  the  winding  steps  from 
the  cliff,  we  soon  learn  what  the  charm 
of  Whitby  is  for  artists.  It  is  unmodern, 
a  survival  of  more  peaceful  and  poetic 
times  than  ours.  It  is  rich  in  quaint  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  atmosphere  is  full  of 
memories.  We  hear  the  voice  of  the 
town-crier — an  institution  still  cherished 
in  Whitby.  John  the  Bellman  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  best-known  characters  of  the- 
place,  and  during  the  fashionable  season 
his  services  are  in  constant  requisition. 
Ordinarily  the  recitals  of  a  town-crier  are 
delivered  in  a  high  key  and  a  severe  mon- 
otone, distressing  and  exhausting  to  his. 
voice,  and  painful  to  all  who  hear  him.  But 
John's  performances  are  not  of  this  sort; 
they  are  musical  compositions  of  no  little 
artistic  merit.  He  tunes  the  pipe  to  vari- 
ous notes  in  the  scale,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  example,  kindly  taken  down 
for  us  by  Mr.  J.  Storer,  M.B.,  and  each 
sentence  has  its  separate  note  and  pitch : 
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Notice. — The  steamer  Emu   will  leave  the 
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pier-side  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock, 


for  a  trip  to  Robin  Hood's  Bay. 
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Fare,  there  and  back,     one     shilling. 

Going  along  the  street,  we  meet  anoth- 
er celebrity  of  the  town,  Fish  Jane.  She 
has  slung  her  basket  from  her  head,  her 
quick  eyes  having  detected  a  probable 
customer  in  a  lady  standing  near  a  door- 
way. 

"  Noo,  then,  are  yo'  ti  hev  onny  fish  ti- 
day  ?"  she  brusquely  demands. 

"Is  it  quite  fresh  ?"  the  lady  asks. 

"Fresh,  honey?  Ay,  it's  as  fresh  as 
paint ;  it's  just  come'd  in.  Ah'll  cut  yo' 
't  off  by  there  for  a  sliillin',  an'  ah's  sure^ 
it's  as  cheap  as  muck." 
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The  iKir^niii  is  struck',  juid  Jane,  pro- 
fuse ill  Ihm-  thanks,  slops  awhile  for  a  lit- 
tle fricmlly  <^'-ossij)  with  her  customer. 
Then  sli(^  Iioists  her  basket,  poises  it  upon 
h<M'  liead,  and  repeats  lier  ery  of  "Fresh 
r,  i-ish  !"  in  a  shrill,  ear-piercing  voice, 
.lane,  Mr.  Sionehouse  tells  us,  is  promi- 
nent in  all  times  of  excitement.  An  ar- 
dent liiheral,  she  decks  herself  in  the  par- 
ty color  during;*  the  elections,  and  is  al- 
ways at  the  front  in  public  meetings,  pro- 
cessions, and  the  hustings.  Many  a  Lib- 
eral speaker  has  been  inspired  to  fresh 
bursts  of  eloquence,  and  many  a  Conserv- 
ative has  been  disconcerted,  by  hearing, 
liigh  above  all  other  voices,  Jane's  trump- 
et tones  ringing  out,  "Blew  forivver  !" 
''Ah,  bud  she's  a  good-hearted  oad  sowl 
is  Jane!"  says  a  by-stander;  and  perhaps 
we  are  told  how,  years  and  years  ago,  a 
certain  poor  widow  died,  leaving  a  boy 
live  or  six  years  old  quite  destitute.    There 


was  a  ])auper's  grave  for  her,  and  some  of 
the  neighbors  gathered  together  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  the  boy:  there 
was  the  work-house  for  him.  Hearing 
this,  the  lad  began  to  sob  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  and  then  Jane  interfered. 
"  Deean't  cry,  deean't  cry,  ma  honey ;  thou 
shall  not  be  sent  to  the  poor-house,"  she 
gently  said;  "thou  shall  just  gane  hame 
wi'  me."  Although  she  had  a  large  fam- 
ily of  her  own,  and  the  earnings  of  her 
husband,  a  fisherman,  were  scanty,  and 
the  full  meaning  of  Kingsley's  line, 

"  There's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep," 

was  known  to  her,  she  took  the  little  fel- 
low home. 

We  like  Whitby  not  for  its  resources  as 
a  watering-place,  but  for  its  historical  as- 
sociations, the  antique  spirit  of  its  life,  and 
the  old  red-tiled  houses  dozing  under  the 
wreathing:  blue  smoke. 
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The  white  hath  overspread  the  brown. 
Beneath  the  blue  has  crept  the  gray; 

The  frozen  air  is  drifting  round 

In  eddies  dashed  with  blinding  spray. 

Upon  so  wild  a  winter  scene 

But  thou  and  I  have  chanced  to  meet. 
What  words  were  fit  to  pass  between 

A  traveller  rough  and  one  so  sweet? 

Poor  dying  songster,  full  of  woes, 

With  stiffening  pinions  loosely  furled. 

That  graspest  with  thy  thorny  toes 
The  wire  that  runs  around  the  world ! 

Thou  knowest  not  the  grief  and  mirth 
With  which  the  iron  thread  is  fraught. 

As  one  may  grasp,  but  miss  the  worth 
Of  some  far-reaching  line  of  thought. 

Thou  scannest  not  our  human  things, 
Thine  eyelids  close  upon  the  world, 
The  snow   sifts  dow^nward  through  thy 

wings. 
And  upward  to  thy  heart  is  whirled. 

Beneath  its  inches  cold  and  white 
Thy  mate  lies  frozen  near  the  hedge. 

And  nevermore  in  tuneful  flight 

Shall    cross    the    morning's    crimson 
edge. 


Recallest  how,  one  dewy  dawn, 

Ere     yet     the     sun    had    kissed     thy 
throat, 

The  music  from  thy  heart  had  gone 
That  won  her  shy,  responsive  note? 

How  fond  ye  whispered,  breast  to  breast, 
That  day  within  the  covert  green. 

Or  sought  the  brook  with  mosses  drest, 
Your  hot  and  dusty  wings  to  preen. 

Then,  in  the  hush  of  coming  night, 
Thou  ledst  her  to  the  fragrant  bed 

Of  apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white. 
With  canopy  of  green  o'erhead. 

All  summer  long  how  true  thy  zest 
To  note  her  flight  o'er  many  a  rood, 

To  build  with  her  the  secret  nest, 
To  mourn  with  her  the  stolen  brood. 

Now,  thou  art  dying;  dead  is  thine. 

In    some    bright    clime    are    all    thy 
kin. 
Let  thy  true  life  pass  into  mine, 

And  make  it  what  it  hath  not  been. 

Bequeath  to  me  thy  lover's  heart, 
And  touch  my  spirit  with  thy  fate, 

That  I  from  one  may  never  part, 
Nor  even  in  death  be  separate. 


JUDITH    SHAKESPEAEE: 

EER  LOVE  AFFAIRS  AXD  OTHEE  ATTEVrrRE?. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  FAEETTEXL. 

4  L  W  A  Y  S .  wL  en  she  srot  out  into  the  open 
^  Jl  ail',  her  spu'its  I'ose  into  a  pure  content : 
and  now.  as  they  were  walking  westward 
through  the  peaceful  meadows,  the  light 
of  the  sunset  was  on  her  face :  and  there 
was  a  kind  of  radiance  there,  and  careless 
happiness,  that  little  Willie  Hart  scarce 
dared  l«>ok  upon,  so  abject  and  wistful  was 
the  worship  that  the  small  lad  laid  at  his 
p!*etty  cousin's  feet.  He  was  a  sensitive 
and  imaginative  boy  :  and  the  joy  and 
crown  of  his  life  was  to  be  allowed  to 
walk  out  with  his  cousin  Judith,  her  hand 
holding  his :  and  it  did  not  matter  to  him 
whether  she  spoke  to  him.  or  whether  she 
was  busy  w^th  her  private  thinking,  and 
left  him  to  his  own  pleasure  and  fancies. 
He  had  many  of  these :  for  he  had  heard 
of  all  kinds  of  great  and  noble  persons — 
princesses,  and  empresses,  and  queens  : 
but  to  him  his  cousin  Judith  was  the 
Queen  of  queens :  he  could  not  l^elieve  that 
any  one  ever  was  more  beautiful — or  more 
gentle  and  lovable,  in  a  magical  and  mys- 
tical way — than  she  was :  and  in  church, 
on  the  quiet  Sunday  mornings,  when  the 
choir  was  singing,  and  all  else  silence,  and 
dreams  wei'e  busy  in  certain  small  brains, 
if  there  were  any  far-away  pictures  of 
angels  in  white  and  shining  robes,  coming 
toward  one  through  rose-red  celestial  gar- 
dens, be  sure  they  had  Judith's  eyes  and 
the  light  and  witchery  of  these:  and  that, 
when  they  spoke  i^if  such  wonderful  crea- 
rares  vouchsafed  to  speak),  it  was  with  the 
softness  of  Judith's  voice.  So  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived  that  Judith,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  this  mute  and  secret  adoration, 
had  any  mahce  in  her  heart  when,  on  this 
particular  evening,  she  began  to  question 
the  boy  as  to  the  kind  of  sweetheart  he 
would  choose  when  he  was  grown  up  : 
the  fact  being  that  she  spoke  from  idle- 
ness, and  a  wish  to  l>e  friendly  and  com- 
panionable, her  thoughts  being  really  oc- 
cupied elsewhere. 

•'Come,  now, Willie,  tell  me."  said  she, 
^  *  what  sort  of  one  you  will  choose,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence.  Then  you 
are  grown  up  to  l>e  a  man.  and  will  be  go- 
ing abroad  from  place  to  place.  In  Coven- 
try, perchance,  you  may  find  her.  or  over 


at  Evesham,  or  in  Warwick,  or  Worcester. 
!  or  as  far  away  as  Oxford  :  in  all  of  them 
are  plenty  of  pretty  maidens  to  be  had  for 
the  asking,  so  you  be  civil-spoken  enough, 
and  bear  yourself  well.  Xow  teU  me  yoar 
fancy,  sweetheart :  what  shall  her  heio-ht 
be  ;•• 

"Why,  you  know.  Judith,"  said  he. 
rather  shamefacedly.   *  *  Just  your  height. " 

••My    height  f"    she    said,    carelessly. 

Why.  that  is  neither  the  one  way  nor 
the  other.  My  father  says  I  am  just  as 
high  as  his  heart :  and  with  that  I  am  con- 
tent. Well,  now,  her  hair — what  color  of 
hair  shall  she  have  f" 

• "  Like  yoiLPs,  Judith :  and  it  must  come 
round  about  her  ears  like  yours."  said  he. 
glancing  up  for  a  moment. 

•  •  Eyes  :  must  they  be  black,  or  gray, 
or  brown,  or  blue  :  nay.  you  shall  have 
your  choice,  sweetheart  Willie  :  there  be 
all  sorts,  if  you  go  far  enough  afield  and 
look  around  you.  What  eyes  do  you  like, 
now  r" 

"You  know  welL  Judith,  thei*e  is  no 
one  has  such  pretty  eyes  as  you :  these  are 
the  ones  I  like,  and  no  others." 

•'Bless  the  boy! — would  you  have  her 
to  be  like  me  ?" 

••Just  like  you,  Judith  —  altogether,*' 
said  he,  promptly  :  and  he  added,  more 
shyly.  "For  you  know  there  is  none  as 
pretty,  and  they  all  of  them  say  that," 

•*  Marry,  now! "  said  she.  with  a  laugh. 
•  •  Here  be  news.  What  (  Wlien  you  go 
choosing  your  sweetheart,  would  you  pick 
out  one  that  had  as  large  hands  as  these  T 

She  held  forth  her  hands,  and  regarded 
them  :  and  yer  with  some  complacency. 
for  she  had  put  on  a  pair  of  scented  gloves 
which  her  father  had  brought  her  from 
London,  and  these  were  beautifully  em- 
broidered with  silver,  for  he  knew  her 
tastes,  and  that  she  was  not  afraid  to  wear 
;  finery,  whatever  the  preachers  might  say. 
I  ••Why,  you  know,  Judith.  "  said  he, 
••that  there  is  none  has  such  pretty  hands 
as  you.  nor  so  white,  nor  so  soft." 

••Heaven  save  us!  am  I  perfection, 
then  r"  she  cried  'hut  she  was  pleased". 
••Must  she  be  altogether  like  me  r ' 

*  'Just  so.  Cousin  Judith :  altogether  like 
you :  and  she  must  wear  pretty  things  hke 
you,  and  walk  as  you  walk,  and  speak 
like  you,  else  I  shall  not  love  her  nor  go 
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nviiv  lier,  tliou^^h  slic  were  Hh;  (j)ii('eii  her- 
self." 

''Well  said,  sweetlieart  Willie!— you 
sliiill  to  the  court  some  day,  if  you  can 
sj)eak  so  fair.  And  shall  I  tell  you,  now, 
how  you  must  woo  aud  win  such  a  one  ?'' 
sh(^  coutinued,  li<'htly.  "It  may  be  you 
shall  lind  her  here  or  there— in  a  farm- 
house, peirhance  ;  or  she  may  be  a  great 
lady  with  her  coach  ;  or  a  wench  in  an 
all-house ;  but  if  she  be  as  you  li^^nire  her, 
this  is  how  you  sliall  do:  you  nuist  not 
orow  u\)  to  be  too  nice  and  fine  and  deli- 
cate-handed; you  must  not  bend  too  low 
for  her  favor;  but  be  her  lord  and  gov- 
enuir ;  and  you  must  be  ready  to  fig-ht  for 
her,  if  need  there  be— yes,  you  shall  not 
sull'er  a  word  to  be  said  in  dispraise  of  her; 
and  for  slanderers  you  must  have  a  cudgel 
and  a  stout  arm  withal ;  and  yet  you  must 
be  gentle  with  her,  because  she  is  a  woman ; 
and  yet  not  too  gentle,  for  you  are  a  man ; 
and  you  must  be  no  slape-face,  with  whin- 
ing through  the  nose  that  we  are  all  devil- 
ish and  wicked  and  the  children  of  sin; 
and  you  must  be  no  tavern-seeker,  with 
oaths  and  drunken  jests  and  the  like ;  and 
when  you  find  her  yon  must  be  the  master 
of  her — and  yet  a  gentle  master:  marry,  I 
can  not  tell  you  more ;  but,  as  I  hope  for 
heaven,  sweet  Willie,  you  will  do  well  and 
fairly  if  she  love  thee  half  as  much  as  I  do. " 

And  she  patted  the  boy's  head.  W^hat 
sudden  pang  was  it  that  went  through 
his  heart? 

' '  They  say  you  are  going  to  marry  Par- 
son Blaise,  Judith,"  said  he,  looking  up  at 
her. 

"Do  they,  now?"  said  she^^with  a  touch 
of  color  in  her  face.  "They  are  too  kind 
that  would  take  from  me  the  business  of 
choosing  for  myself." 

"Is  it  true,  Judith?" 

"  It  is  but  idle  talk;  heed  it  not,  sweet- 
heart," said  she,  rather  sharply.  ' '  I  would 
they  were  as  busy  with  their  fingers  as  with 
their  tongues ;  there  would  be  more  wool 
spun  in  Warwickshire!" 

But  here  she  remembered  that  she  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  lad,  who  had  but  inno- 
cently repeated  the  gossip  he  had  heard; 
and  so  she  spoke  to  him  in  a  more  gentle 
fashion ;  and,  as  they  were  now  come  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways,  she  said  that  she  had 
a  message  to  deliver,  and  bade  him  go  on 
by  himself  to  the  cottage,  and  have  some 
flowers  gathered  for  her  from  out  of  the 
garden  by  the  time  she  should  arrive.  He 
was  a  biddable  boy,  and  went  on  without 


further  (luestion.  Then  she  turned  oM'  to 
the  left,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  the 
wide  and  wooded  lane  where  she  was  to 
meet  the  young  gentleman  that  had  a])- 
pealed  to  her  fri(;ndliness. 

And  there,  sure  enough,  he  was;  and 
as  he  came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  to  greet 
her,  those  eloquent  black  eyes  of  his  ex- 
pressed so  much  pleasure  (and  admiration 
of  a  respectful  kind)  that  Judith  became 
for  a  moment  a  trifle  self-conscious,  and 
remembered  that  she  was  in  unusually 
brave  attire.  There  may  have  been  some- 
thing else:  some  quick  remembrance  of 
the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  morning; 
and  also  —  in  spite  of  her  determination 
to  banish  such  unworthy  fancies  —  some 
frightened  doubt  as  to  whether,  after  all, 
there  might  not  be  a  subtle  connection  be- 
tween her  meeting  with  this  young  gen- 
tleman and  the  forecasts  of  the  wizard. 
This  was  but  for  a  moment,  but  it  con- 
fused her  in  what  she  had  intended  to 
say  (for,  in  crossing  the  meadows,  she  had 
been  planning  out  certain  speeches  as  well 
as  talking  idly  to  Willie  Hart),  and  she 
was  about  to  make  some  stumbling  con- 
fession to  the  effect  that  she  had  obtained 
no  clear  intelligence  from  her  gossip  Pru- 
dence Shawe,  when  the  young  gentleman 
himself  absolved  her  from  all  further  dif- 
ficulty. 

"I  beseech  your  pardon,  sweet  lady," 
said  he,  ' '  that  I  have  caused  you  so  much 
trouble,  and  that  to  no  end ;  for  I  am  of 
a  mind  now  not  to  carry  the  letter  to  your 
father,  whatever  hopes  there  might  be  of 
his  sympathy  and  friendship." 

She  stared  in  surprise. 

' '  Nay,  but,  good  sir, "  said  she,  ' '  since 
you  have  the  letter,  and  are  so  near  to 
Stratford,  that  is  so  great  a  distance  from 
London,  surely  it  were  a  world  of  pities 
you  did  not  see  my  father.  Not  that  I 
can  honestly  gather  that  he  would  have 
any  favor  for  a  desperate  enterprise  up- 
setting the  peace  of  the  land — " 

"I  am  in  none  such.  Mistress  Judith, 
believe  me,"  said  he,  quickly.  "But  it 
behooves  me  to  be  cautious;  and  I  have 
heard  that  within  the  last  few  hours  which, 
summons  me  away.  If  I  were  inclined 
to  run  the  risk,  there  is  no  time  at  this 
X^resent ;  and  what  I  can  do  now  is  to  try 
to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  one  that  has  no  habit  of  forget- 
ting.^^ 

"  You  are  going  away  forthwith  ?"  said 
she. 
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There  was  no  particular  reason  why 
she  should  be  sonry  at  liis  departure  from 
the  neighborhood.  excei)t  that  he  was  an 
extraordinarily  gentle-spoken  young  man, 
and  of  a  courteous  breeding,  whom  her 
father,  as  she  thought,  would  have  been 
l^leased  to  welcome  as  being  commended 
from  Ms  friend  Ben  Jonson.  Few  visitoi*s 
came  to  New  Place:  the  faces  to  be  met 
with  there  were  grown  familial'  year  after 
year.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  this  stranger 
— and  so  fair-spoken  a  stranger,  moreover 
— should  be  close  at  hand,  without  mak- 
ing her  father's  acquaintance. 

"Yes.  sweet  lady."  said  he.  in  the  same 
respectful  way.  ' '  it  is  true  that  I  must  quit 
my  present  lodging  for  a  time :  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  find  anywhere  a  quieter 
or  securer  place — nay.  I  have  no  reason  to 
fear  you :  I  will  tell  you  freely  that  it  is 
Bassfield  Farm,  that  is  on  the  left  before 
you  go  down  the  hill  to  Bidford:  and  it 
is  like  enough  I  may  come  back  thither, 
when  that  I  see  how  matters  stand  with 
me  in  London.'' 

And  then  he  glanced  at  her  with  a  cer- 
tain diffidence. 

"Perchance  I  am  too  daring."  said  he: 
'  ■  and  yet  your  courtesy  makes  me  bold. 
Were  I  to  communicate  with  you  when  I 
return — "' 

He  i^aused.  and  his  hesitation  well  be- 
came him:  it  was  more  eloquent  in  its 
modesty  than  many  words. 

''  That  were  easily  done."  said  Judith  at 
once,  and  with  her  usual  frankness :  ' "  but 
I  must  tell  you.  good  sir.  that  any  written 
message  you  might  send  me  I  should  have 
to  show  to  my  friend  and  gossij)  Prudence 
Shawe.  that  reads  and  writes  for  me.  being 
so  skilled  in  that :  and  when  you  said  that 
to  no  one  was  the  knowledge  to  be  given 
that  you  were  in  this  neighborhood — " 

''Sweet  lady,"  said  he.  instantly,  with 
much  gratitude  visible  in  those  handsome 
dark  eyes.  * '  if  I  may  so  far  trespass  on 
your  goodness.  I  would  leave  that  also 
Tritliin  youi'  discretion.  One  that  you 
have  chosen  to  be  your  friend  must  needs 
be  trustworthy — nay.  I  am  sure  of  that." 

''But  my  father  too.  good  sir — " 

"Nay.  not  so,"  said  he.  with  some  touch 
of  entreaty  in  his  voice.  '  *  Take  it  not  ill 
of  me.  but  one  that  is  in  j>eril  must  use 
precautions  for  his  safety,  even  though 
they  savor  of  ill  mannei^  and  suspi- 
cion." 

"As  you  will,  sir — as  you  will :  I  know 
little  of  such  matters. "  Judith  said.     ' '  But 


yet  I  know  that  you  do  wrong  to  mistrust 
my  father." 

"Nay.  dearest  lady."  he  said,  quickly, 
''it  is  you  that  do  me  wrong  to  use  such 
words.  I  mistrust  him  not :  but.  indeed. 
I  dare  not  disclose  to  him  the  charge  that 
is  brought  against  me  until  I  have  clearer 
proofs  of  my  innocence,  and  these  I  hope 
to  have  in  time,  when  I  may  present  my- 
self to  your  father  without  fear.  Mean- 
while, sweet  Misti^ss  Judith.  I  can  but  ill 
express  my  thanks  to  you  that  you  have 
vouchsafed  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  my 

j  hiding  through  these  few  words  that  have 
passed  between  us.     Did  you  know  the 

1  dullness  of  the  days  at  the  farm — for  sad 
thoughts  are  but  sorry  companions — you 
would  understand  my  gratitude  toward 
you — " 

"Nay.  nothing,  good  sir.  nothing."  said 
she:  and  then  she  paused,  in  some  diffi- 
culty. She  did  not  like  to  bid  him  fare- 
well ^thout  any  reference  whatsoever  to 
the  future:  for  in  truth  she  wished  to 
hear  more  of  him.  and  how  his  fortunes 
prospered.  And  yet  she  hesitated  about 
betraying  so  much  interest — of  however 
distant  and  ordinary  a  kind — in  the  af- 
fairs of  a  stranger.  Her  usual  frank  sym- 
pathy conquered:  besides,  was  not  this 
unhai)py  young  man  the  friend  of  her  fa- 
ther's friend  r 

' '  Is  it  to  the  farm  that  you  return 
when  you  have  l>een  to  London  r  she 
asked. 

"I  trust  so:  better  security  I  could  not 
easily  find  elsewhere :  and  my  well-wish- 
ers have  means  of  communication  'with 
me.  so  that  I  can  get  the  news  there.  Pray 
Heaven  I  may  soon  be  quit  of  this  skulk- 
ing in  cornel's  I  I  like  it  not:  it  is  not 
the  life  of  a  free  man." 

* '  I  hope  your  fortunes  will  mend.  sir. 
and  speedily."  said  she.  and  there  was  an 
obvious  sLQcerity  in  her  voice. 

"  Why.  "  said  he.  with  a  laugh — for,  in- 
deed, this  young  man.  to  be  one  in  peril 
of  his  life,  bore  himself  with  a  singularly 
free  and  undaunted  demeanor :  and  he  was 
not  looking  around  him  in  a  furtive  man- 
ner, as  if  he  feared  to  be  obseiwed.  but  was 
allowing  his  eyes  to  rest  on  Judith's  eyes, 
and  on  the  details  of  her  costume  (which 
he  seemed  to  approve),  in  a  quite  easy  and 
unconcerned  manner — "the  bii'ds  and 
beasts  we  hunt  are  allowed  to  rest  at  times. 

'  but  a  man  in  hiding  has  no  peace  nor  free- 

I  dom  from  week's  end  to  week's  end — no. 

I  nor  at  anv  moment  of  the  day  or  night. 
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And  if  the  '^ood  jMioplo  tliat  sholtcr  liini 
arc  not  entirely  of  liis  own  station,  and  if 
lie  cares  to  have  but  little  speech  with 
tlieni,  and  if  tlie  only  book  in  the  house 
be  the  family  Jiible,  tlien  tlie  days  are  like 
to  i)ass  slowly  with  liim.  Can  you  won- 
der, sweet  Mistress  Judith,"  he  continued, 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  p:round  in  a  modest 
manner,  "that  I  shall  carry  away  the 
m(Mnory  of  this  meeting  with  you  as  a 
treasure,  and  dwell  on  it,  and  recall  the 
kindness  of  each  word  you  have  spoken  ?" 

"  In  truth,  no,  good  sir,"  said  she,  with 
a  touch  of  color  in  her  cheeks,  that  caught 
the  warm  golden  light  shining  over  from 
the  west.  "I  would  not  have  you  think 
them  of  any  importance,  except  the  hope 
that  matters  may  go  well  with  you." 

"And  if  they  should,"  said  he,  "or  if 
they  should  go  ill,  and  if  I  were  to  pre- 
sume to  think  that  you  cared  to  know 
them,  when  I  return  to  Bassfield  I  might 
make  so  bold  as  to  send  you  some  brief 
tidings,  through  your  friend  Mistress  Pru- 
dence Sliawe,  that  I  am  sure  must  be  dis- 
creet, since  she  has  won  your  confidence. 
But  why  should  I  do  so?"  he  added,  after 
a  second.  "Why  should  I  trouble  you 
with  news  of  one  whose  good  or  evil  for- 
tune can  not  concern  you  ?" 

"Nay,  sir,  I  wish  you  well,"  said  she, 
simply,  "and  would  fain  hear  better  tid- 
ings of  your  condition.  If  you  may  not 
come  at  present  to  New  Place,  where  you 
would  have  better  counsel  than  I  can 
give  you,  at  least  you  may  remember  that 
there  is  one  in  the  household  there  that 
will  be  glad  when  she  hears  of  your  wel- 
fare, and  better  pleased  still  when  she 
learns  that  you  are  free  to  make  her  fa- 
ther's friendship." 

This  was  clearly  a  dismissal ;  and  after 
a  few  more  words  of  gratitude  on  his  part 
(he  seemed  almost  unable  to  take  away 
his  eyes  from  her  face,  or  to  say  all  that 
he  would  fain  say  of  thanks  for  her  gra- 
cious intervention  and  sympathy)  they 
parted ;  and  forthwith  Judith— now  with 
a  much  lighter  heart,  for  this  interview 
had  cost  her  not  a  little  embarrassment 
and  anxiety— hastened  away  back  through 
the  lane  in  the  direction  of  the  barns  and 
gardens  of  Shottery .  All  these  occurrences 
of  the  day  had  happened  so  rapidly  that 
she  had  had  but  little  time  to  reflect  over 
them ;  but  now  she  was  clearly  glad  that 
she  should  be  able  to  talk  over  the  whole 
affair  with  Prudence  Shawe.  There  would 
be  comfort  in  that,  and  also  safety ;  for,  if 


the  truth  must  Ije  told,  that  wild  and  be- 
wildering fancy  that  perchance  the  wiz- 
ard had  prophesied  truly  would  force  it- 
self on  her  mind  in  a  disquieting  manner. 
But  she  strove  to  reason  lierself  and  laugh 
herself  out  of  such  imaginings.  She  had 
plenty  of  courage  and  a  strong  will. 
From  the  first  she  had  made  light  of  the 
wizard's  pretensions  ;  she  was  not  going 
to  alarm  herself  about  the  possible  future 
consequences  of  this  accidental  meeting. 
And,  indeed,  when  she  recalled  the  partic- 
ulars of  that  meeting,  she  came  to  think 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  young  man 
could  not  be  so  very  desperate.  ^He  did 
not  speak  nor  look  like  one  in  imminent 
peril;  his  gay  description  of  the  masques 
and  entertainments  of  the  court  was  not 
the  talk  of  a  man  seriously  and  really  in 
danger  of  his  life.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
in  some  thoughtless  escapade,  and  was 
waiting  for  the  bruit  of  it  to  blow  over; 
perhaps  he  was  unused  to  confinement, 
and  may  have  exaggerated  (for  this  also  oc- 
curred to  her)  somewhat  in  order  to  win 
her  sympathy.  But,  anyhow,  he  was  in 
some  kind  of  misfortune  or  trouble,  and 
she  was  sorry  for  him ;  and  she  thought 
that  if  Prudence  Shawe  could  see  him, 
and  observe  how  well-bred  and  civil- 
spoken  and  courteous  a  young  gentleman 
he  seemed  to  be,  she,  too,  would  pity  the 
dullness  of  the  life  he  must  be  leading  at 
the  farm,  and  be  glad  to  do  anything  to 
relieve  such  a  tedium.  In  truth,  by  the 
time  Judith  was  drawing  near  her  grand- 
mother's cottage,  she  had  convinced  her- 
self that  there  was  no  dark  mystery  con- 
nected with  this  young  man ;  that  she  had 
not  been  holding  converse  with  any  dan- 
gerous villain  or  conspirator;  and  that 
soon  everything  would  be  cleared  up,  and 
perhaps  he  himself  present  himself  at  New 
Place,  with  Ben  Jonson's  letter  in  his 
hand.  So  she  was  in  a  cheerful  enough 
frame  of  mind  w^hen  she  arrived  at  the 
cottage. 

This  was  a  picturesque  little  building  of 
brick  and  timber,  with  a  substantial  roof 
of  thatch,  and  irregularly  placed  small 
windows ;  and  it  was  prettily  set  in  front 
of  a  wild  and  variegated  garden,  and  of 
course  all  the  golden  glow  of  the  west 
was  now  flooding  the  place  with  its  beau- 
tiful light,  and  causing  the  little  rectangu- 
lar panes  in  the  open  casements  to  gleam 
like  jewels.  And  here,  at  the  wooden  gate 
of  the  garden,  was  Willie  Hart,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  been  using  the  time  profitably, 
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for  he  had  a  most  diverse  and  sweet-scent- 
ed g'athering  q4  flowers  and  herbs  of  a 
humble  and  familiar  kind — forget-me-nots, 
and  pansies,  a  id  wall-flower,  and  mint, 
and  sweet-brier,  and  the  like — to  present 
to  his  pretty  cousin. 

"Well  done,  sweetheart!  and  are  all 
these  for  me  ?"  said  she,  as  she  passed 
within  the  little  gate,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  arranging  and  regarding  them. 
"  What,  then,  what  is  this  ? — what  mean 
you  by  it.  Cousin  Willie  ?" 

"By  what.  Cousin  Judith?"  said  the 
small  boy,  looking  up  with  his  wondering 
and  wistful  eyes. 

"Why,"  said  she,  gayly,  "this  pansy 
that  you  have  put  fair  in  the  front.  Know 
you  not  the  name  of  it?" 

"Indeed  I  know  it  not,  Cousin  Judith." 

' '  Ah,  you  cunning  one !  well  you  know 
it,  I'll  be  sworn !  Why,  'tis  one  of  the  chief- 
est  favorites  everywhere.  Did  you  never 
hear  it  called  'kiss-me-at-the-gate'?  Mar- 
ry, 'tis  an  excellent  name;  and  if  I  take 
you  at  your  word,  little  sweetheart?" 

And  so  they  went  into  the  cottage  to- 
gether ;  and  she  had  her  arm  lying  light- 
ly round  his  neck. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   QUARREL. 

But  instantly  her  manner  changed. 
Just  within  the  doorway  of  the  passage 
that  cut  the  rambling  cottage  into  two 
halves,  and  attached  to  a  string  that  was 
tied  to  the  handle  of  the  door,  lay  a  small 
spaniel-gentle,  x^eacefully  snoozing;  and 
well  Judith  knew  that  the  owner  of  the 
dog  (which  she  had  heard,  indeed,  was 
meant  to  be  presented  to  herself)  w^as  in- 
side. However,  there  was  no  retreat  pos- 
sible, if  retreat  she  would  have  x^ref erred ; 
for  here  was  the  aged  grandmother — a  lit- 
tle old  woman,  with  fresh  pink  cheeks, 
silver-white  hair,  and  keen  eyes — come 
out  to  see  if  it  were  Judith's  footsteps  she 
had  heard;  and  she  was  kindly  in  her 
welcome  of  the  girl,  though  usually  she 
grumbled  a  good  deal  about  her,  and 
would  maintain  that  it  was  pure  pride 
and  willfulness  that  kept  her  from  get- 
ting married. 

"Here  be  finery!"  said  she,  stepping 
back  as  if  to  gain  a  fairer  view.  ' '  Grod's 
mercy,  wench,  have  you  come  to  your 
senses  at  last  ? — be  you  seeking  a  hus- 


band ? —  w^ould  you  win  one  of  them? 
They  have  waited  a  goodly  time  for  the 
bating  of  your  pride;  but  you  must  after 
them  at  last — ay,  ay,  I  thought  'twould 
come  to  that." 

' '  Good  grandmother,  you  give  me  no 
friendly  welcome,"  said  Judith.  "And 
Willie  here;  have  you  no  word  for  him, 
that  he  is  come  to  see  how  you  do  ?" 

"Nay,  come  in,  then,  sweetings  both; 
come  in  and  sit  ye  down:  little  Willie 
has  been  in  the  garden  long  enough, 
though  you  know  I  grudge  you  not  the 
flowers,  wench.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  one 
within,  Judith,  that  would  fain  be  a  near- 
er neighbor,  as  I  hear,  if  you  would  but 
say  yea ;  and  bethink  ye,  wench,  an  apple 
may  hang  too  long  on  the  bough — your 
bravery  may  be  put  on  to  catch  the  eye 
when  it  is  overlate — " 

"I  pray  you,  good  grandmother,  for- 
bear," said  Judith,  with  some  asperity. 
"I  have  my  own  mind  about  such 
things." 

"  All's  well,  wench,  all's  well,"  said  the 
old  dame,  as  she  led  the  way  into  the 
main  room  of  the  cottage.  It  was  a  wide 
and  spacious  apartment,  with  heavy  black 
beams  overhead,  a  mighty  fire-place,  here 
or  there  a  window  in  the  w^alls  just  as  it 
seemed  to  have  been  wanted,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  a  plain  old  table,  on 
which  were  placed  a  jug  and  two  or  three 
horn  tumblers. 

Of  course  Judith  knew  whom  she  had 
to  expect :  the  j)resence  of  the  little  span- 
iel-gentle at  the  door  had  told  her  that. 
This  young  fellow  that  now  quickly  rose 
from  his  chair  and  came  forward  to  meet 
her — "Good -even  to  you,  Judith,"  said 
he,  in  a  humble  Avay,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  beseech  her  favor — w^as  as  yet  but  in 
his  two-and-twentieth  year,  but  his  tall 
and  lithe  and  muscular  figure  had  already 
the  firm  set  of  manhood  on  it.  He  was 
spare  of  form  and  square-shouldered ;  his 
head  smallish,  his  brown  hair  short ;  his 
features  were  regular,  and  the  forehead, 
if  not  high,  was  square  and  firm;  the 
general  look  of  him  Avas  suggestive  of  a 
sculptured  Greek  or  Roman  wrestler,  but 
that  this  deprecating  glance  of  the  eyes 
was  not  quite  consistent.  And,  to  tell  the 
truth,  wrestling  and  his  firm-sinewed  fig- 
ure had  something  to  do  with  his  ex- 
treme humility  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
afraid  that  Judith  had  heard  something. 
To  have  broken  the  head  of  a  tapster  was 
not  a  noble  performance,  no  matter  how 
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th(w|uarn'l  was  forctid  on  liini;  imd  lliis 
was  l)iit  tin'  most  roccnl.  of  several  sijUiib- 
l)lrs;  foi-  tln'  (•liaiii|)iotislii|)  in  llu^  Mlliletic 
sports  of  a  ('oniiti-y  nci^liborliood  is  pro- 
tluctive  of  rivals,  who  may  lake  many 
\\,i\s  »»r  proxokinjjf  junker.  "  (lood-evciii 
Id  you,  .hidilli/' said  he,  as  if  lio  really 
w<udd  hav(>  said,  "  1? ray  you  believe  not 
ill  \\w  ill  you  hear  of  me!"  Judith,  how- 
ever, did  not  betray  anythiu*^'-  by  her  man- 
iiei\  wiiicli  was  fi'iendly  enou<i-h  in  a  kind 
«.r  formid  way,  and  distinctly  reserved. 
Siie  sat  down,  and  asked  her  f^rand mother 
what  news  she  had  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  that  now  were  widely 
scattered  throuo-hout  Warwickshire.  She 
declined  the  cuj)  of  merry-o-o-down  that 
Ibe  yomi<2:  mancivilly  offered  to  her.  She 
liad  a  store  of  thinos  to  tell  about  her 
father;  and  about  the  presents  he  had 
hrou<2:ht ;  and  about  the  two  pieces  of  song"- 
music  thiij,  Master  Robert  Johnson  had 
sent,  that  her  father  would  have  Susan 
try  over  on  the  lute ;  and  the  other  twenty 
acres  that  were  to  be  added;  and  the  talk 
there  had  been  of  turning  the  house  oppo- 
site New  Place,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel 
Street  and  Scholars  Lane,  into  a  tavern, 
and  how  that  had  happily  been  abandon- 
ed— for  her  father  wanted  no  tavern-rev- 
elry within  hearing;  and  so  forth;  but  all 
this  was  addressed  to  the  grandmother. 
The  young  man  got  scarce  a  word,  though 
now  and  again  he  would  interpose  gently, 
and,  as  it  were,  begghig  her  to  look  his 
Avay.  She  was  far  kinder  to  Willie  Hart, 
Avho  was  standing  by  her  side;  for  some- 
times she  Avould  put  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, or  stroke  his  long  yellow-brown  hair. 

"Willie  says  he  will  have  just  such  an- 
other as  I,  grandmother,"  said  she,  when 
these  topics  were  exhausted,  "to  be  his 
sweetheart  when  he  grows  up;  so  you  see 
there  be  some  that  A^alue  me." 

''Look  to  it  that  you  be  not  yourself 
unmarried  then,  Judith,"  said  the  old 
dame,  who  was  never  done  grumbling  on 
this  account.  ' '  I  should  not  marvel ;  they 
that  refuse  when  they  are  sought  come  in 
time  to  wonder  that  there  are  none  to  seek 
—nay,  'tis  so,  I  warrant  you.  You  are 
hanging  late  on  the  bough,  wench;  see 
you  be  not  forgotten." 

"But,  good  grandmother,"  said  Judith, 
with  some  color  in  her  cheeks  (for  this 
was  an  awkward  topic  in  the  presence  of 
this  youth),  "would  you  have  me  break 
from  the  rule  of  the  family  ?  My  mother 
was  six -and -twenty  when  she  married. 


and  Susan  lour  and-twenty ;  and  indeed 
tiier(^  might  come  one  of  us  who  did  not 
))erceiv(^  the  necessity  of  marrying  at  all." 
''In  (jiod's  name,  if  that  l)e  your  mind, 
weindi,  hold  to  it.  Hold  to  it,  I  say  I" 
And  then  the  old  dame  glanced  with  her 
sharp  eyes  at  the  pretty  costume  of  her 
visitor.  "But  I  had  other  thoughts  when 
I  saw  such  a  fine  young  madam  at  the 
door;  in  truth,  they  befit  you  well,  these 
braveries;  indeed  they  do;  though  'tis  a 
l)ity  to  have  them  bedecking  out  one  that 
is  above  the  marrying  trade.  But  take 
heed,  wench,  take  heed  lest  you  change 
your  mind  when  it  is  too  late:  the  young 
men  may  hold  you  to  your  word,  and  you 
find  yourself  forsaken  when  you  least  ex- 
pected it." 

"  Give  ye  thanks  for  your  good  comfort, 
grandmother,"  said  Judith,  indifferently. 
And  then  she  rose.  "Come,  Willie,  'tis 
about  time  we  were  going  through  the 
fields  to  the  town.  What  message  have 
you,  grandmother,  for  my  father  ?  He  is 
busy  from  morning  till  night  since  his 
coming  home ;  but  I  know  he  will  be  over 
to  visit  you  soon.  The  flowers,  Willie— 
did  you  leave  them  on  the  bench  outside  ?" 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  depart  in 
this  fashion.  The  old  dame's  discontents 
with  her  pretty  granddaughter — that  was 
now  grown  into  so  fair  and  blithe  a  young 
woman — were  never  of  a  lasting  nature; 
and  now  she  would  have  both  Judith  and 
little  Willie  taste  of  some  gingerbread  of 
her  own  baking,  and  then  Judith  had  again 
to  refuse  a  sup  of  the  ale  that  stood  on  the 
table,  preferring  a  little  water  instead. 
Moreover,  when  they  had  got  out  into  the 
garden,  behold!  this  young  man  would 
come  also,  to  convoy  them  home  on  their 
way  across  the  fields.  It  was  a  gracious 
evening,  sweet  and  cool ;  there  was  a  clear 
twilight  shining  over  the  land;  the  elms 
were  dark  against  the  palely  luminous  ' 
sky.  And  then,  as  the  three  of  them 
went  across  the  meadows  toward  Strat- 
ford town,  little  Willie  Hart  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  spaniel-gentle — 
that  was  young  and  wayward,  and  pos- 
sessed with  a  mad  purpose  of  hunting 
sparrows — and  as  the  dog  kept  him  run- 
ning this  way  and  that,  he  was  mostly  at 
some  distance  from  these  other  two,  and 
Judith's  companion,  young  Quiney,  had 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her. 

"I  sent  you  a  message,  Judith,"  said  he, 
rather  timidly,  but  anxiously  watching  the 
expression  of  her  face  all  the  time,   "a 
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token  of  remembrance :  I  trust  it  did  not 
displease  you  ?"^ 

"You  should  have  considered  through 
whose  hands  it  would  come,"  said  she, 
but  without  regarding  him. 

"How  so?"  he  asked,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"Why,  you  knew  that  Prudence  would 
have  to  read  it." 

"  And  why  not,  Judith  ?  Why  should 
she  not  ?  She  is  your  friend ;  and  I  care 
not  who  is  made  aware  that — that — well, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  dear  Judith,  but 
I  fear  to  anger  you  by  saying  it.  You 
wei'e  not  always  so  hard  to  please." 

There  was  a  touch  of  reproach  in  this 
that  she  did  not  like.  Besides,  was  it  fair  ? 
Of  course  she  had  been  kinder  to  him 
when  he  w^as  a  mere  stripling — when  they 
were  boy  and  girl  together;  but  now  he 
had  put  forth  other  pretensions;  and  they 
stood  on  a  quite  different  footing ;  and  in 
his  pertinacity  he  would  not  understand 
why  she  was  always  speaking  to  him  of 
Prudence  Shawe,  and  extolling  her  gen- 
tleness and  sweet  calm  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. "The  idle  boy!"  she  would  say  to 
herself ;  ' '  why  did  God  give  him  such  a 
foolish  head  that  he  must  needs  come  fan- 
cying me  ?"  And  sometimes  she  was  an- 
gry because  of  his  dullness  and  that  he 
would  not  see;  though,  indeed,  she  could 
not  speak  quite  plainly. 

"You  should  think,"  said  she,  on  this 
occasion,  with  some  sharpness,  ' '  that  these 
idle  verses  that  you  send  me  are  read  by 
Prudence.  Well,  doubtless,  she  may  not 
heed  that—" 

"Why  should  she  heed,  Judith?"  said 
he.  "  'Tis  but  an  innocent  part  she  takes 
in  the  matter — a  kindness,  merely." 

She  dared  not  say  more,  and  she  was 
vexed  with  him  for  putting  this  restraint 
upon  her.  She  turned  upon  him  w4th  a 
glance  of  sudden  and  rather  unfriendly 
scrutiny. 

"What  is  this  now  that  I  hear  of  you  ?" 
said  she.  "Another  brawl!  A  tavern 
brawl!  I  marvel  you  have  escaped  so 
long  with  a  whole  skin." 

"I  know  not  who  carries  tales  of  me  to 
you,  Judith,"  said  he,  somewhat  warmly, 
' '  but  if  you  yourself  were  more  friendly 
you  would  take  care  to  choose  a  more 
friendly  messenger.  It  is  always  the 
worst  that  you  hear.  If  there  was  a 
brawl,  it  was  none  of  my  seeking.  And 
if  my  skin  is  whole,  I  thank  God  I  can 
look  after  that  for  myself;  I  am  not  one 


that  will  be  smitten  on  one  cheek  and  turn 
the  other — like  your  parson  friend." 

This  did  not  mend  matters  much. 

"My  parson  friend?"  said  she,  with 
some  swift  color  in  her  cheeks.  "My 
parson  friend  is  one  that  has  respect  for 
his  office,  and  has  a  care  for  his  reputa- 
tion, and  lives  a  peaceable,  holy  life. 
W^ould  you  have  him  frequent  ale-houses, 
and  fight  with  drawers  and  tapsters? 
Marry  and  amen !  but  I  find  no  fault  with 
the  parson's  life." 

"Nay,  that  is  true,  indeed,"  said  he, 
bitterly:  "you  can  find  no  fault  in  the 
parson — as  every  one  says.  But  there  are 
others  who  see  with  other  eyes,  and  would 
tell  you  in  what  he  might  amend—" 

"I  care  not  to  know,"  said  she. 

"It  were  not  amiss,"  said  he,  for  he 
was  determined  to  speak — "it  were  not 
amiss  if  Sir  Parson  showed  a  little  more 
honesty  in  his  daily  walk — that  were  not 
amiss,  for  one  thing." 

"In  what  is  he  dishonest,  then?"  said 
she,  instantly,  and  she  turned  and  faced 
him  with  indignant  eyes. 

Well,  he  did  not  quail.  His  blood  was 
up.  This  championship  of  the  parson, 
that  he  had  scarce  expected  of  her,  only 
fired  anew  certain  secret  suspicions  of  his; 
and  he  had  no  mind  to  spare  his  rival, 
whether  he  were  absent  or  no. 

"Why,  then,  does  he  miscall  the  King, 
and  eat  the  King's  bread  ?"  said  he,  some- 
what hotly.  "Is  it  honest  to  conform  in 
public,  and  revile  in  private  ?  I  say,  let 
him  go  forth,  as  others  have  been  driven 
forth,  if  the  state  of  affairs  content  him 
not.  I  say  that  they  who  speak  against  the 
King — marry,  it  were  well  done  to  chop 
the  rogues'  ears  off ! — I  say  they  should  be 
ashamed  to  eat  the  King's  bread." 

"He  eats  no  King's  bread !"  said  Judith 
— and  alas !  her  eyes  had  a  look  in  them 
that  pierced  him  to  the  heart :  it  was  not 
the  glance  he  would  fain  have  met  with 
there.  ' '  He  eats  the  bread  of  the  Church, 
that  has  been  despoiled  of  its  possessions 
again  and  again  by  the  Crown  and  the 
lords ;  and  why  should  he  go  forth  ?  He 
is  a  minister :  is  there  harm  that  he  should 
wish  to  see  the  services  reformed  ?  He  is 
at  his  post ;  would  you  have  him  desert  it, 
or  else  keep  silent?  No,  he  is  no  such 
coward,  I  warrant  you.  He  will  speak 
his  mind;  it  were  ill  done  of  him  else!" 

' '  Nay,  he  can  do  no  harm  at  all — in 
your  judgment,"  said  he,  somewhat  sul- 
lenly, "if  all  be  true  that  they  say." 
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''  And  wlio  is  it,  then,  tluit  sliould  sprak 
<»f  idle  talcs  mid  i\w  Ixdicn'iiin-  of  them  r" 
Slid  s\u\  witli  indi^njaiitrcproacli.  "You 
.,v  I  wrlcoMie  evil  storios  about  you? 
And  you  ;  Aro  you  so  quick  to  put  away 
i1m>  idlo  «rossip  they  brinjr  you  about  me? 
W^uld  you  not  rather  believe  it?  I  trow 
vou  would  as  liof  Ixdieve  it  as  not.  That 
il  is  to  liavo  friends!  That  it  is  to  have 
tliosi*  wlio  should  defend  you  in  your  ab- 
.riuM':  hut  would  rather  listen  to  slander 
Mnainst  you  !  J3ut  when  they  speak  about 
women's  idle  tongues,  they  know  little; 
it  is  men  who  are  the  readiest  to  listen,  and 
to  carry  evil  report  and  lyino'!" 

'' [  meant  not  to  anger  you,  Judith," 
said  h(\  more  humbly. 

"Yes,  but  3'ou  have  angered  me,"  said 
she  (with  her  lips  becoming"  tremulous, 
l>ut  only  for  a  second).  "What  concern 
Jiave  I  with  Parson  Blaise  ?  I  would  they 
that  s])eak  against  him  were  as  good  men 
ind  honest  as  he — " 

"Indeed,  they  speak  no  ill  of  him,  Ju- 
dith," said  he  (for  he  was  grieved,  that 
they  were  fallen  out  so,  and  there  was  no- 
thing he  would  not  have  retracted  that  so 
he  might  win  back  to  her  favor  again,  in 
however  small  a  degree),  "except  that  he 
is  disputatious,  and  would  lead  matters  no 
one  knows  whither.  'Tis  but  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  your  grandmother  there  was 
saying  that  we  should  never  have  peace 
and  quiet  in  Church  afPairs  till  the  old 
faith  was  restored — " 

Here,  indeed,  she  pricked  up  her  ears  ; 
but  she  would  say  no  more.  She  had  not 
forgiven  him  yet ;  and  she  was  proud  and 
silent.  ■' 

"And  though  I  do  not  hold  with  that 
— for  there  would  be  a  bloody  struggle  be- 
fore the  Pope  could  be  master  in  England 
again — nevertheless,  I  would  have  the 
ministers  men  of  peace,  as  they  profess  to 
be,  and  loyal  to  the  King,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  realm. 
However,  let  it  pass.  I  wish  to  have  no 
quarrel  with  you,  Judith." 

"How  does  your  business?"  said  she, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

"Well— excellently  well:  it  is  not  in 
that  direction  that  I  have  any  anxiety 
about  the  future." 

"  Do  you  give  it  your  time  ?  You  were 
best  take  heed,  for  else  it  is  like  to  slip 
away  from  you, "  she  said  ;  and  he  thought 
she  spoke  rather  coldly,  and  as  if  her 
warning  were  meant  to  convey  something 
Tiiore  than  appeared. 


A])i\  then  she  added  : 

"  You  w(;re  at  Wilmecote  on  Tuesday  ?" 

"You  must  have  heard  why,  Judith," 
h(i  said.  "Old  Pik(;  was  married  again 
that  day,  and  they  would  have  me  over 
to  his  wedding." 

"And  on  the  Wednesday,  what  was 
there  at  Bid  ford,  then,  that  you  must  needs 
be  gone  when  my  mother  sent  to  you?" 

"At  Bidford  ?"  said  he  (and  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  as  to  whether  he  should 
rejoice  at  these  questions  as  betraying  a 
friendly  interest  in  his  affairs,  or  rather 
regard  them  as  conveying  covert  reproof, 
and  expressing  her  dissatisfaction  with 
him,  and  distrust  of  him).  "At  Bidford, 
Judith — well,  there  w^as  business  as  well 
as  pleasure  there.  For  you  must  know 
that  Daniel  Hutt  is  come  home  for  a  si^ace 
from  the  new  settlements  in  Virginia,  and 
is  for  taking  back  with  him  a  number  of 
laborers  that  are  all  in  due  time  to  make 
their  fortunes  there.  Marry,  'tis  a  good 
chance  for  some  of  them,  for  broken  men 
are  as  welcome  as  any,  and  there  are  no 
questions  asked  as  to  their  having  been 
intimate  with  the  constable  and  the  jus- 
tice. So  there  w^as  a  kind  of  merry-meet- 
ing of  Daniel's  old  friends,  that  w^as  held 
at  the  Falcon  at  Bidford — and  the  host  is 
a  good  customer  of  mine,  so  it  was  pru- 
dent of  me  to  go  thither — and  right  plea- 
sant was  it  to  hear  Daniel  Hutt  tell  of  his 
adventures  by  sea  and  shore.  And  he 
gave  us  some  of  the  tobacco  that  he  had 
brought  with  him.  And  to  any  that  will 
go  back  with  him  to  Jamestown  he  prom- 
ises allotments  of  land,  though  at  first 
there  will  be  tough  labor,  as  he  says,  hon- 
estly. Oh,  a  w^orthy  man  is  this  Daniel 
Hutt,  though  as  yet  his  own  fortune  seems 
not  so  secure." 

"With  such  junketings,"  said  she,  with 
ever  so  slight  a  touch  of  coldness,  ' '  'tis  no 
wonder  you  could  not  spare  the  time  to 
come  and  see  my  father  on  the  evening 
of  his  getting  home." 

"There,  now,  Judith  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"Would  you  have  me  break  in  upon  him 
at  such  a  busy  season,  when  even  you 
yourselves  are  careful  to  refrain  ?  It  had 
been  ill-mannered  of  me  to  do  such  a 
thing;  but  'twas  no  heedlessness  that  led 
to  my  keeping  away,  as  you  may  well  im- 
agine." 

"It  is  difficult  to  know  the  reasons 
when  friends  hold  aloof,"  said  she.  "You 
have  not  been  near  the  house  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  as  I  reckon." 
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And  here  ag-ain  he  would  have  given 
much  to  know  wlyether  her  speech — which 
was  curiously  reserved  in  tone  —  meant 
that  she  had  n.j,rked  these  things  out  of 
regard  for  him,  or  that  she  wished  to  re- 
prove him. 

"I  can  give  you  the  reasons  for  that, 
Judith,"  said  this  tall  and  straight  young 
fellow,  who  from  time  to  time  regarded 
his  companion's  face  with  some  solici- 
tude, as  if  he  fain  would  have  found  some 
greater  measure  of  friendliness  there.  "I 
have  not  heen  often  to  New  Place  of  late 
because  of  one  I  thought  I  might  meet 
there  who  would  be  no  better  pleased  to 
see  me  than  I  him;  and  —  and  perhaps 
because  of  another — that  I  did  not  know 
whether  she  might  be  the  better  pleased 
to  have  me  there  or  find  me  stay  away — " 

"Your  reasons  are  too  fine,"  said  she. 
"I  scarce  understand  them." 

"That  is  because  you  won't  under- 
stand ;  I  think  I  have  spoken  plain  enough 
ere  now,  Judith,  I  make  bold  to  say." 

She  flushed  somewhat  at  this;  but  it 
was  no  longer  in  anger.  She  seemed 
willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him, 
but  always  in  that  measured  and  distant 
way. 

"Willie I"  she  called.  "Come  hither, 
sweetheart !" 

With  some  difficulty  her  small  cousin 
made  his  way  back  to  her,  dragging  the 
reluctant  spaniel  so  that  its  head  seemed 
to  be  in  jeopardy. 

"He  icill  go   after  the   birds,  Cousin 
Judith;  you  will  never  teach  him  to  fol- 
low you." 
,    "I?"  she  said. 

"  Willie  knows  I  want  you  to  have  the 
dog,  Judith,"  her  companion  said,  quick- 
ly. "  I  got  him  for  you  when  I  was  at 
Gloucester.  'Tis  a  good  breed — true  Mal- 
tese, I  can  warrant  him;  and  the  fash- 
ionable ladies  will  scarce  stir  abroad  with- 
out one  to  follow  them,  or  to  carry  with 
them  in  their  coaches  when  they  ride. 
Will  you  take  him,  Judith  ?" 

She  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

"'Tis  a  pretty  present,"  said  she,  "but 
you  have  not  chosen  the  right  one  to  give 
it  to." 

"What  mean  you  ?"  said  he. 

"Nay,  now,  have  not  I  the  Don  ?"  she 
said,  with  greater  courage.  "He  is  a 
sufficient  companion  if  I  wish  to  w^alk 
abroad.  Why  should  you  not  give  this 
little  spaniel  to  one  that  has  no  such  com- 
panion— I  mean  to  Prudence  Shawe  ?" 


"To  Prudence  I"  said  he,  regarding  her; 
for  this  second  introduction  of  Judith's 
friend  seemed  strange,  as  well  as  the  no- 
tion that  he  should  transfer  this  prized 
gift  to  her. 

' '  There,  now,  is  one  so  gentle  and  kind 
to  every  one  and  everything  ths^t  ,she 
would  tend  the  little  creature  with  care." 
she  continued.  ' '  It  would  be  more  fit- 
ting for  her  than  for  me." 

"You  could  be  kind  enough,  Judith — 
if  you  chose,'' said  he,  under  his  breath, 
for  Willie  Hart  was  standing  by. 

"Nay,  I  have  the  Don,"  said  she,  "that 
is  large,  and  w^orldly,  and  serious,  and 
clumsy  withal.  Give  this  little  playfel- 
low to  Prudence,  who  is  small  and  neat 
and  gentle  like  itself;  surely  that  were 
fitter." 

"  I  had  hoped  you  would  have  accepted 
the  little  spaniel  from  me,  Judith,"  said 
he,  with  very  obvious  disappointment. 

"Moreover,"  said  she,  lightly,  '"two  of 
a  trade  would  never  agree:  we  should 
have  this  one  and  the  Don  continually 
quarrelling,  and  sooner  or  later  the  small 
one  would  lose  its  head  in  the  Don's  great 
jaws." 

"Why,  the  mastiff  is  always  chained, 
and  at  the  barn  gate,  Judith,"  said  he. 
' '  This  one  would  be  within-doors,  as 
your  playfellow.  But  I  care  not  to  press 
a  gift." 

"Nay,  now,  be  not  displeased,''  said 
she,  gently  enough.  "I  am  not  unthank- 
ful; I  think  well  of  your  kindness;  but 
it  were  still  better  done  if  you  were  to 
change  your  intention  and  give  the  span- 
iel to  one  that  would  have  a  gentler 
charge  over  it,  and  think  none  the  less  of 
it,  as  I  can  vouch  for.  Pray  you  give  it 
to  Prudence." 

"A  discarded  gift  is  not  worth  the 
passing  on,"  said  he;  and  as  they  were 
now  come  quite  near  to  the  town,  where 
there  was  a  dividing  of  ways,  he  stopped 
as  though  he  would  shake  hands  and 
depart. 

"Will  you  not  go  on  to  the  house? 
You  have  not  seen  my  father  since  his 
coming  home,"  she  said. 

"No,  not  to-night,  Judith,"  he  said. 
"Doubtless  he  is  still  busy,  and  I  have 
affairs  elsewhere." 

She  glanced  at  him  with  one  of  those 
swift  keen  glances  of  hers. 

"Where  go  you  to  spend  the  evening, 
if  I  may  make  so  bold  ?"  she  said. 

' '  Not  at  the  ale-house,  as  you  seem  to 
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suspect,"  Ih'  answered,  witli  just  ;i  trillc  of 
iMtterness;  and  tlieii  he  took  tlni  striiip:  to 
lead  away  the  spaniel,  and  hade  her  fare- 
u«'ll  iu  a  kind  of  lialf-lieartcnl  and  disap- 
poinled  and  downcast  way— and  left. 

Slie  looked  aftei"  him  for  a  si^coiid  or 
so.  as  she  fastened  a  o'love-hutton  that 
liad  .s;At  ^oose.  And  then  she  sighed  as 
she  lurjied  away. 

"Sw(H>theart  Willie,"  said  she,  putting 
lier  liand  softly  on  the  hoy's  shoulder,  as 
he  walkiMl  In^side  her,  "I  think  you  said 
you  loved  nief 

'  *  Why,  you  know  I  do,  Cousin  Judith, " 
said  he. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  then,"  said  she,  ab- 
sent ly,  "that  you  can  not  remain  always 
as  you  are,  and  keep  your  ten  years  for- 
ev(M'  and  a  day,  so  that  we  sliould  always 
h(^  friiMids  as  we  are  now!" 

He  did  not  quite  know  what  she  meant, 
hut  ho  was  suthciently  well  pleased  and 
contented  when  he  was  thus  close  by  her 
side ;  and  when  her  hand  w^as  on  his  shoul- 
der or  on  his  neck  it  was  to  him  no  bur- 
den, but  a  delight.  And  so  walking  to- 
gether, and  witli  some  gay  and  careless 
I)rattle  between  them,  they  went  on  and 
into  the  town. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THROUGH  THE  MEADOWS. 

Some  two  or  three  days  after  that,  and 
toward  the  evening.  Prudence  Shawe  was 
in  the  church-yard,  and  she  was  alone, 
save  that  now  and  again  some  one  might 
]")ass  along  the  gravelled  pathway,  and 
these  did  not  stay  to  interrupt  her.  She 
had  with  her  a  basket,  partly  filled  with 
flowers,  also  a  small  rake  and  a  pair  of 
gardener's  shears,  and  she  was  engaged 
in  going  from  grave  to  grave,  here  put- 
ting a  few  fresh  blossoms  to  replace  the 
Avithered  ones,  and  there  removing  weeds, 
or  cutting  the  grass  smooth,  and  general- 
ly tending  those  last  resting-places  with 
a  patient  and  loving  care.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite employment  with  her  w^hen  she  had 
a  spare  afternoon ;  nor  did  she  limit  her 
attention  to  the  graves  of  those  whom  she 
had  known  in  life;  her  charge  was  a  gen- 
eral one,  and  when  they  who  had  friends 
or  relatives  buried  there  came  to  the  church 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  perhaps  from 
some  distance,  and  when  they  saw  that 
some  gentle  hand  had  been  employed  there 
in  the  interval,  they  knew  right  well  that 


that  hand  was  thehand  of  Pru(l<'n(;(;  Shawe. 
It  was  a  sti'ange  fancy  on  the  part  of  one 
wlio  was  so  averse  from  all  ornament  or 
decoration  in  ordinary  life  that  nothing 
was  too  beautiful  for  a  grave.  She  her- 
self would  ]iot  wear  a  flower,  but  her  best, 
and  the  best  she  could  ])eg  or  borrow  any- 
where, she  freely  gave  to  those  that  w^ere 
gone  away;  she  seemed  to  have  some 
vague  imagination  that  our  poor  human 
nature  was  not  worthy  of  this  beautifying 
care  until  it  had  become  sanctified  by  the 
sad  mystery  of  death. 

It  was  a  calm,  golden- white  evening, 
peaceful  and  silent ;  the  rooks  were  cawing 
in  the  dark  elms  above  her;  the  swallow^s 
dipping  and  darting  under  the  boughs ; 
the  smooth-flowing  yellow  river  was  like 
glass,  save  that  now  and  again  the  perfect 
surface  Avas  broken  by  the  rising  of  a  fish. 
Over  there  in  the  w4de  meadows  beyond 
the  stream  a  number  of  boys  were  play- 
ing at  rounders,  or  prisoner's-base,  or  some 
such  noisy  game ;  but  the  sound  of  their 
shouting  was  softened  by  the  distance ;  so 
quiet  Avas  it  here,  as  she  continued  at  her 
pious  task,  that  she  might  almost  have 
heard  herself  breathing.  And  once  or 
tAvice  she  looked  up,  and  glanced  toAA^ard 
the  little  gate  as  if  expecting  some  one. 

It  AA^as  Judith,  of  course,  that  she  AA'as 
expecting :  and  at  this  moment  Judith  Avas 
ooming  along  to  the  church-yard  to  seek 
her  out.  What  a  contrast  there  was  be- 
tAveen  these  tAvo — this  one  pale  and  gentle 
and  sad -eyed,  stooping  OA^er  the  mute 
graAT-es  in  the  shadoAV  of  the  elms;  that 
other  coming  along  through  the  warm 
evening  light  with  all  her  usual  audacity 
of  gait,  the  peach-bloom  of  health  on  her 
cheek,  carelessness  and  content  in  her 
clear-shining  eyes,  and  the  tune  of  ' '  Green 
Sleeves"  ringing  through  a  perfectly  idle 
brain.  Indeed,  what  part  of  her  brain 
may  not  have  been  perfectly  idle  was  bent 
solely  on  mischief.  Prudence  had  been 
away  for  tAvo  or  three  days,  staying  with 
an  ailing  sister.  All  that  story  of  the  ad- 
venture Avith  the  unfortunate  young  gen- 
tleman had  still  to  be  related  to  her.  And 
again  and  again  Judith  had  pictured  to 
herself  Prudence's  alarm  and  the  look  of 
her  timid  eyes  when  she  should  hear  of 
such  doings,  and  had  resoh'ed  that  the 
tale  AYOuld  lose  nothing  in  the  telling. 
Here,  indeed,  Avas  something  for  two  coun- 
try maidens  to  talk  about.  The  eA^en  cur- 
rent of  their  lives  was  broken  but  by  few 
surprises;  but  here  was  something  more 
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than  a  surprise — something  with  sugges- 
tions of  mystery;  and  even  danger  behind 
it.  This  was  no  mere  going  out  to  meet 
a  wizard.  Any  farm  wench  might  have 
an  experience  of  that  kind;  any  i^lough- 
boy,  deluded  by  the  hope  of  digging  up 
silver  in  one  of  his  master's  fields.  But  a 
gentleman  in  hiding — one  that  had  been 
at  court — one  that  had  seen  the  King  sit- 
ting in  his  chair  of  state,  while  Ben  Jod- 
son's  masque  was  opened  out  before  the 
great  and  noble  assemblage — this  was  one 
to  speak  about,  truly,  one  whose  fortunes 
and  ch'cumstances  were  like  to  prove  a 
matter  of  endless  si^eculation  and  curi- 
osity. 

But  when  Judith  drew  near  to  the  lit- 
tle gate  of  the  church-yard,  and  saw  how 
Prudence  was  occupied,  her  heart  smote 
her. 

Green  sleeves  was  all  my  joy^ 
Green  sleeves  was  my  delight^ 

went  clean  out  of  her  head.  There  was 
a  kind  of  shame  on  her  face:  and  when 
she  went  along  to  her  friend  she  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  '*  How  good  you  are, 
Prue:"' 

"I?*'  said  the  other,  with  some  touch 
of  wonder  in  the  upturned  face.  ''I  fear 
that  can  not  be  said  of  any  of  us.  Judith.'' 

"  I  would  I  were  like  you,  sweetheart,"' 
was  the  answer,  with  a  bit  of  a  sigh. 

"Like  me,  Judith?"  said  Prudence,  re- 
turning to  her  task  (which  was  nearly 
ended  now,  for  she  had  but  few  more 
flowers  left) .  ' '  Nay,  what  makes  you 
think  that  ?  I  wish  I  were  far  other  than 
I  am." 

''Look,  now,"  Judith  said,  "how  you 
are  occu^^ied  at  this  moment.  Is  there 
another  in  Stratford  that  has  such  a  gen- 
eral kindness  ?  How  many  would  think 
of  employing  their  time  so  ? — how  many 
would  come  away  from  their  own  af- 
fairs—" 

"  It  may  be  I  have  more  idle  time  than 
many,"  said  Prudence,  with  a  slight  flush. 
"But  I  commend  not  myself  for  this 
work;  in  truth,  no:  'tis  but  a  i)astime;  'tis 
for  my  own  pleasure." 

"  Indeed,  then,  good  Prue,  you  are  mis- 
taken, and  that  I  know  well,"  said  the  oth- 
er, peremj^torily.  "  Your  own  pleasure  ? 
Is  it  no  pleasure,  then,  think  you,  for  them 
that  come  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
right  glad  to  see  that  some  one  has  been 
tending  the  graves  of  their  friends  or 
kinsmen  ?  And  do  you  think,  now,  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  the  poor  people  themselves 


— I  mean  them  that  are  gone — to  look  at 
you  as  you  are  engaged  so,  and  to  think 
that  they  are  not  quite  forgotten  ?  Sure- 
ly it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  them.  Surely 
they  can  not  have  lost  all  their  interest  in 
what  happens  here— in  Stratford— where 
they  lived ;  and  surely  they  must  be  grate- 
ful to  you  for  thinking  of  them,  and  do- 
ing them  this  kindness  ?  I  say  it  were  ill 
done  of  them  else.  I  say  they  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  you.  And  no  doubt  they  are^ 
could  we  but  learn." 

"  Judith :  Judith !  you  have  such  a  bold 
way  of  regarding  what  is  all  a  mystery  to 
us,"  said  her  gentle-eyed  friend.  "  Some- 
times you  frighten  me." 

"  I  would  I  knew,  now,"  said  the  other, 
looking  absently  across  the  river  to  the 
boys  that  were  playing  there,  "whether 
my  little  brother  Hamnet — had  you  known 
him  you  would  have  loved  him  as  I  did, 
Prudence— I  say  I  wish  I  knew  whether 
he  is  quite  happy  and  content  where  he 
is,  or  whether  he  would  not  rather  be  over 
there  now  with  the  other  boj's.  If  he 
looks  down  and  sees  them,  may  it  not 
make  him  sad  sometimes — to  be  so  far 
away  from  us  ?  I  always  think  of  him  as. 
being  alone  there,  and  he  was  never  alone 
here.  I  suppose  he  thinks  of  us  some- 
times. Whenever  I  hear  the  boys  shout- 
ing like  that  at  their  play  I  think  of  him; 
but  indeed  he  was  never  noisy  and  un- 
ruly. My  father  used  to  call  him  the 
girl-boy ;  but  he  was  fonder  of  him  than 
of  all  us  others;  he  once  came  all  the  way 
from  London  when  he  heard  that  Hamnet 
was  lying  sick  of  a  fever." 

She  turned  to  see  how  Prudence  was 
getting  on  vrith  her  work ;  but  she  was  in 
no  hurry ;  and  Prudence  was  patient  and 
scruxDulously  careful ;  and  the  dead,  had 
they  been  able  to  speak,  would  not  have 
bade  her  cease  and  go  awaj^,  for  a  gentler 
hand  never  touched  a  grave. 

"I  suppose  it  is  Grandmother  Hatha- 
way who  will  go  next,"  Judith  continued, 
in  the  same  absent  kind  of  way;  "but  in- 
deed she  says  she  is  right  well  content  ei- 
ther to  go  or  to  stay ;  for  now,  as  she  says, 
she  has  about  as  many  kinsfolk  there  as 
here,  and  she  will  not  be  going  among 
strangers.  And  well  I  know  she  will 
make  for  Hamnet  as  soon  as  she  is  there, 
for  like  my  father's  love  for  Bess  Hall 
was  her  love  for  the  boy  while  he  was 
with  us.  Tell  me,  Prudence,  has  he  grown 
ui?  to  be  of  my  age  ?  You  know  we  were 
twins.    Is  he  a  man  now,  so  that  we  should 
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seo  him  as  soiim^  one  (liirorent  i  Or  is  \w. 
still  our  littlo  Ilaiunct,  just  as  we  iisrd  to 
know  hiin  :" 

••  How  can  [  Icll  y()ii,.ln(Iilli  r  iho  oth- 
er said,  almost  in  pain.  "You  ask  such 
|„»i(l  ((urstions;  and  all  th(>se  thino:s  are 
huUien  from  us  and  hehind  a  veil." 

"  But  th(»se  are  what  one  would  like  to 
know,"  said  .ludith,  with  a  sigh.  "Nay, 
if  voii  could  hut  tell  me  of  such  things, 
then  you  might  ])ersuade  me  to  luive  a 
gn^iter  regard  for  the  preacliers;  but  when 
you  come  and  ask  ahout  sucli  real  things, 
tlM>y  s;iy  it  is  all  a  mystery;  they  can  not 
(cl  1 ;  and  would  have  you  be  anxious  about 
schemes  of  doctrine,  which  are  but  strings 
of  words.  My  father,  too:  when  I  go  to 
him— nay,  but  it  is  many  a  day  smce  I 
t  i.i(»(\_lie  would  look  at  me  and  say, '  What 
is  in  your  brain  now?  To  your  needle, 
wench,  to  your  needle !'  " 

"But  naturally,  Judith!  Such  things 
are  mercifully  hidden  from  us  now,  but 
they  will  be  revealed  when  it  is  fitting  for 
us  t(^  know  them.  How  could  our  ordi- 
nary life  be  possible  if  w^e  knew  what  was 
going  on  in  the  other  world  ?  We  should 
have  no  interest  in  the  things  around  us, 
the  greater  interest  would  be  so  great." 

''Well,  well,  well,"  said  Judith,  com- 
ing with  more  practical  eyes  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  "are  you  finished,  sweet 
mouse,  and  will  j^ou  come  away  ?  What, 
not  satisfied  yet  ?  I  wonder  if  they  know 
the  care  you  take.  I  wonder  if  one  will 
say  to  the  other :  '  Come  and  see.  She  is 
there  again.  We  are  not  quite  forgotten.' 
And  will  you  do  that  for  me,  too,  sweet 
Prue?  Will  you  put  some  PAnsies  on  my 
grave,  too  ? — and  I  know  you  will  say  out 
of  your  charity,  '  Well,  she  was  not  good 
and  pious,  as  I  would  have  had  her  to  be ; 
she  had  plenty  of  faults;  but  at  least  she 
often  wished  to  be  better  than  she  was.' 
Nay,  I  forgot,"  she  added,  glancing  care- 
lessly over  to  the  church;  "they  say  ^Ye 
shall  lie  among  the  great  people,  since  my 
father  bought  the  tithes — that  we  have  the 
right  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel ;  but  in- 
deed I  know  I  w^ould  a  hundred  times 
liefer  have  my  grave  in  the  open  here, 
among  the  grass  and  the  trees." 

"You  are  too  young  to  have  such 
thoughts  as  these,  Judith,"  said  her  com- 
panion, as  she  rose  and  shut  down  the  lid 
of  the  now  empty  basket.  ' '  Come ;  shall 
we  go  ?" 

"Let  us  cross  the  foot-bridge,  sweet 
Prue,"  Judith  said,  "and  go  through  the 


meadows,  ami  round  by  Clo])ton\s  }>ridg(i, 
and  so  home;  for  1  have  that  to  tell  you 
will  take  some  time:  ])ray  Heaven  it  star- 
tle you  not  out  of  your  senses  withal !" 

It  was  not,  however,  until  they  had  got 
away  from  the  chur(;h-yard,  and  were  out 
in  the  clear  golden  light  of  the  o])en,  that 
she  began  to  tell  her  story.     She  had  link- 
ed her  arm  within  tliat  of  her  friend.    Her 
manner  was  grave;  and  if  there  was  any 
mischief  in  her  eyes,  it  was  of  a  demure 
kind,  not  easily  detected.     She  confessed 
that  it  was  out  of  mere  wanton  folly  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
wizard,  and  without  any  very  definite  hope 
or  belief.    But  as  chance  would  have  it,  she 
did  encounter  a  stranger — one,  indeed,  that 
was  coming  to  her  father's  house.     Then 
followed  a  complete  and  minute  narrative 
of  "what  the  young  man   had  said — the 
glimpses  he  had  given  her  of  his  i^resent 
condition,  both  on  the  occasion  of  that 
meeting  and  on  the  subsequent  one,  and 
how  she  had  obtained  his  permission  to 
state  these  things  to  this  gentle  gossip  of 
hers.      Prudence  listened  in  silence,  her 
eyes  cast  down ;  Judith  could  not  see  the 
gathering  concern  on  her  face.     Nay,  the 
latter  spoke  rather  in  a  tone  of  raillery ; 
for,  having  had  time  to  look  back  OA'er 
the  young  gentleman's  confessions,  and 
his  manner,  and  so  forth,  she  had  arrived 
at  a  kind  of  assurance  that  he  was  in  no 
such  desperate  case.     There  were  many 
reasons  W'hy  a  young  man  might  wdsh  to 
lie  perdu  for  a  time ;  but  this  one  had  not 
talked  as  if  any  very  imminent  danger 
threatened  him;  at  least,  if  he  had  inti- 
mated as  much,  the  impression  produced 
upon  her  was  not  permanent.     And  if  Ju- 
dith now  told  the  story  with  a  sort  of  care- 
less bravado — as  if  going  forth  in  secret  to 
meet  this  stranger  was  a  thing  of  risk  and 
hazard — it  w^as  w^ith  no  private  conviction 
that  there  w^as  any  particular  peril  in  the 
matter,  but  rather  with  the  vague  fancy 
that  the  adventure  looked  daring  and  ro- 
mantic, and  would  appear  as  something 
terrible  in  the  eyes  of  her  timid  friend. 

But  what  now  happened  startled  her. 
They  were  going  up  the  steps  of  the  foot- 
bridge. Prudence  first,  and  Judith,  fol- 
lowing her,  had  just  got  to  the  end  of  her 
story.  Prudence  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  her  face,  now  opposed  to  the  wester- 
ing light,  was,  as  Judith  instantly  saw,, 
quite  aghast. 

"But,  Judith,  you  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand !"   she  exclaimed.       "Was  not 
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that  the  very  stranger  the  wizard  said  you 
would  meet  ?— tlie  very  hour,  the  very 
place  ?  In  good  truth,  it  must  have  been 
so  !  Judith,  Y  hat  manner  of  man  have 
you  been  in  company  with  ?" 

For  an  instant  a  flush  of  color  over- 
spread Judith's  face,  and  she  said,  with 
a  sort  of  embarrassed  laugh  : 

"Well,  and  if  it  were  so,  sweet  mouse  ? 
If  that  were  the  appointed  one,  what 
then  ?" 

She  was  on  the  bridge  now.  Prudence 
caught  her  by  both  hands,  and  there  was 
an  anxious  and  piteous  appeal  in  the  lov- 
ing eyes. 

"Dear  Judith,  I  beseech  you,  be  warn- 
ed !  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  ! 
Did  I  not  say  that  mischief  would  come 
of  planting  the  charm  in  the  church-yard, 
and  shaming  a  sacred  place  with  such  hea- 
thenish magic  ?  And  now  look  already — 
here  is  one  that  you  dare  not  sjDeak  of  to 
your  own  people;  he  is  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  you.  Heaven  alone  knows 
what  dark  deeds  he  may  be  bent  upon,  or 
what  ruin  he  may  bring  upon  you  and 
yours.  Judith,  you  are  light-hearted  and 
daring,  and  you  love  to  be  venturesome  ; 
but  I  know  you  better  than  you  know 
yourself,  sweetheart.  You  would  not 
willingly  do  wrong,  or  bring  harm  on 
those  that  love  you  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
all  of  us,  Judith,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  man." 

Judith  was  embarrassed,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  remorseful;  she  had  not  expected 
her  friend  to  take  this  adventure  so  very 
seriously. 

' '  Dear  Prue,  you  alarm  yourself  with- 
out reason,"  she  said  (but  there  was  still 
some  tell-tale  color  in  her  face) .  ' '  Indeed, 
there  is  no  magic  or  witchery  about  the 
young  man.  Had  I  seen  a  ghost,  I  should 
have  been  frightened,  no  doubt,  for  all 
that  Don  Roderigo  was  with  me ;  and  had 
I  met  one  of  the  Stratford  youths  at  the 
appointed  place,  I  should  have  said  that 
perhaps  the  good  wizard  had  guessed  well ; 
but  this  was  merely  a  stranger  coming  to 
see  my  father ;  and  the  chance  that  brought 
us  together  —  well,  what  magic  was  in 
that  ? — it  would  have  happened  to  you  had 
you  been  walking  in  the  lane:  do  you  see 
that,  dear  mouse  ? — it  would  have  happen- 
ed to  yourself  had  you  been  walking  in  the 
lane,  and  he  would  have  asked  of  you  the 
question  that  he  asked  of  me.  Nay,  ban- 
ish that  fancy,  sweet  Prue,  else  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  do  anything  further  for  the 


young  man  that  is  unfortunate,  and  very 
grateful  withal  for  a  few  words  of  friend- 
liness. And  so  fairly  spoken  a  young  man 
too ;  and  so  courtly  in  his  bearing ;  and  of 
such  a  handsome  presence — " 

' '  But,  dear  Judith,  listen  to  me !— do  not 
be  led  into  such  peril!  Know  you  not 
that  evil  spirits  can  assume  goodly  shapes 
— the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself — " 

She  could  not  finish  what  she  had  to 
say,  her  imagination  was  so  filled  with 
terror.  ' 

"Sweet  Puritan,"  said  Judith,  with  a 
smile,  ' '  I  know  well  that  he  goeth  about 
like  a  raging  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour ;  I  know  it  well ;  but  believe  me  it 
would  not  be  worth  his  travail  to  haunt 
such  a  lonely  and  useless  place  as  the  lane 
that  goes  from  Shottery  to  the  Bidford 
road.  Nay,  but  I  will  convince  you,  good 
mouse,  by  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that 
there  is  nothing  ghostly  or  evil  about  the 
young  man ;  you  shall  see  him,  Prue— in- 
deed you  must  and  shall.  When  that  he  | 
comes  back  to  his  hiding,  I  will  contrive  I 
that  you  shall  see  him  and  have  speech 
with  him,  and  sure  you  will  pity  him  as  I 
much  as  I  do.  Poor  young  gentleman, 
that  he  should  be  suspected  of  being  Satan ! 
Nay,  how  could  he  be  Satan,  Prue,  and  be 
admitted  to  the  King's  court  ?  Hath  not 
our  good  King  a  powerful  insight  into  the 
doings  of  witches  and  wizards  and  the  like? 
and  think  you  he  would  allow  Satan  in 
person  to  come  into  the  very  Banqueting- 
hall  to  see  a  masque  ?" 

"Judith!  Judith!"  said  the  other,  pite- 
ously,  ' '  when  you  strive  against  me  with 
your  wit,  I  can  not  answer  you ;  but  my 
heart  tells  me  that  you  are  in  exceeding 
danger.  I  would  warn  you,  dear  cousin; 
I  were  no  true  friend  to  you  else." 

' '  But  you  are  the  best  and  truest  of 
friends,  you  dearest  Prue,"  said  Judith, 
lightly,  as  she  released  her  hands  from 
her  companion's  earnest  grasp.  "  Come, 
let  us  on,  or  we  shall  go  supperless  for 
the  evening." 

She  passed  along  and  over  the  narrow 
bridge,  and  down  the  steps  on  the  other 
side.  She  did  not  seem  much  impressed 
by  Prudence's  entreaties ;  indeed,  she  was 
singing  aloud: 

Hey^  good  fellow^  I  drink  to  thee^ 
Pardonnez  nioi,  je  vous  en  prie  ; 
To  all  good  fellows^  where'er  they  be, 
With  never  a  penny  of  money ! 

Prudence  overtook  her. 
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"Judith,"  said  she,  "even  if  he  be  not 
of  that  fearful *kind — even  if  he  be  a  real 
man,  and  such  as  he  represents  himself, 
bethink  you  what  you  are  doing- !  There 
may  be  another  such  gathering-  as  that  at 
Dunchurch  ;  and  would  you  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  plotter  and  murderer  ? 
Nay,  Avhat  was't  you  asked  of  me  the  oth- 
er day?"  she  added,  suddenly;  and  she 
stood  still  to  confront  her  friend,  with  a 
new  alarm  in  her  eyes.  "Did  you  not 
ask  whether  your  father  was  well  affected 
toward  the  Papists  ?  Is  there  another 
plot  ? — another  treason  against  the  King  ? 
— and  you  would  harbor  one  connected 
with  such  a  wicked,  godless,  and  blood- 
thirsty plan  ?" 

"Nay,  nay,  sweet  mouse!  Have  I  not 
told  you  ?  He  declares  he  has  naught  to 
do  with  any  such  enterprise;  and  if  you 
would  but  see  him,  Prudence,  you  would 
believe  him.  Sure  I  am  that  you  would 
believe  him  instantly.  Why,  now,  there 
be  many  reasons  why  a  young  gentleman 
might  wish  to  remain  concealed—" 

"None,  Judith,  none!"  the  other  said, 
with  decision.  "  Why  should  an  honest 
man  fear  the  daylight  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  was  the  careless  an- 
swer, "there  be  many  an  honest  man  that 
has  got  into  the  clutches  of  the  twelve-in- 
the-hundred  rogues;  and  when  the  writs 
are  out  against  such  a  one,  I  hold  it  no 
shame  that  he  would  rather  be  out  of  the 
way  than  be  thrown  among  the  wretches 
in  Bocardo.  I  know  well  what  I  speak 
of ;  many  a  time  have  I  heard  my  father 
and  your  brother  talk  of  it ;  how  the 
rogues  of  usurers  will  keep  a  man  in 
prison  for  twelve  years  for  a  matter  of 
sixteen  shillings — what  is  it  they  call  it  ? 
— making  dice  of  his  bones  ?  And  if  the 
young  gentleman  fear  such  treatment  and 
tlie  horrible  company  of  the  prisons,  I 
marvel  not  that  he  should  prefer  the  fresh 
air  of  Bidford,  howsoever  dull  the  life  at 
the  farm  may  be." 

"And  if  that  were  all,  why  should  he 
fear  to  bring  the  letter  to  your  father  ?" 
the  other  said,  with  a  quick  glance  of  sus- 
picion: she  did  not  like  the  way  in  which 
Judith's  ready  brain  could  furnish  forth 
such  plausible  conjectures  and  excuses. 
' '  Answer  me  that,  Judith.  Is  your  father 
one  likely  to  call  aloud  and  have  the  man 
taken,  if  that  be  all  that  is  against  him  ? 
Why  should  he  be  afraid  to  bring  the  let- 
ter from  your  father's  friend  ?  Nay,  why 
should  he  be  on  the  way  to  the  house  with 


it,  and  thereafter  stop  short  and  change 
his  mind  ?  There  is  many  a  mile  betwixt 
London  and  Stratford  ;  'tis  a  marvellous 
thing  he  should  travel  all  that  way,  and 
change  his  mind  within  a  fcAV  minutes  of 
being  in  the  town.  I  love  not  such  dark 
ways,  Judith ;  no  good  thing  can  come  of 
them,  but  evil ;  and  it  were  ill  done  of  you 
— even  if  you  be  careless  of  danger  to  your- 
self, as  I  trow  you  mostly  are — I  say  it  is 
ill  done  of  you  to  risk  the  peace  of  your 
family  by  holding  such  dangerous  con- 
verse with  a  stranger,  and  one  that  may 
bring  harm  to  us  all." 

Judith  was  not  well  pleased ;  her  mouth 
became  rather  proud. 

"Marry,  if  this  be  your  Christian  char- 
ity, I  would  not  give  a  penny  ballad  for 
it !"  said  she,  with  some  bitterness  of  tone. 
"I  had  thought  the  story  had  another 
teaching — I  mean  the  story  of  him  that 
fell  among  thieves  and  was  beaten  and 
robbed  and  left  for  dead— and  that  we 
were  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  such,  like 
the  Samaritan.  But  now  I  mind  me  'twas 
the  Priest  that  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
— yes,  the  Priest  and  the  Levite — the  godly 
ones  who  would  preserve  a  whole  skin  for 
themselves,  and  let  the  other  die  of  his 
wounds,  for  aught  they  cared !  And  here 
is  a  young  man  in  distress  —  alone  and 
friendless  —  and  when  he  would  have  a 
few  words  of  cheerfulness,  or  a  message, 
or  a  scrap  of  news  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world — no,  no,  say  the  Priest  and 
the  Levite — go  not  near  him — because  he 
is  in  misfortune  he  is  dangerous — because 
he  is  alone  he  is  a  thief  and  a  murderer — 
perchance  a  pirate,  like  Captain  Ward  and 
Dansekar,  or  even  Catesby  himself  come 
alive  again.  I  say,  Grod  keep  us  all  from 
such  Christian  charity !" 

"  You  use  me  ill,  Judith,"  said  the  oth- 
er, and  then  was  silent. 

They  walked  on  through  the  meadows, 
and  Judith  was  watching  the  play  of  the 
boys.  As  she  did  so,  a  leather  ball,  struck 
a  surprising  distance,  came  rolling  almost 
to  her  feet,  and  forthwith  one  of  the  lads 
came  running  after  it.  She  picked  it  up 
and  threw  it  to  him — threw  it  awkwardly 
and  clumsily,  as  a  girl  throws,  but  never- 
theless she  saved  him  some  distance  and 
time,  and  she  was  rewarded  with  many  a 
loud  "Thank  you !  thank  you  !"  from  the 
side  who  were  out.  But  when  they  got 
past  the  players  and  their  noise,  Prudence 
could  no  longer  keep  silent;  she  had  a 
forgiving   disposition,    and    nothing    dis- 
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h-csscd  lirr  so  miicli  as  Ixiiiii'  •>"  imlVicnd- 
Iv  Icrms  widi  .hidilli. 

••  ^'(.ll  know  I  iiH'Miil  iiol  tlial,  dear  Ju- 
dilli/'  said  she.  "  I  «>iily  iiicaiil,  <()  sliicld 
voii  from  liariii." 

As  for  .ludilli,  all  such  trivial  and  tem- 
l„,i-;,i-y  clouds  of  niisuii(lcrs(aM(lin<i'  were 
mslaiilly  swallowed  up  in  M'*^  Wiiriii  imd 
radian!  sunniuess  of  her  luiture.  She 
hrokc  into  a.  lau.uli. 

"And  so  you  shall,  dear  mouse,"  said 
she.  <iayly  ;  "  you  shall  shi(dd  me  from  the 
reproach  of  not  havin^i"  a  common  and  or- 
dinary share  of  humanity;  tliat  shall  you, 
ileal-  i*rue.  should  the  unfortunate  young- 
oHMitleman  come  into  the  neighhorhood 
auain;  for  you  will  read  to  me  the  mes- 
sa,«;-c  that  he  sends  me,  and  together  we 
will  devise  somewhat  on  his  behalf.  No  ? 
Are  you  afraid  to  go  forth  and  meet  the 
pirate  Dansekar?  Do  you  expect  to  find 
the  ghost  of  Gamaliel  Ratsey  walkmg  on 
the  P^vesham  road?  Such  silly  fears, 
dear  Prue,  do  not  become  you:  you  are 
no  longer  a  child." 

"You  are  laying  too  heavy  a  burden 
OH  me,  Judith,"  the  other  said,  rather 
sadly.  ' '  I  know  not  w^hat  to  do ;  and  you 
say  I  may  not  ask  counsel  of  any  one. 
And  if  I  do  nothing,  I  am  still  taking  a 
part." 

"What  part,  then,  but  to  read  a  few 
words  and  hold  your  peace  ?"  said  her 
companion,  lightly.  ''What  is  that? 
But  I  kno\v  you  will  not  stay  there,  sweet 
mouse.  No,  no ;  your  heart  is  too  tender. 
I  know  you  would  not  willingly  do  any 
one  an  injury,  or  harbor  suspicion  and 
slander.  You  shall  come  a'lid  see  the 
young  gentleman,  good  Prue,  as  I  say; 
and  then  you  Avill  repent  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  all  that  you  have  urged  against 
him.  And  perchance  it  may  be  in  New 
Place  that  j'ou  shall  see  him — " 

"  Ah,  Judith,  that  \vere  well!"  exclaim- 
ed the  other,  with  a  brighter  light  on  her 
face. 

''What?  Would  you  desire  to  see 
him,  if  he  were  to  pay  us  a  visit?"  Judith 
said,  regarding  her  with  a  smile. 

"Surely,  surely,  after  what  you  have 
told  me :  why  not,  Judith  ?"  was  the  pla- 
cid answer. 

' '  There  would  be  nothing  ghostly  about 
him  then  ?" 

"There  would  be  no  secret,  Judith," 
said  Prudence,  gravely,  "that  you  have 
to  keep  back  from  your  own  people." 

"Well,  well,  we  will  see  wiiat  the  fu- 


tures holds  for  us,"  said  J  udith,  in  tin;  samr; 
careless  fashion.  "And  if  the  young 
gentleman  come  not  back  to  Stratford, 
why,  then,  good  fortune  attend  him, 
wherever  he  may  be!  for  one  that  speaks 
so  fair  and  is  so  mod(;st  sure  deserves  it. 
And  if  he  come  not  back,  then  shall  your 
heart  be  all  the  lighter,  dear  Prue;  and  as 
for  mine,  mine  will  not  be  troubled — only, 
that  I  wish  him  well,  as  I  say,  and  would 
fain  hear  of  his  better  estate.  So  all  is  so 
far  hap])ily  settled,  sweet  mouse;  and  you 
may"  go  ni  to  supper  with  me  with  un- 
troubled eyes  and  a  free  conscience :  mar- 
ry, there  is  need  for  that,  as  I  bethink  me ; 
for  Master  Parson  comes  this  evening,  and 
you  know  you  must  have  a  pure  and  joy- 
ful heart  with  you,  good  Prudence,  w^hen 
you  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
saints." 

"  Judith,  for  my  sake!" 

' '  Nay,  I  meant  not  to  offend,  truly ;  it 
was  my^  wicked,  idle  tongue,  that  I  must 
clap  a  bridle  on  now" — for,  listen! — " 

They  were  come  to  New  Place.  There 
was  singing  going  forw^ard  within ;  and 
one  or  two  of  the  casements  were  open; 
but  perhaps  it  was  the  glad  and  confident 
nature  of  the  psalm  that  led  to  the  words 
being  so  clearly"  heard  w"ithout : 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  bent 

To  wicked  rede  his  ear ; 
Nor  led  his  life  as  sinners  do, 

Nor  sat  in  scorner^s  chair. 
But  in  the  law  of  God  the  Lord 

Doth  set  his  whole  delight, 
And  in  that  law  doth  exercise 

Himself  both  day  and  night. 

He  shall  be  like  the  tree  that  groweth 

Fast  by  the  river'' s  side; 
Which  bringeth  forth  most  pleasant  fri'dt 

In  her  due  time  and  tide; 
Whose  leaf  shall  never  fade  nor  fall, 

But  flourish  still  and  stand : 
Even  so  all  things  shall  prosper  well 

TJiat  this  man  takes  in  hand. 

And  so,  having  waited  until  the  singing 
ceased,  they  entered  into  the  house,  and 
found  tw"o  or  three  neighbors  assembled 
there,  and  Master  Walter  was  just  about 
to  begin  his  discourse  on  the  godly  life, 
and  the  substantial  comfort  and  sweet 
peace  of  mind  pertaining  thereto. 

Some  few"  days  after  this,  and  toward 
the  hour  of  noon,  the  mail-bearer  came 
riding  post-haste  into  the  town;  and  in 
due  course  the  contents  of  his  saddle-bags 
were  distributed  among  the  folk  entitled 
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to  them.  But  before  the  news-letters  had 
been  carefull}^  spelled  out  to  the  end,  a 
strange  rumor  got  abroad.  The  French 
king  was  slain,  and.  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin. Some,  as  the  tidings  passed,  quick- 
ly from  mouth  to  mouth,  said  the  murder- 
er was  named  Ravelok,  others  Havelok; 
but  as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  fearful 
crime  having  been  committed,  there  was 
no  manner  of  doubt.  Naturally  the  bruit 
of  this   affair    presently  reached    Julius 


Shawe's  house ;  and  when  the  timid  Pru- 
dence heard  of  it — and  when  she  thought 
of  the  m^an  who  had  been  in  hiding,  and 
who  had  talked  with  Judith,  and  had  been 
so  suddenly  and  secretly  summoned  away 
— her  face  grew  even  paler  than  its  wont, 
and  there  was  a  sickly  dread  at  her  heart. 
She  would  go  to  see  Judith  at  once;  and 
yet  she  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  even  to 
herself  the  terrible  forebodings  that  were 
crowding  in  on  her  mind. 
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VN  acute  foreign  observer  said  well,  in 
the  days  when  John  Adams  was  Pre- 
sident, that  there  seemed  to  be  in  the  United 
States  many  Englishmen,  many  French- 
men, but  very  few  Americans.  Tlie  rea- 
son was  that  the  French  Revolution  real- 
ly drew  a  red-hot  ploughshare  through 
the  history  of  America  as  well  as  through 
that  of  France.  It  not  merely  divided, 
but  moulded  parties:  gave  them  their  de- 
markations,  their  watch-words,  and  their 
bitterness.  The  home  issues  were  for  a 
time  subordinate,  collateral ;  the  real  party 
lines  were  drawn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  it  is  curious  to  see  that  France 
was  only  the  friend  of  the  young  nation, 
not  in  any  way  its  counsellor.  The  proof 
of  this  is  that,  in  the  debates  which  form- 
ed the  Constitution,  France  was  hardly 
mentioned;  the  authorities,  the  illustra- 
tions, the  analogies,  were  almost  all  Eng- 
lish. Yet  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
period — Franklin,  Jay,  Adams,  Jefferson 
— had  been  resident  in  Paris  as  diploma- 
tists ;  and  Hamilton  was  of  French  descent 
on  the  mother's  side.  France,  however, 
gave  them  the  model  for  nothing;  the  i 
frame  of  government,  where  it  was  not  | 
English,  was  simply  American.  A  few 
years  more,  and  all  was  changed ;  in  Amer- 
ica, as  in  Europe,  the  French  Revolution 
was  the  absorbing  theme.  The  American 
newspapers  of  the  day  existed  mainly  to 
give  information  about  foreign  affairs; 
and  they  really  gave  more  space  to  France 
than  to  their  own  country.  They  told 
something  about  the  wrongs  of  the  French 
people,  though  few  besides  Jefferson  took 
them  seriously  to  heart.  They  told  a 
great  deal  about  the  horrors  of  the  out- 
break, and  here  men  divided.     American 


political  parties  are  to-day  still  imbittered 
by  the  traditions  of  that  great  division. 

Those  who  had  always  distrusted  the 
masses  of  the  people  inevitably  began  to 
distrust  them  more  than  ever.  They  read 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, they  read  Canning's  Anti-Jacobin, 
and  they  attributed  tlie  French  excesses  to 
innate  depravity,  to  atheism,  to  madness. 
Let  the  people  have  its  own  way,  they  ar- 
gued, and  it  will  always  wish  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  better  classes,  or  swing 
them  up  to  the  lantern.  Those  who  thus 
reasoned  were  themselves  the  better  class- 
es, in  tlie  ordinary  sense;  they  were  the 
clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  planters,  the  mer- 
chants— the  men  who  had,  or  thought  they 
had,  the  largest  stake  in  the  country.  The 
Frenchmen  they  had  seen  were  the  young 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  who  had  helped 
America  to  fight  through  the  Revolution — 
generous,  high-souled,  joyous  young  sol- 
diers, of  whom  Lafayette  was  the  conspic- 
uous type.  These  also  were  the  French- 
men who  had  visited  America  since  the 
Revolution;  who  had  been  pleased  with 
everything  and  had  flattered  everybody. 
The  handsome  Count  Fersen,  who  had 
charmed  all  hearts  at  Newport,  was  the 
very  man  who  had,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
coachman,  driven  the  French  King  and 
Queen  in  their  escape  from  Paris.  Lau- 
zun,  the  brilliant  commander  of  French 
cavalry  under  Rochambeau,  was  also  the 
picturesque  hero  who  refused  to  have  his 
hands  tied  on  ascending  the  guillotine, 
but  said  gayly  to  the  executioner,  "We 
are  both  Frenchmen  ;  we  shall  do  our 
duty."  Who  could  help  sympathizing 
with  these  fine  young  fellows  ?  But  this 
revolutionist  in  the  red  cap,  this  Jacques 
with  wooden  shoes,  these  knitting  women, 
these  terrible  tricoteuses,  the  Federalists 
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had  iiol  scni;  and  doiiht less  tlu'  nearer 
tlicy  liad  seen  tlicin  tlio  less  tlie.V  would 
liave  liked  lliein.  (\)nse(Hiently,  like 
r,iii-ke,  llicy  "pitied  tli(5  ])lunia,ir<^,  but  for- 
not  tlie  dyiii--  l>ird/'  To  tlieui  every- 
lliinfr  Frencli  was  now  pernicious;  the 
ijcijii  of  Terror  was  not  niueh  worse  than 
was  the  earcei-  of  those   more  moderate 


as  is  usual,  the  i-efornn-r  found  secret  af- 
finities with  the  demaf^o<^u(i.  It  is  easier 
for  the  demagogue  than  for  any  one 
else  to  pose  for  a  time  as  a  reformei', 
and  even  to  he  mistaken  for  one;  and  on 
the  other  hand  tlie  reformer  is  always 
tempted  to  make  excuses  for  the  dema- 
gogue, since   he  himself  has  usually  to 
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COUNT    FERSEX. 


revohitionists  who  resisted  that  terror  or 
fell  beneath  it.     The  opinions  of  this  party  i 
were  best  represented  by  that  celebrated 
periodical  the  Ant  i- Jacob  in,  now  chiefly 
remembered    by    Canning's    best   known  i 
poem,  "The  Needy  Knife-Grinder.''     But  ! 
the  Anti-Jacobin  lashed  every  grade  of  | 
Frenchman    and    Frencli    woman    with 
equal  bitterness  if  they  took  the  side  of 
the  people;  assailed  Madame  Roland  and 
Madame  De  Stael  as  coarsely  as  Robes- 
pierre or  Danton.     The  American  Fed- 
eralists held  the  same  attitude. 

To  look  below  the  surface  of  the  great 
Revolution,  to  see  in  it  the  righting  of  a 
vast  wrong,  to  find  in  that  wrong  some  ex- 
planation of  its  very  excesses,  this  view — 
now  so  generally  accepted — was  confined 
to  a  very  few  of  the  leaders  :  Jefferson, 
Samuel  Adams,  Albert  Gallatin.     Here, 


wage  war  against  the  same  respectable 
classes.  Some  men  were  Federalists  be- 
cause they  were  high-minded,  others  be- 
cause they  were  narrow-minded,  while  the 
more  far-sighted,  and  also  the  less  scrupu- 
lous, became  Democrats — or,  in  the  origi- 
nal name.  Republicans.  They  used  this 
last  term  not  in  the  rather  vague  sense  of 
current  American  politics,  but  in  a  much 
more  definite  manner.  In  calling  them- 
selves Republicans  they  sincerely  believed 
that  nobody  else  wished  well  to  the  re- 
public. Thus  the  party  lines  which  we 
;  should  have  ex]3ected  to  find  drawn  sim- 
ply on  American  questions  were  in  fact 
almost  wholly  controlled  by  European 
politics.  The  Federalists  were  in  sympa- 
thy with  England;  the  Democrats,  or  Re- 
1  publicans,  with  France;  and  this  deter- 
!  mined  the  historv  of  the  nation,  its  trea- 
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ties  and  its  parties,  through  a  series  of  ad- 
iiiiiiistrations.  .^ 

The  Federalist  President-elect  was  John 
Adams — a  mau  of  great  pith  and  vigor, 
whose  letters  and  diaries  are  more  racy 
than  those  of  any  man  of  that  day,  though 
his  more  elaborate  writings  were  apt  to  be 
prolix  and  dull,  like  those  of  the  others. 
He  was  a  self-made  man,  as  people  say; 
and  one  who  had  a  strong  natural  taste 
for  rank  and  ceremony;  even  having,  as 
John  Randolph  complained,  "arms  em- 
blazoned on  the  'scutcheon  of  tlie  vice- 
regal carriage. "  The  more  he  held  to  this, 
the  more  people  remarked  his  original 
want  of  it,  and  there  have  lived  within 
twenty  years  in  Boston  old  ladies  who 
still  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  ' '  that  cob- 
bler's son."  But  he  was  a  man,  moreover, 
of  extraordinary  sense  and  courage,  com- 
bined with  an  exj)losive  temper,  and  a  de- 
cided want  of  tact.  He  had  at  first  the 
public  sentiment  of  New  England  behind 
him,  and  a  tolerably  united  party.  Having 
been  Vice-President  under  Washington, 
he  seemed  to  be  his  natural  successor ;  and 
the  peculiar  arrangement  then  i)revail- 
ing,  by  which  the  Vice-President  was  not 
voted  for  as  a  distinct  officer,  but  was  sim- 
ply the  Presidential  candidate  who  stood 
second  on  the  list,  led  to  many  complica- 
tions of  political  manoeuvring,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  John  Adams  had  71 
electoral  votes,  and  became  President, 
while  Thomas  Jefferson  had  68  votes,  and 
took  the  next  place,  greatly  to  his  discon- 
tent. Adams  and  Jefferson  were  really 
as  inappropriately  brought  together  in 
executive  office  as  were  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  in  the  cabinet  of  Washington. 

Abigail  Adams,  the  President's  wife, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous 
American  woman  of  her  day,  whether  by 
position  or  by  character.  When  writing 
to  her  husband  she  often  signed  herself 
' '  Portia, "  in  accordance  with  a  stately  and 
perhaps  rather  high-flown  habit  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  she  certainly  showed  qualities 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  either 
the  Roman  or  Shakespearean  heroine  of 
that  name.  In  her  letters  we  see  her  thor- 
oughly revealed.  While  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  in  progress  she  wrote 
that  it  was  "dreadful  but  glorious";  and 
in  the  depression  of  the  battle  of  Long  Isl- 
and she  said,  "If  all  America  is  to  be 
ruined  and  undone  by  a  pack  of  cowards 
and  knaves,  I  wish  to  know  it,"  and  add- 
ed, "Don't  you  know  me  better  than  to 


think  me  a  coward  ?"  When,  first  among 
American  womxcn,  she  represented  her  na- 
tion at  the  court  of  St.  James,  she  met  with 
equal  pride  the  contemptuous  demeanor 
of  Queen  Charlotte;  and  when  her  hus- 
band was  chosen'  President,  she  wrote  to 
him,  "My  feelings  are  not  those  of  pride 
or  ostentation  upon  the  occasion;  they 
are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions, the  important  truths  and  numerous 
duties,  connected  with  it."  When  finally, 
after  four  years,  he  failed  of  re-election, 
she  wrote  to  her  son:  "The  consequence 
to  us  is  personally  that  we  retire  from  pub- 
lic life.  For  myself  and  family  I  have 
few  regrets If  I  did  not  rise  with  dig- 
nity, I  can  at  least  fall  with  ease."  This 
was  Abigail  Adams.  In  person  she  was 
distinguished  and  noble  rather  than  beau- 
tiful, yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
when  she  was  first  presented  at  the  British 
court  she  wore  a  white  lutestring,  trimmed 
with  white  crape,  festooned  with  lilac  rib- 
bon and  mock  point-lace  over  a  hoop  of 
enormous  extent,  with  a  narrow  train 
three  yards  long,  looped  up  by  a  ribbon. 
She  wore  treble  lace  ruffles,  a  dress  cap 
with  long  lace  lappets  and  two  white 
plumes,  these  last  doubtless  soaring 
straight  into  the  air  above  her  head  in 
the  extraordinary  style  familiar  to  us  in 
Gillray's  caricatures  of  that  period. 

It  was  in  those  days  no  very  agreeable 
task  to  be  the  wife  of  the  President.  Mrs, 
Adams  has  left  on  record  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  White  House,  where  she  presided 
for  three  months.  The  change  in  the  seat 
of  government  had  been  decided  upon  for 
twelve  years,  yet  the  building  was  still  a 
vast  unfinished  barrack,  with  few  rooms 
plastered,  no  main  stairway,  not  a  bell 
within,  not  a  fence  without;  it  w^as  dis- 
tressingly cold  in  winter,  while  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  could  not 
obtain  for  love  or  money  a  man  to  cut 
wood  for  him  in  the  forests  which  then 
surrounded  Washington.  From  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore  extended  an  almost 
unbroken  growth  of  timber,  varied  only 
by  some  small  and  windowless  huts. 
There  could  as  yet  be  in  Washington  no 
such  varied  companionship  as  had  given 
attraction  to  the  seat  of  government  at 
New  York  and  then  at  Philadelphia ;  yet 
at  Georgetown  there  was  a  society  which 
called  itself  eminently  polite,  and  Mrs. 
Adams  records  that  she  returned  fifteen 
calls  in  a  single  day. 

Mr.  Adams  took  his  cabinet  from  his 
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n.rdecesHor;  it  was  ik.I  m  sI  ion- <mh-  and 
,1  vvas(l.'V..lr<ll(.llainill<.n,lM'l\vccn  wlioni 
.,,,,1  ,1,,.  iHU  rivM»l.-iil  tlicr<'  was  soon  a 
i|,vriM.vM(T.  llaniilloM  bciii--  fond  of  povv- 
,.,•  aiul  Adams  liavin^- a,  laudable  piirposo 
,,/,.,„, nnai.d  liis  own  sliip.      Tli<>  li-urc  of 


tjicii-  (•orr<'spond<n(M'  only  by  tin;  b'ttcrs 
X.  V.Z.  TUv.  plan  of  lliis  covert  inl(M'- 
courso  ('{une  throuj^li  tb(}  i)rivut<^  sc^erotury 
of  M.Tallc^yraiid,  ilieii  Freiicli  Minister  for 
For(M<rn  AlVairs;  and  tlui  ini])udence  of 
llicse  tliree  Ictlei'S  of  tli<!  all)]iab(;t  W(;nt  so 


m>r' 
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speech  is  appropriate,  for  he  plunged  into 
a  sea  of  troubles,  mainly  created  by  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Tlie  French  ''Directory,"  en- 
raged especially  by  Jay's  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, got  rid  of  one  American  minister  by 
remonstrance,  and  drove  out  another  with 
contempt.  When  Mr.  Adams  sent  three 
special  envoys,  they  were  expected  to  un- 
dertake the  most  delicate  negotiations  Avith 
certain  semi-official  persons  designated  in 


far  as  to  propose  a  bribe  of  1,200,000  francs 
(some  $220,000)  to  be  paid  over  to  M.  Tal- 
leyrand. "You  must  pay  money,  a  great 
deal  of  money,"  remarked  Monsieur  Y  {II 
faiit  de  r argent,  heaucoiip  de  V argent). 
The  secret  of  these  names  was  kept,  but 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  was  made 
public,  and  created  much  wrath  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  America.  Moreover, 
American  vessels  were  constantly  attack- 
ed by  France,  and  yet  Congress  refused 
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to  arm  its  own  ships.  At  last  the  insults 
passed  be3^oncl  l^earing",  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  ' '  Millions  for  defense,  not  one 
cent  for  tribute ,  • '  first  became  a  proverbial 
phrase,  having  been  originally  used  by 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  the  minister  expelled 
from  France. 

Then,  with  tardy  decision,  the  Repub- 
licans yielded  to  the  necessity  of  action, 
and  the  Federal  party  took  the  lead.  War 
was  not  formally  declared,  but  privateers 
were  fitted  out,  and  an  army  was  ordered 
to  be  created,  with  Washington  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General  and  Hamilton  as  second 
in  command.  Treaties  with  France  were 
declared  to  be  no  longer  binding,  and  the 
result  of  it  all  was  that  France  yielded. 
Talleyrand,  the  very  minister  who  had 
dictated  the  insults,  now  disavowed  them, 
and  pledged  his  government  to  receive 
any  minister  the  United  States  might 
send.  The  President,  in  the  most  emi- 
nently courageous  act  of  his  life,  took  the 
responsibility  of  again  sending  ambassa- 
dors ;  and  did  this  without  even  consulting 
his  cabinet,  which  would,  as  he  well  knew, 
oppose  it.  They  were  at  once  received,  and 
all  danger  of  war  with  France  v/as  at  an 
end. 

This  bold  act  separated  the  President 
permanently  from  at  least  half  of  his  own 
party,  since  the  Federalists  did  not  wish 
for  peace  with  France.  His  course  would 
have  given  him  a  corresponding  increase 
of  favor  from  the  other  side,  but  for  the 
great  mistake  the  Federalists  had  made  in 
passing  certain  laAvs,  called  the  "Alien" 
law  and  the  "Sedition"  law;  the  first  of 
these  giving  the  President  power  to  order 
any  dangerous  alien  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  second  making  it  a  penal  offense  to 
write  anything  false,  scandalous,  or  mali- 
cious against  the  President  or  Congress. 
It  was  held,  most  justly,  that  this  last  law 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  Constitution, 
which  had  been  so  amended  as  to  guaran- 
tee freedom  to  the  press.  Looked  at  from 
this  distance,  it  seems  like  one  of  those 
measures  which  must  inevitably  destroy  a 
party,  and  the  Federalists  certainly  com- 
mitted suicide  when  they  passed  it.  It  is 
certain  that  if  it  had  stood,  their  own  ablest 
newspapers  four  years  after — Dennie's 
Portfolio,  for  instance — would  soon  have 
seen  their  proprietors  imprisoned.  These 
laws  led  to  action  almost  equally  extreme 
on  the  other  side ;  the  Republicans,  pow- 
erless in  Congress,  fell  back  on  their  State 
Legislatures,  and  Kentucky  and  Virginia 


passed  resolutions — drafted  respectively 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison — which  went 
so  near  secession  as  to  be  quoted  on  that 
side  at  a  later  day.  Kentucky  distinctly 
resolved,  in  1799,  that  any  State  might 
rightfully  nullify  any  act  of  Congress 
which  it  might  regard  as  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Thus  the  bitterness  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  Adams  dismissed  from  his  cab- 
inet the  friends  of  Hamilton,  calling  them 
a  "British  faction."  Hamilton,  in  turn, 
intrigued  against  him,  and  in  1800  the 
vote  of  South  Carolina  turned  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  electors.  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  the  two  Republican  nomi- 
nees, had  an  equal  number  of  votes — 73; 
Adams  having  65,  Pinckney  64,  and  Jay 
1.  There  was  no  choice,  and  the  decision 
then  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  took  six  days  to  make  its 
election,  during  which  time  the  Constitu- 
tion underwent  such  a  party  strain  as  has 
only  once  been  equalled  since  that  period. 
It  ended  in  the  election  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  President,  and  of  Aaron  Burr  as 
Vice-President,  and  on  March  4, 1801,  they 
were  sworn  into  office. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  inauguration 
Jefferson  took  a  step  toward  what  he  call- 
ed simplicity,  and  what  his  opponents 
thought  vulgarity.  We  know  through 
an  English  traveller,  John  Davis,  that,  in- 
stead of  driving  with  a  coach  and  six  to 
be  inaugurated,  the  new  President  rode 
on  horseback  to  the  Capitol,  without  even 
a  servant,  tied  his  horse  to  the  fence,  and 
walked  in.  It  was  partly  accidental — he 
was,  at  any  rate,  negotiating  for  a  four- 
horse  equipage  in  Virginia — but  it  was  a 
characteristic  accident.  In  the  same  way, 
thenceforward,  instead  of  going  with  a 
state  procession,  at  the  opening  of  each 
Congress,  to  read  his  Message  in  person, 
as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom,  he  sent 
it  in  writing.  He  would  have  no  especial 
levees  nor  invited  guests,  but  was  access- 
ible to  any  one  at  any  hour.  He  was  so 
unwilling  to  have  his  birthday  celebrated 
that  he  conceaied  it  as  much  as  possible. 
These  ways  were  criticised,  as  those  of  a 
demagogue.  The  President  was  reproach- 
ed with  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  mob,  or, 
as  it  was  then  sometimes  called  —  as,  for 
instance,  in  Mrs.  Adams's  letters  —  the 
"mobility."  His  reason  for  sending  a 
Message,  according  to  that  stout  Federal- 
ist William  Sullivan,  was  because  a  Speech 
could  be  answered,  and  a  Message  could 
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not;  althoug'h  Sullivan  asserts,  in  almost 
the  next  senteitce,  that  Congress  was  ut- 
terly subservient  to  him,  and  it  could 
therefore  have  made  no  difference.  The 
discontinuance  of  formal  levees  is  called 
by  Sullivan  "the  abolition  of  all  official 
dignity,"  and  "descending-  to  the  lowest 
level." 

Dennie's  Portfolio,  the  best  newspaper 
that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
contained,  August  18,  1804,  among  eulo- 
gies of  the  poems  of  Burns,  and  burlesques 
upon  the  early  lyrical  effusions  of  Words- 
worth, an  imaginary  diary,  supposed  to 
have  been  picked  up  near  the  White  House 
in  the  previous  February.  In  this  the 
President  was  made  to  say:  "Ordered  my 
horse — never  ride  with  a  servant — looks 
proud — mob  doesn't  like  it — must  gull  the 
boobies.  Adams  wouldn't  bend  so — would 
rather  lose  his  place — knew  nothing  of  the 
world."  In  another  place  he  describes 
himself  as  meeting  a  countryman  who 
took  him  for  a  Virginia  overseer,  and  who 
talked  politics.  The  countryman  asked 
him  to  name  one  man  of  real  character 
in  the  Democratic  party.  The  President, 
after  some  stammering,  suggested  Jeffer- 
son, on  which  the  countryman  burst  into 
a  broad  laugh,  and  asked  him  to  enumer- 
ate his  virtues — would  he  begin  with  his 
religion,  chastity,  courage,  or  honesty  ? — 
on  which  the  President  indignantly  rode 
away.  ' '  Had  he  been  as  little  as  Sammy 
H.  Smith,"  he  adds,  "I  think  I  should 
have  struck  him."  Ever  since  Jefferson's 
career  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  charge 
of  personal  cowardice  had  been  unreason- 
ably familiar. 

The  fictitious  diary  also  contains  some 
familiar  references  to  a  certain  "black 
Sally,"  a  real  or  imaginary  personage  of 
that  day  whose  companionship  was 
thought  discreditable  to  the  President; 
also  to  the  undoubted  personal  slovenli- 
ness of  the  Chief  Magistrate — a  point  in 
which  he  showed  an  almost  studied  an- 
tagonism to  the  scrupulous  proprieties  of 
Washington.  When  Mr.  Merry,  the  new- 
ly appointed  British  ambassador,  went  in 
official  costume  to  be  presented  to  the  Pre- 
sident at  an  hour  previously  appointed,  he 
found  himself,  by  his  own  narrative,  "in- 
troduced to  a  man  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  merely  in  an  undress, 
but  actually  standing  in  slippers  down  at 
the  heels,  and  both  pantaloons,  coat,  and 
under-clothes  indicative  of  utter  slovenli- 
ness, and  indifference  to  appearance,  and 


in  a  state  of  negligence  actually  studied." 
The  minister  went  away  with  the  very 
natural  conviction  that  the  whole  scene 
was  prepared  and  intended  as  an  insult, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  sovereign  whom 
he  represented. 

Mr.  Merry's  inference  was  probably  quite 
unjust.  A  man  may  be  habitually  care- 
less about  his  costume  without  meaning 
any  harm  by  it ;  and  the  pre-eminent  dem- 
agogue of  the  French  Revolution,  Robes- 
pierre, always  appeared  exquisitely  dress- 
ed, and  wore  a  fresh  bouquet  every  day. 
Yet  all  these  points  of  costume  or  propri- 
ety were  then  far  weightier  matters  than 
we  can  now  conceive.  The  habits  of  the 
last  century  in  respect  to  decorum  were 
just  receding;  men  were — for  better  or 
worse  —  ceasing  to  occupy  themselves 
about  personal  externals,  and  the  custom- 
ary suit  of  solemn  black  was  only  just  com- 
ing into  vogue.  The  old  regime  was  dy- 
ing, and  its  disappearance  was  as  conspic- 
uous in  England  as  in  France,  in  America 
as  in  England.     This  is  easily  illustrated. 

If  we  were  to  read  in  some  old  collec- 
tion of  faded  letters  a  woman's  animated 
description  of  a  country  visit  paid  to  one 
who  seemed  the  counterpart  of  Addison's 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  we  should  natural- 
ly assume  that  the  date  and  address  of  the 
letter  must  be  very  far  away  in  space  and 
time.  Suppose  that  the  narrator  should 
tell  us  of  a  fine  country  house  surrounded 
by  lofty  elms  forming  two  avenues,  the 
one  leading  to  the  high-road,  the  other  to 
the  village  church.  There  are  family  por- 
traits in  the  hall,  a  book-case  containing 
the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator,  and  a 
buffet  of  old  plate  and  rare  china.  The 
guest  remains  over  Sunday,  and  her  host, 
wearing  wig  and  cocked  hat  and  red  cloak, 
escorts  her  down  the  avenue  of  elms 
through  the  rural  church-yard  to  the  vil- 
lage church.  At  every  step  they  pass  vil- 
lagers who  make  profound  obeisance,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  whole 
congregation  remains  standing  until  this 
ancient  gentleman  and  his  friends  have 
passed  down  the  broad  aisle.  Who  would 
not  fancy  this  a  scene  from  some  English 
hamlet  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ?  Yet 
it  all  took  place  in  the  present  century, 
and  in  the  quiet  village  of  Harvard,  Massa- 
chusetts, little  more  than  th  irty  miles  from 
Boston,  and  now  only  noted  as  the  abode 
of  a  little  Shaker  community,  and  the 
scene  of  Howells's  Undiscovered  Country. 
The    narrator  was  the  late   Mrs.  Josiah 
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w.is  simply  m.  "sm'vival 


(,)iiiMcv,  ;iii(l  Ihi-  liosi,  \v;is  ITciiry  Brorn- 
lirld,  rider  l)i'o|  Ii(^l'  iA'  Ihv.  \V(d l-kliowil  IxMi- 
Atli(Mi;iMini.  lie 
of  11h^  old  way 
of  livin^T-  lh'Si)()k(M)f  SiJiieSlrooiasKino- 
Slfc*'!,  and  SimmuM-  Street  as  Seven-star 
Lane,  and  his  dress  and  manners  were 
like  liis  i)ln'as(>s.  Such  survivals  were 
si  ill  lo  i)e  found,  here  and  there  all  over 
llic  country,  at  the  ])recise  time  wlien  Jef- 
ferson hecame  Pi-esident,  and  sliocked  Mr. 
Mei-ry  with  liis  morning- slippers,  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  by  opening  his  doors  to  all  the 
world. 

Vov  Uw  rest,  Jefferson's  way  of  living  in 
Wasliington  ex]iil)ited  a  profuse  and  rath- 
er slovenly  hospitality,  which  at  last  left 
him  deeply  in  debt.  He  ke})t  open  house, 
had  eleven  servants  (slaves)  from  his  plan- 
tation, besides  a  French  cook  and  steward 
and  an  Irish  coachman.  His  long  dining- 
room  was  crowded  every  day,  according 
to  one  witness,  who  tested  its  hospitality 
for  sixteen  days  in  succession;  it  was  es- 
sentially a  bachelor  establishment,  he  be- 
ing then  a  widower,  and  we  hear  little  of 
ladies  among  its  visitors.  There  was  no 
etiquette  at  these  great  dinners;  they  sat 
down  at  four  and  talked  till  midnight. 
The  city  of  Washington  was  still  a  front- 
ier settlement,  in  that  phase  of  those  out- 


])()sts  wlum  they  consist  of  many  small 
cabins  and  one  hotel  at  which  everybody 
meets.  The  White  House  was  the  hotel ; 
tluuMi  was  no  "society"  anywhere  else,  be- 
cause nobody  (dse  had  a  drawing-room 
large  enough  to  i-eceive  it.  Pc^nnsylva- 
nia  Avenue  was  still  an  abyss  of  yellow 
mud,  on  which  nobody  could  walk,  and 
where  carriages  were  hem i red.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  of  New  York,  described 
Washington  as  the  best  city  in  the  world 
for  a  future  residence.  "We  want  no- 
thing here,"  he  said,  "but  houses,  cellars, 
kitchens,  well-informed  men,  amiable  wo- 
men, and  other  little  trifles  of  this  kind,  to 
make  our  city  perfect." 

Besides  new  manners,  the  new  Presi- 
dent urged  new  measures;  he  would  pay- 
off the  public  debt,  which  was  very  well, 
though  the  main  instrument  by  which  it 
was  to  be  paid  was  the  Treasury  system  cre- 
ated by  Hamilton .  But  to  aid  in  doing  this 
he  would  reduce  the  army  and  navy  to  their 
lowest  point,  which  was  not  so  well.  He 
pardoned  those  convicted  under  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  and  he  procured  the  re- 
moval of  those  officers  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  at  the  last  moment,  and  called 
"Midnight  Judges,"  this  being  accom- 
plished by"  a  repeal  of  the  law  creating 
them.      This    repeal   was   an   act   which 
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seemed  to  the  Federalists  unconstitution- 
al, and  its  passag'e  was  their  last  great  de- 
feat. Under  Jefferson's  leadership  the 
period  of  fourteen  years  of  residence  ne- 
cessary for  naturalization  was  reduced  to 
five  years.  He  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
penetrate  the  vast  regions  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  encouraged  Astor  to  found  a 
settlement  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  provide 
for  the  Presidential  election  in  its  present 
form.  The  President's  hostility  could  not 
touch  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  es- 
tablished by  Hamilton,  for  it  was  to  exist 
by  its  charter  till  1811 ;  the  excise  law  was 
early  discontinued ;  the  tariff  question  had 
not  yet  become  serious,  the  tendency  be- 
ing, however,  to  an  increase  of  duties. 
Slavery  w^as  occasionally  discussed  by 
pamphleteers.  The  officials  of  the  civil 
service  had  not  grown  to  be  a  vast  army: 
instead  of  fifty  thousand,  there  were  then 
but  five  thousand,  and  of  those  Jefferson 
removed  but  thirty-nine.  Yet  even  this 
mild  degree  of  personal  interference  was 
severely  criticised,  for  party  bitterness  had 
not  abated.  Violent  squibs  and  hand- 
bills were  still  published ;  peaceful  vil- 
lages were  divided  against  themselves. 
The  late  Miss  Catharine  Sedgwick,  whose 
father  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  says  that 
in  a  cei'tain  New  England  town,  where 
she  lived  in  childhood,  the  gentry  who  re- 
sided at  one  end  w^ere  mainly  Federalists, 
and  the  poorer  citizens  at  the  other  end 
were  Democrats.  The  travelling  agent 
for  the  exchange  of  political  knowledge 
was  a  certain  aged  horse,  past  service,  and 
turned  out  to  graze  in  the  village  street. 
He  would  be  seen  peacefully  pacing  one 
way  in  the  morning,  his  sides  plastered 
with  Jeffersonian  squibs,  and  he  would 
return  at  night  with  these  effaced  by  Fed- 
eralist manifestoes. 

There  were  now  sixteen  States,  Vermont 
(1791),  Kentucky  (1792),  Tennessee  (1796), 
having  been  added  to  the  original  thir- 
teen. With  these  was  soon  associated 
Ohio  (1802),  and  then  no  other  was  added 
until  a  vast  acquisition  of  territory  made 
it  necessary.  This  was  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  obtained  by  Jeffer- 
son through  one  of  those  strokes  of  glar- 
ing inconsistency  which  his  opponents 
called  trick,  and  his  admirers  statesman- 
ship. Monroe  had  been  sent  to  France 
to  buy  Florida  and  the  island  of  New  Or- 
leans, but  he  went  beyond  his  instructions, 
and  offered  fifteen  millions  for  all  the  vast 


territory  then  called  Louisiana,  compris- 
ing all  the  continent  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River  between  the  British  possessions 
and  what  was  then  Mexico,  and  extend- 
ing—though this  fact  has  been  questioned 
— to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  a  most 
important  movement,  for  its  effect  would 
be  to  save  the  United  States  from  being 
hemmed  in  between  English  Canada  and 
French  Florida.  But  here  was  a  test  of 
those  rigid  doctrines  with  which  Jefferson 
was  identified— of  State  rights  and  the 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
If  the  resolutions  which  he  had  drawn  up 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  true,  then 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  wrong,  for 
it  was  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  given 
by  the  Constitution,  and  it  strengthened 
the  nation  enormously  at  the  expense  of 
the  original  States.  Jefferson  sustained 
it  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
needed  it,  and  if  they  did  so,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  set  all  right.  In 
other  words,  he  violated  what  he  himself 
had  declared  to  be  law,  and  suggested  that 
a  new  law  be  passed  to  confirm  his  action. 
The  new  law — in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution — was  in  fact  pre- 
pared, but  never  even  offered,  inasmuch 
as  the  popular  voice  ratified  the  purchase. 
Thus  a  precedent  was  created — that  of  the 
annexation  of  new  territory — which  in- 
dorsed Jefferson's  immediate  policy,  but 
w^as  fatal  to  liis  principles.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  was  an  immense  help 
in  bringing  about  just  that  which  he  had 
opposed,  the  subordination  of  the  States  to 
the  nation. 

These  things  would  have  made  enough 
of  i^arty  bitterness,  but  what  added  to  it 
was  that  the  parties  still  turned  largely  on 
European  politics,  and  every  fresh  foreign 
newspaper  added  to  the  democratic  flame.. 
It  was  now  France  with  wiiich  a  treaty 
was  to  be  made,  and  the  debate  ran  almost 
as  high  as  when  Jay  had  negotiated  with 
England,  only  that  the  arguments  of  the 
disputants  were  now  reversed.  But  here, 
as  in  everything  during  Jefferson's  first 
term,  success  awaited  him.  The  French 
treaty  was  at  length  ratified ;  the  Federal- 
ists were  defeated  all  along  the  line.  At 
the  end  of  Jefferson's  first  term  they 
were  overwhelmingly  beaten  in  the  Pre- 
sidential election,  carrying  only  Connect- 
icut and  Delaware,  with  two  electors  in 
Maryland.  Their  unsuccessful  candidates 
were  Charles  C.  Pinckney  and  Ruf  usKing ; 
the  successful  ones  were  Thomas  Jeffer- 
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son  of  Virg-inia,  and  George  Clinton  of 
New  York,  the  Jatter  taking-  the  place  of 
Aaron  Burr,  the  most  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating man  of '  .is  time,  Avho  had  now  utter- 
ly fallen  from  all  public  respect  by  his  way 
of  life,  had  made  himself  odious  by  shoot- 
ing Hamilton  in  a  duel,  and  had  narrow- 
ly escaped  conviction  for  treason  through 
his  project  of  setting  up  a  separate  gov- 
ernment at  the  Southwest.  This  having 
ignominiously  failed,  Burr  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  candidates,  and  Jefferson 
and  Clinton  were  sworn  into  office  March 
4,  1805.  They  had  behind  them  a  strong 
majority  in  each  House  of  Congress,  and 
henceforth  the  Federalist  party  was  only 
a  minority,  able  and  powerful,  but  des- 
tined to  death. 

Under  the  new  administration  the  con- 
trolling effect  of  European  strife  was 
more  and  more  felt  in  American  affairs. 
Napoleon's  "Decrees''  and  the  British 
"Orders  in  Council"  were  equally  disas- 
trous to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  and  both  nations  claimed  the  right 
to  take  seamen  out  of  United  States  ves- 
sels. "England,"  said  Jeiferson,  "seems 
to  have  become  a  den  of  pirates,  and  France 
a  den  of  thieves."  There  was  trouble  with 
Spain  also,  at  New  Orleans,  and  there  was 
a  proposition  to  exchange  a  part  of  Loui- 
siana for  East  and  West  Florida.  There 
was  renewed  demand  for  a  navy,  but  the 
President  would  only  consent  to  the  build- 
ing of  certain  little  gun-boats,  much  laugh- 
ed at  then  and  ever  since.  They  were  to 
cost  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece, 
were  to  be  kept  on  land  under  cover,  and 
to  be,  like  the  boats  of  our  life-saving  serv- 
ice, hauled  down  to  the  shore  only  in  case 
of  threatened  attack ;  with  these  the  fleets 
which  had  fought  under  Nelson  were  to 
be  resisted.  Yet  a  merely  commercial  re- 
taliation was  favored  by  Jefferson ;  and  an 
act  was  passed  retaliating  on  England  by 
the  prohibition  of  certain  English  goods. 
A  treaty  with  that  nation  was  made,  but 
was  rejected  by  the  President,  and  all 
tended  toward  increased  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing between  the  two  nations.  In  June, 
1807,  the  British  frigate  Leopard  took  four 
seamen  by  force  from  the  United  States 
frigate  Chesapeake.  ' '  Never  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,"  said  Jefferson,  "have 
I  seen  this  country  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
asperation as  at  present." 

Then  came  that  great  political  convul- 
sion, the  Embargo  Act,  prohibiting  all 
commerce  with  all  foreign  countries,  and 


thus  instantly  crushing  all  foreign  trade 
which  the  two  great  European  contestants 
had  left.  It  kindled  all  the  fires  of  hos- 
tility between  the  Federalists  and  Repub- 
licans— who  had  now  fairly  accepted  the 
name  of  Democrats,  a  name  borrowed  ! 
from  France,  and  fairly  forced  on  them  | 
by  their  opponents.  It  brought  ruin  to  so  i 
many  households  that  it  might  well  be  at  | 
least  doubted  whether  it  brought  good  to  * 
any.  The  very  children  of  New  England 
I'ose  up  against  it,  in  the  person  of  Bryant, 
who,  when  a  boy  of  thirteen,  wrote  in  op- 
position to  it  his  first  elaborate  lay.  It 
was  believed  by  the  Federalists  to  be  aim- 
ed expressly  at  the  New  England  States, 
yet  John  Quincy  Adams,  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  supported  it,  and  then  re- 
signed, his  course  being  disapproved  by 
his  Legislature.  He  it  was,  however,  who 
informed  the  President  at  last  that  the 
embargo  could  be  endured  no  longer, 
and  got  it  modified,  in  1809,  so  as  to  apply 
only  to  England  and  France.  Jefferson 
consented  reluctantly  even  to  this  degree 
of  x^ressure,  but  he  wrote,  looking  back 
upon  the  affair  in  1816,  ' '  I  felt  the  foun- 
dations of  the  government  shaken  under 
my  feet  by  the  New  England  township"; 
and  he  always  urged  thenceforward  that 
the  town  system  organized  the  voice  of 
the  people  in  a  way  with  which  no  un- 
wieldy county  organization,  such  as  pre- 
vailed at  the  South,  could  compete.  Yet 
all  but  the  commercial  States  sustained 
the  embargo,  and  the  Federalist  party  was 
left  a  broken  and  hopeless  minority.  Jef- 
ferson, though  pressed  to  be  a  third  time 
a  candidate  for  President,  had  wisely  and 
patriotically  declined.  In  the  election  of 
1808,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  had  12^ 
votes,  C.  C.  Pinckney  47,  and  George 
Clinton  6,  Mr.  Madison  being  therefore 
elected,  while  on  the  vote  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent George  Clinton  had  a  smaller  ma- 
jority. The  third  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States  thus  retired  to  private  life 
after  a  career  which  has  influenced  Amer- 
ican institutions  to  this  day  more  pro- 
foundly than  that  of  any  other  President. 
Jefferson  was  a  man  full  of  thoughts 
and  of  studious  purposes ;  trustful  of  the 
people,  distrustful  of  the  few ;  a  generous 
friend,  but  a  malignant  and  unscrupulous 
foe;  not  so  much  deliberately  false  as 
without  a  clear  sense  of  truth ;  courageous 
for  peace,  but  shrinking  and  vacillating 
in  view  of  war;  ignorant  of  his  ow^n  limi- 
tations ;  as  self-confident  in  financial  and 
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commercial  matters,  of  which  he  knew 
little,  as  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  re- 
})ublican  government,  about  w^hich  he 
showed  more  foresight  than  any  man  of 
his  time.  He  may  have  underrated  the 
dangers  to  which  the  nation  might  be  ex- 
])osed  from  ignorance  and  vice,  but  he 
never  yielded,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
cowardice  of  culture;  he  never  relaxed 
his  faith  in  the  permanence  of  popular 
government  or  in  the  high  destiny  of 
man. 

Meanwhile  John  Adams,  on  his  farm  in 


Quincy,  had  been  superintending  his  hay- 
makers with  something  as  near  to  peace  of 
mind  as  a  deposed  President  can  be  expect- 
ed to  attain.  He  was  not  a  person  of  emi- 
nent humility,  nor  is  it  usually  agreeable 
to  a  public  man  when  his  correspondence 
ceases  to  be  counted  by  the  thousand,  and 
his  letters  shrink  to  tw^o  a  w^eek.  His 
high-minded  wife,  more  cordially  accept- 
ing the  situation,  wrote  with  sincere  satis- 
faction of  skimming  milk  in  her  dairy  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Each  had 
perhaps  something  to  say,  when  Jefferson. 
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was  mentioned,  about ' '  Caesar  with  a  Sen- 
ate at  liis  liee]s,"but  it  did  not  prevent 
the  old  friendslitp  with  Caesar  from  reviv- 
ing in  later  life.  Jefferson  had  written 
to  Washington  long  before,  that  even 
Adams's  "apostasy  to  hereditary  monar- 
ch}^ and  nobility"  had  not  alienated  them ; 


Adams  saw  in  Jefferson,  as  time  went  on, 
the  friend  and  even  political  adviser  of  his 
son.  Old  antagonisms  faded ;  old  associa- 
tions grew  stronger;  and  the  two  aged 
men  floated  on,  like  two  ships  becalmed 
at  night-fall,  that  drift  together  into  port, 
and  cast  anchor  side  by  side. 


LOVE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH. 


I. 


DR.  CHARLES  DINWIDDIE  was 
speeding  rapidly  along  the  streets 
of  St.  Lonis  one  October  afternoon.  To 
judge  from  his  gait,  the  life  of  some  one 
depended  upon  his  haste.  But  there  was 
no  such  patient  in  the  perspective.  Most 
heartily  did  this  young  practitioner  wish 
there  was.  The  fact  is,  the  doctor  was  of 
the  build  of  a  greyhound,  tall,  slight, 
eager,  one  to  whom  it  was  much  easier  to 
go  six  miles  an  hour  than  it  was  to  go  one. 
The  trouble  is,  that  all  the  world  fails  to 
adjust  itself  to  that  grade  of  going;  and, 
in  turning  a  corner,  Dr.  Dinwiddle  ran 
against  a  gentleman. 

"  My  dear  fellow,''  said  the  one  so  smit- 
ten, amid  the  rapid  apologies  of  the  other, 
"you  are  too  cordial  in  your  welcome." 

The  remark  was  made  as  quietly  as  if 
at  the  close  of  an  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion, the  speaker  holding  out  his  hand 
composedly  as  he  did  so.  Evidently  there 
was  no  drop  of  the  greyhound  blood  in 
his  case.  To  reason  from  the  square  so- 
lidity of  his  person,  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  his  face,  too,  an  English  mastiff  would 
have  been  nearer  his  type. 

"John  Berrian!"  the  other  made  reply, 
as  effusive  in  face  and  tone  and  grasp  of 
the  hand  as  the  other  was  sedate.  ' '  When 
did  you  come  ?  Where  are  you  stopping  ? 
How  long  will  you  stay  ?  Why  did  you 
not  write?"  And  it  was  clear  that  his 
friend  could  not  have  helped  sincerely  lik- 
ing a  man  whose  soul  flushed  so  entirely 
into  his  greeting.  Now  John  Berrian  was 
not  merely  a  person  of  the  Saxon  square- 
ness of  bone  and  build,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made:  he  was  a  lawyer 
also.  That  is,  he  had  been  born  into  the 
possession  of  the  bodily  structure  even  as, 
let  us  say,  the  babe  of  a  Saxon  baron  was 
born  inside  the  rocky  ramparts  of  its  fa- 
ther's fortress;  but,  in  necessity  of  being  a 
lawyer,  the  man  had,  all  unconsciously  to 
himself,  strengthened  himself  in  his  nat- 
ural bulwarks,  adding  to  his  walls,  as  it 


were,  a  stone  here,  and  a  spadeful  of  fTmt 
there,  almost  every  day  of  his  life.  Law 
is  war,  and  an  energetic  lawyer  is  either 
defending,  or  assailing,  or  is— dead.  The 
advantage  with  Dr.  Dinwiddie  in  regard 
to  this  friend  was  that  he  had  anticipated 
a  large  part  of  what  John  Berrian  had  got 
to  be;  that  is,  he  had  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  lawyer  when  they  were  class- 
mates at  college,  and  long  before  his  friend 
became  a  lawyer.  Although  the  doctor 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  compan- 
ions, he  could  by  no  means  have  formed 
any  such  friendship  with  him  afterward. 
It  makes  a  chaos  of  metaphors,  too,  but,  in 
the  primeval  geologies,  the  foot-prints  of 
birds  were  made  in  the  mire  before  it 
had  become  rock,  and  Dr.  Dinwiddie  had 
made  an  eternal  place  for  himself  in  John 
Berrian  while  that  person  was  still  a  man, 
and  before  he  had  hardened  into  a  lawyer. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Dinwiddie."  It 
was  on  this  account  that  the  new-comer 
said  so  after  the  very  first  greeting.  There 
was  a  feeling  as  of  vacation  even  in  yield- 
ing himself  to  the  old  liking.  ' '  You  look 
as  young  and  as  fresh,  old  fellow,"  he  add- 
ed, "  as  you  did  at  college.  Not  a  tone  of 
your  voice  has  altered,  nor  a  hair  of  your 
head.  How  it  brings  back  old  days  I  I 
am  glad  to  see  you."  And  there  was 
somehow  the  weight  and  estimate  as  of 
gold  in  the  slow  and  deliberate  way  in 
which  the  w^ord  ' '  glad"  was  spoken.  ' '  But 
where  are  we  going?"  he  added;  for  Dr. 
Dinwiddie,  his  hand  on  his  arm.  had  guid- 
ed him  through  the  crowds  and  across  the 
streets  for  some  distance,  talking  all  the 
while. 

"Where  should  we  be  going  but  to  my 
house  ?"  replied  his  friend.  "And  so  you 
are  settling  yourself  down  to  the  law  here 
in  St.  Louis!  You  could  not  do  a  wiser 
thing  than  to  come  to  a  great  centre,  aft- 
er your  village  practice.  With  your  big 
head,  and  broad  back,  and  solid  speech,  and 
grave  way  of  walking,  we  men  at  college 
—at  least  of  our  literary  society,  you  know 
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-always  said  y<>ii  would  Ixi  ]*r(\sidnnt. 
Do  you  nMiKMiibcr  lli:il,  litMo  M;i«j:iniiis, 
lirrriaii  ^  ^'<)ll  were  his  model  in  your 
,l;irk,  srt,  stern  sort  of  way.  At  least  you 
were  until  every  man  he  nu^t  «-()t  into  the 
h;ihil  of  askin^^  hin)  if  lie  had  the  tootli- 
;,,liM.  It  is  hut  a  square  or  so  further  on: 
don't  walk  so  slow.  It  is  such  a  pleasure 
to  have  hold  of  you,  and  in  this  ^reatcity, 
too,  where  people  care  as  niucli  for  one  as 
if  he  was  a  jjfnat.  Yonder  is  my  house, 
aiul  we  will  be  just  in  time  for  our  early 
le.i.  'Phe  trouble  with  me,  Berrian,  is  in- 
somnia—that is,  I  can  not  sleep— and  we 
have  tea  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to 
sliM^p  better.  That  is  one  reason  I  walk 
as  much  and  as  fast  as  I  can,  trying,  you 
se«\  to  tire  myself  utterly  down,  so  that  I 
will  have  to  sleep.  This  is  the  door :  walk 
in." 

If  Dr.  Dinwiddle  had  exhibited  to  his 
friend  the  balance-sheet  of  his  income 
and  exi)enditure,  the  lawyer  would  not 
have  understood  better  how  things  were 
with  his  old  classmate.  The  region  to 
which  they  had  come,  the  four-story, 
twenty-foot-front  brick  house,  the  mute 
importunity  of  the  very  sign  in  the  base- 
ment window,  the  eager  something  in  Dr. 
Dinwiddie's  manner,  the  very  hunger  of 
his  greeting  of  and  grasp  upon  his  friend, 
told  the  whole  story  in  language  as  pa- 
thetic as  it  was  plain.  The  new-comer 
was  conscious  of  setting  each  foot  down 
more  firmly  as  he  walked,  as  if  he  was 
iinding  himself  being  marched  by  his 
companion  upon  the  declivity  of  a  gla- 
cier, down,  and  to  the  doom  at  the  end  of 
which  he  had  not  the  least:  intention  of 
sliding.  A  sense  of  his  own  superiority, 
too,  became  almost  as  conscious  to  him  as 
does  dinner  to  a  full-fed  man ;  so  that,  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  dark  little  front 
parlor,  w^hile  all  of  the  old  friendship  re- 
mained, the  entire  lawyer  was  also  pre- 
sent, and  as  much  so  as  if  he  was  in  court. 
But  even  lawyers  do  not  know  every- 
thing. They  are  good  enough  gladiators 
as  to  every  conceivable  foe  below  and 
around  them.  Their  mistake  lies  in  being 
defended  not  at  all  from  attack  overhead, 
the  universe  all  about,  and  especially  from 
beneath,  being  so  much  more  interesting 
to  them,  seeing  they  are  qualified  exclu- 
sively for  that. 

"This  is  my  wife."  Dr.  Dimviddie,  as 
rapid  in  this  as  in  all  else,  had  hurried 
tlie  lady  in,  and  so  introduced  her.  Now 
this  advantage  was  to  Mrs.  Dinwiddie,  be- 
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sides  a  vast  deal  else,  that  her  eyes  being 
accustomed  to  the  comparative  darkness 
of  the  house,  she  saw  and  knew  her  guest 
while  in  the  hall,  and  before  she  entered 
the  parlor,  whereas  the  lawy(;r  was  just 
from  out  of  the  brilliant  sunshine.  A 
woman,  too,  is  quickc^r  in  such  cases  than 
even  a  lawyer. 

"Mr.  Berrian,  I  am  happy  to  see  you." 
Even  at  that  moment  the  one  spoken  to 
was  confounded  at  the  smooth  and  perfect 
ease  of  the  lady. 

"  Why,  Gertrude — Miss  Osborne — I  beg 
your  pardon — Mrs.  Dinwiddie — "  was  all 
the  man  could  gasp.  "  I  had  no  idea — " 
he  began,  as  he  rose,  and  sat  down,  and 
rose  again.  Never  in  his  life  had  Mr. 
Berrian  felt  more  like  Napoleon  than 
when,  on  first  entering,  he  took  his  seat 
and  looked  dimly  around  upon  the  scanti- 
ly furnished  apartment,  and  never  had 
any  Napoleon  come  quite  so  suddenly 
upon  Waterloo. 

"We  have  met  before,  my  dear.  I 
may  say  we  are  old  acquaintances,"  the 
wife  explained,  in  the  quietest  of  w^ays,  to 
her  husband.  "Mr.  Berrian  and  myself 
were  thrown  together  for  some  time  when 
he  was  studying  law.  I  had  lost  sight 
of  him  since  he  moved  away  and  went 
into  practice. — I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir. 
I  hope  you  have  been  well." 

No  woman  could  have  done  more,  and 
so  naturally  and  unintrusively,  too,  to  set 
her  husband's  friend  at  ease.  But  even 
Napoleon  did  not  get  over  Waterloo  all  at 
once.  What  made  it  worse  was  that  men 
of  Dr.  Dinwiddle's  excessive  sensibility 
are  sure,  by  reason  of  a  certain  magnetic 
mistaking,  to  say  in  sucli  cases  precisely 
the  things  they  ought  not  to  say. 

' '  You  are  the  same  John  Berrian, "  his 
host  remarked,  after  his  friend  had  ac- 
knowledged the  previous  acquaintance, 
and  said  how  delighted  he  was  to  know 
that  Dr.  Dinwiddie  had  been  so  very  for- 
tunate, and  all  that,  ' '  exactly  the  same, 
with — now  I  look  closely  at  you — with  one 
exception.  Pardon  personalities,  but  your 
face,  Berrian,  was  always  like  the  bronze 
seal,  medal,  whatever  it  is,  of  the  face  of 
a  Roman  Emperor ;  but  it  looks  as  if  some- 
body had  fitted  the  stamp  of  the  seal  on 
again  and  hit  it  a  tremendous  blow:  you 
are  the  same,  only  a  great  deal  more  so. 
The  bronzing,  too — it  is  as  if  somehow  your 
very  soul  had  got  sunburned.  How  did 
it  happen  ?" 

"You  must  excuse  my  husband,"  Mrs. 
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Dinwiddie  adroitly  interposed,  with  her 
swift  woman's  ^it.  ' '  I  tell  him  he  ought 
to  be  an  artist  of  some  sort,  possibly  a 
poet,  he  is  so  full  of  his  sensitive  fancies. " 

"And  I  would  have  been  if  I  had  in- 
herited a  fortune,"  the  husband  replied. 
' '  No,  I  wouldn't.  If  I  was  rich  I  doubt 
whether  I  would  do  anything-  in  particu- 
lar beyond  travelling,  reading,  loving  my 
family,  and  one  or  two  old  friends  like 
Berrian  here — enjoying  myself,  in  fact.  I 
am  a  physician  solely  and  only  for  the 
money." 

"You  must  not  believe  him,  Mr.  Ber- 
rian," Mrs.  Dinwiddie  said,  with  a  smile 
which  was  more  earnest  than  merry ;  ' '  you 
know  him  too  well.  Beyond  necessary 
expenses,  he  cares  nothing  for  money. 
And  no  man  could  be  more  devoted  to 
his  patients:  the  charity  patients  come 
miles  out  of  their  way  to  get  him  when 
he  has  once  tended  on  them.  It  is  that 
which  exhausts  him  so — his  sympathy  is 
so  ready." 

"And  has  such  a  steady  drain  on  it. 
But,"  continued  the  husband,  "it  does  be- 
come terribly  monotonous.  Besides,  if 
one  could  only  sleep  soundly  of  nights — " 

"You  ought  to  break  the  wire  of  his 
night  bell,  madam,"  said  the  visitor. 

"Ah,  it  is  not  that,  Berrian — "  began 
the  other;  but,  at  a  glance  from  his  wife, 
he  paused  while  she  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. The  guest  had  so  far  become  a  law- 
yer again  that  he  understood  it  all,  and  if 
all  his  thought,  running  under  and  par- 
allel to  the  conversation,  had  been  utter- 
ed, it  would  have  been  like  this: 

' '  You  poor,  handsome,  poetic — I  do  not 
know  what  to  call  you.  You  ought  to 
have  more  body  or  less  soul.  It  does 
look  as  if  a  man  should  learn  by  this  time 
to  know,  yes,  and  to  6e,  more  sensible. 
Your  whole  heart  lies  on  the  surface,  just 
as  it  did  in  college,  and  such  a  pure  and 
noble,  yes,  and  deep  nature,  too.  It's  a 
wonder  the  very  weather  hasn't  toughen- 
ed your  hide.  You  are  the  fellow  that 
used  to  bore  me  at  college  about  the 
Greeks,  I  remember — their  splendid  cli- 
mate, their  out-of-door  life,  their  naked 
beauty,  so  supple  and  strong.  It  is  a  pity 
you  do  not,  at  least,  wear  thicker  cloth- 
ing ;  and  that  you,  of  all  men,  should  have 
married  her — " 

But  at  this  moment  the  tea  bell  rang, 
and  a  beautiful  boy  of  eight  years  old,  the 
duplicate  in  miniature  of  his  father,  ran 
into  the  room  to  emphasize  the  fact,  go- 


ing—the lawyer  noticed  even  that— to  his 
mother's  side,  and  not  his  father's,  as  if 
by  instinct  made  into  habit.  Any  infer- 
ence as  to  that  was  neutralized,  however, 
when,  a  moment  after,  a  charming  girl,  a 
year  older,  and  exceedingly  like  her  mo- 
ther, came  modestly  into  the  room  and  to 
the  side  of  her  father.  So  keen  were  the 
trained  faculties  of  the  visitor,  quickened 
by  his  relation  to  the  parties,  that  he  ob- 
served this :  while  the  mother  took  her  son 
Charley  by  the  hand  and  led  him  with  her, 
it  was  Gerty,  the  daughter,  who  drew  her 
father  along.  Very  slowly  and  sorely 
against  himself  the  guest  was  beginning 
to  understand.  To  understand,  and  even 
the  faint  glimmer  thereof  deepened  his 
interest  and  his  observation  to  an  almost 
painful  degree.  There  was  something  in 
keeping  with  all  this  when  Dr.  Dinwiddie, 
after  they  were  seated  at  the  tea  table  down 
stairs,  said,  "Gerty,  dear,"  and  the  child 
said  blessing.  After  which  Mr.  Berrian, 
who  had  been  steadily  summoning  all  his 
energies  to  do  so,  slowly  lifted  his  eyes  to 
his  hostess  as  she  asked  about  his  taste 
in  reference  to  coffee  or  tea,  and,  fasten- 
ing his  gaze  upon  her  face,  began,  as  he 
looked,  to  comprehend  her  and  to— curse; 
yes,  at  least,  began  the  process,  which  was 
to  last  a  long  time,  and  to  deepen  in  sin- 
cerity every  day,  of  very  thoroughly  curs- 
ing himself. 

It  was  the  same  Gertrude  Osborne  he 
had  known   of  old :    dark   eyes,   regular 
features,    oval    face,   gentle  tones,   quiet 
manners,  with  that  singular  sweetness  of 
the  lips,  the  subtle  power  of  which  eludes 
the  pen  of  the  poet  as  much  as  it  does  the 
brush  of  the  painter  or  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.      Form  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
its  way,  and  it  may  be  completely  in  the 
compass  of  the  plastic  hand  of  genius  to 
mould  and  to  make,  but  then  life  is  a 
certain   something   quite  different.     The 
scientists   consider   themselves  decidedly 
the  Christopher  Columbuses  of  this  era, 
and  even  they  have  not  as  yet  discovered 
Life — so,  at  least,  as  to  step  ashore  upon  it 
and  tell  us  all  about  it ;  no  wonder,  then, 
that  it   can   no  more   be   put   upon   this 
page,  in  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Dinwiddie, 
than  it  can  be  delineated  by  anybody  else. 
In  this  case,  the  life  lay  not  so  much  in 
the  power  of  the  woman,  and  in  reserve 
of  power,  as  in  the  sweetness  thereof. 

' '  Any  fool  in  a  street  car,  in  the  wait- 
ing-room of  a  railway  depot,  would  recog- 
nize it,"  was  the  way  in  which  the  anath- 
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rums  of  .John  i^<'rrijin  were  t:(,kiii«^-  nn- 
spokoii  sli;i|M»  as  h<>  sat  at  table;  ''and  i 
was  peculiarly  a  fool  in  Tiot  knowiiij^nier 
lIuMi.  That  is,  my  trniperaiuent  runs  to- 
ward suspicion  and  caution,  as  poor  l)in- 
widdio's  lioro  docs  toward  sympathy  and 
.ilVcction  and  hcadlonji:  lioart ;  and  yet? 
My  special  sort  of  weakness  has  lost  mc 
])ivcisely  what  Ids  sort  of  weakness  has 
gained  him— the  one  woman  of  all  tlie 
world!  Thank  you,  madam,  I  ivill  take 
aiiolhcr  cup  of  tea!^'  he  added  aloud;  and 
had  it  been  a  cui)  of  corrosive  sublimate 
from  her  hand  it  would  have  been  a  little 
more  welcoine;  for  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  stolid,  solid,  square -headed, 
wei<.^h(ily  spoken  men  like  this  man  have 
no  feelings.  A  rhinoceros  has  as  thick  a 
skin  and  as  horny  a  countenance  as  mor- 
tal could  wish,  and  yet,  when,  the  other 
day  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  pet 
poodle-dog  living  with  the  rhinoceros  was 
a('cid(M\tly  crushed  under  its  great  foot  and 
died,  they  say  that  the  brute  refused  food 
two  days  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  its  chief  occupation  during 
that  time  lay  in  mourning  its  favorite  or 
in  cursing  itself. 

"What  was  it,  Gertrude?"  That  was 
all  that  Dr.  Dinwiddie  said,  when  their 
guest  was  gone,  and  after  the  children 
were  asleep. 

"Only  this,  my  dear,"  his  wife,  who 
had  been  singularly  silent  since  Mr.  Ber- 
rian's  departure,  replied,  "that,  as  I  said, 
Mr.  Berrian  and  I  were  a  good  deal  to- 
gether when  he  was  studying  law.  He 
was  freckled  and  awkward  and  very  so- 
ber, as  men  of  his  kind  alwi^rys  are  when 
young.  He  thought  I  had  no  sense,  you 
know;  but  I  had  sense  enough,  silly  girl 
though  I  was,  to  know  that  he  would  de- 
velop into  a  strong  man." 

"Well?"  asked  her  husband,  but  not 
quite  so  promptly  as  before. 

"You  know  before  you  ask,  Charles," 
his  wife  went  on.  ' '  I  was  living  in  an  ob- 
scure little  town,  and  had  seen  nothing  of 
young  men.  A  more  foolish  and  ignorant 
girl  never  lived,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
love  to  bestow  on  somebody,  as  I  had  no 
parents,  brothers,  nor  sisters — " 

"And  you  did  love  him?"  interrupted 
her  husband. 

"I  could  have  learned  to  love  him,  I 
do  suppose,  Charles,"  the  lady  said,  steadi- 
ly.     "But—" 

"Your  cruel  guardian  interposed,"  her 
husband  added  for  her,  not  very  cheerily. 


"  It  was  with  Iiirn  Mr.  Berrian  read  law, 
and  h(i  was  anxious  for  it,"  his  wife  cor- 
i'ect(^d  him.  "J>(;ing  a  lawyer,  he  saw 
that  his  student  would  take  high  rank  in 
his  [)rofession.  Oh  no,  my  guardian  was 
far  from  being  opposed  to  it,  although  Mr. 
B(;rrian  was  poor." 

" I  understand,  Gertrude.  Goon.  He 
knew  that  a  young  man  of  that  sort 
would  soon  make  himself  rich,"  the  hus- 
band said,  and  then  added  only  one  w^ord, 
"Yes";  but,  oh,  how  much  of  the  essence 
of  wormwood  was  condensed  into  the  lit- 
tle word !  None  the  less  his  wife  was 
ready. 

"Charles!"  and  there  was  even  more 
of  the  essence  of  all  antidote  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  that  word.  "Yes,"  his  wife  con- 
tinued, "he  did  think  so.  And  I  do  be- 
lieve Mr.  Berrian  did  sincerely  desire  to 
love  me.  I  am  satisfied  he  tried  as  heart- 
ily to  do  so  as,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  man  of  his  strong  and  deliberate  charac- 
ter could.  Perhaps  he  actually  did."  It 
was  pardonable  to  Mrs.  Dinwiddle's  sex 
that  she  should  add  that  much  for  herself. 
"I  would  not  be  surprised,  Charles,  from 
things  I  saw  to-day,  as  well  as  then,  if  he 
had  at  least  begun  to  love  me.  But  he  had 
too  much  self-control  to  yield  to  it." 

"Yield  to  it!"  There  was  a  measure 
of  surprise  in  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
husband  as  he  made  the  exclamation  which 
was  beautiful  beyond  words  to  his  wife. 
"Why,  Gertrude,  what  do  you  mean?" 
he  asked,  with  a  stupidity  which  was  deli- 
cious to  her. 

' '  I  was  very  young,  Charles.  I  had  read 
little,  and  had  seen  nothing.  And  I  was 
so  absurdly  happy,  too.  The  truth  is,  I 
neither  knew  nor  cared  any  more  about 
anything,  or  anybody,  or  myself  even, 
than  if  I  was  a  squirrel  or  a  butterfly.  I 
declare  I  don't  think  I  had  any  more  soul 
in  those  days  than  if  I  was  a  flower.  I 
enjoyed  myself,  and  was  happy,  and  that 
was  absolutely  all.  He  thought  me  frivo- 
lous and  foolish,  and — " 

' '  He  was  a  thick-headed  fool,"  suggested 
her  husband. 

"No,  he  was  not,"  his  wife  said,  with 
the  simplicity  of  good  sense.  "I  knew 
that  he  would  be  much  more  than  he  then 
seemed — knew  it,  because  I  am  a  woman. 
He  could  anticipate  nothing  about  me,  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  There  are  a  pair  of 
you, "  she  added,  with  a  laugh.  ' '  Mr.  Ber- 
rian's  leading  trait  is  self-control,  and  he 
carried  it  too  far.     Your  characteristic, 
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darling-,  is  self-sacrifice  and  surrender,  and 
it  is  a  thousand  titnes  nobler  than  his ;  but 
you  also  carry  your  temperament  in  that — 
give  way  to  it,  rather — too  far." 

"I  do  suppose  I  am  like  a  planet  that 
is  all  sea,  nothing  but  storms  and  calms, 
ebbs  and  floods, "  her  husband  replied.  ' '  I 
love  too  much !  You  know  how  painful- 
ly I  become  interested  in  my  patients. 
But  all  that  is  nothing — " 

His  wife  understood  him.  Her  husband 
had  been  trained  in  religion,  his  father 
having  been  a  layman  remarkable,  as 
was  his  mother  also,  for  fervent  piety  and 
work  among  the  poor.  A  personal  and 
passionate  love  for  the  One  whom  John  so 
loved  was  the  leading  trait  of  Dr.  Dinwid- 
dle, and  his  distress  was  in  being  apparent- 
ly repulsed  and  abandoned  by  the  Person 
to  whom  he  chiefly  looked. 

"Events  happen  to  you  as  to  all  the 
universe  besides,"  Berrian  had  often  rea- 
soned with  him,  "along  the  path  of  law. 
Our  Maker  presides  and  governs — yes,  and 
with  minute  attention — but  you  must  sub- 
mit to  Him.  He  is  very  great,  as  well  as 
very  good.  Believe  and  wait."  But  this 
was  to  set  up  a  Deity  worse  than  of  stone 
or  gold ;  it  was  to  worship  a  God  of  ice,  and 
the  impulsive  physician  indignantly  re- 
fused to  do  so.  "You  think  you  are  like 
John,"  said  his  friend,  "but  you  are  head- 
long Peter  instead,"  and  gave  him  up. 

' '  It  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better 
for  you,  Gertrude,"  Dr.  Dinwiddie  said, 
slowly,  as  he  undid  his  neckerchief  for  the 
night,  "if  you  had  married  Berrian.  A 
terrible  time  you  have  had  of  it  with  me. 
I  would  to  Heaven — " 

"Dr.  Dinwiddie,"  his  wife  said,  laying 
a  hand  on  either  of  his  shoulders,  and  look- 
ing full  into  his  eyes,  and  thinking  them, 
as  she  did  so,  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world,  ' '  I  am  to-night  a  very  different 
woman  from  what  John  Berrian  once  sup- 
posed me  to  be — very  superior  to  that,  I 
know  myself  to  be.  And,  Charles,"  she 
added,  with  a  new  color  in  her  cheek,  and 
a  sparkle  in  her  eyes  of  the  light  of  earlier 
days,  "I  saw  to-day  that  he  knows  it  now. 
Well,  all  that  I  am  now  I  owe  to  you,  sir. 
You  have  been  to  me  what  that  wandering 
knight  was  in  the  story  to  Undine — you 
have  developed  a  soul  in  me.  With  all 
there  is  of  it  I  love  you  for  yourself,  dear, 
and  I  love  you  over  again  for  myself." 

She  faced  him,  a  hand  holding  firmly 
upon  each  of  his  shoulders,  and  then  very 
deliberately  laid  her  complete  womanhood 


upon  his  lips  in  a  kiss  which  was  also  a 
sacrament.  They  went  soundly  asleep 
upon  it.  Every  syllable  she  said  was  true, 
but  then  there  \^as  a  great  deal  more  which 
was  also  true,  and  along  the  same  line  of 
remark,  true  and  terribly  true.  The  hus- 
band knew  it,  but  it  was  the  weakness  of 
the  man  that  he  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  be- 
cause it  was  so  unpleasant  to  know,  and 
hurried  himself,  so  to  speak,  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  he  could.  Mrs.  Dinwiddie  knew 
it  also— knew  it  perfectly— and  yet  she 
would  have  denied  it  to  others  as  she  did 
to  herself,  would  have  denied  it  had  Ithu- 
riel  himself,  with  spear  in  hand,  ques- 
tioned her  upon  the  subject.  In  some 
subtle  fashion  the  visit  of  John  Berrian 
renewed  her  very  girlhood  in  her.  The 
children  wondered  and  rejoiced  in  her 
songs  and  smiles  and  kisses.  "I  feel,  dar- 
lings," she  explained  to  them,  "as  I  used 
to  do  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
blooming,  silly  girl,  when  I  lived  among 
the  clouds  and  the  berries,  the  birds  and 
the  beautiful  mornings,  the  old  times  when 
I  was  a  very  happy  girl  and  nothing  else 
in  the  world." 

II. 
Mr.  John  Berrian  settled  himself  in  St. 
Louis,  and  went  to  work  with  a  will.  For 
years  he  had  intended  to  do  so,  and  had 
corresponded  and  made  every  possible  pro- 
vision in  view  of  the  step,  and  no  man 
could  have  more  thoroughly  known  what 
he  was  about  than  he  did  when  he  took  at 
last  his  place  at  the  St.  Louis  bar.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  power  there  is  in  the 
slow  inertia  of  such  a  man.  There  is  such 
a  solid  and  steady  assumption  of  things 
on  the  part  of  such  that  everybody  yields 
as  if  to  a  law  of  nature ;  and  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  sensitive  feeling  or  of  shrink- 
ing in  such  a  man  when,  as  will  sometimes 
occur,  somebody  or  something  turns  up 
which  refuses  to  yield.  It  was  merely  an 
opportunity  for  the  heavy-built,  strong- 
willed  lawyer  to  put  on  more  momentum. 
Not  that  he  was  ever  brutal;  he  had  the 
energy  of  silence,  of  patience,  of  the  pro- 
found strategy  which  lies  in  unswerving 
persistence.  No  man  more  courteous, 
more  free  from  giving  anybody  a  reason- 
able ground  against  him,  but  none  of  all 
the  legal  fraternity  more  steadily  mount- 
ed, and  all  the  higher,  upon  the  very  bil- 
lows of  opposition.  In  a  word,  John  Ber- 
rian, having  neither  wife  nor  child,  gave 
himself  to  the  gaining  of  money,  reputa- 
tion, power,  as  exclusively  as  a  steam-ship 
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jrivos  itsnlf  to  ^'ottinj,^  ovmt  tlic  Atlantic  in 
Liverpool.  He  was  blesscnl  with  a  stroiij^' 
(li^n'sMoii,  not  moro  of  his  food  than  of  the 
lou^iliest  and  most  varied  cases  of  law, 
.111(1  he  so  lhriv(Ml  and  broadcMied  upon  it 
.ill,  ill  money  as  in  reputation,  in  forehead 
:is  ill  shouUlers,  that  men  he^^^an  to  get  into 
the  hahitof  yi(>ldin«2:  before  him  as  ordain- 
ed of  nature,  like  an  on-coming  summer, 
so  lo  speak,  or  ripening  autumn.  Even 
jiis  |)(«r>()nal  enemies  began  to  calculate 
upon  Herrianas  a  future  judge,  Governor, 
United  States  Senator,  or  whatever  other 
powerful  antagonist  he  might  sooner  or 
hi(er  come  to  be. 

And  a  man  knows  and  enjoys  such 
Ihini'-s  even  when  he  does  not  think  about 
t  iuMu.  To  such  a  degree  did  Berrian  believe 
in  himself  that  a  visit  from  the  prosper- 
ous lawyer  was  an  event  in  the  Dinwid- 
die  household.  So  ruddy  was  the  clean- 
shaven guest,  not  to  say  fair  and  portly, 
so  hearty  was  his  laugh,  and  free  was  he 
from  care,  and  full  of  joke,  that  Charley 
and  even  Gerty  accepted  him  like  an  in- 
stallment in  advance  of  Christmas.  The 
whole  family  was  the  happier  for  his  vis- 
it, and  for  days  afterward. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Charles  Dinwiddle,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  best  summed  up  in 
saying  that  it  was  the  exact  reverse  of  all 
this.  Not  that  he  was  not  more  talented 
than  his  friend:  everybody  knew  that  he 
had  brilliant  talent,  yet  somehow  it  seem- 
ed as  extravagant  a  thing  for  Dr.  Dinwid- 
dle to  have  as  if  it  had  been  instead  a  su- 
perbly jewelled  gold  watch,  let  us  say. 
Nor  could  any  one  have  studied  harder. 
Well  qualified  when  he  entered  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  given  himself  to  reading 
with  the  same  almost  fierce  energy  as  to 
all  else.  Apart  from  the  recreation  which 
lay  in  loving  and  petting  and  being  very 
dearly  loved  by  his  family,  his  one  relax- 
ation was  his  microscope,  and  he  rigor- 
ously confined  himself  with  that  to  the 
study  of  animal  tissues,  the  coagulations 
of  lymph  and  the  like,  the  crystallizations 
of  poisons,  peering  as  deeply  into  nature 
and  as  widely  as  he  could,  and  all  in  the 
interests  of  medicine.  Nor  was  it  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  give  himself  more  sedu- 
lously to  a  patient.  Eich  or  poor,  that 
patient  was  to  him  for  the  time  his  one 
thought;  cheerfully,  patiently,  unweary- 
ingly,  Dr.  Dinwiddle  tended  upon  the  fe- 
vered brow,  or  the  broken  bone,  or  the 
loathsome  disease.     To  that  all  agreed. 

"That  is  the  trouble  with  your  friend," 


his  wife  would  say  to  Mr.  Berrian  wIkmi 
h(i  cw.I1(mI  in  lier  husband's  absence.  "He 
gives  himself  so  C()nii)h3tely  to  a  patient 
that  his  very  interest  exhausts  him.  H 
th(^  person  dies,  lie  worries  over  the  qu(;s- 
tion  of  how  it  would  have  been  had  he 
pursued  another  treatment.  But  what 
liurts  him  most,  Mr.  Berrian,  is  when,  aft- 
er having  done  all  he  can,  perhaps  to  a 
patient  who  can  pay  him  nothing,  and 
with  the  devotion  of  a  brother,  he  is  sud- 
denly discharged.  It  hurts  h'un  sol  He 
can  not  eat,  can  not  sleep.  He  is  so  ar- 
dent in  liis  affections  that  any  repulse 
grieves  him  as  if  he  was  a  girl."  And  it 
showed  the  difference  between  the  wife 
and  her  husband  that  she  should  have 
used  that  illustration  in  speaking  to  Mr. 
Berrian,  so  completely  had  she  forgotten 
herself  in  her  husband. 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  her  visitor  hast- 
ened to  say,  "but,  considering  the  brill- 
iant ability  of  the  doctor,  he  looks  to  and 
leans  upon — no,  I  should  say,  trusts  to — 
people  beyond  any  one  I  ever  met." 

"  Yes;  he  is  so  made,"  the  wife  replied, 
"that  either  he  knows  nothing  whatever 
in  regard  to  a  person,  or,  when  he  does, 
that  person  becomes  too  much  to  him.  It 
is  almost  a  heart-disease,"  Mrs.  Dinw^iddie 
added,  "he  loves  and  trusts  and  looks  to 
and  depends  on  others  so!  Eather,  it  is 
the  fault  of  his  imagination:  he  considers 
people  as  being  so  very  superior  to  what 
they  actually  are:  and  he  never  can  get 
used  to  being  coldly  and  hadly  treated; 
it  astonishes  and  wounds  him  every  time 
as  if  that  was  his  first  experience.  He  is 
what  you  have  doubtless  read,  Mr.  Ber- 
rian, of  poets  like  Keats  and  Shelley." 

' '  He  is  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
men  I  ever  knew,  madam,"  the  lawyer 
said;  "one  of  the  most  loving  and  lova- 
ble of  men.  In  money  matters  I  happen 
to  know  him  to  be  as  unselfish  as  a  child. 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say  that,  with 
all  his  talent  and  mastery  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  is  a  child.  I  have  known  him, 
Mrs.  Dinwiddle,  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  I 
can  not  see  any  change  in  him ;  and  then 
he  is  what  I  fear  I  am  not,"  the  lawyer 
added,  in  a  lower  tone — ' '  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian." But  that  parlor  v/as  the  only  spot 
in  the  world  in  which  the  sturdy  law^yer 
indulged  in  any  sentimentality  of  that 
kind.  There  was  a  plenty  of  things  out- 
side of  it  to  drag  him  away  from  the  pre- 
sent and  toward  the  future,  but  every- 
thing in  that  small  brick  house  laid  hold 
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upon  and  drew  nim .  and  vriih  yet  greater 
power,  toward  xlfe  imst.  and  toward   a": 
lie  was  before  1- 
hardened    himse": 

of  the  world       7  It         :        - 

ashamed  of    :  '       t  i        _  i.    _ 

was  in  the  c::.      -  :   :7-:^      t    ~   - 

still  more  tli<jix'iig^.T  a^-iiamea  oi  omcT 
and  court  when  he  was  in  the  parlor.  The 
past  is  pure-"  ' : "  sweetest.  Mrs.  Din- 
widdie  neve:  t      any  more  than  did 

her  husl  ::_       ivate  matters  in 


■•Tiiereiss. 


~yer  or  any  one 
Z  Trrian  know  that 
:     severe  struggle 

ji-errian  had  man- 
and  dispose  in  ad- 
wa?  about  to  be 
large 


or  a 


"asioni 


converse:: :  _  "  _:_ 

else.     Xonethelr- 
they  were  :::.^'r_r 
of  it  indcT '. 

Vance  o:  a  -  :'  " 
brought  a.g£. :::-;:  "_. 
del't.  Bywhi:  :._ 
it  was  done  only  a  lawyer  ;  :  :r  u  fee 

describe  to  you.  And  the  ^y^^rul  me^^urv 
of  what  is  elsewhere  called  lying,  which 
a  legal  practitioner  can  at  least  witness 
uii moved,  even  take  a  part  in^  so  far  as  a 
solemn  silence  at  the  time  is  concerned — 
a  measure  of  this  was  illtistrated  curious- 
ly in  the  case  that  follows. 

Mr.  Berrian  had  called  at  I>r.  Dinwid- 
dle's after  an  absence  of  some  weeks.  He 
thought  it  a  little  ctirious  at  the  time  tiiat 
Mrs.  Dinwiddie  did  not  come  into  the  par- 
lor during  lus  whole  stay.  But  the  doc- 
tor was  at  home,  and  he  understood  her 
absence  afterward. 

**  I  must  tell  you,*'' the  doctor,  after  oili- 
er talk,  said  at  last.  '*of  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  has  befallen  me.  My  wife 
laughs  at  me  for  my  trust  in  human  na- 
ture, notwithstanding  a  good  many  sharp 
disappointments.  "^Vhy,  sir.  a  few  weeks 
ag>o  I  received  a  letter  from  Xew  Orleans 
inclosing  a  larger  check  than  I  like  to  say. 
and  so  arranged  that  I  can  zni  out  no- 
thin  g  about  it.  All  that  was  vmiren  w£, ^ — 
Let  me  see:  here  it  is."  and  the  physi':::  :. 
produced  from  the  prescrij  :  :  _:  :>  t  i 
from  his  breast  pocket  a  r  :  :  "  _  L  _t 
laid  in  the  hands  of  his  friend. 

"'Humph!"'  the  lawyer  said,  suspici:  -- 
ly.  and  ih&L  read  it,  and  very  coldly,  t : 

*'  Please  accept  the  inclosed.     I:  i  - : . 
a  sincere  admirer  of  Dr.  Charl—  I   ::    : 
die's  noble  nature,  as  well  as  :  ^     _ 
ability  as  a  medical  man.     Fi :_  :.  ^  . . :  - 
ful  patient  of  old.*' 

"You  are  sure  the  check  was  honor- 
ed T'  the  other  said,  as  he  examined  the 
paper  critically,  turning  it  over  and  ova*. 
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wannlv  i1m>  iiiaiiiM'i-  in  wliicli  liis  hmcl- 
lonl  liud  Immmi  slaiKU'rt'd  as  a  <r,.aspinK^ 
scoinidivl,  and  Ids  wifo  svveotly  iiss(Mited 
to  Jill  Ih'  said  of  that  individual  as  bcinji: 
a  \vvy  ;4«'nll(Mnanly  pci-son  indeed.  "I 
\s.»ndi'r.  nlyda^lin^^  if  it  is  not  because  lie 
M«i.,  lliati  aniaj^auitleuiaiW"  he  said;  and 
the  Jesuit  at  the  other  end  of  the  tabhi  did 
notiiven  winee,  and  tliouo:lit,  "  1  shouldn't 
wonder."  but,  bein;,^  too  truthful  for 
that,  HMuarUed,  instead,  ''Everybody  who 
knows  you,  d«uir,  knows  that."  And  there 
was  the  suit  threatened  a^i'aiiist  her  hus- 
banil  for  malpractice.  The  doctor  was 
actually  in  the  house,  in  his  office  in  the 
basiMnent,  when  the  virago  called  to 
threaten  him  in  re.2:ard  to  it.  It  was  a 
case  of  charity  practice,  and  well  did  the 
wife  know  how  lier  husband  would  suffer 
from  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  full  of  gratitude 
and  love  for  his  months  of  unpaid  and 
untiring  toil  I  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  had  not 
planned  any  dealing  with  it  before.  To 
such  a  woman,  with  such  an  affection  for 
her  husband,  there  was  something  in  the 
doing,  when  opportunity  came,  of  all  she 
did.  as  easy  as  is  to  an  angel  the  curve  it 
makes  in  Hying.  She  happened  to  open 
the  door,  somehow,  before  the  hostile  vis- 
itor could  ring;  she  had  the  blackmailing 
vixen  in  the  parlor  before  she  could  say  a 
word.  She  assumed  that  the  wretch  was 
as  much  a  lady  as  herself  from  the  outset. 
Only  the  Being  who  gives  us  what  to  say 
when  the  moment  comes,  whether  we 
stand  before  kings  or  blackguards,  knows 
how  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  managed  it ;  but  when 
the  intruder  had  got  home  again  it  was 
only  to  praise  the  doctor's  wife  as  a  "  raal 
lady,  if  there  iver  was  one,"  and  sudden- 
ly to  refuse  to  allow  the  affair  to  go  on 
against  their  doctor.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  that  physician  knew  nothing  about 
his  escape  from  that  much  of  sleeplessness 
and  acute  suffering. 

You  might  as  well  try  to  number  the  va- 
riations of  a  summer's  breeze  as  to  specify 
the  deeds  of  this  true  wife.  Somehow  the 
bills  never  got  to  the  husband's  eyes,  or 
the  amounts  for  beef  and  bread,  butter 
and  gas,  coal  and  coffee,  broke  in  at  least 
their  first  violence  wpon  her  bosom.  Some 
women  write  poetry;  she  put  as  much 
genius  into  economizing.  Ladies  there 
are  so  charming  as  to  conquer  even  the 
women  they  meet  in  parlors  as  well  as 
the  men ;  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  achieved  her  so- 
cial successes  over  the  Biddies  and  the 


J^ridgets  of  the  kitchen.  Not  a  syllable 
of  exasperated  brogue  ever  marred  the 
doctors  peace. 

''Wherever  I  go,"  he  said  to  liis  wife, 
"I  hear  per{)etual  complaint  of  the  serv- 
ants. I  can  see  for  mys(df  what  an  aw- 
ful trial  some  of  them  must  be.  How 
singularly  we  have  been  favored  in  our 
girls  I  They  are  so  lady-like  and  obliging 
— this  last,  Emily,  for  instance,  what  a 
good  servant  she  is  I" 

Mrs.  Dinwiddle  was  hard  put  to  it  not 
to  fib  on  this  as  on  many  like  occasions. 
Had  the  doctor  overheard  the  impudence 
which  that  same  Emily  had,  an  hour 
before,  at  least  attempted  to  give  her  mis- 
tress, he  would  have  hurried  her  out  of 
the  house  in  five  minutes,  to  have  been 
worried  about  it  for  five  weeks  afterward. 
His  estimate  of  his  very  children  would 
have  been  altered  had  it  not  been  for 
those  household  wings  which  were  not 
swifter  to  fly  than  they  were  careful  to 
cover  and  to  conceal,  for  the  love  which 
feeds  its  young  is  that  also  which  broods. 
And  oh,  the  stealthy  tread  and  the  hush- 
ing hand  upon  the  children  from  their 
birth,  and  when  they  were  sick,  lest  they 
should  wake  her  husband  I  In  the  same 
way,  why  worry  him  about  them  when 
he  was  awake,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  es- 
sential, the  solemn  fact  being  that,  ex- 
cellent physician  as  the  doctor  was,  his 
wife  was  a  far  better,  so  far  at  least  as 
her  children  and  herself  were  concerned. 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Dinwiddle  guarded  her 
husband's  sleep  I  Like  all  men  of  his 
temperament,  he  could  not  endure  loss  of 
sleep ;  added  to  long-continued  trouble,  it 
almost  crazed  him.  They  had  suffered 
much  before  John  Berrian  came,  but  his 
coming  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of 
ever-increasing  troubles,  which  even  the 
wife's  almost  omnipotent  love  could  not 
prevent.  Patients  could  not  pay.  New 
theories  of  medicine  became  popular, 
which  Dr.  Dinwiddle  abhorred  and  de- 
nounced. Political  influence  deprived 
him  of  the  charge  of  a  hospital.  A  bank 
in  which  he  had  deposited  failed.  Houses 
which  his  wife  owned  in  another  city 
stood  untenanted.  An  astute  physician, 
in  whose  plausible  manners  the  doctor 
had  trusted,  and  with  whom  he  had  form- 
ed a  temx3orary  partnership,  first  seduced 
away  his  patients,  and  then  slandered  him. 
The  richest  family  in  his  practice  went  to 
Europe.  The  details  are  not  necessary, 
for  afflictions  cluster  by  a  law  as  certain 
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as  that  which  groups  grapes  into  a  bunch, 
and  whatever  the,£olor  or  size  or  covering- 
of  his  clusters  of  Sodom,  the  deadly  fla- 
vor was  the  sa.ne.  As  the  years  passed 
along,  troubles  and  curiously  complicated 
kinds  of  trial  followed  one  upon  another. 

**  It  would  seem.  Gertrude,  "said  the  x>oor 
fellow,  one  moraiug.  after  a  sleepless  night. 
*  ■  as  if  an  infernal  skill  was  at  work  devis- 
ing unheard-of  forms  of  torture  for  us. 
And  li'hy  f  I  can  look  back  and  say  that 
I  have  as  faithfully  tried  to  do  my  full 
duty  as  I  knew  how.  Day  and  night,  in 
my  office  and  ^th  sick  people,  you  know 
how  I  have  worked." 

"Dear  Charles!"  said  his  wife,  looking 
with  ununerabie  love  at  her  husband  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  with  haggard  face. 
It  was  m^iles  upon  miles  of  such  walking 
she  had  seen  him  do  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  but  she  could  give  only  the  same 
consolation  as  so  often  before.  "Events 
"vrill  change:  there  is  a  Providence,  dear; 
only  let  us  wait.  It  is  good  both  to  hope 
and  quietly  to  wait  for  the  salvation  of — ^^' 

"  G-ertrude."  said  her  husband,  "you 
said  so  how  many  months  ago.  I  believed 
in  your  belief  in  G-c«i.  rested  on  you  in  all 
you  hoi)ed  and  prc»phesied  about  Provi- 
dence. You  know,  darling,  your  own  faith 
has  almost  failed,  even  while  you  try  so 
bravely  to  believe.  We  try  to  be  good. 
and  to  do  ail  the  good  we  caiL  and  what  is 
the  use  r  "SVe  teach  our  children  to  pray. 
and  oh.  how  you  and  I  have  prayed !  and 
what  go«>d  does  it  do  i"  and  very  much 
more  to  the  same  wild  effect,  walking  up 
and  down  like  a  caged  leopard,  pouring 
out  the  bitter  soul  which  had  fermented  in 
him  all  night,  the  yeasty  froth  of  which. 
so  to  sx)eak.  had  been  upon  his  lips.  too.  off 
and  on.  during  the  miserable  night. 

And  this  was  the  way  in  which  Gertrude 
Osborne  had  developed,  by  marrying  him. 
from  a  beautiful  girl,  overflowing  with 
health  and  happiness,  into  the  woman  she 
was.  In  truth,  it  was  from  her  husband 
that  she  had  got.  as  she  said,  her  souL  by 
being  patient  when  he  was  impatient,  hope- 
ful when  he  despaired,  believing  in  God 
and  in  him  when  he  .seemed,  and  forever, 
to  have  lost  all  faith  in  both.  The  amaz- 
ing growth  and  expansion  of  one  who  had 
been  comparatively  an  insect  with  tinted 
'wings  into  an  angel  of  God  was  by  long 
process  such  as  this.  It  had  been  gradual. 
or  it  wo'jld  have  killed  her.  but  it  had  been 
a  process  very  long  continued  now.  and 
ever  increasing  in  severity,  and  at  times 


utterly  beyond  her  strength  to  endure.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  ever-increasing  love,  too 
for  her  husband— and  .surely  the  very  sub^ 

stance  and  e^ence  of  the  soul  is  love 

she  would  long  ago  have  broken  down. 

That  explains  it  all.  In  most  things 
Dr.  Dinwiddle  was  all  that  a  woman  most 
admires  and  resi)ects  and  loves.  It  was 
not  that  he  was  handsome,  but  that  he 
was  what  is  meant  by  the  vulsrarized 
phrase,  a  gentleman:  pure  and  true,  un- 
selfish, generous,  and  loving,  full  of  aU 
refined  instincts,  as  energetic  in  his  daily 
work  as  he  was  in  every  sense  equipped 
for  it.  If  he  could  but  have  hojjed  and 
beheved  against  every  disaster :  Even,  if 
that  was  impossible,  if  he  cotdd  have  kept 
his  face  clothed  with — if  it  were  only  a 
mask  of  gladness — content  at  least  I  Of, 
if  that  demanded  more  strength  than  he 
possessed,  if  he  could  but  have  held  his 
tongue ! 

•*I  would  not  talk  so.  Gertrude."  he 
would  say  after  such  outpouring  of  de- 
spair as  blanched  her  cheeks  to  hear.  "  if  I 
did  not  know  yotir  excellent  sense,  and  I 
need  it  so.  We  have  been  so  frank  with 
each  other,  too,  that  I  have  not  a  thought 
from  you.  And  just  look  at  it :"  and  he 
would  go  over  the  weary  story  of  all  his 
struggles,  of  all  the  ever-varying  accumu- 
lation of  disasters.  untiL  wrought  up  by 
his  own  eloquence,  he  Trould  give  "way  to 
the  white  heat  of  blasphemy,  to  be  quench- 
ed only  for  the  time  by  her  tears.  Possi- 
bly the  next  day  a  break  would  c-ome  in 
the  clouds,  and  he  would  be  ten  years 
younger,  full  of  gratitude  to  God  and  to 
her,  radiant  with  hope. 

That  was  the  w^ay  this  woman  was  de- 
veloped, as  an  athlete  is.  by  lifting  and 
bearing  great  loads.  There  was  fibre  as 
of  oak.  elastic  metal  in  her  as  of  finest 
steel,  or  she  could  not  have  survived  it 
With  him,  turned  away  from  his  trou- 
bles, and  as  by  force  to  his  studies  and  his 
patients,  there  was,  if  only  temporary,  di- 
version from  trouble.  To  her  there  was 
none :  sewing  and  thinking,  caring  for 
her  children  and  thinking,  entertaining 
callers  and  thinking :  shopping,  managing 
her  servants,  economizing — the  strain  of 
steady  thinking  never  ceased.  In  spite  of 
herself  it  whitened  her  cheek,  hollowed 
temples  and  eyes,  relaxed  tone  and  muscle. 
It  was  not  the  terrible  trouble :  it  was  the 
way  the  trouble  told  on  her  husband 
Shameful  as  it  may  be  to  say.  she  was  as 
a  woman  drowTiing  who  had  also  to  bear 
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up  \\rv  hiishaiul.  as  well  us  chiklrt^n, 
u\x>\v  the  surf  rv)llinjr  over  her.  billow  on 
billow.  Ah.  how  she  clun«r  to  Gml.  kriow- 
iu^r  tluit  the  luiui  she  Iov»hI  hud  lost  his 
hist  hoUl  oil  CKhI.  suve  us  he  eluno:  to  her, 
clinjrinjr  to  tlie  last  Beiiiir  iri  ull  the  uiii- 
v>!-si«  to  wlu)in  she  could  cliugl 

The  end  came  at  last.  There  happened 
in  \)i}  a  summer  in  St.  Louis  which  was  a 
very  Hen>d  in  its  sluuofhter  of  children, 
and  no  pliysiciun  in  the  city  hud  a  wider 
practice,  especiully  uniong  that  lar^e  class 
of  parents  up  in  tifth- story  tenement- 
rcK)nis  whose  babies  burn  with  fever  and 
die  in  cradles  and  cribs  within  two  feet  of 
the  ccKikinir-stove.  L^nless  a  miracle  had 
been  wi\>ug-ht.  Dr.  Dinwiddie  could  not 
have  survived  the  unpuying"  yet  unceas- 
ing- work,  any  more  than  could  the  poor 
innt)cents  the  close  air  and  the  African 
heat.  He  was  broken  down  in  all  ex- 
cept heart  long"  before  he  at  last  yield- 
ed, and  when,  one  morning",  he  found  it 
beyond  his  ix>wer  to  get  out  of  bed,  it  was 
to  lie  there  until  he  died.  And  it  was 
strange  to  see  how,  as  by  some  long  and 
exquisitely  tempering  operation,  the  pro- 
cess of  atiliction  had  qualified  husband 
and  wife  to  endure  even  to  the  end,  when 
it  came  at  last. 

"We  hav^e  had  a  terrible  time  of  it, 
Berriun."  the  dying  physician  said  to  his 
friend,  sitting  so  tiorid  and  strong  by  his 
bedside.  "You  see  what  a  wreck  I  am. 
It  is  an  effect  w-hich  has  had  its  cause,  I 
assure  you.  I  have  tried  very  hai-d.  For 
my  life  I  can  not  see  how  I  could  have 
tried  harder  to  do  my  best.  You  know 
the  lines, 

'  Whom  unmerciful  disaster, 
Following;  fast  and  following  faster' — 

I  have  forgotten  the  rest.  No.  I  do  not 
undei-stand:  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  Nature— no  Person  of  infinite 
tenderness  anywhere ;  none,  at  least,  that 
I  can  induce  to  hear  or  care  for  me.  No- 
thing but  Nature,  and  Nature  nothing  but 
a  steady  storm,  with  now  and  then  a  flick- 
er of  sunshine.  I  wisli  I  had  been  strons: 
like  you.  If  I  could  but  have  continued, 
notwithstanding  all,  to  believe  in  God—"' 
Why.  man, ''  the  lawyer  remonstrated, 
'your  Maker  could  have  sent  you  no  an- 
gel better  than  your  wife.  How  could  He 
come  to  you  as  a  pitying  Father  and  Sav- 
iour more  visibly  than  He  does  in  her  ?" 

"You  are  right,*'  said  the  dying  man, 
'"little  as  you   know  of  her  sense  and 


sweetness,  her  million  tender  devices  and 
loving  words.  Had  I  not  leaned  on  her 
so,  I  would  have  been  stroni^r.  Oh,  Ber- 
rian,  if  I  could  have  be*'n  a  man  who  was 
less  of  a  woman  and  more  of  a  man !  I 
tell  you,  sir,"  he  Siiid.  liftino:  a  feeble  hand, 
"God  does  not,  will  not,  treat  us  as  if  we 
were  babies.  He  demands  that  we  shall 
be  men.  If  I  could  but  have  resisted 
yielding  to  despondency  from  the  outset, 
could  have  banished  the  first  shadow  from 
my  face,  have  strangled  the  earliest  sylla- 
ble of  doubt  from  my  lips,  have  trodden 
down  the  very  beginning  of  gloom  in  my 
inmost  soul!  I  have  been  weak!  weak! 
iveak  !  It  is  too  late  now.  Thank  God, 
my  life  is  insured  for  her,  and  heavily  in- 
sured. I  love  you,  darling,"  and  he  turn- 
ed to  his  wife,  weeping  silently  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  his  bed,  "and  Heaven  knows 
how  dearly  I  love  the  children ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  die.  I  am  not  fitted,  somehow, 
for  a  world  like  this — a  butterfly  in  the 
arctic  zone.  Don't  be  too  proud  of  your 
strength.  Berrian.  There  is  a  wonderful 
variety  of  men,  as  of  everything  else,  in 
this  vast,  vast 'world.  W^ho  knows? — ^I 
may  be  better  fitted  for  the  other  world 
than  you  are.  Surely  money  and  brains 
and  iron  nerves  are  not  the  most  valuable 
things  in  the  w^hole  universe.  My  weak- 
ness has  been  my  sin,  and  my  sin,  G^^r- 
trude,  has  been  against  G^d,  and  against 
God  in  you!'' 

III. 

Months  had  passed  since  the  funeral. 
;Mrs.  Dinwiddie  had  stood  almost  calmly 
beside  the  coflin,  looking-  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead.  Her  husband  had  always  re- 
mained young",  even  during  the  years  of 
storm;  and  now  he  seemed,  as  he  lay 
asleep  at  last,  no  older  than  the  day  they 
were  married.  She  stooped  and  kissed 
the  lips  whose  bitter  complaints  had  nev- 
er at  least  been  against  her.  Such  gn^ief 
stuns  beyond  all  power  of  reasoning  as 
well  as  of  feeling.  Had  the  hosts  of 
sympathizing  friends  who  had  crowded 
around  the  dead  and  herself  shown  but  a 
small  part  of  that  esteem  while  the  dead 
needed  them,  it  would  have  saved  them 
their  tears  around  the  coflin  to-day.  But 
the  widow  went  through  all  the  proprieties 
with  that  mechanical  sense  which  contin- 
ues in  the  body  when  its  sources  in  brain 
and  heart  seem  di'ied  up  forever.  And 
then  came  the  reaction — weeks  of  illness, 
months  of  weeping  night  and  day.  Then 
the  slow  ceasing  of  the  sharpness  of  sor- 
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row.  its  edge  dulled  against  the  doing  of 
household  dutiefe.  and  in  and  by  the  doing 
thereof.  Like  her  husband,  the  widow 
had  that  hunger  for  being  loved  which, 
by  its  very  nature,  characterizes  the  heart 
that  is  capable  of  greatly  loving.  Un- 
like him,  she  could  quietly  wait  for  a 
wider  and  moi'^  congenial  world  for  that. 
Until  those  tropical  realms  are  entered 
she  could  content  herself  during  this 
world's  winter  beside  her  own  fireside 
and  with  her  children. 

And  they  repaid  her  love.  Gertrude, 
the  daughter,  had  always  been  like  her 
mother,  only  less  to  her  father  in  virtue 
thereof  than  the  mother;  and  Mrs.  Din- 
widdle had  no  fears  about  her.  It  was  to 
Charles,  the  duplicate  of  his  father,  that 
she  and  her  daughter  devoted  themselves; 
and  by  developing  something  other  than 
his  emotional  nature — his  body  and  his  in- 
tellect rather — that  he  should  be  a  strong 
man,  pure  and  good,  loving  and  true; 
but  all  this  toward  being  strong. 

"Don't  depend  on  others,  Charley; 
depend  upon  yourself.  Help  othei's,  but 
never  wait  for  them  to  help  you.  Loving  ■ 
is  of  any  use"' — it  was  thus  she  would 
talk  to  him — "  only  so  far  as  it  urges  us 
on  to  know  and  to  do.  Never  whimper 
and  complain — *' 

"No,  Charley,"  his  sister  would  add: 
'  •  it  is  a  meaner  and  weaker  way  of  swear- 
ing."' 

" •  Be  a  man,  Charley,"  his  mother  would 
conclude,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  ' '  be- 
cause we  are  women,  and  we  have  no  one 
but  you." 

It  may  have  been  because  the  boy  was 
so  much  with  John  Berrian  that  he  profit- 
ed by  such  admonitions.  Whenever  the 
lawyer  could  make  a  pretense  of  it,  his 
ward.  Charley  —  for  so  the  will  of  Dr. 
Dinwiddle  had  made  the  boy — was  off 
with  him,  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  even 
riding  a  circuit  or  two  with  the  lawyer, 
who  had  now  become  a  judge.  It  was 
his  intercourse  with  the  family  which 
alone  kept  Judge  Berrian  from  becoming 
too  stern,  old  bachelor  that  he  was;  for 
the  extreme  in  his  peculiar  direction  was 
as  bad  as  that  of  his  old  classmate  in  his. 
Reputation,  large  wealth,  the  sense  of 
power — all  this  was  substantial  fare  to 
the  judge:  but  all  that  deserved  the  name 
of  enjoj'ment  he  found  in  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Dinwiddle  and  her  children. 

"I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  if  I 
■could,"  he  said  to  her,  after  she  had  con- 


sented to  become  his  wife.  ' "  I  was  a  fool 
in  making  the  mistake  I  did  about  you 
when  you  were  a  girl ;  you  could  no  more 
have  helped  growing  into  a  noble  woman 
than  a  bud  can  help  blooming  out  in  due 
time  into  a  rose.  But  you  never  could 
have  been  the  woman  you  are,  had  you 
married  me  then.  It  is  because  things 
were  as  they  were  that  you  are  to-day  the 
queen  of  all  women  to  me.  I  am  far  in- 
ferior to  him  in  everything,  Gertrude ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  desire  above  all,  and 
that  is  rest.  You  never  would  guess 
what  I  value  you  most  for.  It  is  some- 
thing more  than  beauty  and  sense,  than 
character  and  sweetness,  Gertrude." 

"You  flatter  me,  John,  and  you  did  not 
do  that  when  I  was  a  child,"  the  other  re- 
plied, looking  at  liim  with  serious  eyes. 

' '  No ;  but  I  am  telling  you  the  truth 
now,"  he  answered.  "In  some  way  it  is 
by  you  that  I  am  held  to — to  the  Being 
that  made  me.  Do  you  know,  I  am  like 
him  whom  we  both  love  so  well  in  this, 
that  at  times  it  does  seem  to  me  too  as  if 
this  world  was  wholly  left  to  itself.  To 
him  it  looked  as  if  its  Creator  had  turned 
it  over  to  unpitying  Nature,  nothing  but 
sun  or  storm,  as  the  seasons  pleased.  It 
is  worse  with  me  :  God  seems  to  have 
abandoned  the  world  to  men,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  men  who  are  either  wick- 
ed or  weak.  The  world  cares  less  and 
less  about  what  Christians  or  anybody 
else  say ;  all  it  cares  for  is  what  a  man  or 
a  woman  is.  I  ought  to  have  some  expe- 
rience of  the  world  by  this  time.  You, 
Gertrude,  are  the  only  person  alive  in  and 
by  whom  I  can  be  made  to  believe." 

There  is  little  else  to  be  added,  for  all 
the  romance  was  ended  with  the  marriage 
of  these  two.  No  children  were  born  to 
them,  and  Charles  and  his  sister  were  al- 
most as  much  to  the  judge  as  they  were 
to  his  wife.  There  are  few  wealthier  fam- 
ilies in  St.  Louis.  They  have  carriages 
and  horses,  and  summer  residences  and 
trills  to  Europe,  and  all  the  hosts  of  friends 
consequent  thereupon.  Mrs.  Berrian  has 
been  safe  for  several  years  now  from  such 
terrible  pains  as  she  once  endured,  but 
whether  she  has  had  pleasures  as  great 
as  she  used  to  enjoy,  who  can  say  ?  She 
has  the  habit  of  having  her  coachman 
drive  her  out  to  the  cemetery  very  often, 
when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and  some- 
times when  it  is  not,  and  she  spends  a 
much  longer  time  than  one  would  have 
thought  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Dinwiddle. 


A   NK\V-WOlU;i)  LEGEND. 


i  )\-  \Ur  iiiiiiiy  licnutifiil   rancics 

With  lii.liati  Ic.uvnd  \vrou,i;lil, 
11,,'  l.rnlal  (.f  Winds  mid   Walcrs 

Knfnlds  the  li!ii»i>'n"^J  lli()U.i;lil. 
ll   un-w  us  the  lorcst   blossoms, 

Wiihoul  loucli  or  tint  of  art, 
A   mrciiwood  spray  of  livinu'  Iriitli 

Fresh  out  of  iSalinr's  heart. 

In  the  lOast,  that  rcahn  of  story, 

\\  here  even  the  gods  were  born, 
\\  :is  the  fairest  of  all  the  wigwams, 

The  lodirings  of  the  Dawn  ; 
Heiiind  its  rose-red  curtains, 

In  his  lonely  majesty, 
Dwelt  the  viewless  one,  the  Heart  of  Heaven, 

Soul  of  the  azure  sky. 

lie  saw  the  new  world  lying 

Harren  and  drear  and  cold, 
Mor  voice  nor  prayer  uplifted 

To  the  morning's  gate  of  gold. 
llc>  spoke,  and  four  strong  Brothers 

From  his  breath  had  instant  birth, 
\Vho  came  as  gods  with  rushing  wings 

To  each  corner  of  the  earth. 

Of  keen  and  boundless  vision, 

And  swifter  than  eagles  are, 
One  made  liis  lodge  with  the  daybreak 

Just  under  the  morning  star. 
Jewels  of  glistening  amber 

Fastened  his  garment's  fold, 
And  his  head  w^as  crowned  with  tossing  plumes 

Yellow  as  burnished  gold. 

One  Hew  to  the  glowing  southland, 

His  garments  all  of  red. 
And  feathers  of  lurid  crimson 

Drooped  darkly  on  his  head. 
The  third  to  the  land  of  simset 

Sped  with  the  fading  light, 
And  his  lodge  was  curtained  with  ebon  shades 

For  the  slmnber  couch  of  IS^ight. 

The  last  to  the  ice-world  hastened, 

The  realm  of  the  Lord  of  Death  ; 
Snow-white  were  his  strong,  keen  pinions. 

And  pitiless  cold  his  breath. 
Then  to  and  fro  unceasing. 

Wilder  and  fiercer  still, 
Roamed  over  the  earth  these  four  great  Winds, 

Each  seeking  his  own  rude  will. 

Then  murmured  the  Heart  of  Heaven  : 
''Though  strong  these  Brothers  be. 

They  can  not  ripen  the  spring-time. 
Blossom,  nor  fruit,  nor  tree. 


1  must  give  Ihein   loving  h(;lpers. 

Who  with  wiser,  gentler  hand, 
Will  guid(!  their  aimless  ])Ovver  to  l)ring 

N(!vv  lile  to  th(;  waiting  land." 

"Come  fori! I,  ()  Falling  Water!" 

Then  a  shining  one  had  birth, 
And  in  bright  Cascade  swift  springing 

She  took  her  place  on  earth. 
"  Come  forth,  O  Beautifid  Water  !" 

And  the  grcjit  blue  Lake  was  seen. 
With  dripping  lilies  lifted  up 

On  her  breast  of  azure  sheen. 

"And  thou,  O  Water  of  Serpents!" 

In  sinuous,  gliding  grace 
Went  forth  the  queenly  River 

Unto  her  chosen  place. 
Then  called  he  the  youngest,  the  fairest: 

"Step  softly,  Water  of  Birds!" 
And  the  silver-footed  Brook  stole  out. 

Singing  songs  that  had  no  words. 

Ah  !  w^ondering,  rejoicing. 

Were  the  fierce  Brothers  four. 
The  North  Wind  sung  his  greeting 

Close  to  the  blue  Lake's  shore. 
The  East  Wind's  trunipet  music 

With  the  Cataract's  voice  was  blent ; 
And  the  West  Wind  down  the  River's  tide 

His  passionate  w^hispers  sent. 

Long  under  the  forest  branches. 

Swift-footed,  playful,  shy, 
Fair  Water  of  Birds  evaded 

The  South  Wind's  glowing  sigh. 
But  he  gave  her  the  wildwood  roses 

And  violets  for  her  wreath, 
And  a  murmur  at  last  of  sweet  response 

Stole  on  her  perfumed  breath. 

Glad  was  the  watching  Father, 

The  soul  of  the  bending  sky, 
When  he  saw  this  happy  wooing 

From  his  hidden  lodge  on  high. 
The  cloud-birds  clapped  their  pinions 

Loud  over  crag  and  plain, 
And  the  wine  they  poured  for  the  bridal  cheer 

Was  the  bountiful,  sparkling  rain. 

Now  ever  in  happy  union 

The  Winds  and  the  Waters  live. 
Blossom,  and  fruit,  and  harvest, 

And  wealth  of  the  maize,  they  give. 
And  when  from  invisible  beakers 

Dashes  the  midsummer  rain. 
They  are  keeping  the  feast  of  their  bridal  day 

With  the  wine  of  heaven  again  ! 


WILL  CARLETON. 


THE  inclination  of  a  large  part  of  the 
human  rs  )e  to  write  poetry,  and  the 
very  general  disinclination  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  read  poetry,  is  one  of  those 
phenomena  of  life  and  mind  which  await 
the  coming  philosopher.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  poetic  productiveness  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  seemingly  little 
force.  "We  never  hear  of  corners  and 
shorts  in  the  markets  of  Parnassus ;  and  a 
strike  among  the  verse-makers  would  be 
a  surprise  to  the  world :  perhaps  it  would 
also  be  a  relief.  It  is  pathetic  to  con- 
sider how  many  young  persons — and  per- 
sons, alas!  no  longer  young — are  at  this 
moment  assiduously  searching  the  cran- 
nies of  their  brains  for  available  rhymes, 
or  carefully  counting  syllables  on  their 
fingers,  in  the  construction  of  metrical 
language  which  no  mortal,  not  even  the 
much-enduring  editor,  will  in  all  human 
probability  ever  peruse.  Do  you  flatter 
yourself,  O  child  of  the  Muses,  that  it  is 
anything  more  than  a  glance  your  pretty 
jingle  receives  from  the  arbiter  of  your 
destinies  before  it  goes  down  into  that 
gulf  of  oblivion  under  his  table  termed  a 
waste  -  basket  ?  To  his  practiced  eye  a 
glance  is  assurance  enough  that  you  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  world's  enter- 
tainment. He,  too,  is  tolerably  well 
aware  that  the  world  does  not  care  for 
poetry  ;  and  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
those  brief  articles  he  prints  in  lines  of 
irregular  length,  having  capital  letters  at 
one  end  and  rhyming  w^ords  at  the  other, 
are  thrown  in  more  for  their  effect  to  the 
eye  on  the  magazine  page  than  for  any 
poetic  charm  they  may  have  for  the 
mind. 

Nor  is  this  neglect  of  poesy  confined  to 
the  prosaic  reader.  For  all  I  can  hear, 
poets  themselves  do  not  waste  much  time 
over  one  another's  productions.  ' '  I  nev- 
er read  magazine  verses,"  a  well-known 
versifier  said  to  me  the  other  day;  "in 
fact,  I  can't  read  much  poetry  anyway, 
except  my  own:  I  have  to  read  that."  I 
replied  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  poet  should 
be  fond  of  poetry.  But  he  shook  his  am- 
brosial curls:  "No,"  he  said;  "a  man 
can't  really  be  much  interested  in  what 
isn't  interesting.  The  truth  is,  poetry,  or 
what  passes  for  poetry,  is  awfully  dull." 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  dull  to  the  writers 
of  it;  and  is  it  not  consoling  to  think  that 
each  of  the  countless  host  of  verse-makers 


before  mentioned  is  sure  of  at  least  one 
admiring  reader  ? 

"What  passes  for  poetry!"     Perhaps 
that  is  the  key  of  the  difficulty.     But  it 
will  not  open  all  the  locks.     Librarians     i 
inform   me  that  Milton  and  Byron  and     i 
Wordsworth  remain  undisturbed  on  their     ! 
shelves:    only   the   student  of   literature     j 
now  and  then  brushes  off  their  accumu- 
lating dust.     Even  Mrs.  Browning,  lately     I 
so  popular— Mrs.  Browning,  with  a  free-     ' 
dom  of  poetic  diction  and  an  affluence  of 
imagery    hardly    equalled    since    Shake- 
speare—has fallen  into  neglect.     Those 
people  who  have  libraries  must  keep  the 
classics  in  their  alcoves;  so  the  works  of 
standard  poets  still  have  a  sale.     But  pub- 
lishers will  tell  you  that  the  newest  songs 
of  the  foremost  singers  find  in  this  decade 
no  such  demand  as  was  certain  to  greet 
a  volume  of  Tennyson  or  Longfellow  or 
Whittier  a  very  few  decades  ago.     Young 
people  scarcely  read  poetry  at  all,  which 
seems  a  strange  and  sorry  fact  to  such  of 
us  as  in  boyhood  or  girlhood  delighted  in 
"Tam  o'  Shanter"  or  "  Christabel,"  and 
knew  by  heart   whole   cantos  of    ' '  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Undoubtedly  one  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  is  the  increasing  influence  of  prose 
fiction,  which  supplies  the  mind  at  a  cheap 
and  easy  rate  with  the  imaginative  ele- 
ment it  craves.  But  are  not  the  poets 
themselves  partly  to  blame  that  their  con- 
stituency has  gone  over  almost  in  a  body 
to  the  story-tellers  ?  Poetry  is  forever  • 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  but  what  if,  in 
lieu  of  the  substance,  we  get  only  the 
echo  of  an  echo,  the  shadow  of  a  shade  ? 
Thought -subtlety,  word-melody,  feeds  no 
human  soul,  and  much  of  what  "passes 
for  poetry"  nowadays  is  little  else;  it  has 
been  growing  more  and  more  bloodless 
and  attenuated  until  it  appears,  like  some 
sea-birds,  mostly  feathers  and  wings,  with 
no  body  to  speak  of ;  it  lives  in  the  clouds. 
The  diction  of  the  average  modern  poet  is 
against  him.  Instead  of  expressing  clear- 
ly and  forcibly  his  thought,  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  thought  to  express, 
his  language  hangs  before  it  like  volu- 
minous loose  floating  gauze,  often  pretti- 
ly colored,  but  baffling  and  wearisome  to 
the  reader  seeking  to  grasj)  something  not 
wholly  phantasmal.  Then  there  is  the 
awkward  backing  around  for  the  rhyme 
and  metre,  which  even  the  masters  of  verse 
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i  do  not  always  avoid;  the  use  of  stale,  con 
vrutioiial  forms  of  expression,  and  that 
rrfii^^e  of  \veaUlin«,^s,  tlie  i)()etic  Ii('(^nse- 
all  so  forei;;-n  to  our  fi'esli  modern  si)eec]i  I 
No  \vond<M-  the  (hscou ratted  rea(h',r  cries 
«.ut  impatieiilly,  "If  lliis  is  j)()etry,  I've 
had  eiioui^li  of  it:"  and  turns  to  the  writer 
who  icnows  lioNV  lo  ex])ress  himself  in 
straiLrl»lf«>»*w;n'd.  lionest  fasliion. 

'rims  the  ])r(\judiee  whicli  a  multitude 
<.r  (hill  siii.u-(M-s  have  liel))od  to  raise  tells 
almost  e(|ually  ao:ainst  the  few  who  are 
not  dull.  Since  so  many  rills  of  Helicon 
are  found  to  have  miry  hottoms,  or  no 
hottoms  at  all,  travellers  resolve  to  shun 
the  rills  of  that  region  altogether.  To 
this  general  statement,  however,  there  are 
<\eei)tions,  as  there  are  to  most  rules, 
'inhere  are  poets  who  are  read.  Now  and 
then  comes  along  a  poem  so  full  of  music 
and  meaning  that  it  causes  even  the  edi- 
toi'ial  countenance  to  shine;  and  here  and 
tluM'e  a  verse-writer  succeeds  early  in  con- 
vincing the  public  that  he  at  least  has 
something  of  human  interest  to  say,  in 
terms  not  too  vague  or  metaphysical. 

So  much  said,  not  many  more  words 
seem  necessary  to  account  for  the  popu- 
larity of  Will  Carleton.  He  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  appear  at  a  time  when 
readers  were  ready  for  a  reaction  against 
the  inanities  and  over-refinements  of  con- 
temporaneous poetlings.  He  has  not  scat- 
tered his  powers  by  going  much  outside  of 
the  field  which  he  occupies  almost  alone. 
His  human  sympathies,  his  homeliness, 
his  humor,  even  some  of  his  faults  of  rude 
diction  and  defective  taste,  have  been  in 
his  favor.  The  arrows  of  criticism  will 
find  weak  spots  in  his  armor.  He  is  in- 
deed no  Achilles,  vulnerable  only  in  one 
heel,  but  exposed  to  attack  in  many  poet- 
ical feet.  The  critics  may  sneer  at  him, 
and  demonstrate  easily  enough  that  he  is 
not  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Keats,  ^vho  were 
likewise  sneered  at  in  their  day  for  not  be- 
ing somebody  else.  He  is  nevertheless  an 
established  fact,  a  writer  unlike  any  other 
past  or  present,  which  is  saying  much,  and 
one  w^hose  books  have  a  wider  circulation 
than  those  of  any  other  living  poet,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  few  masters  who  in 
their  lifetime  have  become  classics.  For 
which  reasons  a  brief  account  of  the  man 
and  liis  wa-itings  may  well  occupy  us  for  a 
page  or  tw^o. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  that  the  publication  of  "  Betsey  and  I 
are  Out''  announced  the  appearance  of  a 


new  |)oet,  in  tlie  West.  It  was  first  printed 
in  i\w.  Toledo  Blade;  and  young  authors 
who  liave  th<Mr  laurcds  as  w(dl  as  their  liv- 
ing to  gain  may  l)e  consoled  to  h^arn  tliat 
it  was  s(int  to  that  i)aper  as  a  gratuitous 
contribution.  The  writer  was  so  little 
known  that  he  did  not  deem  it  wise  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  his  venture  by 
freighting  it  with  a  fixed  price.  Its  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  phenomenal.  It 
was  copied  into  newspa])ers  all  over  the 
country;  public  readers  took  it  up,  and  it 
was  soon  heard  recited  more  or  less  badly 
from  every  lyceum  platform;  and  while 
people  were  inquiring,  "Who  is  the  au- 
thor ?"  individuals  never  heard  from  be- 
fore or  since  coolly  stepped  forward  and 
claimed  it.  Fortunately  there  were  more 
than  one  of  them,  and  they  claimed  too 
much;  they  could  not  all  have  written  it, 
except  on  some  such  theory  as  that  which 
attributes  the  works  of  a  more  illustrious 
Will  to  an  association  of  small  writers  who 
pooled  their  wits  to  make  a  great  one. 

"  Will  Carleton"  proved  to  be  no  delu- 
sive pseudonym,  but  the  real  name  of  the 
author,  of  whom  more  was  to  be  heard 
anon.  He  was  then  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  having  been  born 
on  his  father's  farm,  near  Hudson,  in  Len- 
awee County,  State  of  Michigan,  in  1845. 
He  came  of  old  English  stock,  twice  trans- 
planted, once  to  New  England,  and  again 
to  the  West,  or  what  was  the  West  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  His  father,  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Michigan,  or  "the  Michigan," 
as  it  was  then  called.  With  his  own  hands 
he  cleared  the  land  for  the  farm,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
where  his  five  children  were  born.  He 
died  soon  after  he  had  seen  the  only  one 
of  them  who  survives — the  one  in  whom 
many  hopes  must  have  centred — achieve 
a  reputation.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
worth,  and  a  useful  and  influential  citi- 
zen. The  mother,  likew^ise  of  English 
stock,  and  a  fit  companion  for  such  a  hus- 
band, is  still  living.  Will  Carleton  was 
bred  up  to  the  usual  life  of  a  farmer's  boy, 
but  his  desire  for  knowledge  soon  took 
him  out  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  aver- 
age numerous  class.  It  incited  him,  while 
still  in  the  district  school,  to  study  Latin, 
algebra,  and  geometry  at  home,  and  after- 
ward to  walk  five  miles  daily  through 
Michigan  snows  and  mud  for  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  high  school.  What 
could  be  done  with  a  hard-working  farm- 
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er's  limited  means  to  forward  his  educa- 
tion, the  father*did  ungrudgingly;  but  at 
sixteen  the  boy  began  to  help  himself  by 
teaching,  and  often  afterward  resorted  to 
that  handy  occupation  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  college  course.  He  chose 
tlie  career  of  a  journalist,  and  with  this 
in  view  entered  Hillsdale  College  in  1865. 
Graduating  in  1869,  he  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  an  agricultural  paper  in  Chicago, 
and  later  became  editor  of  the  Detroit 
WeeMy  Tribune. 

Meanwhile  something  deeper  and  wiser 
than  the  boyish  choice  was  shaping  his 
course  and  preparing  him  for  his  real  vo- 
cation. Emerson  says,  "  Do  not  choose, " 
meaning  that  we  are  to  let  the  lords  of 
life  choose  for  us.  What  they — the  spir- 
itual forces  of  society  and  the  times,  con- 
spiring with  individual  genius — chose  for 
Will  Carleton  was  something  different 
from  the  editorial  work  which  was  the 
height  of  his  early  ambition. 

During  his  "Junior"  vacation,  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  he  wrote  at  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois, a  poem  for  the  political  campaign, 
entitled  "Fax."     For  an  impartial  test  of 
its  merits,  and  perhaps  also  to  save  him- 
self from  humiliation  in  case  of  failure, 
he  first  read  it  to  an  audience  in  a  neigh- 
boring town   where   he   was   unknown. 
Only  about  a  dozen  persons  were  present, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that,  instead  of  com- 
peting for  front  seats,  they  exhibited  some 
wariness  in  keeping  near  the  door,  from 
which  escape  from  too  heavy  an  infliction 
of  poetry  might  be  possible  without  dis- 
turbing the  meeting.     So  far  from  quiet- 
ly stealing  away,  however,  they  remained 
to  tender  the  reader  a  vote  of  thanks,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  poem  was  not  only 
repeated   the   next    night  to   a   crowded 
house,  but  became  widely  popular  through- 
out the  campaign.      Such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work  as  a  lecturer  and  reciter 
of  his  own  poems,  which  before  long  be- 
gan to  absorb  a  large  share  of  his  time 
and  energies,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
to  the  present  time.     At  his  graduation, 
in   1869,  he   delivered  his   poem,  "Rifts 
in  the  Clouds,"  which  was  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  people  and  press  of  the  State ; 
and  he  wrote  for  Decoration -day,  1870, 
"Cover  them  Over,"  which  has  been  re- 
cited or  sung  on  Decoration-days  all  over 
the  country  ever  since. 

Meanwhile  he  printed  some  short  poems 
in  newspapers;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
appearance  of   "Betsey  and  I  are  Out," 


early  in  1871,  that  he  became  extensively 
known.  That  popular  poem  was  repro- 
duced with  illustrations  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  to  which  he  shortly  afterward 
contributed  its  sequel,  "How  Betsey  and 
I  Made  Up,"  which,  unlike  most  sequels, 
was  not  a  weak  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal, but  a  continuation  of  the  story, 
written  with  the  same  humor,  sincerity, 
and  force.  From  that  time  his  reputa- 
tion was  so  secure  that  he  himself  could 
not  check  it  by  writing  carelessly  or  writ- 
ing too  much.  "Betsey"  was  quickly 
followed  up— perhaps  too  quickly— by 
other  pieces  of  a  similar  character,  and 
the  result  was  a  collection  of  them,  with 
some  of  his  earlier  productions,  in  the 
volume  entitled  Farm  Ballads,  publish- 
ed, with  popular  illustrations,  in  1873. 
This  was  Will  Carleton's  first  book,  with 
the  exception  of  a  thin  volume  of  boyish 
poems  printed  at  his  own  expense  several 
years  before,  but  now  long  out  of  print, 
the  last  of  the  edition  being  "exhausted," 
he  tells  us,  by  the  Chicago  fire. 

He  had  already,  in  1872,  retired  from 
editorial  work,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  authorship,  study,  and  travel.  Farm, 
Ballads  met  with  an  enormous  sale  for  a 
volume  of  poems ;  and  in  1875  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  Far^n  Legends,  a  similar  col- 
lection, which,  while  i^resenting  fewer 
striking  points  than  its  predecessor,  con- 
tained many  characteristic  pieces,  and  was 
hardly  less  successful.  A  year  later  ap- 
peared Young  Folks'  Centennial  Rhymes^ 
which  bears  evidences  of  having  been 
written  in  haste,  and  has  hardly  more 
than  the  poor  excuse  of  timeliness  for  hav- 
ing been  written  at  all.  In  1881  follow- 
ed the  third  of  the  ' '  Farm"  series,  Farm 
Festivals,  comprising  several  of  his  best 
ballads  and  tales  in  verse,  together  with 
some  not  so  good,  the  whole  connected 
by  a  sort  of  machinery  which  could  have 
been  spared — narrative  verse  that  reminds 
one  of  the  patches  of  clay  used  to  stop  the 
chinks  between  timbers  of  an  old-fashion- 
ed backwoods  house. 

The  leading  poem  of  iYi^Farm  Ballads, 
and  the  one  which  served  to  give  the  book  i 
its  sudden  and  immense  popularity,  is  the 
two  parts  of  "Betsey":  a  truly  dramatic 
composition,  the  story  being  told  by  the 
principal  personage,  who  lets  us  fully  into 
his  own  character,  and  also  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  that  other  important  personage, 
his  wife.  He  comes  to  the  lawyer,  it  will 
be  remembered  —  for  who  has  not  read 
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lli(«  ixM'rn  ?  -wiili  a  roqnost  Uuii  ho  will 
draw  u|)  papci-s  for  a  k'j,^al  sei)arMli()n  \h\- 
lw(«.n  liiiii  and  Botsoy,  thoy  liaviu^- 
'M^ivrd  loo-,.!!,,.,.''  thai  thoy  ^'cairt  novor 
;i-irc."  Tlicrc  is  no  i)r('i)oiid(Taiinff  fault 
oil  rilhcr  sidr.  l)ut. 

"W.'sr  l.ct'ii  u-K>itluMin<;  tlii^  f«>r  years,  a  little  at 
a   time." 

Tlicn'  \v;is  M  dillViviH'o  of  crocd  in  the 
lirst  place: 

"  We  atL;'<'(l  the  tliiiij;  at  breakfast,  we  ar.^'ed  tlie 
tliiii;;  at   tea, 
All. I  the  more  we  arg'ed  the  (luestioii,  the  more 
w(»  didn't  ai^Tce." 

TIhmi  other  causes  of  difference  arose,  and 
nei^^hhors  came  in  "to  help  the  thing 
aK)nn"; 

"  And  I  have  been  thiidcin'  and  thinkin',  the  whole 
of  the  winter  and  fall, 
It    I  ean't  live  kind  with   a  woman,  why,  then  I 
won't  at  all." 

But  now  conies  out  the  man's  real  ten- 
derness and  g-enerosity  of  nature,  which 
wt^  can  see  lias  been  veiled  from  Betsey 
by  many  exasperating  briers  of  faults;  he 
will  give  her  half  of  everything,  and  more 
than  half,  for  she  has  deserved  it  by  years 
of  faithfulness.  She  has  nursed  him  in 
sickness,  and  kept  his  house  neat  and  com- 
fortable ; 

"  And  I  don't  complain  of  Betsev,  or  any  of  her 
aets, 
E.xeeptin'  when  we've  quarrelled,  and  told   each 
other  facts." 

He  will  carry  the  paper  to  her,  then  sell 
out  and  go  away;  but  when  he  dies  he 
wishes  to  be  brought  home,  and  laid  un- 
der the  maples  which  he  pla^nted  years 
ago ; 

"And  when   she  dies  I  wish  that  she   would  be 

laid  by  me, 
And,  lyin'  together  in  silence,  perhaps  we  will 

agree ; 
And  if  ever  we  meet  in  heaven,  I  wouldn't  think 

it  qiieer 
If  we  loved   each  other  the   better  because  we 

quarrelled  here." 

In  the  second  part  he  returns  and  re- 
lates to  the  lawyer  how,  as  he  thought 
over  the  trouble  on  his  lonely  way  home 
that  night,  his  resentment  weakened,  while 
his  recollection  of  all  Betsey's  goodness 
and  kindness  became  strong,  till  he  grew 
miserably  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and 
concluded  that  he  had  been  most  to  blame. 

But  he  was  proud  and  obstinate. 

"  And  I  set  my  teeth  together,  and  vowed  I'd  see  it 
through." 


After  eating  tlie  excellent  supper  which 
h(^  liiids  awaiting  him,  or  trying  to  eat  it, 
he  gav(^  her  tiu^  pfiper  to  read. 

"And  after  she'd  r<;ad  a  little  she  give  my  arm  a 

touch, 
And  kindly  said  she  was  afraid  I  was  'lowin'  her 

too  much  ; 
Hut  when  she  was  throni^h,  she  went  for  me,  her 

face  a-streamin'  witli  tears, 
And  kissed  me  for  the  lirst  time  in  over  twenty 

years." 

So  they  made  up  their  quarrel. 

"And  she  said  in  regards  to  heaven,  we'd  try  and 
learn  its  worth 
hy  startin'  a  branch  establishment  and  runnin'  it 
here  on  earth." 

Such  are  the  homely  elements  of  this 
simple  and  natural  poem,  which,  without 
any  strong  imaginative  strokes,  or  the 
least  apparent  effort  for  effect,  goes  home 
to  the  heart  wdth  a  directness  which  many 
l^oets  of  loftier  strain  might  well  study 
and  emulate. 

In  "Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor-house,'^ 
also  one  of  the  Farm  Ballads,  the  sup- 
posed speaker  portrays  her  own  character 
Avith  the  same  dramatic  fidelity  which  we 
have  noticed  in  "  Betsey ,"  although  the 
story  itself  is  not  by  any  means  so  agree- 
able, nor  the  treatment  so  genial.  We  see 
the  old  woman  of  seventy,  full  of  grief,  and 
burning  wdth  a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  but 
with  a  heart  too  tough  to  break,  "trudg- 
ing her  weary  way"  to  the  poor-house, 
leaving  behind  her  the  home  of  the  once 
favorite  son,  which  has  grown  too  small 
for  his  old  mother  since  he  took  to  himself 
a  smart  young  wife. 

"  She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an'  hadn't  a  pleasant 

smile ; 
She  was   quite  conceity,  and  carried  a  heap    o' 

style  ; 
But  if  ever  I  tried  to  be  friends,  I  did  with  her, 

I  know ; 
But  she  w^as  hard  and  proud,  and  I  couldn't  make 

it  go." 

Yet  while  she  is  far  from  admitting  that 
it  is  so,  the  whole  tone  of  her  complaint, 
with  here  and  there  a  partial  glimpse  she 
gives  us  into  her  character,  shows  us  that 
the  grim  old  mother-in-law  must  have 
been  herself  somew^hat  hard  to  live  with. 
This  is  skillfull}-  managed,  however,  and 
our  x^ity  for  the  outcast  is  not  lessened  by 
the  suspicion  that  there  are  causes  in  her- 
self why  she  is  not  welcome  in  the  home 
of  her  children.  It  is  altogether  a  firmly 
drawn,  truthful,  consistent  picture,  the  ef- 
fect of  wiiich  hardly  needed  to  be  softened 
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by  its  companion  piece,  "Over  the  Hills 
from  the  PoQi::»house."  In  this  turns  up 
the  bad  stick  of  the  family — 

"  Splintered  all  over  with  dodges  and  tricks, 
Known  as  '  the  worst  of  the  deacon's  six' " — 

who  frankly  tells  us  what  a  scapegrace  he 
has  been: 

"  An'  when,  one  dark  an'  rainy  night, 
A  neighbor's  horse  went  out  of  sight, 
They  hitched  on  me  as  the  guilty  chap 
That  carried  one  end  of  the  halter  strap : 
An'  I  think  myself  that  view  of  the  case 
Wasn't  altogether  out  of  place." 

Yet,  when  he  hears  that  his  old  mother  is 
in  the  poor-house,  he  has  a  ' '  resurrection 
straightway,"  having  been  thought  dead 
by  the  family ;  he  hastens  to  take  her  out 
and  restore  her  to  her  old  home,  which  he 
has  first  bought  and  fitted  up  for  her,  ' '  as 
of  old,"  to  be  as  much  a  surprise  to  her  as 
his  resurrection  and  the  reformation  of 
his  character,  the  whole  being  brought 
about  in  a  manner  almost  too  lightly  ma- 
gical to  be  in  keeping  with  the  hard  real- 
ism of  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 

The  most  ambitious  of  Mr.  Carleton's 
efforts,  as  it  is  one  of  the  longest,  is  ' '  The 
First  Settler's  Story,"  in  Farm  Festivals. 
The  opening  lines  remind  one  somewhat  of 
Lowell's  "  Sunthin'  in  the  Pastoral  Line," 
and  the  humorous  tone  of  them  does  not 
prepare  us  for  the  tragedy  that  follows; 
but  the  story  is  strong  and  affecting,  nev- 
ertheless. The  life  of  the  young  couple 
in  the  lonely  clearing,  refreshingly  novel 
at  first,  but  soon  growing  wearisome  and 
monotonous,  the  gradual  change  which 
creeps  over  the  wife,  pining  for  society, 
yet  trying  to  hide  from  her  husband  that 
she  pines,  its  effect  on  him,  stirring  at 
first  his  pity  and  affectionate  concern, 
then  by  degrees  his  impatience,  and  final- 
ly his  anger  and  contempt — all  this  is 
told  by  the  man  himself  with  those  natu- 
ral and  truthful  touches  which  appeal  to 
every  heart : 

"  I  looked  on  her  with  daily  lessening  favor, 
For   what   I   knew   she    couldn't   help,  to    save 

her.  .  .  . 
Then  there'd  a  misty,  jealous  thought  occur. 
Because  I  wasn't  earth  and  heaven  to  her.  .  .  . 
Some  kind  caress,  some  little  petting  ways, 
Commenced  a-staying  m  on  rainy  days^ 

Then  came  the  unjust  word,  spoken  in 
wrath,  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
which  destroyed  her  life  and  his  peace.  A 
strong  and  affecting  story,  as  we-  have 
said,  containing,  like    the    most   of    Mr. 


Carleton's  productions,  a  useful  lesson, 
and  abounding  in  those  expressive  home- 
ly metaphors  his  pen  is  constantly  drop- 
ping, of  which  the  line  we  have  italicized 
is  a  felicitous  example. 

The  same  qualities  of  humor  and  truth 
and  tenderness,  half  hidden  under  a  quaint 
and  often  rough  exterior,  appear  in  Mr. 
Carleton's  other  works,  and  notably  in 
his  best.  In  quiet,  effective  touches  and 
thoroughness  of  workmanship  he  has 
done  nothing  finer  than  "  Our  Travelled 
Parson,"  known  to  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine,  and  reproduced  in  Farm  Festi- 
vals. There  is  all  through  it  a  twinkle 
of  most  gentle  laughter,  which  is  some- 
times hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
twinkle  of  "tears  looking  out  of  win- 
dow," the  exquisite  blending  of  humor 
and  pathos  showing  how  near  the  two 
are  akin.  The  announcement  to  the  old 
parson  that  he  is  to  be  sent  abroad  by  his 
people  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
worn  out  in  their  service,  his  return,  ro- 
tund and  ruddy,  and  the  way  he  repays 
their  kindness  by  bringing  back  Europe 
and  Palestine  to  them  in  his  sermons — 
all  this  is  in  Mr.  Carleton's  happiest 
manner. 

"  There  wasn't  any  subject  to  explain  in  all  cre- 
ation 

But  he  could  go  to  Europe  and  bring  back  an 
illustration ; 

So  we  crowded  out  to  hear  him,  quite  instruct- 
ed and  delighted ; 

'Twas  a  picture-show,  a  lecture,  and  a  sermon, 
all  united ; 

And  my  wife  would  rub  her  glasses,  and  se- 
renely pet  her  Tesfc'ment, 

And  whisper,  'That  'ere  ticket  was  a  splendid 
good  investment.'  " 

But  after  a  while  his  hearers  rather  tire  of 
travel,  and  desire  to  settle  down  at  home — 

"  To    develop    home    resources,    with    no    foreign 

cares  to  fret  us, 
Using  house-made  faith  more  frequent — but  our 

parson  wouldn't  let  us  ... . 
He  slighted  our  soul-sorrows,  our  spirits'  aches 

and  ailings. 
To  get  the  cargo  ready  for  his  regular  Sunday 

sailings .... 
And  '  I  wish  to  all  that's  peaceful,'  said  one  f ree- 

expressioned  brother, 
'  That    the   Lord   had  made   one   cont'neut,  an' 

then  never  made  another' .... 
And  the  sinners  got  to  laughing ;  and  that  fin'ly 

galled  and  stung  us 
To  ask  him.  Wouldn't  he  kindly  once  more  settle 

down  among  us  ?" 

Heart-broken  to  find  himself  and  his  fa- 
vorite topics  become  a  weariness  to  his 
flock,  the  good  old  soul  droops,  and  be- 
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fore  long  sets  off  on  another  and  longer 
journey, 

"  In  that  wonder-land  whence  tickets  are  not  issued 
for  returning." 

This  heautifnl  and  tender  poem  has  a 
heautiful  and  tender  close,  as  is  fitting; 
and  after  carefully  re-reading  it  we  are  in- 

VoL  LX VIII.— No.  406.— 36 


clined  to  rank  it  as  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect piece  which  the  author  has  produced. 
In  "Eliphalet  Chapin's  Wedding"  he 
has  shown  what  he  can  do  in  a  broadly 
comic  vein.  But  for  a  few  of  those  loose 
ends  w^iich  are  often  left  to  annoy  us  in 
even  his  best  w^ork,  "Eliphalet"  would  as 
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surely  be  a  source  of  lasting  satisfaction  as 
lie  is  of  present»niirtli.  The  author  knows 
well  the  value  of  the  humorous  under-state- 
ment,  and  Iila  never  used  it  more  effect- 
ively than  here.  Eliphalet  yokes  his 
oxen  and  starts  off  to  marry  and  bring 
home  his  wife,  but  meets  with  mishaps — 
first,  his  wedding  garments  parting  "in 
an  inconvenient  place." 

*'  But  he  pinned  them  up,  with  twinges  of  occasional 
distress, 
Feehng  that  liis  wedding  wouldn't  be  a  carnival 
of  dress : 

'  Haw,  Buck ! 
Gee,  Bright ! 
Derned  pretty  mess !' 
Xo,    Eliphalet    was    not    strictly    a    spectacular 
success." 

It  is  the  world  of  the  comic  we  are  in, 
and  we  have  only  laughter  for  the  poor 
wight's  misfortunes,  even  when  the  doors 
of  his  affianced  are  slammed  in  his  face ; 
and  yet  the  author  might  have  forborne 
to  tell  us  that  she  eloped  that  day  with  ' '  a 
swarthy  Indian  buck.''  There  is  nothing 
comic  in  that  ;  our  feelings  are  rather 
shocked  by  it  ;  and  it  is  one  of  tliose 
things  which  the  offended  artistic  sense  is 
prone  to  lay  up  against  an  author. 

That  his  pages  are  plentifully  strewn 
with  faults  of  this  nature,  and  with  others 
more  or  less  serious,  it  must  in  frankness 
be  confessed.  His  verses,  when  not  lifted 
by  the  inspiring  influence  of  his  theme, 
have  a  sad  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
something  very  like  doggerel,  and,  ceas- 
ing to  be  funny,  become  flat.  Annoyed 
by  the  discords,  of  which  he  seems  to  be 
unconscious,  we  find  ourselves  constantly 
wishing  that  he  would  tighten  up  his 
strings.  By  far  too  large  a  part  of  his 
poetry  is  the  product  of  his  industry  rath- 
er than  of  his  genius ;  and  yet  one  feels 
that  he  has  not  been  industrious  enough 
in  perfecting  the  outward  form  of  his 
most  vital  creations.  When,  in  the  ' '  Cen- 
tennial Rhymes,"  he  makes  the  British 
General  Gage  say  to  the  Boston  boys, 

''  If  to  spoil  your  peace  they  do  not  cease, 
I  will  punish  my  soldiers  sore," 

we  are  depressed,  but  not  much  disturbed, 
since  so  much  of  the  book  is  pitched  in 
that  key.  But  the  bad  lines  in  his  good 
poems  are  more  conspicuously  out  of  place, 
as  when  he  allows  the  "  First  Settler"  to 
say  of  his  young  wife : 

"  With  no  desire  mi/  glorrj  for  to  rob, 
She  used  to  stan'  around  and  boss  the  job :" 


which  exhibits  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  the  backwoods  idiom,  employed  in  the 
poem,  and  that  feeble  inverted  diction 
used  by  no  living  creature  on  this  planet 
except  your  manufacturer  of  weak  con- 
ventional verse.  Certainly  no  first  set- 
tler, either  in  word  or  work,  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse  in  that  ineffectual  fash- 
ion. Phrases  are  often  forced  out  of  their 
natural  order  by  strong  writers  with  strik- 
ing effect,  but  when  this  is  too  obviously 
done  for  the  mere  sake  of  rhyme  and 
metre,  and  done  often,  the  expression 
never  gaining  thereby,  but  always  losing 
in  force,  a  want  of  power  is  betrayed  which 
causes  the  heart  to  sink.  License  of  that 
sort,  miscalled  "  poetical, "  and  the  use  of 
such  abbreviations  as  ^neath  and  ne'er  and 
o'ei^  though  regarded  by  some  as  the  prop- 
er ear-marks  of  poetry,  which  might  fail 
of  recognition  without  them,  are  growing 
less  and  less  common  with  vigorous  writ- 
ers, and  are  beginning  to  be  discarded  alto- 
gether by  some  as  unfitting  the  fresh  mod- 
ern treatment  of  living  modern  themes. 
They  are  especially  out  of  place  in  dialect 
pieces,  for  though  we  may  agree  that  a 
rough  or  uncultured  character  shall  speak 
in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  we  demand  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  art  as  shall  make  his  utter- 
ance seem  to  flow  naturally  into  tliose 
channels  without  sacrificing  its  idiomatic 
consistency;  and  when  he  falls  into  such 
expressions  as, 

"  Givin'  was  somethhi''  he  ne'er  would  learn ;" 
"  I  held  my  own  opinion,  and  Betsey  another  had ^ 
"  Which  often  a  han'some  jpictur"  to  a  hungry  per- 
son makes  ;" 

"And  now  I'm  mostly  done,  my  story's  o'c?*," 

a  reader  need  not  be  morbidly  sensitive  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere. 

However,  the  author  of  Farm  Ballads 
is  to  be  judged  not  by  his  faults,  but  by 
his  merits,  w^hicli  shine  through  them  like 
clear  flame  through  some  indispensable 
smoke.  He  is  young  yet,  and  we  shall 
look  to  see  the  flame  grow  stronger  and 
brighter,  and  the  smoke  more  and  more 
evanescent,  in  the  work  that  awaits  him 
in,  as  we  trust,  a  long  and  happy  and  la- 
borious future.  Whole  choirs  of  poets 
may  be  named  who  can  weave  pretty  fan- 
cies and  sing  pleasant  songs,  to  one  who 
has  his  rare  gift  of  finding  the  springs  of 
universal  human  interest  in  the  common- 
est subjects,  and  of  touching  at  once  the 
sources  of  smiles  and  tears.  His'  range  is 
not  extensive :  the  character  sketch,  having 
something  of  a  story  involved,  treated  in 
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a  naturalistic  way.  willi  !•  quaintMcss  and 
Hcniality  all  Ins  own  this  is  Hk^  prov- 
ince in  uliicli  Ins  powers  app<'ai'  nniqiie 
and  stron;^-.  and  in  this  he  has  every  iii- 
(Incciiienl  to   concentrate    them.      Let   us 


liope  that  lie  will  not  lieiieeforth  ^ive  too 
inueli  tinic!  to  "  platforni  work,"  hut  that 
liis  recent  inarriaj^e  and  settlement  in  the 
East  (Brooklyn,  Lon^  Island)  will  incite 
him  to  fresh  poetical  activity. 


HINTS  ON  DOMESTIC  DECOKATIOX. 


II 


.\LLK(  1\'S  sayinu',  '"There  is  nothing 
so  (lisheart(>nin^-  as  any  a])proach  to 
conteinpoi-ary  fame/'  is  recalled  by  the 
extraordinary  exertions  that  have  of  late 
heen  inad(»  to  form  the  ])opular  taste  in 
(lecoi-ative  ai't.  The  extravag-ance,  and 
the  incongruity  with  our  habits  and  cus- 
tonis,  of  much  that  has  recently  been  done 
in  the  nanu'  of  art,  often  make  a  reaction 
setMu  prohal)le  that  shall  express  itself  by 
intolerance  of  luxurious  s])lendor. 

Ideas  in  art  ai'e,  according*  to  circum- 
stances and  individual  capacity,  plastic, 
clu'omatic,  nuisical,  literary,  etc.,  etc. ;  and 
while  two  individuals  may  receive  widely 
ditVerent  imi)ressions  from  the  same  occur- 
rence, or  may  form  distinct  ideas  under 
similar  circumstances,  artistically  speak- 
ing the  circumstances  or  the  occurrence 
are  of  no  sort  of  importance,  while  the  in- 
dividual impression  is  the  foundation  of 
art.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  painter  to 
believe  that  everything  can  not  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  his  specialty;  for  a 
sculptor,  that  he  can  not  model  on  any 
idea;  but  the  success  of  the  artist's  every 
effort  must  largely  depend  on  the  relation 
between  his  idea  and  his  process. 

How  much  bad  poetry  could  have  been 
readable  prose,  and  how  many  dreary  pic- 
tures could  be  forcibly  preached  !  The 
literary  artist  has   one  great  advantage 


over  his  brothers  of  the  brush  and  chisel, 
that  he  has  only  one  process;  his  choice 
of  form  may,  of  course,  be  happy  or  un- 
fortunate, but  there  is  no  further  responsi- 
bility; the  same  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  type 
will  ahvays  serve. 

Decorative  artists  are  more  hemmed  in 
by  technical  considerations  than  any  oth- 
ers, from  the  necessity  of  availing  them- 
selves of  all  processes,  while  their  work  is 
in  its  nature  based  upon  that  of  others, 
which  they  may  modify  more  or  less,  but 
must  accept  as  controlling  all  they  attempt. 
They  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  in 
interior  decoration,  even  of  ordinary  liv- 
ing apartments,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  architect — but  not  more  so  than  he  is 
at  theirs. 

In  most  rooms,  as  we  find  them,  some 
treatment  is  necessary  to  modify  a  defect 
in  proportion,  because  even  where  the 
question  has  been  well  considered  in  the 
building-,  the  floor  joists  must  be  set  on 
one  level,  and  this  is  determined  by  the 
most  important  rooms  on  each  floor,  leav- 
ing the  other  rooms  in  faulty  proportion 
of  length  and  wddth  to  height.  The  most 
universally  recognized  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  height  of  a  room  is  the  sum  of 
half  the  width  and  the  square  root  of  the 
length.  The  adoption  of  this  rule  results 
in  bringing  the  angle  formed  by  the  ceil- 
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ing"  and  wall  just  within  the  angle  of 
vision  of  a  person  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  without  raising  the  eyes; 
but  of  course  the  rule  can  only  be  strict- 
ly observed  in  one  room  on  each  floor, 
unless  a  double  tier  of  joists  is  set  above 
the  smaller  rooms,  or  unless  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  the  floors  of  rooms  in  the 
same  story  on  different  levels,  either 
course  involving  difficulty  and  expense. 
There  is  no  defect  in  proportion  that 
can  not  be  modified  in  more  than  one 
way ;  that  is  to  say,  to  assert  that  a  room 
is  too  high  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  is  either  not  wide  enough  or  not  long 
enough,  or  both  ;  so  that  in  treating  a 
room  with  a  view  to  modifying  its  ap- 
parent proportion,  the  treatment  that  is 
most  convenient  may  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  in  almost  any  instance;  to 
apparently  shorten  a  room  being  the 
same  as  to  apparently  increase  its  width 
and  height,  to  apparently  widen  it  being 
the  same  as  decreasing  the  length  and 
height,  and  so  on.  Thus  six  remedies 
are  at  hand,  one  or  two  of  which  will 
suffice,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
make  a  room  appear  higher,  lower, 
wider,  narrower,  longer,  or  shorter. 

To  make  a  room  appear  higher,  the 
plane  surface  of  the  ceiling  should  be  de- 
creased by  the  mouldings  of  the  cornice, 
by  panels,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  by 
bands  of  color  j)erforming  the  same  of- 
fice. A  vertical  system  of  line  should 
be  adopted  in  mural  decoration,  and  the 
mantel  should  be  low. 

To  make  a  room  appear  loicer,  exactly 
the  opposite  treatment  should  be  adopt- 
ed ;  that  is,  to  increase  the  plane  ceiling, 
adopt  a  horizontal  system  of  mural  dec- 
oration, with  a  dado  and  a  high  mantel. 

To  make  a  room  appear  ivider  is  ac- 
complished to  a  certain  extent  by  mak- 
ing it  appear  lower;  but  where  this  is 
undesirable,  or  where  it  is  insufficient, 
the  effect  can  be  reached  by  adopting  a 
mural  decoration  on  a  graduated  scale 
of  form,  decreasing  upward,  so  that  two 
or  more  patterns  at  the  top  similar  to 
those  at  the  foot  are  found  to  occupy 
the  same  space  as  one  at  the  foot,  and 
this  etfect  can  be  much  increased  by  a 
gradation  of  color  upward  from  dark  to 
light. 

To  make  a  room  appear  narrower  is 
accomplished  to  a  certain  extent  by  mak- 
ing it  appear  higher;  but  where  this  is 
undesirable  or  insufficient  the  eflPect  can 
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ly  (liMwn  liiv^rr  path-iii  in  stroii^^ 
«M»|nr  foi-  mural  drcoi'al  i<ni. 

To  iM;ik«'Ji  room  ai^hhv  lotujcr 
IS  lo  ;iii  «'Xt('iit  aci'omplishrd  hy 
making-  it  appear  lower  and  nar 
rower;  Imt.  w  liei'(^  tliese,  ai'e  un 
tl«'siral)le  or  insiillieient,  llie  ef- 
I'et't  may  he  ohtaiiied  l)y  decreas- 
inLT  tl»<'  scale  and  slnMiu^th  of 
<'(>l»»r  of  the  mural  decoration 
adopted  at  the  ends. 

To  make  m  room  appear  s/torf- 
rr  is  accomplished  to  an  extent 
hy  making-  it  appear  wider  and 
liit^dier;  hut  tlie  elfect  can  he 
achieved  hy  incroa.sinj^  the  scale 
and  striMiutli  of  color  of  the  mu- 
i-al  lU^coration  adopted  at  the 
ends.  • 

Any  of  these  effects  can  be 
modi  lied  or  increased  by  the 
treatment  of  the  floor  surface, 
whether  hy  carpets,  rugs,  paint- 
ed hoards,  or  by  parquet  floor- 
ing, lines  running  across  a  room, 
or  rugs  laid  down  at  intervals, 
having  the  effect  of  shortening, 
and  consequently  to  an  extent 
of  heightening  and  widening,  a 
room.  Lines  running  in  the 
length  increase  this  dimension, 
and  to  an  extent  reduce  the 
height  and  width.  A  polished 
floor  increases  the  apparent 
height  of  an  apartment  by  re- 
flecting all  vertical  lines  and  pro- 
longing them. 

These  are  the  main  devices  for 
modifying    proportion    without 
actual  alteration,  and  the  extent 
to  whicli  any  should  be  used  must 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  the 
defect.     In  many  instances  seri- 
ous defects  may  be  cured  by  a 
little  judicious  carpentry,  such 
as  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
heig'ht    or    width    of    doors    or 
windows.      Where  the  window^s 
are  too  high,  or  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  continue  an  unbroken 
horizontal  line,  a  transom  bar  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  window-frame,  affording 
an    opportunity   for   stained  -  glass   lights 
above,  and  the  usual  sashes  or  casements 
below. 

The  panelling  of  doors  may  be  also  made 
to  assist  any  scheme,  long  unbroken  pan- 
els having  the   effect  of  increasing  the 
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Fig.  4. 


height  of  the  door,  and  a  number  of  hori- 
zontal panels  having  the  opposite  effect. 

The  mantel  and  fire-place  is  usually  the 
most  difficult  problem,  and  if  it  is  of  the 
stock  pattern,  and  can  not  be  removed  and 
replaced,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of 
doing  anything  better  than  lighting  a 
good  fire,  w^hose  cheerful  blaze  may  at- 
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-Mural  Decoration  with  one  Square 
Stencil. 

tract  attention,  and  as  far  as  possible  make 
one  forget  the  cast-iron  arch  and  cold  thin 
slabs. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  ordinary  room 
just  as  the  builder  left  it,  with  all  its  ^ 
defects,  and  Fig.  2  suggests  some  im- 
provement in  its  proportions  by  a 
few  simx^le  lines,  the  rooms  being 
identical,  and  the  lines,  panels  over 
doors,  etc.,  being  added. 

Mural  decoration  can  be  consid- 
ered in  respect  to  each  of  the  two 
methods  of  producing  decorative 
effects ;  i.  e. ,  forms  in  relief  and  forms 
drawn  on  flat  surfaces.  The  former 
is  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  this  es- 
say, as  in  general  the  question  is  one 
of  paint,  wall-papers,  and  stuffs,  and 
these  become  sufficiently  various  for 
all  domestic  purposes  with  the  aid  of 
color.  The  fundamental  question, 
however,  is  one  of  distribution  of 
space,  and  drawing  as  a  basis  for  the 
choice  of  material  and  the  employ- 
ment of  color. 

The  system  of  line  in  a  design  for 
mural  decoration  should  be  in  fur- 
therance of  the  modification  of  pro- 
portion required,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  treatment  of  the  wall 
surface  will  be  sufficient  in  itself  to 
modify  the  proportion.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  a  design  in  wall- 
paper, fabric,  or  paint  may  be  verti- 
cal, horizontal,  or  merely  graceful 
and  flowing,  and  any  one  of  these 
characteristics  may  be  embodied  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  design.  This 
principle  being  determined,  the  next 


in  order  is  whether  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration it  is  desirable  to  preserve  an  ef- 
fect of  flat  surface  upon  which  the  design  is 
described,  or  to  destroy  this  effect  by  suo-- 
gesting  depth,  the  last  treatment  tendiiig 
to  enlarge  the  room,  while  the  first  de- 
fines its  limits.  Fig.  3  is  a  design  of  this 
last  description,  and  the  gradation  of 
form  in  scale  tends  to  increase  the  appar- 
ent width  of  the  room.  Fig.  4  is  a  design 
that  is  intended  to  be  neutral  in  its  effect 
upon  the  proportion  of  a  room,  the  strong 
dado  and  deep  frieze  tending  to  counter- 
act the  vertical  tendency  of  the  main  sur- 
face. At  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the 
dado  as  compared  with  the  frieze  would 
have  a  widening  effect,  which,  however, 
could  be  counteracted,  if  desirable,  by  the 
treatment  adopted  in  texture  or  nature  of 
surface  and  in  color. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  purchase 
wall-^mper  embodying  the  system  of  line 
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iind  in  such  <'as('S  two 

to     COVCI' 
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allcniativcs    rcjiiain 

ihr  wall    willi    soiim^    laln'ic 

ii-«-(').    if    the    (Ir 
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,siiT(l  pattern 

paint  on  the  wall  such  a  dcsi^^n 
as  to  realize  the  desired  ell'ect. 
'riiis  <';in  l)e  done  in  various 
w;iys,  the  least  e\p(Misive  of 
which  is  hy  stencilling-  in  oil  or 
water-color,  oil  hiivin*;-  the  ad- 
vanta^'es  of  lastin<>'  lon<i'er  and 
of  hein.u*  washed  without  injury, 
as  well  as  hein^'  more  easily  re- 
pa  iriul  than  pa])er  or  fabric. 

Siencillinji:  is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  decoration  except  the 
<'h(>aper  sorts  of  wall-paper, 
and  almost  any  effect  can  be 
achieved  by  stencilling-  that  is 
])ossible  in  any  decoration  pro- 
duced by  reduplicating-  a  form 
or  forms  to  cover  a  surface. 
Any  simple  form,  if  reduplica- 
ted and  reversed,  as  the  half  or 
the  quarter  of  a  pattern,  must 
result  iu  a  complete  system  ca- 
pable of  infinite  extension. 
There  are  forms  of  which  this 
is  obviously  untrue,  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  square  and  the 
circle.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the 
theory  in  showing  a  pattern  re- 
sulting from  reduplicating  and 
reversing  one  stencil.  Fig.  7 
also  shows  a  stencil  pattern 
producing  an  elaborate  design, 
though  of  course  stencilling  im- 
plies the  employment  of  only 
one  color  besides  that  of  the 
background,  which  is  laid  on  in 
a  Hat  tint  over  the  whole  surface 
before  the  stencilling  is  applied. 
Fig.  6  is  a  treatment  produced 
by  three  stencils,  not  reversed, 
but  reduplicated  at  such  inter- 
vals as  to  produce  a  second  and 
larger  system  than  that  in  the 
stencil,  and  this  idea  is  capable 
of  great  variety  with  the  same 
stencils. 

One  of  the  nicest  questions  in 
mural  decoration  is  that  of  texture  or  nature 
of  surface,  the  choice  in  this  respect  lying 
between  the  extremes  of  the  hard,  polish- 
ed, or  reflecting,  and  the  soft,  velvet,  or 
dead  surface,  and  there  are  few  instances 
where  either  can  be  used  to  advantage  ex- 
cept occasionally  as  part  of  an  elaborate 


Fig.  1. — Silk  Damask  Pattern  (Italian),  Sixteenth  Century. 


scheme,  to  give  value  by  contrast.  The 
effect  of  either  is  so  dependent  on  the 
light  as  to  make  it  very  uncertain  from 
hour  to  hour  or  day  to  day.  The  gloss 
that  pertains  to  silks,  satins,  oil-polished 
woods,  and  to  a  stippled  painted  wall  is 
another  matter,  as  also  the  flat  lustreless 
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-From  a  Japanese  Wall-Paper. 


surface  of  most  wall-paper  and  of  many 
fabrics. 

In  some  instances  the  best  attainable  ef- 
fect may  be  achieved  by  covering"  the  wall 
with  some  one  color  of  the  proper  texture 
in  paint,  paper,  or  fabric,  and  contrasting 
this  with  an  elaborate  frieze  or  dado,  or 
both,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
absence  of  ornament  is  as  important  to 
decorative  eflPect  as  its  application.  Puri- 
ty, simplicity,  repose,  and  breadth  are  in 
one  sense  synonymous  with  monotony 
both  in  form  and  color.  A  style  that  in- 
clines to  ornament  for  its  own  sake,  and 
that  sacrifices  the  contrast  of  plain  sur- 
faces to  ornamented  ones,  or  the  contrast 
of  simple  form  to  complex,  defeats  its  aim. 
A  surface  covered  with  complex  ornament 
achieves  monotony  Avithout  repose  if  there 
is  no  adjacent  plain  surface  to  contrast  it 
w^ith,  and  so  a  simple  broad  design  re- 
quires the  opposition  of  some  intricacy  in 
design  to  give  value  to  its  simplicity. 

The  realistic  portrayal  of  natural  objects 
in  a  scheme  of  decoration  is  generally  un- 
satisfactory, because  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
them  of  association,  and  they  consequent- 
ly do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  a  gen- 
eral effect,  besides,  any  repetition  being 
monotonous.  A  conventionalized  natural 
object — that  is,  a  typical  suggestion  of  one 


— is  often  valuable  because  it  is  in  form 
and  color  under  control,  while  for  some 
purposes  a  subservient  association  of  ideas 
is  unobjectionable. 

In  some  st^'les  natural  objects  play  an 
important  part  in  decoration ;  but  in  these 
styles — the  French  and  Italian  rococo,  for 
instance — the  natural  objects  seldom  stand 
on  their  own  merits,  but  are  used  to  con- 
vey a  distinct  idea  in  accordance  with  the 
occupation  of  the  apartment.  The  figure 
of  a  nude  woman  is  always  presented,  to- 
gether with  such  accessories  as  to  give 
her  a  mythological  character,  as  a  nymph, 
a  Venus,  or  a  Bacchante,  so  that  she  is 
made  to  accord  with  the  general  scheme, 
and  does  not  recommend  herself  merely 
as  a  more  or  less  interesting  specimen  of 
humanity.  Realistic  flowers  and  fruits 
are  also  largely  employed,  but  always 
in  garlands,  festoons,  and  cornucopias, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  artificial  char- 
acter, the  peculiar  growth  of  the  bush, 
vine,  or  tree  never  being  suggested.  In 
fact,  the  rococo  decoration,  as  far  as  it 
portrays  the  same  objects,  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Japanese,  which  is  at  once  more  re- 
alistic and  more  conventional  than  any 
other  style.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  mak- 
ing use  of  any  natural  object  for  decora- 
tive purposes  the  Japanese  succeed  in  al- 
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Tl    so  two  aesi.n.s  are  as  fully  Japanese 

,„a  Persian  as  possible,  and  sboNV  the  m- 

l.spensabie  advantaoe  to  the  decorator  of 
U  Jrou^h  kn<>wled.e  of  style,. H.that^l^ 
„Ktv  copy,  but  that  his  lanuharity  w  th 
tbe'  various  systems  in  their  innumerable 
combinations  of  form  and  color  may  en- 
al)lo  him  to  conceiye 
his  results  with  cer- 
tainty under  any  given 

conditions. 

Color  in  all  decora- 
tive work  is  at  once  the 
question    most    under 
control  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  determine  sat- 
isfactorily,    especially 
when  the  existence  of 
certain    curtains,    car- 
pets, upholstery,  or  all 
of  them  must  be  con- 
sidered   in    the    treat- 
ment of  the  walls,  ceil- 
ing, and  wood -work; 
and  when  these  exist- 
ing things  are  at  war 
among  themselves  as  to 
color,  the   problem   is 
still  more  troublesome ; 
but  in  such  instances 
our  wall,  ceiling,  and 
wood  -  work    must    be 
made  to  establish  the 
necessary  relations  by 
analogy    or    contrast, 
or  both,  unity  of   ex- 
pression in  the  w^hole 
scheme  being  the  first 
desideratum.     Howev- 
er hopeless  such  a  prob- 
lem may  appear,  har- 
mony can  be  achieved 
^vitli    knowledge    and 
application  of  the  law^s 
of  color,  whose   prin- 


cipU's  can  be  briefly  stated  without  at- 
tempting to  discuss  the  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject further  than  is  necessary  m  this  rela- 
tion. . 

Co\ov  is,  scientifically  speaking,  a  proj)- 
erty  of  light,  which  fact  makes  textun^  or 
nature  of   surface  of  the  utinost  irnport- 
ance  as  also  the  quality  of  the  light  it  is 
exposed  to.      The  dirc^ction,  quantity,  and 
even  color  of  artificial  light  are  usua  ly 
under  control,  as  we  can  have  side  liglits 
or  centre  lights,  or  both,  if  desirable ;  can 
determine   their  height  above  the  floor, 
and  by  the  form  of  the  globes  or  shades 
and  by  reflectors  or  sconces,  can  control 
the  direction.     The  choice  of  the  material 
and  color  of  the  globes  or  shades  makes 
it   possible  to  achieve  almost  any  effect 
complementary  to  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion adopted;  but  it  is  the  compromise  be- 
tween the  effect  by  daylight  and  that  by 


Fig.  9.— Japanese  Painting  on  Silk. 
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Fig.  10. — FncM  a  Persian  Embeoideet. 


Fig.  11.— Fr. 


artificial  light  that  makes  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination in  color  contrast  necessary. 
Of  the  three  primary  colors,  red.  yellow, 
and  blue,  yellow  is  the  strong-est,  and 
when  used  in  equal  quantity  aud  inten- 
sity will  X3redominate.  A  general  rule 
may  be  laid  down  that  no  color  composi- 
tion can  be  effectively  complete  unless 
the  three  primaries  are  present.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  predominant  tone  of  a  com- 
position is  purple,  yellow  must  be  intro- 
duced in  some  way  to  make  the  effect  of 
purple  fully  appreciated,  because  purple 
is  comi>osed  of  red  and  blue,  and  yellow 
is  the  third  primary;  so  in  a  generally 
g-reen  composition  some  red  must  1>e  used. 
green  being  ye]  low  and  blue,  and  red  re- 
stores the  equilibrium.  In  an  orange 
composition  some  blue  is  necessary,  for 


Fig.  12. — English  Fk-AW  Silk  Fabek 


the  same  reasons.  The  relative  quantity 
and  intensity  of  this  third  color  is  a  ques- 
tion of  tone,  which,  though  capable  of  ex- 
act definition  in  any  particular  instance, 
must  always  remain  more  or  less  a  mat- 
ter of  feeling,  with  which  one  person  is 
more  fully  endowed  than  another.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  known  facts  that. 
when  appreciated,  save  the  trouble  of  ex- 
perimenting in  regard  to  the  effect  of  one 
color  upon  another  in  juxtaposition — ^the 
effect  of  what  is  called  simultaneous  con- 
trast. For  instance,  a  clear  yellow  may 
be  made  to  take  on  a  greenish  hue  by 
contrasting  it  with  orange,  because  the 
eye  supplies  the  absent  primary,  blue. 
So  a  blue  may  be  made  to  a^ume  a  pur- 
ple cast  by  being  contrasted  with  a  green, 
becatise  the  eye  supplies  the  absent  pri- 
mary, red.  The  relative 
quantity  and  intensity  of 
the  colors  of  a  comp«?sition 
are  called  the  values,  and 
if  these  are  true — that  is. 
so  balanced  as  to  realize  to 
the  uttermost  the  desired 
effect — ^the  whole  composi- 
tion could  be  translated 
into  another  tone  of  color 
and  still  retain  these  val- 
ues :  as,  for  instance,  a 
sunset  that  appears  to  us  in 
values  of  reds  and  yellows 
would  retain  all  its  con- 
trasts and  effects  if  seen 
through  a  green  or  blue 
glass.  In  short,  the  aim 
of  the  colorist  is  not  so 
much  to  produce  a  certain 
effect  by  employing  cer- 
tain colors,  as  to  produce 
a    certain    effect   by   em- 
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Fig.  13. — An  English  Wall-Paper. 


ploying  any  colors  that  tlie  nature  of  a 
case  may  force  upon  him.  .  When  he  is 
ohlig'cd  to  consider  the  ettect  of  existing 
things  upon  his  work,  it  is  in  making 
stuhbovn  fact  his  auxiliary  that  lie  shows 
his  skill. 

The  combination  or  disposition  of  such 
furniture,  pictures,  and  ornaments  as  by 
inheritance,  by  gift,  or  by  purchase  have 
been  accumulated  is  for  many  people  the 
onh^  opportunity  for  practicing  decora- 
tive art,  and  these  accumulations  are  gen- 
erally of  so  varied  a  character  as  to  make 
any  attempt  to  include  them  all  in  one 
scheme  result  in  the  effect  of  a  curiosity 
shop  at  best.  The  huddling  together  of 
objects  designed  for  various  purposes  by 
various  races  and  in  many  ages  must  al- 
ways result  in  the  predominance  of  the 
strongest  forms  and  colors,  almost  neces- 
sarily to  the  disadvantage  of  the  more 
delicate  objects.     We  can  not  readily  di- 


vest things  of  their  associations,  and  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  object  its  sur- 
roundings should  be  harmonious.  A 
Satsuma  vase  standing  on  a  cabinet  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  would  not  be  near- 
ly as  effective  as  a  vase  by  Cellini  would 
be  in  the  same  position.  We  can  at  least 
group  what  we  have  so  that  the  objects 
may  assist  each  other,  and  in  such  dispo- 
sitions the  traits  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Symmetry  is  a  desideratum  only  in  some 
styles;  the  most  beautiful  things  are  not 
found  in  pairs.  Resemblance  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  contrast  as  difference.  The 
most  important  effect  in  interior  decora- 
tion is  a  pervading  harmony,  an  effect 
that  it  is  possible  to  accept  as  a  whole, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
closest  attention  to  detail,  with  a  precon- 
ceived plan  and  clearly  defined  scheme,  in 
proportion,  in  drawing,  in  style,  in  color, 
all  relatively  considered. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  DEAF. 


EDGAR  ALL'AN  POE.  in  his  essay  on 
Tlie  Poeti^  Principle,  defines  the  ''po- 
etry of  words"  as  ' '  the  rhythmical  creation 
of  beauty."' 

'* Contenting  myself/'  he  says,  ''with 
the  certainty  that  music,  in  its  various 
modes  of  meter,  rhythm,  and  rhyme,  is  of 
so  vast  a  moment  in  poetry  as  never  to  be 
wisely  rejected  —  is  so  vitally  important 
an  adjunct  that  he  is  simply  silly  who  de- 
clines its  assistance — I  will  not  now  pause 
to  maintain  its  absolute  essentiality."' 

If  this  dictum  of  so  great  a  master  of 
the  music  of  verse  is  accepted,  the  declara- 
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tion  that  poetry  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
and  even  produced,  by  those  bereft  of  the 
sense  through  which  alone  music  can  be 
enjoyed,  presents  an  a^^parent  absurdity. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  if  indeed  it  be  at 
all  possible,  for  us  who  possess  the  sense 
of  hearing  to  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  dwell  for  a  lifetime  in  a 
world  of  silence.  The  constitution  of  their 
minds  lacks  absolutely  an  element  that 
forms  a  part  of  ours,  from  the  baby  days 
when  the  mother's  lullaby  soothes  to  sleep, 
to  the  hour  when  (whether  the  creation 
of  the  imagination,  or  something  more 
real,  who  can  tell  ?)  the  song  of  angels 
thrills  the  soul  of  the  dying  saint. 


It  is  not  likely  that  the  interestino- 
questions  in  mental  science  as  to  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  normal  mind 
and  that  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  has 
not  existed  will  ever  be  fully  answered. 
But  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  con- 
genitally  deaf  should  have  any  proper 
idea  of  sound,  and  hence  of  music. 

Hardly  more  likely  does  it  seem  that 
those  whose  hearing  was  destroyed  in  ear- 
ly childhood  can   retain  the   memory  of 
sound  to  a  degi-ee  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  become  musical  composei*s.  even  in  the 
poetic  sense.     And  yet  the  interesting  fact 
appeal's  that  the  deaf,  in  no  inconsider- 
able numbers,  have  essayed  to  mount 
on  the  wing  of  poetic  expression:  to 
what  extent  and  with  what  success  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  quar- 
terly publication  commenced  in  1847. 
and  which  is  now  the  leading  periodical 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  editor  in- 
troduces a  poem  by  a  deaf-mute,  with 
the  following  note : 

^"  How  shall  lie  who  has  not  now  and  who 
never  has  had  the  sense  of  hearing,  who  is 
totally  without  what  the  musicians  call  au 
•ear.*  succeed  in  preserving  all  the  niceties 
of  accent,  measure,  and  rhythm  ?  We  should 
almost  as  soon  expect  a  man  bom  blind  to 
become  a  landscape  painter  as  one  born 
deaf  to  produce  poetry  of  even  tolerable 
merit.     Accordingly,  such   cases   are    very 
rare.     Indeed,  among  the  thousands  of  ed- 
ucated deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  we  know  of  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  kind.     We  refer  to  John  Car- 
lin,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  now 
a  miniature  painter  of  decided  merit  in  Xew 
York  city.     At  our  request  Mr.  Carlin  has  com- 
aiunicatedthe  following  article  for  publication 
in  our  annals.     It  is  published  precisely  as  it 
came  from  his  own  hand.     We  have  not  felt 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  add.  subtract,  or  change 
the  position  of  a  single  word." 

THE  MUTE'S  LAMENT. 

BY    JOHX    CARLIX,   M.A. 

I  move,  a  silent  exile  on  this  earth ; 
As  in  his  dreary  cell  one  doomed  for  life. 
My  tongue  is  mute,  and  closed  ear  heedeth  not ; 
Xo  gleam  of  hope  this  darkened  mind  assures 
That  the  blest  power  of  speech  shall  e'er  he  known. 
Murmuring  gaylv  o'er  their  pebbly  beds 
The  limpid  streamlets,  as  they  onward  flow 
Through  verdant  meadows   and   responding  wood- 
lands. 
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N'onil   with   iiuiiiy  toiu-s— /  htar  than  not. 
Tlu'  liiuu't's  (luli-i't  tone,  tlic!  rolmi's  stniin, 
Tlu'  whip-poor  will's,  tlu;  li-^'htsomo  iiiock-binrs  cry, 
When  iiicnily   from  brunch  to  brunch  they  skip, 
l''!:ip  tlM'ir  blithe  win«,'s,  und  o'er  the  tran(piil   :iir 
DilTiiSi'  their  melodies—/  hear  ihcin  not. 
Th"  touches  lyric  of  the  lute  divine, 
<)i)edi('nt  to  the  rise,  the  cadence  soft, 
And   the  deep  puuse  of  maiden's  pensive  soni; 
While  swells  her  heart  with  love's  elated   life, 
Draw   forth  its  mellow  tones — /  hi'<ir  them  not. 
Deep  silence  over  all,  and   all  seems  lifeless; 
The  orator's  i>xcitin^'  strains  the  crowd 
Mnrajitured  hear,  while  meteor-like  his  wit 
Illuminates  the  dark  abyss  of  mind — 
Alone — left  in  the  dark — I  hear  them  not 
While  solcnm  stillness  reij^ns  on  sacred  walls, 
Devotion   hij:;h  und  awe  profound  prevail. 
The  balmy  words  of  God's  own  messenger 
Excite  to  love,  and  troubled  spirits  soothe — 
HeliLjion's  dew-drojis  bright — I  feel  them  not. 
Fri>m  w(>aricd   search  through  long  and  cheerless 

ways 
For  faithless  fortune,  I,  lorn,  homeward  turn; 
And  must  this  thankless  tongue  refuse  to  breathe 
The  blest  word  '•  mother,"  when  that  being  dear 
I  meet  with  steps  elastic,  full  of  joy, 
And  all  the  fibres  of  this  heart  susceptive 
Throb  with  our  nature's  strongest,  purest  love? 
Oh  !  that  this  tongue  must  still  forbear  to  sing 
The  hymn  sublime,  in  praise  of  God  on  high  ; 
Whilst  solemnly  the  organ  peals  forth  praises, 
Insj)ired  and  deep  with  sweetest  harmony! 
Though  sad  and  heavy  in  the  fate  I  bear, 
And  I  may  sometimes  w^ail  my  solitude. 
Yet,  oh  !  how  precious  the  endo\vraents  He, 
T'  alleviate,  hath  lavished!  and  shall  I, 
Thankless,  return  His  kindness  by  laments  ? 

0  Hope !  How  sweetly  smileth  Heavenly  Hope 
On  the  sad  drooping  soul  and  trembling  heart ! 
Bright  as  the  morning  star  when  night  recedes. 
His  genial  smile  this  longing  soul  assures 
That  when  it  leaves  this  sphere,  replete  with  woes, 
For  paradise,  replete  with  purest  joys, 

My  ears  shall  be  unsealed,  and  I  shall  hear, 
My  tongue  shall  be  unbound,  and  I  shall  speak, 
And  happy  with  the  angels  sing  fo/ever. 

Mr.  Carlin  is  siill  living  in  New 
York,  enjoying  a  vigorous  old  age,  and 
recently,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
from  the  writer  for  information  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  write 
verses,  furnished  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"  I  was  born  deaf,  and  have  since  been 
so.  I  was  graduated  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  in  1825,  at  the  tender  age 
of  twelve  years,  after  four  years'  schooling. 

1  was  never  taught  articulation.  I  am  still 
profoundly  dumb  ;  and,  being  totaUy  deaf,  I 
have  no  idea  of  vocal  sounds. 

"During  my  youth  and  early  manhood  I 
took  delight  in  reading  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Pope.  While  studying  art  nnder  Dela- 
roche  at  Paris,  I  illustrated  in  outlines  'Para- 
dise Lost,'  and  also  Bunyau's  Filgrim's  Prog- 
ress, a  poem  in  prose.  Notwithstanding  my 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  versification,  I  scrib- 


bl(Ml  veiHeH.  Ever  desirous  to  l)e-  a  good  |>()et, 
I  ma<l<5  strenuous  (MMleavors  to  discovca-  where 
and  how  to  master  tlni  art  of  poetry,  and  in 
eviiry  <'nd<'avor  I  faihtd.  My  pen  (hnuMid  on, 
th<^  po(^tic  How  of  my  imagination  having 
found  an  outlet  in  discordant  verses,  which 
demonstrated  that  J  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
secret  of  poesy. 

"All  hearing  jxjrsons  to  whom  I  showed  my 
attempts  at  jxxjtry  were  tuiable  to  explain 
fully  where  the  dili(i(;ulty  lay,  and,  by  reason 
of  my  congenital  deafness,  and  the  subsequent 
inability  of  my  ear  to  catch  and  con  long  and 
short  syllables  intonated  in  strictly  poetic 
feet,  cither  iambic  or  trochaic,  dactylic  or  ana- 
pestic,  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  never  be 
what  I  so  ardently  desired — a  correct  writer 
of  verses.  But  when  I  made  a  professional 
sojourn  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
winter  of  184*2,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  W.  B.  O. 
Peabody,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  lay 
my  case  before  him,  with  one  of  my  efforts  for 
his  critical  ])erusal.  He  soon  saw  my  deficien- 
cy in  the  knowledge  of  regular  rhythm,  and, 
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after  careful  reflection,  he  definitely  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  right  way  to  my  goal,  by  di- 
recting me  to  study  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, and  also  his  Rhyming  Dictionary,  a  book 
which  contains  all  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  poetry.  Besides,  he  gave  me  hints 
about  poetizing  correctly. 

"Long  and  patiently  I  plodded  in  the  way 
pointed  out  to  me  by  that  good  man,  treasur- 
ing in  my  sensorium  as  many  accented  sylla- 
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bles  as  I  eonld.  that  thcv  might  be  easily  call- 
ed to  miDd  at  any  time  withoaT  my  ha^-ing  to 
consult  the  dictionaries.  The  advice  which 
BryanT.  the  poet,  persc»nal]y  gave  me — *  Eead 
the  best  English  poets" — has  proved  a  valna- 
ble  guide  in  poetical  composition." 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Carlin 
has  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
short  poems,  many  of  which  have  been 
copied  widely  in  the  newspapers.  One. 
entitled  "  *  A  Scene  on  Long  Island  Sound. " 
in  blank  verse,  is  to  be  found  in  J7i^  Amer- 
ican Reader,  published  by  A.  Dekalb  Farr. 
and  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  majesty  of 
movement,  which  shows  how  fully  !Mr. 
Carlin  has  overcome  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulties growing  out  of  his  deafness. 

The  following,  as  a  specimen  of  our  au- 
thor's composition  in  rhyme,  is.  however, 
all  we  have  room  for  in  this  ardcie : 

TO  THE  FIRE-FIJES. 

Awike,  Te  spiSTklers.  bright  and  gay 

Siill  nesx'ihiz  in  Tc»-Qr  lair ! 
The  ndiis^ni  gloria  fade  away 

And  gloom  p«rrTade5  the  air. 
Come,  then,  ye  merry  elves  oi  light, 
nhmunate  tibe  tranqoil  night. 
While  low  and  h^  ye  bhtfaely  fly, 
Ffitdng  meteors  'neadi  the  sky. 

The  twinkling  stars  af^iear  anc«, 

Slune  feeMy  from  on  hi^; 
The  humble  gtow-worms  hasten  4m 

To  bear  them  eompanj. 


0  come,  ye  lustrous  sylphs  of  nighi. 
Display  with  them  your  fairy  light, 
Wbiie  low  and  high  ye  bliiliely  fly, 
Flirdng  meteors  'neaih  the  sky. 

The  Trees  are  hushed,  ibe  streamlei"s  still. 

The  frogs  their  rigils  keep ; 
The  nodding  gr-ain  on  yonder  hill 
And  flowers  together  sleep. 
0  rise,  ye  sprightly  flies  of  fire. 
This  sluml«ering  scene  with  life  inspire, 
While  low  arid  high  ye  blithely  fly, 
Fliuing  meieors  "neaih  the  sky. 

The  old  folks  doze,  the  maidens  fair 

Thrir  wcKjing  swains  deligrht ; 
Tiien  rise  ye  fTx:»m  your  wat'rv  lair 

To  cheer  the  solemn  night. 
O  sparklers,  in  the  hour  of  dreams 
Fling  merrily  your  witching  gleams. 
While  low  and  high  ye  hlithelv  flv. 
Flitting  meteors  ""nea^  the  skv. 

In  recognition  of  his  hig-h  attain- 
ments as  a  writer,  and  of  his  earnest 
devotion  to  letters.  Mr.  Carlin  was  in- 
vited tp  deliver  an  address  at  the  pub- 
lic inaugnration  of  the  National  Deaf- 
^      Mute  College  at  ^iVashingion.  D.  C, 
in  June.  1S64.  and  was  on  that  occa- 
sion made  a  Master  of  Arts,  this  being 
the  first  instance  of  the  conferriug  of  a 
degree  by  the  new  college  :  and  he  still 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
deaf -mute  poei  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Of  all  o^er  deaf  poets — that  is  to  say, 
those  who  rost  their  hearing  in  childhood, 
and  hence  have  retained  some  memory  of 
sound — the  wonder  is  only  less  in  degree, 
as  compared  with  the  congenitally  deaf. 
that  they  can.  after  long  years  of  complete 
silence,  give  utteha^ce  to  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  strict  accord  oftentimes 
with   the   rules  of    '*  meter,  rhyme,  and 
rhythm."     And  the  marvel  is  the  ^rreater 
when  it  is  known,  as  is  the  case  with  sev- 
eral persons  presently  to  lH  alluded  to. 
that  hearing  was  lost  long'  lief  ore  the  mind 
had  received  any  appreciable  poetic  in- 
fluence from  without. 

The  peculiar  mental  condition  of  those 
to  whom  sound  is  only  a  memory  is  weU 
expressed  in  verse  by  two  of  their  own 
number. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Amos  G.  Draper,  of  the  faculty  of  the 
coDege  at  "VTashington.  who  became  total- 
ly deaf  at  the  age  of  ten  years : 

They  are  like  one  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  dream 
Of  some  bright  Tista  in  his  fading  past; 
And  suddenly  the  faces  that  were"  lost 
In  long  forgetfafaiess  before  him  seem — 
Th'  nptifted  brow,  the  lore-ht  eyes  whose  beam 
Go«dd  ever  o'er  his  soul  a  radiance  cast. 
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NumluMli'Hs  i-lmrins  that  lon^'  iii^o  have  askt 
Thr  Ih.iiui^;.'  <.f  Ills  fvr^U  v<'ni>k'  I'l'''-^  ^'s^teiMM  ; 

K.,r  s.muliiiM'S,  from  the  silence  that  they  bear, 
Wi'll  lip  the  tones  that  erst  fornie(l  half  their  joys— 

A   strain  of  nmsie  lloats  to  the  dull  ear, 
Or  l(»\v,  melodious  murmur  of  a   voice, 

Till  all  the  ehords  of  harmony  vibrant  are 
With  eonpeiousn.'ss  of  deeply  slumh'rinj,'  pow'rs. 

Miss  .\n^•i.'  A.  h'ull^T/^^  who  losthear- 
iiin-at  the  ;iu«'<)f  Ihii'lccu,  and  was  edn- 
rah>d  ill  i)art  at  tlir  Illinois  Institution 
for  tiio  Deaf  and  Dmnl),  lias  wrilton  a 
nuiiilxM'of  v(M'ycmlilai)lesiioi'ti)oeins, 
fn. ill  ouo.  of  wiiich,  ''The  Semi-Mute\s 
Soliloquy,'^  the  following]:  extract  will 
ho  of  interest  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Dr.'iper's  sonnet  : 
No  sound  !  no  souiul  !  an  alien  tliounjh  at  home. 

An  exile  even  in  my  native  land  ; 
A  pris«)ner  too,  for  thouj^h  at  will  I  roam. 

Yet  chained  and  manacled  I  oft  must  stand 

Unmoved,  thouj^h   sounds   vibrate   on    every 
hand. 
Xo  sound:  no  sound!  yet  often  I  have  heard, 

Echoing'  through  dear  memory's  sacred  hall, 
The  buzz  of  bees,  the  rare  son«r  of  a  bird, 

The  melody  of  rain-drops  as  they  fall. 

The  wind's  wild  notes,  or  Sabbath  bells'  sweet 


intelhictual  won(h'r,  and  rankino-  his  writ- 
ino-s  ;d)ov(;  tlic^  ])r<)du('tions  of  (Jiiatterton, 
and  thos(^  of  Byron  in  liis  earlier  years. 

In  IH'.V.)  Mr.  Nack  puhlished  a  volume 
entitled  Earl  Rupert,  and  Other  Foenift  ; 
in  1850,  The  Tmniortal,  a  Dramatic  Tio- 
mance:  and  in  1851),  The  Romance  of  the 


'''%■ 


^^^^t. 

W 


^'^^^A^^ 


Xo  outward  sound  '   yet  often  I  perceive 
Kind  antrel  voices  speaking  to  my  soul 

Sweetly  consoling  charges  to  believe 

That  this  life  is  a  part  and  not  the  whole 
Of  being — its  beginning,  not  its  goal ; 

No  sound!  except  the  echoes  of  the  past, 
Seeming  at  times,  in  tones  now  loud,  now 
low, 

The  voices  of  a  congregation  vast 

Praising  the  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow% 
Until  my  heart  with  rapture  is  aglow. 

In  our  own  country  several  are  found 
besides  those  already  referred  io  who  may 
justly  claim  to  be  recognized  as  deaf 
poets.  Most  prominent  among"  these  is 
James  Nack,  ^vho  died  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Mr.  Nack  lost  his  hearing  in  his  ninth 
year,  entered  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  a  pupil  w^ithin 
a  few  months  after  this  event,  and  remain- 
ed there  four  j^ears.  His  first  publication 
was  a  volume  of  poems,  written  between  his 
fourteenth  and  seventeenth  years,  entitled 
The  Legend  of  the  Rocks,  and  Other  Poems. 

One  of  the  leading  reviews  of  that  day 
speaks  of  the  volume  in  terms  of  most 
enthusiastic  praise,  calling  the  author  an 


*  Miss  Fuller,  who  resides  in  Savanna,  Illinois,  is 
now  nearly  blind.  But  in  spite  of  her  disabilities 
she  has  recently  published  a  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled The  Venture. 


"HOWARD    GLYNDON." 


Ring,  The  Spirit  of  Vengeance,  and  Oth- 
er Poems. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  style  in  his  miscellaneous 
pieces: 

THE  RINGLET. 

Though  to  thee  this  little  tress 
Brings  no  thought  of  loveliness, 
Nothing  that  my  eye  can  meet 
For  that  eye  hath  charm  as  sweet; 
Nor  such  witchery  is  spread 
By  the  locks  on  beauty's  head, 
Whether  their  dishevelled  dance 
Floats  in  wild  luxuriance, 
Or  their  gently  waving  rings 
Fall  in  sunny  glistenings. 
Or  in  their  ambrosial  wreath 
Violets  and  roses  breathe. 
Or,  in  regal  band  controlled, 
They  entwine  with  gems  and  gold — 
Whether  their  light  clusters  through 
Peeps  the  laughing  eye  of  blue, 
Or  the  shade  of  raven  wing 
O'er  the  eye  of  night  tl^ey  fling. 
Know,  if  thou  wouldst  have  me  tell 
Whence  it  hath  derived  a  spell 
Far  all  other  charms  above, 
'Twas  her  first  fond  gift  of  love. 
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By  a  singular  coincidence,  diiring  the 
year  that  brought  deafness  to  James  Xack. 
the  same  affliction  befell  another  boy  of 
equal  age  Tvho  was  destined  to  attain 
prominence  as  a  writer  and  as  a  poet. 

John  R.  Burnet,  born  in  northern  New 
Jersey  in  ISOS.  made  totally  deaf  by  dis- 
ease in  1S17,  ijublished.  in  1$35.  Tales  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  icith  Miscellaneous 
Poems.     This  book  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  successful  both  as  a  i^ecun- 
iary  venture  and  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.      Daring  the  thirty  years  follow- 
ing its  publication  Mr.  Burnet  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  i>eriodical 
pi*ess  of  the  country,  articles  from  his 
pen  appearing  in  the  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, the  Xorth  American  Review,  the 
American   Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  other  journals. 

In  1S71  Mr.  Burnet  received  the  de- 
g-ree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  Deaf- 
Mute  College  at  Washington,  which. 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Reports 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  **  honored  itself  in 
honoring  this  the  most  eminent  of  the 
semi-mute  scholai^  in  this  country."' 

We  have  room  in  this  paper  for  only 
a  few  lines  of  Mr.  Burnet's,  which  we 
ta'Ke  from  a  piece  entitled 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TREXTOX. 
December  26.  1776. 

<jreat  Washington  rides  through  the  silent  ranks. 
Speaks  cheering  words,  then  turns  to  hide  a 
tear; 


That  so  much  hope  is  left  he  renders  thanks, 
And  breathes  for  victory  a  silent  prayer. 

He  gives  the  word — Embark!     A  few  frail 

boats 
Are  freighted  with  the  last  hope  of  the  free; 
And  with  these  fragile  vessels  sinks  or  floats 
Thy  cause  forever,  weeping  Liberty  I 

Row  on !  brave  sons  of  Freedom ;  prove  vour 
might ; 
Push  through  the  crashing  ice  and  dashin^ 
surge  I 
A  mighty  stake   lies   on  your    strength  this 
night ; 
With  oar  and  pole  and  axe  your  course  still 
urge! 

Though  chill  the  sleet  your  limbs — oh,  do  not 
quail ! 
Though  last  your  toil  for  hours — oh,  do  not 
lire: 
A  holy  cause  rests  on  you;  if  you  fail. 
The   world's    last   hope   of   Freedom   must 
expire. 

Howard  Glyndon  is  a  name  not  in- 
fi^quently  appearing  in  our  current 
magazines  and  literary  newspapers  as 
the  author  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 
Probably  few  persons  are  aware  that  this 
writer  is  a  lady  who  has  been  totally  deaf 
from  early  childhood.  Her  primary  educa- 
tion was  conducted  in  the  Missouri  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  from  which 
she  graduated  in  1S57.  She  took  leave  of  her 
teachei-s  and  classmates  in  a  poetical  ad- 
dress of  considerable  literary  merit,  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  together  with  an 
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article  in  i>n>se  under  lier  i-eal  name,  Lau- 
ni  C.  Ufdik-n.  Her  ambition  was  to  suc- 
ceed in  literary  pursuits,  and  many  who 
wT're  in  Wasliinjirton  twenty  yeai-s  ago 
will  rememiK«r  her  as  an  atti*active  lady 
with  a  voire  hardly  rising'  above  a  whis- 
lK»r;  fragile  and  very  youthful  in  apjiear- 
ancc  as  she  was  thou  in  years,  but  exhib- 
iting an  earnestness  and  indei)endence 
which  gave  promise  of  the  success  that 
has  since  crowned  her  labors. 

Miss  Redden  (now  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Searing)  was  an  acceptable  correspondent  i 
of  many  daily  and  weekly  journals  while  | 
she  remained  in  Washington,  and  in  1S65 
she  published,  under  the  patronage  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  a 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  Idyls  of  Battle, 
which  added  to  her  growing  reputation. 
In  1S73  she  publishetl  another  volume. 
Sounds  from  Secret  Chambers,  in  which 
may  be  found  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
thought  and  expi*ession.  From  this  vol- 
ume we  take  the  following,  entitled : 

WniCH  IS  BEST? 

What  if  I  saved  from  trampling  feet 

The  drooping  plumes  of  a  wounded  bird, 
And  tended  its  hurt  with  a  gentle  hand 
Till  its  new  life  stirred? 

What  if  it  nestled  against  my  cheek, 

And  tamed  its  shyness  upon  my  breast, 
Until  I  believed  that  it  loved  me  more 
Than  its  old-time  nest? 

And  if  some  day,  when  I  prized  it  most, 

It  .«;hould  leave  my  hand  wiih  a  sudden  spring, 
And  cleave  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky 
With  a  freshened  wing, 

And  never  pause  at  my  pleading  call, 

Never  come  back  to  ray  desokte 'breast. 
And  forget  I  had  saved  its  life,  and  forget 
I  had  loved  it  best — 

Should  I  never  open  my  arms  again 

To  any  helpless  or  suffering  thing? 
Xever  bind  up  the  bruised  heart, 
Nor  the  broken  wing? 

Better  a  thousand  times  to  bear 

A  blow  in  place  of  an  earned  caress, 
Than  to  turn  aside  into  selfish  wavs, 
Or  to  pity  less. 

Better  the  long-abiding  pain 

Of  a  wronged  love  in  its  sufferance  meek 
Than  the  hardene«i  heart  and  the  bitter  ton*nie 
And  the  sullen  cheek. 

:.Ire.  :j:ary  Toles  Peet  is  the  author  of  a 
considerable  number  of  short  pieces  in 
yei-se,  all  of  which  are  graceful  and  fin- 
ished in  style  and  full  of  poetic  feeling. 
Mrs.  Peet  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  for  two  years  a  pupil,  in 
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the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  of  him  whose  wife  she  afterward 
became,  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  the  well- 
known  principal  of  that  institution. 

In  the  3'ear  1853,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion in  America,  Kev.  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
det,  LL.D.,  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
whole  country  contributed  of -their  means 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  their 
great  benefactor  on  the  grounds  of  the 
parent  school,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  tliis 
monument  was  commemorated  by  Mi's. 
Peet  in  lines  the  following  quotation  from 
which  will  illustrate  her  modes  of  thought 
and  exi^ression : 

THE  GALLAUDET  MOXUMEN'T. 

Xo  flaunting  banners  wave, 

Xo  pomp  surrounds  his  grave, 
Xo  arch  triumphal  blazons  forth  his  name ; 

More  fitting  pile  we  raise 

For  one  whose  brightest  days 
"Were  given  to  deeds  worth  a  far  nobler  fame. 

Plain  monumental  stone, 

Whereon  the  summer's  sun 
And  autumn  moonbeams  silently  will  lie, 

O'er  thee  soft  gales  of  spring 

May  float  with  unseen  wing, 
And  mingle  here  with  the  mute  pilgiim's  sigh. 

And  while  we  linger  round 

This  consecrated  ground. 
Perchance,  as  starbeams  mirrored  in  the  wave, 

His  spirit,  lingering  near, 

May  be  reflected  here 
In  silent  hearts,  inspiring  works  of  love. 

Among  the  students  of  the  College  for 
Deaf-Mutes  at  Washington,  compositions 
in  verse  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
those  of  their  number  who  will  no  doubt 
be  hereafter  known  as  poets. 

Besides  Professor  Draper,  already  al- 
luded to,  one  other  graduate  of  the  college 
deserves  mention  as  a  writer  of  verse. 
William  L.  Bird,  of  Connecticut,  gradu- 
ated from  the  college  in  1S70.  He  served 
for  a  short  time  as  a  clerk  in  the  Census 
office,  taught  for  a  year  the  most  advanced. 
class  in  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumh.  at  Staunton,  whence  he 
removed  to  Hartford.  Connecticut,  to  take 
a  position  as  instructor  in  the  scliool  whei*e 
his  early  education  was  conducted. 

Mr.  Bird  lost  his  hearing  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  after  having  attended 
school  as  a  hearing  child  for  a  single  ses- 
sion. In  his  tenth  year  he  became  a  pu- 
pil of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  where 
he  remained  until  he  entered  college  in 
1S66. 
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Giving-  the  brig-htest  promise  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  useiul  life  as  a  teacher  and  as 
a  writer,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
a  mortal  disCc^se,  and  died  in  1879  at  his 
post  in  Hartford. 

Mr.  Bird  published  no  verses  during  his 
lifetime,  but  among  his  papers  ample  ev- 
idence was  found  that  he  was  a  true  poet, 
and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
known  as  such  had  his  life  been  spared. 
In  proof  of  which  the  following  lines  will, 
we  believe,  be  accepted  : 

THE  OCEAN". 

I  stand  alone 

On  wave-washed  stone 
To  fathom  thine  immensity. 

With  merry  glance 

Thy  Avide  expanse 
Smiles,  oh !  so  brightly  upon  me. 
Art  thou  my  friend,  blue,  sparkling  sea  ? 

With  your  cool  breeze 

My  brow  you  ease. 
And  brush  the  pain  and  care  away. 

Your  waves,  the  Avhile, 

With  sunny  smile, 
Around  my  feet  in  snowy  spray 
Of  fleecy  lightness  dance  and  play. 

So  light  of  heart, 

So  void  of  art, 
r  waves'  low  la 

I  hear  their  voice- 

"  Come,  play,  rejoice ; 
Come,  be  as  happy  as  arc  M-e : 
Why  should  you  not  thus  happy  be  ?" 

Alas !  I  know 

That,  deep  below. 
And  tangled  up  in  sea-weeds,  lies, 

Where  light  dares  not 

Disturb  the  spot. 
He  who  alone  can  cheer  my  eyes, 
0  sea !  why  wear  this  sparkling  guise  ? 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  may  include  in 
our  catalogue  one  who  is  not  only  deaf, 
but  dumb  and  blind.  For  it  is  a  fact  that 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  mere  mention  of 
whose  name  touches  a  chord  of  sympathy 
in  every  heart,  has  lately,  in  the  evening 
of  her  days,  given  expression  to  her  re- 
flections in  a  form  that  is  highly  poetic, 
even  though  her  lines  do  not  follow  the 
modern  models  of  versification. 

Several  incidents  of  recent  occurrence 
in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman,  most 
influential  among  which,  no  doubt,  was 
the  death,  six  years  ago,  of  her  benefactor 
and  devoted  friend.  Dr.  Howe,  have  seem- 
ed to  give  a  poetic  turn  to  the  current  of 
her  thought  and  feeling.  And  the  follow- 
ing can  hardly  be  read  without  emotion 
when  one  remembers  the  deep  shadows 
under  which  the  writer  has  walked  and 


dwelt  all  the  days  of  her  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. 

HOLY  HOME. 

Heaven  is  holy  home. 

Holy  home  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

Holy  home  is  summerly. 

I  pass  this  dark  home  toward  a  light  home. 

Earthly  home  shall  perish. 

But  holy  home  shall  endure  forever. 

Earthly  home  is  wintery. 

Hard  is  it  for  us  to   appreciate  the  radiance  of 

holy  home  because   of  the  blindness   of  our 

minds. 
How  glorious  holy  home  is,  and  still  more  than  a 

beam  of  sun  ! 
By  the  finger  of  God  my  eyes  and  my  ears  shall 

be  opened; 
The  string  of  my  tongue  shall  be  loosed. 
With    sweeter   joys    in   heaven  I    shall  hear   and 

speak  and  see. 
What  glorious  rapture  in  holy  home  for  me  to  hear 

the  angels  sing  and  perform  upon  instruments  ! 
Also  that  I  can  behold  the  beauty  of  heavenly  home. 
Jesus  Christ  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  those 

who  love  and  believe  Him. 
My  zealous  hope  is  that  sinners  might  turn  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  darkness  unto  light 

divine. 
When  I  die,  God  will  make  me  happy. 
In  heaven  music  is  sweeter  than  honey,  and  finer 

than  a  diamond. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  poetry  by  the 
deaf  is  to  be  found  in  a  rare  and  iiiterest- 
ing  work  entitled  Vox  Oculis  Subjecta, 
by  Francis  Green,  of  Boston,  published 
anonymously  in  London  in  1783.  The 
lines  are  given  as  the  composition  of  a 
pupil  of  Braidwood,  the  first  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain,  and  appeared 
in  1768.     They  are  as  follows : 

ON  SEEING  GARRICK  ACT. 
When  Britain's  Rosciua  on  the  stage  appears. 
Who  charms  all  eyes,  and  (/  am  told)  all  ears^ 
With  ease  the  various  passions  I  can  trace, 
Clearly  reflected  from  that  wondrous  face, 
Whilst  true  conception  with  just  action  joined 
Strongly  impress  each  image  on  my  mind. 
What  need  of  sounds,  when  plainly  I  descry 
Th'  expressive  features  and  the  speaking  eye? — 
That  eye  whose  bright  and  penetrating  ray 
Doth  Shakespeare's  moaning  to  my  soul  convey. 
Best  commentator  on  great  Shakespeare's  text ! 
When  Garrick  acts  no  passage  seems  perplext. 

The  most  voluminous  writer  of  poetry 
among  the  deaf  is  Mrs.  Touna,  better 
known  under  her  assumed  name  of  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth.  She  became  totally  deaf 
at  nine  years  of  age,  no  sound  of  any  kind 
ever  reaching  her  afterward.  She  was, 
however,  acutely  sensitive  to  vibrations, 
whether  conveyed  through  the  air  or 
through  a  solid  medium.  In  this  way 
the  vibrations  from  an  organ  or  from  the 
sounding-board  of  a  piano  gave  her  great 
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plotiKuro,  and  from  lior  rerolloction  of  Ilan- 
(l(>rs  music  sIjo  took  iryrid  dcli^'-lil  in  it. 

Oil  one  occasion,  wlicn  she  had  n^iclicd 
tlio  aj?o  of  twenty  tlnv(«,  a  ncnv  country- 
(hinrc  was  playod.  The  tune  was  called 
llie  -'Recovery/' the  rliythm  of  which  is 
verv  ])e(Miliar.  Slie  was  as  usual  at  her 
station,  with  her  hands  on  the  soundino^- 
l)()anl,  wh«Mi  some  fri(Mids  exi)ressed  a 
(loiihl  as  to  tlu^  possihility  of  her  forming- 
any  idea  of  tlu'  tune.  She  sat  down  at 
once,  and  wrot*^  a  song-  Avhicli  followed 
the  tune  in  all  its  changes  with  absolute 
precision. 

There  is  a  piece  of  Mrs.  Touna's  begin- 
ning,'' 

"  Xo  pciUM-ous  toil  declining," 

wiiich  is  quite  difficult  to  read  as  poetry 
until  the  reader  is  made  familiar  with  an 
old  song  entitled  "A  rose-tree  in  full 
])earing,"  to  which  it  is  perfectly  adapted. 

Besides  many  short  poems  and  her  nu- 
merous Avell- known  prose  works,  Mrs. 
Touna  published  four  separate  volumes  of 
poetry— T/iC  Convent  Bell;  Izram,  a  Mex- 
ican Tale;  Osric,  a  Missionary  Tale; 
and  The  Garden,  icith  Other  Poems  * 

Among  the  prose  writers  of  the  world 
who  became  deaf  in  childhood,  the  place 
of  highest  rank  will  without  question  be 
accorded  to  John  Kitto,  the  famous  Bible 
commentator. 

His  published  poetical  compositions  cov- 
er only  some  three  hundred  lines,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  the  Lost  Senses.  By 
way  of  apology  for  their  introduction.  Kit- 
to  earnestly  disclaims  any  desire  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  poet,  but  his  specimens  plain- 
ly indicate  that  he  might  have  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer  of  verse  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry  with  half  the  interest  he 
showed  in  his  prose  works. 

The  reasons  for  his  indisposition  to  at- 
tempt the  writing  of  poetry  appear  in  the 
conviction  he  expresses  that  deafness  is  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  rhythmical  com- 
position. 

"For  want  of  oral  guidance  in  hearing 
others  speak,"  he  says,  "it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  the  deaf  man  should  have 
that  knowledge  of  quantity  and  rhythm 
which  is  so  essential  to  harmonious  verse. 
He  would  also  be  unsafe  in  his  rhymes, 
for  rhyme  lies  in  assonances  which  can 
often  only  be  determined  by  the  ear,  and 


*  The  incidents  relating  to  Mrs.  Touna  are  taken 
from  a  sketch  of  her  life  by  her  husband,  in  the 
2i'orth  Brilish  Ecview. 


verse  will  require  words  which  one  who 
became  deaf  in  early  life  will  never  have 
heard.  It  is  thei'efore  not  wonderful  that 
the  deaf-mutes  and  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  in  childhood  never  do  {ittem}>t 
to  contend  with  difliculties  which  seem  ab- 
solutely insuperable.  I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant of  any  verse — for  I  will  not  venture 
to  call  my  own  such — written  by  any  per- 
sons under  such  circumstances.  With 
those  who  become  deaf  after  adult  age  has 
been  attained  the  case  may  be  different, 
although  I  am  not  aw^are  of  any  poetry 
which  even  such  persons  have  given  to 
the  world." 

Kitto  follows  this  expression  of  what 
seems  rather  a  surprising  ignorance  by  an 
interesting  description  of  the  w^ay  in  which 
he  learned  to  read  poetry,  and  how  he  was 
led  at  length  in  early  life  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  rhyme  and  meter. 
All  along  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of 
his  being  able  to  compose  in  correct  verse, 
he  concludes  by  saying:  "And  as  there 
is  no  other  way  of  settling  the  question 
Avhich  has  been  mooted,  I  will  venture  to 
introduce  a  few  specimens.  If  the  reader 
can  discover  the  formal  errors,  the  bad 
rhymes,  the  halting,  hopping,  stumping 
feet,  Avhich  I  am  unable  to  detect,  then  my 
proposition  is  demonstrated;  but  if  he  can 
make  no  such  discoveries,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted Avith  some  qualification.  But  I 
must  earnestly  stipulate  that  the  reader 
shall  bear  in  mind  the  single  experimental 
purpose  for  which  these  lines  are  intro- 
duced." 

That  Kitto's  poetry  is  better  than  his 
reasoning  will  be  proved  by  the  following : 

ALTERXATIVES. 

"Were  all  the  beams  that  ever  shone 
From  all  the  stars  of  day  and  night 

Collected  in  one  single  cone, 
.  Unutterably  bright, 
I'd  give  them  for  one  glance  of  heaven 
Which  might  but  hint  of  sin  forgiven. 

Could  all  the  voices  and  glad  sounds 
Which  have  not  fallen  on  ray  sense 

Be  rendered  up  in  one  hour's  bounds, 
A  gift  immense, 
I'd  for  one  whisper  to  ray  heait 
Give  all  the  joy  this  might  impart. 

If  the  sweet  scents  of  every  flower — 

Each  one  of  which  cheers  more  than  wine — 

One  plant  could  from  its  petals  pour, 
And  that  were  mine, 
I  would  give  up  that  glorious  prize 
For  one  faint  breath  from  paradise. 

A  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Day- 
Dreams   of  the  Deaf,  was  published  in 
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London  in  iSoS.  from  the  pen  of  William 
Henrv  Sijnpsoft,  wlio  had  been  some  yeai-s 
previously  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  on  the  Old  Kent  Road.  London. 
Simpson  lost  his  hearing  in  boyhood,  after 
having  learned,  to  read,  and  continued 
his  education  in  the  school  where  he 
was  afterward  an  instructor.  In  an  in- 
troductory note  to  his  poems  he  quotes 
Kitto"s  I'eference  to  the  "insuperable  dif- 
ficulties" that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  wi-it- 
ing  of  poetry  by  the  deaf,  "at  the  risk,"  as 
he  adds,  "of  laying  myseK  open  to  the 
chai*ge  of  vanity,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing some  of  my  own  compositions  to 
public  notice,  being  unwilling  that  the 
statement  "proceeding  as  it  does  from  one 
whose  dictum,  right  or  wrong,  must  of 
necessity  carry  weight  with  it.  from  the 
similarity  of  his  own  case  to  that  on  which 
he  writes)  should  pass  unnoticed,  while  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  con^ct  an  erroneous 
impression." 

Some  of  Simpson's  verses  are  little  more 
than  ''machine ix)etry."  while  others  show 
skill  in  rhythmical  writing  as  well  as  f eel- 

The  following  song  is  perhaps  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  most  pleasing  efforts: 

CM  Tiri^e  is  a  good  old  man, 

Wliat  thou![rh  his  step  be  not  gay, 
lie  tnidfres  along  as  we'.l  as  he  can, 
He  trudges  along  still  wiiii  equal  span, 
With  liis  scythe  in  his  hand, 
And  his  time-piece  of  sand. 
And  his  single  lock  glossy  and  gray. 

Full  many  the  joys  he  bears. 

Full  many  the  griefs  he  brings, 
Tet  thinkeih  he  naught  of  the  load  of  cares 
Contnined  in  his  wallet  nor  wots  who  shares. 
But  indifferent  smiles 
On  the  world  and  its  wiles, 
On  beggar's  lot  or  the  fate  of  kings. 

The  years  in  their  flight  lie  measures, 

As  round  his  dial  they  climb: 
But  we,  al:i5  I  scarce  value  his  treasures, 
We're  thiuking  now  of  the  season's  pleasm^s. 
When  our  cares  we  lay  by. 
When  we  banish  each  sigh 
For  the  song  and  the  dance  at  Christmas  time. 

Hail,  then,  Deceml>er,  though  old  and  hoary  I 

Fresh  fagots  pile  on  the  bright  fire. 
And  listen  awhile  to  the  comical  story. 
The  year's  departure,  let's  crown  with  glory. 
i3y  the  embei"s'  bright  glow, 
We'll  defy  frost  and  snow. 
While  the  whistling  wind  joins  in  the  choir. 

One  i)iece  of  Simpson's,  which  was 
widely  quoted,  in  the  newspapei-s  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  will  be  of  interest 
to  Americans  even  at  this  dav.     It  is  en- 


titled. "Lines  on  Reading  the  Narrative  o: 
Fi-ederick  Douglass,  an  Escaped  American 
Slave."  We  will  not  occupy  space  for  the 
entire  poem,  but  will  transcribe  a  few 
stanzas  that  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole. 

He  told  his  wrongs  in  simple  strain, 

Umnis'd  with  aught  of  guile : 
Of  sad  days  spent  in  toil  and  pain, 

Uncheer'd  by  kindly  smile; 
How  long  he  bore  the  galling  chain. 

The  badge  of  bondage  vile. 

And  all  for  what?     His  skin  was  dark. 

His  soul  was  therefore  base  I 
By  nature,  feature,  bom  the  slave 

Of  all  the  white  man's  race. 
Thus  argued  pious  heads  and  grave, 

With  eloquence  and  grace 

Back  to  thy  native  land  and  tell 

How  England  loves  the  slave. 
How  million  hearts  responsive  swell 

Against  each  servile  knave. 
Who  still  his  fellow-man  would  sell, 

Yet  Heavenly  favors  crave. 

Lift  up,  lift  up  thy  voice  and  win 

Many  to  freelom's  cause; 
Best  not  till  all  thy  kith  and  kin 

Live  under  equal  laws ; 
Blot  from  thy  land  one  cursed  sin. 

And  win  the  world's  applause  I 

Passing  from  England  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  we  find  several  deaf  poets. 
most  prominent  among  whom  is  Pelissier, 
totally  deaf  from  early  childhood,  and  for 
many  yeai^  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
famous  institution  founded  by  the  Abbe 
de  rEi>ee  in  Paris  more  than  a  century 
ago.  M.  Pelissier  published  a  volume  of 
I)oems  in  lSi4,  which  gained  high  praises 
from  the  critics. 

Edward  Morel,  the  editor  of  the  An- 
nales  de  V Education  des  Sourds-muets  et 
des  Aveugles.  reviews  the  book  at  length. 
and  pronounces  Pelissier  a  true  poet,  com- 
mending most  warmly  tlie  maiwellous 
skill  with  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts 
in  accordance  with  the  niles  of  rhyme, 
rhythm,  and  meter.  Morel  quotes  a  speci- 
men of  Pelissier's  verse  with  the  foUowuig 
warm  introduction : 

"Lisez  cette  strophe  de  Pelissier  dans 
son  invocation  a  sa  muse,  et  dites  moi  si 
Fon  pourrait  croire  que  c'est  la  lyre  dun 
poete  prive  de  FouTe  et  de  la  jDarole.  qui  a 
produit  ce  chant  melodieux." 

Viens  ogayer  ma  vie. 
Muse,  je  t'y  con  vie. 
Couronne  moi  de  fieurs  I 
Pour  comble  de  faveurs. 
Ah  I  daigne  me  sourire. 
Soit  qu'en  proie  au  delire 
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Jo  cliaiite  (lariB  nifs  vers 
Lc  loi  (If  r»mivcrs, 
Si.it  (|u'ivro  tl'liannoiiic, 
A«ix  liaiitc'iiis  (Iti  K<''"^S 
KuiUU'  <'t  novice,  cncor 
J'ost'  proiidn'  Tcssoi-. 

Tn  is:).')  a  small  volume  of  i)()Oins  was 
puMislu'd  alToulouso,  writtoii  by  a  former 
pupil  of  the  school  for  deaf  mules  in  that 
city,  hy  the  name  of  S.  B.  Ciiatelain.  l*ro- 
fessiu-  L<''(»n  VaTssc,  for  many  years  direct- 
or «)f  the  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes  at 
Paris,  pronounces  Chatelain's  work  "very 
;roo(l  verse,"  of  e<iual  value,  probably,  witli 
IV'lissier's. 

(Miatelain  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in 
the  French  army;  he  suffered  from  deli- 
cate liealth  all  his  life,  and  became  entire- 
ly l)lind  before  liis  death,  which  occurred 
a  few  years  since. 

Urbain  Borie,  born  at  Sarhit,  France,  in 
1840,  and  who  lost  his  hearing  at  five  years 
of  age,  has  written  some  twenty  poems, 
a  number  of  which  have  been  published. 
Borie  was  for  eight  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Paris  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  and  now 
fills  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office. 

The  following  piece,  publislied  in  1878, 
received  honorable  mention  at  a  meeting 
of  poets  presided  over  by  Victor  Hugo. 

LA  REPUBLIQUE. 

Uii  enfant  gisait  sur  la  terre, 

Presque  iiu,  sans  abri,  sans  pain  ; 
Le  inalhcurcux  cherchait  sa  mere ; 

Sa  voix  rappelait,  mais  en  vain. 
Dans  le  pays  de  sa  naissanee, 

Nul  n'eut  pitie  de  &a  douleur. 
Le  pauvre  enfant  venait  en  France 

Pour  mettre  fin  a  son  mallieur. 

"Qui  m'aidera  dans  ma  misere?" 

Disait-il:  "jo  me  sens  raourir." 
Une  voix  repond  :  "  Moi,  ta  mere ; 

Mon  bonheur  est  de  sccourir ; 
Viens  done  au  foyer  domestique ; 

En  vrai  fils  tu  seras  traite ; 
Enfant,  je  suis  la  Kepublique, 

Je  suis  la  paix,  la  liberie. 

"Enfant,  ecoute-moi:  mon  cliaume, 

Je  I'ouvre  a  tons  les  malhcureux, 
Des  pauvres  je  suis  le  royaume, 

Le  travail  seul  y  fait  les  preux; 
Et  sans  Torgueil  du  diademe 

Mon  droit  toujours  est  rcspecte; 
Car  partout  on  recherche,  on  aime 

La  bienfaisante  liberte. 

"Enfant,  anx  lieux  qui  t'ont  vu  naltre 

Tu  diras  en  parlant  de  moi : 
'J'ai  vu  rogner  Tordre  sans  maitre, 

Le  peuple  respecter  la  loi ; 
Au  travail  sans  cesse  il  s'applique; 

Sa  devise  est  fraternite ; 
J'ai  vu  la  sainte  Kepublique 

Le  bonheur  par  la  liberte!'" 


The  only  deaf  writer  of  verse  in  Eu- 
r()])e  remaining  to  ho  noticed  is  Frithiof 
Carlbom,  born  in  P^skiLstuna,  Sweden,  in 
1835. 

Carlbom  hjst  his  hearing  at  about  five 
years  of  age ;  was  received  as  a  pupil  by  the 
Iloyal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Stockholm  in  1844,  remaining  there 
four  years.  After  four  years  of  private 
instruction  at  home,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1852,  where  he 
remained  until  18G3.  Here  he  received 
six  silver  medals,  and  in  the  competition 
for  the  royal  prize  medal  in  18G3  he  gain- 
ed the  accessit.  The  same  year  he  Avas 
made  principal  of  the  "Silent  School'' — a 
day  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Stockholm, 
of  which  he  still  has  charge. 

Mr.  C  Kierkegaard-Ekbohrn,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Poyal  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  at  Bollnas,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  facts  concerning  Carlbom,  says 
of  him:  "He  has  not  written  more  than  a 
small  collection  of  lyrical  poems,  and  some 
songs  and  verses  for  different  occasions. 
His  versification  is  fine,  and  he  is  here,  es- 
pecially by  the  deaf  and  by  us  teachers,  re- 
garded as  a  genius.  As  an  instructor  of 
our  deaf  brethren  he  is  admirable;  one  of 
the  most  skillful  teachers  in  our  country." 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  Scadina- 
vian  literature,  w^e  will  insert  a  specimen 
of  Carlbom's  verse: 

UPPAL.* 

Bort  jordiska  minnen, 

Bort  sorger  och  smiirta  ! 

Jag  afkastar  bojan,  som  trycker  min  sjiil. 

Bort  tocken,  forsvinnen  ! 
Kom  lugn  till  mitt  hjerta ! 
Kom  engel,  befria  materiens  triil. 

Lat  fri  ifian  gruset 

Min  tanke  sig  svinga, 

Som  fiirr  till  den  Allgodes  saliga  verld  ! 

Ack  lat  mig  at  Ijuset, 

At  karlekeu  bringa 

Min  flaratande  lampa  forr'n  veken  ar  tard. 

At  hvem  blef  viil  gifvet 

Sitt  ode  ransaka  ? 

En  lag  blott  vi  vete  :  "Till  jord  ater  blif!" 

Din  skiink  utaf  lifvet 

Tag  gerna  tillbaka! 

Blott  doden  mig  for  till  ett  sollare  lif. 

HEAVENWARD. 

Away  all  earthly  thoujrhts, 

Away  sorrows  and  pain  : 

I  throw  off  the  fetters  that  depress  my  soul. 

*  A  young  Swede,  who  became  deaf  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  college  at  Wash- 
ington, has  made  the  following  literal  translation  of 
Curlbom's  verses. 
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Away  shadows,  vanish  ! 

Come  quiet  to.  giy  heart ! 

Come,  angel,  liberate  the  slave  of  matter. 

Let,  free  from  earth,  my  thought 

Itself  heaven, .ard  swing, 

To  the  blest  world  of  the  ever  kind  Father ! 

Oh  !  let  me  toward  light, 

Let  me  toward  love  bring 

My  flickering  lamp,  ere  the  wick  is  consumed. 

Indeed,  to  whom  was  granted 

His  own  fate  to  descry? 

But  one  law  we  know  :  "  Return  again  to  dust  1" 

Thy  gift  of  life  to  me 
Fain  take  back  unto  thee ! 
Death  alone  can  bring  me  to  a  happier  land. 
Translated  by  Olof  Hanson. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  attempt  to  criticise  from  a 


literary  point  of  view  the  verses  we  have 
quoted,  or  to  give  any  estimate  of  their 
value  respectively  as  literary  produc- 
tions. We  leave  this  to  the  reader,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  having  made  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  unique  collection  of 
writings  by  representatives  of  a  peculiar 
and  most  interesting  class  of  persons — a 
class  hitherto  commanding  little  attention 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  destined,  we 
feel  assured,  with  the  increasing  advan- 
tages afforded  it,  to  contribute  in  the  future 
its  due  share  to  the  aggregate  of  intellect- 
ual production. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  EVERGLADES. 


THE  first  proposal  to  drain  the  over- 
flowed lands  of  South  Florida  was 
made  in  1847  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Westcott, 
based  upon  the  reports  of  General  W.  S. 
Harney,  who  had  exi^lored  the  Ever- 
glades in  the  Indian  wars,  and  General 
Thomas  S.  Jesup,  who  had  thoroughly 
scouted  the  valley  of  tlie  Kissimmee  and 
the  region  west  and  south  of  Peace  Creek. 
Mr.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  the  same  year, 
made  an  interesting  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  upon  the  practicabil- 
ity of  the  scheme.  Upon  the  strength  of 
this  and  confirmatory  reports  of  the  army 
and  navy  officers,  an  act  of  Congress, 
August  12,  1848,  granted  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
on  condition  of  draining  the  same,  the 
act  being  incorporated  in  a  general  law 
dedicating  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
such  lands,  in  any  State  where  they  lay, 
after  the  expense  of  drainage  was  paid,  to 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  and 
education. 

But  Indian  hostilities  delayed  active 
operations  for  ten  years,  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  remanded  the  enterprise 
to  the  study  of  theorists.  The  slow  per- 
colation of  population  into  South  Florida, 
accelerated  by  the  investment  of  Hon.  W. 
M.  Randolph,  of  Louisiana,  and  Hon.  H. 
S.  Sanford,  ex-Minister  to  Belgium,  in  the 
county  of  Orange,  which  abuts  upon  the 
drainage  area,  was  followed  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  South  Florida  Railroad,  from 
tlie  new  town  of  Sanford,  on  the  upper 
v>^aters  of  the  St.  John's,  to  Orlando,  the 
thriving  county  seat.  Under  Mr.  James 
E.  Ingraham's  administration  the  road 
was  pushed  through  to  Lake  Tohopeka- 
liga,  the  summit  reservoir  or  source  of 


Kissimmee  River.  Practical  and  econom- 
ical interests  revived  the  study  of  the  theo- 
rists. Careful  surveys  of  engineers  of 
steamboat,  railway,  and  canal  companies 
were  re-enforced  by  those  of  the  United 
States  Topographical  Corps,  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  the  general  features  of 
the  country  were  mapped.  These,  how- 
ever, were  disconnected,  and  pertaining  to 
other  interests  or  enterprises.  Under  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  the  State, 
March  5, 1879,  Mr.  James  M.  Kramer,  civil 
engineer  of  the  Drainage  Company,  enter- 
ed upon  a  more  thorough  and  practical 
survey  of  the  area  subject  to  drainage 
south  and  west  of  Peace  Creek,  or  south  of 
Township  25,  and  west  of  Range  xxvii., 
including  the  valley  of  the  Kissimmee 
and  the  great  basin  of  the  Okeechobee  and 
the  Everglades. 

Of  this  region  the  agent  of  the  State, 
Mr.  S.  L.  Niblack,  says,  in  his  report,  June 
27,  1882,  that  the  water  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee does  not  overflow  the  country 
around  the  lake,  except  on  the  south, 
where  it  spreads  out  over  the  Everglades, 
and  that  the  flooding  of  the  flats  of  the 
Kissimmee  River  is  caused  by  the  rain- 
fall. In  the  dry  season,  from  October 
to  May,  these  vast  prairies  are  partially 
drained,  and  pastured  with  thousands  of 
wild  cattle,  which  feed  on  the  rich,  nu- 
tritious grasses.  The  extent  of  the  area 
south  of  latitude  28°  thus  subjected  to  pe- 
riodic inundation  from  the  rain-fali  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Kramer  at  1000  square 
miles  in  excess  of  the  combined  areas  of 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  The  problem 
submitted  to  the  engineers,  therefore,  was 
simply  to  relieve  this  vast  territory,  of 
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which  a  larp^o  proportion  is  not 
^  i;.ji«ct  to  inundation,  but  is  sus- 
,  .rible  <»f  innne<li:itc  cultivation, 
uf  tho  surplus  water  of  the  rainy 
sejuson.  This,  from  estimate  of 
ubtiervations  extended  over  eiprht 
years  at  Punta  Rassa,  near  Char- 
lotte Harbor,  is  annually  an  aver- 
ajje  of  three  feet  eig^ht  and  a  half 
inclies.  In  the  interior  the  aver- 
n^  is  probably  in  excess  of  tliis. 
Tliis  quantity,  distributed  over  a 
season  from  May  to  September, 
through  sun  shin  3'  or  windy  fore- 
noons and  rainy  evenings,  is  not 
abnormal.  Any  soil  properly 
draineil  and  aerated  will  rapidly 
absorb  and  utilize  its  daily  propor- 
tion befoi-e  the  rainy  afternoon 
follows.  The  cause  of  this  sui)er- 
ficial  accumulation  lies  in  the 
physics  and  topography  of  South 
Florida,  and  complicates  the  en- 
gineering pi*oblem,  but  without 
rendering  it  more  diflBcult.  In- 
deed, when  it  is  understood,  the 
practicability  of  drainage  by  parts 
becomes  easy  and  simple  in  solu- 
tion. 

From  an  average  elevation  of 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  on 
the  30'  30'  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
peninsula  slopes  by  a  slow,  easy 
descent  to  the  keys.     But  this  in- 
cline, fifty  miles  wide  by  three  hundred 
long,  is  bi*oken  into  longitudinal  andtrans- 
vei-se  sections  of  terraces.     The  St.  John's, 
gathering  its  watei*s  into  a  chain  of  lakes 
about   the   twenty-eighth   pai-a-llel.  flows 
north  along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  in- 
terior table-land,  from  a  maximum  eleva- 
tion of  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  to  the 
Atlantic,  near  Jacksonville.    A  depression 
of  a  maximum  elevation  of  eisrhtv-seven 
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the  Withlacoochee  north  and  west;  the 
Charley  Apopka  and  Peace  Creek  south 
and  west;  and  the  Kissimmee  and  Blue 
Jordan,  a  swamp  river,  south  into  Okee- 
chobee. The  rivers  east  of  the  ridge 
discover  the  i}eculiar  terrace  form  of  the 
topography ;  that  is,  the  water,  seeping 
down,  pools  and  fills  a  shallow  trough  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge,  from  which  it  over- 
flows into  a  lower  terrace,  pooling  again. 
feet  above  the  sea  divides  the  long  slope  of  :  and  thus  successively  develops  the  chain 

* '  -     1  ■"     "...       .^    ,       of  linked  lakes  exhibited  by  the  St.  John's. 

The  western  valley  shore  of  this  river 

below  Lake  Monroe,  10.976  feet  above  the 

sea.  is  less  than  three  miles  wide.     San- 

,  ford  is  fourteen  feet  higher;    and  Belair 

j  Grove,  three  miles  inland,  forty  feet  higher. 

So.  going  west  from  Lake  Winder,  ninety 

miles  up  the  St.  John's,  and  18.737  feet 

above  the  sea  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  the  head 

I  of  Wolf  Creek,  ten  miles  in  the  interior, 

■  is  at  an  elevation  of  61.9S9  feet;  and  Lake 
Conway,  on  the  highest  terrace  of  Orange 

■  Countv.  one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 


the  interior  table,  in  the  latitude  of  Lake 
Geoi-ge.  extending  up  the  irregular  valley 
of  the  Ocklawaha  and  across  to  the  Wicas- 
sisa,  emptying  into  the  Gulf.  South  of 
this  the  land  rises  again  to  an  elevation  of 
one  himdred  and  forty-six  feet  above  the 
sea  on  the  sand-hills  west  of  Orange.  This 
ridge,  holding  Lake  Apopka  between  its 
arms,  latitude  28 ~  40',  extends  south  sixty 
miles,  rising,  above  Lake  Buffum,  in  Polk 
County,  to  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  sLxty-three  feet.  From  this  ridge  and 
the  terraces  of  lakes  about  it  the  Ockla- 
waha and  the  Wekiva  flow  north  and  east : 


baving   no  visible   outlet,  seeps  tlirough 
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swamp  and  marsh  to  Little  Tohopekaliga, 
a  fall  of  twenty-nine  feet  in  less  than  ten 
miles.  These  various  examples  of  river 
marsh  or  upland  lake  indicate  that  the 
terrace  form  of  the  topography  of  South 
and  East  Florida  is  not  a  local  incident, 
hut  a  general  characteristic.  Of  this  sim- 
ple explanation  of  that  accumulation  of 
superficial  water  the  engineer  avails  him- 
self in  order  to  drain  these  terraces  suc- 
cessively. Otherwise,  if  the  flooding  of 
the  prairies  was  caused  by  the  overflow  of 
a  single  grand  reservoir  of  the  valley  at 
Okeechobee,  the  drainage  would  be  accom- 
plished by  enlarging  its  outlets.  Over 
these  the  long  rain  cloud  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember unburdens  its  fruitful  showers,  fill- 
ing and  overflowing  terrace  over  terrace, 
from  each  of  which  the  freshet  falls,  not 
into  the  single  channel  of  one  mighty 
river,  but  down  broad,  shallow  valleys, 
overspreading  the  wild  pastures  that  fringe 
the  central  basin ;  and,  combining  with  its 
gathered  volume  of  increase,  stays  the  slow 
drainage  and  evaporation  mayhap  from 
season  to  season.  When  this  occurs,  and 
the  redoubled  freshets  of  each  successive 
terrace  unite  w^th  the  combined  volume 
of  the  Kissimmee  River  in  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee, the  overburdened  banks  give  way  to 
the  impetuous  floods,  which  in  1841,  '48, 
'55,  '62,  '69-70,  and  '74  drowned  the  palm 
groves  of  the  Caloosahatchee. 

But  when  the  dynamics  of  this  system 
of  terraces  is  understood,  it  becomes  a  key 


to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  drainage. 
The  engineer  is  not 
left  to  the  alternative 
of  reducing  the  volume 
spread  over  twenty 
thousand  nine  hundred 
square  miles  at  once. 
He  can  i^roceed  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  re- 
claiming the  higher 
ones  by  successive  de- 
scent, step  by  step, 
while  the  drainage  of 
the  central  basin  pro- 
ceeds as  an  independent 
This  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
The  one  above  includes  the 


operation 
the  maps 

region  west  from  Lake  Winder,  on  the  St. 
John's,  Township  26,  Range  xxxv.,  and 
extends  westward  six  townships.  The 
general  elevation  of  this  table  above  the 
sea  at  Charlotte  Harbor  is  66.82  feet.  The 
highest  basin  is  the  small  lake  in  Township 
26,  Range  xxxii.  The  summit  ridge  is  in 
Range  xxxiii.  The  general  contour  of 
the  terrace  is  represented  by  the  topo- 
grai^hical  chart  below,  reduced  from  the 
surveys  of  Assistant-Engineer  W.  G.  Will- 
iamson, of  the  United  States  Topographic- 
al Corps.  It  does  not  represent  an  air- 
line, but  the  depression  of  lake  surfaces, 
after  crossing  the  divide  between  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  John's  and  the  summit  level. 
The  distances  from  Lake  Winder  and  the 
elevations  above  the  sea  at  Charlotte  Har- 
bor are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Distance  from 

Lake  Winder 

in  Miles. 

Elevation  above 
the  Sea  at  Char- 
lotte Harbor 
in  Feet. 

Lake  Winder 

Head  of  Wolf  Creek . 

Alligator  Lake 

Isabel  Lake 

Little  Tohopekaliga. 

Tohopekaliga 

Cypress  Lake 

Hatch  en  ah  a 

00.0 

10.11 

28.40 

31.41 

37.32 

52.98 

58.81 

66.81 

18.787 
61.989 
71.484 
71.804 
70.812 
64.593 
64.593 
60.235 

Neither  of  these  represents  the  topogra- 
phy in  its  general  character,  until  we  un- 
derstand that,  as  the  Tohopekaliga  sum- 
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niit  level  is  a  terrace  of  the  hipfh  table- 
lands of  Orange  and  Polk  counties,  it  is 
itself  divided  into  subterraces  sixty  feet 
al)()ve  tli(^  sea,  extendiiij^'  lik(i  a  ilare  ed^e 
from  the  h(^a(l  of  Wolf  Crovk  (()1.1)89  feet) 
to  Lake  llatehenalia  (GO. 21^5  feet). 

The  lake  surface  erf  this  summit  level  is 
fifty-three  square  miles,  but  swamp  and 
"bay"  (the  word  ai)))lied  in  Florida  to 
sloujjfh  and  water-f^rass  meadows)  ampli- 
fy the  aiva  to  250  square  miles.  It  is 
45.S56  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  St. 
John's,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  south  by 
the  lower  terrace  of  the  Kissimmee  lake 
and  river. 

The  fall  from  the  summit  level  to  the 
escarpment  of  Wolf  Creek  and  Lake 
Hatchenaha,  or  Turkey  Lake  (to  render 
the  Indian  into  Eni^lish),  is  nearly  five 
feet  in  three  and  a  half  miles.  A  canal 
forty  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep  was 
projected,  and  has  been  completed,  con- 
necting the  latter  with  Tohopekaliga. 
This  furnishes  a  fall  of  nearly  two  feet  to 
the  mile.  Omitting  the  figures,  it  is  cal- 
culated the  discharge  of  such  a  current 
will  require  an  area  of  rain-fall  in  this 
region  over  three  thousand  square  miles, 
independent  of  evaporation,  to  keep  it  sup- 
plied. A  most  important  function  of  such 
an  aqueduct  is  its  service  as  a  catch  basin 
for  the  supersaturated  soil. 

The  Drainage  Company  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1831,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Duston,  who  had  previously  in- 
vested heavily  in  the  reclamation  and  set- 
tlement of  South  Florida.  The  prelimina- 
ry surveys  under  Mr.  Kramer  were  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  Captain 
Rose,  an  experienced  engineer,  organized 
his  company,  and  built  the  hull  for  his 
dredge  in  the  raw  woods  on  Lake  Toho- 
pekaliga.  The  patent  (Allan's)  is  on  the 
continuous  ladder  principle.  A  chain  of 
buckets,  suspended  from  an  upright  of  for- 
ty feet,  is  drawn  under  a  drum  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  arm  extending  forty  feet 
horizontally  from  the  foot  of  the  upright, 
and  over  an  incline  to  its  top.  The  whole 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  figure  4,  hav- 
ing a  short  foot  resting  on  the  bow  of  the 
scow.  The  chain  of  buckets  revolves  over 
the  drum,  sinking  their  steel  scoops  in  the 
soft  ooze  and  muck,  to  ascend  over  the  in- 
cline to  the  top  of  the  4,  where  they  are 
met  by  a  washer  from  the  two-inch  nozzle 
of  a  force-pump  as  each  bucket  falls  over, 
with  a  jerk,  discharging  its  contents  on  a 
sluice-gate,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  ex- 


tending beyond  the  edge  of  the  cutting, 
and  building  its  levees  as  it  7)rogresses. 
Tlie  long  ai'in  swings  on  the  stem  of  the 
4  from  side  to  side,  (controlled  by  levers, 
so  that  each  bu(-k(!t  sinks  beyond  the  pre- 
vious one,  digging  or  cutting  a  swath  of 
thirty-seven  feet,  as  a  mower  swings  his 
scythe.  A  tow-rope  over  a  drum,  attached 
to  a  stake  properly  set  for  the  width  and 
rectilineal  edge  of  the  cutting,  controls  the 
progress  by  means  of  levers.  The  huge 
crane  swings;  the  timbers  groan  ;  steel  and 
iron  rattle  and  clang;  the  cough  of  the 
engine  is  broken  by  shouts  of  the  men  up 
to  their  w^aists  in  water;  the  anvil  clinks; 
the  sharp  word  of  command  cracks  like  a 
cow-whip  ;  the  constant  stream  of  black 
ooze  pours  over  the  sluices  ;  and  as  the 
huge  iron  and  steel  megatherium,  like  its 
prototype,  toils  deep  in  the  marsh,  behind  it 
is  the  clean-cut  edge  and  levees  of  the  new 
canal.  The  scow  on  which  these  opera- 
tions are  conducted  is  a  stern- wheel  steam- 
boat, having  a  narrow  cabin  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  men,  and  a  smithy. 
Only  white  labor  is  employed. 

The  scenery  is  like  its  prototype  of  the 
coal  period,  a  sea  of  maiden  cane  embroid- 
ered with  bay  and  cypress  where  Reedy 
Creek  and  the  tortuous  Kissimmee  cross 
the  watery  prairie.  Here  we  find  ferns, 
and  pig- weed  six  inches  in  stem,  and  wear- 
ing a  huge  flower  like  a  hat ;  while  saffron, 
morning-glory,  jasmine,  water-lily,  spar- 
kle among  the  green  of  vines  and  the 
gray  of  tillandsia.  The  ardor  of  vegeta- 
tion is  everywhere  magnificent  in  its  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  color  and  tones.  The 
drainage  has  already  reclaimed  nearly 
400,000  acres,  acknowledged  by  grants 
under  the  contract,  chiefly  in  this  sum- 
mit level. 

The  terrace  of  Orange  County  south 
of  Tow^nship  25  abuts  upon  the  superior 
table-land  of  the  adjacent  area  in  Town- 
ship 29,  Range  xxx.  This  territory,  as 
indicated  by  the  range  lines  on  the  map, 
lies  southwest  of  that  which  Ave  have  ex- 
amined, which  it  overlaps.  It  includes 
an  area  of  576  square  miles,  contain- 
ing numerous  small  bodies  of  water,  ar- 
ranged on  ascending  subsidiary  terraces 
as  we  go  west  from  Lake  Kissimmee.  The 
average  elevation  above  the  sea  at  Char- 
lotte Harbor  is  106  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Buff  um  the  high  peak  of  the  sand- 
hills divides  the  waters  of  Peace  Creek  and 
Charley  Apopka  from  the  water-shed  of 
the  Kissimmee  Valley.     The  larger  lakes, 
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in  order  from  tlie  north,  are  Pierce,  Rosa- 
lie, Walk-in- Water,  Kotsa,  Crooked,  Buf- 
f  um,  Reedy,  and  Locliapopka.  It  includes 
the  farm  lands  proper  of  the  Tallahassee 
Indians,  removed  south  of  Micanopy  half 
a  century  since,  of  which  a  remnant  sur- 
vives. 

The  topographic  chart  below,  reduced 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Williamson's  report,  ex- 
hibits a  cross  section  of  the  pools  and  nar- 
row longitudinal  valleys  into  which  the 
region  is  subdivided.  The  following  ta- 
ble gives  the  heights  and  distances : 


Distance  from 

Height  above  the 

Lake  Kissim- 

Sea  at  Charlotte 

mee  in  Miles. 

Harbor  in  Feet. 

Tiger  Lake 

2.01 

59.aS4 

Walk-in-Water  . . 

5.51 

67.942 

Lake  Lenore 

16.76 

92.104 

Lake  Little  Tiger. 

18.18 

99.355 

Crooked  Lake .... 

21.73 

132.683 

Lake  Buff  am  .... 

26.16 

138.265 

The  engineering  in  this  region  is  reduced 
to  the  drainage  of  the  long  accumulation 
of  surface  water  by  the  gradual  filling  of  its 


outlets  by  vegetation.  It  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  relation  of  the  adjacent  terraces 
to  the  system ;  but  the  chart  shows  its  pe- 
culiar adaptation  to  practical  irrigation 
by  means  of  locks  and  dams.  The  plant- 
er and  fruit-grower  may  here,  as  in  Orange 
County,  be  made  independent  of  the  wea- 
ther by  these  small  adjacent  bodies  of  wa- 
ter situated  on  different  levels. 

In  the  angle  between  the  regions 
mapped,  Townships  29  of  Ranges  xxx.  and 
xxxi.,  lie  the  beautiful  lake  and  valley  of 
the  Kissimmee,  extending  eastward  to  the 
St.  John's.  Nothing  appears  more  strik- 
ing to  the  observant  explorer  than  the 
sharp  distinction  in  nature  between  adja- 
cent territories  through  which  he  passes. 
As  he  goes  southward  from  Lake  Kissim- 
mee he  leaves  behind  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristics of  high  pine  level,  hummock, 
and  prairie  of  crab-grass.  Before  him, 
like  a  sea,  rolls  the  lustrous  pale  yellow 
cane,  having  a  long  silky  plume,  through 
which  the  river  winds,  inextricable  errors 
involute,  like  a  labyrinth.  In  the  remote 
horizon  is  the  bronze  fringe  of  red  bay, 
the  deep  green  of  live-oak,  tufts  of  palm, 
or  the  tawny  fronds  of  the  pine,  melting 
into  the  kaleidoscope  of  cloud-land,  by 
which  the  trained  eye  distinguishes  at  a 
glance  elevation  above  the  w^ater.  On 
that  sallow  or  gamboge  ground-work  the 
courses  of  streams  embroider  an  arabesque 
in  green  willow  and  custard-apple.  The 
heavens  are  opened,  tinged  with  irides- 
cent hues,  like  the  nacre  of  a  shell;  the 
abundance  and  plumage  of  wild  fowl  in- 
crease. The  deer  feed  with  a  "shocking 
tameness,"  wild  turkey  seem  domestica- 
ted, and  fish  are  taken  without  trouble  or 
skill. 

A  lovf  swell  of  the  ground,  rich  in  crab- 
grass,  extends  south,  by  Fort  Drum,  Range 
XXXV.,  Township  34,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Van  Swearingen,  and  the  heads  of  Taylor 
and  Cow  creeks,  which  empty  into  the 
Okeechobee.  Of  this  Mr.  Niblack,  in  his 
report  to  the  State  Board,  June  27,  1882, 
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snys,  "  Within  this  limit  tlicrc  is,  in  ilio 
vicinity  of  Eort  Di'iun,  a  ]niw,  ri(l<4(', 
live  niik's  in  lenj^th  unci  one  hail'  to 
tlu'ce-cinarters  in  width,  that  nii<?ht 
with  iio-ht  draina^'-e  bo  cultivated." 
There  is,  he  adds,  a  ridjifo  about  Eort 
DavcMiport,  \V(;st  of  the  Kissinnnee,  T. 
2!),  R.  xxvii.,  four  or  live  miles  vvid(^, 
extending"  south  to  Lake  Istokpo^j^-a,  T. 
'Sij,  R.  XXX.,  said  to  be  barren  and  unin- 
liabitable.  All  the  rest,  according-  to 
Mr.  Niblack's  report,  is  subject  to  over- 
llow. 

But  on  an  excursion  in  probably  tlic 
more  favorable   season   of   December, 
1882,  the  writer  found  pine  levels  and 
arable  land  quite  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Okeechobee.     The  most  singular  curios- 
ity of  his  exploration  was  a  swine-lierd 
brought  up  in  that  wild,  trackless  region, 
and  yet  whom  no  curiosity,  or  the  chance 
wandering  of  his  herds,  had  led  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kissimmee,  a  few  miles  be- 
low.    He  had  "had  no  'casion  for  to  go 
thar,"  and  he  never  went.     I  fancy  it  was 
a  more  vigorous  race  than  the  swine-herd 
held  these  watery  fastnesses  for  forty  years 
against  the  combined  army  and  navy. 

Nothing  could  appear  more  queenly 
and  magnificent^than  Lake  Okeechobee  as 
we  came  upon  it.  The  closing  day  was 
drawing  the  soft  veils  of  dusk  over  the 
pinnate  and  pointed  foliage  set  clear 
against  the  dying  lights. 

The  river  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  flowing  with  a 
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mean  velocity  of  two  feet  per  second,  ten 
feet  deep,  discharging  207,360,000  cubic 
feet  every  twenty-four  hours.  On  an  esti- 
mated evaporation  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  per  day,  the  exhalation  would  aggre- 
gate 290,400,000  cubic  feet,  or  83,040,000 
in  excess  of  the  inflow  of  the  Kissimmee. 
Hence  it  is  estimated  that  in  only  abnor- 
mal conditions  the  great  lake  overflows 
its  margins.  But  these  estimates  do  not 
include  the  inflow  from  other  terraces, 
which  fill  the  valley  of  Fish-eating  Creek 
on  the  west,  and  Cow  Creek  and  Taylor's 
Creek  on  the  north  and  east,  whose  com- 
bined volume  will  probably  counterbal- 
ance the  normal  evaporation  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  per  day. 

To  control  this,  a  i^roposed  canal  from 
Cahoney  Bay,  in  Okeechobee,  to  the  St. 
Lucea,  is  to  be  cut  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep,  having  a 
fall  of  one  foot  per  mile,  with  a  mean  ve- 
locity of  3.86  lineal  feet  per  second,  capa- 
ble of  lowering  the  estimated  thousand 
square  miles  of  surface  four  feet  in  a  sea- 
son. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  dis- 
tinguish the  botanical  characters  of  vege- 
tation in  this  virgin  area;  but  the  econo- 
my of  nature  is  exhibited  in  the  increase 
of  leaf  surface  by  atmospheric  nutrition, 
displayed  in  gigantic  ferns,  palms,  and 
the  massing  of  delicate  pinnate  foliage  in 
the  bay,  cypress,  and  their  congeners,  like 
the  refinement  of  art  in  nature.  These, 
shining,  pointed,  or  darkly  varnished  in 
the  willow  and  custard-apple,  show  a  thou- 
sand tones  and  shades  of  green,  which 
catch  the  lights  and  shadows  in  innumer- 
able angles  and  surfaces,  developing  an 
extraordinary  brilliance  and  softness. 
The  great  basin  is  a  shallow  pool  on  the 
oolitic  limestone,  in  a  frame  of  saw-grass, 
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whose  pale  straw-color  is  brought  out 
against  the  distant  vaporous,  velvety 
bruize  and  green  of  the  red  bay.  It  sits 
on  a  stool  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  five  feet  above  the  terrace  of  the  Ever- 
glades. We  crossed  under  a  high  wind, 
December  9,  from  the  Kissimmee  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Drainage  Canal. 

The  axe-men  had  penetrated  the  fringe 
of  custard-apples,  and  revealed  through 
the  opening  the  welcome  pillar  of  smoke 


ond  canal  through  the  soft  chalk 
rim  of  the  outer  basin.  Curious- 
ly Captain  Menge,  engineer  of 
the  dredge,  found  here  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  cut  of  the  Span- 
iards, showing  that  even  the 
project  of  drainage  of  Governor 
Westcott  was  not  the  first. 

An  earlier  United  States  sur- 
vey makes  the  fall  from  Fort 
Thompson,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Flirt,  to  Charlotte  Harbor, 
less  than  two  feet.  This  would  make  a 
descent  from  the  chalk  ridge  of  the  outer 
basin  of  Okeechobee — a  distance  of  ten 
miles — two  feet  to  the  mile.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  dam  at  that  point  in  order  to 
get  water  to  float  the  dredge-boat. 

South  of  Fort  Thompson  is  the  beauti- 
ful current  of  the  Caloosahatchee,  flow- 
ing between  high  banks,  terraced  in  the 
characteristic  manner  of  the  tox^ography. 
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of  the  dredge.  The  stratification  as  devel- 
oped in  the  cutting  beginning  from  the 
bed-rock  is  clay  and  marl  under  white  sand, 
overlaid  by  a  deep  bed  of  muck.  The 
depth  and  rankness  of  this  superficial  de- 
posit are  extraordinary.  It  needs  no  sci- 
entific acumen  to  discover  that  the  success- 
ful drainage  of  such  a  deposit  will  develop 
an  area  of  fertility  unrivalled  even  by  the 
loamy  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  canal  twenty-two  feet  wide,  having 
an  average  fall  of  one  foot  to  the  mile,  con- 
nects Okeechobee  with  Hiokpochee,  and 
this  is  connected  with  Lake  Flirt  by  a  sec- 


This  feature,  peculiar  to  all  riv^er  valleys, 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  grand 
trowels  of  nature  have  built  up  the  water- 
shed of  all  South  Florida.  Here  in  the 
soft  marl  or  loam  are  exhibited  every- 
where the  escarpments  seen  in  the  harsh- 
er features  of  parallel  roads  in  the  geolo- 
gy of  more  northern  latitudes.  In  that  is 
the  explanation  of  the  overflowed  lands 
of  Florida,  and  the  key  to  their  successive 
drainage,  terrace  by  terrace,  to  the  Ever- 
glades. 

Again  the  scenery  has  changed.     The 
tall  silken  plumes  of  the  saw-grass  and 
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bamboo-lik(^  cane  f^ixe  way  to  forests  of 
liveoak,  palm,  myrtle,  and  man*rrove  isl- 
ands, ill  tlui  valley  of  Peace  Creek  are 
i"()uii(l  ilie  bones  of  liu<,^e  ])acliydermata 
of  the  swamp  epoch.  In  tlie  groves  and 
<,^ardens,  among*  iig  and  olive,  grow  the 
(late,  betel-nut,  cocoa,  and  cabbage-palm. 
The  sugar-cane  tassels,  and  ratoons,  or 
grows  from  one  planting,  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years.    Cotton  becomes  perennial. 


When  our  little  party  first  penetrated 
from  Orange  County  by  interior  waters  to 
the  Gulf,  it  was  all  raw,  wild,  unknown; 
but  since  then  a  litthi  steamer  has  gcjne 
through  the  Di'ainage  Canals  down  the 
Caloosahatchee,  and  in  ancjtlier  season 
the  Northern  tourist  can  explore  the  tie 
scribed  region,  and  pronounce  for  himself 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  x)roposed  theory, 
and  the  character  of  the  land  reclaimed. 


THE  OLD  TOWN  COUNCILLOR. 
A  GENRE   STUDY   BY   A   LANDSCAPE   PALNTER. 


GRAFENBERG,  the  favorite  among 
the  many  charming  suburban  resorts 
of  the  Diisseldorf  pleasure-seeker,  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  low  range  of  hills  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  about  four  miles  distant 
fi'om  the  city  by  a  level  and  ahuost  per- 
fectly straight  chaiissee^  as  the  road,  that 
is  rapidly  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  bou- 
levard, is  called.  In  my  time  it  was  a 
well-kept  turnpike,  with  but  few  scattered 
dwellings  upon  it,  bordered  for  the  last 
half-mile  by  a  double  row  of  magnificent 
old  Norway  firs,  sole  remnants  of  the  an- 
cient Teutoburger  TFaZd— the  forest  that 
formerly  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Westphalia.  There  are  those  sfeill  living 
who  remember  when  there  was  yet  enough 
remaining  of  it  to  shelter  w^olves  and 
bears,  wild  boars,  and  droves  of  untamed 
horses.  At  present  the  hills  are  densely 
studded  with  trees  of  comparatively  re- 
cent growth — pines  intermingled  with 
beeches,  oaks,  and  white-ringed  birches — 
fiscal  property  for  the  most  part,  but  of 
late  years  indented  here  and  there  with 
farm  or  villa;  while  the  ^^Hardt,^''  not 
long  since  a  breezy  moor,  where  sports- 
men hunted  foxes  and  hares  amid  the 
gorse  and  heather,  is  now  crowned  with 
the  city's  reservoir,  and  is  gradually  be- 
ing covered  with  edifices. 

The  village  nestles  in  a  little  valley, 
and  consists  principally  of  humble  tav- 
erns surrounded  by  gardens  where  beer 
foams,  and  the  fragrance  of  May- wine  lin- 
gers around  cozy  tables  in  little  arbors,  or 
under  the  grateful  shade  of  graceful  lin- 
dens. Here  in  the  summer  afternoons 
come  the  prosperous  burghers  with  their 
families  to  enjoy  '' im  kuhlen  Grilnde'^ 
their  luncheon  and  coffee,  while  the  chil- 
dren seek  wild  flowers  and  weave  gar- 
lands of  green  leaves.     Here  lovers  sigh 


and  wander,  or  sit  passively  locked  in  mu- 
tual embrace,  with  the  blissful  indiffer- 
ence to,  or  unconsciousness  of,  public  ob- 
servation Avhicli  marks  the  conduct  of  the. 
German  engaged  pair.  Gay  Uhlans  and 
hussars  dash  up  with  clang  of  spur  and 
sabre,  empty  a  "PitZ/e"  (a  flask  of  cham- 
pagne), or  drain  a  ^^  Reiter schnapps,^'  and 
disappear  at  a  gallop  up  the  road,  strewn 
with  pine  needles,  soft  as  a  carpet.  Here 
sit  over  their  beer  noisy  groups  of  artists, 
chaffing  the  rustic  waitresses  who  serve 
them,  and  drawing  upon  the  table  illus- 
trations of  their  conversation  by  a  finger 
dipped  in  the  brown  puddles  of  their  bev- 
erage. Here  come  strolling  musicians — 
pathetic-faced  Italians  with  anxious,  care- 
worn monkeys,  and  burly  Tyroleans  yod- 
ling  and  thrumming  the  zither.  In  short, 
the  whole  scene  is  that  of  a  perennial  pic- 
nic in  "a  land  where  it  is  ahvays  after- 
noon." 

But  life  is  not  always,  even  here,  a 
careless  comedy,  and  the  dark  green  for- 
est has  sometimes  witnessed  far  differ- 
ent dramas.  The  "  Wolfs- Schluchf^  (the 
Wolf's  Glen)  has  more  than  once  in  the 
early  morning  echoed  the  sharp  bark  of 
pistols,  and  the  hope  of  some  noble  family 
been  brought  bleeding  from  the  "field  of 
honor"  to  breathe  his  last  in  the  way-side 
inn.  Tragedies  of  a  still  darker  charac- 
ter have  taken  place  ;  but  the  violets  and 
w^ood-anemones,  the  leaves  and  berries, 
return  in  their  season,  and  in  winter  as  in 
summer  the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  bal- 
sam odors  of  the  pines. 

In  this  out-of-the-way  spot  it  was  once 
my  good  fortune  to  live,  not  for  a  week 
or  a  month  only,  but  for  several  happy 
years,  during  the  course  of  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance, at  least  by  sight  and  name,  of  most 
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of  the  ever-clianging  visitors.  There  was 
one  among  them,  however,  and  he  the 
most  constant  of  atl,  with  whom  I  never 
got  heyond  a  polite  but  very  distant  greet- 
ing. He  was  always  referred  to  only  hj 
his  title,  but  that  was  being  constantly  ut- 
tered. 

''Marie!  der  Herr  Stadtrath  JcommtP^ 
or,  "LieschenI  is  the  Stadtrath 's  coffee 
ready  ?" 

In  all  seasons  and  weathers,  in  heat  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  the  quiet,  dignified, 
taciturn  gentleman  had  arrived,  with  the 
regularity  of  the  hour-hand  itself,  punctu- 
ally at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  throng ;  had  sipped  his  coffee 
and  smoked  his  cigar  at  the  table  religious- 
ly reserved  for  him  by  a  Avindow  in  the 
inn  parlor,  had  paid  his  reckoning,  and 
gone  away  silent  and  solitary  as  he  had 
come. 

His  clothes,  his  hat,  his  umbrella,  were 
always  the  same,  or  at  least  they  never 
varied  in  fashion  and  material.  He  gave 
no  orders,  for  his  wants  were  known  and 
anticipated.  He  was  never  seen  to  speak 
to  a  living  being,  and  he  deigned  no  reply 
even  when  the  hostess  herself  dropped 
him  a  courtesy  as  she  placed  his  steaming 
Mocha  before  him  with  a  cheery,  "  Grilss 
Gott!  Herr  Stadtrath:' 

He  was  already  past  the  middle  age  of 
life  when  I  first  encountered  him,  but  his 
visits  had  begun  when  he  was  a  young 
man — a  ''Herr  Assessor^'  or  "Herr  Re- 
ferendar^'  only.  This  had  hai)pened  twen- 
ty years  before,  and  during  all  this  time 
he  had  never  failed  but  on  tAVO  occasions 
to  make  his  diurnal  appearance.  The  first 
of  these  absences  was  hardly  remarked, 
and  whatever  curiosity  it  excited  was  soon 
abated  by  the  announcement  in  the  official 
column  of  the  Anzeiger — the  little  even- 
ing paper — of  his  marriage.  It  was-  sup- 
posed, however,  that  now  that  he  Avas 
range,  he  Avould  take  his  Tdsschen — his 
little  cup — at  home,  or  that,  if  ever,  Avhen 
he  returned,  a  second  would  be  necessary; 
but  on  the  morroAv,  as  the  clock  struck  two 
— ' '  Mutter !  der  Herr  Stadtrath  Jcommt — 
und  allein:'' 

Yes,  alone  as  usual,  neither  more  cheer- 
ful nor  depressed  than  before.  He  drank 
his  "  i^ortion,"  smoked  his  cigar,  and  Avhen 
the  other  guests  had  begun  to  assemble, 
went  aAvay. 

Years  Avent  by,  and  for  the  second  time 
the  hoar  arriA^ed  Avithout  the  man.  The 
event  Avas  epoch-making  in  the  household, 


and  the  occasion  of  much  interchange  of 
conjecture.     Was  he  ill,  perchance  ? 

No.  The  next  afternoon  found  him 
again  in  his  accustomed  seat.  The  same 
inscrutable  face,  a  little  grayer  in  hue; 
the  same  dark  green  coat  and  alpaca  um- 
brella; the  same  Avide-brimmed  hat,  but  it 
had  crape  upon  it.  The  Frau  Stadtrath- 
in  was  dead. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  widow- 
erhood  that  I  kncAV  him— I  mean  tliat  I 
saw  him  almost  daily  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I  paid  a  flying  visit 
home  to  America. 

Another  tweh^emonthhad  nearly  elapsed 
before  I  found  myself  once  more  on  the 
familiar  chatissee,  A^ainly  attempting  to 
hurry  the  pace  of  my  phlegmatic  drosch- 
ke,  impatient  to  greet  my  old  friends  in 
the  village  again.  As  Ave  passed— a  quar- 
ter before  two — the  bridge  over  the  Diis- 
sel,  Avhere  the  fir  avenue  began,  I  recog- 
nized a  figure  and  an  umbrella  I  had  seen 
before,  sloAA^ing  Avending  their  Avay  in  com- 
pany on  the  side  path  under  the  drooping 
branches.  The  one  Avas  a  little  thinner, 
the  other  a  trifle  more  obese. 

"Guten  Tag,  Herr  Stadtrath  T  I  cried, 
Avith  some  effusiveness  in  the  tone,  for  he 
Avas  such  an  old  acquaintance  he  seemed 
almost  a  friend. 

He  raised  his  hat  in  silence. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over,  my 
garrulous  old  hostess  began  her  budget 
of  ncAVS,  with  scarcely  a  comma  even  by 
way  of  punctuation :  The  brindle  cow  had 
a  calf  ;  Lux  (the  old  Spitz  dog)  had  gone 
mad  and  had  to  be  poisoned  ;  Banker 
Baufonds  Avas  bankrupt  and  liad  run  off 
to  America;  Major  Haudegen  had  left  the 
Hussars  and  Avas  in  a  Garde  regiment  at 
Pottsdam  ;  the  Princess  Marie  God  bless 
her!  had  stopped  only  yesterday  AA^th  her 
Brdutigam  the  Count  of  Flanders  at  the 
door  and  had  taken  coffee  and  she  A\'Ould 
be  a  Queen  some  day  nicht  icahrf  and 
Luisa  ach  die  arme!  was  in  prison  at  Ge- 
resheim — yes  poor  thing  she  had  killed 
her  baby  and  hid  it  under  the  mattress 
and  the  Forstknecht  (under  -  forester) 
ought  to  be  in  jail  Avith  her  if  all  were 
knoAvn  ;  and  the  Herr  Stadtrath  had 
staid  aAA^ay  another  day  just  after  Pfing- 
sten — he  had  married  again  and  "ach 
wasT 

"Marie!  der  Herr  Stadtrath  kommt. 
Hurry  with  his  coffee !" 

Very  soon  I  had  fallen  into  my  old  life, 
and  saw  the  old  gentleman  almost  eA^ery 
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day  for  tlic  next  ihrco  months.  It  was 
luittnnii  a^^iiin,  and  tlic  visitors  came  few- 
er vvvvy  aftornoon,  and  the  shadows  f(3ll 
earlier  "in  tlie  valley.  One  day  there  was 
a  lliitt(M-  in  tlic  family.  TIh^  Stadtrath 
had  rcMiKiiiKHl  away  again.     The  next  aft- 


ernoon went  by  without  his  rc-appeariiiff, 
and  the  next.  It  was  iinerhort — quite  in- 
comprehcnsibhi ! 

Oil  the  fourth  day  the  Anzeiger  con- 
tained, anionf^  othei*  advcrtisorneuts,  this 
announcement  in  a  black  border: 


t 


It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  our  dearly  beloved 
Son,  Husband,  and  Uncle,  the  well-boru 
Herr  Stadtrath 

FRIEDRICII  WILHELM  KUPFERSCHMIED, 

Possessor  of  the  Royal  Red  Eagle  Order,  IV.  Class, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

lie  fell  asleep  in  Peace,  strengthened  by 
the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments. 

Gertrude  Kupferscumiep,  horn  Schmidt, 
Mother. 

Agnes  Kupfersoumied,  born  Weber, 
Wife. 

Marie  Schmidt,  Niece. 

For  the  moiuming  relatives. 


■  Pray  for  Him. 


WITH  HUSKY-HAUGHTY  LIPS,  0  SEA ! 

With  huskj^-haughty  lips,  O  Sea! 

Where  day  and  night  I  wend  thy  surf -beat  shore. 

Imaging  to  my  sense  thy  varied  strange  suggestions, 

Thy  troops  of  white- maned  racers  racing  to  the  goal. 

Thy  ample  smiling  face,  dash'd  with  the  sparkling  dimples  of  the  sun, 

Thy  brooding  scowl  and  murk— thy  unloosed  hurricanes, 

Thy  unsubdueduess,  caprices,  willfulness; 

Great  as  thou  art  above  the  rest,  thy  many  tears — a  lack  from  all  eternity  in  thy 
content 

(Naught  but  the  greatest  struggles,  wrongs,  defeats,  could  make  thee  greatest— no 
less  could  make  thee). 

Thy  lonely  state— something  thou  ever  seek'st  and  seek'st,  yet  never  gain'st. 

Surely  some  right  withheld — some  voice,  in  huge  monotonous  rage,  of  freedom- 
lover  pent. 

Some  vast  heart,  like  a  planet's,  chain'd  and  chafing  in  those  breakers. 

By  lengthened  swell,  and  spasm,  and  panting  breath, 

And  rhythmic  rasping  of  thy  sands  and  waves, 

And  serpent  hiss,  and  savage  peals  of  laughter, 

And  undertones  of  distant  lion  roar 

(Sounding,  appealing  to  the  sky's  deaf  ear— but  now,  rapport  for  once, 

A  phantom  in  the  night  thy  confidant  for  once), 

The  first  and  last  confession  of  the  globe, 

Outsurging,  muttering  from  thy  soul's  abysms, 

The  tale  of  cosmic  elemental  i)assion, 

Thou  tellest  to  a  kindred  soul. 


NATURE'S   SEEIAL  STOHY. 
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WHEN  Amy  awoke  on  the  following 
morning  s'^ie  was  almost  dazzled, 
so  brilliant  was  the  light  that  flooded  the 
room.  Long,  quiet  sleep  and  the  elastici- 
ty of  youth  had  banished  all  depression 
from  mind  and  body,  and  she  sprang  ea- 
gerly to  the  window  that  she  might  see 
the  effects  of  the  storm,  expecting  to  wit- 
ness its  ravages  on  every  side.  Imagine 
her  w^onder  and  delight  when,  instead  of 
wide-spread  w^reck  and  ruin,  a  scene  of 
indescribable  beauty  met  her  eyes!  The 
snow  had  draped  all  things  in  white. 
The  trees  that  had  seemed  so  gaunt  and 
skeleton-like  as  they  writhed  and  moaned 
in  the  gale  w^ere  now  clothed  w^ith  a  beau- 
ty surpassing  that  of  their  summer  foli- 
age, for  every  branch,  even  to  the  small- 
est twig,  had  been  incased  in  the  dow^ny 
flakes.  The  evergreens  looked  like  old- 
time  gallants  well  powdered  for  a  festival. 
Tlie  shrubbery  of  the  garden  was  scarcely 
more  than  mounds  of  snow.  The  fences 
had  almost  disappeared;  while  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  all  was  spark- 
ling whiteness.  Nature  was  like  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  nuptials.  Under  the  ear- 
lier influences  of  the  gale  the  snow  had 
drifted  here  and  there,  making  the  undu- 
lations of  her  robe,  and  under  the  cloudless 
sun  every  crystal  glittered,  as  if  over  all 
had  been  flung  a  x)rofusion  of  diamond 
dust.  Nor  did  she  seem  a  cold,  pallid  bride 
without  heart  or  gladness.  Her  breath  was 
warm  and  sweet,  and  full  of  an  indefina- 
ble suggestion  of  spring.  She  seemed  to 
stand  radiant  in  maidenly  purity  and 
loveliness,  watching  in  almost  breathless 
expectation  the  rising  of  the  sun  above 
the  eastern  mountains. 

A  happy  group  gathered  at  the  break- 
fast table  that  morning.  Rest  of  mind 
and  thanlcfulness  of  heart  had  conduced 
to  refreshing  repose,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  new  day  was  reflected  in  every  face. 
Burt's  ankle  w^as  painful,  but  this  was  a 
slight  matter  in  contrast  with  what  might 
have  been  his  fate.  He  had  insisted  on 
being  dressed  and  brought  to  the  lounge 
in  the  breakfast  -  room.  Webb  seemed 
Vv'onderfully  restored,  and  Amy  thought 
he  looked  almost  handsome  in  his  un- 
v/onted  animation.  Dr.  Marvin  exclaim- 
ed, exultingly : 

'*Miss  Amy,  you  can  begin  the  study 
of  ornithology  at  once.     There  are  blue- 


birds all  about  the  house,  and  you  have 
no  idea  what  exquisite  bits  of  color  they 
are  against  the  snow  on  this  bright  morn- 
ing. After  breakfast  you  must  go  out  and 
greet  these  first  arrivals  from  the  south." 

"Yes,  Amy,"  put  in  Leonard,  laugh- 
ing, "it's  a  lovely  morning  for  a  stroll. 
The  snow  is  only  two  feet  deep,  and  drift- 
ed in  many  places  higher  than  your  head. 
The  '  beautiful  snow'  brings  us  plenty  of 
prose  in  the  form  of  back-aching  w^ork 
with  our  shovels." 

"No  matter,"  said  Webb;  "it  has  also 
brought  us  warmth,  exquisitely  pure  air, 
and  a  splendid  covering  for  grass  and 
grain  that  will  be  apt  to  last  wxll  into  the 
spring.  Anything  rather  than  mud  and 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  that 
are  as  provoking  as  a  capricious  friend." 

"  Why,  Webb,  what  a  burst  of  senti- 
ment!" said  Burt. 

' '  Doctor,  the  bluebirds  seem  to  come 
like  the  south  wind  that  Leonard  says  is 
blowing  this  morning,"  Mrs.  Clifford  re- 
marked. "Where  w^ere  they  last  night  ? 
and  how  have  they  reached  us  after  such 
a  storm  ?" 

"I  imagine  that  those  we  hear  this 
morning  have  been  with  us  all  winter,  or 
they  may  have  arrived  before  the  storm. 
I  scarcely  remember  a  winter  when  I  have 
not  seen  some  around,  and  their  instinct 
guides  them  where  to  find  shelter.  When 
the  weather  is  very  cold  they  are  compar- 
atively silent,  but  even  a  January  thaw 
will  make  them  tuneful.  They  are  also 
migrants,  and  have  been  coming  north- 
ward for  a  week  or  two  past,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  numbers  this  morning. 
Poor  little  things !  they  must  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  last  night,  wherever  they 
were." 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  make  them 
know  how  glad  I'd  be  to  take  them  in  and 
keep  them  warm  every  cold  night!"  shy 
Johnnie  whispered  to  her  mother. 

"They  have  a  better  mother  than  even 
you  could  be,"  said  the  doctor,  nodding  at 
the  little  girl. 

"Have  all  the  bluebirds  a  mother?" 
she  asked,  w^tli  wondering  eyes. 

"Indeed  they  have,  and  all  the  other 
birds  also,  and  this  mother  takes  care  of 
them  the  year  around  —  Mother  Nature, 
that's  her  name.  Your  heart  may  be  big 
enough,  but  your  house  would  not  begin 


"amy  was  soon  busy  sketching  them." 
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to  hold  all  the  bluebirds,  so  Mother  Na- 
ure  tells  the  greater  part  of  them  to  go 
where  it's  warm  about  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  she  finds  them  winter  homes  all 
the  way  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  i  Then 
toward  spring  she  whispers  when  it  is  safe 
to  come  back,  and  if  you  want  to  see  how 
she  can  take  care  of  those  that  are  here 
even  during  such  a  storm  as  that  of  last 
night,  bundle  up  and  come  out  on  the  rear 
sunny  piazza." 

There  all  the  household  soon  after 
assembled,  the  men  armed  with  shov- 
els to  aid  in  the  path -making  in  which 
Abram  was  already  engaged.  Burt  was 
placed  in  a  rocking-chair  by  a  window 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  prospect  also. 
A  charming  winter  outlook  it  was,  brill- 
iant with  light  and  gemmed  with  innu- 
merable crj'stals.  To  Amy's  delight,  she 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  soft,  down- 
like notes  of  the  bluebird.  At  first  they 
seemed  like  mere  "wandering  voices  in 
the  air,"  sweet,  plaint! v^e,  and  delicate  as 
the  wind -swayed  anemone.  Then  came 
a  soft  rustle  of  wings,  and  a  bird  darted 
downward,  probably  from  the  eaves,  but 
seemingly  it  was  a  bit  of  the  sky  that  had 
taken  form  and  substance.  He  flew  past 
her  and  dislodged  a  miniature  avalanche 
from  the  spray  on  which  he  alighted.  The 
little  creature  sat  still  a  moment,  then  lift- 
ed and  stretched  one  wing  by  an  odd  co- 
quettish movement  while  it  uttered  its  low 
musical  warble. 

"  Wliy," exclaimed  Amy,  "he  is  almost 
the  counterpart  of  our  robin-redbreast  of 
England!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Marvin,  "he  resem- 
bles your  English  redbreast  closely  both 
in  appearance  and  habits,  and  our  New 
England  forefathers  called  him  the  'blue 
robin.'  To  my  taste  the  bluebird  is  the 
superior  of  the  two,  for  what  he  lacks  in 
stronger  and  more  varied  song  he  makes 
up  in  softer,  sweeter  notes.  And  then  he 
is  so  beautiful  I  You  have  no  blue  birds 
of  any  kind  in  England,  Amy.  It  seems 
to  require  our  deeper-tinted  skies  to  ])vo- 
duce  them.  Ah,  there  comes  his  mate. 
You  can  tell  her  by  the  lighter  blue  of 
her  i)lumage,  and  the  tinge  of  brown  on 
her  head  and  back.  She  is  a  cold,  coy 
beauty,  even  as  a  wife;  but  how  gallant 
is  her  azure-coated  beau !  Flirt  away,  my 
little  chap,  and  make  the  most  of  your 
courting  and  honey-moon.  You  will  soon 
have  family  cares  enough  to  discourage 
anybody  but  a  bluebird ;"  and  the  doctor 


looked  at  his  favorites  with  an  exulting, 
affection  that  caused  a  general  laugh. 

' '  I  shall  give  our  little  friends  some- 
thing better  than  compliments,"  said  Mr. 
Clifford,  obeying  his  hospitable  instincts, 
and  he  waded  through  the  snow  to  the  sun- 
ny side  of  an  evergreen,  and  there  cleared 
a  space  until  the  ground  was  bare.  Then 
he  scattered  over  this  little  plot  an  abun- 
dance of  bread-crumbs  and  hay  seed,  and 
they  all  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
half  a  dozen  little  bobbing  heads  at  break- 
fast. Johnnie  and  Alf,  who  on  account 
of  the  deep  snow  did  not  go  to  school,  were 
unwearied  in  watching  the  lovely  little 
pensioners  on  their  grandfather's  bounty — . 
not  pensioners  either,  for,  as  the  old  man 
said,  ' '  They  pay  their  way  with  notes  that 
I  am  always  glad  to  accept." 

The  work  of  path-making  and  shovel- 
ling snow  from  the  doors  and  roofs  of  the 
out-buildings  went  on  vigorously  all  the 
morning.  Abram  also  attached  the  farm 
horses  to  the  heavy  snow-plough,  to  Avhich 
he  added  his  weight,  and  a  broad,  track- 
like furrow  was  made  from  the  house  to 
the  road,  and  then  for  a  mile  or  more  each 
way  upon  the  street,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbors.  Before  the  day  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced, the  south  wind,  which  had  been  a 
scarcely  perceptible  breath,  freshened,  and 
between  the  busy  shovels  and  the  sway- 
ing branches  the  air  was  full  of  glittering^ 
crystals.  The  bride-like  world  was  throw- 
ing off  her  ornaments  and  preparing  for 
the  prose  of  every-day  life;  and  yet  she 
did  so  in  a  cheerful,  lightsome  mood.  The 
sunny  eaves  dropped  a  profusion  of  gems 
from  the  melting  snow.  There  was  a 
tinkle  of  water  in  the  pipes  leading  to  the 
cistern.  From  the  cackle  in  the  barn- 
yard it  appeared  that  the  hens  had  re- 
solved on  unwonted  industry,  and  were 
receiving  applause  from  the  oft-crowing" 
chanticleers.  The  horses,  led  out  to  drink, 
were  in  exuberant  spirits,  and  appeared 
to  find  a  child's  delight  in  kicking  up  the 
snow.  The  cows  came  briskly  from  their 
stalls  to  the  space  cleared  for  them,  and 
were  soon  ruminating  in  placid  content. 
What  though  the  snow  covered  the  ground 
deeper  than  at  any  time  during  the  winter, 
the  subtle  spirit  of  spring  was  recognized 
and  welcomed  not  only  by  man,  but  also 
by  the  lower  creation ! 

After  putting  Burt  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery. Dr.  Marvin,  armed  with  a  shovel 
to  burrow  his  way  through  the  heavier 


drifts,  drove  homeward. 


Alf  floundered 
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i  off  to  bis  traps,  and  returned  exultant 
with  two  rabbits.  Amy  was  soon  busy 
sketching  them  previous  to  their  trans- 
formation into  a  pot-pie,  Burt  looking  on 
with  a  deeper  interest  in  tlie  artist  than  in 
her  art,  although  he  had  already  learned 
that  she  had  not  a  little  skill  with  her 
pencil.  Indeed,  Burt  promised  to  become 
quite  reconciled  to  his  part  of  invalid,  in 
spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  and 
his  inclination  to  think  tliat  Amy's  com- 
panionship would  be  an  antidote  for  ev- 
ery ill  of  life  was  increasing-  rapidly,  in 
accordance  with  his  hasty  temperament, 
which  arrived  at  conclusions  long  before 
others  had  begun  to  consider  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  them. 

Amy  was  still  more  of  a  child  than 
a  woman;  but  a  girl  must  be  young  in- 
deed who  does  not  recognize  an  admirer, 
especially  so  transparent  a  one  as  Burt 
would  ever  be.  His  ardent  glances  and 
compliments  both  amused  and  annoyed 
her.  From  his  brothers  she  had  obtained 
several  hints  of  his  previous  and  diversi- 
fied gallantries,  and  w^as  not  at  all  assured 
that  those  in  the  future  might  not  be  equal- 
ly varied.  She  did  not  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  homage,  however ;  and  since  she 
had  found  it  so  easy  to  love  him  as  a  bro- 


ther, it  did  not  seem  impos-     l^'il 
sible  that  she  should  learn 
to   regard   him   in   another 
light,  if  all  thought  it  best,  and  he 
' '  would  only  be  sensible  and  under- 
stand that  she  did  not  wish  to  think  about 
such  things  for  years  to  come."     Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  in  one  respect  her  heart 
was  not  much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
little  Johnnie.     She  expected  to  be  mar- 
ried some  time  or  other,  and  supposed  it 
might  as  well  be  to  Burt  as  to  ajiother,  if 
their  friends  so  desired  it;  but  she  was 
for   putting  off   submission  to   woman's 
natural  lot  as  long  as  possible.     Possess- 
ing much  tact,  she  was   able  in  a  great 
measure  to  repress  the  young  fellow's  de- 
mon strati  veness,  and  maintain  their  bro- 
therly and  sisterly  relations;  but  it  cost 
her  effort,  and  sometimes  she  left  his  so- 
ciety flurried  and  wearied.     With  Webb 
she  enjoyed  perfect  rest  and  a  pleasing 
content.     He  was  so  quiet  and  strong  that 
his  very  presence  seemed  to  soothe  her 
jarring  nerves.      He  appeared  to  under- 
stand  her,   to  have   the  power  to  make 
much  that  interested  her  more  interest- 
ing, while  upon  her  little  feminine  mys- 
teries of  needle  and  fancy  work  he  looked 
with  an  admiring  helplessness,  as  if  she 
were  more  unapproachable  in  her  sphere 
than  he  could  ever  be  in  his,  witli  all  his 
scientific  facts  and  theories.     Women  like^ 
this  tribute  to  their  womanly  ways  from 
the  sterner  sex.     Maggie's  wifehood  was 
made  happy  by  it,  for  by  a  hundred  little 
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things  she  knew  that  the  great  stalwart 
Leonard  would  be  lost  without  her.  More- 
over, by  his  rescue  of  Burt.  Webb  had 
won  a  higher  place  in  Amy's  esteem.  He 
had  shown  the  prompt  energy  and  cour- 
age which  satisfy  woman's  ideal  of  man- 
hood, and  assure  her  of  protection.  Amy 
did  not  analyze  her  feelings  or  conscious- 
ly assure  hei-self  of  all  this.  She  only 
felt  that  Webb  was  restful,  and  would 
give  her  a  sense  of  safety,  no  matter  what 
happened. 

Some  days  after  Burt's  adventure.  Dr. 
Marvin  made  his  professional  call  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Alvoi-d.  Squire  Bartley.  and 
the  minister  also  happened  in.  and  all 
were  soon  chatting  around  Mr.  Clifford's 
ruddy  hearth.  The  pastor  of  this  country 
parish  was  a  sensible  man.  who.  if  he  did 
not  electrify  his  Hock  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, honestly  tried  to  guide  it  along  safe 
paths,  and  led  those  whom  he  asked  to 
follow.  His  power  lay  chiefly  in  the 
homes  of  his  people,  where  his  genial  pre- 
sence was  ever  welcomed.  He  did  not  re- 
gard those  to  whom  he  miDistered  as  so 
many  souls  and  subjects  of  theological 
doo-ma.  but  as  flesh -and-blood  men.  wo- 
men,  and  children,  with  complex  intei*ests 
and  relations;  and  the  heartiness  of  his 
laugh  over  a  joke,  often  his  own.  and  the 
havoc  that  he  made  in  the  dishes  of  nuts 
and  apples,  proved  that  he  had  plenty  of 
good  healthful  blood  himself.  Although 
his  hair  was  touched  with  frost,  and  he 
had  never  received  any  degree  except  his 
simple  A.M..  although  the  pi-ospect  of  a 
metropolitan  pulpit  had  grown  remote  in- 
deed, he  seemed  the  picture  of  content  as 
he  pared  his  apple  and  joined  in  the 
neighborly  talk. 

•  •  Doctor, "  said  Mrs.  Leonard.  " "  Amy  and 
I  have  been  indulging  in  some  surmises  i 
over  a  remark  you  made  the  other  day  I 
about  the  bluebirds.     You  said  the  female  j 
was  a  cold,  coy  beauty,  and  that  her  mate 
would  soon  be  overburdened  with  family 
cares.      Indeed,  I  think  you  rather  reflect- 
ed on  our  sex  as  represented  by  Mrs.  Blue- 
bird." , 

"I  fear  I  can  not  retract.     The  female  | 
bluebird  is  singularly  devoid  of  sentiment,  I 
and  takes  life  in  the  most  serious  and  mat-  I 
ter-of-fact  way.      Her  nest  and  her  young  | 
are  all  in  all  to  her.      John  Burroughs, 
who   is  a   very  close   observer,  says   she 
shows  no  affection  for  the  male  and  no 
pleasure  in  his  society,  and  if  he  is  killed 
she  goes  in  quest  of  another  mate  in  the 


most  business-like  manner,  as  one  would 
go  to  a  shop  on  an  errand." 

'•  The  heai'tless  little  jade!"  cried  Mag- 
gie, with  a  glance  at  Leonard  which  plain- 
ly said  that  such  was  not  her  style  at  all. 

•'Nevertheless."  continued  the  doctor, 
"she  awakens  a  love  in  her  husband 
whicli  is  blind  to  every  defect.  He  is 
gallantry  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
happiest  and  most  hilarious  of  lovei-s. 
Since  she  insists  on  building  her  nest  her- 
self, and  having  everything  to  her  own 
mind,  he  does  not  shrug  his  blue  shoul- 
ders and  stand  indifferently  or  sullenly 
aloof.  He  goes  with  her  everywhere,  fly- 
ing a  little  in  advance  as  if  for  protection, 
inspects  lier  work  with  flattering  minute- 
ness, applauds  and  compliments  continu- 
ally. Indeed,  he  is  the  ideal  French  beau 
very  much  in  love." 

"In  other  words,  the  counterpart  of 
Leonai*d."  said  Burt,  at  which  they  all 
laughed. 

"But  you  spoke  of  his  family  cares." 
Webb  remarked:  "he  contributes  some- 
thing more  than  compliments,  does  he 
not  r" 

'  •  Indeed  he  does.  He  settles  down  into 
the  most  devoted  of  husbands  and  fathei-s. 
The  female  usually  hatches  thi*ee  broods, 
and  as  the  season  advances  he  has  his 
hands,  or  his  beak  rather,  very  full  of 
business.  I  think  Burroughs  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  he  is  in  most  cases  the  orna- 
mental member  of  the  firm.  He  feeds  his 
wife  as  she  sits  on  the  nest,  and  often  tlie 
fii'st  brood  is  not  out  of  the  way  before  he 
has  another  to  pi*ovide  for.  Therefore  he 
is  seen  bringing  food  to  his  wife  and  two 
sets  of  children,  and  occasionally  taking 
her  place  on  the  nest.  Nor  does  he  ever 
get  over  his  delusion  that  his  mate  is  de- 
lighted with  his  song  and  httle  gallantries, 
for  he  keeps  them  up  also  to  the  last.  So 
he  has  to  be  up  early  and  late,  and  alto- 
gether must  be  a  very  tired  little  bird  when 
he  gets  a  chance  to  ptit  his  head  under  his 
wing." 

•  *  Poor  little  fellow :  and  to  think  that 
she  doesn't  cai'e  for  him  1"  sighed  Amy, 
pityingly :  and  they  all  laughed  so  hearti- 
ly that  she  bent  her  head  over  lier  work 
to  hide  the  rich  color  that  stole  into  her 
face— all  laughed  except  Mr.  Alvord.  who, 
as  usual,  was  an  attentive  and  quiet  listen- 
er, sitting  a  little  in  the  background,  so  that 
his  face  was  in  partial  shadow.  Keen-eyed 
Maggie,  whose  sympathies  were  deeply 
enlisted   in   behalf  of  her  sad  and  taci- 
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turn  iioi^rhbor,  ()l)8ervod  that  lie  rofrarded 
Amy  witli  a  dose,  wistful  scrutiny,  us  if 
ho  were  rciidin';-  her  thou^'iits.  Then  an 
rxpri'ssioii  of  aii^'uish,  of  soniethiii*;'  likci 
(irs|)Mir,  Hilled  across  his  face.  ''lie  has 
lavislicd  liu^  l)cst  treasures  of  liis  heai't 
and  life  on  soni(M)iu^  who  did  not  carc^" 
was  iier  mental  comment. 

"  Voii  won't  bo  like  our  little  friend  in 
blue,  ell,  Amy?"  said  old  Mr.  Clifford;  but 
with  girlish  shyness  Amy  would  not  reply 
to  any  such  (luestion. 

"  Don't  take  it  so  to  heart,  Miss  Amy. 
Mr.  B.  is  never  disenchanted,"  the  doctor 
remarked. 


"Well,"  said  Squire  Bartley,  who  had 
relapsed  into  a  half(loz(;  as  the  conversa- 
tion lost  its  practical  bent,  "between  the 
birds  and  boys  I  don't  see  as  we  shall  be 
abb;   to   raise' any  fruit   before  lon^.      If 


^^■^^^ 


"I  don't  like  Mrs.  B.  at  all,"  said  Mag- 
gie, decidedly ;  "and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
know  women  of  whom  she  is  a  type — wo- 
men whose  whole  souls  are  engrossed  with 
their  material  life.  Human  husbands  are 
not  so  blind  as  bluebirds,  and  they  want 
something  more  than  housekeepers  and 
nurses  in  their  wives." 


CHICKADEES. 


our  boys  hadn't  killed  about  all 
the  robins  round  our  house  last 
summer,  I  don't  think  w^e'd  'a 
had  a  cherry  or  strawberry." 

".I'm  afraid,  squire, "put  in  Webb,  qui- 
etly, "that  if  all  folio w^ed  your  boys'  ex- 
ample, insects  would  soon  have  the  better 
of  us.  They  are  far  worse  than  the  birds. 
I've  seen  it  stated  on  good  authority  that 
a  fledgeling  robin  eats  forty  per  cent,  more 
than  its  own  weight  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  supx30se  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  compute  the  number  of  nox- 
ious worms  and  moths  destroyed  by  a  fam- 
ily of  robins  in  one  season.  They  earn 
their  share  of  fruit." 

"Webb  is  right,  squire,"  added  the  doc- 
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tor,  emphaticallT.  "Were  it  not  for  the 
birds,  the  country  would  soon  be  as  bare 
as  the  locusts  left  Egypt.  Even  the  crow, 
against  wliich  you  are  so  vindictive,  is 
one  of  your  best  friends." 

"  Oh.  now,  come,  I  can't  swallow  that. 
Crows  pull  up  my  corn,  rob  hens'  nests, 
carrj^  otf  young  chickens.  They  even  rob 
the  nests  of  the  other  birds  you're  so  fond 
of.  Why,  some  State  Legislatures  give  a 
bounty  for  their  destruction." 

' '  If  there  had  only  been  a  bounty  for 
killing  off  the  legislators,  the  States  would 
have  fared  better,"  replied  the  doctor,  with 
some  heat.  ' '  It  can  be  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  crow  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  bird  in  usefulness.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  you  have." 
•  "Deliver  me  from  my  friends,  then," 
said  the  squire,  rising:  and  he  departed, 
with  his  prejudices  against  modern  ideas 
and  methods  somewhat  confirmed. 

Like  multitudes  of  his  class,  he  observed 
in  nature  only  that  which  was  forced  upon 
his  attention  through  the  medium  of  im- 
mediate profit  and  loss.  The  crows  pulled 
up  his  corn,  and  carried  off  an  occasional 
chicken ;  the  robins  ate  a  little  fruit ;  there- 
fore death  to  crows  and  robins.  They  all 
felt  a  certain  sense  of  relief  at  his  depart- 
ure, for  while  their  sympathies  touched 
his  on  the  lower  plane  of  mere  utility  and 
money  value,  it  would  be  bondage  to  them 
to  be  kept  from  other  and  higher  consid- 
erations. Moreover,  in  his  own  material 
sphere  his  narrow  prejudices  were  ever  a 
jarring  element  that  often  exasperated 
Webb,  who  had  been  known  to  mutter: 
' '  Such  clods  of  earth  bring  discredit  on 
our  calling." 

Burt,  with  a  mischievous  x^^^rpose  illu- 
minating his  face,  remarked:  "I'll  try  to 
X^ut  the  squire  into  a  dilemma.  If  I  can 
catch  one  of  his  boys  shooting  robins  out 
of  season,  I  will  lodge  a  comx^laint  with 
him,  and  insist  on  the  fine:''  and  his  de- 
sign was  laughingly  apj)lauded. 

"I  admit,"  said  Mr.  Clifford,  "that 
Webb  has  won  me  over  to  a  toleration 
of  crows,  but  until  late  years  I  regarded 
them  as  unmitigated  i^ests." 

' '  Undeserved  enmity  comes  about  in 
this  way,"  Webb  replied.  "We  see  a 
crow  in  mischief  occasionally,  and  the 
fact  is  laid  up  against  him.  If  we  sought 
to  know  what  he  was  about  when  not  in 
mischief,  our  views  would  soon  change. 
It  would  be  far  preferable  to  have  a  little 
corn  pulled  wp  than  to  be  unable  to  raise 


corn  at  all.  Crows  can  be  kept  from  the 
field  during  the  brief  periods  when  they 
do  harm,  but  myriads  of  grasshoppers  can 
not  be  managed.  Moreover,  the  crow  de- 
stroys very  many  field-mice  and  other 
rodents,  but  chief  of  all  he  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  May -beetle  and  its  larvas. 
In  regions  of  the  country  where  the  crow 
has  been  almost  exterminated  by  jioison 
and  other  means,  this  insect  has  left  the 
meadows  brown  and  sear,  while  grass- 
hoppers have  x:)artially  destroyed  the  most 
valuable  crops.  Why  can't  farmers  get 
out  of  their  x^lodding,  ox-like  ways,  and 
learn  to  co-work  with  Nature  like  men  ?" 

*  •  Hurrah  for  Webb !"  cried  Burt.  ' '  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  squire  and  a 
crow  could  evoke  such  a  x^eroration  '{  That 
flower  of  eloquence  surely  grew  from  a 
rank,  dart:  soil." 

' '  Squire  Bartley  amuses  me  very  much, " 
said  Mrs.  Clifford,  from  the  sofa,  with  a 
low  laugh.  "He  seems  the  only  one  who 
has  the  x^ower  to  I'uffle  Webb.'' 

"Little  wonder,"  thought  Amy,  "for 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  natures  more 
antagonistic." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  a 
very  silent  winter,"  the  minister  remark- 
ed. "In  my  walks  and  drives  of  late  I 
have  scarcely'  heard  the  chirp  of  a  bird. 
Are  there  many  that  stay  with  us  through 
this  season,  doctor  ?'' 

"More  than  you  would  sux^po.se.  But 
you  would  not  be  ax^t  to  meet  many  of 
them  unless  you  sought  for  them.  At  this 
time  they  are  gathered  in  sheltered  locali- 
ties abounding  in  their  favorite  food.  Shall 
I  tell  you  about  some  that  I  have  observed 
throughout  several  successive  winters  ?*' 
Having  received  eager  encouragement,  he 
resumed:  "My  favorites,  the  bluebirds, 
we  have  considered  quite  at  length.  They 
are  very  useful,  for  their  food  in  summer 
consists  chiefly  of  the  smaller  beetles  and 
the  larvae  of  little  butterflies  and  moths. 
Many  robins  stay  all  winter.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  food,  not  of  climate,  with  them.  In 
certain  valleys  of  the  White  Mountains 
there  is  an  abundance  of  berries,  and  flocks 
of  robins  feed  on  them  all  winter,  although 
the  cold  reaches  the  freezing-x^oint  of  mer- 
cury. As  we  have  said,  they  are  among  the 
most  useful  of  the  insect  destroyers.  The 
golden-crested  kinglet  is  a  little  mite  of  a 
bird,  not  four  inches  long,  with  a  central 
X^atcli  of  orange -red  on  his  crown.  He 
breeds  in  the  far  north,  and  wintering  here 
is  for  him  like  ocoing  to  the  south.    In  sum- 
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slio  I'ctunn'd  and  covered  lier  l>rood. 
She  uttci'cd  IK)  ci-ics  oi"  coiiiplaiiits,  but 
devotedly  interposed  lier  little  foiTii  be- 
tween wliat  must  liave  seemed  terrific 
monsters  and  lier  young-,  and  looked 
at  the  human  of^j'es  with  the  resolute 
eyes  of  self-sacrilice.  If  slie  could  have 
known  it,  the  monsters  only  wishful  to 
satisfy  tlieir  curiosity,  and  were  admir- 
ing her  beyond  measure.  Chickadees 
are  exceedingly  useful  birds,  and  make 
great  havoc  among  the  insects. 

"Our  next  ])ird  is  merely 

L  a    winter    sojourner,   for    he 

SJL^       goes  north  in  spring  like  the 

^^^  kinglet.     The  scientists,  with 

a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of 


things,   have    given    him    a 


W  .^^ 


mer  he  is  a  fly-catcher,  but  here  he 
searches  the  bark  of  forest  trees 
with  microscoi^ic  scrutiny  for  the 
larva3  of  insects.  We  all  know  the 
lively  black-capped  chickadees  that 
fly  around  throughout  the- winter  in 
flocks.  Sometimes  their  search  for 
food  leads  them  into  the  heart  of 
to\vns  and  cities,  where  they  are  as 
bold  and.  as  much  at  home  as  the 
English  sparrow.  They  also  gather 
around  the  camps  of  log-cutters  in 
the  forest,  become  very  tame,  and 
plaintively  cry  for  their  share  in 
the  meals.  They  remain  all  the 
year,  nesting  in  decayed  logs,  x^osts, 
stumps,  and  even  in  sides  of  houses, 
although  they  prefer  the  edge  of  a 
wood.  If  they  can  find  a  hole  to 
suit  them,  very  well;  if  they  can't, 
they  will  make  one.  Their  devo- 
tion to  their  young  is  remarkable. 
A  nest  in  a  decayed  stump  was  un- 
covered, and  the  mother  bird  twice 
taken  otf  by  hand,  and  each  time 
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name  in  harmony,  Troglodytes  par  villus, 
var.  Hyemalis/^ 

"What  monstei'*  Mrd   is  this?"    cried 
Amy. 

"  It  is  about  as  -jig-  as  your  thumb,  and 
ordinary  mortals  are  content  to  call  it  the 
winter  wren.  He  is  a  saucy  little  atom 
of  a  bird,  with  his  tail  pointing-  rakishly 
toward  his  head.  I  reg-ret  exceedingly  to 
add  that  he  is  but  a  winter  resident  with 
us,  and  we  rarely  hear  his  song.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs says  that  he  is  a  '  marvellous  song- 
ster,' his  notes  having  a  'sweet  rhyth- 
mical cadence  that  holds  you  entranced.' 
By -the -way,  if  you  wish  to  fall  in  love 
with  birds,  you  should  read  the  books 
of  John  Burroughs.  This  little  mite 
of  a  creature,  like  the  hermit- 
thrush,  fills  the  wild,  remote 
woods  of  the  north  with  mel- 
ody, and  has  not  been  known 
to  breed  fartlier  south 
than  Lake  Moliunk. 
The  brown  creeper  and 
the  yellow  -  rumped 
warbler  I  will  merely 
mention.  Both  mi- 
grate to  the 
north  in  the 
spring,  and  the 
latter  is  only  an 


dar  or  cherry  bird,  now.  Next  June,  when 
the  strawberries  and  cherries  are  ripe,  we 
can  form  his  intimate  acquaintance." 

' '  We  have  already  made  it,  to  the  cost 
of  both   our   patience   and    purse,"  said 


with  hi 


k^ 


^ 
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resi- 
is  a 


occasional  winter 
dent.  The  former 
queer  little  creature  that 
alights  at  the  base  of  a 
tree  and  creeps  spirally 
round  and  round  to  its 
very  top,  Avhen  it  sweeps 
down  to  the  base  of  anoth- 
er tree  to  repeat  the  process.  He  is  ever  in- 
tent on  business.  Purple  finches  are  usual- 
ly abundant  in  winter,  though  not  very  nu- 
merous in  summer.  I  value  them  because 
they  are  handsome  birds,  and  both  male 
and  female  sing  in  autumn  and  winter, 
when  bird  music  is  at  a  premium.  I  won't 
speak  of  the  Carolina  wax-wing,  alias  ce- 


Webb.      ' '  He  is  one 
of  the  birds  for  whom 
I  have  no  mercy." 

"That  is  because  you  are 
not  sufficiently   acquainted 
I  admit  that  he  is  an  ar- 
rant  thief   of   fruit,  and   that,  as   his 
advocate,  I  have  a  difficult  case.     I 
shall  not  plead  for  him  until  summer, 
when  he  is  in  such  imminent  danger 
of  capital  punishment.     He's  a  little 
beauty,  though,  with  his  jaunty  crest 
and  gold-tipped  tail.     I  shall  not  say 
one  word  in    favor   of  the   next  bird 
that  I  mention,  the  great  northern  shrike, 
or   butcher-bird.      He    is   not   an    honest 
bird  of  prey  that  all  the  smaller  feath- 
ered  tribe   know   at    a   glance,  like   the 
hawk ;  he  is  a  disguised  assassin,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  very  demon  of  cruelty.     He 
is  a  handsome  fellow,  little  over  ten  inch- 
es long,  with  a  short,  powerful  beak,  the 
upper    mandible    sharply    curved.       His 
body  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  with  '  mark- 
ings of  white'  on  his  dusky  wings  and 
tail.     Three  shrikes  once  made  such  havoc 
among  the  sparrows  of  Boston  Common 
that   it  became  necessary  to  take  much 
pains  to  destroy  them.      He  is  not  only  a 
murderer,  but  an  exceedingly  treacherous 
one,  for  both  Mr.  Audubon  and  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  speak  of   his   efforts  to  decoy  little 
birds  within  his  reach  by  imitating  their 
notes,  and  he  does  this  so  closely  that  he 
is  called  a  mocking-bird  in  some  parts  of 
New  England.     When  he  utters  his  usual 
note  and  reveals  himself,  his  voice  very 
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nropcrlv  wsvmhWs  the  '  disconhint  creak- 
ing. <•!•  a  si-ii  Ix.ard  liinnv/  A  tlock  of 
snow-l.inls  or  liiK-hrs  may  1m'  sportinjr 
and  fccdin^r  i„  sonic  low  slirul)lH'ry,  for 
instancr.  Tlu-y  may  la'ar  a  bird  ap- 
proaching, imita- 
ting^ tlieir  own 
notes,  x^  moment 
later  the  shrike  will 


head,  and  a  shrike,  ijrnoraiit  of  the  inter- 
venin*,'-  ^Hass,  dashed  a<.'-ainst  the  window, 
and  fell  stnniH'd  upon  the  snow.      He  was 
taken  in,  and  found  to  Ix;  tame,  hut  sullen. 
He  refused  raw  ni(;at,  but  tore  and  devour- 
ed little  birds  very  readily.      As  I  said  be- 
fore, it  is  fortunate  he  is  rare,  thou^^h  why 
he  is  so  I  scarcely  know.      He  may  have 
enemies   in  the  North,  wiiere  he  breeds; 
for  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  is  only  a  win- 
ter resident.     It  gives  one  a  genuine  sense 
of  relief  to  turn  from  this  Apache,  this- 
treacherous  scalper  of  birds,  to  those  gen- 
uinely useful  little  songsters,  the  tree  and 
the  song  sparrow.     The  former  is  essen- 
tially a  Northern  bird,  and  breeds- 
in  the  high  arctic  regions.     He 
has  a  fine  song,  which  we  hear 
in   early   April  as 
his  parting  souve- 
nir. The  song  spar- 
row will  be  a  great 
favorite  with  you^ 


be  seen  among  them,  causing  no  alarm, 
for  his  appearance  is  in  his  favor.  Sud-  ' 
denly  he  will  pounce  upon  an  unsusj)ect- 
ing  neighbor,  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
beak  take  off  the  top  of  its  head,  dining  on 
its  brainsf  If  there  is  a  chance  to  kill 
several  more,  he  will  hang  his  prey,  like 
a  butcher,  on  a  thorn,  or  in  the  crotch  of 
a  tree,  and  return  for  his  favorite  morsel 
when  his  hunt  is  over.  After  devouring 
the  head  of  a  bird  he  will  leave  the  body, 
unless  game  is  scarce.  It  is  well  they  are 
not  plentiful,  or  else  our  canary  pets 
would  be  in  danger,  for  a  shrike  w^ill  dart 
through  an  open  window  and  attack  birds 
in  cages,  even  when  members  of  the  family 
are  present.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Brewer, 
the  ornithologist,  was  sitting  by  a  closed 
window  with  a  canary  in  a  cage  above  his 


\ 


for  he  is  one 
of  our  finest  singers, 
whose  song  resem- 
bles the  opening 
notes  of  a  canary, 
but  has  more  sweet- 
ness and  expression. 

Those  that  remain  with  us  depart  for  the 
north  at  the  first  tokens  of  spring,  and  are 
replaced  by  myriads  of  other  migrants 
that  usually  arrive  early  in  March.  You 
will  hear  them  some  mild  morning  soon. 
They  are  very  useful  in  destroying  the 
worst  kinds  of  insects.  A  fit  associate  for 
the  song  sparrow  is  the  American  gold- 
finch, or  yellow-bird,  which  is  as  destruc- 
tive of  the  seeds  of  weeds  as  the  former  is 
of  the  smaller  insect  pests.     In  summer  it 
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is  of  a  bright  gamboge  yellow,  with  black 
crown,  wings,  and  tail.  At  this  time  he 
is  a  little  olive-bro^wn  bird,  and  mingles 
with  his  fellows  in  small  flocks.  They 
are  sometimes  kJled  and  sold  as  reed- 
birds.      They  are  brilliant  singers. 

"The  snow-bird  and  snow-bunting  are 
not  identical  by  any  means ;  indeed,  each 
is  of  a  different  genus.  The  bunting's 
true  home  is  in  the  far  North,  and  it  is 
not  apt  to  be  abundant  here  except  in 
severe  weather.  Specimens  have  been 
found,  however,  early  in  November,  but 
more  often  they  appear  with  a  late  De- 
cember snow-storm,  their  wild  notes  sug- 
gesting the  arctic  wastes  from  which  they 
have  recently  drifted  southward.  The 
sleigh  tracks  on  the  frozen  Hudson  are 
one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  and  they  are 
not  often  abundant  in  the  woods  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  Flocks  can  usually  be 
found  spending  the  winter  along  the  rail- 
road on  the  eastern  shore.  Here  they  be- 
come very  fat,  and  so  begrimed  with  the 
dirt  and  grease  on  the  track  that  you 
would  never  associate  them  with  the 
snowy  North.  They  ever  make,  however, 
a  singular  and  pretty  spectacle  when  fly- 
ing up  between  one  and  the  late  afternoon 
sun,  for  the  predominant  white  in  their 
wings  and  tail  seems  almost  transparent. 
They  breed  at  the  extreme  North,  even 
along  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  and  are  fond  of  marine  localities 
at  all  times.  It's  odd  to  think  that  the 
little  fellows  with  whom  we  are  now  so 
familiar  start  within  a  month  for  regions 
above  the  arctic  circle.  I  once,  when  a 
boy,  fired  into  a  flock  feeding  in  a  sleigh 
track  on  the  ice  in  the  river.  Some  of 
those  that  escaped  soon  returned  to  their 
dead  and  wounded  companions,  and  in 
their  solicitude  would  let  me  come  very 
near,  nor,  unless  driven  away,  would  they 
leave  the  injured  ones  until  life  was  ex- 
tinct. On  another  occasion  I  brought 
some  wounded  ones  home,  and  they  ate  as 
if  starved,  and  soon  became  very  tame, 
alighting  upon  the  table  at  meal -times  with 
a  freedom  from  ceremony  which  made  it 
necessary  to  shut  them  up.  They  spent 
most  of  their  time  among  the  house  plants 
by  the  window,  but  toward  spring  the  mi- 
gratory instinct  asserted  itself,  and  they 
became  very  restless,  peckirig  at  the  panes 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  away.  Soon  aft- 
erward cur  little  guests  may  have  been 
sporting  on  an  arctic  beach.  An  effort 
was  once  made  in  Massachusetts  to  keep 


a  wounded  snow -bunting  through  the 
summer,  but  at  last  it  died  from  the  heat. 
They  are  usually  on  the  wing  northward 
early  in  March. 

"The  ordinary  snow-bird  is  a  very 
unpretentious  and  familiar  little  friend. 
You  can  find  him  almost  any  day  from 
the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  May,  and 
may  know  him  by  his  grayish  or  ashy 
black  head,  back,  and  wings,  white  body 
underneath  from  the  middle  of  his  breast 
backward,  and  white  external  tail  fea- 
thers. He  is  said  to  be  abundant  all  over 
America  east  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  breeds 
as  far  south  as  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  in  summer  along 
the  Shawangunk  range,  just  west  of  us,  in 
the  Catskills,  and  so  northward  above  the 
arctic  circle.  In  the  spring,  before  it 
leaves  us,  you  will  often  hear  its  pretty 
little  song.  They  are  very  much  afraid 
of  hawks,  which  make  havoc  among  them 
at  all  times,  but  are  fearless  of  their  hu- 
man— and  especially  of  their  humane — 
neighbors.  Severe  weather  will  often 
bring  them  to  our  very  doors,  and  drive 
them  into  the  outskirts  of  large  cities. 
They  are  not  only  harmless,  but  very  use- 
ful, for  they  devour  innumerable  seeds 
and  small  insects  with  their  larvae. 

"Dear  me !  I  could  talk  about  birds  all 
night." 

"And  we  could  listen  to  you,"  cho- 
russed  several  voices. 

' '  I  never  before  realized  that  we  had 
such  interesting  winter  neighbors  and  vis- 
itors," said  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  the  lustre  of 
her  eyes  and  the  faint  bloom  on  her  cheeks 
proved  how  deeply  these  little  children  of 
nature  had  enlisted  her  sympathies. 

"  They  are  interesting,  even  when  in  one 
short  evening  I  can  give  but  in  bald,  brief 
outline  a  few  of  their  characteristics.  Your 
words  suggest  the  true  way  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  them.  Regard  them  as 
neighbors  and  guests,  in  the  main  very 
useful  friends,  and  then  you  will  naturally 
wish  to  know  more  about  them.  In  most 
instances  they  are  quite  susceptible  to  kind- 
ness, and  are  quite  ready  to  be  intimate  with 
us.  That  handsome  bird,  the  blue  jaj^ 
that  is  so  wild  at  the  East,  is  as  tame  and 
domestic  as  the  robin  in  many  parts  of  the 
West,  because  treated  well.  He  is  also  a 
winter  resident,  and  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent birds  in  existence. 

"Indeed,  he  is  a  genuine  humorist, 
and  many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his 
pranks.      His  powers  of  mimicry  are  but 
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sli«rlitly  snr|):iss<'(l  l)y  tliose  of  the  inockinj,'-- 
ImhI,  alid  it  is  his  dcii^'ht  to  scud  the  small- 
er fcallicrcd  Irilx's  to  covort  by  iiiiitathij,^ 
I  he  cries  of  tlic  spari'ow  and  otlicr  liawks. 
When  so  lam<'  as  to  liaunt  tlic  iicij^lihor- 
hood  of(lwrllin«^s,  lie  is  iniwcariediii  i)]ay- 
'iu<X  liis  hicks  on  domestic  fowls,  and  they 

silly  ci-catiii'cs! —never  learn  to  detect 
llic  i»iaclical  .j<)l<<N  f<>i',  no  matter  how  often 
it  is  I'cpcated,  they  hasten  panic-stricken 
to  shelter.  Wilson  speaks  of  him  as  the 
ti'umixMer  of  the  feathered  chorus,  but  his 
ran<'-e  of  notes  is  very  great,  passing  from 
harsh  grating  sounds,  like  the  screech- 
ing of  an  unlubricated  axle,  to  a  warbling 
as  soft  and  modulated  as  that  of  a  blue- 
bird, and  again,  prompted  by  his  mercu- 
rial nature,  screaming  like  a  decisive  fish- 
\\i[\\  Fledgelings  will  develop  contented- 
ly in  a  cage,  and  become  tame  and  amus- 
ing pets.  They  will  learn  to  imitate  the 
human  voice,  and  almost  every  familiar 
sound.  A  gentleman  in  South  Carolina 
had  one  that  was  as  loquacious  as  a  parrot, 
and  could  utter  distinctly  several  words. 
In  this  region  they  are  hunted,  and  too 
shy  for  familiar  acquaintance.  When  a 
boy,  I  have  been  tantalized  almost  beyond 
endurance  by  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
know  and  delight  in  the  fact.  I  was  wild 
to  get  a  shot  at  them,  but  they  would  keep 
just  out  of  range,  mocking  me  with  dis- 
cordant cries,  and  alarming  all  the  other 
game  in  the  vicinity.  They  often  had 
more  sport  than  I.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
small  boy  with  his  gun  can  not  be  taught 
to  let  them  alone.  If  they  were  as  do- 
mestic and  plentiful  as  robins,  they  would 
render  us  immense  service.  A  colony  of 
jays  would  soon  destroy  all  the  tent-cat- 
erpillars on  your  place,  and  many  other 
pests.  In  Indiana  they  will  build  in  the 
shrubbery  around  dwellings,  but  we  usu- 
ally hear  their  cries  from  mountain-sides 
and  distant  groves.  Pleasant  memories 
of  rambles  and  nutting  excursions  they 
always  awaken.  The  blue  jay  belongs  to 
the  crow  family,  and  has  all  the  brains  of 
his  black-coated  and  more  sedate  cousins. 
At  the  North,  he  will  lay  up  in  winter  a 
hoard  of  acorns  and  beech  mast  like  a 
squirrel.  An  experienced  bird-fancier  as- 
serts that  he  found  the  jay  'more  ingen- 
ious, cunning,  and  teachable  than  any 
other  species  of  birds  that  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  instruct.' 

"One  of  our  most  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting winter  visitants  is  the  pine  gros- 
beak.    Although  verv  abundant  in  some 


seasons,  even  extending  its  migrations  t(j 
the  latitude  of  I'hiladelphia,  it  is  irregular, 
and  only  the,  coldest  weather  jjrompts  its 
excursions  south  wa»"d.  The  g(;neral  color 
of  the  mah's  is  a  light  c^ai'minal  I'ed  oi* 
rose,  and  if  only  plentiful,  they  w(juld 
make  a  beautiful  feature  in  our  snowy 
landscape.  As  a  general  thing,  the  red 
tints  are  brighter  in  the  American  than  in 
the  European  birds.  The  females,  liow- 
ever,  are  nmch  more  modest  in  their  plum- 
age, being  ash-colored  alcove,  with  a  trace 
of  carmine  back  of  their  heads  and  upon 
their  upper  tail  coverts,  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  greenish-yellow  beneath.  The 
females  are  by  far  our  more  abundant  vis- 
itants, for  in  the  winter  of  '75  I  saw  numer- 
ous flocks,  and  not  over  two  per  cent,  were 
males  in  red  plumage.  Still,  strange  to  say, 
I  saw  a  large  flock  of  adult  males  the  pre- 
ceding November,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
a  Norway  spruce  before  our  house.  Oh, 
what  a  brilliant  assemblage  they  made 
among  the  dark  branches!  In  their  usual 
haunts  they  live  a  very  retired  life.  The 
deepest  recesses  of  the  pine  forests  at  the  far 
North  are  their  favorite  haunts,  and  here 
the  majority  generally  remain  throughout 
the  year.  In  these  remote  wilds  is  bred 
the  fearlessness  of  man  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance,  for  they  are  among  the 
tamest  of  all  wild  birds,  finding,  in  this 
respect,  their  counterpart  in  the  American 
red  cross -bill,  another  occasional  cold- 
weather  visitant.  For  several  winters  the 
grosbeaks  were  exceedingly  abundant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  were  so  tame 
that  they  could  be  captured  in  butterfly 
nets,  and  knocked  down  with  poles.  The 
markets  became  full  of  them,  and  many 
were  caged.  While  tame  they  were  very 
unhapi^y  in  confinement,  and  as  spring 
advanced  their  mournful  cries  over  their 
captivity  became  incessant.  They  can 
be  kept  as  pets,  however,  and  will  often 
sing  in  the  night.  Mr.  Audubon  observed 
that  when  firing  at  one  of  their  number, 
the  others,  instead  of  flying  away,  would 
approach  within  a  few^  feet,  and  gaze  at 
him  with  undisguised  curiosity,  unmingled 
with  fear.  One  very  severe  stormy  winter 
the  grosbeaks  fairly  crowded  the  streets  of 
Pictou.  A  gentleman  took  one  of  these 
half-starved  birds  into  his  room,  where  it 
lived  at  large,  and  soon  became  the  tamest 
and  most  affectionate  of  pets.  But  in  the 
spring,  when  its  mates  were  migrating 
north,  nature  asserted  herself,  and  it  lost 
its  familiarity,  and  filled  the  house  with  its 
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piteous  wailinors.  refused  food,  and  sought 
constantly  to  escape.  When  the  grosheaks 
are  with  us  you  woutd  not  be  apt  to  notice 
them  unless  you  stumbled  directly  upon 
them,  for  they  are  the  most  silent  of  birds, 
which  is  remarkable,  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  females." 

"■  That  is  just  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  still,"'  remarked  Mrs.  Leonai'd.  "La- 
dies never  speak  unless  they  have  some- 
thing to  say.*' 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  contradict  you. 
The  lady  grosbeaks  certainly  have  very 
little  to  say  to  each  other,  though  when 
mating  in  their  secluded  haunts  they 
probably  express  their  preferences  decid- 
edly. If  they  have  an  ear  for  music,  they 
must  enjoy  their  wooing  immensely,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  lovelier  song  than  that 
of  the  male  grosbeak.  I  never  heai-d  it 
but  once,  and  may  never  again:  but  the 
thrill  of  delight  that  I  experienced  that 
intensely  cold  March  day  can  never  be 
forgotten.  I  was  following  the  coui*se  of 
a  stream  that  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine,  when,  most  unexpectedly,  I 
heard  a  new  song,  which  proceeded  from 
far  up  the  glen.  The  notes  were  loud, 
rich,  and  sweet,  and  I  hastened  on  to 
identify  the  new  vocalist.  I  soon  discov- 
ered a  superb  red  pine  grosbeak  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  tall  hemlock.  His  rose- 
colored  plumage  and  mellow  notes  on 
that  bleak  day  caused  me  to  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  he  was  only  an  uncertain  and 
transient  visitor  to  oui'  region. 

"We  have  a  large  family  of  resident 
hawks  in  this  vicinity:  indeed,  there  are 
nine  varieties  of  this  species  of  birds  with 
us  at  this  time,  although  some  of  them  are 
rarely  seen.  The  marsh-hawk  has  a  blu- 
ish or  brown  plumage,  and  in  either  case  is 
distinguished  by  a  patch  of  white  on  its  up- 
per tail  coverts.  You  would  not  be  apt  to 
meet  with  it  except  in  its  favorite  haunts. 
I  found  a  nest  in  the  centre  of  Consook 
Marsh,  below  West  Point.  It  was  a  rude 
affair.  The  nests  of  this  hawk  are  usual- 
ly made  of  hay.  lined  with  pine  needles, 
and  sometimes  at  the  Xorth  with  feathers. 
This  bird  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in 
North  America,  and  breeds  as  high  as 
Hudson  Bay.  In  the  mai*shes  on  the 
Delaware  it  is  often  called  the  mouse- 
hawk,  for  it  sweeps  swiftly  along  the  low 
ground  in  search  of  a  species  of  mice  com- 
mon in  that  locality.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
useful  in  the  southern  rice  fields,  since,  as 
it  sails  low.  it  interrujjts  the  flocks  of  bobo- 


links or  rice-bii-ds  in  then*  depredations. 
Planters  say  that  one  mai'sh-hawk  ac- 
complishes moi'^  than  several  negroes  in 
alarming  these  gi*eedy  little  gourmands. 
In  this  region  they  do  us  no  practical 
harm.  Our  most  abundant  hawk  is  the 
broad-winged,  which  will  measure  about 
thirty -six  inches  with  wings  extended. 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  so  dusky  as 
to  impart  a  prevalent  brownish  color,  and 
the  species  is  distributed  generally  over 
eastern  North  America.  L'nlike  the  marsh- 
hawk,  it  builds  in  trees,  and  Mr.  Audubon 
describes  a  nest  as  similar  to  that  of  the 
crow — a  resemblance  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  frequency  with  which  this  hawk 
will  repair  crows'  nests  of  former  years 
for  its  own  use.  I  shot  one  once  upon 
such  a  nest,  from  which  I  had  taken  crows* 
eggs  the  preceding  summer.  I  had  only 
wounded  the  bird,  and  he  clawed  me  se- 
verely befoi*e  I  was  able  to  capture  him. 
I  once  took  a  fledgeling  from  a  nest,  and 
he  became  very  fond  of  me.  and  quite 
gentle,  but  he  would  not  let  any  one  else 
handle  him.  On  another  occasion,  when 
examining  a  nest,  the  male  biixl  flew  to  a 
bi'anch  just  over  it.  uttering  loud,  squeal- 
ing cries,  thence  darted  swiftly  past  me. 
and  so  close  that  I  could  feel  the  rush  of 
air  made  by  his  wings:  then  he  perched 
near  again,  and  threatened  me  in  every 
way  he  could,  extending  his  wings,  in- 
clining his  head  and  body  toward  me, 
making  meanwhile  a  queer  whistling 
sound.  Only  when  I  reached  the  nest 
would  the  female  leave  it.  and  then  she 
withdrew  but  a  short  distance,  returning 
again  as  soon  as  I  l>egan  to  descend.  The 
devotion  of  these  wild  creatures  to  their 
i  young  is  often  marvellous.  Mr.  Audubon 
describes  this  hawk  as  "spiritless,  inactive, 
and  so  deficient  in  courage  that  he  is  often 
chased  by  the  little  sparix)w  -  hawk  and 
kingbird."  Another  naturalist  dissents 
emphatically  fi*om  this  view,  and  regai*ds 
the  broad- winged  as  the  most  courageous 
and  spirited  of  his  family,  citing  an  in- 
stance of  a  man  in  his  employ  who.  while 
ascending  to  a  nest,  was  assailed  with 
great  fury.  His  hat  was  torn  from  his 
head,  and  he  would  have  been  inj  ui'ed  had 
not  the  bird  been  shot.  He  also  gives  an- 
other example  of  courage  in  an  attack  by 
this  hawk  upon  a  boy  seeking  to  rob  its 
nest.  It  fastened  its  talons  in  his  ann. 
and  could  not  be  beaten  off  until  it  was 
killed.  Perhaps  both  natui*alists  are  right. 
It  is  brave  and  fierce  when  its  home  is  dis- 
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turlx'd,  ;in(l  lacks  tlic  courage  to  attack 
other  birds  of  its  own  kind.  At  any  rate, 
it  lias  iio  licsitaiicy  in  inakin^^  hawk-love 
to  chickens  and  (hicklin«^s,  ])nt  as  a  rule 
sui)sists  on  insects  and  small  (juadruix'ds. 
It  is  not  a  vei\v  comnioii  winter  resident, 
hut  «'ari  \-  in  March  it  l)e<iins  to  come  north- 
ward in  lIoci<s. 

"Next  to  the  hi'oad-win^-ed,  the  sliarj)- 
sliinned  is  our  most  abundant  hawk,  and 
is  found  throughout  the  entire  continent 
J*ro!n  Hudson  ]^ay  to  Mexico.  It  usually 
l)uilds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  occasionally 
on  led<i:es  of  rocks,  and  as  a  general  thing- 
takes  some  ])ains  in  its  construction.  Its 
domicile  approaches  the  eagle's  nest  in 
form,  is  hroad  and  shallow,  and  made  of 
sticks  and  twigs  lined  thinly  with  dried 
leaves,  mosses,  etc.  A  full-grown  female 
— which,  as  I  told  you  once  before,  is  al- 
ways lai'ger  than  the  male  among  birds  of 
prey  —  measures  about  twenty-six  inches 
with  wings  extended.  It  is  lead-colored 
above,  and  lighter  beneath.  You  can  easi- 
ly recognize  this  hawk  by  its  short  wings, 
long  tail,  and  swift,  irregular  flight.  One 
moment  it  is  high  in  the  air,  the  next  it 
disappears  in  the  grass,  having  seized  the 
object  of  its  j)ursuit.  It  is  capable  of  sur- 
prisingly sudden  dashes,  and  its  pursuit  is 
so  rapid  that  escape  is  well-nigh  hopeless. 
It  is  not  daunted  by  obstacles.  Mr.  Au- 
dubon saw  one  dart  through  a  thicket  of 
briers,  strike  and  instantly  kill  a  thrush, 
and  emerge  with  it  on  the  opposite  side. 
It  often  makes  havoc  among  young  chick- 
ens, and  in  one  instance  came  every  day 
to  a  poultry-yard  until  it  had  carried  off 
over  twenty.  It  does  not  hesitate  to 
pounce  down  upon  a  chicken  even  in  the 
farmer  s  presence ;  and  one,  in  a  headlong 
pursuit,  broke  through  the  glass  of  a 
greenhouse,  then  dashed  through  another 
glass  partition,  and  was  only  brought  up 
by  a  third.  Pigeons  also  are  quite  in  its 
line.  Indeed,  it  is  a  bold  red-taloned  free- 
booter, and  only  condescends  to  insects 
and  the  smaller  reptiles  when  there  are 
no  little  birds  at  hand.  During  the 
spring  migration  this  hawk  is  sometimes 
seen  in  large  flocks. 

' '  The  American  goshawk  is  the  next  bird 
of  this  family  that  I  Avill  mention,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  say  that  he  is  only  a  win- 
ter resident.  He  is  the  dreaded  blue  hen 
hawk  of  New  England,  and  is  about  twen- 
ty-three inches  long,  and  fort^'-four  from 
tip  to  tip  of  wings.  One  good  author- 
ity  says    that   for   strength,  intrepidity. 


and  fury  he  can  not  be  surpassed.  He 
will  swoop  down  into  a  poultry-yard  and 
carry  off  a  (!hicken  almost  befon*  you  can 
tak(;  a  breath.  He  is  swift,  cunning,  and 
adroit  i-ather  than  heedless  and  headlojig, 
like  the  shar))  -  shinned  hawk,  and  al- 
though the  bcireaved  farmer  may  be  on 
the  alert  with  his  gun,  this  marauder  will 
watch  his  chance,  dash  into  the  yard,  then 
out  again  with  his  prey,  so  suddenly  that 
only  the  des})airing  cries  of  the  fowl  reveal 
the  murderous  onslaught.  In  western 
Maine  this  hawk  is  very  common.  A 
housewife  will  hear  a  rush  of  wings,  cries 
of  terror,  and  can  only  reach  the  door  in 
time  to  see  one  of  these  robbers  sailing  off 
with  the  finest  of  her  pullets.  Hares  and 
wild-ducks  are  favorite  game  also.  The 
goshawk  will  take  a  mallard  with  perfect 
ease,  neatly  and  deliberately  strij)  oft'  the 
feathers,  and  then,  like  an  epicure,  eat 
the  breast  only.  Audubon  once  saw  a 
large  flock  of  blackbirds  crossing  the 
Ohio.  Like  an  arrow  a  goshawk  darted 
upon  them,  while  they,  in  their  fright, 
huddled  together.  The  hawk  seized  one 
after  another,  giving  each  a  death-squeeze, 
then  dropping  it  into  the  water.  In  this 
way  he  killed  five  before  the  flock  escaped 
into  the  woods.  He  then  leisurely  went 
back,  x^icked  them  up  one  by  one,  and  car- 
ried them  to  the  spot  selected  for  his 
lunch.  With  us,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he 
is  shy  and  distant,  preferring  the  river 
marshes  to  the  vicinity  of  our  farm-yards. 
He  usually  takes  his  'pvey  while  swooping 
swiftly  along  on  the  wing." 

"Have  we  any  hawks  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  old-time  falconry  of  Eu- 
rope ?"  Webb  asked. 

''Yes  ;  our  duck  or  great-footed  hawk 
is  almost  identical  with  the  well-known 
peregrine  falcon  of  Europe.  It  is  a  per- 
manent resident,  and  breeds  on  the  in- 
accessible cliffs  of  the  Highlands,  al- 
though preferring  similar  localities  along 
a  rocky  sea-coast.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  our  duck-hawk  might  be  train- 
ed for  the  chase  as  readily  as  its  foreign 
congener.  It  has  the  same  wonderful 
powers  of  flight,  equal  docility  in  confine- 
ment, and  can  be  taught  to  love  and  obey 
its  master.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
falconry  has  not  been  revived,  like  other 
ancient  sports.  The  Germans  are  said  to 
have  employed  trained  hawks  to  capture 
carrier-pigeons  that  were  sent  out  with 
missives  by  the  French  during  the  siege  of 
Paris.     In  a  few  instances  the  duck-hawk 
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has  been  known  to  nest  in  trees.  It  is  a 
solitary  bird,  and  the  sexes  do  not  associ- 
ate except  at  the  breetling  season.  While 
it  prefers  water-fowl,  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  them.  I  shot  one  on  a  Long  Isl- 
and beach  and  found  in  its  crop  whole 
legs  of  the  robin,  Alice's  thrush,  cat-bird, 
and  warblers.  It  measures  about  forty- 
five  inches  in  the  stretch  of  its  wings,  and 
its  prevailing  color  is  of  a  dark  blue. 

' '  The  pigeon-hawk  is  not  very  rare  at 
this  season.  Professor  Baird  describes  this 
bird  as  remarkable  for  its  rapid  flight,  its 
courage,  and  its  enterprise  in  attacking 
birds  even  larger  than  itself.  This  accords 
with  my  experience,  for  my  only  specimen 
was  shot  in  the  act  of  destroying  a  hen. 
He  is  about  the  size  of  our  common  flicker, 
or  high-holder,  which  bird,  with  robins, 
pigeons,  and  others  of  similar  size,  is  his 
favorite  game.  The  sparrow-hawk  is  rare 
at  this  time,  and  is  only  abundant  occa- 
sionally during  its  migrations.  The  red- 
shouldered  hawk  is  a  handsome  bird,  with 
some  very  good  traits,  and  is  a  common 
permanent  resident.  Unless  hunted,  these 
birds  are  not  shy,  and  they  remain  mated 
throughout  the  year.  Many  a  human 
pair  might  learn  much  from  their  affec- 
tionate and  considerate  treatment  of  each 
other.  They  do  not  trouble  poultry-yards, 
and  are  fond  of  frogs,  cray-fish,  and  even 
insects.  Occasionally  they  will  attack 
birds  as  large  as  a  meadow-lark.  They 
have  a  high  and  very  irregular  flight,  but 
occasionally  they  so  staff  themselves  with 
frogs  that  they  can  scarcely  move.  Wil- 
son found  one  with  the  remains  of  ten 
frogs  in  his  crop. 

''Last  among  the  winter  residents  I  can 
merely  mention  the  red -tailed  hawk,  so 
named  from  the  deep  rufus  color  of  its 
tail  feathers.  It  is  a  heavy,  robust  bird, 
and  Avliile  it  usually  feeds  on  mice,  moles, 
and  shrews  that  abound  in  meadows,  its 
depredations  on  farm-yards  are  not  infre- 
quent. It  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  continent,  and  abundant  here.  It 
is  a  powerful  bird,  and  can  compass  long 
distances  with  a  strong,  steady  flight, 
often  moving  with  no  apparent  motion 
of  the  wings.  It  rarely  seizes  its  prey 
winle  flying,  like  the  goshawk,  but  with 
its  keen  vision  will  inspect  the  immediate 
vicinity  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and 
thence  dart  upon  it.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  its  food.  Insects,  birds,  and  reptiles 
are  alike  welcome  game,  and  in  summer 
it  may  be  seen  carrying  a  writhing  snake 


through  the  air.  While  flying  it  utters 
a  very  harsh,  peculiar,  and  disagreeable 
scream,  and  by  some  is  called  the  squeal- 
ing hawk.  The  social  habits  of  this  bird 
are  in  an  ax)propriate  discord  with  their 
voices.  After  rearing  their  young  the  sex- 
es separate,  and  are  jealous  of  and  hostile 
to  each  other.  It  may  easily  happen  that 
if  the  wife  of  the  spring  captures  any  prey, 
her  former  mate  will  struggle  fiercely  for 
its  possession,  and  the  screaming  clamor 
of  the  fight  will  rival  a  conjugal  quarrel 
in  the  Bowery.  In  this  respect  they  form 
an  unpleasing  contrast  with  the  red-shoul- 
dered hawks,  among  whom  marriage  is 
permanent,  and  maintained  with  lover- 
like attentions.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  contrasts  of  character  even 
in  the  hawk  world ;  and  when  you  remem- 
ber that  we  have  fifteen  other  varieties  of 
this  bird,  besides  the  nine  I  have  mention- 
ed, you  may  think  that  nature,  like  society, 
is  rather  prodigal  in  hawks.  As  civiliza- 
tion advances,  however,  innocence  stands 
a  better  chance.  At  least  this  is  true  of 
the  harmless  song-birds. 

"I  have  now  given  you  free-handed 
sketches  of  the  great  majority  of  our  win- 
ter residents,  and  these  outlines  are  neces- 
sarily very  defective  from  their  briefness 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  I  have  al- 
ready talked  an  unconscionably  long  time ; 
but  what  else  could  you  exj^ect  from  a 
man  with  a  hobb3'  ?  As  it  is,  I  am  not 
near  through,  for  the  queer  little  white- 
bellied  nut-hatch,  and  his  associates  in 
habits,  the  downy,  the  hairy,  the  golden- 
winged,  and  the  yellow-bellied  woodpeck- 
ers, and  four  species  of  owls,  are  also  with 
us  at  this  season.  With  the  bluebirds  the 
great  tide  of  migration  has  already  turn- 
ed northward,  and  all  through  March, 
April,  and  May  I  expect  to  greet  the  suc- 
cessive arrivals  of  old  friends  every  time 
I  go  out  to  visit  my  patients.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  no  stupid,  lonely 
drives,  unless  the  nights  are  dark  and 
stormy.  Little  Johnnie,  I  see,  has  gone  to 
sleep.  I  must  try  to  meet  some  fairies  and 
banshees  in  the  moonlight  for  her  benefit. 
But,  Alf,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  so  wide- 
awake. Shooting  birds  as  game  merely 
is  very  well,  but  capturing  them  in  a  way 
to  know  all  about  them  is  a  sport  that  is 
always  in  season,  and  would  grow  more 
and  more  absorbing  if  you  lived  a  thou- 
sand years." 

A  bent  for  life  was  probably  given  to 
the  boy's  mind  that  night. 


THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  LEYDEX. 
[i.-.Ti.J 

Long,  lon^  the  Lord  His  counsel  keeps,  and  loiif^  witliliolds  His  hand, 
Wliile  weary  weeks  and  niontlis  go  by,  and  sad-eyed  watchers  stand; 
But  not  in  vain  tlieir  yearninjr  g-aze  deliverance  awaits: 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  His  will— tlie  ships  are  at  the  gates  I 

Oh,  fair  at  first  old  Le\'den  lay  upon  the  ancient  Rhine, 

Wliose  willow-shaded  waters  mirrored  all  the  lordly  line 

Of  bridge  and  boat  and  soaring  spire,  proud  home  and  crowded  street, 

And.  far  above  the  Roman  tower,  the  blue  sky  smiling  sweet. 

But  all  that  fatal  summer  Leyden  languished  in  the  grasp 

Of  the  stern  and  haughty  Valdez.  ever  tightening  clasp  on  clasp; 

All  alx)ut  her  frowned  his  ramparts,  scowled  his  cannon,  thronged  his  men. 

Iron  heel  on  fruitful  gaixlen,  Spanish  steed  on  Holland  fen. 

Far  away  the  faithful  Orange,  racked  Avith  fever,  bowed  witli  grief. 
But.  with  courage  high  and  dauntless,  on  his  sick-bed  x:)lanned  relief: 
In  his  heart  the  starving  city  was  the  burden  that  he  bore. 
Ever  scheming  how  each  Beggar  might  vanquish  foemen  four. 

Within  the  Avails  the  burghers'  store  still  faded  day  by  day; 
Two  months  with  food,  another  month  without,  had  passed  away: 
Their  meat  and  then  their  bread  had  gone,  and  every  hope  had  failed, 
Save  a  four  days'  hoard  of  malt-cake,  and  hearts  that  never  quailed. 

In  darkness  walks  the  i>estilence.  destruction  wastes  at  noon. 
In  every  house  there  lies  one  dead:  all  fear  to  follow  soon; 
Starvation  leers  from  many  an  eye.  and  famine  sucks  the  breath 
Of  tottering  wife  and  dying  child,  and  hero  marked  for  death. 

One  only  hope,  one  strong  ally,  for  dying  Leyden  waits: 
The  Prince's  hand  may  yet  command  the  massive  ocean  gates. 
The  dikes!  the  outer  dikes!  he  breaks  their  walls,  and  bids  the  sea 
Go  drown  the  camp^'of  Valdez,  and  the  captive  city  free. 

Two  hundred  boats  he  fills  with  food:  the  waters  sloAvly  rise; 
And  joyfully  and  longingly  men  watch  the  western  skies. 
The  swarming  troops  of  Valdez  fear  a  more  than  human  power 
As  they  see  the  crawling  waters  stealing  upwaixl  every  hour. 

But  not  as  yet  the  burghei^'  new-born  hopes  shall  be  fulfilled— 
A  little  longer  must  they  wait  ere  fateful  fears  be  stilled. 
•'Go  to  your  tower,  ye  Beggars."  the  taunting  Spaniard  calls, 
•And  tell  us  if  ye  see  the  waves  before  your  veiy  walls." 

As  dike  by  dike  and  fort  by  fort  relief  comes  struggling  near, 
The  starving  city  trembles  first  with  hope  and  then' with  fear; 
A  week  has  passed,  and  still  in  shallow  water  lies  the  fleet, 
And  still  the  half-won  victory  is  shadowed  with  defeat. 

But  now  the  mighty  winds  of  God  spring  fiercely  from  the  sky; 
O'er  moor  and  dike,  on  surging  wave,  the  eager  fleet  rides  hio-h. 


"  WHILE    WEARY    WEEKS    AND    MOMHS    GO    BY,   AND    SAD-EYED    WATCHERS    STAND." 


At  midnig-ht.  in  the  tempest  and  the  terror  of  the  sea. 

Half  drowned  beneath  the  blood-stained  tide,  the  stricken  Spaniards  flee. 


Long:,  long-  the  Lord  His  counsel  keeps,  and  long  withholds  His  hand. 
While  wearT  weeks  and  months  go  by.  and  sad-eyed  watchers  stand; 
But  not  in  vain  their  yearning  g-aze  deliverance  awaits: 
The  winds  and  waves  obev  His  will — the  boats  are  at  the  ofates. 


THE    riCTUKK. 

TAUT    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TAM  now  sovcMily,  and  Icarninrr  sonic- 
(hin^^  ('V(MT  (lay;  especially  my  igno- 
rance'. But  fi fly-two  years  a^^o  I  knew 
everythinti:,  <>r  nearly— I  had  linished  my 
education.  I  knew  a  little  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  very  little  vernacular,  a  little 
matlicmatics,  and  a  little  war  :  could 
march  a  tliousand  men  into  a  field,  and 
oven  out  of  it  a^j^ain— on  paper.  So  I  left 
Paris,  and  went  home  to  rest  on  my  oars. 

Months  rolled  on.  I  still  rested  on  my 
oars— rested  on  them  so  industriously  that 
at  last  my  mother,  a  very  superior  wo- 
man, took  fright  at  my  assiduous  inac- 
tivity, and  bundled  me  out  of  the  boat. 

She  had  an  uncle  who  loved  her,  and 
indeed  had  reared  her  as  a  child.  She 
wrote  to  him,  concealing  neither  her  ma- 
ternal pride  nor  her  maternal  anxieties. 
He  replied,  "Send  the  boy  here;  and  if 
he  is  anything  like  you,  he  shall  be  my 
son  and  successor."  He  was  a  notary, 
and  had  a  good  business. 

In  due  course  the  diligence  landed  me 
far  from  home,  at  a  town  in  Provence.  A 
boy  and  an  ass  w^ere  waiting  for  me. 
On  these  beasts  of  burden  I  strapped  my 
effects,  and  the  quadruped  conducted  us 
by  a  bridle -road  through  groves  and  by 
purling  streams  to  a  range  of  hills,  at 
whose  foot  nestled  my  uncle's  villa,  lawn, 
garden,  and  vineyard.  The  contrast  was 
admirable.  The  hills,  with  their  rocky 
chasms,  were  bold,  grand,  and  grim,  and 
the  little  house  clothed  with  flowerinsr 
creepers,  the  velvet  lawn  watered  twice  a 
day,  and  green  as  emerald,  and  the  violet 
plums  peeping  among  the  olive -colored 
leaves,  w^ere  quietly  enchanting.  "Oh!" 
thought  I,  "what  a  bower  for  a  hard 
notary!" 

The  hard  notary  met  me  with  open 
arms,  embraced  me,  held  me  out,  gazed 
at  me,  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  ' '  You  are 
very  like  your  darling  mother,"  and  em- 
braced me  again.  I  was  installed  in  a 
pretty  bedroom  with  a  bay-window,  cur- 
tained outside  by  a  magnolia  in  full 
bloom;  pigeons  cooed  outside  every  morn- 
ing an  hour  before  breakfast,  leaves  glis- 
tened with  dew,  and  flowers  diffused  sweet 
smells. 

Next  day  my  uncle  took  me  into  the 
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town  to  his  oirice,  and  introduced  me  to 
his  managing  clerk  as  his  partner  an<l 
successor.  He  left  me  under  charge  of 
this  worthy  whilst  he  pursued  his  real  vo- 
cation, bric-a-brac.  He  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  pick  u])  a  great  bargain,  a  vile 
old  jug;  he  itched  to  be  home  with  it;  so 
I  had  no  time  to  master  my  new  business 
that  day. 

The  good  cure  dined  with  us,  and  my 
uncle  presented  us  both  to  him,  jug  and 
nephew — especially  jug;  but  the  cure  was 
impartial,  and  took  a  gentle  interest,  real 
or  fictitious,  in  us  both.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  piety,  and  had  seen 
strange  and  terrible  things  in  France; 
had  known  great  people  and  great  vicissi- 
tudes, though  now  settled  in  a  peaceful 
village — ''post  tot  naufragia  tutus. '^  He 
was  a  gentle,  amiable  soul,  a  severe  judge 
of  nothing  but  cruelty  and  deliberate 
vice,  and  a  most  interesting  companion  if 
you  chose  :  by  which  I  mean  that  he 
had  neither  the  animal  spirits  nor  the 
vanity  which  make  a  man  habitually  flu- 
ent; but  if  you  could  suspend  your  own 
volubility  and  question  him,  a  well  of 
knowledge. 

My  uncle  had  two  servants — Catherine, 
a  tall,  gaunt  w^oman  ;  tanned,  hollow- 
eyed,  and  wrinkled ;  and  Suzon,  a  pretty, 
rosy,  bright-eyed  maid.  Her  my  uncle 
ignored;  Catherine  was  his  favorite,  a 
model  of  industry,  fidelity,  and  skill;  be- 
sides, she  resembled  antique  mugs,  etc., 
whereas  little  Suzon  was  more  like  mod- 
ern porcelain,  Provence  roses,  and  such 
like  ephemeral  things.  Suzon  was  always 
in  the  background,  Catherine  always  to 
the  fore.  She  cooked  the  dinner ;  yet  she 
must  put  on  an  apron  and  a  cap  of  the 
past  and  wait  upon  us,  even  when  the  cure 
or  a  stray  advocate  from  Paris  was  our 
guest,  and  Suzon  would  have  done  us 
credit.  Ere  long  this  latter  arrangement 
became  grievous  to  me,  for  I  fell  in  love ; 
and  this  gaunt  creature  came  between  me 
and  the  delight  of  my  eyes.  It  was  my 
first  attachment.  I  had  seen  a  good  many 
pretty  girls,  and  danced  with  them ;  but  I 
thought  them  frivolous,  and  they  took  me 
for  a  pedant.  I  was  a  poet,  and  aimed 
high.  Accordingly  I  fell  in  love — with  a 
picture — or  with  the  goddess  it  represented. 

My  uncle's  dining-room  combined  the 
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salon  and  the  salle  a  manger.  It  was 
verj^  long  and  broa^,  and  the  round  table 
devoted  to  meals  could  be  placed  m  any 
part  of  the  room.  Eight  could  dine  at  it, 
yet  there  was  room  for  it  in  the  great  bay- 
window,  and  it  ran  smoothly  upon  little 
wheels  instead  of  casters:  so  did  all  the 
chairs,  ottomans,  fauteuils,  and  sofas. 
Chinese  vases  five  feet  high,  and  always 
filled  with  flowers,  guarded  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  room;  vast  landscapes  were 
painted  on  the  walls,  and  framed  in  pan- 
els of  mellow  oak ;  many  pieces  of  curious 
old  plate  glittered  on  the  sideboard;  a 
large  doorway  w4th  no  door,  but  an  am- 
ple curtain  of  blue  Utrecht  velvet,  led  into 
a  library  of  choice  books  splendidly  bound, 
many  of  them  by  antique  binders,  the  de- 
light of  connoisseurs.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece of  the  dining-room  hung  a  picture  in 
an  oval  frame,  massive,  and  carved  Avith 
great  skill  and  simplicity;  this  frame  had 
been  chipped  in  places,  and  there  was  a 
black  -  looking  hole  on  the  right  border, 
and  some  foreign  substance  imbedded. 

The  x^icture  was  a  portrait  (life  size)  of  a 
young  lady  resplendent  with  youth  and 
beauty,  the  face  oval  and  forehead  pure, 
the  lips  and  peeping  teeth  exquisite,  and 
the  liquid  gray  eyes  full  of  languor  above 
a,nd  fire  below,  that  arrested  and  enchant- 
ed. The  dress  had  no  doubt  been  select- 
ed for  pictorial  efi'ect;  for  the  waist  was 
long  and  of  a  natural  size,  and  the  noble 
bare  arms  adorned  only  with  dark  blue 
velvet  bands,  which  set  off  the  satin  skin. 

Soft  sensations  and  vague  desires  thrill- 
ed me  as  I  gazed  on  this  enchanting  pic- 
ture, and  I  longed  and  sighed  for  the  ori- 
ginal. 

The  gaunt  Catherine  at  dinner-time 
kept  getting  between  me  and  my  goddess, 
and  I  hated  the  sight  of  her,  and  said  she 
purposely  interposed  her  hideousness  be- 
tween me  and  that  divine  beauty.  But 
now,  having  had  fifty  years  to  consider 
the  matter,  I  think  she  stood  behind  her 
master's  chair  whether  there  was  a  love- 
sick dreamer  at  table  or  not,  and  was  in- 
tent on  her  duties,  not  my  dreams. 

After  I  had  thoroughly  absorbed  this 
lovely  creature's  perfections,  and  satisfied 
myself  that  her  character  was  as  noble, 
arch,  and  lovable  as  her  features,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  go  on  living  without  ever 
hearing  her  enchanting  voice,  or  kissing 
her  hand,  or,  at  all  events,  some  portion  or 
other  of  her  dress.  So  I  asked  my  uncle 
timidly  for  her  name  and  address. 


The  answer  was  discouraging:  "How 
should  I  know  ?  I  bought  her  for  the 
frame,  you  msiy  be  sure :  it  is  what  the  fools 
call  rococo;  that  means  admirable." 

"  And  so  it  is,  now  I  look  at  it,"  said  I; 
"but  oh,  uncle,  what  is  that  compared 
with  the  divine  elfigy !" 

"Divine  fiddlestick!"  said  he.  "Look 
at  her  little  finger,  all  out  of  drawing!" 

Here  w^as  a  notary  against  whom  it  could 
not  be  urged,  de  minimis  non  curat  lex. 
Why,  I  could  hardly  help  laughing  in  his 
face. 

"  Her  little  finger !"  I  cried.  ' '  Look  at 
her  lips,  her  teeth,  her  eyes — brimful  of 
heaven!" 

"That  inspection  I  leave  to  you,  young 
man,"  said  my  uncle,  calmly;  "but  I 
should  like  to  know  what  that  black  mark 
in  the  frame  is." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  uncle,"  said  I,  with 
the  ready  good-nature  of  youth ;  and  there- 
upon I  jumped  on  a  chair,  and  from  the 
chair  alighted  like  a  bird  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  my  uncle  ejaculated  and  trem- 
bled— for  the  wood- work,  not  me.  I  exam- 
ined the  hole  in  the  frame,  and  found  a 
substance  imbedded.  I  took  out  my  pen- 
knife, nearly  fell  on  my  uncle's  head,  re- 
covered myself  with  a  yell,  cut  a  small 
slice  off  the  substance,  and  reported :  ' '  Un- 
cle, it  is  lead — a  bullet,  a  big  one.  There, 
now,  O  base  world !  Ah,  sovereign  beau- 
ty, your  charms  have  well-nigh  cost  your 
life.  Some  despairing  lover,  whom  she 
esteemed,  but  could  not  love,  or,  likelier 
still,  some  rival  crushed  under  her  charms, 
has  committed  this  outrage.  Oh  I  oh !  oh ! 
There  ai'e  some  golden  hairs  attached  to 
the  bullet.     Horrible !  horrible !" 

"Malediction  on  the  fools!"  cried  my 
uncle.  "  Why  could  they  not  fire  at  the 
daub,  and  spare  the  frame  ?"  He  added, 
more  composedly,  that  evidently  some  mob 
had  attacked  the  house  during  tlie  trou- 
bles, and  one  of  the  savages  had  fired  at  it 
out  of  pure  ruffianism. 

"No,  no,"  said  I;  "that  does  not  account 
for  these  golden  haii's.  Oh,  uncle,  who  is 
she  ?  I  will  travel  all  France  if  necessary. 
Do  but  tell  me  whei^  I  can  find  her." 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  church-yard  she 
lies  in  ?  Why,  it  is  fifty  years  since  such 
frames  were  made  in  this  now  tasteless 
country." 

"  Cruel  uncle,  do  not  say  so,"  cried  I,  in 
piteous  accents.  "Ah,  no;  they  found  a 
quaint  old  frame  to  act  as  a  foil  to  her 
youth  and  beauty.     I  will  copy  her.     I 
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Avill  niako  an  ctfliiii^^  of  bcr:  I  am  mther 
skilirul  ill  thai  way.  1  will  scud  iiiii)ros- 
sions  all  round  Fraiiro;  I  will  solicit  iu- 
fonnation.  1  shall  find  hor.  She  is  siii- 
jrle ;  she  has  not  found  her  peer  in  my  sex. 
Is  it  likely  she  would?  I  will  surround 
h(*r  with  h()nia<,^e;  I  will  tell  her  how  I 
l)in('d  for  her  and  sou<]:ht  her,  and  found 
her  first  hecause  I  loved  her  best;  I  will 
throw  myself  at  her  feet;  I  will  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  sweet  robe.  I  will—  Gone !" 
(tone  he  was  in  mid-tirade,  with  his 
hands  in  his  i)ockets:  he  escaped  my  ju- 
venile eloquence,  and  I  heard  him  whis- 

tlinfT- 

I  loved  her  all  the  more,  and  lived  for 
our  first  rapturous  meeting-. 

In  due  course  another  idle  attempt  was 
made  to  refrio-erate  my  immortal  love; 
this  one  came  from  that  old  hag-  Catherine. 
I  used  to  set  my  easel  after  breakfast,  and 
work  nearly  all  day  reproducing  the  be- 
loved features.  One  afternoon  I  could 
not  stop  for  anything.  Catherine  came 
in  and  pottered  about,  laying  the  cloth  for 
dinner.  That  was  hard,  but  I  thought  it 
harder  when  suddenly  her  voice  jarred 
upon  my  amorous  soul  w^ith  a  calm  obser- 
vation : 

"Is  not  that  a  waste  of  time  ?" 

I  looked  up,  amazed  at  such  an  interfer- 
ence. 

"I  mean,"  said  she,  "that  we  do  not 
need  another  picture  of  /ier." 

"  You  don't,  I  dare  say;  female  beauty 
is  not  to  your  taste ;  but  the  world  requires 
a  great  many  pictures  of  this  peerless  crea- 
ture; and  the  world  shall  have  them, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not."  Catherine 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said  the 
world  could  do  very  well  without  them. 
"And  for  my  part,"  said  she,  "  I  can  not 
think  what  you  see  so  admirable  in  that 
face." 

"Look  at  it  Avithout  envy,  hatred,  or 
malice,  if  vou  can,  and  then  vou  will 
see." 

Thus  brought  to  book,  the  grim  creature 
folded  her  arms  and  gazed  on  the  portrait 
in  a  dignified  and  attentive  manner  that 
surprised  me.  "I  find  it  is  beautiful," 
said  she,  calmly. 

"What  a  discovery !" 

"The  beaut}'  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
rather  good  features." 

' '  Y/hat  a  concession  I" 

"But  I  search  in  vain  for  the  beauty  of 
the  soul.     With  youth  should  go  modesty 


and  humility;  l)ut  here  I  sec  vanity  and 
self-sufficiency." 

"And  I  se(i  only  a  noble  pride,  temper- 
(m1  with  such  sweetness  and  archness. 
There,  instead  of  runninj^  her  down  to  me, 
wlien  you  might  as  well  blacken  the  morn- 
ing star,  I  should  be  truly  grateful  to  you 
if  you  would  help  me  find  out  where  she 
lives.  Alive  she  is;  my  heart  tells  me  so. 
Death,  more  merciful  than  envy,  has 
spared  those  ^xjerless  features." 

Catherine  stared.  ' '  Who  is  she  ? — why, 
what  does  that  matter  to  you  ?  She  is  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandmother:  look  at 
the  fi'ame." 

"Malediction  on  the  frame!  You  are 
as  bad  as  my  uncle.  He  bought  her  for 
the  frame.  She  is  not  old  ;  she  never  will 
be  old ;  such  beauty  is  immortal.  Now  tell 
me,  my  good  Catherine.  I  dare  say  you 
have  lived  in  this  district  all  your  life — 
Gone!" 

It  was  too  true;  the  servant,  like  the 
master,  had  escaped  my  enthusiasm,  and 
left  me  to  my  theories.  But  I  painted 
on,  and  loved  my  idol  in  spite  of  them 
all,  and  held  fast  my  determination  to  dis- 
cover her  by  publishing  her  features  from 
Havre  to  Marseilles. 

One  day  my  uncle  received  a  very  wel- 
come letter.  It  announced  a  visit  from 
an  old  fellow -collegian  of  his,  a  highly 
distinguished  person,  a  statesman,  an  am- 
bassador, and  peer  of  France — the  Comte 
de  Pontarlais.  This  thrilled  me  Avith  ex- 
citement and  curiosity.  I  had  never  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  an  ambassador. 
Only  I  feared  our  way  of  living  would 
seem  very  humble,  and,  worst  of  all,  that 
Catherine  would  wait  at  table,  and  get  be- 
tween his  Excellency  and  our  one  peerless 
gem,  the  portrait  of  my  divinity. 

I  was  all  in  a  flutter  as  the  hour  drew 
near,  and  looked  out  for  a  carriage  with 
out-riders,  whence  should  emerge  a  figure 
striped  with  broad  ribbon  and  emblazoned 
with  orders. 

Arrived  with  military  precision  an  eld- 
erly gentleman  on  a  mule,  with  a  small 
valise  carried  by  a  peasant.  He  was  well 
dressed,  but  simply;  embraced  my  uncle 
affectionate! 3';  and  they  walked  up  and 
down  the  grass  arm  in  arm,  to  be  as  near 
one  another  as  possible,  since  they  met  so 
seldom.  From  the  lawn  they  entered  the 
library  ;  and  I  was  going-  thither  some- 
what shyly  to  be  presented,  when  Suzon 
met  me  in  wild  distress. 
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'  ■  Oh,  Monsieur  Fi^deric  I  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Here's  Catheiine  been  ailing"  this 
thi*ee  days  and  scarce  able  to  get  about, 
and  the  master  ordered  a  great  dinner,  and. 
she  tcould  cook  it.  and  not  fit  to  stand,  and 
she  fainted  away,  and  now  she  is  lying 
down  on  her  bed  more  dead  than  alive." 

*  •  Poor  thing '."  said  I.  ' '  Well,  you  must 
get  a  woman  into  the  kitchen,  and  you 
put  on  your  best  cap  and  wait." 

"Since  you  order  it."' said  Suzon.  de- 
murely, and  lowered  her  eyelashes.  Now 
this  extreme  defercnce  had  not  been  her 
habit  hitherto. 

Encouraged  by  this  piece  of  flattery.  I 
added :  '  *  And  please  stand  behind  7/2^  chair 
to-day  instead  of  my  uncle's.  It  is  not 
that  I  wish  to  give  myself  importance — " 

"The  ideal"  said  Suzon. 

" — but  that — ahem  I — his  Excellency — " 

'  •  I  understand. "  said  Suzon :  ' '  you  wish 
me  to  have  a  ffood  look  at  him — and  so 
do  I.'' 

So  may  a  man's  best  motives  be  misin- 
terpreted by  shallow  minds. 

The  next  moment  I  entered  the  libra- 
ry, and  was  presented  blushing  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, He  put  me  at  my  ease  by  his 
kindliness  and  quiet,  genial  manner.  To 
be  sure,  such  men  have  a  different  man- 
ner for  different  occasions.  He  had  long 
studied  with  success  the  great  art  of  pleas- 
ing. Under  this  charming  surface,  how- 
ever, I  could  see  a  calm  authority,  and  in 
those  well-cut  features  Voltairian  finesse. 

By -and -by  Suzon  announced  dinner, 
and  I  took  that  opportunity  to  say  that 
poor  Catherine  was  very  ill.  and  his  Ex- 
cellency would  have  much  to  excuse. 

His  Excellency  interru^Dted  me.  " '  My 
young  friend,  trust  to  my  experience. 
Company  is  spoiled  by  service ;  the  fewer 
majestic  and  brainless  figures  stand  be- 
hind our  chaii^.  the  better  for  us.  The 
most  delightful  party  I  can  remember, 
everything  was  on  the  table,  or  on  a  huge 
buffet,  and  we  helped  ourselves  and  help- 
ed each  other.  Why.  the  very  circum- 
stance loosened  our  tongues,  that  Formali- 
ty would  have  paralyzed.  We  puffed  all 
the  dishes,  to  which  we  invited  our  fair 
convives :  and  told  romantic  stories  about 
them,  and  not  a  word  of  truth."  Thus 
chatting,  he  entered  the  salle  a  manger, 
and  was  about  to  take  the  seat  my  uncle 
waved  him  to.  when  he  suddenly  started 
back  with  an  ejaculation,  not  loud  but 
eloquent,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  por- 
trait of  mv  idol. 


The  very  next  moment  he  turned  them 
with  a  flash  of  keen  and  almost  suspicious 
inquiry  upon  my  uncle :  then  quietly  seat- 
ed himself  at  the  table :  and  his  host,  good 
man.  observed  nothing. 

For  my  part  I  was  trembling  with  curi- 
osity all  dinner-time,  and  longing  to  ask 
the  great  man  if  he  had  seen  some  living 
beauty  who  resembled  that  portrait.  But 
I  was  too  shy.  My  eyes  kept  travelling 
from  him  to  the  portrait  and  back,  but  I 
said  notliing.  However,  his  quick  eye  must 
have  detected  me,  for.  after  dinner  was 
over,  and  Suzon  ordered  to  make  the  cof- 
fee, his  Excellency,  who  was  peeling  a 
pear  very  carcfully,  looked  steadily  at  me, 
and  said.  "May  I  ask  how  that  portrait 
came  here  r" 

"Oh  yes.  monsieur  le  Comte."  said  I. 
"My  uncle  bought  it  in  a  bric-a-brac 
shop." 

My  uncle  hastened  to  justify  his  con- 
duct— it  was  the  frame  which  had  tempted 
him.  "  However."  said  he.  "the  picture, 
incori'ect  as  it  is — just  look  at  that  little 
finger ! — has  found  a  rapturous  admirer  in 
my  nephew  there,  who.  you  may  have  re- 
marked, is  very  young." 

"It  has."  said  I,  stoutly.  "It  reflects 
her  beauty  and  her  expression,  and  no  bad 
l^icture  does  that.  I'd  give  the  world  to 
find  out  the  artist,  for  then  he  would  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  the  divine  origi- 
nal." 

■  •  That  does  not  follow,"  said  the  Count, 
dryly;  "these  fair  creatures  keep  in  one 
X^iace  during  the  sitting:  but  in  the  couree 
of  the  next  forty  years  or  so  they  consider 
themselves  at  liberty  to  move  about  like 
the  rest  of  us.'' 

"  Oh ,  of  course, "  said  I :  ' '  but  such  beau- 
ty must  leave  traces  everywhere.  I  am 
sure,  if  I  knew  who  painted  the  picture,  I 
could  find  the  original." 

"I  will  x)ut  that  to  the  test."  said  his 
Excellency.  "Come,  now — I  painted  the 
picture." 

I  bounded  off  my  chair  with  the  vivacity 
of  youth,  and  stood  staring  at  our  guest 
with  all  my  eyes.  "  You!  "  said  I.  pant- 
ing. 

"Astonishing!"  said  my  uncle.  Then, 
calmly.  "That  accounts  for  the  little  fin- 
ger." 

"For  shame,  uncle!"  said  I.  ''It's  a 
masteri^iece.  Ah,  sir,  you  must  have  been 
inspired  by —  Who  is  she  ^  Who  was 
she  r" 

"She  was  mv  betrothed.'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  STAKKI)  :it  tlic  spo.'ikor,  first  stupidly, 
Mieii  iiici'(Mlul()iisly;  tluMi  with  (rrowinj^ 
conviction  that  the  inarvollous  rovcliition 
was  nevertheless  true;  then  my  uncle  and 
1  hy  one  ini])ulse  turned  round  and  look- 
ed at  the  picture  with  a  fresh  ^ush  of 
wond(M';  then  we  turned  hack  to  the  Count 
ajj^ain  and  irlared;  hut  found  no  words. 

At  last  I  managed  to  stammer  out, 
'*  Betrothed  to  her,  and  not  married  I'' 

"Stninf»"e,  is  it  not?''  said  tlie  Count, 
with  a  satirical  shrug.  "Permit  me," 
said  he,  with  ironical  meekness,  "to  urge 
in  my  defense  that  I  have  not  married  any 
one  else.'' 

I  said  I  could  well  understand  tliat. 

"Pooh!"  said  my  uncle;  "he  has  heen 
taken  up  with  affairs  of  state." 

"That  is  true,"  said  his  Excellency; 
"yet,  to  be  frank,  my  celibacj"  is  partly 
due  to  that  fair  person.  She  administer- 
ed a  lesson  at  a  time  of  life  when  instruc- 
tion, deeply  engraved,  remains  in  the  mind 
forever." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  my  uncle. 
"  if  it  is  not  a  sore  subject." 

"Alas,  my  friend."  said  Monsieur  De 
Pontarlais,  "after  forty  years,  what  sub- 
ject is  too  sore  to  handle  ?  Even  the  ten- 
der poets  versify  their  youthful  groans.  I 
will  tell  the  whole  story — not  to  you,  on 
whom  it  will  be  comparatively  wavSted, 
but  to  my  young  friend  opposite.  He  is 
evidently  fascinated  by  my  fair  betrothed, 
and  her  eve  enchains  him — as  it  once  did 
me." 

I  blushed  furiously  at  this  keen  old 
man's  sagacity,  but  stood  my  ground,  and 
avowed  the  rapturous  interest  I  felt  in  a 
creature  so  peerless. 

Then  came  to  me  a  bewitching  hour. 
An  accomplished  old  man  told  us  a  thrill- 
ing passage  of  his  youth  with  every  charm 
and  grace  that  could  adorn  a  spoken  nar- 
rative. The  facts  struck  so  deep  that  I 
can  reproduce  them  in  order ;  but  the  tones, 
the  glances,  the  subtle  irony,  the  govern- 
ed and  well-bred  emotion — w^here  are  they? 
They  linger  still  like  distant  chimes  in  my 
msmory,  and  must  die  with  me. 

"I  was  born,"  said  M.  De  Pontarlais, 
"when  parents  married  their  children, 
and  the  young  people  had  hardly  a  voice. 
At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  beti-othed  to 
Mademoiselle  Irene,  only  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Groucy.  my  father's  fast  friend. 
Between  that  period  and  my  coming  of 


age  great  changes  took  place  in  France, 
and  a  terrible  r(;volution  drew  near.  But 
my  father  made  light  of  all  plebeian  no- 
tions; so  did  liis  friend;  and,  indeed,  if 
they  liad  listened  to  anything  so  Jibsurd 
as  the  new  cry  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  seemed  to  them,  it  would  not 
even  then  have  occurred  to  them  to  de- 
part from  the  rights  of  nature;  and  was 
it  not  one  of  those  rights  that  parents 
should  christen,  educate,  confirm,  and  mar- 
ry their  children  when  and  how  they 
thought  proper  ? 

"Accordingly,  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  my  parents  sent  me  into  this  very 
province  to  marry  and  make  acquaintance 
with  Mademoiselle  De  Groucy.  The  Mar- 
quis, a  tall  military  figure,  bronzed  by  the 
suns  of  Provence,  met  me  with  his  gun 
slung  at  his  back.  He  embraced  me 
warmly,  and  his  dogs  barked  round  me 
^vitli  the  ready  cordiality  of  sporting  dogs. 
I  felt  at  home  directly. 

' '  The  Marquis  and  I  dined  en  tete-a- 
tete;  I  was  anxious  to  see  my  bride,  but  she 
did  not  appear.  After  dinner  we  adjourn- 
ed to  the  salon,  but  she  did  not  appear.  I 
cast  timid  glances  toward  all  the  doors; 
the  Marquis  observed,  and  rang  a  bell,  and 
ordered  coffee  and  his  daughter.  The 
coffee  came  directly,  and  whilst  we  were 
sipping  it  a  female  figure  glided  in  at  the 
great  door,  and  seemed  to  traverse  the  par- 
quet by  some  undulating  movement  w^hich 
was  quite  noiseless,  though  everybody  else 
clattered  on  the  floor  at  that  epoch. 

' '  Instead  of  the  high  shoes,  bare  neck, 
and  short  slight  waist  of  the  day,  she  was  in 
rational  shoes,  and  a  loose  dress  of  Indian 
muslin  that  moved  every  way  with  her 
serpentine  figure,  and  veiled  w^ithout  hid- 
ing her  noble  arms  and  satin  bust.  As 
she  drew  nearer  her  loveliness  dazzled  me. 
I  rose  and  bowed  respectfully.  Her  fa- 
ther apologized  for  this  model  of  symme- 
try and  beauty. 

"  '  Be  pleased  to  excuse  her  dress,'  said 
he.  'It  is  my  fault:  they  came  roaring 
at  me  w4th  news  of  a  wild  boar,  and  I  for- 
got to  tell  her  who  w^as  coming  to-day.' 

' '  I  said  I  did  not  pretend  to  judge  ladies' 
dresses,  but  thought  the  costume  beauti- 
ful. I  suppose  my  eyes  conveyed  that  I 
knew  wiiere  the  beauty  lay.  The  young 
lady  edged  quietly  aw-ay,  and  put  her  fa- 
ther a  little  between  us;  but  there  was  no 
tremor,  nor  painful  blushing  shyness. 

"  Afterw^ard,  at  her  father's  order,  she 
poured  me  out  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the 
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loveliest  white  hand  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
though  reserved,  sl^e  was  more  self-pos- 
sessed than  I  was. 

' '  The  Marquis  :'  ivited  me  to  a  game  of 
piquet.  I  was  off  my  guard,  and  consent- 
ed. The  beauty  saw  us  fairly  engaged, 
then  glided  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me 
a  little  mortified  with  myself  as  a  wooer; 
for  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  nature  pre- 
vails over  custom,  and  we  desire  to  please 
our  bride  even  before  we  marry  her. 

"Next  day  M.  De  Groucy,  who  was 
a  mighty  sportsman,  invited  me  to  join 
him  ;  but,  with  some  hesitation  and  confu- 
sion, I  said  I  was  very  desirous  to  pay  re- 
spect to  my  fiancee,  and  to  sh,ow  her  how 
much  I  admired  her  already. 

"  My  host  thanked  me  gracefully  in  his 
daughter's  name,  intimated  that  in  his 
day  marriage  used  to  come  first  and  then 
courtsliip,  but  said  I  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  things  if  I  chose;  it 
would  all  come  to  the  same  at  the  end. 

"On  this  understanding  I  devoted  my- 
self to  wooin  g  my  beautiful  betrothed.  She 
gave  me  no  direct  encouragement;  but 
she  did  not  avoid  me.  She  was  often  in 
her  own  room ;  and  out  of  it  she  was 
generally  guarded  by  a  stately  gouver- 
nante,  one  Mademoiselle  Donon.  But  this 
lady  had  the  discretion  to  keep  guard  a 
few  yards  off,  and  I  treated  her  as  a  lay 
figure.  These  encounters  soon  destroyed 
my  peace  of  mind,  and  filled  all  my  veins 
with  an  ardent  passion  for  the  peerless 
creature  whose  dead  likeness  hangs  there ; 
and  it  really  is  a  likeness;  but  where  are 
the  prismatic  changes  that  illumined  her 
mobile  features?  And  all  of  them,  even 
scorn  and  anger,  were  beautiful;  but  each 
softer  sentiment  divine. 

"Unfortunately,  whilst  she  set  me  on 
fire,  she  remained  quite  cool;  though  she 
did  not  avoid  me  personally,  her  mind 
somehow  evaded  mine  on  nearly  every 
topic  that  young  people  delight  in.  She 
listened  with  polite  indifference  to  all  my 
descriptions  of  Paris  and  its  gayeties ;  and 
when  I  assured  her  she  would  be  the  ac- 
knowledged belle  of  that  brilliant  city,  she 
said,  quietly,  that  it  would  not  compensate 
her  for  the  loss  of  her  beloved  mountains; 
and  she  turned  from  me  to  the  window 
and  fixed  a  long,  loving  look  upon  them 
that  set  me  yearning  for  one  such  glance. 

"She  rarely  contradicted  me,  but  that 
must  have  been  pure  indifference ;  for  she 
never  doubted  about  anything:  I  soon 
found  out  that  trait  in  her  character. 


' '  One  day  a  local  newspaper  related 
a  popular  outrage  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  rude  peasants  in  their  political  ardor 
had  sacked  and  destroyed  a  noble  chateau. 

"  '  Where  will  this  end  ?'  said  I.  '  Will 
revolutionary  madness  ever  corrupt  the 
simple  primitive  people  one  meets  about 
this  chateau  ?' 

"'Why,  it  is  done  already,'  said  my 
host.  '  Emissaries  from  Paris,  preachers 
of  anarchy,  are  wriggling  like  weasels  all 
through  the  nation,  with  books  and  pam- 
phlets and  discourses  teaching  the  com- 
mon people  that  all  titles  are  an  affront  to 
the  ignoble,  and  all  hereditary  property  a 
theft  from  those  who  have  no  ancestors. 
(Wait  till  a  peasant  gets  a  landed  estate, 
and  then  see  if  his  son  will  resign  it  to  the 
first  beggar  that  covets  it.)  Why,  I  caught 
two  of  their  inflammatory  treatises  in  this 
very  house.  By  the  same  token,  I  sent 
them  to  the  executioner  at  Marseilles,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  burn  them  public- 
ly, and  charge  me  his  usual  fee  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  vermin.' 

"  During  this  tirade  Irene  changed  col- 
or, and  seemed  to  glow  Avith  ire;  but  she 
merely  said,  or  rather  ground  out  between 
her  clinched  teeth,  '  Nothing  will  stop  the 
march  of  free  opinion  in  France.' 

"'I  am  afraid  not,'  said  her  father. 
'Still,  I  have  some  little  faith  left  in 
charges  of  cavalry  and  discharges  of 
grape-shot.' 

"  '  A  fine  argument !'  said  she,  haughtily. 

"  I  was  so  unlucky  as  to  suggest  that  it 
was  one  the  virtuous  citizens  who  had  just 
sacked  the  neighboring  chateau  would 
probably  understand  better  than  any  oth- 
er. The  father  laughed  his  approval,  but 
the  daughter  turned  on  me  with  such  a 
flash  of  furious  resentment  that  I  quailed 
under  her  eye ;  it  glittered  wickedly.  No- 
thing more  was  said,  but  from  that  hour  I 
learned  that  my  glacier  was  inflammable. 

"It  was  not  long  before  I  received  an- 
other lesson  of  the  same  kind.  I  happen- 
ed to  remark  one  day  that  Mademoiselle 
Donon,  the  gouvernante,  as  I  have  called 
her,  must  have  been  a  handsome  woman  in 
her  day.  '  Handsome  ?'  said  the  Marquis ; 
'  there  was  not  such  a  figure  and  such  a 
face  in  the  country-side;  and  the  late  Mar- 
quise used  to  urge  her  to  marry,  and  offer- 
ed her  a  handsome  dowry  to  wed  one  of 
her  rustic  admirers ;  and  I  offered  to  lick 
him  into  shape,  and  employ  him  in  the 
house;  but  poor  Donon,  accustomed  to 
good   society  and    French,  could    never 
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briii^,^  Imt  iriiiid  (o  iiiiirry  a  rustic;,  and  pat- 
tor  jKttois.' 

'"What  l)lind  vanity!'  said  Ireiio. 
'Tlioso  rustics  are  free  men,  and  slie  is  a 
nuMiuil.  Such  a  liusl)and  would  hav(3  ele- 
vated luM',  in  time,  to  liis  own  level.' 

"'Ay,'  said  the  Marquis;  'tins  is  tlic 
cant  of  the  day.  But  learn,  mademoi- 
selle, that  in  sucii  houses  as  ours  a  faitliful 
donx'siic  is  not  a  menial,  but  a  humble 
friend,  respectino:  and  respected.  And 
Donoii  is  an  intelli^^ent  and  educated  wo- 
man; she  would  have  really  descended  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  if  she  had  allied  her- 
self to  one  of  these  uneducated  peasants.' 

"  Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  made  no  re- 
l)ly.  but  her  whole  frame  quivered,  and  she 
turned  white  with  wrath.  White?  She 
was  ghastly.  I  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 
and  with  a  certain  chill  foreboding*.  I  had 
seen  red  anger  and  black  anger,  but  this 
white-hot  ire,  never;  and  all  about  what? 
Her  theories  contradicted  somew^hat  rough- 
ly by  her  father;  but  theories  which,  I  con- 
cluded, she  could  only  have  gathered  from 
books,  for  she  rarely  went  abroad  exce^^t 
to  mass,  and  never  without  her  duenna. 
Looking  at  her  X3allid  ire,  and  the  white  of 
her  eye,  which  seemed  to  enlarge  as  she 
turned  her  head  away  from  the  Marquis 
in  her  grim  determination  not  to  reply  to 
him,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
'  I'm  not  her  father,  and  husbands  are  apt 
to  provoke  their  wives:  this  fair  creature 
will  perhaps  kill  me  some  day.'  I  felt  all 
manner  of  vague  alarms  at  a  character  so 
cold,  so  fiery,  so  profound,  so  unintelligible 
to  me,  and  asked  myself  then  and  there 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  withdraw 
my  claims  to  her. 

"But  I  could  not.  Like  the  bird  that 
flutters  round  the  dazzling  serpent,  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  beautiful,  dangerous 
creature,  and  neither  able  nor  honestly 
willing  to  escape. 

"  Meantime  the  grand  and  simple  char- 
acter of  my  father-in-law  won  my  heart, 
and  I  used  now  and  then  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing with  him — for  his  company-,  not  the 
sport.  One  day  he  shot  a  hare  running  by 
the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  she  rolled  over,  and 
lay  in  sight  of  us  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  but 
at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  at  least,  and 
the  descent  almost  perpendicular.  The 
Marquis  ordered  his  dogs  by  name  to  go 
down  and  fetch  up  the  hare.  They  ran 
eagerly  to  the  edge  to  oblige  him,  and 
barked  zealously,  but  did  not  like  the 
commission.     We  were  about  to  abandon 


our  l)rey  in  despair,  when  suddenly  th(;r(; 
appeared  on  the  scene  a  gigantic  ])easant 
with  a  shock  ]uv,id  of  red  hair  so  thick  and 
stiir  and  high  that  liis  cap  seemed  to  be 
])en'hed  on  a  l)undle  of  carrots.  Close  at 
his  heels,  with  nose  inserted  bctw(,'en  his 
calves,  came  a  ragged  lurcher.  This  per- 
sonage looked  ov^er  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
saw  our  difliculty,  grinned,  and  with  per- 
fect sang-froid  proceeded  to  risk  his  life 
and  his  cur's  for  our  hare.  He  made  an 
oblique  descent,  with  the  help  of  certain 
projections  and  shrubs,  the  dog  sliding 
down  at  his  heels,  and  on  an  emergency 
fixing  his  teeth  in  the  man's  loose  trousers, 
till  they  reached  a  part  where  the  descent 
was  easier.  Then  the  lurcher  started  on 
his  own  account,  and  with  great  dexterity 
scrambled  down  to  the  hare,  and  scram- 
bled up  with  her  in  his  mouth  back  to  his 
master. 

"But  now^  came  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion :  how  were  they  to  get  back  again  ? 
I  felt  really  anxious,  and  said  so;  but  the 
Marquis  said:  'Oh,  don't  be  afraid;  this 
fellow  is  the  athlete  of  the  district;  wins 
all  the  prizes ;  they  call  him  the  champion. 
He  will  get  out  of  it  somehow.'  The  man 
hesitated  a  moment  for  all  that.  But  he 
soon  hit  upon  his  plan.  He  took  the  hare 
up,  and  held  her  by  the  skin  of  her  back 
with  teeth  the  size  of  ivory  chess  pawns; 
then  he  put  his  dog  before  him,  and  slow- 
ly, carefully  driving  the  points  of  his  thick 
boots  into  every  crevice,  and  grasping  with 
iron  strength  every  ledge  or  tuft  that  of- 
fered, he  effected  the  perilous  ascent ;  but 
it  w^as  no  child's  play.  The  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  face,  and  he  panted  a 
little. 

' '  I  offered  him  a  three-f i^nc  piece  (none 
of  them  left  now),  but  he  declined  it  rath- 
er cavalierl}',  and  busied  himself  with  put- 
ting the  hare  into  the  Marquis's  game-bag. 
He  was  so  generous  as  to  add  a  little  wood- 
en figure  he  took  out  of  his  bosom.  But 
this  contribution  was  not  observed  by  the 
Marquis — only  by  me — and  I  was  pleased, 
and  still  more  amazed,  by  this  giant's  sim- 
plicity. 

' '  On  our  return  w^e  were  met  in  the  hall 
by  Irene  and  her  g^ouvernante;  and  the 
Marquis,  when  he  took  the  hare  out  of  the 
game-bag.  told  her  how  it  had  been  recov- 
ered for  him  by  the  champion  and  his  dog. 

'  *  '  What  is  the  name  of  that  colossus 
that  wins  all  the  prizes?' 

"'Michel  Flaubert,'  said  the  young 
lady. 
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"  '  Ay,  Flaubert,  that's  his  name— a  vau- 
rien  that  wrestles,  mid  dances,  and  poach- 
es, and  won't  work.  No  matter;  he  saved 
my  hare,  he  and  his  cur.  I  will  buy  that 
cur  if  he  will  sell  him.  What  have  we 
here  ?'  And  he  drew  out  the  little  wooden 
iigure.  We  all  inspected  the  crude  image. 
'  It  is  a  sportsman, '  said  the  Marquis,  '  lean- 
ing on  his  gun.  He  will  blow  his  own 
head  off  some  day.' 

"Mademoiselle  Donon  opined  it  was  a 
saint,  and  begged  the  Marquis  not  to  part 
with  it ;  it  would  bring  him  good  luck. 

"'You  are  blind,' said  Irene;  '  it  is  a 
shepherd  leaning  on  his  staff.'  And  she 
put  out  her  white  hand,  took  the  hideous 
statuette,  and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  I 
said  she  did  it  great  honor. 

"  'No,'  said  she;  'I  only  do  it  justice. 
You  who  despise  the  simple  art  of  a  self- 
taught  man,  what  can  you  do  that  you 
have  not  been  taught  ?' 

"  '  I  can  love,  for  one  thing,'  said  I.  And 
Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  colored  high  at 
that,  but  tossed  her  head.  'And  in  the 
matter  of  art,  if  I  can  not  cut  little  dolls 
that  resemble  nothing  in  nature,  I  can 
paint  a  picture  that  sliall  resemble  a  crea- 
ture whose  loveliness  none  but  the  blind 
will  dispute.' 

"'Oh,  indeed,'  said  she,  satirically; 
'and  pray  what  creature  is  that  V 

'"It  is  yourself.' 

"'Mel' 

"  'Yes.  Do  me  the  honor  to  sit  to  me 
for  your  portrait,  and  I  am  quite  content 
you  shall  compare  my  work  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  illustrious  Flaubert.' 

"  '  A  fair  challenge !'  cried  the  Marquis, 
joyously.      '  And  I  back  the  gentleman.' 

"'Oh,  of  course,'  said  his  daughter. 
'  But  the  day  is  gone  by  for  despising  our 
fellow-creatures. ' 

"'I  despise  no  honest  man,'  said  I. 
'But  so  long  as  education  and  refined 
sentiments  go  with  birth,  you  will  be  su- 
perior in  my  eyes  to  any  peasant  girl,  and 
why  not  I  to  a  peasant  V 

"The  Marquis  stopped  me.  'Why 
waste  your  time  in  combating  moon- 
shine ?  My  daughter  knows  these  rustics 
only  in  landscapes  and  revolutionary 
pamphlets.  Oh,  I  forget! — she  has  seen 
them  in  church ;  but  she  never  heard  them, 
far  less  smelled  them.  Ye  gods!  when 
that  Flaubert  toiled  up  the  precipice  and 
brought  me  my  hare,  it  was  like  a  kennel 
of  foxes.' 

"At  that  Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  left 


the  room  with  queenly  dignity.  She  was 
invincible.  Her  way  of  retiring  put  us 
both  in  the  wrong,  especially  me,  and  I 
made  a  vow  to  connive  at  her  theories  in 
future.  What  did  they  matter,  after  all  ? 
But  I  had  gained  one  great  point  this 
time :  I  was  to  paint  her  picture.  I  fore- 
saw, as  a  lover,  many  advantages  to  be 
gained  bj^  that,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  buy- 
ing and  preparing  the  canvas.  The  best- 
lighted  room  for  the  purpose  proved  to  be 
Irene's  boudoir;  so  I  was  introduced  into 
that  sanctum,  and  for  some  hours  every 
day  had  all  the  delight  of  a  painter  in 
love.  I  directed  her  superb  poses ;  I  had 
the  right  to  gaze  at  her  and  enjoy  all  her 
prismatic  changes.  She  was  reserved  and 
full  of  defense,  but  not  childishly  shy. 
She  could  not  be  always  on  her  guard,  so 
ever  and  anon  came  happy  moments 
when  she  seemed  conscious  only  of  her 
youth  and  her  beauty.  Then  a  tender 
light  glowed  through  her  limpid  eyes, 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  that  divine 
smile  which  my  hand,  inspired  by  love, 
has  rendered  better  perhaps  than  a  skill- 
ful artist  would  have  done  whose  heart 
was  not  in  the  work.  The  picture  ad- 
vanced slowly  but  surely.  The  Marquis 
himself  one  day  spared  his  partridges  and 
sat  Avith  us.  He  was  delighted,  and  said, 
'  This  portrait  is  mine,  since  I  give  you 
the  original' ;  and  he  ordered  a  magnifi- 
cent frame  for  it  directly. 

"The  portrait  was  finished  at  last,  and 
my  courtship  proceeded  with  a  certain 
smoothness ;  only  I  made  no  very  percep- 
tible advances.  I  never  contradicted  her  re- 
publican theories ;  indeed,!  was  so  subdued 
by  her  grand  beauty  I  dared  not  thwart 
her  in  any  way.  Yet  somehow  I  could  not 
find  out  her  heart;  it  evaded  me.  Often 
she  seemed  to  be  looking  over  my  head  at 
some  greater  person  or  grander  character. 
I  remember  once  in.  particular  that  I  sat 
by  her  side  on  the  veranda.  After  many 
attempts  on  my  part  the  conversation 
died,  and  I  was  content  to  sit  a  little  be- 
hind her,  and  watch  her  grace  and  beauty. 
She  leaned  her  swan-like  neck  softly  for- 
ward, her  white  brow  just  touched  the 
flowering  creepers,  and  she  seemed  in  a 
soft  reverie.  I,  too,  contemplated  her  in 
quiet  ecstasy.  Suddenly  slie  blushed  and 
quiv^ered,  and  her  lovely  bosom  rose  and 
fell  tumultuously.  I  started  up,  and  look- 
ed over  to  see  who  or  what  it  was  that 
moved  her  so.  Instinct  then  told  me  I 
had  a  rival,  and  that  he  Avas  in  sie-ht. 
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"  I  looked  far  and  near.  I  could  see  no 
rival.  It  was  the  usual  sleepy  landscape: 
a  few  washer-wonu'Ti  at  the  fountain  hard 
by,  a  few  peasants  dispersed  over  tlie  back- 
ground. 

"For  all  that,  my  mind  misgave  me,  and 
at  last  I  opened  my  heart  to  my  friend 
the  Marquis.  I  told  him  I  was  discour- 
aged and  unhappy;  his  daughter's  heart 
seeuHHl  above  my  reach. 

"  *  Fiddle-de-dee !'  said  he.  '  It  all  comes 
of  this  new  system;  courting  young  ladies 
before  marriage  spoils  them.  They  don't 
know  all  they  gain  by  marriage,  so  they 
give  themselves  airs.' 

"*Ay,'  said  I;  'but  that  is  not  all:  I 
have  watched  her  closely,  and  there  is 
some  one  her  heart  beats  for,  tliough  not 
for  me.' 

"'Nonsense!'  said  he;  'there  is  not  a 
gentleman  she  would  look  at  in  the  dis- 
trict.    I  know  them  all.' 

''  *  But.  monsieur,'  said  I,  '  perhaps  some 
prince  of  the  blood  has  passed  this  way. 
or  some  great  general,  or  hero,  or  patriot. 
and  she  has  given  him  her  heart;  for  she 
looks  above  me,  and  does  not  disguise  it.' 

'''She  has  seen  no  such  personage,' 
was  the  reply.  'Ask  Donon.  who  never 
leaves  her.' 

"  'Then,'  said  I,  'it  must  be  some  ima- 
ginary character  too  lofty  for  poor  me 
to  compete  with  ;  for  an  idol  she  has.' 

' '  *  Humph :'  said  the  Marquis.  '  That  is 
possible.' 

'''She  reads  pernicious  books. 'said  I. 
*I  found  her  reading  the  Xouvelle  Helo'ise 
in  her  boudoir.' 

"M.  De  Groucy  lost  his  composure  di- 
rectly. 'The  Xouvelle  Helo'ise,'  sa.id  he; 
'and  did  3'ou  not  fling  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow :' 

"I  confessed  I  dared  not.  I  dared  do 
nothing  to  offend  her. 

''The  Marquis  bestowed  a  look  of  pity 
on  me,  and  left  the  room  all  in  a  hur- 
ry, and  I  awaited  his  return  in  no  little 
anxiety.  He  came  back  in  about  half  an 
hour,  which  he  must  have  spent  in  ran- 
sacking his  daughter's  library.  He  re-ap- 
peared with  the  Xouvelle  Helo'ise,  a  phil- 
osophic History,  by  I  forget  whom,  a  dis- 
course on  Superstition  (vulgarly  called 
Religion),  by  D'Alembert.  and  one  or  two  ' 
works  tending  to  remove  the  false  distinc- 
tion civilization  had  invented  between 
meum  and  fuum  and  the  classes  of  socie- 
ty. The  Marquis  showed  me  the  books, 
and  tlien  invited  me  to  follow  him.     He 


went  first  to  the  kitchen,  and  made  the 
cook  brand  these  chef-d'ceuvres  of  mod- 
ern sentiment  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Then 
he  had  them  carefully  packed  in  a  box 
and  sent  to  the  executioner  at  Marseilles 
for  public  conflagration. 

"Having  thus  ea.sed  his  mind,  he  re- 
viewed the  situation  more  calmly.  '  My 
son,'  said  he,  'you  have  tried  your  new- 
fangled system,  with  the  result  that  might 
have  been  expected.  You  api)roach  the 
girl  cap  in  hand,  and  she  gives  herself  airs 
accordingly.  Now  w^e  will  try  ancestral 
wisdom.  Next  Sunday  I  shall  publish 
your  banns  in  the  church,  and  this  day 
week  (AVednesday)  you  will  marry  her; 
and  on  Thursday  you  will  find  her  obli- 
ging; on  Friday,  affectionate;  on  Satur- 
day, cajoling.  Saturday  afternoon  she  will 
probably  make  the  usual  attempt  to  be 
master— they  all  do.  You  will  put  that 
down  witli  a  high  hand,  and  from  that 
hour  she  will  respect  and  love  you  with 
all  the  loyalty  of  her  race.' 

"His  confidenceinspiredme.  His  affec- 
tion and  partisanship  affected  me  deeply. 
I  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  and  I  re- 
member I  said,  '  If  she  would  only  love  me 
as  much  as  I  love  you — '  And  then  my 
tongue  faltered. 

* '  The  Marquis  patted  me  tenderly  on  the 
head  with  his  huge  hand — he  was  a  man 
of  great  stature — and  said,  '  She  shall  adore 
you.      Leave  that  to  me.' 

"  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  so  much  of 
the  programme  as  depended  on  him  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  very  next 
Sunday  we  all  went  to  mass  in  state ;  and 
after  the  service  the  priest  read  out  from 
the  altar  with  a  loud  voice : 

"  '  Are  betrothed  this  day.  the  high  and 
excellent  Seigneur  Gregoire,  Viscount  of 
Pontarlais,  and  the  high  and  excellent 
damsel  Irene  de  Groucy,'  etc.  There  was 
an  angry  naui'mur  from  the  crowd:  they 
objected  to  our  titles.  The  Marquis 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  unutterable 
scorn  at  that,  and  said,  aloud.  '  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte,  do  me  the  honor  to  give  your 
hand  to  your  bride,  and  pass  out  before 
the  I'est  of  us.' 

"  I  came  forward  with  a  beating  heart. 
Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  was  pale,  and 
trembled  a  little — she  was  evidently  taken 
by  surprise;  but  she  put  her  hand  in  mine 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  we 
marched  down  the  aisle,  and  through  the 
western  door.  But  once  outside  the  place, 
the  people  flocked  round  us,  and  there 
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were  some  satirical  murmurs,  at  which 
the  Marquis  changed  color,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  contemptuous  ire.  But  presently 
a  band  of  about  ':welve  broke  through  the 
mass,  headed  by  that  very  peasant  who 
had  rescued  our  hare  for  us ;  and  he  came 
cap  in  hand,  and  begged  the  Marquis  to 
preside  at  the  wrestling  and  shooting  for 
prizes  which  were  to  take  place  that  aft- 
ernoon. 

' '  I  think,  had  it  been  any  other  appli- 
cant, the  offended  gentleman  would  have 
refused;  but  he  remembered  his  hare, 
and  the  fellow's  good  services,  and  gave  a 
cold  consent.  Then  we  turned  to  go  home, 
but  the  crowd  once  more  embarrassed  us, 
and  it  was  not  a  friendly  crowd.  My 
blood  got  up,  and  taking  my  betrothed  un- 
der my  arm,  I  prepared  to  force  a  passage ; 
but  she  slipped  from  me  like  an  eel,  and 
said,  imperiously,  '  Flaubert,  clear  the 
w^ay.'  The  giant,  on  this  order,  stepped 
in  front  of  us,  and  shoved  the  other  pea- 
sants out  of  the  way,  right  and  left,  as  if 
they  had  been  so  much  dirt.  As  soon  as 
we  were  clear,  he  turned  on  his  heel  with 
as  utter  a  contempt  for  those  who  were 
not  his  equals  in  brute  strength  as  ever 
a  French  noble  showed  for  those  who 
were  not  his  equals  in  birth  and  Ix^eeding. 

"We  walked  home,  mademoiselle  in 
front,  haughtily,  as  one  whom  no  such 
trifles  could  disturb;  but  the  Marquis 
sombre  and  agitated.  He  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  said:  "  We  have  almost 
been  insulted.  This  will  end  in  bloodshed. 
I  shall  prepare  the  defense  of  my  castle. 
You  said  a  good  thing  the  other  day :  grape- 
shot  is  an  argument  the  canaille  can  un- 
derstand. Meantime  we  honor  that  vil- 
lage with  no  more  visits.  Your  wedding 
will  be  celebrated  in  my  private  chapel. 

"I  looked  anxiously  to  see  how  my  be- 
trothed received  this.  She  said  nothing; 
but  somehow  her  whole  body  seemed  to 
hear  it.  After  breakfast  I  entered  her 
boudoir,  and  found  her  trimming  a  scarf 
of  many  colors  with  gold -lace.  It  was 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  but  I  dared  not 
say  so.  I  asked,  with  feigned  admiration, 
whom  it  was  to  adorn. 

' ' '  You,  if  you  can  earn  it, '  said  she,  dry- 
ly. '  It  is  for  the  victor  in  the  sports ;  the 
swiftest  runner,  the  strongest  wrestler. 
You  have  only  to  eclipse  these  despised 
peasants  in  such  manly  exercises,  and  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  placing  it  on  your 
shoulders.' 

"I  saw  she  was  bent  on  mortifying  me. 


and  perhaps  drawing  me  into  a  quarrel ;  so 
I  remembered  Wednesday  was  near,  and 
said,  as  pleasantly  as  I  could  :  '  Do  not 
think  I  share  our  father's  violent  preju- 
dices. I  desire  to  be  just  to  all  men.  There 
is  much  to  admire  in  the  hardy,  honest 
sons  of  toil.  But  neither  are  the  gentry 
fit  subjects  of  wholesale  contempt.  The 
peasant  who  carves  a  figure  which  one 
critic  takes  for  a  shepherd,  another  for  a 
sportsman,  and  another  for  a  saint,  could 
not  paint  your  picture  to  save  his  life,  and 
a  polite  duel  with  glittering  rapiers  de- 
mands more  true  manhood  than  a  wres- 
tling bout.' 

' '  My  words,  I  knew,  would  not  please 
her,  so  I  made  the  tone  so  humble  and 
conciliatory  that  she  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

' '  Then  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  asked 
her  to  forgive  me  if  I  esteemed  a  little  too 
highly  that  class  she  belonged  to  and 
adorned.  None  the  less  should  her  opin- 
ions always  be  respected  by  me.  Then  I 
added :  '  Why  should  we  waste  our  time  on 
such  subjects  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  too  hap- 
py to  dispute.  Oh,  if  I  was  only  more 
worthy  of  you !  and  if  I  but  knew  how  to 
make  you  love  me  a  little,  now  that  you 
have  accepted  me  publicly  as  your  be- 
trothed—' 

"  'Say  ''my  espowser," 'said  she,  calm- 
ly. Then  I  remembered  that  in  Rous- 
seau's volume  of  poison  that  pedantic,  sen- 
sual hussy  applies  this  term  to  the  two 
suitors  she  despises.  I  was  stung  with 
the  scorpion  jealousy,  and  my  old  suspi- 
cion revived  and  maddened  me.  'Ahl' 
said  I,  haughtily,  '  and  who  is  the  St. 
Preux  for  whom  you  mortify  me  so  cruel- 
ly ?  If  he  is  worthy  of  you,  how  comes  it 
he  is  afraid  to  show  his  face  V 

"  '  Be  assui'ed,'  said  she,  with  sullen  dig- 
nity, 'I  shall  never  marry  any  one  of 
w^hom  I  am  ashamed.' 

"  'Of  that  I  am  sure,' said  I;  'and  if  ever 
St.  Preux  appears  and  comes  between  my 
betrothed  and  me.  it  will  be  an  honor  to 
me  to  cross  steel  with  him.  and  a  greater 
still  to  kill  him,  which  I  shall  do,  as  sure 
as  Heaven  is  above  us.'  At  that  time  I 
was  an  accomplished  swordsman. 

' ' '  Oh, '  said  she,  '  then  you  would  marry 
me  against  my  will  ?' 

'•  'No,'  said  I,  staggered  by  so  direct  a 
blow ;  '  but  I  would  not  go  back  from  my 
troth  plighted  at  the  altar;  would  you  ? 
The  conversation  is  taking  such  a  turn 
that  I  think  monsieur  the  Marquis  de 
Groucy  is  entitled  to  share  in  it. ' 
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"SIk'  tiu'iHjd  palo,  but  rocoverod  hor- 
sclf  in  ;l  moim'ut.  'That  is  umuHM^ssary,' 
said  shi'.  'I  am  sorry  if  i  liavc.  oH'cndcd 
voii.'  She  drooped  hci- head  with  inlinitc^. 
<rraco,  and  whon  sho  raised  it  she  smiled 
on  me  and  said:  'I  am  lhittei*ed  by  your 
atfrclion.  You  have  the  ])rejudices  of 
your  class,  hut  not  their  vico^s.  Let  us  be 
friends.'  Sli(^  held  out  her  white  hand. 
1  fell  on  my  knees  and  kissed  it  devotedly. 

'*  '  Oil,  how  I  adore  you  !'  I  si^^hed;  and 
my  eyes  filled  with  tenderness.  Even  hers 
seemed  to  dwell  on  me  with  a  gentler  ex- 
l)ression  than  I  had  ever  seen  before  in 
them. 

"  i3ut  just  as  I  was  making"  friends  with 
lier  so  sweetly,  came  a  cruel  interruption." 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
narrator's  mouth  when  what  I  thought  a 
cruel  interruption  occurred.  The  cure 
came  in  dripping.  M}^  hospitable  uncle 
liad  his  outer  garment  removed,  and  a 
pint  of  old  Burgundy  spiced  and  heated, 
and  in  his  warm  hospitality  would  have 
resigned  the  story  altogether. 

But  that  was  intolerable  to  me.  As 
soon  as  I  could  with  decency  I  said,  tim- 
idly, "  Monsieur  le  cure  loves  a  good  story 
as  well  as  anybody.'' 

"That  I  do,"  said  the  cure,  with  such 
zeal  that  I  could  have  hugged  him.  And 
in  short,  after  a  few  polite  speeches,  and  a 
reminder  from  me  as  to  where  he  had  left 
off.  Monsieur  De  Pontarlais  resumed ;  and 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  he  was  not 
sorry  to  have  one  more  intelligent  and  at- 
tentive auditor,  for  indeed  the  good  cure 
seemed  to  drink  in  every  word. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  my  courtship  was 
interrupted  by  a  sunnnons  to  visit  the 
sports.  As  to  the  running  and  the  shoot- 
ing, I  remember  only  that  it  was  nothing 
to  boast  of,  and  that  the  prize  for  the  lat- 
ter was  won  by  that  red-headed  giant,  and 
that  he  came  to  the  Marquis,  cap  in  hand, 
and  received  a  pewter  mug. 

"Then  came  the  wrestling.  Two  rus- 
tics, naked  to  the  waist,  struggled  togeth- 
er with  more  strength  than  skill.  One 
was  thrown,  and  retired  crest-fallen.  An- 
other came  on,  and  threw  the  victor. 
Each  bout  occupied  a  long  time.  The  sun 
began  to  sink,  and  your  humble  servant 
to  yawn. 

"  My  betrothed  was  all  eyes  and  enthu- 
siasm, though  the  sight  was  more  monot- 
onous than  delicate ;  but  the  Marquis  pit- 
ied me,  and  said:  '  You  are  not  bound  to 
endure  all  this.     The  result  is  known  be- 


forehand. After  two  dozen  encounters, 
a  victor  will  be  declared,  and  then  "the 
chami)ion"  will  throw  hhn  with  consider- 
aljlc(!as(^:  the  champion  is  that  red-headf^d 
giant  Flaubert.  He  will  come  forward 
and  go  down  on  one  knee,  and  my  daugh- 
ter will  bestow  this  scarf  on  him. — 
Brought  your  smelling-bottle,  child,  I 
ho[)e? — Then  on  otlier  occasions  I  used  to 
feast  them  all;  but  after  their  insolence 
at  the  church  door — insolence  to  you, 
monsieur  mon  gendre — I  shall  admit  only 
the  champion  F]aul)ert  and  his  guard  of 
honor,  twelve  in  number.  Pierre  has  his 
orders:  if  the  rest  try  to  force  their  way, 
he  will  let  the  portcullis  down  on  their 
heads.     They  have  all  been  told  that,  and 

"Well,  I  did  not  care  to  see  ray  be- 
trothed put  that  scarf  upon  the  champion, 
so  I  strolled  away,  and  wandered  about 
the  chateau.  An  irresistible  curiosity  led 
me  to  that  part  of  the  building  in  which 
Mademoiselle  De  Groucy  slept.  Her  bed- 
room was  in  a  large  tower  looking  down 
upon  the  parterre,  which  was,  like  the 
hanging  garden  of  Babylon,  full  thirty 
feet  above  the  plain  the  castle  stood  on; 
for,  indeed,  it  w^as  a  castle  rather  than  a 
chateau.  I  entered  her  bedroom  with  a 
tremor  of  curiosity  and  delight;  it  was 
large  and  lofty ;  the  bed  had  no  curtains, 
and  w^as  covered  with  a  snowy  sheet :  no- 
thing more.  Spartan  simplicity  was  seen 
in  every  detail.  The  picture,  framed  as 
you  see  it  now,  rested  on  two  huge  chairs; 
and  at  this  my  heart  beat.  On  a  table  by 
the  side  of  the  looking-glass  I  discovered 
the  quaint  little  figure  Flaubert  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  Marquis  along  witli  the 
famous  hare.  'Well,'  thought  I,  looking 
at  that  monstrosity  and  at  my  picture, '  that 
is  a  comparison  she  is  welcome  to  make.' 
I  was  ashamed  of  my  curiosity,  and  soon 
retired.  I  went  and  sat  in  her  boudoir. 
Her  w^ork  was  about;  there  were  many 
signs  of  her  p)resence ;  a  delicate  perfume 
mingled  with  the  scents  of  the  flowers.  I 
sat  at  the  open  window.  Voices  murmur- 
ed in  the  chateau,  but  outside  all  was  still. 
Soft  dreams  of  coming  ha]3piness  possess- 
ed me ;  I  leaned  my  head  out  of  window 
and  drank  the  evening  air,  and  thought 
of  Wednesday  and  the  life  of  bliss  to  fol- 
low. I  was  calm,  and  for  the  first  time 
ineffably  happy, 

"The  sun  set;  the  castle  was  still;  no 
doubt  even  the  limited  number  of  visitors 
admitted  by  the  Marquis  had  retired ;  still 
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I  remained  there  in  a  delicious  reverie. 
Presently  in  the  darkness  I  thought  I  saw 
a  figure  pass  along  close  to  the  wall,  and 
stop  at  the  towe.  a  little  while.  Then  it 
suddenly  disappeared,  so  that  it  was  most 
likely  a  shadow.  Shadow  or  not,  I  was 
going  to  be  jealous  again,  when  my  be- 
trothed entered  the  room  gayly,  and  in- 
vited me  to  supper. 

"  'You  must  not  abandon  us  altogeth- 
er,' said  she,  and  she  beamed  so,  and  her 
manner  was  so  kind  and  caressing,  that  I 
was  in  the  seventh  heaven  directly.  She 
gave  me  her  liand  of  her  own  accord,  and 
I  conducted  her  to  the  salle  a  manger. 

"  '  Oh,  you  have  found  him,  have  you  ?' 
said  the  Marquis,  gayly.  '  That  is  lucky, 
for  I  have  the  appetite  of  a  wolf. ' 

"A  noble  repast  was  served  in  honor 
of  our  betrothal,  and  we  did  honor  to  it. 
I  forget  what  was  said,  but  I  remember 
that  for  the  firet  time  Irene  allowed  her 
gifts  to  appear.  What  animation  I  what 
grace !  what  sparlvling  wit  Avithout  ill-na- 
ture !  what  inimitable  powers  of  pleasing, 
coupled  for  once  with  the  desire  to  please. 
Oh,  marvellous  inconsistency  of  woman ! 

' '  Her  father  was  fascinated  as  well  as  I, 
and  embraced  her  warmly  when  she  re- 
tired, with  a  sweet  submissive  apology  to 
me,  saj'ing  that  the  day,  though  delight- 
ful, had  been  a  little  fatiguing. 

''Her  father  and  I  remained,  and  in- 
stead of  our  invariable  piquet,  were  well 
content  to  sing  her  i)raises,  and  congratu- 
late ourselves. 

"The  subject  was  inexhaustible,  and  I 
am  sure  we  had  sat  together  more  than  an 
hour,  when  a  great  murmur  of  voices  was 
heard,  and  Mademoiselle  Donon  came  in 
with  a  terrified  air  to  say  that  there  was  a 
tumult  outside. 

' ' '  More  likely  a  serenade  on  this  festive 
occasion,'  suggested  the  Marquis.  But  at 
that  moment  the  great  bell  of  the  church 
began  to  peal.     It  Avas  the  tocsin. 

*''Are  we  on  fire,' cried  the  Marquis, 
'  and  don't  know  it  ?' 

"I  ran  to  the  window,  threw  it  open, 
and  looked  out.  I  saw  flaming  torches 
moving  toward  the  castle  from  various 
parts,  and  heard  angry  murmurs. 

"'Sir,'  said  I,  in  no  little  agitation, 
'  they  are  going  to  attack  us,  as  they  did 
that  other  chateau.' 

"De  Groucy  smiled  grimly,  'All  the 
worse  for  them  if  they  do.  I  had  the 
draw-bridge  raised  at  dusk,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  ammunition.' 


' '  Here  a  servant  came  in  with  a  face  of 
news. 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  asked  the  Mar- 
quis. 

"  'They  have  not  the  sense  to  say,' re- 
plied the  man.  He  was  the  master  of  the 
hounds.  '  I  hailed  them  through  the  grat- 
ing, and  asked  them  to  declare  their  griev- 
ance. But  the  fools  kept  roaring  "The 
chami^ion  !  the  champion  !"'  and  not  anoth- 
er word  could  I  get  out  of  them.  Do  they 
think  we  have  taken  the  blackguard  pris- 
oner ?' 

'''Stuff!'  said  the  Marquis;  'that  is  a 
blind.  Load  all  the  muskets  with  ounce 
bullets  this  instant.' 

' '  The  man  retired  to  execute  this  order. 

"  'But,  sir,'  said  I,  '  may  not  the  cham- 
pion have  been  shut  in  when  you  raised 
the  draw-bridge  ?  I  thought  I  saw  a  figure 
on  the  parterre,  groping  his  way  about  in 
the  dark.' 

"  'No,  no,'  said  the  Marquis.  'If  any 
one  had  been  shut  in  by  accident,  he  would 
have  come  to  the  i^ostern,  and  the  janitor 
would  have  let  him  out.  Any  stick  to 
beat  a  dog !  any  excuse  to  insult  or  pillage 
their  betters! — that  is  the  France  we  live 
in  now.  So  be  it.  Not  one  of  the  canaille 
shall  enter  the  place  alive.' 

"  '  I  am  at  vour  orders,'  said  I,  catchinor 
fire. 

''All  these,  you  must  undei'^tand,  were 
hurried  words,  spoken  as  we  marched,  the 
Marquis  leading  the  way,  up  the  great 
staircase.  At  the  head  of  it,  Pierre  and 
Guillaume  met  him  with  the  loaded  mus- 
kets and  ammunition,  and  he  then  said  to 
me: 

''  'You  wonder,  perhaps,  to  see  me  so 
calm,  with  women  under  my  charge,  and 
wild  beasts  howling  outside.  But  I  am  a 
soldier,  and  know  what  I  am  about.  This 
castle  is  simply  imj^regnable  to  foes  of  that 
kind  except  at  one  spot,  the  small  postern, 
and  that  is  bound  with  iron.  Should  they 
batter  it  down,  the  aperture  is  small;  we 
three  can  kill  them  all,  one  at  a  time;  and 
at  daybreak  I  will  hand  the  survivors  over 
to  Captain  Beaumont,  who  will  be  here 
with  a  squadron  of  mounted  carabineers. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  Vicomte,  I  must  disturb 
your  betrothed,  for  it  is  only  from  her 
window  we  can  fire  upon  the  postern.' 

' '  He  led  the  way  to  his  daughter's  room, 
and  we  naturally  drew  back.  In  the  pas- 
sage adjoining,  a  cold  wind  blew  on  us. 
and  a  small  but  massive  door  with  gigan- 
tic bolts  was  found  to  be  ajar. 
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"Tho  Marquis  turnod  round  on  us,  as- 
tonished, and  for  ilio  lirsi  tiiru^  sliowedjinx- 
i(«iV.      lie  said,  in  a  low,  unst(^ady  voice: 

"*'  '  Wlio  has  opened  tliis  passa^^e?' 

"  '  Does  it  lead  to  the  i)arterrer  said  I, 
and  be«,^an  to  fear  some  stran<>^e  mystery. 

"  '  It  did,'  said  lie,  '  but  I  condemned  it 
ten  years  a«^o.' 

"''Full  that,  sir,'  said  Pierre;  '  'twas  I 
nailed  it  up,  by  your  orders.  I  wisli  I 
knew  the  traitor  who  has  taken  out  the 
nails  and  drawn  the  bolts  back.' 

"The  Marquis's  cheek  was  pale  and  his 
eyes  Hashed.  'To  the  portcullis,  Pierre 
andGuillaume,'saidhe;  'and  if  any  stran- 
ger comes  to  it  from  the  house,  kill  him 
without  a  word.  You  and  I,  son-in-law, 
can  defend  the  postern.' 

"Our  forces  thus  separated,  he  went  on 
to  his  daughters  room,  and  knocked  gen- 


tly ;  there  was  no  reply.  He  knocked  loud- 
er; there  was  no  rei)ly. 

"  'She  is  asleep,' said  he;  'I  will  go  in 
and  ]))'(^{)are  her.' 

"Then  I  dr(nv  back,  out  of  delicacy. 

"He  took  out  a  pass-key  and  opened  the 
door. 

"There  was  a  man  in  his  daughter's 
room. 

"That  man  was  'the  cljam])ion.' 

"  '  The  champion'  stood  motionless,  and 
looked  quite  stupefied. 

"Mademoiselle  De  Groucy,  quick  as  he 
was  slow,  darted  before  him  with  extended 
arms  to  protect  him;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment cried,  '  Fly,  fly  for  your  life !'  The 
moment  she  made  way  for  him  to  fly,  the 
Marquis  levelled  his  musket,  and  fired  at 
his  head  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he 
would  at  a  wild  boar." 


(Biiitiir'a  €b\\  Cljiiir. 


NOTHING  is  more  significant  of  the  change 
of  i)ublic  sentiment  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  "  the  nobility"  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  '' elevation"  of  Mr.  Tennj^son  to  the  peer- 
ago  has  been  received.  The  suggestion  was 
heard  at  first  with  incredulity  and  contempt. 
Then  it  was  learned  with  extreme  amazement 
that  the  poet  did  not  object  to  be  made  a  peer. 
The  press  of  both  countries — for  in  England  and 
America  Tennyson  is  equally  honored — broke 
out  into  appeals  and  deprecations.  Caustic 
parodies  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  appeared 
both  in  New  York  and  London.  Many  of  the 
articles  were  expressions  of  sincere  x^ain,  as  if 
in  becoming  a  lord  Teiniyson  also  became  a  lost 
leader,  and  Browning's  poem  was  quoted  as  in 
some  way  ai)plicable  to  his  fellow-i)oet : 

"Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 
Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat." 

The  striking  point  in  the  whole  excitement 
was  the  honest  grief  and  surprise  that  a  man 
so  famous  and  honored  as  a  poet  should  be 
willing  to  cover  the  pure  gold  of  his  own  name 
with  the  tawdry  gilding  of  a  title.  Disraeli, 
it  was  said,  the  last  signal  instance  of  an  en- 
nobled man  of  letters,  was  essentially  a  charla- 
tan, a  Cagliostro,  besides  being  a  conspicuous 
politician  and  Parliamentary  figure.  But  Ten- 
nyson, the  singer  of  "Locksley  Hall,"  of  "Clara 
Yere  de  Vere,"  of  "In  Memoriam,"  and  the 
"  Idyls,"  if  he  is  willing  to  become  a  lord,  have 
Ave  not  all  been  mistaken  ?  Must  we  not  revise 
our  opinion,  and  acknowledge  that  his  song 
was  not  sincere  ?  This  was  the  question  which 
the  more  ardent  asked,  and  which  revealed  the 
secret  of  the  grieved  surprise ;  and  the  grief 
and  surprise  were  by  no  means  confined  to  this 


country,  where  we  may  be  supposed  to  be  hos- 
tile to  titles,  as  it  were,  ex  officio,  in  virtue  of 
being  Americans  and  republicans. 

Of  course  it  was  all  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
Nobody,  probably,  honestly  believed  either 
that  the  poet  had  changed  or  that  he  had 
been  always  misapprehended ;  that  he  loved 
a  coronet  for  its  own  sake,  or  that  he  held  any 
less  now  than  forty  years  ago  the  truth  of  his 
own  musical  and  familiar  lines : 

"  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Those  words,  indeed,  could  have  been  hon- 
estly written  and  that  faith  honestly  held  by 
the  wearer  of  a  hereditary  coronet ;  and  a  poet 
susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  traditions  that 
survive  in  a  historic  society  may  have  received 
with  xdeasure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  cor- 
onet and  of  the  Norman  blood  that  the  singer 
of  the  simple  faith  and  of  the  nobility  of  good- 
ness was  quite  as  good  as  they,  and  as  worthy 
of  the  same  kind  of  distinction. 

At  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  Queen,  the  fountain  of  honor,  to 
testify  in  the  most  honorable  and  evident 
manner  her  high  regard  for  one  of  the  men 
who  will  make  her  reign  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  England.  A  patent  of  nobility  has 
been  always  considered  in  England  to  be  the 
highest  official  recognition  of  the  highest  serv- 
ice to  the  country.  Titles,  indeed,  were  cheap 
under  George  the  Third,  and  they  were  often, 
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as  at.  the  time  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  titles 
of  absolnte  dishonor.  But  the  conuterfeit  coin 
does  not  debase  the  genuine.  It  was  at  that 
very  time,  or  just  after,  that  Nelson  went  into 
battle  with  the  hope  of  "  a  peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey."  If  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  often  the  price  of  scandalous 
transactions,  it  has  been  also  the  reward  of 
the  greatest  heroism  and  public  service. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  of  a 
peerage  for  such  services  has  always  been  in 
the  popular  mind  as  agreeable  as  the  accept- 
ance. The  elder  Pitt  was  ^•'tumbled  upstairs*' 
into  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
His  great  powers  happily  overbore  his  title, 
and  he  is  historicalh'  identified  with  it.  But 
neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  John  Bright  could 
accept  a  peerage  without  a  distinct  loss  of 
popular  prestige.  The  acceptance  would  be 
held  to  argue  culpable  disregard  of  the  honor 
which  their  undecorated  names  have  acquired. 
This  feeling  is  even  stronger  in  the  instance 
of  Tennyson,  because  the  decoration  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  kind  of  distinction 
which  he  has  achieved.  There  would  be  an 
evident  incongruity  in  conferring  the  order  of 
the  Star  of  India  upon  an  eminent  superin- 
teiulent  of  Sunday-schools  in  Scotland. 

There  is  a  general  consciousness  of  congru- 
ity  or  incongruity  between  the  nature  of  the 
service  and  the  character  of  the  reward,  which 
was  very  happily  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Tay- 
lor. If,  he  said,  a  peerage  be  the  fitting  xmb- 
lic  recognition  of  illustrious  services  of  every 
kind,  it  is  obvious  that  Wordsworth,  the  first 
English  poet  of  the  century,  should  have  been 
made  a  duke  as  well  as  Wellesley,  the  first 
English  soldier.  Everybody,  however,  would 
have  felt  the  impropriety  of  conferring  a  duke- 
dom upon  Wordsworth,  while  in  the  case  of 
Wellesley  the  ducal  coronet  was  as  universally 
felt  to  be  a  proper  reward.  We  do  not  assert 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  feeling.  But  if 
it  Avere  unfitting  to  make  a  great  poet  for  that 
reason  a  duke,  it  will  naturallj^  seem  to  be  un- 
fitting that  he  should  for  the  same  reason  be 
made  a  baron. 

Tennyson's  title,  however,  is  not  without 
precedent.  In  1837,  when  Lord  Melbourne 
was  Prime  Minister,  Bulwer  was  made  a  bar- 
onet for  his  literary  distinction,  and  Herschel 
for  his  eminence  in  science.  Bulwer,  indeed, 
was  already  in  Parliament,  and  had  written  a 
political  pamphlet  which  was  very  serviceable 
to  the  Whigs,  but  his  baronetcj^  was  a  tribute 
to  the  author,  not  to  the  politician.  His  later 
peerage  was  the  reward  of  political  service,  as 
was  that  of  Macaulay.  Tennyson's  is  the  most 
signal  instance  of  a  purely  literary  man  en- 
nobled solely  for  literary  distinction.  But  a 
peerage  makes  a  man  and  his  descendants  Brit- 
ish legislators  for  life ;  and  unless  he  has  a  taste 
for  such  pursuits,  and  a  disposition  to  engage 
in  them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to 
accept  a  distinction  which  implies  political 
responsibility.. 


Xothing,  however,  is  plainer  than  that  if  a 
man  is  to  be  made  a  peer  because  of  literary 
geni'js  and  fame,  Tennyson,  of  all  living  Eng- 
lishmen, is  the  one  to  be  selected;  and  unless 
it  be  assumed  that  his  acceptance  involves  rec- 
reancy to  principle,  and  discredits  the  teach- 
ing of  his  life — which  is  a  preposterous  sug- 
gestion— his  acceptance  is  wholly  a  question 
of  taste.  Meanwhile  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  it  is  Alfred  Tennyson,  not  Baron 
Tennyson  d'Eyncourt,  who  will  be  known  to 
posterity  as  one  of  tlie  great  English  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv. 


The  Easy  Chair  recently  replied  to  a  sar- 
castic correspondent  who  declined  to  believe 
that  papers  offered  to  a  magazine  are  judged 
by  their  merit.  The  satirist  apparently  held 
this  opinion  for  the  reason  that  articles  which 
he  considered  puerile  are  sometimes  published, 
and  apparenth',  also,  because  an  occasional 
typographical  error  appears  in  a  magazine. 
We  omitted,  however,  to  mention  one  consid- 
eration which  will  certainly  seem  reasonable 
even  to  the  writer  who  is  disappointed  by  the 
result  of  his  venture.  It  is  this,  that  even  an 
excellent  article  enters  into  competition  with 
excellence  already  selected  and  accumulated. 
Xow  as  no  magazine  can  possibly  accommodate 
all  the  good  things  that  are  sent  to  it,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  word  '•'unavailable"  describes 
precisely  the  fact  of  the  situation  ?  It  is  not 
chosen  as  a  milder  form  of  the  word  "  rejected," 
but  it  expresses  the  truth  that,  meritorious  as 
the  paper  may  be,  it  is  not  available,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  good  clerk  is  not  avail- 
able for  a  situation  which  a  good  clerk  already 
fills. 

In  this  kind  of  competition  both  the  first 
comer  and  the  practiced  and  recognized  writer 
naturally  and  properly  take  precedence  of  the 
later  comer  Avho  is  not  manifestly  superior. 
And  the  Easy  Chair  states  this  the  more  per- 
sistently because  great  injustice  is  done  to  the 
editorial  management  of  every  imx^ortant  mag- 
azine by  the  notion  that  the  acce2>tance  of  ar- 
ticles goes  by  personal  favor  or  by  the  interest 
of  a  clan  or  clique.  The  singular  success  of 
Harpers  Marjazine  for  a  generation  would  have 
been  impossible  had  it  been  conducted  upon 
any  system  of  mutual  admiration,  as  those 
words  are  generally  understood.  It  has  never 
been  the  organ  nor  the  arena  of  any  special 
group  of  writers,  and  it  has  been  made  up, 
number  by  number,  with  absolute  impar- 
tiality. 

Even  the  Easy  Chair,  to  which  many  contri- 
butions are  addressed,  has  sometimes  received 
by  the  mails  of  a  few  days  enough  excellent 
verse  to  supply  the  monthly  requirements  of 
the  Magazine  for  more  than  a  year,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  lively  and  interesting  prose  offer- 
ings. The  return  of  such  manuscript  surely 
means  only  that  even  this  Magazine  is  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  With 
equal  certainty  it  does  not  mean  that  the  ar- 
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iU'AvH  aro  unworthy  of  prtUlication,  nor  oven 
tliat  tliry  ari'  not  as  cxcollrnt  as  sonio  wliicli 
liavc  ahv.Kly  apjM  aiod,  or  w  liicli  may  be  now 
in  lian<l. 

Urn',  lur  iiiHtancc,  comes  u  paper  upon  a 
siibjeet  wliieh  lias  been  treated  in  anotlier  pa- 
per wliieh  was  aeeepted  sonjc  months  a«;o,  lor 
whi«-h  th«'  illustrations  have,  been  i)repare(l, 
and  which  is  already  in  typo  as  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  Ma;,a/.ine,  in  which  no  single-  i>aper 
can  be  disturbed  or  chan;,^ed  without  deran- 
-ini:  the  entiri^  number.  When  th(i  Ma<;azinc 
declines  the  late  comer  as  unavailable,  docs  it 
evade,  or  e(iuivocate,  or  shuOle,  or  deceive,  or 
do  anything  whatever  except  tell  the  truth  in 
the  most  truthful  nuinncr? 

Probably  every  nui*;azine  sometimes  recog- 
;-  izes  a  familiar  article  upon  other  i)ages  than 
its  own.  But  it  does  not  therefore  feel  that  it 
has  let  slip  an  angel  unawares.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  it  be  a  magnanimous  Maga,  it  rejoices 
that  some  one  of  its  ''esteemed  coiiteinpora- 
ries''  was  able  to  introduce  so  excellent  a  paper 
to  public  attention — a  pleasure  which  it  could 
not  itself  enjoy.  In  the  same  generous  spirit, 
the  author  of  the  article  will  spare  himself  any 
feeling  of  triumph  and  cock-crowing,  as  if  the 
publication  of  his  paper  were  proof  of  the  dull- 
ness of  a  magazine  which  could  not  recognize 
diamonds  when  it  had  them  in  its  hand.  For 
what  did  the  magazine  say?  Simply  that  it 
regretted  its  inability  to  use  the  gems, because 
its  necklaces  and  bracelets  and  tiara  were  al- 
ready complete. 

Doubtless  the  writers  themselves  v.ho  offer 
contributions  to  a  magazine  havo  little  con- 
ception of  the  inmienso  literary  production  of 
the  country-,  and  of  the  consequent  enormous 
competition.  The  great  multitnde  of  papers 
and  periodicals,  the  universal  habit  of  reading, 
the  intellectual  quickness  of  the  people,  and 
the  cultivated  habit  of  literary  expression 
stimulate  a  supply  of  poetry,  tales,  essays,  and 
sketches  whose  volume  is  knoAvn  only  in  edi- 
torial offices.  And,  in  the  good  old  familiar 
words  of  deprecatory  prefaces,  the  Easy  Chair 
will  not  have  written  in  vain  if  it  shall  have 
shown  the  skeptical  reader  and  writer  that 
when  his  paper  is  returned  to  him  by  a  maga- 
zine as  nnavailable,  it  is  not  because  of  its 
want  of  merit,  nor  because  the  writer  is  not  of 
the  interior  circle  of  favorites,  nor  because  it 
has  not  been  read,  nor  because  he  is  not  fa- 
mous, nor  for  any  other  fanciful  pretext,  but 
solely  for  such  reasons  as  have  been  stated — 
that  it  is,  in  one  painful  word,  unavailable. 


The  remonstrance  against  public  comment 
upon  Tennyson's  acceptance  or  refusal  of  a 
peerage  as  a  gross  impertinence  opens  the 
whole  question  of  the  proper  limits  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  discussion  and  description  of  the 
private  character  and  lives  of  famous  contem- 
poraries while  still  living.  The  Easy  Chair 
once  heard  Mr.  Parton  severely  censured  by 


one  of  the  most  (•(•lcbiate<l  of  Ann-rican  au- 
thors for  alluding  in  his  articde  upon  Mr.  Wid)- 
stcr  to  the  fa<-t  that  the  great  Htatesmaii  sonu;- 
timcs  drank  too  much  wine.  'Jlio  celebrated 
author  hims«df  had  been  the  subject  of  sis 
much  i)ersonal  gossip  as  any  man  of  his  time, 
but  never  was  there  a  suggestion  of  anything 
that  was  not  sweet  and  pure  and  manly  in  his 
character  or  conduct. 

His  argument  was  that  tin;  ])ublic  interest 
in  Webster  was  based  wholly  upon  his  great 
intellectual  powers  and  his  public  services, 
and  that  it  was  most  impertinent  to  sj)eak  of 
his  personal  habits.  We  might  as  well  be  told, 
he  said,  how  often  Mr.  Webster  changed  his 
linen  or  washed  his  hands.  Indeed,  there 
Avonld  be  no  end  to  this  kind  of  story,  he  in- 
sisted, should  it  be  tolerated  by  respectable 
writers.  Must  we  have  in  detail  the  amours 
of  George  Sand  and  Kobert  Burns,  the  occa- 
sional tipsiness  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  pomp- 
ous vanity  of  his  father.  Lord  Chatham?  If 
we  begin,  where  shall  we  stop?  If  we  may 
say  that  Mr.  Irving  wore  a  wig,  and  that 
somebody  else  was  pecuniarily  mean,  is  there 
anything  that  will  not  be  said,  and  will  not  bi- 
ography sink  into  contemptible  gossip  ? 

The  protest  was  not  unnatural — not  as  jus- 
tified by  Mr.  Parton's  paper,  which  was  an  ad- 
mirable j)ortraiture  of  Mr.  Webster — but  in  an 
age  when  interviewing  has  developed  a  taste 
for  mere  personal  details  and  scandal  to  which 
unscrupulous  journalism  does  not  hesitate  to 
pander.  But  it  forgot  the  universal  and  in- 
stinctive interest  which  attaches  to  the  per- 
sonality of  eminent  men.  It  is  this  which 
leads  the  pilgrim  to  Stratford,  and  looks  Avith 
interest  upon  the  grave  of  Ben  Jouson,  or  the 
glass  of  Burns,  or  Dante's  stone,  or  the  fount- 
ain of  Yancluse,  or  Abbotsford,  or  Sunnyside. 
It  is  surely  this  detailed,  familiar,  pursuing 
picture  of  the  doings  and  sayings,  the  habits 
and  prejudices  and  faults,  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  makes  the  charm  of  the  famous  and  im- 
mortal biography  written  1337^  a  man  of  very 
limited  mental  con^prehension,  and  whose 
most  signal  qnality  was  his  microscopic  ob- 
servation of  personal  details.  Could  we  spare 
Boswell's  Johnson?  Should  wo  spare  Crom- 
well's wen  or  Alexander's  crooked  neck? 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  a  noted  and 
popular  portrait  painter  in  Xew  York,  Mr.  Ing- 
ham, whose  works  adorned  the  annual  Acad- 
emy exhibition,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  connoisseurs  of  that  daj',  contested  the 
palm  with  Henry  luman.  The  characteristic 
of  his  works  was  a  certain  soft,  ivory  smooth- 
ness, and  one  day  as  the  Easy  Chair,  then  a 
mere  footstool,  was  looking  with  a  friend  at 
the  exhibition,  the  friend  laughed  before  a 
portrait  of  a  sweet  old  lady,  and  said,  gayly, 
"  Fortunately  for  them,  all  Ingham's  old  ladies 
lived  before  wrinkles  came  into  fashion."  Ing- 
ham's fame,  alas!  is  already  fading;  and  if 
Boswell  had  written  as  Ingham  painted,  we 
should  not  have  had  our  Ursa  Major,  but  some 
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smoothed  and  sweetened  monster  wliom  the 
world  ne'er  saw.       ^ 

There  was  great  surprise  and  resentment, 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  Sparks's 
Washingtoii,  v:hen  it  was  discovered  that, with 
the  hest  possible  Intention,  the  editor  had 
touched  Washington's  occasionally  uncertain 
spelling  with  the  brush  of  Ingham,  and  had 
smoothed  it  into  correctness.  The  feeling  of 
resentment  was  just,  for  it  was  essentially  a 
demand  for  the  truth.  The  correction,  more- 
over, was  felt  to  be  unjust  both  to  Washington 
and  to  the  reader,  as  implying  that  the  Gen- 
eral must  be  perfect  even  in  spelling,  and  that 
the  reader  would  be  ashamed  of  him  if  he 
tripped  in  his  orthography. 

The  censure  of  Parton  seemed  to  be  due  to 
the  same  error  that  led  the  painter  to  smooth 
out  the  wrinkles  and  the  editor  to  correct  the 
spelling.  Such  portraiture  never  would  show 
us  men  as  they  actually  were.  If  Ingham  had 
ever  seen  Kaphael's  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  X., 
he  would  never  have  sand-papered  the  faces 
that  he  painted;  and  if  Mr.  Sparks  could  have 
pondered  such  a  historical  picture  as  Carlyle's 
Cromwell  or  Frederick,  he  would  have  permit- 
ted Washington  to  spell  for  himself. 

Despite  the  natural  reluctance  to  see  the 
defects  of  great  men  faithfully  delineated,  it 
is  still  true  that  no  artist,  whether  in  litera- 
ture or  in  any  other  form,  can  propose  to  him- 
self a  better  standard  than  the  truth.  If  Mr. 
Parton  undertook  to  give  his  reader  an  ac- 
curate conception  of  Webster,  not  as  a  law- 
yer, nor  an  orator,  nor  a  politician  exclusively, 
but  as  a  man,  his  failure  to  allude  to  serious 
faults  would  bo  virtually  to  tell  a  falsehood. 
It  would  be  a  gross  misrepresentation.  Genius 
and  great  service  do  not  release  men  from  the 
obligations  and  the  penalties  of  the  moral  law, 
nor  from  the  condemning  record  of  their  dere- 
lictions. Nor  can  a  man  or  woman  whose  gen- 
ius and  performance  command  public  atten- 
tion avoid  the  interest  which  attaches  to  ev- 
ery x)ersou  and  every  spot  and  every  event 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Their  eccen- 
tricities of  dress  and  manner  and  conduct  will 
inevitably  be  noted  and  described,  and  no  re- 
proof of  the  report  as  shameful  and  unpar- 
donable will  destroy  the  curiosity  which  asks 
whether  the  personality  of  the  poet  harmo- 
nizes with  the  impression  of  his  poetry. 

The  life  of  the  preacher  does  not  atFect  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  that  he  preaches.  But 
if  we  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man  the 
preacher  may  be,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it 
is  enough  that  he  preaches  well.  It  is  be- 
cause we  know  that  to  be  true  that  we  wish 
to  know  the  man  also.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  avoided  that  if  a  biographer 
assumes  to  tell  us  of  the  man,  he  must  tell  the 
truth;  and  if  his  life  was  loose,  irregular,  im- 
moral, or  noble,  unselfish,  temperate,  and  well- 
ordered,  he  must  treat  us  as  men  able  to  hear 
the  truth.  He  must  neither  smooth  the  wrin- 
kles nor  correct  the  spelling,  but  tell  the  truth. 


In  portraiture  it  must  be  the  truth  interpreted 
by  the  imagination,  and  in  biography  the  truth 
treated  with  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  pro- 
portion. Dr.  Franklin,  for  instance,  would  not 
forfeit  his  great  and  just  fame  if  some  passages 
of  his  life  were  told  instead  of  being  whis- 
pered.   

It  is  the  fate  of  the  most  scholarly  accom- 
plished American  woman  to  be  known  only  by 
the  tradition  of  her  personal  friends  and  their 
memoirs  of  her,  and  not  in  any  adequate  man- 
ner by  her  own  works,  for  the  literary  remains 
of  Margaret  Fuller  give  no  satisfactory  im- 
pression of  the  woman  herself.  Mrs.  iSowe 
has  just  written  a  brief  and  admirable  biog- 
raphy which  will  serve  to  remind  the  present 
generation  of  readers  of  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  in  the  American  intellectual  life  of 
forty  years  ago. 

Unfortunately  the  current  and  false  impres- 
sion of  Miss  Fuller  as  a  typical  blue-stocking, 
an  unfeminine  and  arrogant  Amazon,  and  pre- 
tentious precieuse,  is  perpetuated  in  Lowell's 
"  Fable  for  Critics,"  where  Miss  Fuller  appears 
as  Minerva;  and  a  certain  self-conscious  tone 
and  want  of  simplicity  and  fluency  in  her 
writing  does  not  remove  this  impression.  In 
fact,  however,  probably  those  who  knew  and 
liked  her  most  read  her  writings  least.  The 
richness,  profusion,  wit,  and  wisdom  of  her 
conversation,  her  keen  and  delicate  observa- 
tion, her  delightful,  rollicking,  and  abounding 
humor,  her  lofty  character,  integrity,  and  un- 
selfishness, her  broad  and  accurate  knowledge 
and  critical  insight,  made  her  so  charming  a 
companion,  so  lofty,  true,  and  stimulating  a 
friend,  that  her  formal  literary  work  seems  to 
her  friends  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

She  was  nobly  unselfish,  but  so  intent  upon 
turning  every  opjiortunity  to  the  best  account 
that  she  was  often  plainly  impatient  of  pre- 
tense and  shallowness,  and  grudged  the  golden 
hours  to  charlatans  of  every  degree.  But  she 
was  in  no  sense  austere  except  in  her  devotion 
to  duty.  If  Minerva  was  as  fond  of  fun,  could 
see  as  shrewdly  the  amusing  aspect  of  things, 
and  laugh  as  heartily  and  intelligently  as 
Miss  Fuller,  then  Minerva  was  a  much  less 
prim  body  than  she  is  painted.  Indeed,  if 
Miss  Fuller  were  able,  although  some  very 
clever  people  are  not  able,  to  imagine  accu- 
rately the  kind  of  person  that  many  excellent 
persons  supposed  her  to  be,  nothing  could 
have  given  her  more  intense  amusement.  ''If 
I  were  the  kind  of  man  that  you  fancied  me  to 
be,"  wrote  an  author  to  a  correspondent  who 
confessed  his  former  dislike,  "I  should  have 
despised  myself  as  heartily  as  vou  despised 
me." 

Miss  Fuller's  "magnetism,"  as  Mrs.  Howe 
points  out,  opened  the  hearts  of  men  and  wo- 
men ;  she  received  the  most  intimate  confi- 
dences of  the  noblest  persons,  and  she  repaid 
them  a  thousandfold.  Her  influence  was  a 
moral  tonic.      She  strengthened,  refined,  and 
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ntimiil.itrd  those  nvIio  knew  licr  best,  .'ind  ^vitll- 
oiif,  iniikiiii;  11m'.  least  jlcmand  upon  them  in 
rcdirn.  Slir,  set  for  others  as  for  licrsclf  the 
hi^Hiest  staiidanls,  and  her  perpetual  iininvs- 
Himi  was  that  of  loftiness  of  life.  Indeed,  in 
the  transcendental  renaissance  of  forty  and 
liCtv  years  a.i^o,  women  may  well  feid  that 
Hiey  \vere  fitly  represented  amonjjf  the  remark- 
able jxronp  of  men  by  this  remarkublc  woman. 
ll(>r  studies  were  as  wide  and  deep  as  those 
of  many  of  the-  leaders  of  the  movenujnt.  Iler 
humane  sympathies  and  asi)irations  were  not 
less,  her  ciiaractcr  was  as  lofty,  and  her  life  as 
true. 

l*ersonally  she  was  plain  and  not  of  a  pjrace- 
fnl  earria,<;e,  altlioui;li  Dr.  IIe<l<;e,  who  knew 
her  as  a  ^irl,  remembers  ber  as  not  nn<;racefnl. 
She  dressed  always  neatly,  and  never  oddly. 
Her  manner  was  peculiar.  Certain  looks  and 
movements  seemed  like  mere  tricks,  and  there 
was  sometimes  a  peremptory  tone  in  licr  ad- 
dress and  a  half  haughtiness  of  bearing  which 
was  very  disconcerting  to  those,  whether  men 
or  women,  who  wished  to  be  seen  to  scorn  blue- 
stockings and  men-women.  Never  was  there 
so  little  of  a  man-woman  as  Margaret  Fuller; 
and  had  she  possessed  the  personal  beauty 
which  Hawthorne  gave  t6  his  Zenohia,  a  char- 
acter in  many  aspects  plainly  studied  from 
^liss  Fuller,  she  would  have  been  universally 
irresistible. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Easy  Chair  to  be 
one  of  the  few  who  had  known  her — as  a  boy 
knows  a  woman — in  her  last  days  in  New  Eng- 
land as  Margaret  Fuller,  to  know  her  also  in 
the  last  romantic,  pathetic  days  in  Italy  as 
Madame  Ossoli.  In  the  sunny  Piazza  Santa 
Maria  Novella  in  Florence,  near  the  church  to 
which  Cimabue's  Virgin  was  brought  in  proud 
and  joyful  procession,  he  saw  her  and  her  hus- 
band and  child.  She  was  then  thirty-nine 
years  old,  her  husband  perhaps  ten  years 
younger,  a  tall,  slight,  dark,  quiet,  gentle- 
ma'.ily  man,  fondly  devoted  to  her,  and  plainlj^ 
proud,  as  well  he  might  be,  of  his  wife.  There 
was  a  gentle  deference  in  his  manner  toward 
her  which  was  very  touching,  and  on  that 
long  vanished  summer  morning  the  little  hap- 
py household  on  the  third  floor  would  be  a 
very  beautiful  picture  in  memory  except  for 
the  feeling  at  the  time  that  the  future,  depend- 
ing chiefly  upon  that  brave  and  steady  but  not 
strong  woman,  was  necessarily  doubtful,  and 
for  the  tragedy  which  was  so  soon  to  obliter- 
ate it  from  the  earth. 

It  is  hard  to  think  that  a  woman  so  admira- 
ble and  remarkable  must  be  only  a  name  to 
lier  countrymen,  and  a  name  growing  neces- 
sarily less  and  less  significant.  It  is  vain,  in- 
deed, to  plead  for  a  mere  name  against  obliv- 
ion. But  it  is  something  to  assure  those  Avho 
look  at  the  name  of  Margaret  Fuller  with  sym- 
pathy and  curiosity  and  wistful  wonder,  that, 
although  she  left  no  adequate  monument  of 
lier  powers,  she  was  a  woman  whom  the  best 
loved  most,  and  who  Avas  a  x^urifying  and  en- 
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nobling  inlluenco  in  every  lii\;  with  which  she 
was  associated.         

'I'liio  contest  of  night  ingalcsat  the  twooi»era- 
iiouses  in  N(;w  York  during  tiio  winter  was  con- 
stant and  int(!resting,  but  it  was  also,  ])roba- 
bly,  disastrous  to  the  managers.  'J'lui  Italian 
()j)(5ra  has  r(;ach(;d  a  point  in  its  history  where 
it  lias  passed  from  tlie  realm  of  art  into  that  of 
society.  This  has  been  long  the  situation  in 
Euro])e,  and  the  spectator  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house  in  New  York,  u])on  an  evening  of 
full  and  fashional)lc  attendance, sees  that  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  American  city.  It  has  be- 
come a  part  of  mere  social  disi)lay,  like  exqui- 
site porcelain  and  rare  wine.  The  thing  is  not 
valued  for  itself,  but  as  a  stamp  and  sign  of  a 
certain  social  standing.  The  Italian  opera  is 
no  more  a  matter  of  art  than  an  assembly  or 
a  Patriarchs'  ball  is  a  matter  of  proper  society. 
They  are  both  ])ageauts  at  which  appearance 
is  sought,  not,  in  the  first  case,  from  any  in- 
terest in  art,  nor,  in  the  last,  from  a  desire  of 
actual  social  intercourse,  but  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  classification  among  the  eliie,  or 
the  exclusive,  or  '*  society,"  or  "fashion." 

This  tendency  is  emphasized  by  the  new 
Metropolitan  house,  where  the  open  balcony  is 
superseded  by  tiers  of  boxes,  as  in  La  Scala  at 
Milan  and  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  The 
boxes  are  merely  private  parlors  with  a  large 
open  and  curtained  window  toward  the  stage. 
In  the  foreign  capitals  social  calls  are  made  in 
the  opera-box,  not  at  the  house,  and  the  inter- 
est of  an  evening  is  this  kind  of  social  inter- 
course, to  which  the  performance  is  secondary. 
Such  is  our  rapid  xu'ogress  in  manners  that  on 
a  crowded  evening  at  the  new  temple  of  song 
the  lorgnettes  are  turned  in  every  direction 
excejit  toward  the  stage,  and  the  murmur  of 
the  boxes  threatens  to  silence  that  of  the  melo- 
dious scene.  This  tendency  is  fostered  by  the 
great  size  of  the  new  house,  in  which  efi'ective 
singing  must  be  very  difficult.  The  acoustic 
quality  is  good,  but  the  space  is  so  large  that 
the  voice  necessarily  loses  its  effect. 

By  some  curious  fatality  none  of  the  sing- 
ers have  aroused  such  enthusiasm  as  in  other 
years.  Madame  Nilsson  is  mentioned  with  re- 
spect, but  with  courteous  vagueness  it  is  hint- 
ed that  her  Marguerite,  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing as  it  is — is  yet — in  the  French  phrase — of 
a  certain  maturity.  Madame  Patti,  whose  airy 
and  exquisite  roulades  were  so  highly  relished 
last  year,  is  wonderful  and  inimitable  as  ever 
— but — perliax>s — it  is  a  little  familiar  now, 
and — just  a  soup^on — mechanical.  Madame 
Gerster,  uniiaralleled  Amina  that  she  is,  with 
her  lark-like  warbling  and  clear  soaring  trills 
of  melody — must — perhaps — remember  that 
Amina  can  not  be  Marguerite,  and  that  clear- 
trilling  larks  are — after  all — only — larks. 

Last  year  Madame  Scalchi  took  the  town 
with  a  tornado  of  delight,  and  divided  the 
honors  and  the  enthusiasm  with  the  prima 
donna  assoluta,  the  great  Patti  herself — but 
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this  year — alas  I  said  Wycberley,  bow  cliaTiged 
am  I  from  that  glowing  portrait!  And.  Cam- 
paniui — the  generous,  the  iiopular,  the  kiud- 
hearted.  who  would  uot  quarrel,  and  who  would 
always  sing — is  it  a  cold  ? — or  the  cruel  space  ? 
— or  a  temporary  huskiness — a  passing  cloud  ? 
— or  must  the  fruit  some  time  lose  a  hue  of 
its  bloom,  and  the  flower  the  least  richness 
of  its  fragrance  ? 

Or,  indeed,  is  it  not  at  all  upon  the  stage, 
but  wholly  in  front  ?  Is  it  the  mere  fickle- 
ness of  favor,  the  artists  not  being  in  the  least 
degree  changed,  and  only  the  public  a  little 
sated  ?  Or  does  the  rapid  development  of  the 
opera  as  a  mere  luxury,  and  its  amazing  cost. 
operate  as  a  prohibitory  taritf  upon  the  lovers 
of  music,  and  iDrevent  their  attendance?  If 
the  nightingale  will  not  sing  except  for  five 
thousand  dollars  an  evening,  the  sympathetic 
manager  can  only  wring  his  hands  and  lament 
that  he  must  virtually  exclude  so  vast  a  host 
of  true  lovers,  who  make  the  genuine  enthusi- 
asm of  an  audience,  and  are  uot  afraid  to  ex- 
press it. — 

'■  'I  weep  for  you,'  the  wah-us  said; 

'I  deeply  sympathize.' 
With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 

Those  of  the  largrest  size. 
Holdin?  his  pocket-handkerchief 

Before  his  streaming  eyes." 

Or,  again,  are  the  very  foundations  of  things 
shaken,  and  is  the  taste  for  Italian  opera  chan- 
ging, even  declining  ?  The  day  is  not  very  re- 
mote in  the  past  when  Rossini's  La  Guzza  Ladra 


was  heard  with  delight  by  the  innocent  taste 
of  Xew  York.  The  Easy  Chair  recalls  the  per- 
formance, the  pleasure,  and  the  exceedingly 
queer  magpie  which  performed  its  doubtful 
flight  amid  the  tittering  apprehension  of  the 
kindly  audience.  The  hand-organs  ground  out 
the  pretty  melodies.  The  youngladies  ventured 
bravely  upon  the  great  bravura.  The  jeunesse 
dorea  hummed  gayly  and  smiled  intelligently. 
Rossini  was  el  gran  maestro.  There  were  Gri'si 
and  Mario  and  Lablache  and  Tamburini  sing- 
ing in  Paris.  The  good  American  went  abroad 
to  hear  the  matchless  quartette,  to  see  Taglioni 
and  Cerito.  and  the  Coliseum,  of  couree,  and 
the  papal  benediction.     But  nowf 

Well,  now  the  papers  say  that  La  Gazza 
Ladra  is  absurd,  and  that  Rossini  is  a  shallow 
old  charlatan  iu  music;  and  this  winter  poor 
old  Mario,  long  voiceless,  died  in  Rome,  and 
Grisi  and  Lablache  are  but  names  of  over- 
estimated singers,  and  Patti  is  a  curious  but 
interesting  relic  of  an  extinct  style — a  kind 
of  vocal  dodo — and  Italian  opera  is  tura-ti- 
tnm  music,  and  Handel  is  ludicrous,  and  mel- 
ody came  in  with  the  fall,  and,  like  all  other 
original  sin.  is  to  be  rigorously  repressed.  Is 
it  surprising  that  the  contest  of  nightingales 
has  not  been  prosperous,  and  that  the  belated 
fogy  who  is  guilty  of  humming  a  tune  asks 
whether  the  great  institution  itself  of  Italian 
opera  is  not  doomed,  and  whether  our  chil- 
dren will  know  more  of  Lucia  and  Amiua  than 
we  of  the  absolutely  forgotten  and  unknown 
characters  of  Handel's  operas  ? 


(EMIor'ij  litrrnri]  Ilrrurii. 


IN  many  respects  the  Life,  Letters,  and  Liter- 
ary Bemains  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,^  by 
his  son,  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  is  a  unique 
work, widely  diftering in  itsplan  and  execution 
from  biographies  as  ordinarily  written.  The 
reasons  for  this  departure  from  the  customary 
methods  are  to  be  fouud.  primarily,  iu  the  dual 
character,  as  regarded  from  its  literary  and  its 
personal  and  social  sides,  of  the  man  whose  life 
was  to  be  delineated,  and  in  the  abundance 
and  peculiar  nature  of  the  materials  confided 
by  him  to  his  biographer,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
pressed or  implied  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  incorporated,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  a  memoir  that  was  to  be  prepared  il- 
lustrative of  his  life  and  character.  Bat  be- 
sides the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  son  by 
his  pious  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  the  method  that  has  been  pursued  by 
the  biographer  was  evidently  not  altogether 


1  The  Life.  Letters,  and  Literanj  Bernains  of  Edicard 
Buhver  (Lord  LyttonX  By  his  Son.  With  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Library  Edition.  Volume  I.  (^con- 
taining: Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  the  English  Edition). 
12mo.  pp.  664.    Xew  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  "Franklin  Square  Library."'  4to.  Part 
I.,  Autobiography,  pp.  80.  Part  IT..  IJiography,  pp. 
86.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


uncongenial  to  his  own  literary  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies, and  although  at  a  first  glance  it  may 
seem  somewhat  complicated  and  confusing  to 
the  reader,  as  one  grows  familiar  with  it  this 
difficulty  vanishes,  and  its  advantages  become 
apparent. — At  his  death  Lord  Lytton  left  be- 
hind him  a  large  mass  of  unpublished  manu- 
scripts. One  of  these  was  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  written  after  he  had  attained  his  fif- 
tieth year,  and  giving  an  extended  account  of 
his  ancestry  on  both  sides,  and  the  particulars 
of  his  own  life  and  education,  from  his  birth 
till,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  was  on  the 
threshold  of  an  important  epoch  of  his  life,  just 
entering  into  the  world  with  high  aspirations, 
with  an  ardent  ambition  not  yet  directed  to 
any  fixed  purpose,  with  a  heart  that  had  al- 
ready been  wrung  by  a  sorrow  so  great  that  it 
was  to  cast  its  shadow  over  many  of  his  after- 
years,  and,  indeed,  was  never  wholly  dissipated, 
and  with  a  decided  bent  tOAvard  literature  as 
a  means  for  giving  expression  to  his  feelings 
and  imaginings,  and  to  the  higher  politics,  as 
a  possible  serious  vocation  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture. This  sketch  has  the  charm  of  all  good 
autobiography,  but  is  superior  to  many  of 
the  best  of  its  kind  iu  the  fullness  and  viv- 
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idiicHM  of  i(H  iTcolIcctioiiH  of  Mic  i iici<I(!ii Ih 
of  tlio  author'H  very  early  eliildliood  ;  in  the 
coiirni^eoiiM  IrankiiesH  willi  wliicli  it  (liseloseH 
l^^i-neralioiis  vi'  (nuiWy  HeereU,  and  uneovtsrs 
rrcnenitioiiH  of  lainily  sUeletoiiH  ;  in  Iho  eandor 
ami  vivacity  with  wliieh  it  clironiclcH  IiIh  de- 
meanor an<l  «-\i)erieneeH,  severally,  at  home,  at 
school,  wilh  hJH  various  tutors,  and  in  e()lle<;e; 
in  llie  hrief  but  tonchin";  revelation  it  makes 
of  his  first  lov(5  roman(;o  and  its  i)athetie  cli- 
max ;  in  the  excjuisilo  «;raec  and  tenderness 
with  uhich  it  delineates  the  girlhood,  yonn«; 
womanhood,  and  early  married  life  of  his  mo- 
ther; and  in  its  jj^raphic  episodes — each  of 
which  reads  like  a  chapter  in  one  of  liis  own 
romances— of  life  and  adventure  among  rob- 
bers, {gypsies,  and  other  doubtful  cliaractcrs 
^vh()  hun<:j  on  the  skirts  of  En^lisli  society. 
Wherever  the  autol>io<;rai)hy  is  dark  or  prob- 
lematical, or  wlien  the  allusions  to  persons  and 
incidents  are  fraginentary  and  nnsatisfjictory, 
the  bio<;rapher  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  re- 
lation, and  supplies  tlic  missing  links  in  sup- 
plementary notes  and  chapters;  and  in  these 
latter  ho  traces,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  unfin- 
ished or  unpublished  manuscripts  confided  to 
him  more  fully  reveals,  the  early  manifesta- 
tions of  the  literary  instinct  in  his  father,  and 
his  first  essays  in  authorship,  sometimes  giving 
an  analytical  outline  of  the  latter,  and  at  oth- 
ers reproducing  them  in  their  entirety.  This 
last  feature  of  the  supplementary  chapters  of 
the  autobiography  will  doubtless  be  the  sub- 
ject of  some  sharp  criticism,  on  the  ground  not 
only  that  the  introduction  of  these  lengthy 
effusions  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narra- 
tive, but  that  they  are  immature,  and  from  the 
literary  stand-point  intrinsically  worthless,  as 
their  author  himself  evidently  thought  when 
lie  left  them  unfinished,  or  -withheld  them  from 
publication.  The  force  of  this  criticism  will 
bo  greatly  diminished,  however,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  arrangement  of  these  intercalary  chap- 
ters is  such  that  they  may  be  easily  skipped  by 
an  impatient  or  exacting  reader.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  the  biographer  determined  wisely 
when  he  resolved  to  include  these  productions, 
since  they  reflect  transitional  stages  in  the 
literary  life  of  the  author,  and  exhibit  some  of 
its  most  characteristic  phases;  and  further,  be- 
cause, like  all  his  imaginative  writings,  they  are 
rich  in  autobiograpliic  touches  revealing  his 
tastes,  his  personal  characteristics,  and  his  men- 
tal, moral,  and  literary  habitudes  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  The  biography  proper 
takes  up  the  recital  where  the  author  of  the 
autobiography  dropped  his  pen,  and  carries  us 
through  the  two  following  years  of  his  single 
life,  his  courtship,  and  the  period  of  his  tenta- 
tive unprofessional  authorship,  of  which  the 
sole  permanent  relic  is  the  morbid  romance 
FaRIand;  through  the  years  of  his  early  mar- 
ried life,  which  witnessed  his  estrangement 
from  and  subsequent  reconciliation  with  his 
mother,  and  his  adoption  of  authorship  as  a 
professional  means  of  livelihood,  comprising 


llie  four  years  from  his  twenty-tiiird  to  his 
twenty-Hev(Mith,  <luring  which,  besides  having 
]»erfoinied  miudj  literary  dru<lgery  for  peri- 
odicals, annuals,  and  tin;  more  sol)er  and  ex- 
acting n^viewH,  Ik;  Jiad  ]>ro(lu(;e<l  J'elham,  The 
D'lHowncd,  Jhrnrux,  and  Paul  (Clifford,  and  liad 
gained  a  solid  footing  on  the  ladd(,'r  of  literary 
renown;  and  it  concludes  with  his  editorial 
management  of  The  \cw  Monthly  Magazine  nud 
his  entry  into  i'arliament  at  the  ag(5  of  twen- 
ty-eight, leaving  the  story  of  his  life,  as  Chau- 
cer left  "the  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,"  l)ut 
half  told.  It  is  seldom  that  a  more  difficult 
task  has  been  imposed  upon  a  biograjdier  than 
that  which  Lord  Lytton  ejicountered  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work — difficult  not  merely 
because  of  the  troubles,  dilemmas,  perplexities, 
and  arduous  labor  that  are  inherent  in  all  biog- 
raphy, or  because  of  the  embarrassment  which 
attends  the  choice,  selection,  and  due  subordi- 
nation of  its  materials,  or  because  of  the  tax 
it  levies  upon  the  judgment,  the  candor,  and 
the  discrimination  of  the  biographer,  or  be- 
cause of  the  severe  test  to  which  it  subjects 
his  capacity  for  condensation,  intellectual  anal- 
ysis, and  delineation  of  character ;  but  also,  and 
above  all,  difficult  because  of  the  supreme  del- 
icacy of  a  portion  of  the  ground  necessary  to 
be  traversed  in  writing  the  life  of  his  father. 
Doubtless  the  task  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  father,  accomxianied  by  the  explicit  injunc- 
tion that  "  b}^  no  one  else  should  any  biog- 
raphy of  him  be  written, "  because  he  knew 
that  the  filial  piety  of  their  son  would  impel 
him  to  treat  the  story  of  the  unhajipy  married 
life  of  his  father  and  mother  with  a  more  ten- 
der reserve  as  to  the  mother,  while  doing  full 
justice  to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  fa- 
ther, than  would  be  possible  to  any  other  bi- 
ographer. That  portion  of  Bulwer's  life,  it  is 
true,  is  not  yet  reached  in  the  A^olume  under 
notice,  but  it  is  often  foreshadowed  with  con- 
summate delicacy  in  the  pictures  which  the 
biographer  gives  of  the  courtship  and  early 
married  life  of  the  young  couple,  and  of  the 
estrangement  from  his  grandmother  which  it 
precipitated.  Both  are  spoken  of  in  terms  that 
indicate  no  conscious  partisanship,  whether 
of  partiality  or  i^rejudice,  and  the  acts  of  each, 
so  far  as  the  biographer  has  seen  fit  to  disclose 
them,  are  weighed  tenderly,  lovingly,  and  with 
gentle  impartiality.  Lord  Lytton  has  traced 
the  brilliant  early  years  of  his  father's  literary 
career  with  great  minuteness  and  dignity  of 
style,  touching  with  the  earnestness  of  a  live- 
ly sympathy,  but  with  strict  candor,  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  his  temperament,  his  virtues 
and  foibles,  his  demeanor  in  his  family  and 
among  his  friends,  and  revealing  with  entire 
frankness  his  ruling  personal  and  intellectu- 
al traits  and  characteristics.  The  more  pure- 
ly biographical  narrative  is  interspersed  with 
criticisms  and  analyses  of  Bulwer's  works  as 
they  appear,  with  graphic  delineations  of  the 
eftect  produced  by  authorship  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  demeanor,  and  with  admirable  sketches 
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of  all  those  personal  Lappeniugs  and  social  and 
other  surroundings  T^hieh  were  influential  in 
giving  form  to  the  conceptions  that  he  after- 
Tvard  emhodied  in  lis  novels.     In  this  manner 
the  biographer  has  literally  and  very  effectively 
illustrated  the  life  of  his  father  by  his  works.  | 
and  his  works  by  his  life.     Of  course  it  can  j 
not  be  foreseen  how  far  the  life  of  the  man  I 
will  be  modified  by  later  events  that  must  have  i 
severely  strained  his  ardent  and  sensitive  na- 
ture.    By  many  it   has  been   surmised  that 
in  after-life  these  exasperating  events  gave 
his    disposition    a    morbid   and   unwholesome 
twist — though  his  later,  which  are  his   best  i 
and  most  cheerful  novels,  would  seem  unmis- 
takably to  indicate  the  reverse.     Be  this  as  it 
may.  if  we  regard  the  man  as  he  is  pictured  in 
this  inthralling  volume, first  by  his  own  hands 
as  he  was  in  his  early  youth,  and  afterward  by 
the  hand  of  his  accomplished  son  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  brilliant  morning  of  his  young 
manhood,  his  character  was  one  of  exceptional 
loftiness  and  nobility,  as  interesting  and  as 
rich  in  golden  promise  a-s  that  of  any  of  his 
own  most  brilliant  creations. 


AYhf.x  Dr.  Schliemann  had  completed  his 
excavations  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  (or  sire  of 
ancient  Troy)  in  1879.  and  early  in  18S1  had 
published  his  great  work.  Ilios,  containing  the 
results  of  his  researches,  and  establishing  the 
identity  of  Hissarlik  and  ancient  Troy,  he 
supposed  that  he  had  settled  the  Trojan  ques- 
tion forever,  and  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  rest  from  his  active  laboi-s  in  the  field. 
But  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  first  in- 
cited and  afterward  stimulated  his  researches 
still  burned  vigorously  within  him.  and  im- 
pelled him  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  success- 
ful explorations  and  discoveries  :  and.  besides, 
notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  his 
Uios,  there  were  evidently  some  lingering 
doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  entire  conclusive- 
ness of  all  his  discoveries,  and  the  complete 
tenability  of  all  the  hypotheses  he  had  built 
upon  them.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  record 
of  his  ten  years  of  laborious  research  and  ex- 
ploration was  published  he  determined  to  re- 
visit the  Troad.  with  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  some  obscure  x)oiuts  of  the  Homeric  geog- 
raphy, and  of  determining  what  other,  it"  any, 
sites  of  ancient  habitation  on  the  Troad,  be- 
sides Hissarlik,  demanded  or  would  reward 
archaeological  investigation.  This  visit  was 
made  in  May.  ISSl.  and  resulted  in  a  journey  in 
the  Troad.  projected  in  eleven  different  direc- 
tions, in  the  course  of  which  he  conclusively  es- 
tablished, that  besides  the  five  prehistoric  set- 
tlements and  the  Lydian  city  whose  ruins  and 
debris  are  below  the  remains  of  the  classical 
period  in  Hissarlik,  besides  also  the  two  pre- 
historic cities  at  Besika  and  Hanai  Teph.  and 
besides  the  three  towns  dating  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  on  the  Bali  Dagh, 
Eski  Hissarlik,  and  on  Fulu  Dagh,  there  were 
once  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  which  is  only  eight 


miles  long  and  less  than  half  as  broad  in  its 
widest  part,  eleven  flourishing  cities,  all  of 
which  were  probably  autonomous,  and  of 
which  five  coiued  their  own  money,  and  one 
(Ilium)  had  at  least  seventy  thousand  inhal> 
itants;  further,  that  whilst  it  is  known  for 
certain  that  at  Hissarlik  the  accumulation  of 
prehistoric  ruins,  fourteen  meters  deep,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  layer  of  Hellenic  ruins  and  debris 
two  meters  deep,  there  is  in  the  whole  Troad, 
between  the  Hellespont,  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium.  and  the  chain  ofIda.no  site  containing 
prehistoric  ruins  except  at  Hanai  and  Besika, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Assos.  now  be- 
ing explored  l)y  American  investigators,  no  ex- 
cavations, with  a  view  to  finding  interesting 
antiquities  of  the  classical  time,  are  possible 
anywhere  in  the  Troad,  except  perhaps  some 
spots  in  Alexandria  Troas.  On  his  return  from 
this  journey,  the  results  of  which  seem  to  have 
whetted  his  antiquarian  ardor.  Dr.  Schliemann 
determined  upon  a  renewed  exploration  of  the 
ruins  at  Hissarlik:  and  after  numerous  pre- 
liminary difficulties,  which  were  encountered 
and  overcome  with  characteristic  patience  and 
pluckiness.  and  which  are  described  with  great 
minuteness  and  vivacity  in  his  new  volume, 
Troja,^  he  began  his  investigations  in  March. 
18S2.  and  continued  them  for  five  months,  with 
results  which  have  obliged  him  to  revise  some 
of  his  former  conclusions,  not.  indeed,  regard- 
ing the  position  of  Troy  or  the  fact  that  it  had 
existed  on  the  site  at  Hissarlik,  for  of  these 
there  could  be  no  question,  but  respecting  the 
cjcteni  of  the  sacred  oity.  As  has  been  already 
intimated,  scarcely  had  he  completed  his  for- 
mer investigations  before  he  was  assailed  by 
doubts  as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  his 
conclusions  in  this  particular.  He  could  not 
reconcile  the  evidence  of  the  greatness  and  ex- 
tent of  ancient  Troy,  c-ontained  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  poets  and  the  most  ancient  histo- 
rians and  scholars,  with  the  fact,  which  his 
previous  investigations  at  Hissarlik  seemed  to 
have  established,  that  it  was  in  reality  only  a 
very  little  town  or  small  fortified  borough — 
so  small  that  it  could  hardly  have  contain- 
ed three  thousand  inhabitants.  And  it  was 
to  clear  up  and  settle  these  doubts  that 
the  new  investigations  and  excavations  were 
prosecuted,  of  which  his  new  work,  Troja, 
gives  the  graphic  and  minute  details.  With- 
out following  the  indefatigable  explorer  at 
every  step  of  his  deeply  interesting  excava- 
tions and  identifications,  or  in  all  his  amus- 
ing, }>erplexing.  irritating,  and  elating  per- 
sonal experiences,  we  shall  merely  stat^  their 
results  briefly,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
Dr.  Schliemann"'s  own  words — premising  that 
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liiH  new  (liHcovfiit'H  hvvui  fully  to  roHolvc 
tll(^  <l<nil>ts  which  had  assailed  him,  and  mIiow 
(•oiicliisivcly  l>y  the  evidence  ot*  the  niiiiH  at 
llissarlik,aiid  of  the  luiinerous  objects  hidden 
in  them  and  br()n<;ht  to  lij^lit  by  the  spade, 
that  the  Imiied  ancient  city  Avas  ;i  powerful 
and  I'xtensive  one,  fully  corroborating  the  ac- 
counts of  it  preserved  in  ancient  ])oemH  and 
other  writin^^s.  In  his  recapitulation  of  the 
results  of  this  latest  exploration,  Dr.  Schlie- 
niann  asserts,  with  the  calmness  of  conviction, 
as  follows:  "I  have  proved  that  in  a  remote 
anticpiity  there  was  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  a 
laru<«  city,  destroyed  of  old  by  a  fearful  catas- 
•irophe,  which  had  on  the  bill  of  Ilissarlik  only 
its  Acroi)olis,  with  its  temples  and  a  few  other 
larjxe  edilices,  whilst  its  lower  city  extended  in 
an  easterly,  southerly,  and  Avesterly  direction, 
on  the  site  of  the  later  Ilium  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, this  city  answers  perfectly  to  the  Ho- 
meric description  of  the  site  of  sacred  Ilios." 
Thus  much  as  to  the  extent  of  Troy.  He  then 
dis])()ses  of  the  claims  of  the  other  sites  which 
have  been  severally  put  forward  by  other  anti- 
quarians as  the  site  of  Troy.  "  I  have,  further," 
he  says, ''  once  more  brought  to  uanght  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  small  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh, 
behind  Bonn  a  r  bash  i,  to  be  the  site  of  Troy,  in- 
asmuch as  I  have  shown  that  it  belongs  to  a 
much  later  time,  and  that  it  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  strongly  fortified  city  on  Eski 
Ilissarlik  which,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few" 
hundred  yards  from  it,  crow^us  a  lofty  hill  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Scamander,  having 
been  built  simultaneously  with  it,  and  having 
been,  together  with  it,  the  key  to  the  road 
which  leads  throngh  the  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander into  Asia  Minor.  I  have  further  proved 
that  the  accnmnlation  of  ancient  ruins  and 
diSbris,  which  exceeds  sixteen  meters  in  depth 
on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  is  quite  insigniticant 
on  the  Bali  Dagh,  as  well  as  at  Eski  Hissarlik 
and  on  Mount  Fulu  Dagh,  and  amonnts  to  no- 
thing in  the  oulj'two  places  in. the  Troad  where 
the  most  ancient  human  settlements  ought  to 
have  existed.  I  have  proved  that  the  most 
ancient  remains  on  all  these  sites,  scanty  as 
they  are,  belong  most  probably  to  the  period 
between  the  ninth  and  the  tifth  centuries  B.C., 
and  that  there  is  no  trace  among  them  of  pre- 
historic pottery."  Finally, Dr.  Schliemann  con- 
cludes the  summary  of  his  explorations  in  1882 
l)y  the  statement  of  some  minor  but  highly 
interesting  identifications  and  discoveries,  as 
follows:  First,  that  the  tumnlus  attributed  by 
Homer  and  the  tradition  of  all  antiquity  to 
Achilles,  and  one  of  the  two  tumuli  attributed 
to  Antilochus  and  Patroclus.  can  not  claim  a 
higher  antiquity  than  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
that  is  to  say,  the  Homeric  age ;  second, 
that  the  tumulus  to  which  tradition  pointed 
as  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  probably  belongs  to 
the  age  of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik  (Ilium) ; 
third,  the  discovery  of  a  large  tumulus  at  the 
foot  of  Cape  Sigenm,  which  was  known  in  an- 
tiquity, and  was  probably  attributed  by  tradi- 


tion to  the  hero  Antilochus,  but  which  has 
not  come  under  the  notice  of  any  modern  ex- 
plorer, and  is  indicated  on  no  map  of  the  Troad  ; 
and  fourth,  th(!  establishment  of  the  interest- 
ing architectural  facts  that  in  the  remote  an- 
ti<|nity  to  which  the  walls  of  Troy  belong,  not 
only  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  even  the  walls 
of  the  large  edifices,  were  made  of  raw  bricks, 
and  were  artilicially  baked  in  hUu  after  having 
been  completely  built;  and  that  the  ««/fc,  or 
parastades,  which  in  later  years  fulfilled  only  a 
technical  i)urpose,  had  then  two  important 
constructive  purposes,  nanudy,  to  consolidate 
and  secure  the  front  faces  of  the  lateral  walls, 
and  to  render  them  capable  of  sustaining 
the  ponderous  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
cross-beams  and  the  terraced  roof.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  minute  account  of  his  daily  vicissi- 
tudes and  of  the  varions  steps  in  his  exca- 
vations, more  especially  of  those  that  result- 
ed in  the  uncovering  of  the  ruins,  objects  of 
art,  utensils,  potter}',  and  remains  of  every 
kind,  which  were  the  mute  witnesses  on  which 
he  relied  to  Avrest  her  secrets  from  hoar  an- 
tiquity, is  one  of  profound  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian and  archaeologist,  and  scarcely  less  so 
to  the  intelligent  general  reader.  The  volume 
has  not  a  dry  or  tedious  page.  It  is  enriched 
with  a  scholarly  preface  by  Professor  Sayce, 
outlining  the  success  of  Dr.  Schliemann  as  an 
excavator,  and  showing  the  new  light  that  has 
flowed  from  his  discoveries,  the  gains  to  pre- 
historic archaeology  that  have  resulted  from 
them,  the  confirmations  of  ancient  traditions 
and  writings  they  have  supplied,  and  the  geo- 
graphical, historical,  philological,  and  arcljaeo- 
logical  problems  they  have  solved  or  contrib- 
uted to  render  more  clear  and  exact.  And,  in 
accordance  with  his  usual  method,  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann has  collected  in  the  Xotes  and  Appendices 
a  large  body  of  valuable  and  erudite  material 
bearing  upon  and  corroborative  of  special  re- 
lated subjects  of  importance  discussed  in  the 
text.  Among  these  is  Dr.  Schliemann's  narra- 
tive of  his  journey  in  the  Troad  hi  1681,  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  early  part  of 
this  notice;  a  dissertation,  by  Professor  Vir- 
cliow,  on  the  bones  collected  during  the  exca- 
vations of  1832,  in  the  first  and  most  ancient 
prehistoric  city  at  Hissarlik  ;  two  dissertations 
by  Karl  Blind,  respectively,  on  Virchow's  '•  Old 
Trojan  Tombs  and  Skulls,"  and  on  the  ''Teu- 
tonic Kinship  of  Trojans  and  Thrakiaus";  a 
memoir  on  the  "  Site  and  Antiquity  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Ilion,"  by  Professor  Mahatfy  ;  and  a  letter 
by  Professor  Virchow  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  the  critics  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
Ilios,  supporting  the  Doctor's  conclusions  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlement 
at  Hissarlik. 


Ix  1875,  Professor  Julius  Kostlin,  of  the 
University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  published  a 
large  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled,  .J/rtrf/u 
Luther ;  His  Life  and  Writings,  which  received 
the  hearty  commendation  of  Protestant  schol- 
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ars,  and,  indeed,  of  seliolars  and  critics  gen- 
erally; but,  on  account  of  the  largeness  of 
the  scale  on  Tvliilfli  it  was  projected,  it  be- 
came comparatively  little  known  outside  of 
their  circles.  T  ne  work  comprised,  along  with 
a  biography,  extended  criticisms,  analyses,  ex- 
planations, and  illustrations  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  great  Reformer's  various  writ- 
ings. Since  the  completion  of  this  work.  Pro- 
fessor Kostlin  has  been  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration, from  its  materials,  and  from  other 
new  and  important  matter  that  has  rewarded 
his  later  researches,  of  a  Life  of  LutJiei'^  which 
should  be  more  exclusively  biographical  in  its 
form,  and  thus,  and  also  by  the  reduction  of 
the  A'olume  of  its  critical  and  polemical  ma- 
terial, be  better  adapted  for  educated  and  in- 
telligent non-professional  readers.  The  new 
volume  is  now  published  in  an  English  dress, 
and  is  an  altogether  admirable  biography, 
both  in  its  matter  and  its  manner.  Professor 
Kostlin  gives  ns  a  noble  portraiture  of  Luther, 
and  his  delineation  of  his  character  as  a  man, 
a  priest,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  an  ardent 
and  fearless  reformer,  is  compact  and  vig- 
orous, and  as  discriminating  as  it  is  sympa- 
thetic. After  a  careful  and  deepl}^  interested 
perusal  of  the  work,  we  are  prepared  to  join 
in  the  hearty  encomium  pronounced  npon  it 
by  a  capable  critic  who  is  seldom  easily  pla- 
cated, Mr.  James  Anthony  Fronde.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  life  of  Luther  which  deserves  the  name, 
a  picture  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  a 
memoir  which  enables  us  to  hear  the  very 
heart-throbs  of  the  man.  It  introduces  us  to 
eve.ry  phase  of  Luther's  active  and  militant 
life.  It  carries  us  with  him  through  his  hard 
but  not  altogether  joyless  peasant  life  in  child- 
hood and  at  school ;  through  his  ardent  uni- 
versity life  ;  through  his  self-denying  career  as 
a  monk;  through  the  mental  disquietudes  and 
struggles  that  terminated  in  his  breach  with 
Eome,  and  in  his  long  and  unflinching  conflict 
with  her  mighty  power.  It  carries  us  with 
him  into'his  study  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular, 
in  the  composition  of  the  simple  but  noble 
hymns  that  stirred  the  national  heart  and  the 
national  conscience  only  less  than  the  inspired 
word,  and  while  forging  the  red-hot  iron  of 
controversy  which  gave  religious  liberty  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  world. 
Finally,  to  use  Mr.  Fronde's  sententious  ver- 
dict :  ''A  student  who  has  read  these  six  hun- 
dred pages  attentively  will  have  no  questions 
to  ask.  He  will  have  heard  Luther  speak. 
He  will  have  seen  him  in  the  pulpit.  He  will 
have  seen  him  in  kings'  courts  and  Imperial 
Diets.  He  will  have  seen  him  at  his  own  ta- 
ble, or  working  in  his  garden,  or  by  his  chil- 
dren's bedside.  He  will  have  seen,  moreover 
— and  it  is  a  further  merit  of  this  most  excel- 


3  Life  of  Luther.  By  JuLirr^  Kostlix.  "With  Illustra- 
tions from  Authentic  Sources.  Translated  from  the 
German.  12mo,  pp.  590.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
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lent  book — a  series  of  carefully  engraved  por- 
traits, from  the  best  pictures,  of  Luther  him- 
self, of  his  wife  and  family,  and  of  all  the  most 
eminent  men  with  whom  his  work  forced  him 
into  friendship  or  collision."  Mr.  Fronde  might 
have  added  that  this  excellent  volume  also 
gives  engravings  of  Luther's  simple-hearted 
but  sterling  parents,  a  number  of  fac-similes 
of  Luther's  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  personal  and  historical  interest,  and  a 
series  of  fac-similes,  slightly  reduced,  of  the  ti- 
tle-pages of  some  of  his  most  celebrated  and 
most  characteristic  tracts,  pamphlets,  and 
books. 

If  Americans  of  this  generation  were  asked 
what  they  know  of  Albert  Gallatin — where 
he  was  born,  in  what  State  he  was  reared  and 
underwent  his  early  political  training,  in  what 
period  of  our  history  he  flourished,  to  what 
political  party  he  was  attached,  Avhat  public 
positions  he  filled,  what  services  he  rendered 
the  State  and  nation,  and  in  what  specialty  of 
political  economy  and  administration  he  ex- 
celled—  their  reply,  if  impromptu,  would  be- 
tray a  degree  of  ignorance  bordering  npon  the 
absolute.  Nor  is  this  ignorance  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  greatly  if  we  consider  the  perfunctory 
and  superficial  manner  in  which  our  history  is 
popularly  read,  and  the  inattention  with  which 
all  but  those  more  striking  and  salient  pas- 
sages that  make  an  impression  on  the  feelings 
or  the  imagination,  or  that  have  an  intimate 
bearing  npon  current  issues  of  the  day,  are 
commonly  regarded.  Many  causes  have  con- 
spired to  produce  this  inattention  to  the  char- 
acter, career,  and  services  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  prevalent  ignorance 
that  we  have  assumed.  He  came  uj^on  the 
stage  at  that  comparatively  late  day  when  the 
heroic  had  given  way  to  the  practical  and  pro- 
saic. He  was  not  an  actor  in  those  exciting 
and  pregnant  events  which  precipitated  and 
attended  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  resulted, 
first,  in  the  loose  confederation  of  States  which 
achieved  our  independence,  and  afterward  in 
that  "more  perfect  Union,"  under  the  Consti- 
tution, which  made  ns  a  nation.  His  services 
were  less  resplendent  than,  and  have  been 
overshadowed  by,  those  of  the  early  patriots, 
soldiers,  and  statesmen  of  the  republic,  and 
they  were  rendered  at  a  less  critical  time. 
Then,  too,  the  nature  of  his  services,  and  the 
processes  he  employed  in  devising  and  effectu- 
ating the  political  theories  and  policies  he  es- 
poused, were  so  complex,  so  purely  abstract  and 
intellectual,  as  to  tax  the  powers  of  compre- 
hension of  the  average  readers  of  history  very 
severely,  and  to  make  them  averse  or  unequal 
to  their  due  consideration.  And  finally,  he 
lived  in  a  period  when  the  i^ublic  or  politic- 
al arena  was  becoming  more  and  more  dense- 
ly crowded ;  and  naturally  he  suffers  from  that 
inevitable  levelling  effect  of  a  crowd  which 
resolves  all  who  are  not  of  gigantic  stature,  or 
who  do  not  occupy  a  near  or  a  commanding  posi- 
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ti()!i,  into  an  undiHtiii^Miisluihlo  mob.  Mr.  (ial- 
latin  was  not  an  in(tll<M't  nal  ^iant,  nor  tlid  lie 
over  lill  a  posilion  ho  lolty  that  the  mere  emi- 
lUMie(^  wonhl  make  men  conKpicnons  who  were 
greatly  his  inferiors  in  knowle<l«;e  and  ability, 
and  \\o\iU\  even  ^ivo  di«;nity  to  medioerity. 
None  the  less  was  lie  a  ^neat  man— «:;reat  in 
the  prartieal  bent  and  tln^  versatility  of  his 
mind;  ^reat  in  vigorons  eommon-scuise,  in  tn- 
vineible  tenacity  of  will,  and  in  unblemished 
purity  of  ]»nti)ose  ;  njreat  in  the  comi)reheii- 
aiveness  and  minuteness  of  his  knowledge,  aiul 
esix'cially  <;reat  in  his  thorough  mastery  of  and 
practical  familiarity  ^vith  the  laws  of  linancc 
and  their  experinuMital  application  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  national  affairs.  Nor  ^vas  his 
knowledge  of  political  economy  confined  to 
the  single  departnuMit  of  finance,  but  it  em- 
braced the  whole  field  of  that  intricate  science, 
and  it  also  comprehended  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment and  administration,  legislation  and  di- 
plomacy, and  made  large  incursions  upon  the 
provinces  of  ethnology  and  natural  science. 
If  Mr.  Gallatin  failed  to  reach  the  most  ex- 
alted station  that  could  possibly  be  attain- 
ed by  an  American  citizen,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  stations  which  ho  did  reach 
were  not  inferior  to  any  in  their  influence  and 
far-reaching  consequences,  and  were  filled  by 
him  with  consummate  ability.  An  opportu- 
nity is  at  length  afforded  for  our  countrymen 
to  become  better  acquainted  vsith  this  once 
eminent  but  uow^  half-forgotten  statesman,  by 
a  thoughtful  and  well-considered  as  well  as 
chastely  written  outline*  of  his  life  and  public 
career,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Austin  Stevens  for  the  "American  Statesmen 
Series,-'  and  has  suggested  the  above  reflec- 
tions. Mr.  Stevens's  careful  and  elaborate  study 
of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life  and  services  is  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  our  political  history — af- 
fluent of  suggestive  and  interesting  material 
for  the  consideration  of  mature  political  think- 
ers, and  specially  deserving  of  the  close  atten- 
tion of  those  among  our  sober-minded  and  in- 
telligent young  men  who  are  inspired  by  an 
honorable  ambition  for  distinction  in  public 
life.  To  such  as  these  last,  the  career  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  as  vigorously  traced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
supplies  an  impressive  lesson  of  what  may  be 
accomplished,  without  the  adventitious  aids  of 
wealth  or  of  family  or  social  influence,  by  con- 
centrated and  patient  attention,  and  by  per- 
sistent and  unwearied  application,  coupled  with 
strict  integrity  of  life,  genuine  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  the  maintenance  of  lofty  ideals  of 
usefulness,  duty,  and  virtue.  Mr.  Gallatin's  op- 
portunities were  only  such  as  are  open  to  every 
American  youth,  native  or  adopted,  and  they 
will  find  the  record  of  his  public  and  i^rivate 
life  to  be  invaluable  for  the  example  it  pre- 
sents and  the  incitements  and  encouragements 
it  suggests.     ^Ye   can  think  of  no  more  in- 

*"  Albert  Gallatin.  By  John  Austin  Stevens.  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series."  16mo,  pp.  419.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co. 


Htruetiv(5  study  for  young  men  intending  to 
enter  political  life  than  that  of  the  various 
Htei»H  of  Mr.  (iallatin's  career  as  a  youthful  and 
frien(ll(\ss  Swiss  emigrant  and  setth^r  ;  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  StatJi  of  his  a<loption,  whos(i  influ- 
ence 8t(;adily  gn^w  from  small  beginning.s,  and 
as  steadily  broadened  and  (h^ipcmed,  extending 
from  th(5  neighborhood  to  the  townshij),  and 
from  the  townsliip  to  the  county,  until  it  em- 
braced the  entire  commonwealth  ;  as  a  member 
of  tin;  Legislature,  whose  xn'actical  shrewdness 
was  quickly  recognized,  and  whose  large  stores 
of  lal)ori()usly  accpiired  knowledge  were  con- 
stantly drawn  upon  by  his  colleagues;  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  whose  steadiness  and  abil- 
ity in  debate  and  wisdom  in  council  were  felt 
and  admitted  by  friend  and  foe;  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Jefterson  and  Madison  ; 
Avhose  financial  ideas  and  methods  have  left  an 
indelible  and  beneficent  impression  upon  our 
national  system  of  finance;  as  minister  suc- 
cessively to  France  and  England,  whose  serv- 
ices to  the  country  at  a  critical  period  were 
inestimable ;  as  a  candidate  of  the  old  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republican  party  for  the  second  highest 
oflice  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen,  whose  can- 
didature was  unsought,  and  unstained  by  trick 
or  manoeuvre  ;  and  as  a  private  citizen  who  for 
many  years  after  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  having  lived  down  the  jiassing  obloqnies 
and  excitements  of  the  hour,  exerted  a  power- 
ful and  wholesome  influence  on  society,  on 
science,  on  finance,  and  on  general  politics. 


Of  all  the  poets,  Shakespeare  is  the  rich- 
est in  the  folk-lore  of  his  age  and  country. 
There  is  scarcely  an  act  in  any  of  his  dramas, 
wherever  their  scene  may  be  laid — whether 
in  Venice  or  Verona,  at  Messina  or  Vienna,  at 
Rome  or  Athens,  in  Sicily  or  Bohemia,  amid 
the  "still  vex'd  Bermoothes,"  or  in  France, 
Scotland,  Wales,  or  England — but  is  enriched 
by  it.  By  a  combination  of  faA^oring  circum- 
stances it  happened  that  in  Shakespeare's  day 
the  folk-lore  of  England  was  an  epitome  of  the 
folk-lore  of  the  entire  continent  of  Europe, 
though  far  the  larger  proportion  of  it  was  in- 
digenous, or  was  so  modified  by  its  trans- 
plantation upon  English  soil  as  to  have  almost 
entirely  lost  its  exotic  character.  While, 
therefore,  much  of  the  folk-lore  that  Shake- 
speare has  wrought  with  exquisite  effects  into 
his  dramas  derived  its  original  forms  from 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  from  Oriental  sources, 
and  from  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  had  become  distinctively  English  in 
its  features,  and  was  preserved  from  any  ap- 
pearance of  incongruousness  by  the  common 
elements  to  be  found  in  its  originals.  But 
prominent  as  is  the  place  it  fills,  and  delight- 
ful as  are  the  effects  it  produces  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  it  still  requires  for  its  full  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  the  general  subject 
than  is  possessed  by  most  readers,  more  espe- 
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cially  as  it  relates  to  that  portion  of  the  folk- 
lore of  Enghaud  wWch  is  essentially  English, 
and  had  its  rise  in  the  imagination,  the  super- 
stitions, and  the  social,  domestic,  and  rural 
life  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  and  during  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. There  have  been  numerous  works  on 
folk-lore,  both  general,  and  specially  illustra- 
tive of  Shaiiespeare's  plays,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  by  scholars;  but  none  of  them  have 
been  quite  adapted  for  popular  use.  This 
popular  want  has  at  length  been  most  satis- 
factorily ministered  to  by  a  volume  on  The 
Folk-lore  of  Shalespeare,^ -which,  the  general 
reader  will  soon  learn  to  keep  within  easy 
reach  while  reading  the  works  of  our  great 
dramatist.  The  work  is  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  standard  edition  of 
Brand's  Poimlar  Antiquities,  and  fully  supplies 
the  one  great  dehciency  of  that  useful  publica- 
tion.   

Events  that  are  occurring  in  the  Soudan, 
and  that  are  likely  to  happen  there  in  the 
near  future,  impart  an  accidental  interest  to 
Mr.  F.  L.  James's  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan.^ 
Intrinsically  the  book  is  one  of  slight  merit. 
It  is  neither  a  particularly  vivacious  book  of 
travel  and  adventure,  nor  an  instructive  chron- 
icle of  original  research.  As  an  account  of 
travelling  and  sporting  experiences  it  is  great- 
ly inferior  to  many  of  its  kind.  Its  personal 
incidents  and  situations  are  described  in  a  mo- 
notonous and  connnonplace  manner.  An  eager- 
ness for  sport  in  a  held  hitherto  comparatively 
new  and  unappropriated  by  Englishmen  led 
the  author  and  his  party  to  penetrate  the  dis- 
trict inhabited  by  the  Bas(5,  or  Kumana,  a  tribe 
of  whom  little  is  known,  and  whose  people  are 
more  uncivilized  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
pure  negro  than  any  other  in  that  quarter  of 
Africa.  Of  these  not  very  interesting  people 
the  author  gives  some  superficial  and  mildly 
entertaining  information,  when  he  can  tear 
himself  away  from  his  chronicle  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  lions  and  hippopotami,  panthers  and  hy- 
enas, ostriches  and  crocodiles,  and  other  more 
ignoble  game,  or  when  he  takes  a  respite  from 
the  record  of  his  not  very  heroic  squabbles 
with  sheiks  and  guides,  or  of  his  more  exciting 
conflicts  with  other  unfriendly  or  jealous  or 
greedy  natives.  The  chief  interest  and  value 
of  his  book  reside,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  its 
accidental  relation  to  and  its  really  excellent 
maps  of  that  portion  of  Upper  Egypt  bet?^'een 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia  geographically  known  as 
the  Soudan,  which  is  the  theatre  of  the  war 
between  the  hordes  of  the  False  Prophet  and 
the  Eg3'X)tlans.      It   was   over  precisely  this 


*  Folk-lxyre  of  Sha7:espeare.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thtstel- 
TON  Dyer,  M.A.,  Oxon,  12mo,  pp.  558.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

6  The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan.  An  Account  of 
Travel  and  Sport  chiefly  in  the  Base  Country.  Being 
Personal  Experiences  and  Adventures  during  three 
Winters  spent  in  the  Soudan.  By  F.  L.  Jamrs,  M.A. 
8vo,  pp.  2T2.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 


ground  that  Mr.  James  and  his  party  tramped 
or  rode  back  and  forth  in  pursuit  of  game  from 
early  in  December,  1881,  till  the  middle  of  April, 
1882,  and  his  description  of  the  people  and  pro- 
ductions of  this  region,  its  roads  and  caravan 
routes,  its  rivers  and  water-courses — in  fine,  of 
its  topography,  conformation,  facilities  for  in- 
tercommunication, and  avenues  to  the  adja- 
cent districts  of  Egypt  north  of  the  Soudan — 
is  perhaps  the  fullest,  most  minute,  and  most 
accurate,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  most  recent, 
that  is  available  to  the  general  reader. 


A  LITTLE  volume  on  physical  culture,  enti- 
tled Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Gir/s,'  has 
just  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  which  was  arranged  and  design- 
ed primarily  by  its  author,  Mr.  William  Blaikie, 
as  a  manual  for  school  use,  and  is  admirably 
suited  to  that  end,  but  should  not  be  limited 
to  it.  The  simplicity  and  practical  good  sense 
of  its  directions,  the  freedom  of  its  exercises 
from  all  risk,  the  inexpensiveuess  of  the  outfit 
that  is  required,  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
methods  may  be  applied  by  any  judicious  par- 
ent, or  elder  brother  or  sister  of  fair  intelli- 
gence, so  as  to  impart  grace  and  vigor  to  the 
frame,  render  it  no  less  appropriate  and  valu- 
able for  home  and  family  than  for  school  use. 
Unlike  most  advocates  of  systewiatic  phj'sical 
culture,  Mr.  Blaikie  does  not  run  into  unrea- 
sonable extremes  as  to  the  amount  of  time  to 
be  appropriated  to  it,  or  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained bj'  it.  His  aim  is  not  to  train  boys  and 
girls  to  become  or  to  contract  a  taste  for  being 
mere  gymnasts  or  athletes,  but  to  make  them 
erect,  graceful,  vigorous,  and  healthy  men  and 
women,  with  sound  minds  and  sound  bodies, 
at  the  cost  of  a  small  amount  of  time,  period- 
ically and  methodically  devoted,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  other  studies  and  occupations, 
to  the  few  simple  and  easily  executed  exer- 
cises that  he  prescribes.  It  will  need  only  a 
cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Blaikie's  capital 
little  manual  to  convince  any  intelligent  par- 
ent or  teacher  that  his  simple  and  sensible 
lessons  maj^  be  easily  practiced  by  the  young- 
est and  most  delicate  children  and  youths  of 
both  sexes,  with  the  certainty  of  eradicating 
many  physical  habitudes  and  many  acquired 
physical  defects  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
health  and  vigor,  and  of  developing  each  limb, 
and  indeed  every  muscle  of  every  limb,  so  as 
to  insure  the  perfection  of  bodily  grace  and 
strength  to  the  entire  frame. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnston's  relishing  Dul'es- 
horough  Tales  and  other  stories  will  turn  with 
pleasant  anticipations  to  the  more  continu- 
ous novel.  Old  Mark  Langston,^  that  has  just 


■'  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls.  By  William 
Blaikie.  With  Illustrations.  18mo,  pp.  168.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

s  Old  Mark  Langston.  A  Tale  of  Duke's  Creek.  By 
EiCHARD  Malcolm  Johnston.  l8mo,  pp.  338.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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(lowed  Inmi  his  f.icihi  and  «;ouiiil  pen.  Like 
liJH  ionncr  (ales,  Ihis  is  a  story  of  ^vIlat  may 
1m'  tcniicd  Southern  luoviiicial  life.  Its  scene 
is  hii<l  in  and  aroun<l  the  quaint  little  town 
of  J)ukesl)oiou<;h,  in  ()leoi«»ia,  with  which,  and 
i<s  e<iually  (piaint  denizens,  we  liave  jiheady 
been  made  delightfully  familiar  by  his  for- 
nuT  Hketches;  und  it  introduces  us  to  some 
new  and  characteristic  features  of  that  unique 
locality,  and  to  some  new  and  ecjually  charac- 
teristic Kneeimena  of  its  unitiuc  men  and  wo- 
men. The  story  is  not  contined  as  exclusively 
;is  his  fornuu"  tales  to  those  who  might  exclaim, 
with  Hamlet,  "I  am  native  here,  and  to  the 
manner  horn,"  but  a  new  and  exotic  element 
is  introduced,  upon  which  much  of  its  move- 
ment hinges  and  its  interest  centres,  in  the 
form  of  some  new-comers  from  an  adjacent 
Southern  State,  and  even  from  far-oft' Vermont. 
Although  it  is  pervaded  by  a  triple  love  ro- 
mance, in  which  these  new-comers  bear  a 
prominent  and  exciting  part,  and  abounds  in 
engaging  incidents  and  situations,  its  plot  is 
so  complex,  and  the  parts  borne  by  its  actors 
are  so  full  of  entanglement  and  vicissitude,  as 
to  defy  an  outline  or  analysis.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  love  story  is  of  the  heartj^,  down- 
right, and  good  old-fashioned  kind,  thoroughly 
sweet  and  pure,  and  while  verifying  for  the 
ten-thousandth  time  the  old  adage  that  "  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  yet 
most  happy  in  its  denouement.  Spirited  and 
attractive  as  it  is  as  a  love  story,  it  is  not  in 
this,  however,  that  its  greatest  charm  resides. 
Colonel  Johnston  is  essentially  a  humorist,  and 
he  has  the  humorist's  propensity  to  be  on  the 
watch  for,  and  the  humorist's  faculty  for  dis- 
cerning, whatever  is  quaint,  or  odd,  or  w^hini- 
sical,  or  droll,  or  idiosyncratic  in  life  and  char- 
acter, and  for  depicting  it  with  serio-comic 
fidelity  and  a  gusto  that  is  infectious.  The 
novel  is  opulent  in  felicitously  aggravating 
character-drawings;  and  his  long-spun  ver- 
sions of  the  garrulous  colloquies  and  preach- 
ments of  some  of  the  originals  of  his  picture, 
and  of  their  gossipy  babblements  —  under- 
neath all  of  which  there  always  runs  a  vein  of 
fine  morality,  true  delicacy,  and  sound  cora- 
Dion-sense — are  rich  in  irrepressible  fun  and 
perennial  drollery. 


The  anonyraousauthor  of  a  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous tale  entitled  The  Bread -Winners^  discloses 
a  phase  of  American  society  rarely  depicted  in 
American  novels,  and  very  different  from  any 
that  is  described  in  the  natty  performances  of 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Jun.,  and  writers  of  his 
school.  Instead  of  dissecting  the  social  but- 
terflies that  skim  through  the  atmosphere  of 
our  fashionable  watering-places,  or  Hit  here 
and  yon  in  the  air  of  the  Old  World  resorts  so 
much  affected  by  some  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,    leaving   a    mild    and   insipid 


9  The  Bread -^yinners.    A  Social  Study.    18mo,  pp. 
19.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


sensation  in  their  wake  whenjver  th(;ir  wings 
may  lloat  them,  the  author  of  this  si)iri  ted  tale 
has  i>en(!trated  a  (hieper  stratum  of  our  social 
atm()sph(!r(5,  jind  delineates  with  genuine  but 
crude  i)ower  the  creatures  who  there  moil  and 
fume  and  fret  and  conspin;.  TIk;  story  lias 
for  its  suggestive  motive  the  conllict  between 
capital  and  labor  which  is  beginning  to  be 
waged  in  our  country ;  and  some  of  its  most 
impressive  scenes  are  drawn  from  incidents 
connected  with  one  of  the  forms  of  association, 
by  means  of  which  some  agitators  among  the 
working  classes  have  sought  to  throttle  cai>i- 
tal  and  make  it  yield  to  their  demands.  The 
author  gives  a  striking  and  highly  suggestive 
picture,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  vigorous 
character  portraits,  of  the  manner  in  which  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  legitimate  organiza- 
tions of  industrious  and  worthy  artisans,  com- 
bined for  a  lawful  and  laudable  purpose,  may  be 
converted  by  artful  and  evil-minded  agitators 
into  dangerous  malcontents — the  more  danger- 
ous because  organized — and  be  pushed  on  to  the 
commission  of  criminal  and  destructive  or  even 
murderous  acts.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  one  of  our  Western  railway  centres — Buf- 
falo, perhaps,  or  Cleveland  —  and  the  sketch 
which  it  gives  of  an  unsuccessful  strike,  and 
of  the  deeds  of  violence  that  attended  it,  till  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  prophetic  of 
the  dangerous  possibilities  that  may  ripen  into 
eventualities  when  the  masses  shall  have  be- 
come more  wretched,  more  desperate,  more 
perfectly  organized,  and  more  ably  and  more 
resolutely  led.  

The  remaining  novels  and  tales  of  the 
month  that  deserve  especial  mention  for  the 
varied  and  wholesome  entertainment  they  af- 
ford are :  Tlnrlhy  IIaJI,^°  by  W.  E.  Norris ;  Annan 
Water,^^  by  Robert  Buchanan  ;  An  April  Daij,^^ 
by  Philippa  Prittie  Jephson  ;  To  Leeward,^'-'  by 
the  author  of  Mr.  Isaacs  ;  The  Surgeon^s  Stories 
—Times  of  Charles  XIL,'"  by  Z.  Topelius; 
Floyd  Grandon^s  Honor,^^  by  Amanda  M.  Doug- 
las ;  Bound  the  Galley  Fire,^^  by  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell ;  and  The  Mate  of  the  "  DayUght;'  and  Other 
Stories,^''  bv  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 


10  TUrTbyHall.  A  Novel.  By  W.E.  Norris.  "Frank- 
lin Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  114.  New  York  :  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

^^  Annan  Water.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchan- 
an. "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  59.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

12  An  April  Day.  A  Novel.  By  Philippa  Prittie 
Jephson.  "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.33. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  To  Leeward.  By  F.  Marion  CRAwroRD.  16mo, 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary.— Both  Honses  of  Congress  took  a 
holidaj'  recess  from  December  24  until  Janu- 
ary 7.  On  the  day  of  adjournment  Speaker 
Carlisle  announced  the  House  committees. — 
On  January  7  the  House  adopted  the  rules  of 
the  previous  session. — A  bill  appropriating 
$1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  ^vas  passed  by  the  Senate  January 
11,  and  the  House  January  17. — Senator  Ed- 
munds was  re-elected  President  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate  January  14. 

Henry  B.  Payne  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio  January  15.  Judge  E.  K. 
Wilson  was  elected,  January  18,  United  States 
Senator  from  Maryland,  to  succeed  James  B. 
Groome. 

The  LouisianaDemocratic  State  Convention, 
December  20,  renominated  Governor  McEnery. 
The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
decreased  during  the  month  of  December 
$11,743,337.  Since  June  30, 1883,  the  decrease 
has  been  $53,049,483. 

The  number  of  immigrants  landing  at  Cas- 
tle Garden  during  the  year  1833  was  388,342, 
against  454,747  the  previous  year. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  was  organ- 
ized January  1.  Mr.  Titus  Sheard  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  over  Mr.  Frank  Rice, 
Democratic  candidate.  Governor  Cleveland 
in  his  Message  shows  that  the  total  State  debt 
on  September  30  was  $5,978,301  81,  the  reduc- 
tion during  the  year  $407,054  49,  the  avail- 
able surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  $4,249,567  97,  and  that  an  extraordinary 
reduction  in  the  tax  rate  can  be  safely  made 
for  the  coming  year.  The  Governor  believes 
that  the  burdens  of  taxation  could  be  greatly 
lightened  by  placing  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  same  footing,  and  abolishing  all 
deductions  for  debts. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  convened  Jan- 
uary 8.  B.  A.  Vail  was  elected  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Stoney  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Five  men  were  killed  and  eighteen  wound- 
ed in  an  anti-Orange  riot  at  Harbor  Grace, 
Newfoundland,  December  26. 

The  French  forces  captured  Sontay  and  burn- 
ed the  citadel  December  16,  with  a  loss  of  four 
officers  and  seventy-seven  men. 

Hiephema,  King  of  Anam,  abdicated  his 
throne,  and  Kieuphua,  a  lad  of  iifteen,  was 
crowned  his  successor  on  December  2. 

The  Spanish  ministry  resigned  January  17, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  following  new  cab- 
inet was  announced:  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Senor  Cauovas  del  Castillo ;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  J.  de  Elduayen  (Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1880) ;  Finance,  Sefior 
F.  Cos-Gavon  (Minister  of  Finance  in  1880); 
Interior,  Senor  F.  Romero  y  Robledo  (Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  1880) ;  Justice,  Senor  Fran- 


cisco Silvela  (Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1879) ;  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Seiior  Pidal 
y  Mon  ;  War,  General  Qucsada  y  Matheus,  Mar- 
quis de  Miravalles;  Marine,  Admiral  Ante- 
quera ;  Colonies,  Count  Tajada  Valdosera. 

The  Egyptian  ministry  resigned  January  7, 
because  of  the  advice  given  the  Khedive  by 
England  in  relation  to  the  Soudan  rebellion. 

DISASTERS. 

December  16. — Steamer  St.Augustin,  from  Ma- 
nila for  Liverpool,  burned  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

December  18. — Two  more  Gloucester  fishing 
vessels  given  up  as  lost,  with  twenty-two  men. 
This  makes  seventeen  vessels  and  209  lives  lost 
in  the  Gloucester  fisheries  during  the  year. 

December  23. — Fifteen  students  in  a  Jewish 
school  in  Galata,  Turkey,  burned  to  death. 

January  2. — Twenty -five  men  killed  by  a 
collision  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  near 
Toronto,  Canada. 

January  5..— Twenty-six  nuns  and  pupils  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  convent  at  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois, burned  to  death. 

January  11. — Seven  men  killed  and  twelve 
injured  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
Ferfay  coal  mine  at  Arras,  France. 

January  14. — Crew  of  two  hundred  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Huai  Tuen,  from  Shanghai  for  Hong-Kong. 

January  16. — Railway  train  caught  fire  from 
oil  on  the  track,  near  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
and  several  persons  fatally  burned. 

January  16. — Eleven  lives  lost  in  a  coal-pit 
at  Cwmamman,  Wales,  by  the  breaking  of  a 
cage  rope. 

January  18. — Steamer  City  of  Columbus,  from 
Boston  for  Savannah,  wrecked  in  Vineyard 
Sound.     One  hundred  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

December'  22. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  Ralph 
P.  Lowe,  ex-Governor  of  Iowa,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 

December  27. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  Briga- 
dier-General A.  A.  Humphreys,  U.S.A. — In  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  Archbishop  Perche,  aged 
seventy-eight  years. 

December  30. — In  New  York,  George  W.  Lane,, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aged 
sixty-six  years. — In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Joseph 
Longworth,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

January  5. — In  New  York,  Dr.  Edward  Las- 
ker,  member  of  the  German  Parliament,  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year. 

January  8. — In  Calcutta,  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen. 

January  12. — In  St.  Petersburg,  General  Ra- 
tislav  Andrejewitch  Fadejew,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

January  14. — Charles  Delmonico,  of  New 
York,  found  dead  in  a  ravine  near  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  in  his  forty-fourth  year. 


d^Mtor's  Drnuttr. 


IT  is  said  that  those  who  first  sco  tho  light 
in  March  arc  born  wise.  They  need  to  be, 
for  it  is  tho  most  dillieult  month  in  thislatitnde 
to  manage,  and  a  source  of  unalloyed  joy  to  no 
one  except  (he  patent-medicine  man.  Few  peo- 
ple select  the  month  to  be  born  in,  and  nobody 
dies  in  it  willingly.  It  is  put  in  spring  in  de- 
rision, and  would  belong  to  winter  if  everybody 
had  not  by  that  time  had  enough  of  winter. 
We  try  to  turn  away  its  wrath  by  soft  words, 
but  we  never  forget  that  a  great  orator  warned 
us  to  ''  beware  the  ides  of  March." 


We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  every  na- 
tion dislikes  to  be  ''  discovered."  To  suffer 
this  carries  with  it  the  imputation  of  inferior- 
ity. Tiiere  is  always  a  certain  conceit  and 
assumption  in  the  act  of  discovery.  It  says 
that  we  Avlio  make  the  discovery  are  known, 
and  we  condescend  to  introduce  you  into  the 
circle  of  the  world  that  is  known.  Often  the 
discovery  is  nothing  more  than  an  exhibition 
of  the  ignorance  of  those  who  make  it;  but 
this  does  not  trouble  the  discoverers.  The  sub- 
lime conceit  of  the  Greeks  that  all  outside 
their  own  confederacy  was  barbarian  was  not 
disturbed  by  finding  in  Egypt  a  civilization 
older  and  a  refinement  superior  to  their  own. 
The  early  adventurers  and  missionaries  who 
penetrated  China  really  thought  they  were 
introducing  to  the  world  and  its  j)rivileges  a 
land  whose  people  had  been  highly  organized 
thousands  of  years  before  Europe  began  to 
emerge  from  barbarism,  who  had  discovered 
gunpowder,  and  invented  printing,  and  knew 
how  to  make  porcelain.  It  was  China  that 
should  have  discovered  Europe.  The  Parisians 
in  modern  times  are  the  successors  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  possessing  this  patent  right  of  dis- 
covery. There  is  nothing  amusing  to  a  Paris- 
ian in  the  air  with  which  Theophile  Gautier 
crosses  the  barriers  of  his  city  and  sets  out 
into  the  provinces  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  with  heroic  self-sacrifice  pushes  on  into 
the  unknown  land  of  Spain.  The  Parisians 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  Occidental  people  who  are 
absolutely  iudifterent  to  the  pretense  of  out- 
side people  to  discover  Paris,  and  show  no  sen- 
sitiveness to  foreign  oiiinion  of  their  city.  We 
in  America  have  been  a  good  deal  discovered, 
and  ought  to  be  used  to  the  process  by  this 
time.  The  Indians  were  unduly  thin-skinned 
under  it,  and  perhaps  their  successors  have 
inherited  something  of  their  sensitiveness  — 
at  least  that  is  the  impression  in  Europe.  It 
is  exhibited  in  a  dislike  to  be  gazed  at  and 
described  as  something  new  and  wild.  Europe 
was  for  a  long  time  content  with  its  early  im- 
pressions—  vast  forests,  buftaloes,  red  men,  a 
society  of  barbarism  tempered  by  the  bowie- 
knife  and  the  rille.  Unfortunately  for  us,  it 
has  begun  to  be  suspected  in  these  later  days 
that  this  ox)iniou  needs  revisal,  and  the  duty 


is  laid  upon  inquisitive  and  philosoxdiical 
souls  of  rediscovering  America,  of  "inspecting 
its  institutions,"  of  reporting  upon  the  looks 
and  manners  of  its  women — always  a  fruitful 
topic  with  your  true  discoverer — and  of  account- 
ing generally  for  this  American  phenomenon. 
The  English  show  the  most  commendable  zeal 
in  this  duty,  and  enter  upon  it  according  to 
their  lights,  from  the  Trollopes  down  to  the 
Spencers.  They  are  amused,  they  are  grieved, 
they  are  amazed ;  they  praise,  they  admonish, 
they  predict.  But  in  all  this  there  is  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  make  us  known  to  the  world,  and 
to  make  us  a  jiart  of  it,  for  which  we  always 
struggle  to  be  grateful.  What  deeply  wounds 
us,  however,  is  that  when  we  send  over  a  dis- 
coverer, a  Hawthorne  or  an  Emerson,  to  dis- 
cover and  report  on  England,  we  are  met  with 
a  sort  of  well-bred  stare,  as  if  we  are  not  one 
of  the  favored  x^eoples  who  have  any  share  in 
this  patent  right  of  discovering  other  people. 


This  is  the  season  when  the  "yarn"  is  most 
fully  developed  about  the  stove  in  the  country 
bank  and  store.  According  to  the  almanac, 
"  look  out  for  a  long  spell  of  storms  about  this 
time."  It  recalls  to  the  editor  old  "Uncle 
Jim,"  of  Stouingtou,  Connecticut,  who  ought 
to  have  a  whole  Drawer  to  himself,  for  nothing 
short  of  it  could  express  the  easy-going  enlarge- 
ment of  his  mind  in  narratives.  Uncle  Jim 
was  a  retired  sea-captain,  sealer  and  whaler, 
universally  beloved  and  respected  for  his  love- 
ly disposition  and  genuine  good-heartedness, 
not  less  than  for  the  moderation  of  his  state- 
ments and  the  truthful  candor  of  his  narra- 
tions. Travellers  in  dsiys  gone  by  who  used  to 
wait  at  Stouingtou  in  the  railway  offices  for 
the  New  York  boat  remember  him  well,  and 
owe  him  gratitude  for  making  the  waiting 
hours  short  with  his  child-like  experiences. 
His  manner  was  always  calm,  he  never  much 
raised  his  voice,  or  used  any  emphasis  or 
expletives,  but  won  the  hearer  to  belief  by 
his  simple,  unexaggerated  manner  of  speech. 
It  w^as  delightful  to  the  habitu6s  to  draw  Uncle 
Jim  out  for  the  benefit  of  new-comers.  A 
hundred  of  his  stories  are  remembered,  but  the 
Drawer  recalls  one  at  this  moment  which  seems 
to  commend  itself  by  its  entire  moderation.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  Yale  professors,  who 
devoted  himself  to  ethnological  studies,  was 
interested  in  the  Patagonians,  and  very  much 
desired  information  as  to  the  alleged  gigantic 
stature  of  the  race.  A  scientific  friend,  who 
knew  the  Stouingtou  romancer,  told  the  pro- 
fessor that  he  could  no  doubt  get  valuable  in- 
formation from  Uncle  Jim,  a  captain  w^ho  was 
familiar  with  all  the  region  about  Cape  Horn. 
And  the  professor,  without  any  hint  of  Uncle 
Jim's  real  ability,  eagerly  accomi^anied  his 
friend  to  make  tho  visit.  Uncle  Jim  was  found 
in  one  of  his  usual  haunts,  and  something  like 
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the  following   etliuological   couversaiion   en- 
sued :  • 

Professor.  **  Tbertell  me.  Captain  Penning- 
ton, that  you  have  been  a  good  deal  in  Pata- 
gonia." 

UxCLE  Jim.  ••  Made  thirty  or  lorry  voyages 
there,  sir."" 

Professor.  ••  Aud  I  suppose  you  know  some- 
thing about  the  Patagonians  and  their  habits?"' 

Uncle  Jlni.  ••  Know  all  about  'em.  sir.  Know 
the  Patagonians.  sir.  all  of  *em.  as  well  as  I 
know  the  Stonington  folks." 

Professor.  ••!  wanted  to  ask  you.  captain, 
about  the  size  of  the  Patagonians — whether 
they  are  giants,  as  travellers  have  reported." 

Uncle  Jim.  ••  Xo.  sir."  shaking  his  head  slow- 
ly, and  speaking  with  the  modest  tone  of  in- 
dilierence — "no.  sir.  they  are  not."  [It  was 
quite  iirobable  that  the  captain  never  had 
heard  the  suggestion  before.]  *'  The  height  of 
the  Patagonians.  sir.  is  just  five  feet  nine  inches 
and  a  half." 

Professor.  "How  did  you  ascertain  this 
fact,  captain  ?" 

Uncle  Jim.  "Measured  ^em,  sir — measured 
'em.  One  day.  when  the  mate  and  I  were 
ashore  down  there.  I  called  up  a  lot  of  the 
Patagonians.  and  the  mate  and  I  measured 
about  live  hundred  of  them,  and  every  one  of 
"em  measured  five  feet  nine  inches  aud  a  half: 
no  more,  no  less.  Every  man.  woman,  and  child 
measured  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half — 
that's  their  exact  height." 

Professor.  "  That's  very  interesting.  But, 
captain,  don't  you  suppose  there  were  giants 
there  long  ago,  in  the  former  generations  ?  All 
the  travellers  say  so." 

Uncle  Jim.  "  Xot  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  sir — 
not  a  word.  Td  heard  that  story,  and  I  thought 
Fd  settle  it.  I  satisfied  myself  there  was  no- 
thing in  it." 

Professor.  "  But  how  could  you  know  that 
they  used  not  to  l»e  giants  ?  What  evidence 
could  you  get  f  Mightn't  the  former  race  have 
been  giants?" 

Uncle  Jim.  "  Impossible,  sir — impossible." 

Professor.  "  How  did  you  satisty  yourself?'^ 

Uncle  Jim.  "Dug  'em  up.  sir — dug  *em  up." 
speaking  with  more  than  usual  moderation. 
"  I'd  heard  that  yarn.  The  next  voyage.  I  took 
the  bo'sen  and  went  ashore,  aud  we  dug  up 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  old  Patagonians. 
and  measured  "em.  They  all  measured  exactly 
five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half:  no  dinerence 
in  'em — men.  women,  aud  all  ages  just  the  same. 
Five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half  is  the  natural 
height  of  a  Patagonian.  They've  always  been 
just  that.  Xot  a  word  of  truth  in  the  stories 
about  giants,  sir."    

A  different  sort  of  sai'or  was  one  who  had 
a  terrible  habit  of  profane  swearing.  Having 
undergone  the  experience  of  a  protracted  meet- 
ing, he  became  in  many  things  a  new  man : 
but  it  was  sometimes  difiicult  to  prevent,  says 
onr  narrator,  the  old  A-dam  breaking  out.    One 


day  one  of  his  shipmates  let  a  block  fall,  which 

j  unfortunately  came  down  upon  the  j^i  corn  of 

1  the   regenerate   mariner.      Human   nature   is 

weak,  especially  when  come  at  through  one's 

corns,  and  dancing  with  pain,  while  he  hopped 

about    holding    his    toe.    he    looked    up    and 

screamed.  "God — bless  you,  my  man  I  —  you 

I  knou-  what  I  mean  !" 

j      A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
;  esi>ecia]ly  of  foreign  languages.     Jones  is  very 
j  fond  of  sticking  in  bits  of  French  prigged 
j  from  Ouida's  novels,  and  the  other  day,  when 
Brown  chafied  him   about    a   showy -lookiu«>" 
young  lady  he  was  seen  walking  down  Broad- 
way with,  he  made  answer:  "Haw.  haw,  dear 
boy,  that  was  only  ma  cuisint:.  " 


There  was  some  levity  excited  not  long 
ago  in  a  Western  college  over  the  conduct  ui 
a  Mr.  Bland.  This  young  gentleman,  who  was 
j  very  attentive  to  his  schoolmates  of  the  gentler 
,  sex.  was  also  of  a  very  devotional  turn  of  mind, 
and  always  attended  all  the  religious  services, 
when  they  did  not.  it  was  observed,  interfere 
with  his  numerous  engngements  with  young 
ladies.  Thursday  evenii.g  the  regular  college 
prayer-meeting  was  held,  but  Bland  tisually 
had  an  unavoidable  en_:agement  with  some 
pretty  girl  or  other,  and  seldom  got  out  to 
meeting. 

But  one  Thursday  the  y.^ung  lady  with  whom 
he  had  an  engagement,  for  some  reasou.  sent 
him  word  she  could  not  see  him :  and  haviiig 
asked  the  next  x^retty  girl  of  his  acquaintance 
that  he  met  if  he  might  spend  the  evening 
with  her.  and  had  his  req:iest  negatived  on  ac- 
count of  a  previous  engr.gement.  and  having 
'  made  calls  on  several  other  young  lady  friends 
I  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  only  to  find 
j  them  out.  he  linally  wended  his  way  to  the 

prayer-meeting. 
I  The  leader  noticed  his  unusual  i^resence 
there,  and  called  on  him  to  lead  in  prayer. 
Young  Bland  xiromptly  responded :  but.  like 
too  many  others  when  they  pray  publicly,  he 
hardly  noticed  what  he  was  saying,  and  com- 
menced more  truthfully  than  he  intended : 
"Dear  Lord,  we  come  to  Thee  because  we 
have  no  place  e'.se  to  go." 


George  Washls'Gton  Xolly.  called  by  com- 
mon consent  Brother  Xolly.  died  in  Ashland. 
Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  December,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  For  fifty-eight 
years  he  had  served  as  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
was  a  friend  to  the  black  man  as  well  as  to  his 
white  brother.  In  1S41.  when  Dr.  Mafiett  cre- 
ated such  a  revival  of  i-eligion  in  Virginia, 
Brother  Xolly  was  his  great  admirer  and  hum- 
ble co-worker.  There  was  an  immense  crowd 
one  night  in  the  old  African  Church  in  Rich- 
mond— then  used  on  great  occasions  by  the 
white  people,  on  account  of  its  size  and  con- 
venience. In  his  exhortation.  Dr.  Mafiett 
i  beiiired  his  hearers  not  to  leave  tlie  church 
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until  v.H'h  simw  r  had  nqx'iitcd,  and  said  :  *'  My 
fri«»ijdH,  would  that  I  possessed  souui  nu'aus  of 
detaining  you  within  tlieso  walls  until  these 
feidde  words  could  toucdi  your  hearts!"  A 
voiee  was  heard  far  down  the  crowdiMl  chureli : 
''Keep  on  talking-.  Brother  Mjitfi^t.  There's 
only  oiK^  door,  ami  I'll  sec  that  no  sinner 
l)uti;;es  till  you  ;;ive  the  word  ;  for  I'll  bite  his 
lu'el  with  my  mouth."  And  Brother  Nolly 
stretched  himself  across  the  threshold,  his  eyes 
^lariuL;-  and  his  arms  folded,  but  ready  for  ac- 
tion. 

lie  had  a  very  [)retty  dnn<j:hter,  jNIary,  Avho 
was  fonder  of  pretty  thin<j;s  than  the  «;ood  Bap- 
tists thou<;ht  proper.  One  morning  Brother 
Nolly  was  oratin<^  in  the  barn  in  Ashlaud  wliieh 
served  on  Sundays  for  the  ]3aptist  mceting- 
Iiouse.  His  text  was  the  frivolities  of  young 
folks,  and  their  devotion  to  the  foreign  aid  of 
ornament. 

"Now  look  at  my  daughter  Mary,"  he  said, 
in  the  middle  of  his  sermon;  "there  she  sits 
with  those  large  bundles  of  redllowers  on  her 
bonnet,  thinking  more  of  them,  I  reckon,  than 
she  does  of  the  torment  which  red  flowers  and 
ornaments  lead  to." 

One  Sunday  there  was  a  stir  during  prayers. 
Miss  Mariii  Smith  (great -granddaughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall),  a  young  Episcopalian, 
who  lived  across  the  road,  liad  failed  to  notice 
her  little  dog,  that  had  sneaked  to  church,  and 
lay  hidden  under  the  bench  upon  which  Miss 
Maria  was  seated.  To  Brother  Nolly's  pro- 
longed "Amen,  good  Lord!"  the  little  dog 
howled  a  mournful  repl3\  Brother  Nolly 
stopped  praying.  "  Richmond,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing his  oldest  son,  "  is  that  your  puppy  ?" 

"No,  father,"  answered  the  abashed  youth; 
"it  is  Miss  Maria  Smith's  terrier." 

"Kiehmond,  chuck  that  Episcopalian  dog 
right  out  of  the  back  door." 

Richmond  rose,  obeyed,  aud-the  prayer  pro- 
ceeded.   

WiiEX  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  was  pub- 
lished, many  Methodists  regarded  his  way  of 
treating  them  and  their  i^eculiar  sentiments  as 
far  from  correct,  or  even  appreciative.  But 
the  keenest  criticism,  and  one  of  the  best  criti- 
cisms ever  made,  too,  was  that  of  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  who  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
book  in  words  applied  to  the  author:  "Sir, 
thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well 
is  deep." 

Lord  and  Lady  S ,  on  taking  possession 

of  an  Irish  estate,  were  much  annoyed  by  the 
persistently  urged  claims  upon  their  charity 
of  their  poorest  tenants.  One  old  woman  es- 
pecially seemed  to  meet  them  at  everj-  turn, 
and  poured  out  her  woes  in  the  most  flowing 
and  eloquent  periods.  There  was  no  escaping 
lier  or  silencing  her.  At  last,  in  some  softened 
mood,  they  encountered  her,  and  after  some 


talk  Lord  S promis(;d  to  send  h(;r  a  pound 

of  tobacco,  and  his  wife>  agreed  to  add  a  i)Ound 
of  tea.  This  thc^y  either  n<'glected  or  forgot 
to  do,  and  learning  meanwhile  that  she  was 
the  most  impudent  and  least  deserving  of  beg- 
gars, lost  all  interest  in  her,  and  managed  to 
avoid  her  for  some  time.  However,  one  day 
she  outwitted  them,  and  managcrd  to  get  an 
audience  in  a  narrow  lane.  After  saluting 
them,  she  said:  "  Oi  had  a  drame  last  night. 
Oi  (lram«!d  my  lady's  ladyshi{>  sint  me  a  pound 
av  the  best  black  fay,  and  that  my  lord's  lord- 
shij)  set  it  otf  wid  a  pound  av  terl)acky." 

"  li'm  !  Tut,  tut,  ni}'  good  woman,  don't  you 
know  that  dreams  go  by  contraries  always  ?" 
grunted  out  my  lord,  determined  not  to  be  wou 
over. 

"  It's  roiglit  ye  always  are!"  exclaimed  she. 
"Thin  it's  my  lord's  lordship  that  '11  be  afther 
sindin'  me  the  pound  av  tay,  and  my  lady's 
ladyship  that  '11  be  sure  to  add  the  pound  av 
terbacky  " — a  ready  answer,  which  so  amused 
them  that  she  got  both  the  coveted  luxuries 
next  day. 

This  curious  epitaph  is  saitl  to  he  on  a  monu- 
ment in  some  European  cathedral.  AVhether 
there  or  not,  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  old 
puzzle : 

O  quid  tu£e 

be  est  bias 

ra  ra  ra 

es  et  in 

ram  ram  ram 
it 

In  the  third  and  fifth  lines  sj'llaldes  are  repeat- 
ed three  times.  The  Latin  reader  will  require 
no  further  aid  in  deciphering  it,  and  reading 
thus : 

O  superbe  quid  superest  tuee  superbiaa 

Terra  es,  et  iu  terram  ibis. 


The  anecdote  in  the  Decemher  Drawer  illus- 
trating the  colored  hrother's  idea  of  the  difler- 
ence  hetween  meir.n  and  tuum  reminds  a  reader 
of  a  conversation  on  the  same  topic  with  an 
old  acquaintance,  Uncle  S3'. 

"  Did  you  ever  find  anything  of  value.  Uncle 
Sy  ?"  I  asked,  after  telling  him  about  finding  a 
pearl  ring  that  morning. 

"  Yeh,  sah  ;  I  foun'  a  ]}\\s  once,  wid  ten  dol- 
lars iu  it." 

"Did  you?  Well,  what  did  you  do  with  it 
— you  didn't  keep  it,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yeh,  sah  ;  I  did  dat  berry  ting.  I's  strict- 
ly honest;  I  wouldn't  take  no  man's  pus.  I 
lef  it  where  he  could  git  it;  hut  I  took  de 
money  out  fust.  Y"ou  see,  he  done  los'  de  money 
— 'twarn't  his'n  no  mo'.  I  done  fin'  it ;  it  was 
my  money  den.  But  de  jjms  was  his'n,  'n'  long 
as  I  live  I  ain't  gwine  to  take  no  man's  pus." 


It  is  a  common  saying  in  newspaper  offices 
that  the  best  and  brightest  expressions  of 
the  editors  don't  get  into  the  jiapers.  Here 
is   a  sample.      One  of  the  most  i)opular  of 
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Washington  correspondents  lias  a  "fat  of- 
fice" apart  from  bis.  galary  as  regular  corre- 
spondent of  a  leading  Philadelphia  paper. 
Owing  to  this,  perh{  ps,  the  r.  c.  is  rather  lazy 
at  times,  and  neglects  to  send  on  his  letter, 
thongli  he  draws  his  pay  all  the  same.  Not 
long  ago  the  home  office  received  a  telegram 
toward  the  end  of  the  Tveek.  It  read:  "No 
time  to  "write  letter.     Send  check." 

When  the  able  managing  editor  received 
this,  he  sent  the  following  reply  :  "No  time  to 
"write  check.     Send  letter."     It  came. 


"A  LITTLE  MORE  TEMPESTUOUS,  POMPEY." 
Shoutly  before  the  war  a  young  man  of 
means  who  lived  in  npper  Georgia  became  fill- 
ed -with  the  idea  that  he  must  travel ;  so  he 
"went  to  Savannah.  Here  he  met  a  party  of 
friends  going  to  Florida,  with  whom  he  took 
shipping,  and  after  si^ending  a  day  or  so  in 
Jacksonville  he  returned  to  Georgia  and  his 
native  village. 

Here  he  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  man  bored 
with  the  world,  astonished  the  simple  folks 
about  him  with  his  wide-spread  experience  of 
everything,  but  especially  of  the  sea.  He  still 
more  impressed  his  near  neighbors  for  several 
nights  after  his  return  with  the  latter  part  of 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge  by  making  his 
body-servant  throw  bucket  after  bucket  of 
water  against  that  side  of  the  house  njion 
which  his  room  was  situated,  and  whenever 
the  water-throwing  became  less  energetic,  call- 
ing in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across 
the  road,  and  for  a  couple  of  blocks  down  and 
up  the  street,  "A  little  more  tempestuous, 
Pompey — a  little  more  tempestuous."  Where- 
upon Pompey  would  empty  his  pail  with  still 
greater  violence  against  the  house  and  the 
window  of  his  master's  room.  He  explained 
to  those  of  his  neighbors  who  were  anxious  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  keeping  them  awake 
all  night  that  he  had  become  so  used  to  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  ship's  side 
that  he  could  not  sleep  until  he  had  recourse 
to  Pompey  and  the  water  pail. 


"WARN'T  DOING  NUTTING  'TALL  TO  'EM." 
'Member  de  time  when  dem  Yankee  gun- 
boats was  lying  roun'  Charleston  Harbor  like 
bees  at  hiving-time?  Oh,  you  warn't  down 
here  den.  Well,  dere  was  dem  big  gun-boat, 
an'  we  boy  was  sent  down  to  trow  up  dem 
breastwork  on  James  Island.  AVe  hadn't  mor'n 
got  sot  to  work  good,  an'  warn't  paying  no 
manner  ob  'tention  to  dem  gun-boats,  nor  do- 
ing nutting  'tall  to  dem  Yankees,  when  all  ob  a 
sudden'  bam!  here  come  a  debil  ob  a  big  shell 
right  down  on  de  ground  'fore  us,  an'  dat  shell 
ain't  got  time  to  air  itself  'fore  here  come  an- 
oder,  an'  anoder,  bam,  bam,  baming  all  roun' 
dar! 

"Eh,'ra,boys,"  I  sez,  "I's  guing  to  dust  from 
dese  quarters,  dis  berry  minute  ;  dem  Yankees 
trying  fur  git  up  a  'sturbance  wid  we,  an'  de 


first  ting  we  know  we's  guing  to  find  oursebs 
in  de  guard-house."  Jist  den  I  hear  anoder 
shell  coming  whizzing  'long,  so  I  lit  out  wid- 
out  having  any  furder  talking,  an'  dem  boy 
come  right  'long  side  ob  me,  till  we  stop  in  de 
big  yard  to  home,  an'  see  Marsa  John  coming 
cross  it;  den  we  stood  still,  heiry  still  indeed, 
because  him  'gin  to  swear  like  rain  in  April, 
an'  want  to  know  mighty  'tickler  what  we 
come  home  for,  'fore  de  dinner  horn  blow. 

First  I  Stan'  on  one  foot,  den  I  stan'  on  t'od- 
er,  den  I  rub  my  sides  down,  an'  den  I  sez, 
"  Well,  Marsa  John,  dem  Yankee  try  fur  git  up 
a  'sturbance  wid  w^e,  when  we  warn't  doing 
nutting  'tall  to  'em;  we  'ain't  got  no  manner 
ob  'jections  in  de  worl'  to  dem  trying  how  fur 
dem  can  trow  dem  debil  ob  a  big  shell,  but  we 
ain't  guing  fur  stan'  up  fur  dem  to  make  marks 
ob,  specially  when  we  warn't  doing  nutting 
'tall  to  'em,  an'  dat's  de  Lord's  trufe,  sir,"  I  sez. 

Wid  dat  Marsa  John  jist  turn  ofl:'  on  him 
heel,  an'  go  into  de  big  house  laughing  like 
somfing  tickle  him  berry  much.  But  I  ain't 
see  nutting  ticklesome  in  folks  trowing  shell 
roun'  in  dat  loose  way,  an'  trying  to  git  wp  a 
'sturbance  wid  peox)le  what  ain't  doing  nutting 
'tall  to  'em  :  do  you,  missus  ? 


WORTH  A  LICKING. 

Some  years  ago,  in  Georgia,  that  band  of 
Christians  known  as  Ascensionists  were  hav- 
ing a  grand  revival.  One  day  when  the  meet- 
ing was  in  full  force  a  storm  came  up,  and  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  out  hunting  with 
his  servant  took  refuge  in  the  church  door. 
Being  curious  to  see  the  service,  the  two  hunt- 
ers crept  up  into  the  gallery,  and  there  hid  in 
a  place  where  they  could  observe  without  be- 
ing observed. 

"  Come,  Lord,  come  ;  our  robes  are  ready. 
Come,  Lord,  come,"  cried  the  preacher,  while 
all  present  gave  a  loud  "Amen." 

"Marsa  Gabe,"  whispered  CufFy,  lifting  his 
hunting-horn  to  his  mouth,  "let  me  gib  dem 
jist  one  toot." 

"  Put  that  horn  down,  or  I'll  break  your 
head,"  replied  the  master,  in  a  whisper. 

The  horn  dropped  by  Cuffy's  side,  and  again 
the  minister  cried:  "Come,  Lord,  come ;  we  are 
all  ready  for  Thy  coming.     Come,  Lord,  come." 

"  Do,  Marsa  Gabe — do  jist  lemme  gib  'em  jist 
one  little  toot,"  pleaded  Cuffy,  wetting  his  lijis 
and  raising  the  horn. 

"  If  you  don't  drop  that  horn,  Cuffy,  I'll  whip 
you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,"  whispered 
the  exasperated  master. 

"Blow,  Gabriel,  blow;  we  are  read^^  for  His 
coming.  Blow,  Gabriel,  blow,"  pleaded  the 
minister. 

Cuffy  could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation, 
and  sent  a  wild  peal  ringing  from  end  to  end 
of  the  church ;  but  long  before  its  last  echo 
died  away  his  master  and  himself  were  the 
only  occupants  of  the  building. 

"  I's  ready  fur  de  licking,  Marsa  Gabe,"  said. 
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Cully,  Nliowiii^  every  tooMi  in  liis  licad,  "  for  I 
'clan^  (<>  j;r;n'iou,s  it's  \V()rr  two  lickiii;^H  to  8(M5 
do  way  coiimioii  I'lirm  catllc  kin  «j:it  oImt  (1(5 
ground  uid  skcaicd'SccnsionistH  behind  dcni." 


THE  SILVEIi-WEUDINO  GUEST. 

(IN  THE  eilAUACTKU  OP  A   CIUJSTY  OLD  BACIIELOn.) 

Now  that  I've  com(\  I  wonder  why ; 

1  fear  I'm  somewhat  out  of  place  here; 
For.  spile  of  all  that  I  eau  try, 

Mhu!  is  the  one  uaeheerful  face  here; 
Eaeh  other  wears  a  happy  smile, 

And  all  seem  mutually  delif?hted ; 
I  stand  apart,  and  all  the  while 

Just  wonder  why  I  was  invited. 

They'll  think,  perhaps,  'tis  envy  or 

Kejrret  that  makes  me  dumb  and  crusty; 
They'll  say,  "The  poor  old  bachelor, 

He's  grown  so  very  dull  and  musty, 
No  beanunjr  {glance,  no  social  art, 

Nor  strain  of  lively  music  flowing, 
Can  warm  the  thing  he  calls  his  heart, 

Or  set  his  languid  blood  a-glowing." 

Regret  ?    Well,  if  the  truth  were  shown, 

That  man  could  hardly  be  called  human 
Who  at  some  moment  has  not  known 

The  tenderness  evoked  by  woman ; 
And  sometimes—    But  what  folly  this. 

One's  spooney  boyhood  to  remember ! 
What's  worth  a  thirty-year-cold  kiss. 

Or  dream  of  May-time  in  December? 

What  ails  my  glasses?— inisty?    Pshaw  i 
This  waking  up  of  slumbering  feeling, 

'Tis  like  a  January  thaw. 
That's  followed  by  a  worse  congealing. 

I  feel  the  ice  about  my  heart 
Begin  to  melt  a  bit  and  soften. 

And  frozen  buds  of  memory  start- 
Thank  Heaven,  it  doesn't  fool  me  often  I 

And  yet,  my  friends,  I'm  not  so  cold, 

So  dead  to  pleasurable  sensations. 
That  I  could  bring  me  to  withhold 

My  dumb  but  warm  congratulations. 
'Tis  not  my  way  to  gush  in  speech. 

My  thoughts  through  wordy  phrases  spreading 
But  in  my  heart  wish  joy  to  each 

Upon  your  happy  Silver  Wedding. 

Long  be  your  days  upon  the  earth. 

By  fortune  neither  spoiled  nor  sated  I 
Bright  burn  the  fires  upon  your  hearth 

(The  phrase  is  good,  though  antiquated) ! 
I  drink  your  health— and  beg  to  say 

How  greatly  I  shall  be  delighted 
If  to  your  Golden-Wedding  day 

The  grim  old  bachelor's  invited  I      g,  g^  Q^ 


A  POOR  Irisliman  wlio  lay  dying  in  one  of 
the  Cork  hospitals  during  the  small-pox  epi- 
demic some  winters  .ago,  expressed  a  wish  to 
return  from  his  previous  perverseuess,  and  to 
receive  the  last  sacrament.  The  wish  was 
readily  complied  with,  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  an  amusing  expedient.  The 
priest,  fearing  the  contagion,  determined  to 
administer  the  absolution  from  outside  a  high 
window  near  the  sick  man's  bed,  to  wliicli  emi- 
nence he  mounted  by  means  of  a  long  ladder, 
and  thus  performed  the  last  offices  without  in- 


curring much  personal  risk.  'J'hcn  he  gav(i  the 
(lying  man  his  blessing,  and  bade  him  think  ho 
had  taken  the  sacrament.  , 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  Pat  did  not  die, 
but  liv(Ml  to  repent  of  his  hasty  conversion  to 
his  old  faith. 

When  the  time  came  for  paying  the  tithes, 
Pat  was  loath  enough  to  betake  himself  to  the 
priest. 

"How  much  is  it  ?"  said  Pat. 

"  Ten  shillings,"  said  the  ])riest. 

"  Is  that  enough  ?"  asked  Pat,  holding  up 
the  coin. 

The  priest  nodded  assent. 

"Well,  then,  think  ye've  taken  it." 


A  VERY  charming  foreign  actress,  who  has 
not  been  fortunate  in  her  marriage,  was  at 
Washington  not  long  ago,  and  meeting  an  old 
friend,  made  sundry  in(j[uiries  concerning  the 
welfare  of  their  connnon  acquaintances. 

"How  ees  Af  asked  the  actress. 

"  A  ?     Oh,  he  died  about  a  year  ago." 

"  And  how  ees  B  ?" 

"B?  Why, didn't  you  know?  He  has  been 
dead  these  three  years." 

"Has  he,  eendeed ?  And  zat  good  C,  how 
ees  he  ?" 

"  Poor  C  !     He  died  last  month." 

"Ah!"  said  the  lady,  sadly,  "eferybody  dies 
— eferybody  dies — except" — with  deex^er  mel- 
ancholy— "mine  huspand!" 


The  advantage  of  early  religious  training 
appeared  in  the  case  of  a  wild  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  divine  in  Detroit,  at  col- 
lege, who,  invited  by  friends  of  his  father  to 
tea,  was  dismayed  by  a  request  to  say  grace. 
He  managed  to  stammer  out,  "  Lord,  open 
thou  our  lips,  and  our  mouths  shall  show  forth 
thy  praise."  

The  following  reminiscences  of  a  popular 
song  will  interest  those  with  whom  it  is  popu- 
lar : 

David  Bates,  the  author  of  the  poem  "  Speak 
Gently,"  was  a  Philadelphia  broker.  He  was 
styled  by  the  Board  of  Brokers — it  was  their 
custom  to  nickname  each  other — "  Old  Mortal- 
ity." Prominent  literary  men  of  the  day  fre- 
quented his  office  on  Third  Street. 

None  of  his  other  numerous  poems  obtained 
the  popularity  of  "  Speak  Gently."  This  was 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  was 
called  out  by  a  trivial  circumstance.  He  was 
writing  at  his  desk,  and  his  wife  was  sewing 
in  the  same  room,  while  his  son  and  a  little 
playmate  were  having  a  regular  romp.  The 
uproar  they  created  greatly  disturbed  the  good 
lady,  and  she  requested  them  to  be  quieter. 
They  subsided  for  a  few^  moments,  but  soon 
there  was  as  much  commotion  as  before,  and 
she  reproved  them  again,  but  the  noise  con- 
tinued. Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  in 
no  gentle  tone,  said,"  I'll  teach  you  to  be  quiet !" 
and  both  the  boys  would  have  had  boxed  ears, 
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"but  they  riislied  for  the  door,  and  were  out  of 
sight  before  she  coiilcl  reach  them. 

"  Speak  gently,  wife — speak  geutly,"  said  Mr. 
Bates,  and  turning  again  to  his  desk,  took  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  wrote  the  poem  that 
hears  tliis  title.  At  the  supper  table  that 
evening  he  handed  it  to  his  wife.  She  glanced 
at  the  title,  and  thinking  it  a  second  reproof, 
said  she  did  not  want  to  see  it,  and  gave  it 
back  to  him  without  reading.  The  next  day, 
at  his  office,  one  of  his  literary  friends  coming 
in,  he  showed  it  to  him. 

"  This  is  a  good  thing.  Bates,"  said  his  friend ; 
"you  should  have  it  published."  And  acting 
on  the  suggestion,  he  sent  it  with  a  note  to 
L.  A.  Godey,  editor  of  Godeffs  Magazine.  In  a 
few  days  he  received  a  check  from  Mr.  Gode^^ 
for  one  hundred  dollars,  with  a  note  compli- 
menting the  poem.  Mr.  Bates  looked  at  the 
check  with  amazement,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well, 
this  is  the  biggest  one  hundred  dollars  I  ever 
saw!"  He  kept  it  locked  up  in  his  desk  for 
some  time,  and  would  occasionall}"  take  it  out 
and  look  at  it. 

The  poem  hns  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  is  greatly  admired  by  foreign- 
ers, especially  by  the  cultured  Brazilian  Em- 
peror. When  Eev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  the  cele- 
brated American  missionary,  was  in  Brazil,  he 
visited  Dom  Pedro.  During  the  call  the  Em- 
peror said,  '^  I  have  something  to  show  you, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  who 
the  author  is,"  and  led  the  way  into  his  pri- 
vate library.  One  of  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  room  was  a  large  tablet  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  on  which  was  the 
poem,  "Speak  Gently,"  in  both  the  English 
and  Portuguese  languages. 

"Do  you  know  who  wrote  this?"  asked  Dom 
Pedro. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Fletcher;  "the  writer 
was  formerly  a  fellow-townsman  of  mine,  Mr. 
David  Bates." 

"  I  consider  it,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  the  most 
beautiful  poem  of  auj  language  I  ever  read. 
I  require  all  the  members  of  my  household  to 
memorize  it,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  follow 
its  teachings." 

Upon  Mr.  Fletcher's  return  home  the  Emper- 
or sent  by  him  a  complimentary  letter  to  the 
author.  

Rachel  E.  Salisbury,  of  Catskill,NewYork, 
sends  us  the  following  statement,  correcting 
an  erroneous  local  tradition  which  found  its 
way  into  an  article  on  Catskill  in  this  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1883 : 

"  The  writer  of  the  article,  in  speaking  of  the 
old  stone  house  built  by  Francis  Salisbury  in 
1705,  says, '  After  his  occupancy  there  lived  in 
it  a  person  of  strange  and  arbitrary  temper, 
who  so  ill-used  a  slave,' etc.,  and  finishes  this 
most  improbable  tale  by  saying  that  'one  old 
lady  told  her  that  when  a  child  she  lived  in 
terror  of  that  peaceful  spot  where  the  Salis- 
bury house  standS;  firmly  believing  that  its 


ghostly  occupant,  with  a  halter  about  his 
shrivelled  neck,  might  appear  at  any  time.' 
Catskill  is  an  old  Dutch  town,  and  x>ossibly 
rather  slow.  It  is  too  bad  that  my  hand  should 
be  the  one  to  ruthlessly  blot  out  the  only 
choice  bit  of  sensationalism  that  can  be  found 
in  the  'annals  of  our  quiet  neighborhood.' 
Nevertheless,  respect  for  my  kindred  compels 
me  to  do  so.  It  puzzles  me  somewhat  to  un- 
derstand how  that  dear  old  lady  could  be  so 
mistaken  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  that  ghost. 
She  was  looking  in  the  wrong  place  for  him. 
That  peaceful  spot  was  not  his  home.  He  re- 
sided in  a  stone  house  (still  standing)  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill,  Avhich  was  built  by  his  father, 
Francis  Salisbury,  in  1720.  He  did  not  live  in 
'gloomy  seclusion.'  His  large  house  was  oft- 
en thronged  with  guests,  and  he  was  noted  for 
his  generous  hospitality.  A  band  of  those  In- 
dians which  the  writer  speaks  of  came  back 
summer  after  summer  and  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  Catskill  Creek,  wiiich  ran  below 
the  back  of  his  house.  He  gave  them  their 
corn  and  milk,  and  when  they  behaved  well 
allowed  them  to  come  up  to  the  house  and  sell 
their  baskets  to  his  guests.  The  truth  of  that 
story  is  simply  this.  Colonel  William  Salis- 
bury was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  as  New  York  was  then 
a  Slave  State  (or  rather  colon3^,as  this  occurred 
before  the  Eevolution),  he  was  also  a  large 
slave  owner.  Among  these  slaves  was  a  white 
girl  who  had  been  sold  to  him  by  her  parents. 
They  were  immigrants  from  thePalatinate.  She 
was  a  vicious,  troublesome  girl,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  running  awaj^,  and  staying  for  days  at 
a  time  with  a  low,  degraded  family  living  just 
beyond  the  borders  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  estate. 
Usually  she  would  return  when  sent  for,  but 
on  this  occasion  she  refused  to  come  back  at 
all.  So,  mounting  his  horse,  he  went  after  her 
himself.  Persuasions  and  commands  were 
alike  useless  ;  she  was  determined  to  stay,  and 
he  just  as  determined  that  she  should  re- 
turn home.  He  procured  a  long  rope,  one  end 
of  which  he  fastened  around  her  Avaist,  and 
making  a  slip-knot  on  the  other  end,  through 
which  he  passed  his  hand,  he  sprang  into  the 
saddle  and  slowly  started  for  home.  She,  of 
course,  had  to  follow.  When  about  half-way 
there,  she  suddenly  resolved  to  go  no  farther, 
and  commenced  pulling  the  rope.  The  horse 
was  young  and  fiery  ;  this  startled  him,  and 
he,  giving  a  sudden  spring,  caused  her  to  fall 
against  his  feet.  Mr.  Salisbury,  seeing  that  his 
horse  was  becoming  unmanageable,  endeavor- 
ed to  extricate  his  hand  from  the  rope.  While 
attempting  to  do  so  he  was  thrown,  with  one  foot 
caught  in  the  stirrup.  The  horse  dashed  along 
at  a  maddening  pace,  dragging  both  master 
and  servant  with  him.  The  girl  was  killed, 
and  Mr.  Salisbury  very  badly  injured.  When 
sufficiently  recovered,  instead  of  the  courts  ar- 
raigning him  for  justice,  he  compelled  the  courts 
to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly.  He  was  honor- 
ably acquitted." 
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IlIOPE  it  will  not  take  away  the  read- 
er's interest  in  our  adventures  if  I  state 
at  the  outset  that  we  were  married  lovers. 
It  did  not  lessen  their  interest  to  ourselves, 
especially  as  our  acquaintance  had  beg:un 
and  continued  hitherto  under  the  difficul- 
ties which  European  etiquette  imposes; 
and  as  to  our  marria<^e,  it  seemed  that  we 
must  be  very  important  personages  indeed 
if  we  could  judge  by  the  number  of  docu- 
ments and  ceremonies  necessary  for  the 
legal  union  of  two  Americans  in  Italy. 
So  when,  one  bright  spring  afternoon,  we 
knew  that  the  last  paper  had  been  signed 
and  the  last  word  spoken,  the  romance  of 
the  aft'air,  which  had  been  greatly  obscured 
by  the  tormenting  formalities  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  resumed  its  sway;  and  as  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  train  for  Florence, 
with  Rome  fast  fading  behind  us,  even 
the  mournful  Campagna  seemed  to  have 
put  on  a  holiday  aspect  in  our  behalf. 

We  lingered  day  after  day  in  the  City 
of  Flowers,  never  so  beautiful  as  in  the 
month  of  May;  and  then,  knowing  that 
the  fine  season  for  Venice-was  fast  pass- 
ing, w^e  resolved  to  go  thither  without 
yielding  to  an 3^  temptations  on  the  way. 
On  tlie  evening  before  our  departure,  Iioav- 
ever,  Emmeline,  who  had  been  intently 
studying  Baedeker,  announced  that  she 
had  always  so  wanted  to  see  Verona,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  Scaligers,  and  Ju- 
liet's tomb.  "It  would  only  take  a  day," 
she  urged,  "and  you  know  we  are  not 
coming  back  that  way  from  Venice." 
Hereupon  I  drew  out  of  my  pocket  a  lit- 
tle battered  volume,  and  handed  it  to  her 
without  a  word.  It  was  the  Romeo  e 
Giulietta  of  Luigi  Da  Porta,  the  novel 
which,  in  its  English  rendering,  was  the 
foundation  of  Shakespeare's  play.  I  had 
found  it  at  a  book- vender's  stall  that  after- 
noon, and  having  often  amused  myself 
with  the  quaint  poetical  version  wdiicli  is 


prefixed  to  some  old  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, as  well  as  the  extracts  given  in  other 
editions,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  original. 
Our  eyes  met,  we  both  laughed,  and  the 
day  at  Verona  was  resolved  upon.  Em- 
meline seized  upon  the  little  book  as  a 
treasure,  and  we  passed  the  evening  in 
looking  it  through  together.  If  the  cu- 
rious reader  has  not  already  seen  it,  he 
may  enjoy  a  fe^v  tidbits  from  our  reading. 

The  foundation  facts  of  this  "story  of 
woe"  are  related  by  Girolamo  della  Corte 
in  his  History  of  Verona  as  having  real- 
ly occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Da  Porta's  romance  w^as 
written  about  1520,  and  soon  afterward 
another  on  the  same  subject  by  Matteo 
Bandello  appeared.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
the  more  finished  in  the  style  of  narrative, 
but  Da  Porta's  rugged  simplicity  and 
straightforward,  uncommenting  way  of 
telling  the  story  is  infinitely  more  pictur- 
esque. He  says  that  while  serving  as  a 
soldier  in  Friuli  he  heard  this  tale  from  a 
Veronese  companion  in  arms,  and  thought 
it  worthy  to  be  written  down,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  "most  beautiful  and  graceful 
Madonna  Lucina  Savorguana,"  in  order 
that,  though  he  knows  her  to  be  the  dis- 
creetest  among  beautiful  women,  she  may 
by  perusing  this  story  see  more  clearly  to 
what  risks  and  what  fatal  expedients  and 
cruel  deaths  miserable  and  forlorn  lovers 
are  often  brought  by  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions. 

The  first  meeting  of  Pomeo  and  Juliet 
at  Capulet's  house  is  thus  told  by  Da  Por- 
ta: "Juliet  observed  the  youthful  Romeo 
among  the  guests,  and  his  beauty  pene- 
trated her  heart  so  deeply  that  at  the  first 
encounter  of  their  eyes  she  was  beside 
herself."  After  midnight,  when  the  end 
of  the  fete  approached,  the  torch  dance  be- 
gan, in  which  all,  standing  in  a  circle, 
take  hold  of  hands,  and  by  chance  (or  de- 
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sign)  Romeo  fouud  himself  next  to  Jtiliet. 
^vho  had  ou  the  other  side  of  her  a  youth 
named  Marciiccio  Guercio.  whose  hands 
were  always  cold,  no  less  in  July  than  in 
January.  Romeo  having*  taken  Juliet's 
iiand  in  his  own.  she  said,  being  doubt- 
less desirous  to  open  a  conversation, 
"Blessed  be  your  coming  here  to  me, 
Mister  Romeo '."     To  which  the  astonish- 


ed youth,  who  had  already  perceived  her 
admiring  glances,  replied,  "Why  do  you 
call  my  coming  blessed  ?"  And  she  an- 
swered. "I  call  it  so  because  at  least  you 
will  keep  this  left  hand  warm,  for  Mar- 
cuccio  is  freezing  the  right  one."'  Then, 
taking  heart,  the  youth  exclaimed.  ''If  I 
warm  your  hand  with  mine,  you  make 
mv  heart  burn  with  voiir  beauteous  eves." 
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Tlio  lady  smiled,  and  after  paiisiiijr  a  short 
tinu'  thill  sIm'  nii-ht  ii<»t  he  seen  talkiiij^ 
too  constaiitly  with  liiiii,  went  on,  "I 
swear  to  you,  lI»un«M),  hy  my  faith,  that 
there  is  not  a  njai«l«'n  In^re  who  seems  to 


'' Yes/' said  KmiiK'iine.  "and  the  Ital- 
ian damsels  tlo  just  so  to  this  day.  They 
will  continue  to  makci  love;  in  all  secret 
ways  till  they  are  allowed  to  meet  younj^ 
men   openly  and  naturally.      How  I  do 


TOMB    OF    CAN'    SIGNORIO. 


me  to  compare  with  you  for  beauty.''  To 
which  the  love-struck  Romeo  made  reply, 
"Such  as  I  am,  if  it  do  not  displease  you, 
I  will  be  the  faithful  slave  of  your  loveli- 
ness.'' 

"Henceforward."  goes  on  the  simple 
tale,  "these  two,  being  equally  enamored, 
and  bearing  each  other's  name  and  image 
in  their  hearts,  began  to  look  for  each 
other,  now  in  church,  now  at  the  window, 
neither  being  content  without  the  sight  of 
the  other." 


hate  to  see  them  peering  out  behind  the 
lifted  blinds  as  if  they  were  prisoners  I 
And  really  they  are  so,  for  they  can  nev- 
er go  out  unattended.  Their  minds  and 
their  bodies  suffer  for  want  of  liberty; 
they  lack  natural  and  moral  fresh  air." 

"There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  that  question."  I  remarked,  judi- 
cially. "You  must  take  into  account  the 
Southern  temperament." 

''I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  the  South- 
ern temperament, "retorted  Emmeline.    ' '  I 
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the  customs  of  less  classic 
lands  as  to  love-making.  Jt 
is  a  good  deal  niore  comfort- 
able for  both  parties  to  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  a  cozy  parlor 
than  to  be  catching  cold  by 
out-of-door  talks  at  midnight, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unplea- 
sant possibilities  of  dogs  and 
daggers  belonging  to  infuri- 
ated relations." 

"Romeo  does  seem 
to  have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  with  the  wintry 
winds  in  his  watches 
before  Juliet's  house. 
How  the  tramonfana 
mUvSt  have  made  his 
teeth  chatter  as  he  told 
his  love!" 

Da  Porta  does  not 
make  the  balcony 
scenes  take  place  in  a 
garden,  as  does  Shake- 
speare, but  on  the 
street  side  of  the  Cap- 
ulets'  palace.  * '  One 
evening,''  he  says, 
"when  a  heavy  snow 
was  falling.  Romeo 
came  to  the  accus- 
tomed spot,  and  said  to 
his  lady.  '  Why  do  you 
compel  me  to  sufPer  so  ?  Have  you  no  pity 
upon  me,  that  you  make  me  stay  here  all 
night  in  such  weatlier.  and  in  the  street  ?'  " 
Juliet  then  assures  him  of  her  pity  for  his 


STATUE    OF    CAN    GRANDE. 


think  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  these  wo- 
men to  attribute  their  seclusion  to  that 
cause.  I  believe  it  is  because  the  parents 
are  too  indolent  to  educate  the  consciences 
of  their  daughters,  and  so  they  shut  them 
up  in  convents  till  they  are  of  an  age  to 
be  married,  and  usually  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  they  can.  Just  hear  what  Da 
Porta  makes  Mrs.  Capulet  say  to  her  hus- 
band, to  urge  him  to  find  a  proper  parti 
for  Juliet :  "  Our  daughter  was  eighteen 
years  old  last  St.  Euphemia's  Day,  and 
women  after  that  age  rather  lose  than 
gain  in  attractiveness.  Besides,  they  are 
not  a  kind  of  merchandise  ichich  it  is 
icell  to  keep  long  on  hand.' '' 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  must    say  I  prefer 


sufferings,  and  tells  him  that  tliere  is  only 
one  way  to  put  an  end  to  them.  If  it 
please  him  to  make  her  his 


lawful  wife, 
she  will  follow  him  whithersoever  he  will. 
"That  is  what  I  desire,"  says  Romeo; 
"and,  oh  I  that  it  might  be  done  at  once  I" 
' '  Very  well, "  replies  Juliet :  ' "  but  your  pro- 
mise must  be  spoken  before  Friar  Lau- 
rence, my  confessor." 

In  Da  Porta's  novel  the  nurse  is  not 
privy  to  the  design  of  her  young  mistress, 
and  only  remembers,  after  the  latter  is 
found  apparently  dead,  that  slie  had  de- 
clared she  would  never  be  given  in  mar- 
I'iage  against  her  Avill.  In  the  catas- 
trophe also  Shakespeare  follows  Brooke's 
translation,  which  was  evidently  from 
Bandello,  in  making  Romeo  die  before 
Juliet  awakes.  Indeed,  there  is  no  proof 
that  Shakespeare  ever  saw  either  Da  Porta's 
or  Bandello's  novel.  Da  Porta's  makes 
Juliet  awaken  in  the  embraces  of  a  dving 
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lover,  and  tliey  inouni  to^^elluM-  over  their 
piti'ous  case.  ]^)ineo  entreats  Juliet  to 
live  and  be  eoinfortcnl.  She  answers:  "If 
\<>u  (lie  oil  account  of  my  t'ei^-ncd  decease, 
what  oii.ulit  I  to  do  on  account  of  yours 
wliicli  is  not  feifr»ied  ?"  And  when  Ro- 
meo was  dead,  and  tln^  dawn  heo-an  to  ap- 


not  l)(^  able  to  ke(^[)  us  lonj^er  asunder/ 
And  having  thus  said,  overcome  by  lier 
fjS-rejit  woe,  and  the  loss  of  h(!r  d(^ar  lov(?^ 
beinj;'  resolvcHl  not  to  live  without  him, 
she  held  her  breath  for  a  lonj^  time,  and 
then  violently  expellinj^  it,  with  a  great 
cry  she  fell  dead  upon   Romeo's    body." 


COURT    OF   THE    TOWN-HALL. 


pear.  Friar  Laurence  asked  the  maiden 
what  she  was  going  to  do.  '"I  will  die 
here,'  she  replied;  and  turning-  toward 
the  prostrate  form  of  her  lover,  having 
closed  his  eyes,  and  bathed  his  cold  visage 
with  her  tears,  she  cried  out,  '  What  have 
I  to  do  in  life  without  thee,  O  my  love  ? 
And  what  remains  for  me  but  to  follow 
thee  in  death?  Naught,  surely;  for  as 
death  alone  has  parted  us,  so  death  shall 


Brooke's  ending  is  certainly  more  dra- 
matic, and  one  wonders  how  a  man  who 
wrote  such  prosaic  verses  could  have 
been  clever  enough  to  improve  the  plot. 

"Was  Brooke's  poem  really  so  poor  ?" 
asked  Emmeline.  ' '  Can  you  repeat  any- 
thing from  it  ?" 

' '  I  know  that  when  I  was  a  boy  it  made 
me  laugh  as  much  as  Shakespeare's  made 
me  want  to  cry.      There  were  some  droll 
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lines  about  Friar  Laurence,  for  whom 
Brooke  seems  to  have  had  a  weakness. 
He  calls  him  '  that  good  barefooted  fryer. ' 
And  I  remember  tliis  about  his  edifying" 
end.  that  he 

'"went  into  a  hermitage 
Two  miles  from  Yeron  Towne,  where  he  in  prayers 

past  forth  liis  age. 
Till  that  from  earth  to  heaven  his  heavenlve  sprite 

did  five. 
Five  years  he  lived  an  hermite,  and  an  hermite  did 

he  dye.'  " 

Night  had  fallen  when  we  reached 
Yerona,  and  as  we  rattled  through  the 
streets  to  the  hotel  our  fii^st  impi^essions 
justified  at  least  a  part  of  Taine's  descrip- 
tion :  "  triste  ville  provinciate,  pavee  de 
petits  cailloux,  negligee.'' 

We  were  i)ainf ully  aware  of  the  cobble- 
stones before  we  had  gone  a  hundred  yards. 
The  streets  of  Nantucket  may  give  one  a 
slight  idea  of  the  pavements  of  Yerona. 
Another  part  of  this  sentence  was  soon  to 
be  brought  to  our  minds. 

Somebody  had  recommended  the  Colom- 
ba  d"  Oro  as  the  best  place  for  us  to  stop  at. 


The  hotels  of  Yerona  have  a  very  bad  rep- 
utation, and  it  may  be  that  our  friend  had 
not  sent  us  to  the  worst :  if  so,  we  are  sor- 
ry for  those  who  go  to  the  others,  for  the 
Colomba  d'  Oro  was  certainly  poor  enough. 
The  staircase  promised  well,  with  its  strip 
of  carpet  and  border  of  plants:  but,  ar- 
rived at  our  room,  we  found  that  one  win- 
dow was  broken,  and  the  other  would  not 
shut.  Y'e  looked  at  a  second  room,  which 
was  irreproachable  as  to  the  windows,  but 
the  door  had  no  fastening.  A  third  over- 
looked the  stable-yard,  and  Emmeline  has 
a  mania  for  pure  air.  Finally  we  went 
back  to  the  broken- windowed  room,  where 
we  might  at  least  expect  nothing  worse 
than  a  cold  in  the  head.  I  will  not  speak 
of  our  dinner:  it  was  beneath  criticism. 
In  order  not  to  get  hungry  again  we  went 
to  sleep  early,  and  not  in  a  very  enthusi- 
astic frame  of  mind  as  to  Yerona.  The 
morning,  however,  brought  renewed  cour- 
age, to  which  doubtless  the  really  delicious 
Yerona  rolls  Cnot  made  at  the  Colomba 
d'  Oro)  contributed.  AYe  sent  for  a  car- 
riage, and  directed  the  driver  to  take  us 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  Tor  Delia 
Scalas,  old  lords  of  Yerona),  passing  by  the 
Arena,  which  we  intended  to  examine  lat- 
er in  the  day.  As  we  emerged  from  the 
narrow  street  into  the  spacious  Piazza  Yit- 
torio  Emanuele,  there  came  to  us  both  one 
of  those  genuine  surprises  with  which,  in 
these  days  of  guide-books  and  photographs, 
the  traveller  is  seldom  favored.  But  no- 
thing which  we  had  read  or  seen  of  the 
Yerona  amphitheatre  had  at  all  prepared 
us  for  the  reality,  nor  am  I  vain  enough 
to  suppose  that  I  can  convey  to  the  reader 
much  idea  of  it  or  of  the  imx^ression  it  made 
upon  us,  who,  coming  from  the  shadow  of 
the  Coliseum,  and  having  judged  of  this 
lesser  marvel  mainly  by  its  recorded  di- 
mensions, had  anticipated  it  least  of  all 
the  sights  of  Yerona.  ^Yas  it  perhaj^s 
that  the  brightness  of  the  spring  morning, 
the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  sunshine  which 
gilded  every  other  object,  but  fell  power- 
less against  this  dark  ruin,  increased  its 
grandeur  and  significance  by  contrast  ? 
Its  position,  too,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  among  modern  buildings  and  the 
stir  of  modern  life,  makes  it  seem  to  look 
down  upon  its  surroundings  with  a  sort  of 
grim  sarcasm,  being  stronger  in  its  decay 
than  these  flimsy  constructions  in  their 
prime ;  and  it  appears,  by  comparison  with 
these,  grander  and  higher  than  it  really 
is.       We   drove   slowly  around,  resisting 
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'•  If  I  had  oil 
Ix'i-  X'croiia  hy, 
he  ^lad  llial   \\«' 

\\'(>  went  oil 


llic  nilrcalics  of  a  ciccroiic  lo  ciilcr,  liav- 
iii;^^  !i  soi't  of  salisfaclioii  in  iiof  seeing-  jit 
<)iic(»  all  llic  wonders  of  lliis  iiiairiiilicciit 
sliMictiirc. 

I  \'  I  his  one  view  lo  rcnuMii- 

'  said  l^]ninu'liii(',  "  I  should 

cainc." 

to  the  lonil)s  of  llic  Sc.'ili- 
U(M's,  ill  an  iiudosuro  adjoinin*;-  tliii  (Mnircli 
of  Sanla  Maria  Antica.  'I'lios(^  of  the  an- 
ricnl  j)rin('(»s  of  that  liousc^  aro  plain  and 
solid  as  tluMi'  li  v<'s  wei'e  storn  ;  hut  on  those 
of  Can  Grande,  of  Can  Sif^Jiorio,  and  Can 
Ahistino  II.  is  lavislied  all  the  wealth  of 
fourteenth-century  decoration,  and  they 
|)i'es(Mit  a  cliaos  of  intricate  beanties  which 
l)i^\vihiers rather  than  satisfies  the  eye.  We 
comforted  ourselves  by  referring*  to  Taine 
a«^'ain,  and  (inding  that  he  likens  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Can  Signorio  to  "the  ter- 
minal ornament  of  a  goldsmith's  toy." 

Turnino-  to  the  Piazza  dei  Signori,  we 
looked  long"  at  the  beautiful  Palazza  del 
Consiglio,  an  excellent  specimen  of  fif- 
teenth-century architecture,  and  admired 
the  picturesque  court  of  the  Town-hall. 
We  gazed  w4th  still  more  interest  at  the 
brick  tower  which  Dante  once  inhabited, 
and  at  his  statue  in  the  square,  which  sur- 
prises one  by  seeming  not  unworthy  of  its 


places anion^'-  such  surroundings,  and  finely 
contrasts  witii  that  oin^  r)f  th(5  sann;  date 
(IS()5)  whi(;h  (lisgrac(^s  Flonjnce  in  the 
Piazza  Sant>a  (Jroce.  It  is  th(i  work  of  a 
Veronese  sculptor,  the  Chevalier  Zannoni. 
W(^  I'ambled  into  tin;  Piazza  d(d  Erbe, 
whicdi  is  th(^  inarket-))la('e,  and  where  tlie 
tniihc  was  going  on  in  the  old,  noisy, 
Italian  fashion,  undei*  big  uinbi'ellas  and 
rustic  booths,  wliih^  the  i)i(;tures((ue  old 
houses  all  about  it  seenuid  fast  asleep 
and  deaf  to  all  the  clamor.  Then  we 
drove  to  the  Cathedral,  and  would  gladly 
have  spent  hours  in  this  fine  old  build- 
ing, with  its  lovely  Titian,  and  exquisite- 
ly wrought  marbles;  and  we  lingered 
to  examine  the  still  more  ancient  facade 
and  beautiful  xwrtal,  until  the  striking 
of  the  clock  i^eminded  us  that  our  day 
in  Verona  was  fast  passing,  and  that  we 
must  content  ourselves  this  time  with 
mere  glimpses  of  what  we  longed  to  study 
at  leisure.  Getting  into  the  carriage 
again,  the  driver,  with  that  easy  familiar- 
ity which  characterizes  his  class,  said, 
"Of  course  the  signori  sposi  will  want 
to  see  the  house  of  Juliet?"  Now  we 
had  been  specially  careful  to  avoid  be- 
traying our  newness  to  the  married  state, 
or  at  least  we  thousrht  we  had.      We  es- 
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chewed  fine  clothes,  fresh  g-loves,  and 
terms  of  endearment,  and  we  supposed 
that  we  appeared  like  a  couple  long-  past 
the  honey-moon.  But  it  was  evidently  all 
in  vain  on  this  occasion,  and  this  rogue  had 
divined  our  tender  secret.  I  answered  him 
that  if  it  was  near  at  hand  we  mig-ht  as  well 
take  the  house  of  Juliet  in  our  way.  Aft- 
er a  few  minutes  of  jolting-,  in  the  meanest 
street  we  had  yet  passed  tln^ough,  we  sud- 
denly came  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  driver 
turned  to  me  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip, 
and  an  "  Ecco,  signorir  "What  is  it  ?" 
I  asked,  unable  to  imagine  any  cause  for 
stopping-  in  such  a  place,  "ia  casa  di 
Giulietta,  signoriy  And  sure  enough, 
let  into  the  wall  of  a  tall  narrow  house 
was  a  tablet  with  this  inscription  : 

QUESTE  FURONO  LE  CASE 

DEI  CAPULETI 

ONDE  USCI  LA  GIULIETTA 

PER  CUI 

TANTO  PIANSERO  I  CUORI  GENTILI 

E  T  POETI  CAXTAROXO.* 

*  "These   were  the  mansions   of  the  Capulets, 

where  lived  Juliet,  whose  fate  has  been  lamented 

by  so  many  gentle  hearts,  and  sung  by  so  many 
poets." 


Close  above  the  tablet  hung  a  sign- 
board signifying  that  the  present  designa- 
tion of  the  house  was  the  Osteria  del  Cap- 
pello.  In  short,  the  palace  where  the  noble 
of  Verona  once  feasted  his  friends,  was  now 
a  tavern  of  the  humblest  sort,  where  re- 
freshments for  man  and  beast  were  sold, 
not  given.  And,  as  if  this  was  not  enough 
to  destroy  the  charm,  from  the  windows 
and  from  Juliet's  balcony  there  depended 
long  lines  of  wet  garments  of  every  shape 
and  hue,  and  a  vile-tongued  parrot  scream- 
ed at  us  from  his  perch  in  her  window. 
I  looked  round  at  Emmeline.  Disgust  was 
expressed  in  every  line  of  her  face.  "Let 
us  go  on,"  she  cried.  "  AVas  there  ever 
anything  so  disgraceful  ?  To  acknowledge 
that  to  be  the  house  of  Juliet,  and  yet  to 
let  it  be  defaced  in  such  a  way!  They 
reproach  us  Americans  for  pulling  down 
historic  houses,  but  I  think  it  is  worse  still 
to  desecrate  them." 

''La  tomba  di  Giuliettaf^  suggested 
the  driver,  breaking  in  upon  my  wife's 
indignant  protest  with  his  complacent 
smile. 

"I  have  half  a  mind  not  to  iro  to  see 
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it,"  said   Kiimicrmc.      ''1  doiVt  want  all 

niv  i(l>';ils  dcsl  roy^'d." 

"••Oil,  well/'  I   answiMHul,  "a.   liousc   for 
the  i\r:\d  cAix'i  !)«'  livalcd  (luilc  so  l)adly  as 


incdine,  to  wlioui  this  dictiini,  delivered 
witli  con(id(!nee,  ai)|)('ar('d  unanswerable. 
So  we  went  to  seek  .)uli(d's  tonil). 

We  drove  a  l()n'^  lon*^  way,  and  finally 
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a  house  for  the  living.  At  the  worst  there 
can  only  be  picturesque  ruin  or  common- 
place restoration." 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  ruin,"  sighed  Em- 


stopped  before  the  door  of  a  marble-work- 
er's shop,  where  our  guide  invited  us  to 
alight.  We  w^ere  somewhat  astonished, 
but   concluded    that   the  proper  way  of 
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access  was  for  some  reason  temporarily 
closed.  Tlie  master  of  the  shop,  whom 
we  x)olitely  begged  to  excuse  us.  assured 
us  that  it  was  all  right,  and  rang  a  bell, 
which  was  answered  by  a  smiling  lass, 
who  seemed  to  be  quite  accustomed  to  let- 
ting Tisitoi*s  in  that  way.  She  led  us 
through  a  long  corridor  into  what  appear- 
ed to  be.  and  in  reality  was.  a  kitchen- 
garden.  We  i^assed  under  a  vine-covered 
trellis,  and  then  out  among  the  cabbages 
and  artichokes,  till  we  reached  a  corner 
of  the  garden  where  was  an  arcade  of 
very  recent  construction,  built  against  the 
wall  of  an  old  Franciscan  convent.      In 


this  arcade,  upon  a  stone  base,  stood 
a  long.  oi>en.  stone  tix)ugh.  which  the 
girl  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  object  of 
our  visit.  It  looked  exactly  lik:e  the 
troughs  or  vats  which  Italian  washer- 
women use.  and  such  doubtless  had 
l>een  its  humble  employment  till  it 
was  called  upon  to  play  a  more  dis- 
tinguished role.  A  cicerone  who 
had  now  come  up  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  smilingly  that  he  did  not 
guarantee  this  to  be  the  original 
tomb,  but  it  was  no  doubt  like  it.  and 
it  was  certain  that  Friar  Laurence 
had  dwelt  in  the  adjoining  convent. 
Indeed,  when  one  remembei^s  what 
a  rage  there  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  for  necklaces  and 
bracelets  made  from  Juliet's  tomb, 
one  may  well  believe  that  the  ori- 
ginal sarcophagus,  if  it  existed  then, 
which  is  not  probable,  would  long 
ago  have  been  demolished  bit  by  bit 
by  relic-huntei*s.  Tlie  Duchess  Marie 
Louise  of  Parma  had  a  whole  parure 
made  of  it.  and  even  gentlemen  of  a 
romantic  turn  wore  the  stone  set  in 
rings. 

The  cicerone  called  our  attention 
to  sevei^l  withei^d  lx>uquets  which 
hung  alx)ve  the  tomb,  the  offering  of 
credulous  x^ilgrims.  and  related  how. 
not  long  befoi^.  one  such  i  an  Inglese. 
he  was  careful  to  specify  i  had  spent 
two  hours  meditating  and  weeping 
beside  the  tomb. 

AVe.  however,  did  not  weep  or  lin- 
ger. I  am  ashamed  to  say  we 
laughed :  for  so  will  disap]^x)intment 
sometimes  resolve  itself.  TTe  went 
back  through  the  kitchen-garden,  and 
Emmeline  somewhat  hesitatingly  ac- 
cepted a  rose  as  a  souvenir.  This,  at 
least,  was  fresh  and  real.  Such  i*oses 
'  Juliet  wore  in  her  hair,  and  Romeo  flung 
up  to  her  lattice. 

'■  Whither  next  ?"*  I  asked  my  wife,  as 
we  emerged  from  the  marble  -  worker's 
shop,  after  duly  feeing  everybody  con- 
cerned in  the  farce  of  showing  Juliet's 
tomb. 

"Let  us  go  home  and  lunch."  was  her 
decided  answer.  * "  I  have  had  enough  of 
romance-hunting  for  this  morning." 
'  The  true  romance,  however,  came  to  us. 
as  usual,  when  and  wherc  we  least  expect- 
ed it.  Having  somewhat  recovered  from 
our  morning's  disappointments,  and  from 
the  additional  one  which  our  lunch  afford- 
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ed  us,  wn  sjillit'd  foHli  Jifruin,  and  finding" 
tlu*  sjinic  coaclnnan  lyin<4"  in  wjiii  for  us, 
we  told  liini  to  take  us  to  San  Zono,  the 
oldest  of  t  he  V(M*oik'S(^  cinn-clies.  It  stands 
at  tlie  noj'th western  end  of  tlie  city,  in  a 
soMiewlial    desolate    S])ot,   hut    tlierc   is    a 


sio-ns  with  a  sort  of  har))aric  j^randeur  of 
(*onee])tion.  We  wainh'red  into  tlie  little 
disused  eemctery  to  ohtain  the  hest  view 
of  the  c'hureh  and  campanile.  Standinj^ 
in  this  little  inclosure,  with  the  ^ray  old 
church  towering  above  us,  and  at  our  feet 
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majesty  about  it  that  conquers  all  the 
meanness  of  its  surroundings.  Dating 
from  the  tenth  century,  and  probably  be- 
gun much  earlier,  there  is  about  it,  as 
Taine  says,  ' '  something  of  the  air  of  a  Ro- 
man basilica  put  to  Christian  uses."  Its 
simple  and  graceful  lines  give  a  sort  of- 
relief,  in  contrast  to  the  elaborate  monu- 
ments of  later  periods  of  architecture,  and 
the  singular  form  of  the  interior  is  a  sur- 
prise not  ungrateful  to  the  eye.  You  de- 
scend into  the  nave  by  several  steps,  and 
thence  other  flights  lead  downward  to  the 
crypt  and  upward  to  the  choir.  Frescoes, 
nearly  obliterated,  add  to  the  antique  as- 
pect of  the  church.  The  columns  have 
strange  capitals,  of  lions,  serpents,  and 
dogs,  and  among  the  arabesques  is  one 
representing  two  cocks  carrying  a  fox  sus- 
pended from  a  pole.  A  great  porphyry 
vase  over  six  feet  in  diameter  stands  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance.  The  doors  are 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  curi- 
ous old  edifice  ;  they  are  covered  with 
plates  of  brass  wrought  in  grotesque  de- 


the  ancient  tombstone  whose  modern  in- 
scription asserts  it  to  be  that  of  Pepin,  son 
of  Charlemagne,  we  listened  to  the  chant- 
ing of  the  priests  within,  and  the  twitter- 
ing of  the  swallows  around  the  bell  tower. 
It  was  a  spot  to  dream  in,  and  penetrated 
by  the  peacefulness  and  sombre  beauty 
of  the  place,  we  were  loath  to  break  the 
spell. 

We  had  had  repeated  glimpses  of  the 
river  which  divides  Verona  into  two  un- 
equal sections.  It  makes  two  great  bends 
in  passing  through  the  city,  so  that  one 
comes  upon  it  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  and  the  sound  of  its  waters  con- 
tinually meets  the  ear.  For  the  Adige  is 
no  creeping,  turbid  stream,  like  the  Arno 
or  the  Tiber,  but  comes  rushing  down 
from  Alpine  glaciers,  not  having  yet  lost 
their  color  or  forgotten  the  habits  of  a 
mountain  torrent.  It  is  spanned  by  five 
bridges,  two  of  them  of  remarkably  pic- 
turesque construction,  and  from  some  of 
them,  especialh^  from  the  Ponte  Nuovo, 
very  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  city 
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and  its  surroundings,  with  the  famous 
fortifications  on  tlie  hills  above  the  left 
bank.  On  this  side  of  the  river  are  the 
Giusti  Gardens,  with  their  enormous  cy- 
presses (some  of  them  said  to  be  five  hun- 
dred years  old),  their  formal  melancholy 
alleys,  and  magnificent  view.  But  the  de- 
clining sun  warned  us  that  if  we  would 
spend  our  last  daylight  hour  in  the  Arena 
we  must  hasten  thither.  On  our  way  we 
passed  under  the  beautiful  arch  of  Gal- 
lienus,  on  which  the  inscription  is  still 
legible,  and  were  tempted  frequently  to 
pause  before  the  splendid  palaces,  interest- 
ing both  historically  and  architecturally, 
which  Verona  boasts.  Some  of  the  best 
work  of  Verona's  great  architect,  San- 
micheli,  was  done  in  his  native  city. 

Verona  was  growing  upon  us  at  every 
moment.  We  had  not  found  what  we 
expected,  but  much  more  and  better. 
Here  a  facade  and  there  a  wonderful 
church  door  detained  us.  The  Palazzo 
Gran  Guardia,  which  in  our  fascination 
with  the  Arena  itself  we  had  scarcely  no- 
ticed in  the  morning,  now  attracted  our 
attention  as  we  entered  the  Piazza  Vitto- 
rio  Emanuele.  It  is  a  vast  building,  with 
a  fine  tower  and  archway.  When  we 
reached  the  Arena  it  was  nearly  sunset. 
We  passed  in  under  the  heavy  archway 


of  one  of  the  ancient  cells,  already  dark- 
ening with  the  coming  night,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  grass-grown  amphitheatre 
large  enough  to  contain  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  persons.  All  around  this  great 
oval  space  rise  tiers  of  stone  seats,  and  be- 
hind these,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
were  the  cells  for  the  martyi^s  and  cages 
for  the  wild  beasts,  the  bronze  doors  of 
which  have  long  since  disappeared.  On 
the  ground  tier  there  are  seventy-two  ar- 
cades, which  were  until  lately  rented  by 
.the  city  to  dealers  in  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise. At  last,  however,  this  degradation 
of  a  magnificent  monument  has  been  pro- 
hibited, and  the  arcades  are  once  more 
empty  and  silent.  The  great  blocks  of 
rose-color,  orange,  and  white  Verona  mar- 
ble of  which  the  arena  is  built  are  of 
course  blackened  by  time,  but  wherever 
the  stone  is  newly  broken  the  original 
tints  appear  in  the  loveliest  variations  of 
color.  These  blocks  are  put  together 
without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind. 
On  the  top  the  wall  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  broad,  and  quite  overgrown  with 
grass  and  flowers.  Daisies  and  wind- 
flowers  spring  out  of  every  crevice,  and 
bright  little  lizards  dart  about  among 
them,  or  sun  themselves  on  the  stones. 
Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  to  lie 
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thoro  on  iho  soft  turf  and  ^a/c  ni  ilio  ou- 
<'liaJilin<r  laiHlscajX',  of  wliicli  every  i)arl 
recMlls  soiiM^  ancient  or  niodern  event  of 
interest.  To  tlic  nortli,  the  snowy  AlpiiK^ 
siminiits  wei-e  «i-Io\viii.i;'  in  i\\v.  sunset  li<>"lit. 
That  sharp  peak  is  (liiusa,  and  just  un- 
(h'nieatli  it  iMius  tlic  l)oun(hiry  lino  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austria.  Avhioli  every 
Italian  h)no's  to  pusli  furllier  away.  To 
\\\c  west,  only  about  len  miles  distant,  the 
situation  of  Oastoza  is  discernible;  and  a 
little  to  the  southward  lies  Villafranca, 
also  of  bitter  memory  to  the  Italian  heart. 
The  view  to  the  south  stretches  off  over 
the  f(M'tile  phiins  of  Mantua,  which  city 
seems  sinkin<i:  into  its  marshy  bed,  and 
one  of  those  little  hamlets  near  by  is  Pie- 
tole,  the  ancient  Andes,  the  birth-place  of 
Viro-il.  Villao-es,  each  with  its  tall  cam- 
panile in  the  midst,  dot  the  plains;  vine- 
yards and  orchards  inclose  the  villag-es, 
and  bands  of  mist  mark  the  water-courses 
that  hold  the  secret  of  this  fruitful  land. 


Kai-  in  1h(^  southeast  a  dim  line  hardly 
distin^uishabhi  from  a  cloud  dfifinc^s  the 
(rhain  of  the;  A])(^nnin(!S.  Cominj^  back  to 
th(^  am])hitheati'e  its(.'If,  oik;  may  picture 
the  condjats  which  took  jjlace  there  in  an- 
cient times,  and  find,  as  I  did,  a  relief  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  cruelties  in 
thinkinf^  of  the  splendid  ovation  lu^re 
given  to  the  ruler  of  United  Italy,  when, 
in  3800,  this  great  space  was  iilled  to  ov(ir- 
flow^ng  to  greet  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
how  Garibaldi  had  here  been  welcomed 
w^itli  hardly  inferior  enthusiasm.  Such 
triumphs  of  popular  feeling  gave  a  new 
baptism  to  these  old  relics  of  barbarism 
and  superstition.  While  we  thought  of 
these  things,  and  gave  a  strangers'  bless- 
ing to  the  Italy  we  had  learned  to  love, 
the  short  twilight  faded  away,  and  the 
mists  came  creeping  up  around  us. 

An  hour  later  we  were  whirling 
through  the  moon -lit  country  toward 
Venice. 
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As  birds  soar  high 
In  the  charmed  sky. 
And  far  from  earth  exulting  fly. 
My  love  to  you. 
Which  is  old  and  new, 
Wings  away  through  the  gray  and 
Of  wintrv  skies  between  us  two. 
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Both  new  and  old 

Is  this  love  I  fold 
Deep  and  safe  away  from  the  cold. 

Not  old,  you  say  ! 

Dear  heart,  each  day, 
Though  skies  be  blue,  though  skies  be  gray, 
Older  it  grows,  yet  new  alway. 


MOUND  OF  ALYATTES  AND  LAKE  OF  GYGES. 
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.UID  Croesi  regia  Sardis  ?  "  What  of 
Sardis,  the  royal  city  of  Croesus  ?" 
asl£s  Horace  of  his  friend  in  Asia  Minor. 
For  Sardis  was  then  still  a  city  not  merely 
of  ancient  renown,  but  beautiful  with  its 
high-reared  citadel,  its  temples,  and  its 
gardens — gardens  in  which  Cyrus  had  la- 
bored, and  which  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Lysander.  The  sheltering  slopes 
of  Tmolus  rose  above  it  rich  with  vines, 
and  Pactolus  flowed  beneath  its  w^alls  to 
water  its  fields  v/ith  gold.  The  legends  of 
its  powder  wlien  it  had  been  the  chief  seat 
of  the  great  Lydian  monarchy  still  clung 
to  it.  The  romantic  story  of  Croesus  and 
his  fall;  the  story  of  the  brilliant  dash 
upon  it,  and  its  burning,  by  the  little  band 
of  Athenians  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
struggle  with  Persia;  the  tradition  of  its 
splendor  when  Xerxes  made  it  his  winter- 
quarters  before  his  invasion  of  Greece — 
these  and  many  other  recollections  of  its 
ancient  greatness  were  still  suggested  by 
its  splendid  temple,  its  thronged  streets, 
and  the  vast  field  of  the  tombs  of  its  Lyd- 
ian kings. 

Seventeen  hundred  years  later,  had  the 
question  of  Horace  been  repeated,  the  an- 
swer would  have  been  that  Sardis  is  "  a 
very  i^itiful  and  beggarly  village,  retain- 
ing something  of  its  name  still,  being  call- 
ed by  the  Turks  Sart,  but  nothing  of  its 
ancient  glory.  The  inhabitants  are  for 
the  most  part  shepherds.  All  around  it 
are  ruins."  Such  it  was  in  1671,  when  the 
Oxford  scholar  and  Orientalist  Mr.  Thom- 
as Smith,  desirous  to  survey  the  sites  of 
"the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  founded  by 


the  Ai)ostles,  and  to  which  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  vouchsafed  to  send  those  epistles 
recorded  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations  of 
St.  Job  u, "  visited  the  place  ' '  out  of  a  pious 
zeal  and  a  justly  commendable  curiosity." 
The  narrative  of  his  journey  was  printed 
in  1678,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
account  of  the  modern  condition  of  the 
once  royal  city.  Twenty  years  later,  Ed- 
mund Chishull,  also  a  good  scholar,  fol- 
lowed in  Smith's  footsteps ;  and  during  the 
next  century  and  a  half  many  travellers, 
chiefly  English  and  French,  saw  and  de- 
scribed the  desolate  scene.* 

But  though  all  of  them  were  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  some  of  them  describe 
their  appearance,  not  one  of  them  made  a 
thorough  survey  or  attempted  any  careful 
investigation  of  the  ruins. 

Yet  these  remains  were  of  a  kind  to  ex- 
cite curiosity,  and  to  give  assurance  that 
the  exploration  of  them  was  "an  under- 
taking," to  use  Mr.  Hamilton's  words, 
"which  would  probably  richly  reward 
the  speculator  or  the  antiquary."  Mr. 
Cockerell,  the  eminent  architect,  had,  in- 
deed, measured  such  portions  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Cybele  as  stood  above-ground,  but 
the  other  vast  half-buried  ruins  were  not 
yet  studied,  and  the  most  impressive  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  greatness  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  the  mounds,  known  as  the 

*  Among  them  were  Lucas  in  l/ZOG,  Otter  about 
1740,  the  younger  Peyssonel  in  1747,  Chandler  in 
1765,  Cockerell  in  1812,  Von  Prokesch-Osten  about 
1825,  Arundell  in  1884,  Hamilton  in  1835,  Steuart 
in  1837,  Sir  Charles  Fellows  in  1838. 
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tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings,  famous  from 
j  li(^  (lays  of  1  [erodotus,  were  left  unopened. 
And,  indeed,  the  account  wliicli  Herod- 
otus liad  «i'iven  of  tlie  <^Teatest  of  these 
mounds  still  remained  our  chief  source  of 
kuo\\ded<i-e  concerning"  tlieni.  In  the  first 
))ook  of  his  liistory  he  says:  "Lydia  has 
not  numy  wonders  to  be  written  of  like 
otlier  lands,  except  the  gold-dust  brought 
from  Mount  Tmolus.  It  has,  however,  one 
work  of  the  very  greatest  size,  surpassed 
only  by  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians. This  is  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  the 
father  of  Croesus,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  of  great  stones,  and  the  rest  of  it  a  mound 
of  earth.  It  was  made  by  the  tradesmen 
and  the  artisans  and  the  courtesans.  And 
on  the  top  of  the  mound  were  still,  in  my 
time,  five  stones,  with  letters  cut  on  them 
to  tell  how  much  was  done  by  each  class. 
....  The  circumference  of  the  mound  is  six 
stadia  and  two  plethra,  and  its  breadth  is 
thirteen  plethra.  And  a  great  lake  is  near 
the  mound,  which  the  Lydians  say  is  al- 
ways full,  and  it  is  called  Gygsea"  (c.  93). 
The   measurement   given    by   Herodotus 


His  more  famous  son  and  successor,  Croesus, 
died  far  from  Sardis,  and  his  burial-place 
was  not  with  his  fathers,  but  his  story  has 
done  more  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy  than  the  exploits 
and  sepulchres  of  the  other  kings,  and  has 
given  two  familiar  sayings  to  mankind. 
Under  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine 
rulers  for  fifteen  hundred  years  Sardis 
fiourislied  or  sulfered  with  vicissitude  of 
good  or  evil  fortune.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  Turks  gained  possession  of  it, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Tamerlane  swept  over  it  with  his 
desolating  horde,  and  left  it  a  heap  of 
ruins  and  a  name.  The  prophecy  of  the 
Apocalypse  was  fulfilled — "Thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead." 

Among  the  recent  accounts  of  the 
mounds  none  is  better  than  that  of  Mr. 
Hamilton.  As  he  approached  their  site 
from  the  east,  "the  tumulus  of  Halyattes 
formed  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  view, 
and  rose  considerably  above  the  numer- 
ous smaller  tombs  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed.     This  mass  of  tumuli,  of  which  we 
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makes  the  circumference  about  3840  Eng- 
lish feet,  or  something  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile.* 

The  date  of  this  mound  is  fixed  by  that 
of  the  death  of  Alyattes,  about  560  B.C. 


*  The  length  of  a  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
about  764  feet,  of  the  four  sides,  3056  feet,  so  that 
the  area  covered  by  the  mound  of  Alyattes  is  greater 
by  more  than  a  quarter. 


counted  upward  of  sixty,  evidently  a  ne- 
cropolis of  the  ancient  Lydian  kings,  is 
called  Bin  Tepeh,  'the  thousand  hills,' 
by  the  Turks ....  On  reaching  the  summit 
of  the  low  ridge  of  limestone  hills  on 
which  the  tumuli  are  situated  we  had  at 
our  feet  the  whole  extent  of  the  unruffled 
Gygaean  lake,  its  marshy  banks  skirted 
with    reeds    and    rushes,   surrounded    by 
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hills  on  every  side,  except  to  tlie  south- 
east, where  it  opens  to  the  Hermus, .  .  .  and 
to  the  north,  where  the  hills  sink  away. 
One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we  reached 
the  principal  tumulus,  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  tomb  of  Halyattes.  It  took 
us  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round  its 
ibase ....  Several  deep  ravines  have  been 
worn  by  time  and  weather  in  its  side,  par- 
ticularly on  that  to  the  south ;  we  follow- 
ed one  of  these,  as  affording  a  better  foot- 
ing than  the  smooth  grass,  as  we  ascended 
to  the  summit.  Here  we  found  the  re- 
*mains  of  a  foundation  nearly  eighteen 
feet  square,  on  the  north  of  which  was  a 
huge  circular  stone  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge  or 
lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  orna- 
Tnent  on  the  apex  of  the  tumulus .... 
In  consequence  of  the  ground  sloping 
to  the  south,  this  tumulus  appears  much 
higher  when  viewed  from  the  side  of 
Sardis  than  from  any  other.  It  rises  at 
an  angle  of  about  twenty -two  degrees, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  all  sides. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  this  coUec- 
?tion  of  gigantic  mounds,  three  of  which 


are  distinguished  by  their  superior  size, 
without  being  struck  with  the  power  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  erected,  and  without  admiring  the 
energies  of  the  nation  who  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  kings  and 
ancestors  by  means  of  such  rude  and  last- 
ing monuments. . . .  The  time  and  means 
at  our  disposal  would  not  allow  of  our 
making  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  any  of  these  royal  sepulchres 
— an  undertaking,  however,  which  would 
probably  richly  reward  the  speculator  or 
the  antiquary.''* 

Chandler  had  long  before  suggested 
that  "perhaps  a  considerable  treasure 
might  be  discovered  if  the  barrow  were 
opened" ;  but  the  remoteness  of  the  place, 
the  difficulty  of  transport  to  it  of  the  re- 
quired tools  and  materials,  as  well  as  that 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  body  of  worl-cmen, 
continued  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  ex- 
ploration until  about  1850,  when  Herr 
Spiegelthal,  Prussian  Consul  -  General  at 


*  Researches   in   Asia   Minor. 
i.,  145. 
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Siiiynia,  assisUul  by  IJaroii  Von  Px'lir-Nc,- 
uTiulaiilv,  iiiuk'rlook  to  UKiko  au  t'lilranco 
Mito  tli«'  l()inl)()f  Alyatios.* 

( )>i  its  soul  hcni  side,  I'acinf?  Uio  city,  the 
mouiid  is  seamed  l)y  iiunierous  clefts  worn 
l)V  the-  storms  of  more  tliaii  two  thousand 
years,  one  of  wliieh,  deeper  than  the  rest, 
p.uet'nites  far  into  its  interior.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  mound  may  be  traced  the 
liiu>s  o(  an  ancient  road  toward  the  Her- 
nnis,  and  near  to  it  are  quarries  from 
which  were  obtained  the  blocks  of  lime- 
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stone  used  for  the  substruction  of  the 
tumulus.  The  ground  had  been  original- 
ly prepared  for  the  structure  in  part  by 
levelling  the  bed  of  native  rock,  and  in 
part,  where  the  rock  fell  off,  by  building 
up  a  foundation  of  well -laid  blocks  of 
stone.  On  the  ground  thus  levelled  a 
sloping  retaining-wall  of  hewn  stone  was 
built  up  to  a  height  of  about  60  feet.  The 
height  of  the  mound,  as  measured  by  Herr 
Spiegelthal,  was,  from  the  plain  to  the 
suunnit,  69.12  meters  (226 J  feet);  from 
the  base  of  the  wall,  61.46  meters  (201f 
feet) ;  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  43  meters 
<141  feet).  The  diameter  at  the  level  of 
the  plain  was  found  to  be  about  1686  feet ; 
at  the  base  of  the  inclosing- wall,  about 


*  The  first  report  of  these  investigations  was 
made  by  Curtius  to  the  Berhn  Academy  in  1853, 
and  a  full  account  of  them  was  given  by  Herr  Von 
Olfers  in  the  Abhandlungeii  of  that  academy  for 
1868. 
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1165  f(;et;  and  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  787 
feet.  This  gives  a  circumfei-ence  at  the 
base  of  the  masonry  of  3659  feet,  which 
corresponds  perhaps  as  nearly  as  might  be 
expected  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  the  circumference  was  3840  feet. 

Herr  Spiegelthal  began  his  work  by 
driving  a  tunnel  into  the  mound  from  the 
bottom  of  the  great  cleft.  The  substance 
of  the  tumulus  was  found  to  consist  of  reg- 
ularly alternating  layers,  disposed,  not 
horizontally,  but  conically,  of  red  clay, 
of  a  firm,  yellowish  loam,  and  of  chalk 
mixed  with  sand,  and  large  stones  of  a 
flinty  conglomerate.  A  similar  construc- 
tion in  layers  of  similar  materials  had  al- 
ready been  observed  in  some  of  the  small- 
er mounds,  the  sides  of  which  were  laid 
bare  by  the  weather. 

When  the  tunnel  had  been  pushed, 
slanting  toward  the  centre,  a  distance  of 
47  meters  (154  feet)  from  its  point  of  en- 
trance (about  79  meters  from  the  circum- 
ference), the  ground  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  the  laborers  found  themselves  in  an 
old  passageway,  very  much  choked  up, 
but  not  impassable,  that  ran  obliquely  be- 
neath the  tunnel.  Following  up  this  way, 
it  was  found  to  branch  with  many  arms 
that  formed  a  net-work  of  passages  exca- 
vated in  various  directions  by  former  un- 
known explorers  in  search  of  whatever  the 
mound  might  conceal.  It  was  plain  that 
the  tomb  had  been  previously  ransacked. 
But  this,  though  a  disappointment,  was 
hardly  a  surprise;  for  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  famous  and  con- 
spicuous sepulchres,  legends  of  buried  trea- 
sure had  existed  from  time  immemorial  to 
tempt  the  greed  of  explorers.  The  shep- 
herds who  pastured  their  flocks  among  the 
tombs  had  still  a  legend  that  within  this 
vast  pile  was  a  chamber  built  of  golden 
bricks — the  echo  of  the  tales  of  the  wealth 
of  Croesus  and  the  gold  of  Pactolus. 

With  considerable  difficulty  the  path- 
ways were  followed,  till  at  length,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  them,  50  meters  (16*4  feet) 
southwest  from  the  centre,  a  sepulchral 
chamber  was  discovered.  Upon  the  stones 
which  formed  its  flat  roof  lay  a  thick,  bed 
of  ashes  and  cinders,  the  remains,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  funeral  sacrifices  made 
before  the  chamber  was  buried  in  the  earth 
heaped  above  and  around  it.  One  of  the 
stones  of  the  ceiling,  nearly  4-2-  feet  thick, 
had  been  broken  through,  and  this  hole 
admitted  a  difficult  entrance  into  the 
I  room  beneath.     The  chamber  was  of  small 
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dimensions.  3.34  meters  1  .3  leirr  in 
length,  2.o7  metei=s  ^^77  feet  >  in  width,  and 
2.C>S  meters  t^6.S2  feet)  in  height.  It  was 
exquisitely  built  Ox  finely  dressed  blocks 
of  gravish-white  marble,  and  the   blocks 


PLAN    or    MOr>'D    PaS5ai 


were  held  together  by  dovetailing  clamps 
of  lead.  The  walls  were  smooth,  except 
immediately  under  the  ceiling,  where  a 
narrow  rough  band,  forming  a  sort  of 
frieze,  ran  round  the  apartment.  The  room 
was  empty,  save  that  on  the  floor  lay  two 
pieces  of  the  great  roofing  stones  and  some 
splinters  from  the  walls,  upon  a  mass  of 
ashes,  coals,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  bits 
of  wood  and  bones.  There  was  a  door  of 
entrance  formed  of  plates  of  marble  slipped 
into  grooves  and  ornamented  with  panels, 
but  left  rough-hewn  within  and  without. 
Outside  the  door  was  a  short  passage  paved 
with  blocks  of  marble,  and  encumbered 
with  rough  stones  and  heavy  pieces  of 
marble,  as  if  to  prevent  entrance.  The 
chamber  lay  about  6^  meters  i2li  feet* 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  inclosins:- 
wall.  ' 

Xo  further  discoveries  of  importance 
were  made  within  the  tumulus.  On  its 
summit  stood,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  a 
great  spherical  stone,  9j  feet  in  diameter, 
doubtless  one  of  the  five  recorded  by  He- 
rodotus. It  rested  upon  a  carefully  laid 
basis  of  brick,  built  on  a  foundation  of 
large  blocks  of  quarried  stone. 

Of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  itself, 
most  of  which  apparently  date  from  the 
period  of  Roman  dominion,  the  most  in- 


teresting are  those  of  the  famous  temple 
of  Cybele.  Six  columns  of  it  were  stand- 
ing when  it  was  seen  by  Smith,  five  when 
it  was  seen  by  Chandler,  three  when  Cock- 
erell  visited  it  in  1S12,  but  only  two  re- 
main at  the  pi*esent  day.  The  date  of  the 
temple  of  which  these  columns  are  the 
only  remaining  visible  portion  is  uncer- 
tain, but  from  of  old  the  *'  mother  of  Zeus 
herself,  dwelling  by  the  golden  Pactolus," 
had  been  worsiiipped  hei*e,  and  her  tem- 
ple was  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Asia, 
The  western  front  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  eastern  looked  toward  the 
heights  of  the  Acropolis.  "Even  now,"' 
says  3Ir.  Cockerell.*  "there  is  sulficient 
above  the  soil  to  give  an  idea  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  temple,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Greece.  The  columns  are  buried  nearly 
to  half  their  height  in  the  soil,  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  valley  since  their  erec- 
tion, chiefly,  it  is  probable,  by  the  de^ruc- 
tion  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is 
continually  crumbling,  and  which  pre- 
sents a  most  rugged  and  fantastic  out- 
line." Mr.  Cockei-ell.  from  the  character- 
istics of  its  architecture,  attributes  a  high 
antiquity  to  the  temple,  and  if  he  be  right, 
we  have  here  the  remains  of  that  temple 
which  was  burned  in  the  fateful  confla- 
gration of  the  city  in  503  B.C.,  when  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  fell  with  sudden 
onset  upon  it,  and  roused  the  iniplacable 
wrath  of  Darius.  " "  The  destruction  of  the 
temple."  says  Herodotus,  "was  the  reason 
afterward  alleged  by  the  Persians  for  set- 
ting on  fire  the  temples  of  the  Greeks." 

"It  can  not  be  doubted,"  wrote  Mr. 
Cockerell.  ' "  that  excavation  would  expose 
the  greater  part  of  the  building."  But 
promisLQg  and  attractive  as  such  excava- 
tion would  be.  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
attempted  either  at  temple  or  tomb,  aft- 
er Herr  Spiegelthal  finished  his  digging, 
till  a  year  or  two  since,  when  Mr.  George 
Dennis,  well  and  widely  known  by  his 
book  on  Etruria  as  an  accomplished  in- 
vestigator of  antiquity,  now  British  Con- 
sul at  Sm^-rna.  undertook  to  make  more 
thorough  I'eseai'ches  at  Sardis  than  have 
ever  heretofore  been  made.  He  has  not 
as  yet  given  any  account  of  his  work  to 
the  public :  whenever  he  may  do  so  it  will 
be  eagerly  welcomed,  and  will  very  large- 
Iv  increase  our  knowleds^e  concerning  re- 


*  In  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor  (London,  1824). 
Addidonal  notes,  p.  342. 
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mains  of  i\w  iincicMit  world  about  which 
there  lias  boon  a  lon^  misatislied  curiosity. 
in  1882  Mr.  F.  H.  Bacon,  one  of  the 
nuMJiluM's  of  tho  Assos  P]x])edition  of  tlie 
Archa'olo^ncal  Institute  of  America,  made 
a  brief  visit  to  Sardis,  and  we  have  the 
pleasm-e  of  jrivinff  to  our  readers  his  ani- 
mated account,  from  a  private  letter,  of 
liis  journey,  and  of  the  present  aspect  of 
the  site. 

^'l.s'.sYj.s',  June  1,  1882.— A  nice  clear  day. 
I  am  up  at  the  theatre,  which  we  are  dif>-- 
<j:in*j^  out.  The  men  have  built  me  a  little 
bower  of  green  branches  on  the  debris  of 
the  scena,  where  I  can  take  in  the  audito- 
rium at  a  glance,  sit  in  the  shade  and 
watch  the  shovelling-  about  me.  Let  me 
improve  the  shining  hour  by  telling  you 
of  my  visit  to  Sardis  during  Easter. 

I  had  gone  to  Smyrna,  as  you  know,  on 
business  for  the  expedition,  and  there  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Dennis 
(the  author  of  the  book  on  Etruria),  now 
English  Consul  at  Smyrna.  He  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  excavating  some 
of  the  mound -tombs  at  Sardis,  and  was 
good  enough  to  second  my  wish  to  visit 
the  place. 

I  took  the  train  for  Sardis  early  one 
morning  in  company  with  one  of  Mr.  Den- 
nis's kavasses,  whom  he  had  kindly  put 
at  my  disposal — a  Turlc  who  spoke  Greek, 
and  was  a  very  good  companion  and 
guide,  Ali  by  name.  The  railway  is  the 
line  that  runs  to  Ala-Shehr  (the  ancient 
Philadelphia),  and  Sardis  is  about  half- 
way, or  a  ride  of  four  hours.  We  got  off 
at  AchmetKli,  the  station  this  side  of  Sar- 
dis, that  being  nearer  the  tombs,  which  I 
wanted  to  visit  first.  They  are  on  a  long 
rolling  plateau  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hermus  Valley  from  the  Sardis  Acropolis. 
A  plan  of  the  region  is  something  like 
this.  [See  map  on  page  675.]  From  the 
tombs  to  the  Acropolis  is  about  seven 
miles. 

At  Achmet  Kli  a  couple  of  zaptiehs  had 
come  from  Mr.  Dennis's  encampment  to 
meet  me.  I  sat  for  a  time  in  the  little 
square,  waiting  for  horses,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  the  characteristics  of  the 
inland  town,  so  different  from  those  of  our 
little  sea-port.  As  soon  as  the  horses  came 
we  clattered  out  of  the  village  on  to  the 
clover,  and  I  had  a  first  sight  of  the  tombs. 
The  long  brown  plateau  suddenly  rising 
from  the  level  green  valley  was  covered 
with    numerous     conical    hillocks  —  the 


tombs  of  tin;  ancient  Lydians!  Every- 
thing was  bare;  hardly  a  tree,  stick,  or 
large  stone.  And  the  mounds,  one  side 
in  sunlight,  the  other  in  shadow,  had  a 
peculiar  and  striking  effect.  The  plain 
was  hardly  l(;ss  striking,  as  it  stretched 
away  for  forty  miles  to  the  blue  mount- 
ains beyond  Ala-Shehr,  with  the  high, 
snow-capped  peak  of  Mount  Tmolus  close 
on  the  right  —  snow-capped,  though  this 
was  the  15th  of  April.  We  had  expected 
to  ford  the  river,  but  found  it  so  swollen 
that  we  had  to  keep  down  the  bank  to 
a  ferry,  where  after  some  delay  we  were 
put  across.  Then  we  trotted  along  among 
the  mounds  toward  the  white  tents  of  Mr. 
Dennis's  encampment,  visible  on  a  knoll 
ahead. 

We  did  not  reach  the  encampment  till 
about  three  o'clock.  The  tombs  that  Mr. 
Dennis  had  been  w^orking  on  were  close 
by.  He  had  opened  two,  and  was  at  work 
on  a  third.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  by  building  first  a  chamber 
of  large  dressed  stones,  inside  of  which 
the  body  was  placed  on  a  stone  couch. 
The  entrance  was  sealed  with  a  slab,  and 
tlien  a  mound  of  earth  heaped  over  the 
chamber,  large  or  small,  I  suppose,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  oc- 
cupant. The  chamber  was  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound  but  to  one  side,  per- 
haps for  the  end  of  concealment.  In  the 
second  mound  excavated  by  Mr.  Dennis 
he  completely  honeycombed  the  hill  with 
shafts  and  tunnels,  to  find  at  last  the 
chamber  on  one  side  but  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  surface. 

In  construction  the  chambers  were  rect- 
angular in  plan,  and  built  of  large  blocks 
of  a  fine  white  limestone,  beautifully  fitted. 
The  doorway  was  about  four  feet  in  height. 
Once  inside,  there  w^as  room  to  stand  erect. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  closely  fitted 
slabs,  and  the  roof  was  of  stone  beams. 
The  surfaces  of  all  the  stones  were  planed 
true  and  smooth. 

The  couch  in  the  chamber  I  examined 
was  against  the  rear  wall,  opposite  the 
door.  It  consisted  of  a  heavy  slab  sup- 
ported on  two  upright  blocks,  all  very 
carefully  fitted  together.  Mr.  Dennis 
found  on  these  couches  remains  of  skele- 
tons, and  a  few  jars  and  glass  vessels  on 
the  floor.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  tombs  had  been  opened 
either  in  Roman  times  or  later,  and  their 
original  tenants  been  dispossessed  by  these 
intruders.     There  are  about  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  mounds  in  all,  and  he  thinks 
that  all  have  been  dpened  at  one  time  or 
another  since  their  construction. 

After  examining  these  tombs  I  set  out 
for  the  principal  object  of  my  visit,  the 
tomb  of  Alyattes.  It  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  and  rose  liigh  and  huge 
above  the  other  mounds.  We  went  on 
foot  across  the  green  wheat  fields,  ac- 
companied by  half  a  dozen  men  armed 
with  guns,  and  with  sashes  full  of  swords 
and  pistols.  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Dennis's 
body-guard.  He  had  ten  zaptiehs  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  brigands,  who  would 
be  glad  to  get  him  in  hopes  of  a  large 
ransom.  I  had  heard  some  "brigand 
gossip"  in  Achmet  Kli  that  had  caused 
me  an  inward  shiver,  for  it  would  have 
been  awkward  to  be  caught  out  at  Sardis, 
a  place  where  I  had  no  business  to  be. 
However,  here  was  the  tomb  of  the  father 
of  Croesus,  and  never  a  doubt  about  it,  for 
the  account  in  Herodotus  is  evidently  of 
this  mound.  On  the  way  Ali  was  telling 
stories  about  the  hyenas  or  wolves  that 
had  their  abode  in  the  tunnel  and  passage- 
ways that  Herr  Spiegelthal  opened  thirty 
years  ago,  and  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
entering,  especially  as  we  had  no  lantern. 
But  I  had  brought  some  candles,  and  in- 
sisted on  going  in.  As  we  approached 
the  entrance  some^  buzzards  fluttered  off 
the  half-eaten  body  of  a  horse  which  lay 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel ;  so  there 
may  have  been  some  truth  in  the  wolf 
story.  The  dirt  around  the  mouth  had 
caved  in,  leaving  an  opening  of  only 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  through 
which  we  crawled.  Once  inside,  the  pas- 
sage was  about  four  feet  high;  and  we 
groped  along,  Ali  ahead,  with  cocked  re- 
volver, ready  for  hyenas.  The  low  pas- 
sage turned  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  this 
way  and  that,  till,  after  some  five  or  six 
minutes  of  this  labyrinth  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  it  seemed,  we 
came  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  And  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  impressive  effect 
than  that  of  coming,  after  the  long,  mo- 
notonous clay  tunnel,  suddenly  on  the 
massive  white  marble  blocks,  beautifully 
fitted,  glistening  in  the  light  of  our  can- 
dles, while  black  as  ink  on  the  white 
roof-slabs,  on  which  we  looked  dowu, 
still  lay  the  remains — charcoal  and  ashes 
— of  the  funeral  pyre  I 

In  digging  the  tunnel  the  chamber  was 
struck  from  the  top,  and  it  was  entered 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.     I  squeezed 


in,  and  found  the  interior  half  full  of 
debris  that  had  sifted  in.  The  chamber 
is  built  of  white  marble,  while  those  of 
other  mounds  that  have  been  opened  are 
of  limestone.  The  masonry  of  this  room 
is  superb.  The  enormous  blocks  are  cut 
true  and  square ;  the  joints  are  like  pen- 
cil lines.  Some  of  the  blocks  have  been 
shifted  by  earthquakes,  and  their  edges 
are  as  sharp  as  razors.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  such  masonry  to  one  who 
has  not  seen  the  Great  Pyramid  or  the 
Parthenon. 

I  wanted  very  much  to  ascend  the 
mound,  but  when  we  came  out  of  the  tun- 
nel the  sun  was  nearly  down,  and  there 
were  some  troublesome  marshes  between 
us  and  Kermetch,  where  I  was  to  spend 
the  night,  which  must  be  crossed  before 
dark;  so,  having  dismissed  the  zaptiehs, 
who  wanted  to  "protect''  me  all  the  way 
to  Sardis,  Ali  and  I  started  off  almost  on 
the  run.  Kermetch  is  a  little  village  of 
mud  huts  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  It 
was  dark  when  we  reached  it,  and  our 
fii*st  greeting  was  by  the  dogs,  who  form- 
ed a  ferocious  barking  circle  about  us  as 
we  meekly  backed  up  against  a  wall  and 
awaited  the  inhabitants.  A  little  boy 
came  at  length  and  drove  off  the  dogs, 
by  which  time  the  citizens  appeared,  and 
one  of  them  agreed  to  take  us  for  the 
night.  I  was  soon  ensconced  in  a  chim- 
ney-i3lace,  on  the  warm  side  of  a  brush 
fii'e,  with  all  the  influential  inhabitants 
squatting  in  a  circle  about  the  room.  A 
chicken  was  made  ready  for  my  supper; 
coffee  was  continually  passed  around;  a 
few  of  the  old  men  questioned  Ali  about 
me,  and  the  remainder  stared  at  me  po- 
litely, and  smoked  cigarettes.  These  coun- 
try Turks  are  very  poor,  and  their  houses 
are  not  encumbered  with  much  furniture, 
but  they  offer  the  best  they  have  with 
such  a  straightforward,  dignified  hospital- 
ity as  to  make  one  feel  at  ease,  and,  in- 
deed, rather  to  enjoy  playing  the  belated 
traveller.  The  villagers  left  about  mid- 
night, and  then  Ali,  our  host,  and  myself 
stretched  ourselves  out  before  the  embers. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  Ali  was 
dressed  and  beginning  his  devotions,  and 
the  storks  were  clapping  their  bills  out- 
side. We  started  off'  before  sunrise,  and 
there  being  no  boat,  we  rode  across  the 
swollen  river  on  camels,  the  water  being 
too  deep  to  ford  with  horses.  The  cur- 
rent was  swift,  and  full  of  yellow  sedi- 
ment.    One  old  camel  led  the  way,  then 
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wo  on  two,  behind  which  ciimo  a  fourth 
to  (Mic<)ura<i:o  tlic  otlicrs.  Oiioo  on  tlie 
othci'  side,  \v(^  startod  to  walk  ac^ross  the 
plain  toward  the  Acropolis,  wliich,  li^'-lited 
by  the  ni()rinn<jf  sun,  stood  out  in  yeUow 
relief,  seamcnl  with  lonff  shadows  across 
its  fi^ullied  front,  against  the  blue  back- 
pfrouiul  of  Mount  Tmolus.  The  hill  seems 
to  l)(^  (Mitiroly  a  formation  of  yellow  clay, 
no  \odfi;v  being  visible,  while  the  mount- 
ains dii'ectly  behind  are  all  ledge. 

The  Acropolis  is  wearing  away  very  fast, 
quantities  of  clay  being  washed  down  by 
every  rain;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact 
that  much  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  immediately  be- 
neath it,  is  covered  so  deeply  with  the  de- 
posit of  centuries  that  excavation  of  the 
remains  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable. The  walls  around  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Acropolis  have  been  mostly  un- 
dermined, and  have  fallen.  The  temple, 
luckily,  is  some  little  distance  away,  but 
even  there  the  present  level  is  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  pavement. 

About  seven  o'clock  we  reached  Sardis 
station,  or,  as  they  call  it  to-day,  "Sart," 
and  after  some  refreshment  I  hurried  imme- 
diately up  the  valley  to  the  temple — about 
twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  station. 
The  train  left  at  noon,  and  I  had  but  a  few 
hours  in  which  to  see  everything. 

The  two  columns  of  the  temple  shot  up 
out  of  a  smooth  slope  of  green  grass.  The 
ground  was  all  clear,  no  walls  or  houses 
anywhere  near,  and  it  looked  very  invit- 
ing to  the  excavator.  Only  the  stump  of  a 
third  column  protruded  from  the  ground. 

The  two  capitals  on  the  columns  are  of 
quite  different  designs,  and  were  in  purer 
style  and  much  handsomer  than  I  had 
presupposed.  The  shafts  as  well  as  the 
capitals  were  of  marble;  they  were  left 
unfinished,  and  were  in  many  places 
patched  with  small  blocks  let  in.  This 
was  often  done  in  Greek  work  when  the 
buildings  were  of  marble;  and  in  these 
shafts,  had  the  channelling  been  finished, 
the  patches  would  hardly  be  noticeable. 

Leaving  the  columns,  I  skirted  along 
the  side  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  theatre. 
The  form  of  the  theatre  is  comparatively 
well  preserved ;  the  heavy  retaining- walls 
in  front  are  still  nearly  perfect.  The  rail- 
way company  has  dug  at  the  scena  for 
building  stone,  and  there  lie  about  pieces 
of  inscriptions,  carved  marble  blocks,  etc., 
mostly  of  Roman  workmanship.  The 
stadium  is  directly  in  front  of  the  theatre, 


being  connected  with  the  scena,  as  is  the 
cas(;  in  some  other  localities  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. The  diameter  of  the  theatre  I  calcu- 
lated (by  pacing)  to  be  about  IVM)  feet. 

On  th(;  way  back  to  the  station  I  zig- 
zagged across  the  ruins,  and  saw  many 
things  that  I  wanted  to  examine  more  care- 
fully than  I  had  time  for.  We  steamed 
back  through  the  fertile  valley,  around 
Mount  Sipylus,  and  reached  the  gardens 
in  the  suburbs  of  Smyrna  shortly  before 
sundown. 
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I've  found  out  Spring's  secret; 

I  know  why  she's  lute. 
The  mischief,  the  truant, 

She  cares  not  who  wait. 

Who  freeze,  and  who  shiver, 

And  pine  for  the  sight 
Of  one  yellow  daffy, 

Or  violet  white. 

Ah,  yes,  I've  her  secret. 

I'll  give,  and  not  sell; 
I'll  tell  it,  I'll  ten  it— 

My  tongue  burns  to  tell. 

The  mischief,  the  truant. 

No  wonder  she's  late, 
Coming  all  the  way  round 

By  the  Golden  Gate! 

Yes,  that's  where  I  tracked  her. 

I  caught  her  to-day 
Lying  down  by  a  river 

With  lambkins  at  play. 

The  mischief,  the  vagrant, 
And  spendthrift,  I  swear 

She  was  tossing  roses 
Aloft  in  the  air. 

As  children  toss  bubbles. 

To  shine  one  by  one, 
And  float  for  a  minute. 

Then  die  in  the  sun. 

Her  grass  lay  all  scattered; 

Who  chose,  helped  themselves; 
The  hills  were  like  velvet 

Spread  green  for  the  elves. 

Her  linnets  were  with  her. 
And  larks;  and  they  sung 

Such  music  it  almost 
Turned  old  men  to  young. 

Her  face  was  all  sunny, 

All  guileless  of  ruse: 
I'd  a  mind  to  reproach  her. 

But  what  was  the  use? 

Sweet  mischief,  sweet  truant, 

She  well  might  reply, 
"If  calendars  blunder, 

Who's  to  blame?    Not  I!" 

Ah,  fairest  Spring's  spring-tide, 
'Twas  thankless  and  bold 

To  spy  out  your  secret. 
I'm  sorry  I  told! 


THE    PICTUEE. 

PART   II. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


"  TT7HAT  I  took  to  be  the  champion's 
V  f  brains  flew  horribly  before  the  dis- 
charge ;  the  air  was  all  smoke,  a  heavy  body 
rushed  between  the  Marquis  and  me,  and 
drove  us  apart,  and  the  door  of  the  con- 
demned passag-e  was  slammed.  M.  De 
Groucy  strode  into  the  room ;  I  followed 
him.  The  smoke  began  to  clear,  and  all 
things  were  visible  as  in  a  mist — patches 
of  hair  floated  about,  mowed  by  the  bullet 
off  the  champion's  skull. 

"Irene  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece 
white  as  a  ghost ;  but  onl}^  her  body  crouch- 
ed, and  that  not  much;  her  haughty  head 
was  erect,  and  her  eyes  faced  us  shining 
supernaturally.  The  Marquis,  stout  as  he 
was,  sank  into  a  chair  and  trembled. 

' ' '  How  did  that  man  get  in  here  V  said 
he,  hoarsely. 

"  '  I  let  him  in  by  the  condemned  door,' 
said  she,  pale  but  unflinching.  '  Can  not 
you  see  that  I  love  him?' 

"  '  You  love  that  canailleV  groaned  the 
Marquis. 

"  '  I  love  that  young  man,  because  he  is 
a  man,  and  has  all  the  virtues  that  belong 
to  his  humble  condition.  He  earns  his 
bread,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  earn  mine 
with  him.  But  it  is  you  and  this  gentle- 
man who  have  hastened  things;  you  were 
forcing  me  and  hurrying  me  into  a  mar- 
riage without  love.  No  misery,  no  deg- 
radation, can  equal  that.  That  is  why  I 
called  him  to  my  aid.  I  placed  myself 
under  his  protection.' 

"  '  I  will  kill  him,'  said  the  Marquis  to 
me,  with  deadly  calmness. 

"She  came  forward  directly  and  folded 
her  arms  before  him.  '  Then  you  will 
kill  my  honor;  for  he  is  my  lover:  I  be- 
long to  him.' 

"At  that  audacious  avowal  the  Marquis 
rose  like  a  tower  and  lifted  his  hand  to  fell 
her  to  the  earth.  But  he  did  not  strike 
her.  Better  for  her  perhaps  if  he  had ;  for 
words  can  be  more  terrible  than  blows, 

"  '  Since  you  can  fall  no  lower,'  said  he, 
'  marry  your  peasant,  and  live  on  his  dung- 
hill with  him.  You  are  no  child  of  mine. 
I  banish  you,  and  I  disown  you,  and  may 
God's  curse  light  on  you  and  him  for- 
ever !' 

"Then  for  the  first  time  her  proud  head 
drooped  upon  her  hand,  and  that  hand 


upon  the  mantel-piece.      '  You  will  forgive 
me  one  day,'  she  murmured,  faintly. 

"  '  Forgive  you  V  said  he,  with  unutter- 
able scorn;  ' I  shall  forget  you.  You  are 
no  more  to  me  now  than  the  dirt  I  walk 
on.  Come,  my  son,  my  only  child.'  He 
took  my  hand  and  drew  me  away.  He 
never  looked  back;  but  I  cast  one  long, 
miserable  glance  on  her  whom  it  was  my 
misery  to  love  and  hate.  Her  white  wrist 
rested  on  a  high  chair,  her  head  was  bow- 
ed, yet  her  fearless  eyes  did  not  turn  from 
us.  She  was  beautiful  as  she  stood  there 
half  cowed  by  a  father's  curse ;  as  beauti- 
ful as  she  had  been  in  her  scorn,  in  her  ire, 
and  in  her  happy  reveries  when  her  lips 
parted  with  that  happy  smile,  and  a  ten- 
der fire  glowed  in  her  dewy  eyes." 

Whilst  the  narrator  paused,  and  we  sat 
silent  looking  at  the  picture,  Suzon  came 
hurriedly  in,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
told  the  cure  Catherine  was  very  ill  in- 
deed, and  begging  to  see  him.  He  rose 
directly  and  accompanied  her. 

"You  had  better  sleep  here,"  said  my 
uncle;  "your  bed  is  always  ready,  you 
know." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  he. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  him 
I  remarked,  rather  peevishly,  that  I  never 
knew  an  interesting  story  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  a  whole  system  of  interrup- 
tion. 

The  elders  smiled  at  my  impatience.  M. 
De  Pontarlais  suggested  that  perhaps  I 
felt  those  interruptions  more  than  others. 
My  uncle  said  :  "We  must  take  good  men 
as  they  are,  and  thank  God  for  them.  I 
have  known  him  fourteen  years,  yet  nev- 
er once  to  neglect  a  sick  person  for  any 
personal  gratification  whatever." 

Then,  I  remember,  I  was  half  ashamed 
of  myself,  and  said  I  venerated  the  good 
cure  and  loved  him  dearly,  and  if  he 
would  stay  with  Catherine,  well  and  good ; 
but  he  would  be  coming  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  was  this  perpetual  va-et- 
nient  thsit  was  breaking  my  heart  and  the 
thread  of  the  only  beautiful  story  I  had 
ever  heard  told  by  word  of  mouth. 

"Calm  yourself,  my  young  friend," 
said  Monsieur  De  Pontarlais ;  ' '  my  story  is 
nearly  ended. 

"The  Marquis  compelled  me  to  leave 
him,  after   a  while,  and    seek  repose.      I 
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<'onl(l  not  lind  it;  I  rajrcd  with  fury;  1 
sicUnu'd  with  despair;  i  loved  and  1 
hated.      This  is  the  worUFs  hell. 

"Th(^  lirst  tliinji:  next  morning  Made- 
moiselh^  Donon  come  to  tlie  Marquis  and 
nie,  in  tears,  and  told  us  slu^  liad  heai'd  all, 
hut  implored  us  not  to  helieve  one  word 
ii^ainst  Irene's  honor.  She  could  only, 
until  that  fatal  ni^^ht,  have  spoken  to  the 
man  at  the  village  fetes,  or  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  ])arterre,  forty  feet  above  the 
LCroiind.  '  L'oor  inexperienced  girl,'  said 
.she,  '  how  should  she  measure  her  words? 
She  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying-.' 

"*The  pupils  of  Bousseau  have  not 
much  to  learn,'  was  the  grim  reply. 

"  The  next  minute  Pierre  came  in  and 
told  us  mademoiselle  had  left  the  house 
with  a  bu.ndle  in  her  hand,  and  dressed 
like  a  peasant  girl.  I  started  up;  but  the 
Marquis  laid  a  hand  of  iron  on  me.  '  Let 
lier  go,'  said  he.  'Let  her  taint  a  pea- 
.sant's  home;  she  shall  not  dishonor  mine. 
Her  own  mother  should  not  keep  her  if 
she  was  alive  and  went  on  her  knees  to 
me.' 

"  This  was  the  end.  I  staid  that  mis- 
erable day,  and  then  the  Marquis  sent  me 
home.  I  told  him  I  should  tell  my  father 
our  tempers  were  irreconcilable,  his  daugh- 
ter's and  mine. 

' '  '  What !  tell  a  lie  about  her  ?'  said  the 
iron  noble.  '  Tell  the  truth,  my  son,  and 
retain  my  love.' 

"Well,  that  difficulty  was  solved  for 
me.  I  reached  home  in  a  high  fever,  and 
it  soon  settled  on  my  brain,  and  I  was  in- 
sensible for  weeks. 

"I  recovered  slowly,  and  it  was  many 
months  ere  I  could  walk.  Ah,  fatal  beau- 
ty !  you  nearly  killed  two  men :  the  black- 
guard you  adored  with  all  those  queenly 
airs  of  yours — a  bullet  grazed  his  skull 
and  ploughed  his  hair  to  the  roots ;  and  all 
through  you  the  gentleman  you  despised 
lay  at  death's  door  many  a  day." 

Our  friend- the  cure  came  in  as  these 
words  were  spoken.  He  looked  very 
grave,  and  said  that  he  must  stay  the 
night.  Catherine  was,  he  feared,  a  dy- 
ing woman.  She  was  asleep  just  now, 
but  a  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

My  uncle  was  much  concerned.  He 
got  up  directly  to  go  and  see  his  faith- 
ful servant,  and  the  story  was  interrupted 
a^ain,  as  I  had  foreseen,  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  poor  Catherine  and  her 
humble  virtues  till  my  uncle  returned, 
looking  very  glum.     Then  Suzon  came 


in  hearing  a  huge  silver  bowl,  and  this 
was  speedily  tilled  with  wine,  sugar,  lem- 
on, and  spices— a  delicious  and  fragrant 
compound. 

It  was  ladled  out  into  our  glasses,  and 
under  its  influence  I  took  courage,  and 
implored  the  Count  to  finish  the  story. 
He  consented  at  once,  but  said  it  would 
have  little  interest  for  me  now,  since  the 
principal  figure  had  disappeared. 

"I  lay  a  long  time  between  life  and 
death,  and  even  when  I  was  out  of  dan- 
ger my  mind  was  confused  and  troubled. 
However,  by  degrees  I  recovered  a  certain 
dogged  calm  of  mind,  and,  indeed,  since 
then  I  have  observed  in  other  victims  of 
the  tender  passion  that  a  brain-fever  from 
disappointed  love  either  kills  the  body  or 
cures  the  heart. 

"My  long  and  dangerous  illness  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  bodily  weakness, 
during  which  those  about  me  seemed 
leagued  together  to  know  nothing  about 
the  family  of  De  Groucy.  No  doubt  they 
had  their  orders. 

"At  last,  one  day,  being  now  stronger, 
I  asked  my  father,  with  feigned  compos- 
ure, if  he  still  corresponded  with  my  dear 
friend  the  Marquis  de  Groucy. 

"  'Yes,  my  son,'  was  his  reply.  'He 
is  in  England.  He  has  sold  his  property 
and  emigrated.  He  came  here  on  his 
way,  and  wept  over  you ;  but  you  did  not 
know  him.'  This  made  my  tears  flow. 
After  a  while  I  said,  '  Father,  she  whom 
I  loved  so  dearly — oh,  father,  I  can  bear 
anything  now ;  tell  me.  Her  own  parent 
has  abandoned  her,  but  perhaps  she  has 
come  to  her  senses,  and  only  needs  a 
friend  to  save  her  from  that  wretch.' 

"'Frederick,'  said  my  father,  firmly, 
'  be  a  man ;  forget  that  woman.  She  is 
not  worth  a  thought.  She  has  chosen  her 
dunghill;  let  her  lie  on  it.'  Then,  as  I 
persisted  in  begging  him  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  her,  he  said,  'I  will  tell  you 
this  much:  you  have  no  betrothed,  my 
poor  friend  has  no  daughter,  and  his  no- 
ble race  is  extinct.' 

' '  After  that  I  maintained  a  sort  of  sad 
and  gloomy  silence,  and  all  those  who 
really  loved  me  flattered  themselves  I  had 
forgotten  her ;  but  now,  after  so  many  years, 
I  own  to  you,  Monsieur  Frederic,  that  her 
beauty  and  her  voice  and  the  love  I  had 
given  her  haunted  me,  and  were  an  ob- 
stacle to  marriage,  until  celibacy  became 
too  fixed  a  habit.  Even  now,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  my  old  heart  thrilled  at  the 
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sudden  sight  of  her  shadow  there,  the  life- 
like image  of  one  Ilbved  too  well." 

This  set  us  all  q^azing  at  the  portrait, 
and  the  cure  in  particular  got  up  and  ex- 
amined it  very  closely,  and  with  a  puzzled 
air. 

But  I  still  thirsted  for  more.  "Sure- 
ly," said  I,  "in  the  course  of  all  these 
years,  you  must  have  heard  something 
more  ahout  her?" 

"Not  a  word." 

* '  Made  some  inquiries  ?" 

"None." 

"At  least,  sir,  you  know  whether  she  is 
alive  or  dead  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not." 

Then  I  began  to  bemoan  my  ill  fortune. 
"Oh,  sir,"  said  I,  "when  you  began  your 
beautiful  story  I  felt  sure  I  should  hear 
all  about  her,  and  where  she  is  now ;  but 
you  lost  sight  of  her  when  she  was  no  old- 
er than  I  am,  and  there  you  drop  the  cur- 
tain, and  all  is  dark.  It  is  all  over  now; 
nobody  will  ever  tell  me  the  story  of  her 
life  ;  nobody  knows  anything  about  her." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  cure, 
gravely.  "I  know  a  great  deal  about 
her." 

"Is  it  possible  ?"  I  cried,  wild  with  ex- 
citement. "Oh,  how  fortunate  I  Ah,  my 
dear  friend,  tell  us  all  you  know." 

"Not  so.  Monsieur  Frederic.  I  must 
not  tell  you  what  I  know  as  her  confessor 
and  director,  but  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I 
have  a  right  to  tell.  Alas !  it  is  a  short, 
but  terrible  history. 

"Well,  then,  for  many  years  before  I 
came  here  I  had  a  cure  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  amongst  my  par- 
ishioners was  a  family  of  farmers  called 
Flaubert.  The  head  of  it  was  a  widow  wo- 
man, who  farmed  a  little  freehold  with 
great  ability  and  keenness,  and  kept  the 
house  with  strict  economy.  She  had  two 
sons  and  their  wives  under  her  roof. 

' '  The  elder  took  after  her,  was  prudent, 
laborious,  and  married  a  young  woman 
who  had  a  piece  of  land  and  a  bit  of  mon- 
ey, and  was  also  a  managing  woman.  She 
had  two  children,  and  no  more.  The  oth- 
er son  was  a  young  man  spoiled  early  in 
life  by  his  physical  gifts.  He  was  of  co- 
lossal size,  yet  could  run  like  a  deer,  and 
dance  like  a  faun.  A  first-rate  shot,  a 
poacher,  and  the  champion  wrestler  of  the 
district.  Indeed,  he  was  called  'the  cham- 
pion' even  in  his  own  family,  and  they 
were  proud  of  him  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  when  he  brought  home  prizes  from 


the  fairs;  the  rest  of  the  time  they  blush- 
ed for  him.  This  young  man's  wife 
was  a  person  you  could  not  fail  to  re- 
mark. Her  figure  was  stately  and  erect; 
her  carriage  graceful.  As  to  her  face,  it 
had  not  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty 
which  illumines  that  lovely  picture.  Sev- 
en years  of  peasant  life  and  the  hot  sun 
of  Provence  had  tanned  her  neck  and 
arms,  and  a  discontented  mind,  which  nev- 
er looked  to  religion  for  comfort,  had  im- 
bittered  her  very  face.  I  remember  that 
even  then  a  deep  line  crossed  her  forehead^ 
and  her  cheeks  were  hollow,  compared 
with  that  plump  beauty,  and  her  throat 
was  not  a  smooth  column  like  that.  But, 
now  I  think  of  it,  her  hands,  though  brown 
with  exposure,  were  shapely,  and  not  like 
a  peasant's,  and  her  eyes  and  eyebrows 
were  really  superb,  and  her  forehead  and 
face  were  white  and  smooth  as  ivory. 
Yes,  I  can  just  believe  that  this  picture 
was  like  her  in  the  flower  of  her  youth. 
Only,  as  I  said  before,  when  I  first  saw 
her  she  was  hardened  by  labor,  bronzed 
by  the  sun,  withered,  as  I  now  learn,  by  ar 
father's  curse,  and  soured  by  infidelity. 

' '  The  Flaubert  family  lived  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  village,  and  I  saw  the 
wife  of  Michel  about,  more  than  once,  be- 
fore I  spoke  to  her.  Her  appearance  and 
carriage  were  so  striking  that  I  made  in- 
quiries about  her  of  the  villagers  witk 
whom  I  had  already  made  acquaintance. 

' ' '  Oh  1  the  fair  peasant !'  said  one.  '  The 
countess !'  said  another,  in  coarse  derision 
of  her  superior ;  and  they  told  me  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  red-hot  aristo,  who  had 
fied  to  England  because  she  married  a 
peasant  for  love.  They  gave  me  plenty 
of  details,  and  you  would  smile  if  you 
heard  the  vulgar  romances  each  narrator 
constructed  on  her  true  story,  which  nev- 
ertheless was  romantic  enough. 

"The  widow  and  her  eldest  daughter 
attended  mass,  and  I  conversed  with  them. 
In  due  course  I  asked  the  widow  if  she 
had  not  another  daughter-in-law. 

"The  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders.  'Yes,  I 
have,  sir,'  said  the  widow,  '  to  my  misfor- 
tune.' 

"  '  Shall  I  not  see  her  at  mass?' 

"  'Let  us  hope  not;  for  she  would  only 
come  to  yawn  or  to  mock.  She  is  a  pa- 
gan, I  believe,  amongst  her  other  quali- 
ties.' 

"'Perhaps  she  attends  to  the  home 
whilst  you  are  out?' 
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*'  'Sheattoiul  l«>  llu'liomo!'  and  boUi  wo- 
moTi  lunf.rl>«'<^  '»<':•»'< ' 'y  '^^  ^^'^  idoa— so  licart- 
ilv  tliiit  11m'  y()ini<,^('r  (liouj^^ht  it  necessary 
1()  niaUc  an  :ii)()I()<ry.  Tho  eld(u-  cliimed 
ill  Mild  said,  in  tlicsly  way  of  a  Provencal 
peasant,  '  If  lier  outside  lias  interested  M. 
It'  cure,  I  can  ^ive  liim  a  i)ieture  of  her 
;,i  iliis  inoiiuMit.  She  is  sitting- over  my 
(in\  hurniiiulier  petticoat,  witli  lier  hands 
lolliiin-  by  Ihm-  sides,  niakinfr-  useless  em- 
l)r()idery,  or  (Ose  in  a  pure  reverie.  As  for 
her  liousehold  occu])ati()n,  she  is  either 
h'ttinji:  tlie  ])ot  boil  over  or  get  cold.  I 
could  not  swear  which;  'tis  but  one  or 
t'othcM-.' 

''Of  course  I  checked  these  remarks, 
and  lectured  upon  Christian  charity.  My 
discourse  was  received  with  respectful  si- 
lence, but  my  hearers  seemed  turned  into 
wood. 

"Some  da\'s  after  this  I  was  caught  in 
a  heavy  rain,  and  the  nearest  shelter  was 
the  farm-house  of  the  Flauberts.  I  knocked 
at  the  door ;  no  notice  was  taken ;  I  knock- 
ed again  ;  a  light  footstep,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  Madam  Michel.  She  did 
not  receive  me  hospitably.  She  said,  in 
broad  Provencal,  '  There  is  nobody  in  the 
house,'  and  she  held  the  door  in  her  hand. 
Then  I  tried  her  in  French.  'Madam,' 
said  I,  '  I  am  wet  through,  and  if  I  could, 
without  incommoding  you — ' 

"  'Do  me  the  honor  to  come  in,'  said 
she,  with  perfect  accent  and  the  most 
graceful  courtesy.  She  seated  me  by  the 
fire,  and  we  entered  into  conversation. 
I  believe  we  conversed  about  trifles,  and 
I  could  not  help  admiring  her  grace  and 
courtesy,  and  the  French  language,  the 
language  of  politeness,  which  had  at  once 
recalled  her  to  her  native  good-breeding. 
She  spoke  it  exquisitely,  notwithstanding 
the  little  use  she  now  made  of  it. 

' '  I  forget  all  our  small-talk ;  but  I  re- 
member at  last  that  she  fixed  her  eyes  full 
upon  mine  and  said,  '  Monsieur,  why  did 
you  speak  to  me  in  French  ?' 

"I  answered  her  honestly,  and  with 
some  emotion.  '  Because,  madam,  I  know 
your  story  from  others'  (her  pale  cheek 
colored  at  that),  '  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I 
came  here  hoping  by  my  advice  and  au- 
thority to  make  matters  smoother  and 
more  pleasant  in  this  house.' 

"'You  would  but  waste  your  time,' 
said  she.  '  These  people  hate  me  wdth  all 
their  hearts,  and  I  despise  them  with  all 
my  soul.  Matters  are  come  to  such  a 
pitch  that  we  endure  each  other  only  be- 


cause we  are  about  to  part.  My  husband 
is  heir  to  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  he 
has  purchased  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres, 
thai  arc!  sold  v(n'y  cheap,  belonging  to  an 
emigre.  W(i  shall  do  very  well  when  we 
are  alone.' 

"'You  have  my  best  wishes,'  said  I; 
'but  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  hard  life  of  a  working  farm- 
er; and  even  your  husband  has  never 
learned  to  dig  and  mow  and  labor  like 
his  brother;  his  tastes  appear  to  be  for 
pastimes  and  games  and — ' 

"'You  need  not  mince  the  matter,* 
said  she ;  '  he  is  lazy,  and,  worse  still,  he  is 
fond  of  drinking  and  gambling,  But  it 
is  all  his  mother's  fault,  with  her  weak 
indulgence ;  and  now  she  encourages  him 
to  desert  his  home  out  of  her  jealousy  of 
me.  Once  I  get  him  away  from  this  vile 
woman  he  will  stay  beside  me,  and  lead 
an  honest,  industrious  life,  as  I  shall  for 
his  sake.' 

"I  knew  Michel  was  hardened  in  his 
ill  habits,  and  that  love  could  not  convert 
him  without  religion.  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  tell  her  so.  The  woman  froze  di- 
rectly, and  when  I  urged  my  views  she 
encountered  me  with  all  the  cold  infidel- 
ity and  satire  of  this  unhappy  age.  She 
was  armed  at  all  points  by  Messrs.  Vol- 
ney,  D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  and  others, 
and  by  her  own  self-confidence.  So  I 
told  her  I  would  not  argue  with  her,  but 
pray  for  her. 

' ' '  Do  you  believe  prayers  are  heard  V 
said  she,  ironically. 

"  I  told  her  I  thought  earnest  prayers 
were  always  heard,  and  sometimes 
granted. 

"'Well,'  said  she,  'the  most  earnest 
prayer  I  ever  heard  was  when  my  own 
father  cursed  me  and  my  husband.  Will 
God  grant  that  ?' 

"  '  Not  against  your  souls,'  said  I. 

"She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  as  much 
as  to  say  the  exception  was  of  very  little 
value;  and  I  left  the  house  defeated  and 
sad." 

"And  I  answer  for  it  you  kept  your 
word,  and  prayed  for  this  perverse  crea- 
ture," said  my  uncle. 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  replied 
the  good  cure. 

He  continued : 

' '  The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  one  even- 
ing; the  whole  family  was  there  except 
Michel.  They  all  received  me  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  and  gave  me  the  place  of  honor 
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at  a  long"  table,  about  which  they  were  all 
seated,  picking  the  shoots  out  of  some  dam- 
aged wheat  for  their  own  use. 

"The  eldest  son  entertained  me  with  a 
voluble  discourse  about  the  markets,  the 
price  of  grain ;  and  all  the  time  Michel's 
wife  sat  with  her  feet  at  the  fire,  and  her 
arms  folded,  and  her  head  against  the 
wall,  in  an  attitude  of  sleepy  disdain. 

"But  presently  there  was  a  whistle 
heard  in  the  yard,  and  she  started  up,  all 
animation. 

"'There  he  is!'  she  cried,  and  darted 
out  of  the  door.  She  soon  returned  with 
'the  champion,' who  greeted  us  all,  in  a 
loud,  jovial  voice,  with  blunt  civility. 

"' Daughter-in-law,'  said  her  mother, 
'serve  your  husband.' 

"Then  she  cut  an  enormous  slice  of 
bread,  and  ladled  a  large  basinful  of  soup 
out  of  the  great  pot.  Unfortunately  the 
pot  had  been  taken  off  the  fire  to  put  on 
more  wood;  and  the  soup  was  lukewarm. 
The  champion  made  a  grimace. 

"  'Cold  weather  outside  and  cold  soup 
within,'  said  he.  This  was  not  said  harsh- 
ly, but  his  mother  fired  up  directly. 

"  'Saints  in  paradise!'  she  cried,  turn- 
ing toward  her  obnoxious  daughter-in- 
law.  'Is  it  possible  that  a  woman  can 
reach  your  years  and  not  learn  to  keep 
her  man's  soup  hot  against  he  comes  home 
wet  and  hungry  ?' 

"The  yoi*ng  woman  just  turned  two 
haughty  eyes  upon  her,  and  said,  '  It's  no- 
body's business  if  Michel  does  not  com- 
plain.' Then  I,  to  make  peace,  said  I 
feared  that  I  was  the  person  in  fault,  for 
I  had  moved  the  pot  a  little  to  warm  my 
feet. 

"The  champion — a  good-humored  fel- 
low at  bottom  —  stopped  me  and  said  : 
'Don't  let's  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole- 
hill. The  soup's  very  good  if  it  is  a  little 
cold,  and  it's  going  to  a  warm  place  any- 
way ;  and  with  this  he  shovelled  it  rapidly 
down  his  throat.  '  The  worst  of  it  is, '  said 
he,  'that  my  feet  are  wet  through  with 
the  snow  and  the  slush;'  and  he  took  off  a 
pair  of  enormous  shoes  and  threw  them 
roughly  toward  his  wife,  and  said,  'There, 
wife,  put  all  that  right  for  me.' 

"  The  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Grou- 
cy  took  her  peasant  lord's  shoes,  bowed 
her  head  meekly  over  them,  scraped  the 
clay  from  them  with  a  piece  of  stick,  then 
wiped  them  with  a  damp  cloth,  then  put 
some  hot  cinders  inside,  shook  them  out 
again,  and  brought  the  shoes  to  her  mas- 


ter. He  received  them  without  a  word  of 
thanks.  This  gave  me  some  pain,  and 
I  soon  after  took  my  leave.  Michel's 
wife,  remembering,  I  suppose,  the  habits 
of  her  youth,  accompanied  me  to  the  end 
of  the  court  that  lay  before  the  door.  I 
took  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  since 
she  had  learned  to  humble  herself  before 
a  man,  and  do  the  duty  of  a  wife  so  meek- 
ly, I  felt  sure  she  would  some  day  learn  to 
humble  herself  before  God,  who  abaseth 
the  proud  and  lifteth  up  the  lowly. 

"  What  think  you  was  the  answer  I  re- 
ceived from  this  keen  spirit  nursed  upon 
the  wit  of  Messieurs  Volney,  D'Alembert, 
and  Voltaire  ? 

"  'Monsieur,'  says  she,  'there  are  cures 
who  can  only  talk  religion ;  there  are 
some  who  can  also  talk  reason ;  you  are 
one  of  the  happy  few  who  can  talk  rea- 
son if  you  choose,  for  you  have  been  a 
man  of  the  world.  If  it  is  all  the  same 
to  you,  pray,  when  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  converse  with  me,  don't  talk  religion; 
talk  sense.' 

"  'I  consent,  madame,'  said  I,  sorrow- 
fully; 'but  you  must  permit  me  to  pray 
for  you.' 

"  About  a  fortnight  after  this  I  met  the 
champion.  He  was  going  to  a  neighbor- 
ing fair,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  compete 
for  the  prize  for  wrestling-,  as  usual.  He 
said :  '  No ;  this  time  it's  more  serious.  My 
mother  has  at  last  paid  me  the  eight  hun- 
dred francs  she  has  long  promised  me, 
and  I  am  going  to  buy  a  cottage  and  a 
bit  of  emigrant's  land — house  and  farm. 
There  my  wife  and  I  shall  keep  house 
alone.  The  truth  is,  monsieur  le  cure,' 
said  he,  '  that  the  women  can't  agree  at 
home:  my  mother  despises  my  wife,  and 
my  wife  hates  my  mother.  We  shall  do 
better  apart. ' 

"I  had  my  doubts  on  that  point,  and 
thought  both  husband  and  wife  equally 
unfitted  for  the  labor  and  self-denial  that 
lay  before  them;  but  I  kept  that  to  my- 
self, and  all  I  did  was  to  warn  this  confi- 
dent young  man  against  the  temptations 
of  the  fair. 

"'Have  no  fear,'  said  he;  and  went 
away  full  of  buoyant  confidence. 

"That  very  evening  he  called  at  my 
house,  pale  and  agitated,  and  told  me  a 
different  tale.  He  had  been  induced  to 
gamble  for  a  small  sum,  in  order,  he  said, 
to  buy  his  wife  a  gold  chain ;  he  had  lost 
it,  and  his  wild  endeavors  to  recover  it 
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by  the  same  unlikely  incaiis  liiid  tlirovvn 
away  bis  little  fortune.  One  virtue  the 
poor  fellow  had  — lilial  reverence.  He 
told  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  all  his 
mother's  «roodness  and  self-denial,  and  lie 
said  that  h«;  couldn't  face  her  and  tell  her 
he  had  wasted  in  a  day  what  had  cost  her 
four  years  to  save.  He  spoke  of  leaving 
tlje  country,  and  be^rffed  me  to  carry  her 
his  penitence  and  shame.  I  said,  '  My  son, 
I'll  do  better:  I  will  take  you  to  her,  and 
show  you  the  depth  of  a  mother's  love.' 

"  Well,  at  last  I  prevailed  on  him  to 
come  with  me  to  the  house,  but  he  couldn't 
be  induced  to  come  in  until  I  had  made 
his  confession  for  him.  As  I  expected, 
the  mother  said :  '  Poor  foolish  boy  I  Just 
tell  him  to  come  in  to  his  supper;  his  mo- 
ther's arms  shall  not  be  closed  to  him.' 
So  I  brought  him  in.  The  others  received 
him  in  grim  silence,  but  the  old  woman 
merely  said  :  '  Why,  Michel,  it's  a  pity 
you  had  not  more  sense;  but  'tis  your 
own  money  you  have  lost,  and  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to  complain.  This  house 
is  always  open  to  you.'  Then  finding  his 
wife  dead  silent  and  terribly  pale,  he  went 
to  her  to  make  his  peace  with  her ;  but  she 
started  back  from  him  and  said :  '  Don't 
you  come  near  me,  you  vile  prodigal  and 
madman.  You've  condemned  me  to  live 
all  my  life  with  these  people,  who  hate 
me,  and  I  hate  them  with  all  my  heart.' 
As  an  outrageous  quarrel  was  clearly  im- 
pending, I  withdrew  ;  but  something— I 
know  not  what — induced  me  to  wait  at  a 
little  distance,  and  pray  for  the  peace  of 
this  ill-assorted  couple.  Alas!  I  had  bet- 
ter have  staid;  for,  as  I  learned  from  the 
others,  that  angry  wife  reproached  him 
and  taunted  him  in  her  fury  till  he  actu- 
ally raised  his  huge  hand  and  struck  her 
on  the  face. 

"  She  was  stunned  at  first,  I  heard,  but 
soon  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  anguish  and 
frenzy,  and  catching  up,  with  a  woman's 
strange  intent,  some  embroidery  she  had 
been  working  upon,  she  turned  round  and 
cui-sed  them  all. 

'"Pot  on  your  dunghill,  all  of  you!' 
she  cried,  and  tore  open  tlie  door*^  and 
dashed  out. 

"Then  the  old  woman  cried,  'Mind, 
Michel,  she  will  disgrace  you  ;'  and  he 
dashed  after  her. 

"Unluckily  she  stumbled  over  some- 
thing in  the  yard,  and  I  saw  the  swift- 
footed  champion  overtake  her,  and  seize 
her,  and  drag  her  back  toward  the  house. 


She  screamed,  slie  struggled,  in  vain ;  but 
at  last  by  a  furious  effort  she  half  freed 
hei-self  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  her  lift 
her  hand  high  and  then  strike  the  man 
on  the  breast.  At  this  moment  I  was 
coming  forward  to  interfere. 

"To  my  surprise,  the  giant  uttered  a 
icry  of  dismay,  and  staggered  away  from 
her,  and  burst  headlong  into  the  house. 
To  be  sure,  the  blow  was  furious;  but  it 
was  only  a  woman's  hand  that  struck, 
and  I  saw  no  weapon  in  that  hand.  As 
for  her,  she  rushed  the  other  way,  and  I 
think  would  have  passed  me  without  no- 
tice but  that  I  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
pity  and  concern;  then  she  stopped  and 
glared  at  me,  and  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
tlien  noticed  something  which  Monsieur 
De  Pontarlais  has  already  drawn  atten- 
tion to — the  whites  of  her  eyes  showed 
themselves  to  me  in  the  moonlight  with 
a  strange  and,  I  may  say,  a  terrible  ex- 
pression— the  expression  of  some  infuri- 
ated wild  animal.  'He  struck  me!'  she 
cried.  '  He  struck  me !  the  woman  who 
gave  up  all  for  him,  and  braved  a  father's 
curse.  My  curse  and  my  father's  be  on 
him,  and  all  his  brood!'  With  that  she 
darted  past  me  and  disappeared. 

' '  After  a  moment's  hesitation  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  enter  the  house,  and  make 
some  sort  of  endeavor,  however  hopeless, 
to  repair  the  mischief;  indeed,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  use  all  the  authority  my  office 
gave  me,  and  take  part  with  great  sever- 
ity against  this  ruffian,  and  all  the  rest 
who  by  their  animosity  had  paved  the 
way  for  this  abominable  outrage. 

"Well,  I  went  in  at  the  open  door;  I 
found  the  champion  leaning  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  rolling  his  eyes  as  if  in 
pain,  and  groaning  loudly.  The  situation 
seemed  to  amuse  his  brother;  at  least  that 
person  was  jeering  him  for  not  being  able 
to  bring  his  wife  back  by  force.  '  You'll 
win  no  more  prizes  for  wrestling  at  the 
fair. ' 

' '  '  No,'  said  the  colossus ;  'I'm  done  for' ; 
and  with  that,  still  groaning,  he  seemed  to 
sink  half  down  by  the  wall,  and  his  hands 
grasped  wildly  at  his  breast. 

"Then  I  looked,  and  saw  something  that 
began  to  give  me  a  terrible  misgiving.  Be- 
ing in  his  gala  dress,  he  had  on  a  white 
shirt,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  ample  bo- 
som w^as  something  that  had  first  looked 
like  a  very  large  stud  or  breastpin  made  of 
moth  er-of-pearl. 

"Pound  this  thino:  was  a  thin  circle  of 
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red,  fine  as  a  hair,  ^nd  this  red  circle  I  saw 
enlarging".  My  experience  in  the  army 
told  me  how  serious  this  was,  and  I  cried, 
'  Silence !  the  man  is  stabbed,  and  is  bleed- 
ing internally.'  As  these  words  left  my 
lips,  the  poor  champion  sunk  to  the  ground, 
and  gasped  out  once  more,  '  Je  suis  un 
homme  perdu.'  In  a  moment  they  were 
all  around  him,  and  after  a  few  hurried 
words,  with  his  mother's  consent  I  took 
on  me  to  draw  the  weapon  out  from  the 
wound.  It  was  an  instrument  ladies  used 
in  that  day  for  embroidery.  I  think  they 
opened  a  passage  for  the  needle  with  it. 
The  whole  instrument  was  not  four  inches 
long,  and  the  steel  portion  of  it  scarcely 
three  inches;  but  a  woman's  hand  had 
driven  it  home  so  keenly  that  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  handle  had  entered  the  wound. 
When  I  withdrew  this  insignificant  but 
fatal  weapon,  the  champion  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  He  then  ceased  to  bleed  inwardly, 
but  immediately  the  blood  spurted  and 
poured  out  of  him  through  that  small  aper- 
ture. All  attempts  to  stanch  it  were  vain, 
and  indeed  were  useless,  for  his  fate  was 
to  bleed  to  death  either  inwardly  with  pain 
or  outwardly  without  pain.  I  told  them 
all  that,  very  gravely,  and  as  tenderly  as  I 
could.  Then  the  poor  wretches  burst  out 
into  imprecations  on  the  woman  that  had 
brought  him  to  that.  Then  I  put  on  for 
the  first  time  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
I  took  out  my  crucifix,  and  I  ordered  them 
all,  even  the  mother  who  bore  him,  from 
the  room.  That  grand  body,  so  full  of 
blood,  of  strength,  and  youth,  resisted  long 
the  fatal  drain,  and  God  gave  me  time  to 
do  His  work.  The  dying  man  confessed 
his  sins ;  he  owned  the  justice  of  this  fatal 
blow,  since  he  had  raised  his  hand  against 
the  weak  creature  he  had  vowed  to  protect 
and  cherish ;  he  blessed  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  and  forgave  his  wife.  Then  I  gave 
him  absolution  with  all  my  heart  and  con- 
science, and  he  died  in  peace. 

"Ah,  my  friends,  who  that  had  seen 
this  could  pride  himself  on  youth  and  su- 
perior strength  ?  Here  was  the  cham- 
pion of  all  those  parts  lying  on  his  own 
floor,  surrounded  by  the  jugs  and  mugs 
and  plates  he  had  won  by  conquering  the 
other  Samsons  of  the  district,  felled  by  a 
woman's  hand  armed  with  a  bare  bodkin. 

' '  I  spare  you,  my  friends,  the  mother's 
agony  and  all  the  sorrow  of  the  house — 
sorrow  that  didn't  soften  the  hatred,  and 
that  you  can  not  wonder  at.  They  set  the 
emissaries   of  justice  upon   the  culprit's 


track,  and  she  was  easily  found,  for  no 
sooner  did  she  hear  the  fatal  news  than 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  law.  She  was 
tried  at  Marseilles,  and  it's  a  wonder  to 
me  that  my  good  friend  here  does  not  re- 
member that  trial,  for  it  caused  no  little 
sensation  at  the  time.  The  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  mother  especially,  urged 
the  prosecution  with  the  utmost  bitterness. 
The  old  woman,  indeed,  said  that  nothing 
could  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  son 
but  to  see  the  murderess's  head  roll  in  the 
basket  of  the  executioner.  I  was  at  the 
trial,  and  I  remember  little  of  it  except 
the  few  words  spoken  by  the  accused; 
those  words  seem  somehow  graven  in  my 
memory.  She  wore  a  peasant's  dress,  but 
her  demeanor  was  that  of  a  noble;  she 
was  depressed,  but  dignified  and  patient; 
never  interrupted,  and  never  complained. 
When  her  time  came  to  speak  in  her  de- 
fense, she  said : 

"  '  Citizens,  the  public  accuser  has  told 
you  I  killed  my  husband,  and  that,  alas ! 
is  too  true;  but  he  has  told  you  I  killed 
him  maliciously,  and  there  he  is  quite  mis- 
taken. My  husband  was  my  all.  I  gave 
up  father,  friends,  rank,  wealth,  every- 
thing, for  him,  and  I  loved  him  dearly. 
He  gave  me  a  bitter  provocation,  and  I  re- 
proached him  cruelly.  Then  he  struck 
me  barbarously.  What  did  I  do  ?  Did  I 
seize  some  deadly  weapon  and  strike  him 
in  return  ?  No.  I  merely  fled ;  and  if  he 
had  let  me  escape,  this  calamity  Avould 
never  have  occurred.  But  he  caught  me, 
and  seized  me,  and  was  dragging  me  back 
to  a  house  where  every  man  and  woman 
was  my  enemy.  My  passion  was  great,  I 
admit,  but  my  fear  was  greater,  and  in 
fear  I  struck,  not  malice.  Did  I  seek  some 
deadly  weapon  ?  No ;  I  struck  with  what 
was  in  my  hand,  scarcely  knowing  at  the 
time  what  was  in  my  hand.  I  believe 
that  when  the  weak  are  attacked  with 
overpowering  strength  they  are  permitted 
to  make  matters  equal  with  some  wea- 
pon. But  can  you  call  that  puny  instru- 
ment of  woman's  art  a  weapon  ?  Was 
ever  a  strong  man  slain  with  such  a  thing 
before  ?  My  husband  died  by  the  finger 
of  God;  I  was  the  unhappy  instrument; 
and  I  am  his  truest  mourner,  and  shall 
mourn  him  when  all  else  have  forgotten 
him.  Even  his  mother  has  another  son, 
but  he  was  my  all  in  this  world.  I  say 
these  things  because  they  are  the  truth, 
not  to  avert  punishment.  How  can  jou. 
punish  me  ?     Imprisonment  can  not  add 
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to  my  misery,  and  deatli  would  end  it. 
Tlu'n'fon>  1  ask  nonioiry:  Ix;  just.' 

'*  Boforo  these  words,  and  Uw'iv  sad  and 
ii()l)l(^  delivery,  the  cliar<;e  of  willful  hom- 
icide dissolved  away.  The  prisoner  was 
iM.ndenined  to  two  years'  seclusion  in  a  re- 
ligious iiouse. 

"T  visited  tliennuauy  times;  and  found 
]\vv  a  chau'^^ed  woman.  Her  heart  was 
hroken  ;nid  contrite;  she  wept  for  hours 
lojrcther,  and  in  time  she  found  consola- 
tion. Great  was  now  her  humility.  When 
she  re«>-n,ined  her  liberty  I  became  her  di- 
rector. 

"The  i)enance  I  inflicted  was — obscuri- 
ty. For  many  years  she  has  gained  her 
own  living  under  another  name,  and  nev- 
er revealed  the  story  of  her  life.  Some 
])e()ple  say,  with  a  sneer,  '  The  greater  the 
sinner,  the  greater  the  saint.'  But  there 
is  truth  in  it.  Men  can  go  on  sinning 
within  certain  bounds  all  their  lives,  and 
not  feel  themselves  sinners;  but  when 
they  commit  a  crime,  the  world  helps  them 
to  undeceive  themselves,  and  penitence 
enters  when  self-deception  retires.  That 
criminal  has  long  been  a  truly  pious  wo- 
man, humble,  industrious,  faithful,  self- 
denying,  and  full  of  Christian  charity. 
On  earth  she  is  obscure  by  choice;  but 
methinks  her  seat  will  be  high  in  heaven." 

The  good  cure's  words  melted  us  all; 
and  now  we  all  desired  to  know  her  in 
her  humble  condition  and  alleviate  her 
lot. 

But  the  cure  would  not  hear  of  it. 
"  No,"  said  he.  "This  is  a  secret  of  the 
confessional.  She  is  vowe4  to  obscurity, 
and  she  must  persevere  to  the  end.  But  if 
you,  Monsieur  De  Pontarlais,  can  forgive 
her  the  pain  she  once  caused  you,  that 
would  be  a  comfort  to  her." 

"Ah!  poor  soul,  with  all  my  heart," 
cried  he,  and  put  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes. 

After  this  narrative  and  these  reflec- 
tions we  none  of  us  felt  disposed  for  small- 
talk,  and  we  soon  retired  to  bed,  all  but 
the  good  cure,  who  was  summoned  hastily 
to  Catherine's  bedside  by  Suzon.  That 
night  the  house  seemed  to  me  strangely 
unquiet.  I  was  awakened  several  times 
by  hurrying  to  and  fro.  But  sleep  soon 
comes  again  to  careless  youth.  In  the 
morning  I  found  Suzon  in  tears,  and  my 
uncle  himself  very  sad:  the  faithful  Cath- 
erine was  dead. 

After  breakfast  the  cure  requested  us  to 
witness  the  official  document  he  had  to 


prepare  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  He 
handf^d  it  to  us  with  this  remark:  "The 
confessional  has  no  secrets  now."  Judge 
my  sur})rise  when  I  read  these  words: 
"  Died,  the  10th  day  of  July,  1821,  of  gen- 
eral prostration,  Irene  de  Groucy,  widow 
of  Michel  Flaubert." 

My  uncle  took  the  picture  down.  "I 
prefer,"  said  he,  "to  think  of  my  poor 
faithful  Catherine  as  she  was."  I  was  of 
the  same  mind.  But  when  my  dear  uncle 
died,  and  it  became  my  own,  I  hung  it 
again  in  a  room  I  frequented  but  little. 

Lately,  in  the  decline  of  my  own  life, 
drawing  near  to  that  place  where  beauti- 
ful souls  shall  be  highest,  I  have  given 
the  once-loved  picture  a  place  of  honor. 
Being  so  strange  a  reminiscence  of  my 
youth,  I  think  sometimes  of  poor  Cather- 
ine viewing  her  own  picture  with  such 
grace,  dignity,  and  pious  humility ;  and  I 
expect  to  find  that  white-robed  saint  more 
beautiful  by  far  than  the  picture  which  so 
fascijiated  me. 

THE  GODMOTHER'S  GIFT. 

Beside  the  baby's  cradle 

She  sat  the  whole  night  long, 

To  lay  upon  his  little  lips 
The  kisses  six  of  Song. 

"This  is  the  kiss  shall  make  him  long 
To  drink,"  she  softly  sighed, 

*'The  fount  of  Beauty  whh  the  thirst 
That  ne'er  is  satisfied. 

"This  is  the  kiss  shall  ope  the  eye 

And  stimulate  the  brain 
To  see  what  others  never  saw, 

And  he  can  ne'er  attain. 

"This  is  the  kiss  shall  charm  his  lips 

So  that  his  whole  life  long 
There  honey-bees  of  thought  shall  hive 

The  stinging  sweets  of  Song. 

"And  here  the  kiss  of  Wandering 

I  print  on  feet  and  breast, 
That  he  may  for  possession  have 

Desire  and  unrest. 

"And  this  shall  be  the  kiss  of  Love, 

His  life  to  consecrate 
To  her  that  shall  he  lost  too  soon, 

Or  be  found  out  too  late. 

"These  are  the  kisses  fi.ve  I  give 

My  baby  in  his  sleep; 
The  sixth,  and  sacredest  of  all, 

A  little  while  I  keep. 

"And  he  shall  never  know,  or,  known, 

It  never  shall  be  told, 
Which  sweeter  is — the  kiss  I  give, 

Or  the  kiss  that  I  withhold." 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 
A  MORALITY  PLAY. 


Scene. — The  Wilderness  near  Jericho. 

Enter  Hassan  ben  Titus,  the  traveller,  icith  a 
large  bag. 

Titus,  Down  from  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City 
Of  men  who  nourish  other  creeds  than  mine, 
I  come  with  merchandise  for  Jericho. 
There  do  I  hope  good  profit  soon  to  make; 
And  then  returning  to  my  wife  at  home, 
With  her  feast  gladly,  while  our  children  dance 
And  sing,  until  again  1  must  go  forth. 
But  now  my  old  horse  wearies  with  my  pack. 
So  I'll  lie  down,  and  rest  us  for  a  while. 

[lie  lies  down,  and  falls  asleep. 

Enter  three  Thieves. 

The  leading  Thief  heareth  a  pike,  and  speaketh 

for  the  rest. 

Thief.  This  is  the  man  we've   tracked  for 

many  a  league, 

TiU  his  camel  died,  and   then  an  old  horse 

bore  him; 
And  here   asleep  he   lies,   and  dreams   away 

fatigue, 
So  we'll  search  his  pack,  and  little  we'll  restore 
him. 

{^The  Thieves  approach  Titus  to  seize  the  bag 

cunningly,  but  Titus  awaketh,  Minstrels 

playing  softly  without. 

Titus.  Where  is  my  wife? — she  is  not  by  me 

sleeping. 

Where  are  my  children,  that  pla3^ed  around  my 

knee? 
I  have  dreamed  a  dream  of  rats  and  bears  and 

foxes, 
O  guardians  of  my  house,  what  is  it  I  do  see? 
Thief.  We  are  the  bears,  the  rats,  the  hungry 
foxes : 
This  is  no  dream,  but  bright  reality. 
Open  your  bag's  mouth,  and  on  the  sand  out- 
pour it. 
That  we  may  pick  and  choose  the  best  things 
there  may  be. 
Titus  {starting  up).  Good  sirs,  ye  would  not 
thieve. 
And  me  and  mine  bereave? 
Ye  would  not  be  so  base, 
In  such  a  lonely  place. 
To  leave  me  to  sigh  and  to  sob? 

Thief  {making  an  ill  face).  Oh  no;  you'd  think 
it  meet 
We  should  fleece  you  in  a  street. 
And  so  be  stoned  to  death  by  the  mob. 

\JIe  striketh  Titus,  first  with  the  handle  and 
then  with  the  point  of  the  pike. 
Titus.  Oh,  mercy  !     Spare  this  flesh,  these 
bones. 
Think  of  my  wife  and  little  ones. 
Beware  the  orphans'  and  the  widow's  curse. 
Thief.  We'll  take  your  pack,  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

[^The  Thieves  open  the  pack,  and  empty  out 
the  contents  upon  the  sand. 
Thief.  Raiment,  and  jewels,  and  physic,  and 
dates, 
A  cake   made   of  rice,  some   wrought   silver 
plates, 


And  a  gourd  full  of  wine.     [^He  drinketh.]    I 

have  often  had  worse. 
A  half -feed  of  corn.     But  where  is  your  horse? 
Titus.  Spare  me  mine  horse,  and  I'll  haste 

to  my  home. 
Thief.  You  shall  haste  there  without  him. 

[He  woundeth  Titus. 
Titus.  My  last  home  I  find. 

[Hefalleth,  bleeding. 
Mine  eyes  clot  with  darkness, 
Mine  ears  scream  with  wind. 
And  my  bones,  scattered  bare, 
Will  turn  white  in  the  air. 
And  never  be  laid  in  a  tomb. 

[He  fainteth,  as  if  dead. 
Thief.  Let  us  pull  off  his  raiment, 
As  'twere  his  last  payment. 
Leaving  naught  for  the  next  thieves  that  come. 
[The  Thieves  strip  Titus,  and  put  his  clothes,, 
with  everything  else,  into  the  bag. 
Should  we  keep  the  horse?     No,  no. 
But  our  pack  the  beast  shall  cany 
Within  sight  of  Jericho; 
And  then,  no  time  to  tarry, 
I  think  we'd  better  kill  him. 
As  he's  neither  young  nor  stanch. 
But  if  we  want  a  meal, 
A  good  cut  from  his  haunch 
To  a  hungry  man  were  veal. 

Trio  of  Thieves. 

First  of  all,  let's  drink  the  wine — 

The  whole  booty's  mine  and  thine; 

And  as  each  of  us  can  bear 

His  own  fair-meted  share. 

Let's  enjoy  our  present  gains. 

And  laugh  at  coming  pains — 

The  wants  and  all  the  cares  that  may  cross 
flesh. 

So  away  to  yonder  tree, 

Kill  the  peddler's  beast  with  glee. 

Kindle  roasting  fire,  and  dine  on  honest  horse- 
flesh. 

[The  Thieves  go  away,  carrying  the  pack, 
Minstrels,  without,  playing  cheerfully 
awhile. 

Minstrels,  without,  noiv  play  a  doleful  air.    Enter 
a  learned  Doctor  and  a  Pharisee. 
Pharisee.   This  lonely  spot  befits  our  high 
discourse — 
Beyond  the  reach  of  common  ears  and  brains. 
Doctor.  Our  doctrine  and  our  law  we  must 
enforce 
On  all  the  tribes  of  Israel;  yea,  and  all 
Of  other  lands  who  pass  within  our  gates. 
Verily  the  heathen  shall  not  dwell  among  us. 
But  what  lies  here?    A  naked,  wounded  man, 
And,  by  his  features,  one  of  pagan  race. 
The  other  side  were  much  the  cleanlier  way. 
[The  Pharisee  and  the  Doctor  cross  over, 
and  exeunt. 

Minstrels,  witJiout,  now  play  cheerfully.    Enter 
a  Levite,  who  weareth  a  smiling  countenance. 
Levite.  The  tithes  of  corn,  of  fruit,  and  of 
cattle 
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Tlir()ii^,^lH)ut  tlu;  fair  country  of  Isnu;! 

An-  sweeter  to  u\v  tliiin  the  choristers'  pniltic, 

Thow-h  they  siiii,^  to  their  psiilterics  never  so 

well.  '  ,    , 

What's  this?     'Tis  ii  man— has  been  wounded 

in   haltle. 
Or  slain  on  his  journey,  or  fainting  ho  fell, 
And  rol)l)ers  have  sjH'ared  him  and  peeled  off 

his  snell. 
I'erhaps  he  may  wake  wilh  a  cry  or  throat  rattle. 
Hut  of  n>ine  'tis  no  business  his  fortune  to  tell, 
J*r<>.riiiius  smu  cgomd  milti,  sirs; 
(hn/nH  imliiiH  est<(',  my  masters; 
Sihi  maJuut  quam  afteri.     Truly,  sirs, 
i)nly  fools  share  another's  disasters. 

[The  Levite  cro^.sca  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
exit. 

{The  sprcfaiors  of  tin's  Morality  Play  are  nmc  in- 
structed by  a  placard  that  here  falleth  a  shoicer 
of  rain,  while  jMinstrcls  are  playing,  and  voices 
of  unseen  Choristers  are  singing,  ''Magna  est 
caritas,  et  proivalebU. ") 

Enter  a  Samaritan.     He  hasteneth  toward  Titus, 
and  kneeleth  beside  him. 
Samaritan.  Poor  wounded  one,  here  lying  on 

the  sand 
Naked  and  bleeding!    Who  hath  wrought  this 

deed? 
Cold  are  his  hands  and  feet,  and  cold  as  death 
The  region  of  the  heart.     But  yet  it  beats, 
Faintly  and  slowly;  therefore  he's  not  dead. 
Into  liis  wouu(is  this  healing  drug  I'll  pour, 
And  in  my  warm  cloak  fold  his  pallid  limbs. 
His  pulse  beats  stronger,  and  with  sighs  and 

moans 
He  opens  now  his  sadly  wondering  eyes 
That  stare  up  at  me.     Look;  I  am  thy  friend, 
Thy  brother  come  to  help  thee  in  thy  need. 
Take  wine,  poor  traveller,  and  take  comfort  too, 
For  all  the  worst  of  thy  mishaps  have  passed. 

Five  Soldiers  are  seen  by  the  spectators  to  cross 
over  at  the  back  with  the  three  Thieves,  bear- 
ing  between  them  tJie  pack  they  had  stolen,  and 
exeunt. 

Titus.  Thanks,  kindly  strangeY;  but  thou  dost 
not  know 
I  am  not  of  thy  creed. 

Samaritan.  Nor  care  to  know. 
lYtus.  Thanks  from  my  heart ;  and  may  the 
God  you  serve 
Forgive  you  for  this  act,  restoring  life 
To  one  of  Islam's  children. 


Samaritan.  Come,  my  brother, 
Thou  art  in  want  of  other  things  than  creeds. 
Kise;  lean  on  me.     My  camel  is  hard  by; 
I'll  place  you  on  him;  and  we'll  lind  an  inn 
That's  not  far  distant,  where  I  will  arrange 
They  shall  take   care  of  you.     All  you  have 

lost 
Shall  soon  be  yours  again.     Come,  lean  on  me. 

YTlicy  go  out  slowly,  Minstrels,  unseen,  play- 
ing very  softly. 

An  Angel  in  a  loose  white  robe  noio  seemeth  to 
descend. 

Angel.  Thou  charitable  man,  beloved  of  Hea- 
ven, 
Whose  heart,  considering  only  of  one  thing — 
A  fellow-creature's  need — wasteth  no  thought 
On  spots  of  earth  where  different  creeds  take 

root. 
Nor  wiiat  the  fruitage  of  his  cultured  prayers ; 
Thou  charitable  man,  whose  Christian  eye 
Views  others'  sufferings  as  they  w^ere  his  own. 
Whose  Christ-like  hand,  to  all  in  need  extended, 
Toucheth  life's  secret  springs,  engendering  thus 
Magnetic  brotherhood  with  all  mankind — 
Thy  deeds  are  registered  in  Creation's  Book, 
Dread   volumes,  weightier    than    a    thousand 

worlds. 
Cleft  into  trembling  leaves,  and  writ  in  fire. 
One  Eye  alone  deciphers  ere  they  melt 
Within  the  Eternal  Memory.     Such  acts 
Are  first  'midst  those  which  God  approves  as 

best. 
And  thy  reward  shall  follow  thee  through  life. 
E'en  as  a  halo  round  thy  heathen  brows, 
A  happy  influence  and  a  secret  joy, 
A  comfort  to  thy  steps,  and  the  last  sight 
Thine  eyes  shall  take  of  those  most  loved  on 

earth. 
Man's  elements  are  mixed  mysteriously. 
And  to  be  good  amidst  a  world  of  ill, 
To  all  though  open,  is  attained  by  few. 
Who,  growing  out  of  nature  as  a  tree 
Out  of  the  earth,  take  all  their  nutriment, 
Their  sap,  form,  strength,  leaves,  blossom,  and 

their  fruit. 
Fresh  from  their  Maker's  hand,  expand  their 

arms 
To  all  the  quarters  of  His  generant  air. 
Look  up,  and  seek  the  heavens  evermore. 
Their  starry  birthright  and  their  natural  home. 

[^The  Angel  seemeth  to  melt  away  in  soft 
clouds  of  sparkling  snow.  Minstrels,  un- 
seen, playing  holy  music. 


THE  HOHENZOLLERNS. 


THE  dynasty  of  the  HolienzoHerns  in 
Prussia  has  a  greater  antiquity  than 
any  other  of  the  chief  reigning  houses  of 
Europe ;  for  although  they  did  not  receive 
their  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  Sigismond 
until  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, they  have  transmitted  it,  without  in- 
terruption and  without  dispute,  during 
the  whole  subsequent  period.  How  dif- 
ferent within  that  time  have  been   the 


fortunes  of  many  other  royal  houses !  In 
England  the  succession  has  been  so  often 
changed  by  force  and  by  law  that  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right  is  become  a 
mere  tradition  of  Tory  jurists.  The  quar- 
rels of  rival  pretenders  in  Spain  have 
wasted  the  splendid  legacy  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  Bourbons  have  twice 
acquired  and  twice  lost  the  throne  of 
France.     The  ancestors  of  the  Romanoffs 
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had  just  become  ,4pmiciled  in  Russia  as 
subjects  of  the  Tartar  Czars,  the  Turks 
were  still  besiegljg  Constantinople,  and 
the  family  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  had  not 
entered  the  peerage  of  Europe,  when 
Burggrave  Frederic  of  Hohenzollern  be- 
came Margrave  and  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. 

Antiquity,  undisturbed  possession,  and 
the  implied  consent  of  their  subjects  are 
titles  on  which  the  Hohenzollerns  rest  a 
strong  claim  to  the  legitimacy  of  their 
power.  They  themselves,  and  the  present 
King  not  less  than  his  ancestors,  call  this 
"divine  right" ;  and  divine  right  it  doubt- 
less is,  if  the  term  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
the  poetical  maxim  which  sees  God's  jus- 
tice in  every  successful  cause,  that  max- 
im which  covers  with  a  veil  of  oracular 
respectability  a  most  vulgar  and  degrad- 
ing form  of  fatalism.  His  Majesty  King 
William  I.  means  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  this  when  he  speaks  of  his  di- 
vine right ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  a  pi- 
ous man  like  himself  would  recognize  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  a  revolution  which 
should  drive  him  from  the  throne.  But  the 
phrase  as  used  by  him  is  even  less  accurate- 
ly descriptive  of  the  actual  transaction 
by  which  his  family  acquired  possession 
•of  Prussia  than  Mr.  Pope's  jingling  falla- 
cy. The  divine  right  of  the  King  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  a  mortgagee 
who  forecloses  on  an  estate  when  his  debt 
hecomes  due.  His  Majesty's  title  is  good, 
hut  it  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Solomons  the 
pawnbroker  to  the  unredeemed  trinkets 
of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  which  glitter 
in  his  shop  windows. 

The  family  take  their  name  from  the 
heights  of  Zollern — Hohen-Zollern — the 
ancestral  seat  in  the  Suabian  Alps;  and 
they  first  appear  in  positive  history  about 
the  time  that  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  was 
making  his  penitent  pilgrimage  to  the  pa- 
pal court  at  Canossa.  Beyond  this  all  is 
conjecture.  But  conjecture  is  free;  and 
while  the  loyal  and  learned  Dr.  Cerni- 
tius,  the  first  biographer  of  the  race,  con- 
nects his  heroes  with  the  noble  Italian  fam- 
ily of  Colonna,  the  Elector  Albert  Achil- 
les, more  ambitious  and  less  prudent,  bold- 
ly placed  his  ancestors  among  the  fugi- 
tives who  followed  ^neas  from  Troy. 
As  a  myth,  this  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
other;  but  the  historian  can  trace  the 
house  back  safely  only  about  eight  hun- 
dred years,  or  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.   A  hundred  years  later  the  Count 


of  Zollern  became,  by  a  fortunate  mar- 
riage, Burggrave  of  Nuremberg.  The 
family  thus  reunited  extensive  possessions 
throughout  Germany;  and  though  not 
Electors,  the  Counts  were  grandees,  and 
powerful  grandees,  of  the  Empire.  What 
their  own  contemporaries  thought  of  them 
is  fortunately  not  known  —  fortunately, 
because  it  leaves  their  panegyrists  at  lib- 
erty to  ascribe  to  them  all  manner  of  vir- 
tues— fidelity,  moderation,  courage,  piety, 
even  learning;  while  it  is  notorious  that 
their  neighbors  were  brawling  and  disso- 
lute barons,  robbing  peasants  and  traders, 
flaying  Jews,  and  transferring  their  feud- 
al allegiance  with  politic  fidelity  from 
one  pretender  to  another  in  the  Empire. 
But  the  remarkable  virtues  of  this  family 
were  not  long  preserved  under  the  control 
of  a  single  head.  The  two  sons  of  Freder- 
ic, first  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  made  a 
partition  of  their  inheritance,  one  of  them 
retaining  Nuremberg  and  the  burggravi- 
ate;  the  other,  the  older  possessions  in 
Suabia.  It  is  from  the  first  of  these  that 
the  present  royal  family  of  Prussia  is  de- 
scended, the  line  being  represented  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Burggrave 
Frederic  VI. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  the  princi- 
pality of  Brandenburg  had  sunk  into  a  de- 
plorable condition.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Anhalt  or  Ascanian  dynasty,  which 
had  reconquered  and  settled  and  for  two 
centuries  wisely  governed  the  country,  it 
had  reverted  under  feudal  law  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  Emperor  Louis,  of  the  house 
of  Bavaria,  bestowed  it  upon  his  own  sons. 
Those  worthy  princes  squandered  its  rev- 
enues, sold  or  otherwise  lost  considerable 
portions  of  the  territory  itself,  and  finally, 
when  their  father  was  deposed  from  his 
imperial  office,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
was  also  acquired  by  his  successful  rival, 
Charles  IV.  of  Moravia.  From  him  it 
passed  in  like  manner  to  his  sons  Wenzel 
and  Sigismond,  and  the  latter  pawned  it 
again  to  his  cousin  Jobst  or  Justus.  Un- 
der these  rulers  the  old  policy  of  the  Bava- 
rians was  resumed,  with  even  aggravated 
features,  so  that  when  Sigismond  became 
Emperor  he  found  himself  burdened  with 
a  heavy  debt  for  the  Mark.  Frederic  VI. 
of  Hohenzollern,  Burggrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, was  a  capitalist,  and  not  averse  to 
loaning  his  money.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand Hungarian  guldens  replenished  the 
needy  purse  of  Sigismond,  and  for  security 
the  thrifty  Burggrave  took  a  mortgage  on 
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the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  In  1411  lie  was 
installed  as  administrator  of  his  reversion- 
ary estate,  of  which,  three  years  later,  the 
debt  not  beini^  paid,  he  acquired  full  pos- 
session, witli  the  title  of  Margrave,  and  the 
privileges  of  an  Elector  of  the  Empire.  In 
1417  the  formal  investiture  took  place,  and 
Frederic  VI.  of  Nuremberg  became  Fred- 
eric I.  of  Brandenburg. 

The  new  Elector  had  to  restore  order,  to 
restore  the  finances,  to  restore  the  elector- 
al authority,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  fair- 
ly well.  A  diplomatist  as  well  as  a  sol- 
dier, he  used  intrigue  and  force,  he  bribed 
and  crushed;  and  the  barons  especially, 
who  during  the  practical  interregnum  of 
a  century  had  degenerated  into  mere  ban- 
dits, were  driven  to  their  castles,  and  taught 
the  meaning  of  the  new  era.  Frederic\t- 
tended  the  Council  of  Constance,  where,  in- 
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stead  of  being  like  Sigismond  super  gram- 
mat  icam,  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  lay  members.  It 
is  also  believed  that  he  endeavored  to  save 
Huss  from  the  stake. 

Frederic  died  in  1440.  His  last  act  was 
the  least  sagacious  of  his  life,  for  his  death- 
bed testament  provided,  in  violation  of  the 
Golden  Bull,  for  a  division  of  his  posses- 
sions between  his  four  sons.  The  two 
Frederics,  the  second  and  fourth  sons, 
were  to  have  the  Mark;  the  other  two, 
John  and  Albert,  the  Franconian  terri- 
tory. But  the  self-abnegation  of  the  bro- 
thers themselves  averted  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  this  measure.  The  younger 
Frederic  and  John  waived  their  respect- 
ive claims,  and  thus  left  instead  of  four 
only  two  dynasties,  Frederic  II.  in  Bran- 
denburg, and  Albert  in  Nuremberg.      In 
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1471  the  former  died,  and  the  latter  once 
more  reunited  the  entire  dominions  of  the 
family.  Under  Albert  his  son  John  was 
left  as  governor  in  Brandenburg. 

We  now  begin  to  meet  a  series  of  clas- 
sical by-names  given  to  the  successive  Elec- 
•tors  by  their  fond  contemporaries,  and  pre- 
sumably descriptive  of  their  leading  vir- 
tues. Frederic  II.  was  Frederic  the  Iron ; 
Albert  was  Achilles;  John,  John  Cicero; 
Joachim,  the  Nestor,  and  so  on.  Freder- 
ic showed  his  iron  firmness  in  disciplining 
the  towns  as  his  father  had  disciplined  the 
nobles,  and  his  greatest  achievement  was 


the  forcible  seizure  of  a  square  in  the  city 
of  Berlin,  on  which  he  began  the  erection 
of  a  castle,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  roy- 
al castle  on  the  Spree.  Up  to  that  time 
Tangermiinde,  on  the  Elbe,  had  been  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  Margraves,  and  the 
modest  "  Schloss"  there  was  their  first  pal- 
ace. Albert  Achilles  was  the  great  sol- 
dier of  the  family,  and  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous in  Germany.  He  was  the  hero  of 
every  tournament,  the  victor  in  every  bat- 
tle, the  generalissimo  in  many  imperial 
wars.  In  him  the  warrior  clearly  pre- 
dominated over  the  statesman;  but  that 
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lio  was  not    (Icslituto  of  political   wisdom 
is  shown   hy   the  so  called  "House  Oi'di 
naii.T."  wliicli  lie  Irl'l   for  the  ful.iiro  <^ov- 
rnimriil    of  his  faniily.      Hy  this  lie  scp- 
;,r;,|.Ml    forever  llie    r»i'an(lenl)Ur<>f  and  tll(^ 
b'raneoiiian    possessions,  and    established 
in   each    the   law  of  i)rini()<i-enitiire.      Mr. 
liallani   calls   this  Ww  earliest  formal 
proniulu'-ation    of    that    i)rincii)le.      In 
lisi;    iir   died,  and    was   succeeded   as 
Elector  of  Hrandenlmrj]:  by  John,  tlie 
Teutonic  Cicero,      .lohn  was  eloquent, 
but  he  was  lik(nvise  a  man  of  action. 
He  subdued  som(»  fresli  iiisurrections 
of  the  nobles,  huuir  a  few^  of  them,  and 
procur<'(l  from  his  Estates  the  grant  of 
an  excise  on  ix^er— the  earliest  tax  of 
the  kind  in  the  mark. 

With  Joachim  beo:ins  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  century  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.     Nestor  is  the  Homeric  type  of 
a  wise  man:  and  Joachim,  if  not  wise. 
was  at  least  learned,  and  a  friend  of 
learning".      He    improved   the  parish 
•schools,    founded    the    University    of 
E  rank  fort  on  the  Oder,  established  a 
high  court  of  appeals  (the  ''Kanimer- 
gericht"),  and  introduced  the  Roman 
law.  But  his  sagacity  fell  short  of  per- 
ceiving the  force  and  significance  of  Lu- 
ther's great  religious  revolt.     His  bro- 
ther Albert  was  the  notorious  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  the  friend  of  Tetzel,  to  w^iom. 
under  Joachim's  influence,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Frankfort  gave  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate.    The  Elector's  own  w^ife,  Elizabeth, 
embraced  the  reformed  faith,  and  was  sent 
into  exile.    His  sons  were  secreth^  Protest- 
<ants.     His  people,  and  even  many  of  his 
>clergy.  joined  the  great  army  of  heretics ; 
and  all  over  the  Mark  former  Catholics 
were  demolishing  images,  reading  the  un- 
expurgated  Bible,  and  partaking  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds.     Joachim  alone 
clung  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

Joachim  II.,  son  of  Nestor,  found  the 
Reformation  already  prepared  for  him  on 
his  accession.  In  1539  it  was  formally 
proclaimed.  The  exiled  Elizabeth  was  re- 
called to  her  son's  court,  w^here  she  had, 
however,  the  society  of  other  ladies,  Prot- 
estants like  herself,  but  otherwise  less  es- 
timable. As  in  other  countries,  the  Refor- 
mation was  also  followed  in  Brandenburg 
by  the  confiscation  of  much  of  the  Church 
property,  especially  that  of  the  monaster- 
ies. By  this  measure  the  crown  acquired 
a  considerable  increase  of  resources,  and 
thereby  of  prestige  and  power.     But  Jo- 


a(diim  w^as  a  spendthrift,  and  during  his 
reign  but  littler  bencdit  was  niajx^d  from 
th(^  ix^w  r(n'(niues.  His  son  and  successor, 
John  (x(H)rge,  was  a  man  of  a  different 
stani]),  and  was,  in  fact,  called  "(Econom" 
— the  steward — because  of  his  frugal  and 
systematic   methods.       He  redeemed  the 
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crown  domains,  which  his  father  had 
pledged  for  loans,  recovered  the  revenues, 
w^hicli  had  been  farmed  out  to  specu- 
lators, reduced  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold, and  made  many  reforms  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  administration ;  but  his  resolute 
spirit  of  thrift  led  him  into  measures  which 
w^ere  often  harsh  and  sometimes  unjust. 

The  two  succeeding  x^rinces.  Joachim 
Frederic  (1597-1608)  and  John  Sigismond 
(1608-1619),  w^ere  not  distinguished  by  any 
striking-  personal  qualities,  although  the 
Prussian  school  histories  give  them  the 
excellent  character  uniformly  ascribed  to 
the  Hohenzollerns.  Nor  were  their  reigns 
marked  by  any  noteworthy  events.  John 
Sigismond  did,  indeed,  create  no  small  sen- 
sation by  exchanging  the  Lutheran  for 
the  Calvinist  faith,  w^hich  henceforth  re- 
mained the  religion  of  the  family,  and 
the  apostasy  led  to  important  political 
embarrassments.  But  in  this  age  of  tol- 
eration or  indifference  the  change  from 
Luther  to  Calvin,  since  especially  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prince  was  not  followed  by 
the  people,  seems  less  momentous  than  it 
apparently  did  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
-tury.      Some  important  territorial  acqui- 
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sitions  were,  how'^ever,  made  during  this 
period.  To  one  of  these  is  owing  the  cir- 
cumstance that  ihe  present  kingdom  is 
called  Prussia  instead  of  Brandenburg, 
and  it  will  conduce  to  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  rise  of  the  Hobenzollerns  if  we  now 
briefly  review  the  course  of  territorial 
growth. 

The  original  grant  to  the  first  Ascanian 
Margrave,  Albert  the  Bear,  comprised  only 
a  small  district  lying  along  the  Elbe 
and  the  Havel,  and  having  as  chief  places 
the  towns  of  Stendal,  Salzwedel,  and  Ha- 
velberg.  The  settlement  of  Brandenburg 
was  afterward  acquired,  and  the  old  name 
of  North  Mark  was  dropped  for  that  of 
Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Other  conquests 
were  gradually  made  toward  the  north 
and  east,  considerable  districts  were  pur- 
cbasecl,  and  some  were  brought  in  as  the 
wedding  portions  of  brides  who  married 
into  the  family.  But  what  one  Margrave 
gained  an  unworthy  successor  might  lose ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  extent  of  the  Mark 
when  acquired  by  the  Hobenzollerns  was 
considerably  less  than  at  some  earlier  pe- 
riods. They  began,  however,  to  recover 
the  lost  territory,  and  even  to  make  new 
acquisitions.  The  New  Mark,  of  which 
Ciistrin  was  the  capital,  reverted  to  John 
George  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  was 
reunited  to  the  Mark.  John  Sigismond 
acquired  a  claim  of  disputed  validity  to 
the  district  known  as  Jiilich-Cleve,  along 
the  Rhine,  below  Cologne.  Other  claim- 
ants arose,  and  the  dispute  continued 
until  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  but 
eventually  a.  large  share  of  the  territory 
was  permanently  retained.  But  a  more 
important  acquisition  was  that  of  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia,  which  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  John  Sigismond,  The  histo- 
ry of  the  ti'ansaction  is  interesting.  We 
must  relate  it  in  a  few  lines.      ♦ 

The  country  in  question  lies  along  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  east  of  the  river  Vistu- 
la. The  natives  —  the  Prussians,  or  Po- 
Russians — were  Slavs  by  race,  heathen  by 
religion,  fishermen  and  hunters  by  occu- 
pation ;  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  fight, 
and  fight  bravely,  for  their  religion,  their 
homes,  and  their  independence.  But  the 
Church  could  not  tolerate  their  religion, 
and  sought  to  carry  them  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  on  the  point  of  the  sword.  With 
the  sword  the  barbarians  resisted;  and 
more  than  one  pious  expedition  marched 
into  fatal  disaster.  At  length  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  in  the  Teutonic  Knights 


— an  order  of  chivalry  founded  during 
the  Crusades,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  settled  without  em- 
ployment at  Venice.  Those  zealous  ad- 
venturers responded  with  eagerness  to  the 
appeal.  They  received  a  grant  of  the 
country  from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
set  about  the  conquest  with  energy  and 
method,  and  eventually  subdued  the  na- 
tives under  their  authority  and  that  of 
the  Church.  For  two  centuries  they  gov- 
erned well.  The  country  was  prosperous, 
and  the  knights,  though  a  privileged  caste, 
averse  to  labor,  set  at  least  an  example  of 
temperance  and  equity.  But  luxury  and 
idleness  began  finally  to  work  their  effects, 
and  by  the  fifteenth  century  the  knights- 
had  lost  their  habits  of  sobrietj^  their  sense 
of  justice,  their  valor  and  skill  in  battle. 
In  wars  with  Poland  they  were  repeatedly 
unsuccessful,  and  paid  for  their  defeats  by 
the  loss  of  territory.  The  post  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  order  went  begging  all  over 
Europe.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  post  either 
of  honor  or  of  power.  But  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  choice  fell  upon  Al- 
bert of  Hohenzollern,  of  the  Nuremberg 
branch  of  the  family,  and  he  accepted, 
with  the  resolution  to  restore  the  wasted 
fortunes  of  the  colony.  The  task  was  dif- 
ficult. The  x)rinces  of  the  Empire,  to  whom 
Albert  applied  for  help,  gave  only  advice. 
Martin  Luther,  whom  he  consulted,  also 
gave  advice,  and  on  that  he  acted.  He 
adoi^ted  the  Reformation,  secularized  the 
order,  and  created  the  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
he  himself  being  Duke,  and  a  vassal  of  the 
republic  of  Poland. 

With  this  revolution  begins  the  chain 
of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  duchy  by  Albert's  kinsmen 
of  Brandenburg.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  in  1569  the  right  of  succession  in  the 
duchy,  on  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  of 
Albert,  had  been  secured  to  the  Electors 
of  Brandenburg  by  treaty  with  Poland, 
that  in  1618  this  contingency"  arrived,  and 
that  John  Sigismond,  who  had  a  further 
claim  based  on  his  marriage  with  a  grand- 
daughter of  Albert,  became  Duke  of  Prus- 
sia. 

John  Sigismond  enjoyed  his  new  ac- 
quisition less  than  a  year,  when  he  left  it, 
together  with  the  grave  complications  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  his  son  George 
William.  But  the  tenth  Elector  proved 
to  be  a  degenerate  son  of  the  house.  Tlie 
times  called  for  a  prince  of  resolute  char- 
acter, firm  in  the  Protestant  faith  ;   but 
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Goorjrc  Williiim  was  indolent,  tiiuid,  pet- 
ulant, va(•ilhltiIl^^  i)r()bjil>ly  faith  loss,  Jiiid 
hi«  iiad  as  chiof  minister  and  coiilidant 
ii    bijrotud    Koniaii    Catholic,  one   Count 


unsuccessfully,   encouraged.       Hence,   if 

Geor^^c  William  had  bcon  disposed  to  es- 
])Ous(;  the  cause  of  his  bnahren,  ho  would 
have  found  it  ditlicult,  for  althou^^h  ho 
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Scliwarzenberg.  It  was  not.  therefore,  at 
an  auspicious  time  for  Brandenburg  that 
the  patriots  of  Bohemia  rose  in  revolt,  and 
the  great  religious  struggle  began  to  surge 
over  Germany.  The  Lutherans  affected 
to  look  on  the  war  with  indifference,  as 
concerning  only  the  Calvinists,  not  the 
Protestants  generally,  and  this  feeling  the 
Imperialists  artfully,  and  for  a  time  not 


and  his  family  were  Calvinists,  his  sub- 
jects were  Lutherans,  and  opposed  to  ac- 
tion.     Neutral it}^   became,  therefore,  the 
policy  of  Brandenburg.     But  this  was  the 
worst  of  all  policies,  since  it  provoked  ag- 
gressions from  both  belligerents,  led  to 
i  repeated  invasions  of  the  Mark,  now  by 
I  Mansfeld,  now  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein, 
I  and  between  them  all  Brandenburo^  suf- 
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fered  more  than  the  injuries  of  actual 
war.  And  when  it  became  finally  neces- 
sary to  choose  sides,  the  Elector  oscillated 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Imperial- 
ists, according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  as  an  ally  acted  invariably  a  tim- 
id and  inglorious  x^art.  It  was  not  until 
Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared  before  Ber- 
lin, and  trained  his  guns  on  the  city,  that 
an  end  was  put  to  George  William's  pre- 
varication. But  his  hesitation  was  suffi- 
cient to  delay  the  intended  i^lief  of  Mag- 
deburg. While  the  gi'eat  Swede  was  se- 
curing his  rear  by  forcing  the  Elector  to 
an  alliance,  the  city  had  fallen,  and  Til- 
ly's ruffians  were  butchering  its  heroic 
defenders.  On  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  the  i^olicy  of  Schwarzenl^erg 
again  prevailed.  Peace  w^as  concluded 
with  the  Emperor,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Swedes,  and  in  this  situation 
George  William,  dying  in  16-40.  left  his 
dominions  to  his  son. 

The  new  Elector.  Frederic  William,  dif- 
fered from  his  father  in  everything  ex- 
cept duplicity,  and  even  duplicity  was 
with  him  an  art  rather  than  a  weakness. 
He  was  just  turning  twenty  when  he  came 
to  power,  but  liis  judgment  was  preco- 
cious, and  achievement  followed  prompt- 
ly in  the  steps  of  opportunity.      He  was 


a  picturesque  if  not  quite  exemplary 
character,  and.  in  a  sense  which  is  not 
true  of  any  of  his  predecessoi*s.  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Prussian 
state.     If  the  intellectual  be  considered 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral  qualities, 
he  deserves  the  title  of  the  Great  Elector. 
During  his  minority  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  Holland,  where  he  had 
learned  many  lessons  of  practical  states- 
manship, but  had  neglected  to  learn 
othei^  not  less  useful  and  valuable. 
His    attachment    to    Calvinism    was 
strengthened  :   and,  when  he  became 
Elector,  x>eace  with  the  Swedes  was  at 
once  seen  to  be  the  first  point  in  his- 
policy.     But  this  could  not  be  realized 
until  after  the  dismissal  of  Schwarz- 
enberg.  whom,  as  Chancellor.  Frederic 
William  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  the  astute  Jesuit  was  so  strongly 
fortified  in  his  position  that  it  was  a 
work   of   some   difficulty   to    dislodge 
him.      When  at  length  the  condition 
of  affau^s  permitted  his  removal,  the 
measure  was  effected  with  such  rude- 
ness that  the  disgraced  favorite  died 
of  a  broken  heart.      The  other  schemes 
'  adopted  by  the  Elector  were  the  reform  of 
the  army  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Diet. 
The    two   wei^    closely   connected,  inas- 
much as  the  inci^ase  of  the  military  es- 
I  tablishment  required  an  increase  of  the 
public  taxes,  which  the  Estates  were  re- 
luctant to  grant,  and  it  became,  therefoi^, 
necessary   to    raise   the    money   without 
their  consent. 

Frederic  William  called  this  revolution 
"establishing  the  sovereignty,"  It  was, 
in  effect,  the  subjection  of  Parliament,  the 
destruction  of  popular  liberty,  the  intro- 
duction of  absolute  monarchy.  It  was  the 
same  policy  which  the  Stuarts  were  at- 
temx^ting  in  England :  but  with  the  young 
Prince  of  Brandenburg  it  was  a  success, 
instead  of  a  failure,  and  the  consequences 
proved  to  be  momentous  for  Prussia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Elector  worked  the 
army  into  efficient  shape,  and  by  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  West- 
phalia, had  begun  to  command  no  little  I'e- 
sj^ect  from  the  various  belligerents.  This 
was  shown  by  the  spoils  that  he  carried 
away.  Minden,  Magdeburg.  Halberstadt. 
Rear  Pomerania.  were  valuable  acces- 
sions of  territory :  and  although  much  de- 
lay and  long  negotiations  preceded  their 
final  transfer,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Elec- 
tor was   fullv  rewarded  bv  material   re- 
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Hiilts.  TIhmi,  these  Jitrairs  bcino-  settled, 
li(«  iTsimird  the  stni^^^'U^  witli  tlu!  KsUitcs 
ill  all  his  (lilVcnMit  territoi'ics. 

'i'ln'i-c   was  IK)   <>-('M(M*al    Parliaiiienl  for 
the  (Mitir<'  ivaliii.      Each  i)i'in('ii)ality— the 
Mai'U    of    l>raii(l(Mihm'«,^    the    Duchies    of 
I'lussia  and  of  Cleve  — liad  its  own  cor- 
porate existence,  its  own  liberties,  its  own 
Estates,  ;ind  its  own  Diet.     These  Diets 
liad  y-rown  up,  like  the  Enfi^lisli  Parlia- 
ment, fi'oni   tlie   ()ri<,nnal  elements   of 
'rcutonic  and  feudal  society;  and  if  less 
h  i;;li  ly  (levelop(>d  and  completely  org-an- 
ized  than  the  body  which  sent  Charles 
I.  to  th(^  scaffold,  their  rights  were  as 
clear  and  their  powers  not  less  compre- 
hensive.    Repeated  charters  confirmed 
these  ri.i>-hts  and  powers.    No  war  could 
be  declared,  no  treaty  concluded,  above 
all,  no  new  tax  imposed,  without  their 
assent.     And  they  had  a  further  sanc- 
tion in  the  feudal  relation — the  Estates 
of  Prussia  in  the  suzerainty  of  Poland, 
those  of  Brandenburg-  and  Cleve  in  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Emperor.      But  while 
the  earlier  Electors  had  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  claims  of  their  Diets, 
and  had  co-operated  with  them  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  while  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  Frederic  Will- 
iam, though  impatient  under  the  yoke, 
had  been  powerless  to  shake  it  oflP,  he 
himself  was  more  resolute  in  his  aims, 
more  sagacious  in  his  measures,  and 
more  favored  by  circumstances.    In  Bran- 
denburg but  little  resistance  was  made. 
The  Elector  was  in  possession  of  a  formi- 
dable standing  army,  and  after  1653,  when 
the  last  general  Diet  met  for  the  Mark,  he 
reigned  and  ruled  like  an  absolute  prince. 
The  people  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  made 
the  most  stubborn  defense ;  and  although 
they   too    were    finally    vanquished— by 
treachery  rather  than  by  force— the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  is  full  of  heroic  in- 
cidents, to  which  unfortunately  only  a 
brief  reference  can  be  made.     The  Prus- 
sians had  conquered  their  franchises  from 
the  Order ;  their  independence  was  strength- 
ened by  their  remoteness  from  the  Elec- 
tor's capital ;  and  while  strongly  attached 
by  interest  and  sympathy  to  the  court  of 
Poland,   they  persisted  in  regarding  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  as 
unlawful  intruders  in  the  country.     The 
tie  with  Poland  was  first  severed,  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  most  astounding  du- 
plicity.    Sweden  and  Poland  became  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  Frederic  William,  by 


es|)oiisiiig  the  side  no^v  of  one,  now  of  the 
other  belligerent,  managed  to  secuni  from 
both  a  recognition  of  the  complete  ind(;- 
pendence  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia.  Tin; 
Diet  coukl  no  long(!r  aj)p(;al  to  Warsaw 
for  help,  and  was  thus  already  half  de- 
feated. The  Elector  n(;xt  s(;ized,  by  a  gross 
breach  of  faith,  Rhode,  the  champion  of 
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the  communes,  and  General  Von  Kalck- 
stein,  the  leader  of  the  nobles,  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  Then,  with  an  armed 
force,  he  occupied  the  city  of  Konigsberg, 
and  the  work  was  done.  His  supremacy 
was  acknowledged,  the  investiture  was 
conferred,  and  the  Diet  of  Prussia  followed 
that  of  Brandenburg  into  oblivion. 

This  Elector's  first  military  achievement 
was  in  the  year  1656,  when,  as  the  ally  of 
Sweden,  he  led  his  troops  against  the  Poles 
at  Warsaw,  and  by  a  brilliant  charge  car- 
ried the  heights  of  Praga,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  The  result  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia.  After 
an  end  had  been  i^ut  to  all  these  complica- 
tions by  the  Treaty  of  Oliva  in  1660,  the 
Elector's  sword  languished  in  its  scabbard, 
or  was  only  drawn,  as  at  Konigsberg, 
against  his  own  subjects,  until  1672,  when 
Brandenburg  became  involved  in  the 
wars  with  Louis  XIV. ,  and  Brandenburg 
troops  made  two  or  three  fruitless  cam- 
paigns on  the  Rhine.  But  while  the  Elec- 
tor was  at  Strasburg  with  all  his  troops, 
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in  1675,  the  enterprise  of  the  S^Yedes  gave 
him  an  opportunity'  once  more  to  show 
his  mettle  as  a  sokMer.  As  allies  of  France, 
though  nominally  at  peace  with  Frederic 
William,  they  had  made  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  Louis  by  invading  the  Mark  with 
12,000  men,  veterans,  whose  backs  no  foe 
had  ever  seen.  But  the  Elector  accepted 
the  challenge,  hastened  by  forced  marches 
across  Germany  to  his  own  territories,  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  bold  and 
arduous  manoeuvres,  and  near  the  A^llage 
of  Fehrbellin,  northwest  of  Berlin,  gave 
them,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1675,  a  bloody 
and  crushing  defeat.  The  victory  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  famous  in  the 
annals  of  an  army  which  inscribes  Ross- 
bach,  Sadowa,  and  Sedan  on  its  standards. 
The  Swedes  were  driven  out  of  the  Mark, 
but  the  war  continued  to  rage  for  several 
years,  and  even  at  the  x^eace  the  Elector 
was  deprived,  by  the  interference  of 
France,  of  the  expected  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. The  Swedes  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain as  much  of  Pomerania  as  had  been 
given  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
Warsaw  and  Fehrbellin  are  Frederic 
William's  chief  military  laurels,  and  they 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  both  a  brave 
and  a  skillful  soldier.  His  army,  though 
small,  was  efficient.  His  lieutenants  were 
the  worthy  predecessors  of  Zieten  and 
Bliicher.  But  the  Elector  was  not  fond  of 
war,  except  for  its  results,  and  even  as  to 
results,  his  adroit  and  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous diplomacy  makes  a  far  better  showing 
than  his  campaigns.  For  his  duplicity  and 
his  usurpations  no  excuse  can  be  made, 
although  his  Prussian  apologists  cite,  of 
course,  the  "spirit  of  the  age''  in  extenua- 
tion; but  the  Elector,  nevertheless,  had 
some  excellent  virtues,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. He  was  a  good  administrator,  and  un- 
der his  care  the  finances  and  every  branch 
of  the  service  were  vastly  imi^roved.  He 
was  a  keen  judge  of  men,  selected  capable 
subordinates,  and  gave  them  his  confi- 
dence as  long  as  they  deserved  it.  He 
was,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Prussian 
bureaucracy,  as  well  as  of  the  absolutism 
Avhich  it  long  so  efficiently  served.  His 
domestic  relations  were  correct  and  ex- 
emplary, though  not  without  their  trials. 
The  Elector's  first  wife  was  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Orange,  a  woman  of  strong 
affection  and  practical  domestic  taste. 
Carlyle  has  made  merry  over  the  Dutch 
cabbage  gardens  which  she  planted  about 
Berlin.     But  she  died  in  1667,  and  Frederic 


William  next  espoused  the  widowed  Duch- 
ess Dorothea  of  Brunswick,  who  yielded 
him  several  children  of  her  own,  and  treat- 
ed those  of  his  first  marriage  with  the  usual 
tenderness  of  a  step-mother.  But  only  one 
of  Louise's  four  sons,  and  he  the  least 
worthy  of  all.  Frederic,  reached  manhood. 

The  virtues  and  achievements  of  the 
Great  Elector  are  commemorated  in  bronze 
by  one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues  in 
Europe,  the  work  of  Schliiter.  A  better, 
because  a  simpler,  tribute  was  paid  to  him 
by  Frederic  the  Great.  Walking  one  day 
through  the  crypt  where  rest  the  bones  of 
his  ancestors,  Frederic  paused  before  the 
tomb  of  the  Great  Elector,  and  observed 
to  his  attendants:  "Celui-ci,  messieurs,  a 
fait  de  grandes  chosesi"  He  did  great 
things,  but  he  did  them  in  a  manner  which 
the  moralist  must  condemn. 

Frederic  III.,  son  and  successor  of  the 
Great  Elector,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible personages  whom  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern  has  produced.  He  was 
vain,  frivolous,  unmanly,  and,  withal, 
physically  deformed.  But  the  facilities 
of  his  age,  and  the  impulses  of  his  own 
vanity,  permitted  him  to  connect  his  name 
with  one  famous  and  several  praisewor- 
thy achievements.  He  obtained  the  roy- 
al dignity  for  himself  and  his  successors; 
he  founded  the  University-  of  Halle  and 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences;  he 
gave  aid  and  encouragement  to  Leibnitz, 
Pufendorf,  Wolf,  Spener,  Thomasius,  and 
other  ingenious  scholai's ;  and  he  was  the 
husband  of  Sophia  Charlotte. 

Indeed,  the  good  fortune  last  named, 
the  possession  of  an  accomplished  and  en- 
terprising princess,  accounts  in  large  mea- 
sure for  all  of  Frederic's  triumphs,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  acquisition  of  the  crown. 
That  was  his  own  work,  and  it  was  one 
singularly  calculated  to  call  forth  all  of 
his  zeal  and  energy.  But  in  the  encour- 
agement given  to  learning  and  letters  and 
art,  the  Electress  was  the  leader,  while 
her  husband  was  inspired  less  by  intel- 
lectual sympathy  than  by  the  desire  to 
add  lustre  to  his  court. 

Sophia  Charlotte,  Frederic's  second 
wife,  was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over, and  sister  of  George  I.  of  England. 
Her  naturally  keen  and  active  mind  had 
been  developed  by  an  excellent  education, 
and  by  the  advantages  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual society  which  Germany  afforded. 
Leibnitz  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at 
her  father's  court,  and  after  her  marriage 
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he  gave  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  Berlin, 
where  Sophia  Charlotte  continued  to  pi-o- 
pound  paradoxes,  and  quiz  him  about  the 
causes  of  things.  Eefugees  from  Luther- 
an and  refugees  from  Catholic  intoler- 
ance were  cordially  received  and  toler- 
ated by  the  Electress's  influence.  She  pat- 
ronized Jesuits,  and— her  kindness  being 
seasoned  with  a  touch  of  malicious  hu- 
mor—she delighted  in  betraying  Spener 
and  Vota  into  theological  disputes  in  her 
drawing-room.  She  was  a  firm  friend  of 
Scb Inter,  and  to  his  genius  and  her  man- 
agement Berlin  owes  some  of  its  finest 
monuments  and  palaces.  Besser,  Canitz, 
and  other  so-called  poets  found  in  the 
Electress  a  patient  listener  as  they  recited 
their  odes  and  epics.  But  Avith  all  her 
merits  and  accomplishments  Sophia  Char- 
lotte wanted  one  quality  to  which  Fred- 


eric attached  a  profound  importance,  so 
that  although  he  respected  and  even  fear- 
ed, he  hardly  admired  her.  She  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Elector's  love  for  spec- 
tacular effect.  If  a  magnificent  pageant 
w^as  organized  at  the  i^alace,  the  Electress 
would  absent  herself  entirely,  or  commit 
some  solecism  and  throw  everything  into 
confusion,  or  even  break  up  the  Avhole 
ceremony  by  going  into  open  revolt  at 
some  critical  moment.  During  the  cor- 
onation services  at  Konigsberg,  which 
Frederic  had  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to 
make  solemn  and  imposing,  the  Electress 
laughed  behind  her  husband's  great  wig, 
and  even  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  at  the  very 
point  where  Frederic  expected  her  to 
look  most  grave  and  decorous.  On  her 
death-bed  she  could  not  suppress  her  grim 
humor. 
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' '  His  Majesty  writ  grieve  bitterly  when 
you  are  gone,''  said  an  attendant. 

"Oh  yes,''  replied  the  penetrating  prin- 
cess; "but  it  will  give  him  the  chance  to 
get  up  a  magnificent  funeral." 

A  magnificent  funeral  she  received,  and 
— if  that  could  honor  the  dead — deserved ; 
but  not  long  afterward  her  inconsolable 
husband  consoled  himself  by  a  third  wife. 

Sophia  Charlotte  died  in  1703.  The 
kingdom  was  established  in  1701;  and  it 
is  recorded  as  significant  that  the  Elector 
himself  placed  the  crow^n  on  his  head,  as 
if  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  owed  it  only 
to  his  own  efforts,  and  not  to  any  earthly 
potentate.  But  he  had  found  it  prudent 
first  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emper- 
or, for  which  a  long  course  of  negotiations 
was  necessary ;  and  Frederic  had  to  pledge 
support  to  the  Austrian  pretensions  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  before  the 
imperial  scruples  were  overcome.  The 
Pope  protested,  but  to  no  effect.  The  new 
King  took  his  title  from  Prussia  instead 
of  Brandenburg,  because  as  Duke  of  Prus- 
sia he  w^as  already  independent,  while  as 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg  he  was  a  vassal 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
too,  that  after  this  first  original  coronation 
all  of  the  succeeding  kings  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony,  except  the  present  King, 
William,  who  in  1861  revived  it. 

The  second  King,  Frederic  William  I. 
— 1713-1740 — recalls,  by  his  virtues  and 
by  his  vices,  his  grandfather  rather  than 
his  father.  For  letters  and  art,  for  ele- 
gance and  taste,  he  had  a  contempt  not 
less  strong  than  for  the  baser  joys  of 
Frederic's  life  —  for  pomp,  ostentation, 
pedantry,  and  dissoluteness.  He  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  French  plays,  French  mis- 
tresses, French  dancing-masters.  Latin 
pedagogues  were  banished  from  court. 
Wolf,  the  professor  at  Halle,  was  dis- 
missed for  teaching  a  metaphysical  theory 
of  the  will,  which  the  King  thought  would 
be  fatal  to  discipline  in  the  army.  Even 
music  was  sternly  prohibited,  although 
Sophia  Charlotte  had  counted  that  art 
among  her  various  accomplishments,  and 
Frederic,  the  heir-apparent,  was  an  as- 
siduous performer  on  the  flute.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  which  had  given  charac- 
ter to  the  court  of  Frederic  I. — the  plea- 
sant and  useful,  like  the  grotesque  and 
noxious — w^as  summarily  rooted  up  and 
thrown  into  the  street  by  this  inflexible 
reformer.  To  these  narrow  though  in 
part  wholesome  prejudices   were   joined 


not  less  serious  defects  of  character  and 
deportment.  The  King  was  vicious  in 
his  temper,  coarse  and  brutal  in  manner, 
violent  in  his  methods.  His  cane  was  free- 
ly used  on  his  domestics,  on  his  soldiers, 
on  his  officials;  while  for  women  who 
"left  their  brats"  to  gossip  on  the  street 
he  had  rebukes  always  pungent,  but  not 
always  delicate.  The  harshest  treatment 
w^as  reserved  for  his  own  son,  the  Prince 
Royal,  Frederic.  His  flutes  were  smash- 
ed, his  Latin  books  burned;  he  narrowly 
escaped  shooting  for  so-called  desertion; 
and  though  his  life  was  finally  spared,  it 
was  at  the  price  of  imprisonment,  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water,  and  a  long  series  of 
the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  The  political 
maxims  of  this  monarch  were  even  more 
rigorous  than  those  of  his  grandfather, 
the  Great  Elector.  ' '  Ich  stablire  die  sou- 
veranetat  wie  einen  roclier  von  bronce,"^ 
said  he,  in  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the 
times.  And  he  carried  out  this  purpose 
with  unflinching  severity,  destroying  the 
few  remnants  of  local  and  poj^ular  liber- 
ties, and  leaving  the  government  a  com- 
plete despotism. 

Yet,  with  all  these  faults,  the  old  King 
had  many  virtues,  both  private  and  polit- 
ical. His  marriage  vow  was  faithfully 
kept.  The  prison  fare  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  others  he  cheerfully  accepted 
for  himself.  He  worked  as  hard  as  the 
meanest  subject.  Even  his  frugality, 
though  it  seems  petty  and  mean,  was  a 
useful  change  from  the  prodigality  of  his 
father,  and  produced  good  effects  in  the 
future.  As  an  administrator  he  was  vigi- 
lant, prompt,  and  sagacious.  Many  prac- 
tical reforms  were  made  by  him  in  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  the  civil 
servants  were  bullied  and  starved  into 
wonderfully  efficient  instruments.  The 
large  army  which  he  organized  and  train- 
ed, though  little  used  by  him,  fought  suc- 
cessfully the  battles  of  his  son,  while  the 
vast  treasures  that  he  amassed  paid  their 
cost. 

The  King  had  one  passion,  and  one  fa- 
vorite amusement.  His  passion  was  for 
tall  soldiers,  the  famous  Grenadiers  of  the 
Guard,  and  to  obtain  choice  specimens  all 
Europe  was  ransacked,  and  fabulous  prices 
were  paid.  His  chief  recreation  was  the 
Tobacco  Parliament,  a  nightly  meeting  of 
chosen  companions,  where  smoking  and 
beer-drinking  were  conducted  on  a  basis 
of  perfect  democratic  equality,  state  af- 
fairs were  discussed  with  an  utter  absence 
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jokes 


were   ex- 


of   restraint,  aiul  coarse 
clian^'cd  across  th(5  tal)le. 

Ki'(m1(mmc-  William  espoused  his  cousin 
Sophia  Dorothea,  dau<;hter  of  George  I. 
of  l^liiuiand,  Kh'ctor  of  Hanover.      He  left 


merous  and  more  startlin<^  paradoxes  than 
Fr('d(;j"ic.  No  j^'reat  kin<^  (jver  gav^e  in  liis 
youtli  so  little  i)romise  of  greatness.  And 
few  men,  whether  warriors  or  statesmen 
or  princes,  have  found  a  biographer  like 


FREDERIC    THE    GREAT. 


several  children,  Wilhelmine,  afterward 
Margravine  of  Baireuth,  and  Frederic,  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  being  the  oldest 
and  the  best  known. 

Tlie  character  and  career  of  Frederic 
the  Great  have  been  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Carlyle's  elaborate  and  popular 
biography  that  the  reader's  general  famil- 
iarity Avith  the  one  and  the  other  may  rea- 
sonably be  assumed.  No  historic  person- 
age offers  in  his  composition  more   nu- 


Carlyle — a  biographer  who  united  so  many 
qualifications  for  his  task,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  an  extravagant  style,  and  much  per- 
verseness  of  judgment,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  most  vivid  and  accurate 
portraitures  in  modern  literature. 

From  that  gorgeous  narrative  no  inci- 
dent in  Frederic's  life,  no  eccentricity  of 
his  character,  is  omitted.  The  trials  of 
his  cliildhood ;  the  frivolities  of  his  youth ;. 
his  skill  on  the  flute;  his  bad  verses;  his- 
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quarrels  and  reconciliations  with  Vol- 
taire; his  breaches  of  private  friendship; 
his  hypocrisy,  cynicism,  and  perfidy;  his 
industry;  his  diatribe  against  Machiavel- 
li,  with  its  unctuous  platitudes  worthy  of 
Tartuffe;  his  diplomatic  policy,  at  which 
even  Machiavelli  would  have  shuddered; 
his  military  genius;  his  fortitude  under 
defeats;  liis  parsimoniousness;  his  execu- 
tive talent;  his  unfeeling  wit;  his  strong 
sense  of  duty  as  a  ruler ;  his  despotic  meth- 
ods; his  skepticism  and  philosophical  lib- 
erality— such  were  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  career  and  the  contrasts  in  the  char- 
acter of  tliis  gifted  and  singular  man. 

Intellectually,  and  in  spite  of  some  pe- 
culiar defects,  Frederic  must  undoubtedly 
be  called  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  who 
have  ever  lived.  But  in  nearly  every  oth- 
er respect  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  his  ex- 
ample pernicious.  He  had  the  same  con- 
tempt for  his  race  which  his  own  biogra- 
pher has  frankly  expressed.  His  feelings 
were  seldom  touched  either  by  the  suffer- 
ings or  the  rejoicings  of  his  people.  He 
governed  with  a  show  of  equity,  not  be- 
cause it  was  just,  but  because  it  was  poli- 
tic. Even  his  toleration  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  opinion  proceeded  from  con- 
tempt and  indifPerence  rather  than  from 
any  enlightened  sj^mpathy  with  freedom 
of  thought,  of  belief,  or  expression.     He 


enlarged  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  but  the 
moral  disgrace  of  such  a  triumph  is  not 
yet  eflPaced.  His  marvellous  victories 
gave  renown  to  the  Prussian  arms  and 
prestige  to  the  Prussian  crown,  but  the 
cost  was  felt  for  generations  afterward. 
The  one  redeeming  virtue  in  his  character 
was  his  affection  for  his  sister  Wilhelmine, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
unselfish  and  sincere. 

A  few  dates  in  Frederic's  life  will  give, 
as  it  were,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  career. 
He  was  born  in  1712,  the  year  before  his 
grandfather's  death,  and  became  king  in 
1740.  Before  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed 
he  began  his  first  w^ar  with  Austria  by  the 
unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of 
Silesia — a  war  which  he  himself  in  his 
Memoirs  declared  to  be  purely  one  of  am- 
bition. Nearly  all  Europe  became  in- 
volved in  the  struggle,  which,  with  a  short 
interval  of  peace  obtained  b\^  Prussia,  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1745.  In  1756  began 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  Frederic, 
with  only  England  as  an  ally,  defended 
himself  and  saved  Silesia  against  all  Eu- 
rope. Rossbach,  Leu  then,  Prague,  Torgau, 
Liegnitz,  are  some  of  the  victories  which 
filled  the  world  with  amazement.  Kolin, 
Hochkirchen,  Kunersdorf,  were  disasters 
from  which  Frederic  recovered  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.     The  war  was  ended 
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by  tlio  IVmco  of  1  Iiil)('rtsl)inMr,  concludod 
lu'lwccn  I'lMissia  ;m<l  Aiisti'iji,  IIh^  ol\\o.\' 
|)()\v('rs  lKiviii<i-  witlidrawM  carlior  rroni 
M„.  cojjlcsl.  ill  Kcbniary.  ITO:?.  Ton  years 
InhT.  ill  1:?:?.  occiinvd  llio  lii'sl.  ]*ar(iti()ii 
of  i'olaiHl.  Ill  I7TS  lli(^  question  of  tl»e 
succession  in  l'>:iv;iria  once  more  arrayed 
Prussia  and  Austria  against  eacli  other  in 
the  liehl,  hut  tlie  dilliculty  was  adjusted 
without  any  serious  li.<;litiu<2:.  Frederic's 
last  |)ul)lic  act  was  the  formation  of  tlie 
so-called  Fiirstenhund— a  lea<i:ue  of  Ger- 
man princes,  Prussia  at  the  liead,  against 


tiH^  examph^  of  the  Kiiif?"  being  followed 
hy  llic  <'<)ui'(i<'is,  and  fi'om  thence  des(;end- 
ing  to  th(^  lower  oi'ders,  Ijcrlin  was  the 
scene  diu'ing  ekiven  yeai's  of  uninterrnijt- 
ed  and  disgraceful  orgies.  The  ])olitical 
enterprises  of  the  time  were  (uther  wanton 
acts  of  spoliation,  like  the  second  and  third 
])artitions  of  Poland,  or  ludicrous  failures, 
like  the  campaigns  against  the  French 
Revolution.  His  Majesty  is  said  to  have 
had  good  natural  parts,  but  the  Pi'ussian 
historians  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
are  not  distine:tiished  for  candor. 


QUEEN    LOUISE. From  the  Painting  by  Tischbein. 


the  pretensions  and  aggressions  of  Aus- 
tria. The  next  year,  1786,  on  the  17tli  of 
August,  the  great  King  died. 

Watchful  and  comprehensive  as  was 
Frederic's  care  for  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  neglected  one  important  duty  of 
a  provident  ruler:  he  furnished  the  state 
no  heir  in  his  own  line.  His  marriage 
with  a  princess  of  Brunswick  was  forced 
upon  him  by  his  father  against  his  own 
inclinations.  He  treated  his  unfortunate 
consort  with  respect,  indeed,  but  it  was 
a  respectful  neglect.  No  children  were 
born,  and  the  throne  passed  on  Frederic's 
death  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William, 
son  of  his  brother  August  William. 

The  exploits  of  Frederic  W^illiam  II. 
were  those  of  the  harem  rather  than  of 
the  cabinet  or  the  field.  His  reign  (178(5- 
97)  is  the  leading  scandal  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern.  Fat  Teutonic  Pompadours 
ruled  the  state  as  well  as  the  palace,  and 


The  only  bright  spot  in  this  desert  of 
debauchery  was  the  private  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  excellent 
consort,  Louise  of  Mecklenburg.  But 
Frederic  William  III.  (1797-1840),  though 
a  good  man,  was  a  weak  prince;  and  the 
Napoleonic  era  offered  little  chance  for 
imbecility,  however  amiable  and  virtuous. 
Favorably  inclined  at  first  toward  the 
French,  the  King  was  finally  driven  by 
the  prayers  of  his  wife,  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers,  and  the  vain  babbling  of  his 
young  officers  into  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Napoleon,  and  in  October,  1806, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  result 
was  a  cruel  surprise.  The  military  organ- 
ization, created  Avitli  so  much  care,  and 
used  with  so  much  effect  by  the  great 
Frederic,  proved  utterly  worthless  before 
the  tactics  of  Napoleon,  and  the  state  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  flight  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
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the  long  exile  at  Memel,  the  death  of  the 
broken-hearted  Louise,  and  at  last,  in 
1813,  the  uprising,  the  European  alliance, 
and  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  The  lion  was 
crushed,  and  Prussia  was  again  free.  In 
the  hundred  days'  campaign  and  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  Bliicher  and  his  troops  took 
part,  but  from  1815  to  1861  no  Prussian 
army  looked  a  serious  enemy  in  the  face. 
The  external  relations  of  the  state  were 
almost  ominously  pacific,  but  in  political 
affairs  at  home  there  was  no  peace,  for  the 
people,  through  resolute  leaders,  were  in 
vain  trying  to  hold  the  recreant  King  to 
one  of  the  most  solemn  pledges  ever  given 
by  a  prince  on  the  throne. 

In  1815,  while  the  diplomatists  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  were  laboriously  work- 
ing over  the  problem  of  European  recon- 
struction, the  news  came  that  Napoleon 
had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  was  again  in 
arms.  Once  more  Frederic  William  ap- 
pealed to  his  people,  and  knowing  that  the 
despotism  of  his  own  government  weighed 
not  less  heavily  upon  his  subjects  than 
that  of  Napoleon,  he  promised,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  invaders  and  tlie  return  of 
peace,  to  introduce  representative  institu- 
tions and  a  constitutional  regime.  The 
engagement  was  never  fulfilled.  On  va- 
rious pretexts,  not  one  of  which  was  sound 
or  sincere,  the  King  evaded  the  obligation 
of  his  word,  and  on  his  death  surrendered, 
as  he  had  received,  the  sceptre  of  an  abso- 
lute prince. 


During  the  later  years  of  Frederic 
William's  reign  the  agitation  for  a  char- 
ter had  been  tacitly  suspended,  in  part 
because  it  was  seen  to  be  hopeless,  and  in 
part  from  sympathy  with  the  King's  early 
trials  and  old  age.  But  on  the  accession  of 
his  son,  Frederic  William  IV.,  it  was  re- 
vived with  new  energy.  The  fulfillment 
of  the  "royal  word  of  Frederic  William 
III."  became  an  urgent  and  imperative  de- 
mand. It  was  thrust  upon  the  King  when 
he  went  about  to  salute  his  subjects,  was 
presented  by  deputations,  and  was  formu- 
lated in  thousands  of  newspapers  and 
pamphlets.  The  King,  though  not  with- 
out some  showy  and  captivating  gifts,  was 
a  pedant  in  culture,  a  bigot  in  religion,  a 
fanatic  in  politics ;  and  the  cry  for  reform, 
so  long  as  it  was  merely  a  cry,  only  forti- 
fied him  in  his  course  of  reaction.  But  he 
was  even  more  timid  than  he  was  obsti- 
nate, and  when  the  revolutionary  wave 
of  1848  broke  over  Germany  it  promptly 
swept  away  the  poor  King's  fantastic  theo- 
ries of  divine  right  and  arbitrary"  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  insurrection  in  Berlin 
was  suppressed.  The  King,  faithful  to  his 
l^rinciples,  refused  the  imperial  crown  be- 
cause it  was  offered  by  the  i^eople  instead 
of  the  princes  of  Germany.  Such  conces- 
sions as  he  made  were  meagre  in  extent 
and  ungracious  in  manner.  But  a  con- 
stitvition  was  obtained  by  Prussia,  and 
though  since  often  modified,  and  at  one 
time  openly  violated,  it  remains  still  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state. 

Frederic  William  married  Elizabeth  of 
Bavaria,  who  adopted  Protestantism,  but 
made  it  as  ritualistic  as  possible ;  had  pre- 
posterous notions  of  her  husband's  pre- 
rogative and  her  own  position ;  and  being 
a  friend  of  all  the  moralities,  inspired  the 
police  to  vex  the  public  by  a  great  variety 
of  artful  and  arbitrary  regulations.  The 
worthy  pair  had  no  children,  and  the 
tongue  of  scandal  did  not  neglect  the  cir- 
cumstance. In  1858  Frederic  William  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  followed  by  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  his  brother  William 
was  appointed  regent.  Three  years  later 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  William  I. 

He  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  his 
brother.  Less  gifted  by  nature,  less  high- 
ly educated,  less  poetical  in  his  feelings, 
he  was  braver,  franker,  manlier;  was  lit- 
tle disposed  to  bandy  words  with  a  mob; 
had  a  genuine  contempt  for  lawyers,  jour- 
nalists, professors,  and  all  that  trouble- 
some breed  who  had  made  his  brother's 
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lifr  so  niisrrablo;  niid  oix'iily  avowed  his 
liatrcd  of  |.;ii  li:iin<'nls  :iii(l  <'()nstitutioiis. 
Wlini  \\r  ciinr  to  |)()\v<'r  !•<'  was  tlie  best- 
I, ;,(,.,!  niMM  111  Prussia,  and  lie  made  no  ef- 
Inrl  dmnm-  lli<'  I'n'sl  H'W  years  to  create  a 
l„.lt,.|-  iVchii--.  I'.isinarck,  the  miiiistc^r; 
tlic  vii^lalion  ol'  llie  cliarier;  the  arbitrary 
taxes;  tlie  Daiiisli  and  Austrian  wars— 
these  \\r\'v  not  tith's  to  i)oi)uhirity ;  but 
there  was  siieli  a  title,  a  singularly  pow- 
erful one,  and  that  was— success.  This 
the  Kinu-  sou«,^ht  and  found.  He  found 
it  at  Sadowa,  and  again  at  Sedan;  and 
wluMi  his  minister  asked  pardon  and  in- 
<l(Mnnity  for  i)ast  offenses,  they  were  read- 
ily granted.  Everything  Avas  forgotten. 
That  King  Williain's  principles  are  un- 
<'hanged  is  everywhere  understood;  that 
he  hears  the  restraints  of  the  charter 
with  any  l)etter  lieart  now  than  twenty 
years  ago  is  hardly  pretended.  But  he 
gives  at  least  an  outward  acquiescence  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  more  could 
not  be  ex])ected  of  an  octogenarian  trained 
in  the  camp. 

The  Emperor-King  was  born  in  1707, 
the  year  of  Ids  father's  accession,  and  is 
therefore  eighty-six  years  old.  With  oc- 
casional seasons  of  feebleness,  he  is,  on 
the  whole,  singularly  strong  and  active, 
and  still  mounts  his  horse  at  parade. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  on  his 
life,  only  one  of  which,  that  of  Nobiling 
in  1878,  was  at  all  serious.  The  Empress 
is  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Weimar.  She  is 
not  beautiful,  nor  wholly  amiable,  but 
has  some  executive  talent,  and  is  fond  of 
carrying  cake  and  househokl  medicines  to 
the  patients  in  the  hospitals. 

The  Emperor  has  two  children,  the 
Crown  Prince,  who,  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, Avill  soon  become  Frederic  William 
v.,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Baden.  His  Majesty  can,  be- 
sides,   rest  in   the   reasonable   assurance 


tliat  th(^  suc(!ession  is  safe  for  three  gen- 
erations to  (M)!!!^  'r\\(t  h(Mr-apj)arent  of 
tlie  Crown  Prince  is  his  (ddest  son.  Will 
iam,  and  to  William  a  son  was  born  in 
1882.  Th(;  Crown  ]*rince  has  also  other 
sons,  and  tln^  collatx^ral  lin(;s,  through  the 
brothei's  of  King  William,  are  so  well 
stocked  with  children  that  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  dynasty  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  ex- 
tinguished. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  Hohenzollerns  tliat  the  direct 
line  of  succession  from  father  to  son  has 
been  more  than  once  broken,  though  al- 
ways by  natural  causes.  It  will  be  seen 
that  not  the  first  Frederic,  but  Albert 
Achilles,  his  third  son,  is  the  true  com- 
mon ancestor,  and  that  the  Brandenburg 
and  Nuremberg  branches,  proceeding 
alike  from  him,  were  reunited  in  John 
Sigismond.  From  Albert  to  Frederic  the 
Great  there  is  an  uninterrupted  descent 
from  father  to  son.  With  Frederic  Will- 
iam II.,  and  again  with  the  present  King, 
the  line  diverges  to  younger  brothers. 
And  now,  as  said  above,  it  seems  to  be 
once  more  restored  to  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture. 

Finally,  the  Suabian  branch,  Avhich  in 
the  thirteenth  century  broke  off  from  that 
of  Nuremberg,  and  w^as  later  again  subdi- 
vided into  the  two  lines  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen  and  Hohenzollern-Hechin- 
gen,  was  in  1850  reunited,  together  w^ith  its 
possessions,  under  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg. This  branch  has  furnished  a  king 
for  Roumania,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.  All  of  its  members,  ex- 
cept his  Roumanian  Majesty,  are  now  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  some  of 
them  are  high  officers  in  his  army.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Franconian  territories 
— Nuremberg,  Baireuth,  Anspach — have 
fallen,  after  many  vicissitudes,  into  the 
possession  of  Bavaria. 
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THE    OLD    ELECTORAL    CASTLE    AT    TANGERMUNDE. 


5^JfiOM  THE  FRASER  TO  THE  COLUMBIA. 


SHIPS  approaching"  Wasliington  Terri- 
.^  tory  or  British  Columbia  find  their  nat- 
ural entrance  to  the  great  range  of  land- 
locked waters  penetrating  this  northwest- 
ern coast  through  the  inlet  separating  Cape 
Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island.  If  the 
weather  be  clear,  the  mariner  sees  at  a  great 
distance  the  beacons  that  guide  him,  for 
mountains  clothed  in  snow  rise  almost 
from  the  beach  into  a  grandeur  well  term- 
ed Olympic.  Besides  those  fronting  the 
southern  shore,  and  the  lesser  heights  of 
Vancouver,  the  far  greater  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  range  stud  the  horizon  with  vivid 
points  of  white,  where  not  many  decades 
ago  might  have  been  seen  the  flaming 
torches  of  active  volcanoes.  Approach- 
ing more  closely,  one  notes  that  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  inlet  a  heavy  forest 
covers  all  the  great  undulations  of  the  el- 
evated interior,  like  grass  in  an  uneven 
meadow,  sinking  down  gradually  to  an 
abrupt  but  not  greatly  broken  shore. 

On  tlie  southern  side  of  the  inlet  the 
great  mass  of  the  Olympic  Mountains 
breaks  down  into  the  bold  terminus  of 
Cape  Flattery,  with  its  breakwaters  Flat- 
tery Rocks  and  Tatooche  Island.  The 
scenery  here,  as  one  sails  past,  is  perceived 
to  be  of  the  wildest  description.  "Ima- 
gine a  hill  of  gravel  or  an  ocean  beach," 
writes  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan,*  who  knows  it  well 
in  every  aspect,  "converted  into  a  solid 
rock  of  adamantine  hardness,  and  you 
have  the  appearance  of  the  rocky  cliff  at 
Cape  Flattery.  In  some  places  the  rock 
shelves  down  to  the  water,  presenting  in 
regular  layers  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  a 
beach,  so  natural  in  appearance  that  on 
stepping  on  it  one  expects  to  feel  his  feet 
slip  on  the  crumbling  mass,  and  wonders 
how  such  fragile,  crumbling  materials  can 
stand  the  violence  of  a  winter's  storm ;  but 
once  examined  the  rock  is  found  cemented 
together  as  hard  as  flint.  If  any  one  wish- 
es to  get  a  good  idea  of  chaos,  I  know  no 
better  place  than  Cape  Flattery,  viewed  on 
a  calm  still  day  while  winding  through  its 
caverns  and  arches  in  boat  or  canoe.     Im- 


*  I  am  indebted  to  this  gentleman  not  only  for 
much  liospitality  at  Port  Townsend,  but  for  the  most 
vahiable  assistance  drawn  from  his  long  experience 
in  this  region — assistance  without  wliich  all  that  part 
of  this  article  relating  to  the  almost  unexplored  re- 
gion Avest  of  Puget  Sound  must  have  lacked  many 
interesting  and  valuable  details. 


mense  detached  blocks  of  a  gigantic  size 
stand  like  solid  and  eternal  bodies  riven 
from  the  adjacent  cliff  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature.  Some  are  suspended  on  their 
angles,  and  sustained  by  the  pressure  of 
unseen  rocks,  forming  sharp-pointed  arch- 
es, and  appearing  as  if  they  were  yet  fall- 
ing and  rolling." 

A  little  south  of  the  point  of  the  cape 
stands  a  huge  obelisk-like  pillar,  slightly 
leaning-  to  the  northwest,  and  fully  one 
hundred  feet  high.  This  pillar  is  called 
by  the  Indians  Tsar-tsar-dark,  and  has  this 
legend  connected  with  it:  Many  years  ago 
an  Indian  climbed  to  its  summit  in  search 
of  young  gulls  and  cormorants,  both  of 
which  abound.  He  managed  the  ascent 
easily  enough,  but  when  he  gazed  down 
from  the  dizzy  height  upon  the  boiling- 
waves  below,  his  courage  failed  him,  and 
he  dared  not  attempt  descending.  He 
could  be  seen  and  heard  distinctly,  and  his 
friends  resorted  to  every  expedient  they 
could  devise  for  his  safety,  but  without 
success.  They  tied  strings  to  their  arrows, 
but  could  not  make  them  ascend  to  the 
great  height.  They  caught  gulls,  and  tried 
to  make  them  carry  kelp  lines,  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  Six  days  were  wasted  in  this 
vain  attempt,  and  on  the  seventh  he  laid 
himself  down  and  died.  His  spirit,  say 
the  Indians,  still  lives,  and  gives  them 
warning  when  a  storm  is  coming  which 
will  make  it  unsafe  for  them  to  go  out  to 
sea. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  cliffs,  extending 
unbroken  to  Neeah  Bay,  hundreds  of  seals 
find  rest,  but  not  in  quiet,  for  the  Indian, 
watching  the  opportunity  of  a  calm,  bold- 
ly ventures  in  as  far  as  his  canoe  can  be 
managed;  then,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  he  dashes  into 
the  water,  and  kills  his  canoe  full  before 
they  can  escape  even  in  the  nimbleness  of 
their  own  element.  The  craggy  sides  of 
the  almost  vertical  walls  afford  resting- 
places  to  myriads  of  sea-fowl.  The  vio- 
let-crested cormorant  builds  its  nest  wher- 
ever it  can  find  a  cranny,  or  can  burrow 
into  a  pocket  of  loose  soil.  Harlequin- 
ducks  of  the  gayest  plumage,  gulls,rnurres, 
guillemots,  petrels,  and  sandpipers  also 
abound,  and  during  the  breeding  season 
the  air  is  filled  with  shrill  cries. 

Bright  flowers,  colored  lichens,  and  fea- 
thery grasses  are  seen  on  the  seamy  face 
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of  the  crags,  and  .everywhere  above  the 
direct  action  of  the  waves 

"  tlie  gray  rock's  rugged  cheek 
The  soft  lips  of  the  mosses  seek." 

In  the  weedy  recesses  between  these  surf- 
•catching  bowlders  are  to  be  found  ex- 
traordinary star-fishes,  anemones,  Crus- 
tacea, and  hydroids.  with  hosts  of  shells, 
left  in  natural  aquaria  as  each  tide  goes 
out — a  rich  and  almost  untouched  field 
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for  the  marine  naturalist.  Down  from 
the  brink  of  the  cliffs,  at  various  points, 
water-falls,  fed  by  distant  snows,  plunge 
into  the  ocean,  and  the  entrances  to  cer- 
tain small  coves  lie  under  arches  worn 
out  by  the  water. 

Such  is  the  northern  or  inner  side  of 
Cape  Flattery.  To  the  southward,  abrupt 
cliffs,  margined  beneath  by  a  rocky  beach 
or  by  reefs  splintered  into  fantastic  ruin, 
receive  the  onslaught  of  an  ocean  that 
never  ceases  to 
thunder  at  their 
gates.  The  only 
harbor  or  even 
anchorage  in  im- 
moderate weather 
is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kwilleute 
River. 

The  Kwilleute 
and  Kweniault 
rivers,  emptying 
here — swift,  pure 
streams,  where 
the  salmon  is 
plentiful  and  is 
easy  to  catch  at 
the  rapids — have 
always  sustained 
an  Indian  popu- 
lation. OflP  the 
mouth  of  the 
Kwilleute  lie  sev- 
eral small,  precip- 
itous islets,  the 
largest  of  which, 
Alekistet,  was 
used  in  the  old 
days  as  a  strong- 
hold, being  ac- 
cessible only  on 
one  side,  and  there 
by  a  difficult  land- 
ing. The  path  to 
the  summit  is 
steep  and  slip- 
pery, not  only 
with  moisture, 
but  with  the  slime 
of  the  myriads  of 
slugs  making  the 
cliff  their  home 
— slugs,  too,  of  a 
giant  stature  nev- 
er seen  in  the 
Eastern  States — 
while  nettles 

stand     ready     to 
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stino:  the  unwary  at  every  step.  Arrived 
on  the  summit,  a  space  some  ten  acres  in 
breadth  is  found,  only  partly  timbered, 
so  that  by  planting-  a  few  potatoes  a 
small  company  of  people  could  withstand 
a  year's  siege  very  well.  Hither  the 
Kwilleutes  retired  when  attacked  by  ene- 
mies, not  to  be  conquered,  defending 
themselves  against  assault  by  rolling 
short,  heavy  logs  down  the  steep  path,  a 
magazine  of  these  missiles  being  kept 
ready. 

To  this  coast  European  explorers  were 
slow  in  coming.  It  is  only  three  hundred 
and  seventy  years  since  Balboa  first  gazed 
at  the  Pacific, 

"  Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

It  was  not  until  1520  Magellan  found  his 
way  through  the  channels  that  are  a  mon- 
ument to  his  name ;  only  1528  that  ships 
were  built  on  the  western  shore  of  Mexico, 
and  in  1542  that  Cabrillo  was  sent  thence 
to  explore  the  Californian  coast.  Perhaps 
Sir  Francis  Drake  had  a  glimpse  of  Mount 
Olympus,  but  it  is  doubtful,  and  the  first 
foreign  eyes  that  we  can  be  at  all  sure  of 


to  be  guided  by  its  snows  to  the  discovery 
of  this  coast  were  those  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
who  sailed  in  search  of  that  mythical 
"Strait  of  Anian"  supposed  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  somewhere  in  the 
north.  His  account  is  meagre  and  con- 
fused, but  it  seems  a  fact  that  he  came 
and  learned  the  coast  pretty  thoroughly. 
This  was  in  1592,  and  decades  passed 
before  any  further  light  Avas  thrown 
upon  this  corner  of  the  world.  So  un- 
known and  visionary  did  it  seem,  that  it 
was  seized  upon  by  the  romancers  of  Eu- 
rope as  the  locality  for  the  extraordinary 
adventures  of  the  heroes  of  their  pens, 
whenever  restraint  from  known  facts  of 
geography  or  natural  history  was  unde- 
sirable. ' '  Bacon, "  we  are  assured, ' '  there 
placed  his  Atlantis  ;  and  Brobdingnag, 
agreeably  to  tlie  very  precise  descrij^tion 
of  its  locality  furnished  by  its  discoverer, 
the  accomplished  and  veracious  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  must  have  been  situated 
near  the  Strait  of  Fuca."  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  passed,  indeed,  before  any 
European  flag  was  again  seen  by  the  na- 
tives of  this  coast.    Then  Perez  discovered 
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the  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  perhaps 
landed  on  Vancouver,  sighted  Mount 
Olympus,  which  h^  called  Sierra  de  Santa 
Rosalina  (it  is  a  pity  the  name  has  been 
lost),  and  sailed  home  with  a  rich  cargo 
of  furs.  After  him,  in  1775,  Heceta  and 
Bodeg-a  went  northward  in  two  ships, 
which  finally  became  separated  in  a  storm, 
Heceta  returning*  to  Monterey,  after  enter- 
ing* the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River — an 
honor  which  lias  been  forg-otten  in  the 
subsequent  achievement  of  Gray — while 
Bodega  pushed  on  to  Alaska,  where  he 
joined  the  part  explored  by  the  Russians 
from  Siberia,  and  saw  Edgecomb — 

"  Burning  vet  cold,  drear  and  lone, 
A  lire-mount  in  a  frozen  zone." 

Just  as  these  daring  voyagei's  were  re- 
turning home  to  be  honored  by  their  king, 
there  was  starting  from  England  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  Captain  Cook.  By 
the  time  it  reached  this  part  of  the  world, 
in  March,  1778,  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
were  deep  in  war,  and  no  Spanish  flag 
was  visible  north  of  Acapulco.  Cook,  un- 
aware of  Perez,  Heceta,  and  Bodega,  or 
ignoring  their  work,  gave  new  English 
names  to  all  the  coast  points,  making  a 
very  thorough  survey.  Although,  like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  sharply  on  the 
lookout  for  the  strait  John  of  Fuca  had 
reported,  he  missed  it,  yet  only  by  a  hair's- 
breadth,  as  it  were,  for  he  not  only  saw 
Cape  Flattery,  but  himself  gave  it  that 
name,  "in  token  of  an  improvement  in 
his  i)rospects." 

Nine  years  passed,  when  another  Eng- 
lish captain,  Berkeley,  commanding  the 
ship  Imperial  Eagle,  found  the  open- 
ing to  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  he 
rightly  concluded  to  be  the  one  so  much 
vain  search  had  been  expended  upon.  He 
did  not  enter  it.  however,  but  kept  down 
along  the  coast.  Just  south  of  the  Kwil- 
leute  River  there  is  an  island  of  some 
size.  Here,  twenty-three  years  before. 
Bodega  had  sent  out  his  long-boat  to  the 
land;  but,  alas!  it  never  came  back;  all 
the  men  were  murdered,  and  the  boat  de- 
stroyed. Bodega  called  it  Isla  de  Dolores, 
and  sailed  sadly  homeward.  Probably 
Berkeley  did  not  know  this,  for  he  too 
sent  a  boat's  crew  ashore  there,  and  saw 
them  massacred.  He  named  the  place 
Destruction  Island,  and  the  name  still 
stands  upon  our  charts. 

The  very  next  year  (1788)  Lieutenant 
John  Meares,  coming  from   China  on  a 


fur-bringing  trip,  sailed  past  Cape  Flat- 
tery, and  passed  into  the  broad  inlet  where 
Berkeley  had  been  before  him.  "From 
the  mast-head,"  he  records  in  his  Voyages, 
' '  it  Avas  observed  to  stretch  to  the  east  by 
north,  and  a  clear  and  unbounded  horizon 
was  seen  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  We  frequently  sound- 
ed, but  could  procure  no  ground  with  one 
hundred  fathoms  of  line.  .  .  .  The  strong- 
est curiosity  impelled  us  to  enter  this  strait, 
which  we  shall  call  by  the  name  of  its 
original  discoverer,  John  de  Fuca. "  Thus, 
almost  at  the  centennial  of  his  voyage, 
the  name  and  work  of  the  old  Greek  pilot 
were  rescued  from  oblivion. 

But  Meares  ventured  only  within  the 
gates  of  the  strait,  and  then  sailed  away. 
A  year  later  there  came  from  Boston,  in 
the  business  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company, 
two  ships,  the  Columbia,  Captain  John 
Kendrick,  and  the  Washingtoji,  Captain 
Robert  Gray.  They  remained  on  this 
coast  a  few  weeks,  exploring  the  region  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  after  which 
Gray  sailed  for  China  in  the  Columbia — 
the  same  ship  which  three  years  later  left 
its  name  to  endless  memory  in  the  great 
river  of  Oregon.  In  1790  Spain  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Quimper,  in  the  Eliza,  to  explore 
the  strait,  and  he  left  the  Spanish  names 
dotting  the  map  there,  with  many  more, 
superseded  two  years  later  by  the  English 
designations  of  Vancouver. 

Thus  the  waters  of  Juan  de  Fuca  be- 
came well  known,  and  as  the  trade  be- 
tween our  northwest  coast  and  China  rap- 
idly grew,  advancing  explorations  soon 
taught  geograx^hers  that  the  strait  led  to  a 
great  inland  sea,  to  the  branches  of  which, 
little  by  little,  the  names  Admiralty  Inlet, 
Hood's  Canal,  Puget  Sound,  ArchipelagO' 
de  Haro,  Bellingham  Bay,  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
and  others,  were  attached. 

This  "  Mediterranean  of  America,"  as  it 
has  been  styled,  gives  access  to  an  enor- 
mous area  of  well- wooded  shores  and  fer- 
tile islands,  possesses  a  charming  climate, 
and  has  become  the  seat  of  an  incipient, 
civilization  and  commercial  activity, 
whose  destinies  are  surely  high.  The 
present  paper  deals  with  the  northern  half 
only  of  this  interesting  region,  within  a 
circle  revolved,  say,  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Victoria  on  British  Columbia,  which 
is  its  metropolis. 

It  was  in  the  evening  I  arrived  there, 
by  steamer  direct  from  San  Francisco,  and 
everything  was  dull  and  dark.     But  what 
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was  this  iM'foiv  my  oyos  \vh(«n  I  looked  out 
«.f  iiiy  window  soiilliwai-d  n<'\t  nioiiiiiijr 
this  iiiai-v('lio)is  picture  in  wliitcs  ;ind 
hhics  '  'I'hc  sky  was  liHcd  witli  torn, 
siiapflcss,  sun  ht  masses  of  woolly  vajx)!'. 
'I'hc  sra.  whciv  a  space  of  it  iii)peared, 
was  ui-avish,  luminous  white  like  a  guWs 
hi'cast.  its  hoi'izou  line  swept  with  abrush- 
liil  of  very  |)ale  iu(li«;().  But  the  sea  lay 
olV  at  my  riuht  hand,  and  in  front  of  nie 
.sUhhI  a  hi<;h  rank  of  black  iirs,  their  point- 


moss,  flowers,  and  foliage,  closinj^  the 
view  at  each  successive  turn.  It  is  much 
like  Glouci'ster  Harbor,  Massachus(*tts,  but 
on  a  smaller  scah^;  ;ind  th(i  ''Norman's 
Woe"  is  here  occu))ied  by  a  square-tow(;r- 
ed  li<4*ht-house,  whos(;  roof  is  a  vivid  dot 
of  red  in  the  sorrd)re  i)ictur(^  This  har- 
bor is  deep  enougli  for  all  but  th(;  very 
larg-est  ships  to  enter  safely.  The  govern- 
ment's vessels  of  war  anchor  three  miles 
below,  at   Esquimault,   where   there   is  a 
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ed  tops  and  ragged  limbs  sharp  against  a 
broad  bank  of  dazzling  white  mist  rolled 
up  from  the  water.  Presently  the  clouds 
resting  upon  this  bank  lifted  up,  and  were 
broken  adrift,  so  that  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  stage  scene  stood  forth  the  magnifi- 
cent front  of  the  Olympic  Mountains,  all 
their  precipices,  slopes,  and  forest  edge  in- 
tensely blue,  all  their  summits  and  plateaus 
and  ledges  that  would  hold  the  snow  as 
coldly  white  as  marble. 

But  there  were  beauties  nearer  at  hand 
not  so  easily  obscured.  The  little  T-shaped 
harbor  is  not  only  land-locked  but  rock- 
bound,  its  crooked  entrance  winding  be- 
tween low  promontories  of  solid  granite 
clothed  in  bright  tints  of  polished  rock. 


dock-yard  and  ordnance  station,  but  no 
garrison.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  brings  hither  a  large  commerce 
with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  it  is  there 
that  the  huge  steamers  will  make  their 
port. 

Victoria  seems  to  me  a  very  pleasant 
sort  of  place,  though  not  so  thoroughly 
English  as  one  might  expect  it  to  be.  You 
will  see  certain  infallible  signs  that  you 
are  a\vay  from  home,  but  life  goes  on  there 
much  as  it  does  in  Portland.  The  town  is 
widely  scattered,  the  citizens  giving  them- 
selves land  enough  around  their  houses  to 
grow  an  abundance  of  flow^ers;  while  the 
gas  lamps  and  the  telephone  lines  extend 
so  far  that  wheat  fields  are  illuminated, 
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and  the  electric  messages  fly  from  house- 
keeper to  market-man  over  wide  cow  pas- 
tures and  truck  ga.  dens.  The  houses,  too, 
are  well  built,  and  have  an  air  of  long 
residence  about  them :  they  are  not  mere- 
ly houses,  they  are  homes.  Some  of  those 
in  the  suburbs,  surrounded  by  grain  fields, 
orchards,  and  by  noble  groves  of  oaks,  are 
as  attractive  as  you  will  find  in  all  Amer- 
ica, and  bespeak  not  only  culture,  but 
wealth,  and  an  intention  to  stay  here  and 
found  a  provincial  aristocracy. 

Commercially  it  is  to  derive  great  ben- 
efit from  the  completion  of  the  Canadiao 
Pacific  Railway,  and  from  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coast  north 
of  it.  The  railway  has  pushed  its  line  a 
good  distance  from  the  coast  to  meet  the 
line  from  Lake  Superior.  It  follows  up 
the  Eraser  River  from  New  Westminster, 
on  the  mainland,  or,  more  exactly,  from 
the  lumber  port  of  Burrard  Inlet. 

British  Columbia,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  very  large  province.  It  ex- 
tends eastward  along  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  L^nited  States  to  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  northward  to  Alas- 
ka, and  westward  to  the  ocean,  including 
Vancouver  and  a  multitude  of  lesser 
islands.  The  interior  is  settled  only  very 
sparsely,  and  is  scarcely  adapted  for  a 
large  population,  since  its  surface  is  bro- 
ken by  mountains  on  the  west,  while  east 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  which  divides  the 
territory  north  and  south,  lie  dry  sage- 
brush plains  capable  of  little  use  except 
for  cattle-raising,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  water,  and  also  the  likelihood  of 
summer  frosts.  The  upper  part  of  the 
province  is  too  far  north  to  make  agricul- 
tural pursuits  x>rofitable,  though  the  Hud- 
son Bay  people  raise  precarious  crops  at 
their  distant  posts;  and  the  otf-shore  isl- 
ands are  very  rough,  alfording  little 
chance  for  farming,  except,  perhaps,  on 
Queen  Charlotte's,  where  various  sea-in- 
dustries will  in  time,  no  doubt,  support  a 
large  settlement.  The  really  available 
part  of  the  province,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Eraser, 
which,  after  1840,  became  the  great  chan- 
nel of  commerce,  since  canoes  could  be 
paddled  four  or  five  hundred  miles  up  its 
course,  with  few  portages.  Upon  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies  in  1858  there  was  a  great  rush 
thither  of  men  who  went  into  mining  all 
along  the  upper  Eraser  and  its  tributaries. 
The  placers  were  worked  out,  or  nearly  so, 


very  speedily,  and  the  region  became  al- 
most deserted,  yet  about  $20,000,000  in 
dust  is  said  to  have  been  exported  durino' 
the  first  ten  years. 

The  permanent  etfect  of  the  gold  rush 
was  the  settlement  of  a  considerable  farm- 
ing population  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
Eraser  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  large  region  to  immigration  by 
good  wagon  roads  and  by  lines  of  steam- 
boats which  ascend  the  Eraser  nearly  two* 
hundred  miles  twice  a  week,  and  are  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  coast  and  into  all 
the  smaller  rivers  as  frequently  as  busi- 
ness demands.  The  western  end  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  completed 
from  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  ocean,, 
and  there  are  young  settlements  all  along- 
its  line. 

Mining  for  gold  and  silver  has  come  to- 
take  a  less  prominent  place  in  British  Co- 
lumbia than  at  first,  and  one  hears  now 
far  more  of  the  fine  farms  and  cattle 
ranches,  of  the  great  lumber  mills  and 
coal  fields,  of  the  fishing  and  ship-build- 
ing, than  of  c[uartz  and  placers. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  Vancouver 
is  little  understood,  but  it  is  very  mount- 
ainous, some  of  the  peaks  rising  far  above 
timber  line.  Vast  quantities  of  available 
timber  exist,  though  not  of  such  great 
size  as  that  which  grows  on  the  mainland, 
and  also  much  agricultural  land ;  but  at 
present  there  are  no  settlements  or  roads  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

After  the  settlement  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  fixing  upon  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary  line 
(but  conceding  Vancouver  to  the  British), 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  retreated  from 
Oregon  and  Puget  Sound.  On  the  island 
of  San  Juan,  however,  it  continued  to  have 
a  farm  and  pasture  a  herd  of  sheep,  out  of 
which  nearly  came  a  war.  In  1854  this 
property  was  assessed  on  the  tax  list  of 
Whatcom  County,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, but  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
agent  refused  to  pay.  The  sheriff,  there- 
fore, advertised  the  sheep  for  sale,  and 
went  to  seize  them,  whereupon  he  was 
resisted,  and  his  deputy  only  escaped  ar- 
rest by  facing  the  company's  posse  with 
a  six-shooter.  Nevertheless  the  sheep 
were  seized,  though  Governor  Sir  James 
Douglas  himself  came  over  from  Victoria 
to  enforce  his  pretended  "rights."'  Peace 
reigned  until  1859.  the  frontier  being  busy 
in  repressing  an  Indian  uprising,  when  a 
conflict  about  an  old  boar  again  brought 
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up  tlie  question  of  authority  on  San  Juan.  ' 
Tlieott'euder,  being  an  ''American, ''called  ' 
upon  the   commandant  of   the   military 
post  at  Bellingham  Bay  for  protection.  ; 
This  officer  sent  word  to  General  Harney 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  near  Portland,  who 
with  incredible  dispatch   shipped  troops 
to  the  island,  threw  up  breastworks,  and  i 
expelled  or  arrested  all  the  Hudson  Bay  i 
people  who  resisted.     This  prompt  action 
raised  a  great  breeze  between  the  govern- 
ments represented,  and  General  Winfield 
Scott  was  sent  out  by  President  Buchanan 
in  18G0  to  negotiate.     The  only  result  was 
a  joint  occupancy  of  San  Juan  Island  by 
agreement  between  British  Columbia  and 
the  United  States,  which  arrangement  con- 
tinued, breeding  endless  petty  dissension, 
until  1874,  when  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor, 
whose  decision  gave  the  whole  of  the  isl- 
and to  the  United  States. 

Down  from  the  Cascade  Mountains  flow 
many  small  streams,  while  several  large 
ones  make  their  way  through  from  sources 
behind.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Fraser, 
in  British  Columbia,  below  which,  in  regu- 
lar order,  come  the  Xooksack,  the  What- 
com (draining  Whatcom  Lake,  a  fine  bodv 


of  fresh -water,  capable  of  supplying  a 
large  city),  the  Swinomish,  the  Skagit 
(pronounced  witli  the  g  soft),  the  Stiligua- 
mish,  the  Snohomish,  and  other  streams  of 
lesser  note,  in  each  of  which  occurs  a  rapid 
fall  giving  good  water-power.  If  you  as- 
cend these  rivers,  or  climb  the  hills  that  di- 
vide and  overlook  their  courses,  you  find 
only  a  continuous  forest  of  hemlock, 
spruce,  cedar,  and  fir — a  forest  solid  and 
almost  impenetrable  even  on  foot,  through 
which  all  trails  must  be  chopped,  where  no 
glades  or  prairie  lands  whatever  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  best  one  can  hope  is  to  hit 
upon  little  nooks  in  the  river-bottoms  or 
along  the  sound  shore  where  the  growth  is 
small  and  more  easily  cleared  off  than  else- 
where. It  is  x^robable  that  nowhere  in  the 
Avorld,  unless  it  be  in  parts  of  Siberia,  ex- 
ists such  a  forest  as  this,  uniting  the  two 
qualities  of  trees  of  the  greatest  size  and 
the  densest  crowding. 

The  light  which  the  gold  prospectors 
let  in  by  their  exj^lorations  upon  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cascade  Eange,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  saw-mills  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skagit,  at  Utsalady,  Tulalip,  and  Mukilteo, 
have  induced  a  slight  settlement  all  along 
this  coast,  so  that  now  you  may  find  farms 
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at  various  points  near  the  shore,  aud 
along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  i^ar- 
ticularly  the  Ska<?it  and  Stiliguamish,  for 
many  miles  back ;  yet  they  are  widely 
scattered,  and  the  population  is  very  scant 
comi^ared  to  tlie  square  miles  of  territory 
over  which  it  is  dispelled.  The  crops 
raised  are  wheat,  oats.  rye.  and  i^ease  al- 
most wholly:  but  of  these  the  yield  to  the 
acre  is  very  large.  Xo  immigration  of  con- 
sequence has  gone  there  for  several  years, 
nor  is  it  likely  to.  until  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific or  some  other  line  has  made  it  easily 
accessible  by  rail,  and  placed  inducements 
before  immigrants.  At  present  commu- 
nication is  had  with  Seattle,  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Puget  Sound  region,  by  a  week- 
ly steamer  touching  at  the  points  I  have 
mentioned,  and  at  several  islands.  An- 
other little  steamer  makes  a  weekly  trip 
from  Port  Townsend  to  the  archipela- 
go and  Whatcom  by  a  shghtly  different 
course,  and  there  is  a  ferry  between  Port 
Townsend  and  "VVhidby  Island.  Beyond 
this  the  people  travel  almost  wholly  by 
canoes  and  sail-boats,  since  overland  roads 
and  trails  are  few  and  very  rough. 
.  The  channels  of  this  archipelago  and 
the  approaches  to  the  mainland  are  very 
intricate,  and  in  bad  weather  even  danger- 
ous, there  being  little  good  ground  for 
anchoring,  and  many  hidden  rocks.  The 
great  difficulty  to  be  dreaded  is  the  ti*e- 
mendous  force  of  the  tides  which  sweej) 
down  Rosario  Strait,  "producing.""  in  the 
words  of  the  coast  pilot,  "a  roar  like  the 
sound  of  a  gale  of  wind  through  a  forest." 
The  light  winds  of  summer  are  often  in- 
effective in  keeping  a  vessel  under  the 
guidance  of  her  rudder  in  the  midst  of 
these  swirling  currents;  and  as  fogs  are 
then  most  liable  to  occur,  the  navigation 
in  Bellingham  Bay  is  hazardous  and  often 
delayed.  Once  behind  Elisa  Island,  how- 
ever, a  fine  cai^acious  harbor  is  found,  with 
shoi*es  having  many  advantages:  but  the 
danger  of  sail  navigation  in  reaching 
there,  the  expense  of  towage  as  the  other 
alternative,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea, 
will  prevent  its  ever  taking  front  rank  as 
a  i^ort  among  the  many  harbors  .so  much 
easier  and  quicker  of  access  to  ocean-going 
ships. 

South  of  Rosario  Straits  and  the  archi- 
pelago stretches  north  and  south  the  long 
narrow  strip  of  Whidby  Island,  distin- 
guished by  having  no  elevations  to  amount 
to  anything,  by  being  to  a  large  extent 
unwooded.  and  bv  bearing  several  groves 


of  hard-wood  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  Here, 
since  the  earliest  occupation,  farming  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  success,  and 
the  island  has  several  little  hamlets,  such 
as  Coupeville  and  Crescent  Bay. 

Port  Townsend  is  an  old  point  of  settle- 
ment, the  site  impressing  its  favorable 
features  upon  the  minds  of  the  early  voy- 
agei's.  Here  the  Strait  of  Fuca  turns 
southward  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  out  of 
the  western  shore  of  which  opens  Port 
Townsend  Bay.  a  piece  of  sheltered  water 
affording  fifty  square  miles  of  good  an- 
chorage, protected  from  every  storm  ex- 
cept the  southeasters.  The  shores  of  this 
bay  are  x^i'^cij^itous  and  solidly  wooded, 
but  at  its  entrance  the  high  bluffs  of  the 
northern  side  are  separated  from  the 
water  by  a  flat  broad  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  business  part  of  a  large  town. 
On  this  flat  and  on  the  level  bluff  behind 
it  Port  Townsend  is  built,  a  situation 
combining  many  advantages,  and  having 
the  single  disadvantage  of  lack  of  fresh- 
water. This,  however,  is  easily  procured 
by  wells,  and  can  be  brought  Avithout 
great  ex]3ense  from  the  distance  of  half  a 
dozen  miles  when  it  shall  be  needed.  The 
people  of  Port  Townsend  were  originally 
from  New  England,  and  a  very  comfort- 
able, cleanly  air  pervades  the  place,  which 
lacks  that  brash,  temporary  appearance  so 
common  in  Californian  villages  and  so 
offensive  to  an  Eastern  man.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  here  have  ' '  come  to 
stay,"  and  take  an  interest  in  local  ad- 
vancement beyond  the  mere  desire  to  sell 
to  some  half-deluded  immigrant  on  the 
strength  of  wild  i^uffing.  This  is  appar- 
ent not  only  in  what  one  sees  from  the 
street,  but  in  the  refinement  which  betrays 
itself  in  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  -peo- 
ple, exhibiting  a  degree  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion quite  remarkable  in  a  frontier  vil- 
lage. 

The  quiet  of  the  streets  and  the  lack  of 
country  wagons  causes  the  stranger  to 
wonder  how  the  many  well-stocked  shops 
and  warehouses  are  able  to  live,  until  he 
reflects  that  they  get  their  support  largely 
from  the  surrounding  settlements,  some 
of  which  are  fifty  miles  away,  and  from 
the  ships  making  this  their  harbor.  All 
these  customers  fof  whom  the  Indians 
form  by  no  means  a  small  or  unprofitable 
partj  come  and  go  in  boats,  making  no 
sth\  but  carrying  away  '  *  a  heap  of  goods,*' 
as  I  heard  one  merchant  express  it. 

This  being  the  port  of  entry,  all  steam- 
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ci's  and  sjiirni«r  v('ss(;ls  must  ])ause  hore,  so 
that  Ihr  wliMrvcs  arc  lively.  Ucceiitly  tlio 
iinpoi-t.ilioii  of  s('V<'i':il  liimdrcd  i-aw  Clii- 
iirsc  has  Ix'iMunc  :i  (l.iily  imisM.iicc  lo  Ui(^ 
olliccrsor  llie  custoin-liousc^;  and  their  eri- 
forccd  vaccinalioM  has  become  one  of  the 
most  pi'ominent  iiidusli'ies  of  ih(^  town, 
\vher(>  pliysicians  liiid  tlie  liealMifulness  of 
the  climate  a  serious  bai'  to  tlieir  financial 
success. 

As  a  nil(\  s]iij)s  come  to  these  waters  in 
ha  Hast,  not  kn()\vin<2:  what  their  outward 
cai'uo  is  to  consist  of.  At  Port  Townsend 
liu'y  find  orders  awaiting"  them,  or  tele- 
UTMpli  tii(^  owiHM's  and  wait  for  direction, 


canoes  of  picturesque  Indians  from  Kwil- 
hnite,  Neeali  Bay,  Clyokwot,  Nootka,  and 
away  beyond. 

Four  miles  up  the  bay,  occupying  one 
of  the  pleasantest  sites  of  any  fort  in  the 
United  States,  is  Fort  Townsend,  where 
two  compani(^s  of  infantry  are  stationed. 

From  Port  'J'ownsend  Bay  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  it  is  seventy-five  miles 
in  a  straig-ht  line — though  I  would  like  to 
see  anything  without  wings  follow  that 
line.  This  coast  region  southward  to  the 
Columbia  is  known  in  local  parlance  as 
"Western  Washington,"  that  surround- 
ing the  great  inland  waters  being  "the 
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when  they  depart  for  lumber,  or  grain,  or 
coal,  or  lime,  all  of  which  are  conveniently 
accessible  from  this  point.  The  flags  of  a 
long  list  of  maritime  powers  are  unfurled 
here  in  the  course  of  a  year.  As  I  write, 
a  first-class  bark  is  heading  for  Nagasaki 
with  fir  lumber,  a  ship  of  two  thousand 
tons  has  just  arrived  with  railway  iron 
and  Pullman  sleeping-cars  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  schooner  and  a  steamer 
are  loading  for  Alaska.  Back  and  forth 
through  this  shipping  go  the  bark-sailed 


Sound,"  and  the  country  beyond  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  "  Eastern  Washington." 
Though  the  southern  half  of  the  coast 
is  well  known  and  somewhat  occupied,  of 
this  upper  half  of  Western  Washington 
we  are  almost  totally  ignorant,  except  in 
resx^ect  to  the  immediate  shore,  which 
presents  few  points  of  approach  from  the 
ocean  or  from  the  strait,  there  being  no 
safe  anchorage  of  any  consequence  all  the 
way  from  Gray's  Harbor  around  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  strait — a  distance  of  one 
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liiuidred  and  fifty  miles.  From  every  point 
of  view  the  land  shows  itself  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  evergreen  trees,  out  of  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a  tumult  of  mountains 
so  lofty  that  their  jagged  and  sliarp-edged 
peaks  show  broad  masses  of  snow  all 
summer  long,  and  from  September  to  May 
are  hidden  under  coverings  of  almost  un- 
broken   white.      Such   are   the    Olympic 


Mountains— the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Coast  Eange.  whose  southern  end.  Tamal- 
pais.  overlooks  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mounts  Olympus  and  Constance  are  the 
culminating  peaks  of  the  range,  and  are 
both  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  uplift, 
which,  westward  of  the  Elwha  Eiver, 
sinks  iato  a  mass  of  high  rugged  hills, 
covered  to  their  Yery  tops  with  the  fire 
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juii;,ri(.,  :iii(l  (vnniiiatos  in  tlic  broken 
headlands  of  Ci\\n^  Flattery.  We  are  told 
tiiat  witiiiii  the  circles  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
is  a.  ^Tcat  plaleaii,  diinii<r  three  or  four 
moiiUis  of  simiincr  clear  fi'oni  snow  and 
covered  wilh  i-ich  <;rass;  hut  above  this 
lise  liie  cold  and  desolate  clift's— a  desert 
of  lava  and  snow— and  below  stretches  the 
hound  less  wilderness  of  forest.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  mountain  ^-oat,  the  bi^^-horn, 
the  elk,  and  dvvv;  of  the  bear,  the  cougar, 
and  of  i'hoo-choo-Jiu-wistl,  the  savage 
wolf.  Nobody  goes  there  but  the  restless 
explorer,  and  he  shakes  his  head  ominous- 
ly when  he  conies  back. 

Though  this  Alpine  wilderness  was  un- 
inhabitable, and  the  high,  rocky,  forest- 
clad  country  continues  all  the  way  to  the 
Columbia,  the  coast  region  has  always 
been  populous  with  Indians,  and.  is  so  still. 
They  belong  to  many  separate  bands  or 
"  tribes,"  but  can  be  united  into  two  phil- 
ological families,  which,  nevertheless,  are 
mixed  geographically.  One  of  these  is 
the  Nootkas,  including  the  Indians  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Vancouver  Island,  those 
of  Cape  Flattery  (Makahs),  those  along  a 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Johnston 
Strait.  The  Chehalis,  Kweniaults,  and 
Kwilleutes,  on  the  coast  of  Washington 
Territory  south  of  the  cape,  the  Clal- 
lams  and  Chemakums,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  and  the  Son- 
gish  Indians,  around  Victoria,  belong  to 
the  Selish  family.  In  general  they  all 
})ossess  characteristics  very  different  from 
the  Haidas,  or  northern  Indians,  and  go 
under  the  general  namo  "Of  Flatheads, 
from  the  habit  many  of  them  had  for- 
merly (and  still  continue  somewhat)  of 
ilattening  backward  the  foreheads  of  their 
children,  or  by  compression  of  the  whole 
head  shaping  the  top  of  the  skull  into  a 
conical  form  far  from  beautiful  to  civilized 
notions. 

These  Indians  are  of  small  stature,  often 
not  attaining  to  five  feet  in  height,  but  are 
noticeable  for  the  bigness  of  their  heads, 
which  their  bushy  hair  exaggerates.  Their 
shoulders  are  broad,  though  bent,  and  their 
arms  long  and  muscular,  but  their  bodies 
weak,  and  their  legs  shrunken  and  crook- 
ed. These  characteristics  come  naturally 
from  their  constant  sitting  and  paddling 
in  a  canoe  rather  than  undergoing  the  ex- 
ercise of  walking  and  horsemanship,  wdiich 
gives  to  our  mountain  and  plains  Indians 
their  tall,  well-developed  physique.  Their 
faces,  too,  are  noticeably  different  from 


the  countenances  of  the  Indians  of  the 
interior,  except  that  they  strongly  sug- 
gest the  village  tribes  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  Gila  valh^ys,  to  which  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  turban -like;  s(;arf  or  cincture 
twisted  about  the  head  adds  great  force. 
The  compl(!xion  is  rather  light  and  de- 
cidedly coppery;  the  eyes  with  slightly 
Mongolian  slant,  and  small ;  the  nose  like- 
ly to  be  well  overhung  by  the  brow,  and 
broadened  at  the  bridge,  giving  an  expres- 
sion of  good-nature;  the  lines  under  the 
high  cheek-bones  are  strongly  marked; 
the  jaws  are  strong,  often  protruding,  and 
the  mouth  large  and  depressed  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  younger  ones  are  often  very 
handsome. 

They  have  suffered  little  reduction  in 
numbers,  were  long  ago  taught  the  meth- 
ods of  trade,  and  have  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  gradual  settlement  of  the 
coast  by  whites  in  a  way  rarely  seen  else- 
where. 

Though  these  Indians  still  occupy  their 
ancient  village  sites  along  the  coast,  they 
also  make  frequent  visits  to  the  towns 
and  farming  regions  of  the  whites,  and 
many  of  them  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence in  civilized  fashion  in  all  the  set- 
tlements. 

The  Indian,  then,  is  as  common  a  sight 
everywhere  in  this  region  as  the  Paddy  in 
New  York  or  the  negro  in  Savannah,  and 
he  takes  about  the  same  place,  every- 
where W'Orking  hard  for  white  employers 
and  for  himself.  Labor  is  a  scarce  com- 
modity in  this  region,  where  there  is  so 
much  chance  for  a  man  of  energy,  and  the 
Indian  finds  himself  in  demand  as  a  la- 
borer, in  wmich  capacity,  if  in  no  other,  he 
is  a  social  factor  of  no  small  importance. 
In  all  the  farming  districts  he  is  the 
"  hand"  who  helps  in  every  kind  of  work. 
At  the  saw-mills,  in  the  ship-yards,  in  all 
sorts  of  rough  manufacturing,  he  finds 
employment  and  gives  satisfaction.  In- 
dians constitute  the  crews  of  the  river 
steamboats  and  coasting  vessels,  are  'long- 
shoremen on  the  wharves,  and  teamsters 
in  towm,  Avhile  the  women  are  extensively 
employed  as  domestic  servants. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
gion are  not  at  all  like  the  conical  wig- 
wams or  lodges,  made  of  cloth,  bark,  or 
skins,  seen  among  all  the  Indians  of  the 
mountains  or  plains.  They  are  square, 
flat-roofed,  and  supported  upon  posts  of 
great  size  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  per- 
petuating the  type  of  '"'long  house"  aft- 
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er  which  the  S.i;^  Nations  of  New  York 
State  called  themselves  Hodenosaunee. 
The  x^lanks  ar'  split  hy  means  of  yew 
wedges  from  big  cedar  logs ;  and  as  these 
do  not  grow  to  any  great  size  on  Cape 
Flattery,  the  Makahs  buy  them  from  the 
Vancouv^er  Indians,  paying  in  seal  or 
whale  oil,  blankets,  or  dried  fish.  Now 
they  have  nails,  but  in  the  old  houses  the 
parts  were  lashed  or  pegged  together. 

The  Songish  have  a  village  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  harbor  from  Victoria, 
and  an  Indian  boy  paddled  us  across  there 
one  afternoon.  The  men  were  away,  ex- 
cept some  aged  fellows,  but  the  women 
were  home.  The  houses  varied  in  size, 
some  being  only  twenty  feet  or  so  square, 
while  others  were  three  or  four  times  as 
big.  There  were  no  partitions,  but  each 
family  seemed  to  have  its  own  corner,  a 
low  bench  of  planks  around  the  side  serv- 
ing as  a  general  place  of  deposit  for  every- 
thing that  could  not  be  hung  up,  and  also 
as  a  bedstead  for  the  whole  family,  the 
furs  and  cedar-bark  robes  of  old  days  hav- 
ing given  place  to  mattresses,  sheets,  com- 
forters, and  woollen  blankets — all  very 
dirty  and  torn.  The  floor  of  tlie  house 
was  earth,  x:)atted  hard,  but  by  no  means 
smooth.  In  the  small  houses  the  fire  was 
built  right  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  which  was  covered  by  a  loose  stack 
of  boards  to  shed  the  bulk  of  the  rain. 
From  a  beam  hung  a  chain  with  a  hook  at 
the  end  supporting  a  kettle  or  tin  xmil. 
In  the  larger  houses  three  or  four  family 
fires  smouldered  in  various  corners;  and 
these  generally  had  their  kettles  suspend- 
ed upon  a  bent  iron  rod  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  an  angle.  The  beams,  poles,  roof- 
boards,  chains,  and  everything  else  over 
the  fires  were  clothed  in  a  smoke- velvet, 
and  were  draped  by  long  festoons  of  greasy 
soot  threatening  to  fall  down  upon  our 
heads.  When  meal -time  comes  —  and 
this  has  no  great  regularity — the  whole 
family  squat  about  this  fire,  and  pick  their 
boiled  fish  out  of  a  common  plate,  dipping 
it  in  seal  oil. 

The  life  of  these  people,  in  fact,  is  spent 
upon  the  water.  By  means  of  it  they 
move  from  i)lace  to  place,  any  land  travel 
being  very  rare,  and  from  it  they  get  all 
their  subsistence.  Tiieir  canoes,  then,  are 
to  them  what  the  horse  is  to  the  Sioux,  or 
the  reindeer  to  the  Lapps.  In  satisfying 
this  supreme  want  has  been  invented  one 
of  the  best  boats  know^n  to  savag-e  history. 


It  is  a  canoe  dug  out  of  a  single  log,  and 
of  a  type  quite  unique,  characterized  by 
the  long  protruding  bow  and  the  high 
straight  stern,  so  that  to  our  eyes  it  seems 
all  the  time  as  though  the  craft  Avere  go- 
ing wrong  end  foremost.  The  largest  of 
these  canoes  are  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  are  well  represented  by  the 
great  one  from  Vancouver  Island  which 
was  shown  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington.  From  this  size  they  de- 
crease to  those  used  by  one  man,  or  as  a 
boy's  plaything. 

In  primitive  days  fleets  of  large  canoes 
went  far  out  into  the  sea  in  pursuit  of 
whales,  attacking  the  monster  with  their 
bone  spears,  and  subduing  him  in  his  na- 
tive element.  Then  he  was  towed  in  with 
great  honors.  Among  the  Makahs  at  Cape 
Flattery  the  first  whale  of  the  season  was 
greeted  with  ceremonial  honors.  A  por- 
tion of  the  blubber  taken  off  just  behind 
the  whale's  head,  and  shaped  like  a  great 
saddle,  was  placed  across  a  stout  pole  ele- 
vated upon  two  posts  set  in  the  lodge  of 
some  man  distinguished  for  prowess  in  this 
pursuit.  This  saddle  was  called  uhutsk. 
It  was  stuck  full  of  feathers,  and  various 
devices  were  marked  in  the  black  skin  by 
means  of  white  geese  down.  Underneath 
was  placed  a  large  wooden  trough  to  catch 
the  oil  which  dropped  slowly  from  the 
blubber  through  the  smoke  and  heat  of 
the  lodge  fire.  This  was  considered  the 
choice  oil  for  eating,  and  was  reserved  for 
the  chief  and  head  men  and  their  friends. 
After  the  iibutsk  had  hung  up  a  certain 
length  of  time — till  it  was  ripe — a  grand 
feast  was  given,  and  the  blubber  was  boil- 
ed and  devoured. 

The  whaling  has  been  abandoned  of  late 
years,  however — not  because  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  great  cetaceans,  for  you 
may  see  them  spouting  in  the  offing  al- 
most any  day,  but  because  another  indus- 
try occupies  the  native  hunters,  and  gives 
better  profits.  This  is  the  fur  sealing,  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  both  white  men 
and  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait  of 
Fuca. 

Whether  the  fur  seal  of  this  coast  is  the 
same  species  as  that  of  the  Pribylov  Isl- 
ands (Callorhinus  lu^sinus),  naturalists 
are  disagreed.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  they  are  the  same.  In  their  annual 
migration  northward  these  seals  approach 
the  coast  between  Point  Grenville,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  Vancouver  in  vast 
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herds  (varying  with  different  years),  and 
occasionally  penetrate  far  into  the  strait. 
Curiously  enough  this  approach  did  not 
seem  to  he  known  even  half  a  century 
ag-o;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
sea-otter  the  seals  have  come,  and  are  in- 
creasing- steadily.  The  van-guard  of  the 
herd  is  seen  late  in  January,  but  "the  sea- 
son" rarely  begins  before  March,  the  fe- 
males appearing  first ;  and  it  is  proved  that 


young  are  born  off  the  strait — one  of  sev- 
eral new  facts  for  Avhicli  naturalists  are 
indebted  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Swan.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  the  Indians  from  the  Kwe- 
niault  to  Nootka  devote  themselves  w^hol- 
ly  to  the  capture  of  these  animals,  and 
secure  a  large  revenue.  Formerly  they 
went  after  them  in  their  canoes,  start- 
ing at  daylight;  but  now  they  put  their 
canoes  aboard  schooners,  and  are  trans- 
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ported  to  the  sealing"  grounds,  the  schoon- 
ers— of  which  about  twenty  were  engaged 
during  the  past  season  —  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  skins. 

The  blubber  of  the  seals  is  tried  out  by 
the  women  in  the  lodges,  and  the  oil,  when 
cold,  is  stowed  in  various  receptacles,  chief- 
ly large  pouches  made  from  the  paunches 
of  seals  and  sea-lions.  The  poorest  and 
the  surplus  oil  is  sold,  but  tlie  best  is  kept 
for  winter  cooking".  The  skins  are  traded 
oif,  statistics  showing  that  the  present  an- 
nual catch  is  something  over  20,000,  worth 
nearly  $200,000,  a  fourth  of  which  is  to  be 
credited  to  Washington  Territory,  avera- 
ging nearly  $200  to  each  Indian  engaged 
for  five  or  six  months'  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  season  the  In- 
dian has  his  pockets  full  of  money,  and 
takes  this  time  to  make  long  journeys  in 
his  canoe  with  his  whole  family,  and  a 
provision  of  dried  fish,  visiting  Victoria, 
Port  Townsend,  Seattle,  and  so  on,  until 
his  funds  are  pretty  well  exhausted,  and 
his  boat  loaded  with  shop  goods,  half  of 
which  are  more  fine  than  useful.  These 
trips  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  squaws 
to  find  a  market  for  their  wares  also,  at 
which  time  desirable  bric-a-brac  and  ar- 
ticles of  use  can  be  got  very  cheap.  Thus 
I  bought  a  fine  large  blanket   of  cedar 


bark  trimmed  with  sea-otter  fur  for  two 
dollars  once,  when  much  inferior  speci- 
mens were  held  by  most  Indians  at  five 
and  six  dollars. 

A  question  all  important  in  respect  to 
this  region,  of  course,  is  the  navigation  of 
its  inland  waters.  In  respect  to  the  strait, 
it  is  simply  to  be  said  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  and  no  obstruc- 
tions whatever  througliout  its  whole 
length,  except  two  well-marked  rocks 
near  Cape  Flattery,  upon  which  no  wreck 
has  ever  yet  occurred.  Tatooche  Island 
bears  a  first-class  light,  visible  twenty 
miles  in  clear  weather.  The  tides  are 
strong,  and  the  currents  they  make  among 
the  islands  very  baffling,  and,  if  not  un- 
derstood, somewhat  dangerous;  these,  to- 
gether with  head-winds,  often  make  seri- 
ous delays  for  vessels,  frequently  making 
it  profitable  to  pay  from  two  to  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  for  towage  up  the  strait,  where 
the  great  depth  of  water  affords  small  op- 
portunity for  anchorage.  The  ebb  tide  is 
much  stronger  than  the  inflow,  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  water  discharged  into 
the  sounds  by  the  rivers.  It  is  this  which 
makes  that  phenomenon  at  Skagit  Head, 
of  the  tide  always  running  one  way,  which 
forms  one  of  the  stock  wonders  of  this  re- 
gion. 
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Tho  i)r(n'ailinf^  winds  come  very  reo^u- 
larly  in  siunincn*  from  tlio  soutli  ;in(l  oast- 
ward  of  soutli.  A  curious  i)lieiiomenon 
results:  blowing-  u])  the  Strait  of  Fuca  is 
one  current  of  air,  and  blowino-  down  Ad- 
miralty Inlet  comes  another,  which  have 
IxMMi  dividiHl  by  the  mountains,  and  find 
llicmsf^l  ves  s(i[uarely  oi)posed  to  one  anoth- 
vv  otV  the  Race  Islands.  It  is  the  wind 
i'omiiiLi-  u])  through  the  strait  that  brings 
tl\<'  (•<)])i()us  rain-fall  of  the  Gulf  of  Geor- 
^•ia.  The  thick  weather  and  storm  gales 
<*ome  chi(^lly  from  the  southeast,  having  a 
long  sti'ctch  over  which  to  gain  acceler- 
ated force  before  striking  Port  Townsend 
and  Vancouver.  On  the  south  shore  of 
the  strait  it  is  the  occasional  nor'westers 
w^hich  are  dreaded,  and  against  these 
there  is  only  a  single  harbor  of  value — 
Port  Angeles. 

Port  Angeles  lies  directly  opposite  Vic- 
toria, with  which  it  is  about  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  cable,  the  terminus  of  the  lo- 
cal telegraph  line  west  of  the  sound.      In 


front  of  the  plateau,  through  which  a 
trout  creek  comes  down  from  the  mount- 
ains, a  curving  spit  of  sand  reaching  out 
from  the  shore  incloses  an  oval  harbor 
some  three  miles  long,  which  is  sufficient- 
ly deep  for  the  use  of  any  vessel,  and 
thoroughly  protected ;  the  only  possible 
objection  to  the  harbor — Avhich  is  now 
very  often  used  as  a  refuge — is  that  to  en- 
ter it  a  ship  must  face  the  trade-winds  for 
a  short  distance,  and  therefore  Avould  oft- 
en need  towage,  whereas  she  can  go  to 
her  anchorage  off  Port  Townsend  without 
handling  a  sheet.  The  steeply  dropping 
shores  are  admirable  for  wharfage  pur- 
poses, and  the  country  behind  the  port 
abounds  in  splendid  timber,  and  in  soils 
valuable  for  agriculture.  At  present  Port 
Angeles  has  only  a  score  of  inhabitants 
and  a  light-house.  The  shore  is  reserved 
as  a  town  site  and  for  naval  purposes  by 
the  government.  Many  persons  regard  it 
as  certain  that  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  of 
this  region  will  ultimately  grow  up  there. 
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EDWARD  BULWER,  LORD  LYTTON.* 


IT  is  a  compliment  which  none  can  more 
appreciate  than  I,  that  the  American 
publishers  of  Lord  Lyttons  Life  should 
have  asked  me  to  contribute  the  follow- 
ing pages  to  their  Magazine.  For  they, 
knowing  well  that  mere  panegyric  w^ould 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, imply  by  their  demand  that  they 
think  me  able  to  place  myself  for  a  while 

*  The  Life^  Letters,  and  Lltcrarij  Remains  of  Ed- 
vHird  Bulwei\  Lord  Lytton.  By  his  Son.  AVith  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations.  One  Volume,  12mo.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  Two  Volumes,  8vo. 
London  :  Keo:an  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 


apart  from  trade,  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject from  the  literary  stand-point  alone. 
Thence  I  desire  to  examine  the  career  and 
fame  of  one  who  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence over  the  youth  of  those  now  in 
middle  age,  and  explain,  if  it  may  be,  to  a 
younger  generation  our  feeling  in  former 
years,  which,  if  it  seemed  for  a  while  to  die 
away,  is  likely  to  revive  in  a  steady  and 
continuous  appreciation  of  remarkable  in- 
tellectual skill,  versatility,  and  charm. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  very  near  rela- 
tive is  fitted  to  write  a  biography.     THe 
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work  is  ()ft(Mj  hci^un  by  widow  or  cliild 
Avliiic^  }^n'i<'f  is  in  its  first  kt'oniicss,  and 
miikos  impossible  a  due  sense  of  propor- 
tion. To  liint  a  fault  would  tlicn  seem 
irn'vrrcMit ;  tlie  jj^loom  in  tbe  writer's  own 
mind  is  11  un^^  baek  ui)on  tbe  subject  de- 
scrilxMl,  a!id  blots  all  tbe  color  from  tbe 
lands('ai)e,  so  tbat,  even  witb  every  desire 
to  1)(>  true,  biojri'apby  nii;;lit  serve  as  well 
to  i)oint  tbe  epijjfram  as  does  its  sliort  sum- 
mary on  a  tombstone,  ''He  lies  like  an  epi- 
tapb.''  And  if  tbe  writer  wait  till  time 
bas  elai)sed  durinj^  wbicb  judn^ment  lias 
matured,  and  sorrow  faded  into  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  tbe  very  familiar- 
ity witb  tbe  lettei*s  of  tbe  dead,  bandied 
and  rebandlcd,  bas  begotten  tbe  weariness 
"^vbicb  comes  witb  all  work  long  in  doing", 
and  tbe  book  wben  publisbed  lacks  fresh- 
ness and  spontaneity. 

In  Lord  Lytton's  case  tliere  bas  been  a 
complete  absence  of  all  disqualifying  rea- 
sons. Tbe  son  of  parents  wbo  had  dis- 
agreed and  long  1  i ved  asunder  could  scarce- 
ly write  of  tbe  father,  the  mother  yet  be- 
ing alive,  while  the  cares  of  a  great  Yice- 
royalty  and  absence  from  England  re- 
moved any  possibility  that  he  should  brood 
over  his  future  work  till  it  became  tedious. 
He  came  to  the  task  when  he  had  laid  aside 
his  state  and  returned  for  a  while  to  the 
literary  labor  in  which  he  delights,  when 
he  could  look  at  his  filial  duty  with  the 
mature  judgment  of  a  successful  author, 
a  statesman,  and  the  owner  of  the  fair 
home  for  which  his  father  had  done  so 
much.  It  would  seem  to  the  reader  of  these 
memories  that  time,  while  it  has  not  less- 
ened due  affection,  has  ripened  the  friend- 
ship between  the  two  men:  the  younger 
can  approach  the  elder  on  an  equality 
more  than  could  have  been  the  case  ten 
years  or  more  ago. 

Even  had  time  served  and  materials 
been  at  hand  in  India,  Knebworth  is  clear- 
ly the  place  in  which  the  first  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's life  should  be  written,  where  the  im- 
press of  its  late  owner's  individuality  rests 
on  house  and  garden,  ornate  or  quaint  dec- 
oration, clipped  hedge  and  Horatian  arbor. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tliat  the  book 
might  not  have  been,  on  a  pinch,  written 
in  India,  for  the  one  thing  clear  to  all  who 
know  the  author  and  editor  is  his  amazing 
power  of  work,  his  sustained  vitality  and 
energy.  Those  who  have  known  him  in- 
timately, and  been  most  closely  associated 
with  the  work  of  his  high  office  in  India, 
speak  of  sheet  after  slieet  of  minute  or  dis- 
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patch  falling  from  bis  band,  covered  witb 
writing  fail'  as  c()])i)er-])late,  almost  ra))id 
as  shorthand,  yet  so  finished  in  sty](;  tbat 
each  might  be  printed  as  written  without 
erasure  or  correction ;  of  bis  flow  of  conver- 
sation, even,  brilliant,  and  entrancing;  of 
bis  pacijig  at  night  tbe  marble  hall  of  his 
Calcutta  house  till  those  who  i)aced  with 
him  were  ready  to  drop,  but  Avilling  to 
continue  longer  if  he  would  only  talk  on. 
And  yet  with  all  this  ease  of  language  he 
is  so  fastidious  a  writer  tbat  the  volumes 
of  the  present  book  have  been  almost  re- 
written while  xmssing  through  tbe  press, 
and  the  press  corrections  have  been  as 
minute  and  careful  as  though  made  with 
the  assistance  of  a  microscope. 

The  facility  is  inherited,  for  it  is  on  rec- 
ord that  Bulwer  wrote  his  romance  Har- 
old in  less  than  a  month,  resting  not  at 
all  by  day,  and  scarcely  by  night.  In  a 
private  letter  Lord  Lytton  says:  "The 
novel  of  Harold  was  written  in  rather  less 
than  four  weeks.  I  can  personally  attest 
this  fact,  as  I  was  with  my  father  when  he 
wrote  it — on  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  late 
Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt.  D'Eyncourt 
was  a  great  collector  of  Korman  and  An- 
glo-Saxon chronicles,  with  which  his  libra- 
ry was  well  stored.  The  notes  of  research 
for  Harold  fill  several  thick  commonplace- 
books.  .  .  .  While  my  father  was  writing 
Harold  1  do  not  think  he  put  down  his 
pen  except  for  meals,  and  half  an  hour's 
run  before  dinner  round  the  terrace.  He 
was  at  work  the  greater  part  of  every 
night,  and  again  early  in  the  morning." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Tennyson's  drama  on  the  same  subject 
— with  a  dedication  to  the  x^resent  Lord 
Lytton  in  reconciliation  of  an  old  literary 
feud  with  his  father — that  the  first  sketch 
of  Harold  took  the  form  of  a  drama,  en- 
titled William  the  Norman.  It  was  prob- 
ably not  written  for  publication,  as  the 
writer's  way  of  composing  many  of  his 
prose  romances  was  to  sketch  them  out 
first  as  dramas. 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  was  written  in  ten 
days. 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
him  to  have  two  books  in  hand  at  once, 
and  live  alternate  periods  with  the  beings 
of  his  creation,  as  though  he  were  passing 
in  society  from  one  company  to  another. 
Thus  Lucretia  and  The  Caxtons,  Kenehn 
Chillingly  and  The  Parisians,  were  writ- 
ten simultaneously ;  and  this  fact,  now  first 
told  us,  is  an  amusins:  commentarv  on  much 
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criticism  once  more  freely  lavished  than 
now.  For  there"* were  those  who  had  ob- 
jected to  the  morality  of  the  earlier  works, 
among  which  was  certainly  Lucretia. 
When  The  Caxtons  was  published  there 
was  a  chorus  of  praise  from  former  de- 
tractors, and  congratulations  on  a  supposed 
conversion  to  better  ways.  But  Austin 
Caxton  and  Lucretia  were  two  types  of 
human  nature  which  the  author  studied 
and  described,  identifying  himself  with 
neither;  and  indeed  it  is  absurd  to  require 
of  a  novelist  what  is  not  demanded  of  the 
artist  in  any  other  branch.  No  one  af- 
fects to  consider  Shakespeare  himself  a 
Titus  Andronicus  or  a  Macbeth,  or  deem 
that  the  painter  who  depicts  a  murder  is 
himself  ready  for  a  like  deed. 

The  surroundings  of  their  work,  how- 
ever, were  different  in  the  case  of  the  two 
men.  Lord  Lytton  the  son  likes  ample 
space  and  several  tables,  so  that  his  vari- 
ous works,  w^hether  of  authorship  or  cor- 
respondence, may  be  undisturbed  and  al- 
ways accessible;  room  in  which  to  walk 
and  meditate,  with  wide  stretch  of  terrace 
and  garden  visible  from  the  windows. 
But  his  father  always  chose  for  a  study 
one  of  the  smallest  rooms  in  the  house. 
At  Kneb worth,  as  he  sat  at  work,  scarce 
more  than  the  clumps  of  evergreen  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace  met  his  view,  darkness 
soon  closed  in,  and  the  scant  admission  of 
sunlight  makes  a  fire  a  necessity  as  well 
as  a  luxury  to  one  who  now  works  there, 
even  on  summer  days.  The  room,  like 
the  whole  of  the  house,  is  somewhat  or- 
nate, in  contrast  with  the  taste  of  severer 
and  soberer  days;  but  the  decoration  is 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  historic  house 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  liking  of 
the  present  owner  runs  in  the  same  di- 
rection. From  the  gallery  of  the  great 
hall  now  hangs  the  heavy  banner  which 
drooped  over  the  Viceroy's  seat  at  the  Dur- 
bar, held  to  proclaim  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land Empress  of  India;  it  does  not  seem 
out  of  place,  nor  incongruous  with  the 
tapestried  chamber  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor above,  in  which,  coming  from  or  to 
Cecil's  house  at  Hatfield,  the  Virgin  Queen 
rested  for  a  night  or  nights. 

But  enough  of  the  place  for  the  present : 
we  must  turn  to  the  man.  I  should  like 
to  think  I  was  writing  for  some  of  my 
own  age,  not  for  a  younger  generation 
alone,  that  I  might  remind  them  of  the 
fervor  of  our  youth  when  the  breezy  fresh- 
ness of  Sir  Walter  Scott  first  failed  to  be 


all  the  boy  needed  in  the  way  of  fiction, 
and  Bulwer  supplied  the  stimulant  de- 
manded. That  happened  in  mental  life 
which  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  bodj^,  and 
necessarily  occurred  with  growing  man- 
hood. Fresh  out-door  life  became  insuf- 
ficient for  those  who  were  to  pass  much  of 
their  days  in  towns  and  among  the  throngs 
of  men.  The  problem  of  existence  rose  in 
the  mind  of  the  boy;  friendship  became  a 
passion  when  love  as  yet  was  not,  but  only 
dimly  conceived  as  a  future  possibility; 
philosophy  and  literature  were  wide  coun- 
tries we  longed  to  explore;  and  under  the 
guise  of  fiction  our  new  teacher  seemed  to 
have  somewhat  to  say  on  all.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  philosophy  was  always  true — 
whose  system  is  so  ?— that  the  atmosphere 
was  always  healthy  in  the  scenes  through 
which  the  wondering  reader  was  led ;  but 
the  thought  stimulated  our  own  thought, 
our  guide  through  new  experiences  of 
life  was  alwaj^s  a  gentleman,  and  taught 
us  that  even  if  man  stumble  and  fall  he 
need  not  mix  his  soul  with  clay ;  he  held 
up  before  us  ever  the  torch  of  romance, 
which,  if  it  be  not  the  pure  ray  of  heaven, 
is  yet  often  an  excellent  help  for  eyes 
which  will  not  or  can  not  always  bear  a 
stronger  ray. 

There  was  a  time  after  this  when  each 
of  us  had  eaten  for  himself  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge;  the  fruit  was  not  precisely 
like  that  which  had  been  described  in  the 
pages  of  our  early  friend,  the  philosophy 
seemed  shallow,  the  view  of  life  cynical ; 
the  early  novels  were  neglected  for  a  time, 
though  they  have  always  found  readers  in 
the  same  stage  of  youth  and  life.  Again 
— and  Lord  Lytton's  life  of  his  father  will 
do  much  to  work  the  fresh  change — the 
old  charm  asserts  itself,  as  in  middle  life 
we  b^gin  to  realize  the  admirable  literary 
work  which  once  we  did  not  understand, 
and  with  this  understanding  the  old  feel- 
ing revives. 

Edward  Bulwer  was  born  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1803.  His  family  had  long  been  set- 
tled in  Norfolk,  and  its  sons  had  married 
heiresses;  Heydon  Hall,  which  came  to 
them  by  one  such  alliance,  would  seem  to 
be  almost  as  stately  as  Knebworth,  which 
came  by  another.  Here,  in  Norfolk,  the 
future  novelist's  great-aunts  received  les- 
sons from  Eugene  Aram,  the  self-taught 
scholar,  whose  strange  story  of  crime  was 
in  after-days  to  be  so  well  told  by  his  pa- 
tron's grandson;  here  William  Godwin, 
visiting  his  mother  at  Dalling,  was  a  guest 
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at  llcydon  Hall,  and  hvfxun  tlio  acquaint- 
ance which  lasted  for  three  ^fenerations. 
Nor  was  it  without  influence  on  Edward 
Bulwer's  literary  career,  for  tlie  ronuintic 
novels  of  tlie  younp^cr  man  liave  a  more 
direct  family  descent  from  Caleb  Williams 
llian  from  any  other  precedinj^  works  of 
lielion.  The  Ihilwers  were  o^enial  country 
^^entlemen,  hard  livinjjr,  warmly  lovino-, 
not  always  wisely  or  leoitimately ;  the  lit- 
erary side  of  Edward  Bulwer's  character 
came  from  his  mother's  family,  the  Lyt- 
tons.  Round  Richard  Warhurton  Lytton, 
her  father,  were  gathered  many  men  whose 
names  are  noted  in  learning  and  literatui-e 
—Porter,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  Orientalist,  Richard  Joddrell, 
whose  sister  he  married.  This  lady,  how- 
ever, was  only  sixteen,  and  quite  ^vitliout 
culture.  We  are  told  she  read  no  book 
but  the  Bible,  the  one  exception  to  the  rule 
being  a  pamphlet  given  her  by  her  grand- 
son when  a  very  little  boy,  ' '  The  History 
of  Jane  Shore,  popular  with  house-maids, 
for  which  I  paid  sixpence.  It  made  a 
great  impression  on  her  mind,  and  she 
talked  and  moralized  on  it  to  the  end  of 
her  life." 

This  ill-assorted  pair  agreed  to  separate 
after  some  troubled  years,  therein  follow- 
ing the  custom  of  the  family.  The  num- 
ber of  unhappy  marriages  on  both  sides 
would  be  tragic  were  there  not  amusing 
episodes  in  almost  all,  and  were  not  the 
spell  broken  so  pleasantly  in  the  present 
generation.  The  one  child  born  of  the 
marriage,  whose  life  as  a  girl  alternated 
between  the  gayety,  not  to  say  frivolity, 
of  her  mother's  home,  and  the  gloom  of  her 
scholar  father's  seclusion  at  Knebw^ortli, 
to  which  he  had  then  succeeded,  w^as  Eliz- 
abeth, the  heiress  of  the  Lyttons,  and  the 
wife  of  General  Bulwer.  She  seems  to 
have  been  a  delightful  person,  and  not  the 
least  charming  trait  is  that  she  continued 
a  very  girl  to  the  end  of  an  active  business 
life,  chatting  Avith  her  son  on  old  love 
affairs,  one  at  least  of  which  had  touched 
her  heart  very  nearly,  and  making  him 
her  confidant  in  regard  to  the  dim  past. 
There  is  no  kind  of  personal  gossip  so 
pleasant,  so  innocent,  and  so  instructive 
as  the  early  recollections  of  a  mother  who 
does  not  forget  that  she  was  once  a  girl, 
and  wdien  these  are  again  associated  with 
old  family  lore,  history  gains  a  new  mean- 
ing, quite  apart  from  that  which  it  bears 
or  can  bear  to  those  others  of  us  wdiose 
families  are  of  to-day,  and  who,  if  we  are 


"  too  ])roud  to  care  from  whence  we  came," 
are  not  on  that  accoujit  pleasanter  or  more 
interesting  persons. 

After  many  suitors,  and  the  one  lovo 
affair  charmingly  narrated,  with  all  the 
echo  of  a  w^oman's  tones  ringing  under 
the  masculine  speaker's  words,  Elizabeth 
Lytton  married  Colonel  Bulwer.  She 
w^as  still  very  young,  and  he  was  more 
than  foi'ty.  He  had  a  bad  temper,  exas- 
perated by  gout;  she  was  nervous  and 
delicate,  and  the  love,  such  as  it  was,  which 
she  bore  her  husband,  soon  gave  way  to 
mere  terror.  There  were  four  children, 
all  sons,  the  last  being  the  subject  of  the 
X^resent  notice.  In  1804  he  died,  leaving 
his  youngest  son  a  baby  in  arms.  The 
words  in  which  that  son  closes  the  record 
of  the  life  without  which  his  had  not  been 
are  a  touching  reminiscence  of  his  mother's 
feelings,  an  evidence  of  his  ow^n  kindly 
judgment  and  of  his  ancestral  pride: 

"He  turned  to  the  wall,  and  asked  for  some 
tea.  My  mother  went  to  prepare  it,  and  when 
she  returned  he  was  in  a  gentle  sleep.  She 
stole  from  the  room  softly,  not  to  disturb  him. 
But  from  that  sleep  he  never  woke  ;  within  an 
hour  from  the  time  she  left  him  he  was  no  more. 
His  favorite  little  si^aniel,  which  sat  on  his  pil- 
low, would  not  quit  his  remains,  and  when 
they  were  i^laced  out  of  sight  in  the  cofliu,  it 
crept  under  the  pall  and  died. 

"Peace  to  thy  dust,  O  my  father!  Faults 
thou  hadst,  but  those  rather  of  temper  than  of 
heart — of  deficient  education,  and  the  man-like 
hardness  of  imperious  will,  than  of  ungenerous 
disposition  or  Epicurean  corruption.  If  thou 
didst  fail  to  give  happiness  to  the  woman  whom 
thou  didst  love,  many  a  good  man  is  guilty  of  a 
similar  failure.  It  had  been  otherwise,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  hadst  thou  chosen  a  i^artner  of 
intellectual  cultivation  more  akin  to  thine 
own  ;  of  hardier  nerve  and  coarser  fibre ;  one 
whom  thy  wrath  would  less  have  terrified, 
whom  thy  converse  would  have  more  charm- 
ed; of  less  moral  spirit,  and  more  physical 
courage.  Nor  do  I  think  thou  wast  aware  of 
the  nnhappiness  thou  didst  occasion ;  but,  on 
the  whole  contented  thyself,  didst  want  nothing 
but  the  delicate  tact  to  perceive  that  in  mar- 
riage content  is  not  always  reciprocal.  For 
the  rest,  thy  courage  was  without  question, 
and  thine  honor  without  stain  ;  and  thy  tomb 
closed  over  a  true  Englishman,  who,  had  the 
invader  come,  would  have  i^lanted  a  patriot's 
foot  on  the  Saxon  soil,  or  hallowed  with  a  pa- 
triot's blood  the  turf  of  some  glorious  field." 

The  lad  thus  early,  perhaps  not  unfortu- 
nately, orphaned,  lived  a  retired  life,  chief- 
ly in  the  company  of  the  two  ladies,  his 
mother  and  his  grandmother,  undisturbed 
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by  many  eventsv-tliougli  with  the  -utmost 
skill  he  has  thrown  a  haze  of  fancy  over 
the  few  that  occarred.  When  he  was  sev- 
en his  grandfather  Ly tton  died,  leaving  no 
work  as  evidence  of  how  great  a  scholar 
he  had  been;  he  had  destroyed  one,  sure- 
ly the  most  fantastic  ever  begun,  having 
regard  to  tlie  time  of  its  production — a 
Hebrew  drama  written  in  Hebrew;  but 
he  left  his  books  to  awake  the  chord  which 
could  answer  to  them  in  the  heart  of  his 
grandson. 

"  His  Looks  were  removed  to  London.  Wain 
and  van  rolled  up  the  streets  of  Maryleboue, 
and  startled  the  doze  of  dowagers  in  Notting- 
ham Place.  Yon  might  have  tlionght  you  saw 
the  carts  of  Zagathai  laden  with  houses — a 
great  city  travelling  toward  you.  TJiey  came, 
the  mighty  Nomads — the  grand  restless  race 
— the  disturbers  of  all  antique  landmarks — tlie 
convulsers  and  conquerors  of  the  globe.  They 
came,  the  Souls  of  the  Dead,  fde  and  rank,  in 
the  armament  of  Books." 

One  who  had  this  taste  for  learning,  and 
the  means  of  learning,  was  necessarily  un- 
happy at  school.  The  sentence  is  no  par- 
adox, for  even  now  those  who  are  really 
taught  at  school  are  the  few,  and  fewer 
still  are  those  whose  thirst  for  true  literature 
is  there  encouraged  or  slaked.  Edward 
Bulwer's  teachers  were  pedants,  his  school- 
fellows were,  in  general,  rough  and  unfeel- 
ing; the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century 
were  a  coarser  age  than  this,  yet  even  now 
a  lad  of  a  sensitive,  poetic  nature  has  a 
hard  time  of  it,  save  at  a  few  best  houses 
at  the  best  public  schools;  and  almost  all 
those  called  i^rivate  are  worse  still.  That 
is  the  happiest  boyhood  wherein  the  neces- 
sary instruction  is  given  at  school  by  day, 
and  the  lad  returns  after  school-hours  to 
an  intellectual  home.  In  other  circum- 
stances all  but  an  exceptional  few  learn 
the  true  delights  of  literature  late,  aside 
of,  and  as  it  were  in  spite  of,  their  school 
surroundings.  From  his  masters  Bulwer 
learned  little,  but  he  had  gained  wider  lit- 
erary tastes  early  from  his  scholar  grand- 
father's books ;  he  turned  from  the  ruck  of 
his  school-fellows  to  cleave  with  greater 
affection  to  the  few  congenial  spirits ;  and 
he  learned  the  grand  experience  of  life  by 
drifting  early  into  love,  while  still  a  boy, 
at  a  tutor's,  when  the  average  lad  would 
have  thought  only  of  routine  lessons  and 
rough  routine  games.  He  had  his  reward. 
The  corresj^ondence  with  Mrs.  Porter,  the 
widow  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  his  grand- 
father's friend,  andvv^itliDr.  Parr,  the  great 


scholar,  shows  plainly  enough  that  in  him 
at  seventeen  was  no  common  mind  and 
intelligence.  Dr.  Parr,  aged  sixty-four, 
writes  to  him  as  to  an  equal,  and  encour- 
ages him,  in  words  he  little  needed,  to  "be 
ambitious. "  The  following  round  of  criti- 
cism, extracted  from  the  letter  written  in 
1821,  is  full  of  interest,  now  that  Time  has 
pronounced  his  verdict  also  on  the  poets 
discussed  between  the  young  man  and  the 
old: 

"  I  differ  from  you  and  from  many  of  my  con- 
temporaries upon  the  poetical  merits  of  Walter 
Scott.  Lord  Byron  stands  on  the  highest  ]}'m- 
uacle  in  my  estimation;  and  Moore,  whom  you 
admire,  deserves  in  secundis  consistere.  Crabbe 
only  can  be  the  rival  for  the  second  place.  I 
see  great  excellence  sometimes  in  Southey ;  and 
there  are  prtr^s  in  the  writings  of  Campbell 
which  lead  me  to  consider  him  as  a  poet." 

Those  who  may  chance  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Lord  Lytton/s  Life  will 
notice  that  a  little  sketch  of  ' '  The  Banks 
of  the  Brent"  has  therein  a  place  of  spe- 
cial honor,  on  a  page  of  its  own,  and  is 
not  brought,  like  the  majority  of  the  wood- 
cuts, into  the  text.  It  deserves  this  promi- 
nence in  regard  to  Lord  Lytton's  life,  for 
it  was  the  birth-place  of  his  manhood, 
the  scene  of  his  earliest  love.  The  frag- 
ment of  autobiography  which  records  this 
romance  is  most  touching;  but  if  there 
be  those  w^hose  zeal  for  pilgrimage  leads 
them  to  Lyttonian  shrines,  they  will  do 
well  not  to  include  the  banks  of  the  Brent 
among  them.  For  London,  crushing  in 
the  embrace  of  its  giant  tentacles  so  much 
that  once  was  country,  is  turning  village 
Ealing  into  a  mere  suburb,  and  the  ' '  green 
sequestered  meadows"  have  become  a  rille- 
ground.  Lord  Lytton  the  younger  re- 
cords his  own  pilgrimage,  and  hints  how 
little  is  left  of  the  fair  scene,  how  near  to 
the  river  must  the  sketcher  come  that  the 
view  may  include  only  what  is  private 
and  pastoral.  It  were  beneath  the  digni- 
ty of  history  as  presented  in  two  stately 
volumes,  but  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  light- 
er article,  to  tell  how  the  i^ilgrim  and  the 
lady,  a  near  relative,  whose  i^encil  drew 
the  scene,  were  long  imprisoned  on  the 
river-bank  by  marksmen  arriving  later 
than  they.  The  pilgrims  could  not  make 
their  presence  known  without  danger  that 
any  bullet  might  find  its  billet  in  their 
own  brains,  and  at  last  had  to  wade  the  lit- 
tle stream  "  high  kilted  aboon  the  knee," 
that  they  might  gain  a  less  dangerous 
path  on  the  further  side.     The  love-dream 
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tlu'iv  pjisst'd  ill  ull  the  pure  p.-issioii  of  the 
lirst  li(>ii<n-;il)I('  love  of  boy  iind  fx'n'l  was 
hrokcii,  I)iit,  iH'V(M'  forf^^otten.  The  f^nrl, 
uiiiiaiiicd,  ;m(l  never  now  to  he  named  or 
known,  was  niarricHl  a<»-ainsl  her  will  and 
wiliiout  love.  She  died  in  three  years. 
The  hoy  kei)t  her  memory  o-i-cen  to  old 
i\*^{\  \lv.  nuide  freqnent  allusions  to  the 
ohl  and  deep  romance  in  prose  fiction  and 
in  ])()etry,  and  the  recollection  of  it  was 
still  vivid  when  he  penned  his  last  work, 
Kcnclni  Chilli nr/Jj/,  and  rewrote  again 
the  story  as  the  love  episode  in  those  vol- 
um{>s. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  is  fitting  to  notice  how 
large  a  part  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels  was 
autobiographical;  how  many  of  his  char- 
acters were  taken  from  nature.  His  son 
gives  us  tlie  draft  of  a  story  called  Lionel 
Hastings,  unpublished,  but  of  which 
much  was  afterward  worked  up  in  What 
tvill  He  Do  icith  It  ?  in  which  almost  all 
the  characters  are  drawn  from  life,  and 
easily  to  be  recognized.  Austin  Cax- 
ton  is  his  grandfather  Lytton,  not,  of 
course,  without  an  added  Shandean  dash, 
and  the  need  for  confession  which  is  felt 
in  all  souls,  now  as  a  religious,  and  now 
as  a  merely  human  impulse,  has  led  him 
to  work  his  loves  and  some  most  strange 
adventures  into  one  and  another  of  the  ro- 
mances. 

But  the  religious  confession  is  the  only 
one  that  is  entirely  true — if,  indeed,  any 
unfolding  of  things  so  complex  as  the 
deeds  of  man  can  be  so:  the  sobering  ef- 
fect of  the  dispassionate  priest  is  needed  to 
disentangle  fact  from  fancy.  The  per- 
fectly natural  and  the  perfectly  emotional 
man,  however  civilized,  are  alike  in  this, 
that  neither  discriminates  between  what 
is  perceived  by  the  senses  and  Avhat  by 
the  imagination,  so  that  dreams  are  as 
real  as  waking  acts.  Hence  the  Dich- 
tiing's  Schleier  is  ever  flung  over  the 
Wahrheit  of  life,  when  the  poet  roman- 
cer w^ill  describe  his  own  experiences; 
and  the  veil  is  not  only  misty  and  dim, 
but  many-hued,  so  that  facts  are  seen  as 
imagined  rather  than  as  existent.  But 
how  arid,  how  barren,  and  how  uninter- 
esting is  all  life  unless  there  clings  to  it 
some  romance— that  is,  in  other  words, 
some  unreality ! 

Much  that  has  been  written  about  the 
happiness  of  boyhood  is  mere  cant ;  it  may 
be  sometimes  true  of  an  entirely  healthy 
young  animal ;  but  the  real  joy  of  living 
for   the   ordinary  educated  man  begins 


with  college  days.  Boys  choose  their 
friends  from  similarity  of  i)ursuits;  men 
from  similarity  of  taste  and  tem})er;  and 
if  our  close  friend  of  school  continue  our 
close  friend  in  early  manhood,  it  is  be- 
cause new  ties  have  been  formed  rather 
than  that  the  old  have  been  strengthened 
between  the  same  persons. 
.  Lord  Lytton's  first  term  at  Cambridge 
was  wasted  and  melancholy,  for  he  took 
time  to  find  his  set;  neither  did  he  like 
his  college,  where  he  considered  his  tutor 
"a  rude  and  coarse  man."  He  changed 
his  college,  and  found  his  friends,  and  then 
all  was  well — Praed,  Cockburn,  C.  Villiers, 
Maurice,  Kennedy,  Macaulay,  C.  Buller, 
Carlyle's  pupil — it  would  speak  well  for 
the  improvement  of  the  race  if,  as  time 
runs  on,  there  be  found  in  our  universi- 
ties knots  of  simultaneous  names  more 
brilliant  than  these.  Bulwer  read  hard 
and  wrote  hard,  but  not  in  the  then  lines 
of  academic  distinction.  He  chose  his 
own  path,  as,  before  the  recent  wider 
extensions  of  study,  did  many  another 
young  man  of  promise,  and  gained  one 
only  university  distinction,  the  gold  med- 
al for  English  verse,  the  subject,  "Sculp- 
ture." It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  these 
effusions,  and  they  are  no  doubt  often 
crude,  often  feeble;  but  there  is  scarcely 
another  distinction  of  which  the  holders 
have  more  generally  performed  the  prom- 
ise of  their  youth;  the  names  of  Heber, 
Milman,  Tennyson,  Stanley,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, rise  at  once  to  memory,  and  prove 
this  w^as  a  good  beginning  for  a  wide  and 
excellent  literary  career.  The  lads  who 
gain  this  distinction  are  usually  applaud- 
ed to  the  echo  by  their  admiring  comrades ; 
those  who  do  not  admire  are  for  the  most 
part  content  to  keep  silence.  But  Bulwer 
was  not  a  man  about  whom  even  then  it 
was  possible  to  be  silent ;  he  was  a  figure 
in  society  w^hich  could  not  be  overlooked, 
he  w^as  a  coming  light  in  literature,  and 
those  who  disliked  him  did  it  heartily. 
Hence,  a  very  unfair  article  in  Fraser^s 
Magazine,  the  prelude  to  many  other  at- 
tacks, of  which  their  object  spoke  years 
after  as  that  which  could  not  "fairly  be 
called  criticism,  but  a  kind  of  ribald  im- 
pertinence, offered,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, to  no  other  w^riter  of  my  time." 

Those  who  read — and  who  will  not?  — 
Lord  Lytton's  chapters  which  supplement 
the  autobiography,  and  consider  the  re- 
markable scheme  of  work  drawn  out  by 
the  youth  of  tv»^enty-one,  will  see  either 
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that  he  had  never  needed,  or  had  thor- 
oughly laid  to  heart,  Dr.  Parr's  advice, 
"Be  ambitious!."  For  he  then  planned 
in  great  detail  a  History  of  the  British 
Public^  and  the  notes  for  this  undertak- 
ing show  wide  reading,  and  are  in  them- 
selves, as  they  stand,  a  political  treatise  of 
no  small  value.  The  following  view  of 
the  remedies  for  Ireland  is  of  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  more  countries  than  our 
own  at  the  i:»resent  day : 

^'Tnru  now  to  Irelaiul.  I^csume  of  its  real 
evils :  Don't  ask  too  nnich  from  landlords.  It  is 
impossible  from  their  means.  Provide  employ- 
ment that  brings  profitable  return  to  wealth 
of  country.  Purchase  lands  for  government, 
or  encourage  companies  for  that  purpose  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  every  district.  Introduce 
all  improvements  that  can  increase  demand  for 
labor.  Lay  the  foundations  of  orchards  in  the 
rich  valleys  —  each  small  owner,  some  fruit 
trees.  Spread  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Intro- 
duce hops.  Try  the  mulberry  and  silk-worm. 
Trust  in  all  these  the  irresistible  cftect  of  ex- 
ample. Industrial  schools  everywhere.  Put 
political  questions  at  rest  for  a  while.  Let  the 
Church  sleep.  Say  boldly,  'Whatever  our  opin- 
ions on  these  matters,  we  must  lirst  give  bread 
to  the  people.  We  must  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  those  industries  and  habits  on  which 
national  happiness  depends.'  In  proportion 
as  Ireland  thus  advances  in  industrial  pros- 
perity the  dififtculty  of  adjusting  religious  dif- 
ferences Avill  be  diminished.  In  proportion  as 
you  increase  the  wealth  of  Ireland  you  will  be 
able  to  do  that  which  is  the  only  means  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  without  straining  the 
conscience  of  England.  You  can  tax  the  Irish 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Be  firm  in  put- 
ting down  crime.  Go  back  to  analogous  states 
of  society.  Divide  into  districts.  Make  each 
district  responsible  for  the  crimes  committed 
in  it." 

Well  may  the  son  of  this  lad  point  out 
that  there  is  in  these  suggestions  more  po- 
litical wisdom  than  in  many  experiments 
by  his  seniors  in  these  later  days ! 

Amid  the  autobiographical  recollections 
of  the  time  that  succeeded  the  Cambridge 
life  are  tales  of  thrilling  adventure  and 
romance,  which  could  have  met  only  the 
adventurous  and  romantic;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dwell  on  these  further 
than  to  say  they  were  largely  interwoven 
into  after-narratives  nominally  fictitious, 
and  that  one  shows  the  beginning  of  an 
interest  which  colored  so  much  of  Bul- 
-wer's  later  life,  the  belief  in  chiromancy 
and  astrology.  On  these  two  studies, 
which  have  always  had  and  still  have 


earnest  followers,  it  would  seem  that  mod- 
ern science  ought  to  have  very  different 
effects.  The  stars  in  space  must  surely 
be  less  and  less  held  to  have  direct  influ- 
ence on  man,  a  mere  atom  in  the  vast,  a 
speck  on  a  world  which  is  as  a  grain  of 
dust  among  the  worlds.  But  as  the  kin- 
dred doctrines  of  evolution  and  heredity 
become  more  and  more  accepted,  it  will 
surely  be  more  evident  that  every  shade 
of  character  is  stamped  on  the  physical 
form,  and  this,  rightly  examined  and  de- 
ciphered, will  give  the  key  to  character. 
This  again  affects  in  some  degree  the  ac- 
tions of  man,  and  as  truest  prophecy  is 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  past,  so  will 
the  future  of  any  man  be  foretold  in  some 
degree  by  the  correct  understanding  of 
ancestral  characters  impressed  on  bodily 
form,  and  most  easily  seen,  free  from  the 
evidence  of  fleeting  emotions,  in  the  lines 
of  the  hand. 

Readers  of  the  novels  will  call  to  mind 
the  many  allusions  to  occult  science— not 
only  in  longer  novels  avowedly  based  on 
them,  but  hints  at  knowledge  confined  to 
the  adept,  secrets  bringing  man  into  com- 
munion with  larger  powers.  "One  of 
my  very  best,"  is  the  designation  given  to 
a  powerful  story  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,  which  thrilled  mo  in  my  boyhood 
so  often  as  I  read  the  opening  words: 
"And  the  stars  sat,  each  on  his  ruby 
throne,  and  gazed  with  sleepless  eyes  upon 
the  world." 

But  gypsy  lore,  and  the  romance  which 
mingled  with  it,  were  interrupted  by  the 
renewal  of  an  early  acquaintance  w^ith 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  the  wife  of  William 
Lamb,  the  future  Lord  Melbourne.  She 
was  some  fifteen  years  older  than  Bulwer, 
one  of  those  few  women  who  fascinate 
without  much  real  beauty,  and  whose  wild 
and  romantic  love  for  Lord  Byron  had 
by  no  means  lessened  her  attractiveness. 
While  William  Lamb  had  not  considered 
this  infatuation  a  reason  for  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife,  society  could  do  no  less  than  be 
lenient.  There  are  few  more  singular 
characters  among  the  women  of  that  time, 
so  rich  in  remarkable  Avomen,  than  Lady 
Caroline,  whose  manners  varied  from  those 
of  a  mere  child  to  those  of  an  accomplish- 
ed woman  of  the  w^orld,  her  intellect  from 
folly  to  wisdom. 

"There  was,  indeed,  a  wild  originality  in 
her  talk,  combining  great  and  sudden  con- 
trasts from  deep  pathos  to  infantine  drollery: 
now  sentimental,  no^Y  shrewd,  it  sparkled  with 
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jiiM'cdotrH  of  the  ^Mvat  world and  ten  niiii- 

iitrH  nftt'i-  it  becanio  gravely  oloqucnt  with  n^- 
li^itMiN  (MiMmNiasm,  or  shot  oil"  into  niotai>hyH- 
jcTil  s|)«Mulalion.s  soinctinu'H  ahsurd,  Konic- 
tinir.s  proCound  «;('ni'rally  HU<;gostivc  and  in- 
N-rt'.st  in^/' 

No  wondor  iliat  she  fascinated  younf? 
l-.uhvrr;  no  wonder  also  that  she  threw 
liim  olV,  and  nearly  hroke  Ills  lieart.  "I 
](>!■(,  Ui'ock(^l  tlie  next  niorninji^  very  early, 
was  ]i(M-(^  the  same  night,  and  in  a  fever 
the  next;  lost  twenty  ounces  of  blood  ;  but 
have  taken  your  advice,  and  am  endea- 
voriiiu:  to  for<j:et  what  I  have  no  wish  to  re- 
momher."  But  the  heart  soon  mended; 
and  his  son  Avrites,  with  an  amusement 
half  sympathetic,  half  cynical,  that 

''The  time  soon  came  when  the  adventure 
could  be  recalled  without  a  pang  or  a  sigh,  or 
any  other  sentiment  than  the  amused  interest 
of  a  student  of  the  heart.  Already  he  had  be- 
gun the  vocation  in  which  his  business  was  to 
depict  and  analyze  sentiment;  and  his  recent 
cxi)erience  supplied  the  material  for  one  of  his 
earliest  attempts  in  liction." 

These,  and  some  minor  preludings  on 
the  chords  of  the  heart,  were  but  the  prep- 
arations for  an  earnest  and  serious  love, 
which  became  the  fleeting  joy  and  then 
the  deepest  tragedy  of  Bulwer's  life.  The 
autobiography  comes  to  an  end  on  the 
threshold  of  this  period :  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  it  was  not  continued.  He 
was  tw^enty-two  when,  at  Miss  Berry's 
house,  he  met  Eosina  Wheeler.  Nor  was 
it  surprising  he  should  have  been  capti- 
vated, since  Mrs.  Buhver-Lytton,  jealous 
of  influence  over  her  son,  and  by  no  means 
desirous  of  throw^ing  him  hastily  in  the 
w^ay  of  any  attractive  young  woman,  was 
so  startled  by  the  singular  beauty  of  Miss 
Wheeler  that  she  suddenly  drew  his  at- 
tention to  her,  when,  "with  a  strangely 
troubled  sensation,  he  beheld  his  fate  be- 
fore him."  One  ^vho  knew  her  well  a  few 
years  afterward  has  lately  assured  me  that 
as  a  type  of  magnificent  physical  beauty 
she  never  saw  Mrs.  Bulwer's  equal.  The 
marriage  began  with  the  sad  estrange- 
ment of  mother  and  son,  and  this  estrange- 
ment only  ended  entirely  w^hen  the  elder 
lady's  anticipations  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
romance  had  ended  in  disappointment  and 
permanent  separation.  But  that  denoue- 
ment is  not  told  in  these  volumes.  The 
weight  of  a  coming  tragedy  is  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  first  happy  years,  but  the 
facts  themselves  are  for  the  next  install- 
ment of  the  life.     Here  we  only  find  that. 


full  of  hope,  with  confidence  that  he  could 
(;arn  his  living  by  intellectual  labor,  his 
sky  clouded  only  by  th(i  disagrecunent  with 
his  mother,  which  he  b(di(n'(Hl  would  van- 
ish as  she  knew  his  wife  better,  the  young 
author  settled  down  to  work  at  a  pleasant 
home  in  Oxfordshire. 

Lord  Lytton's  criticisms  on  his  father's 
books  are  sound  and  brilliant,  a  separate 
criticism  would  be  needless,  a  summary 
impossible,  and,  if  possible,  unfair  to  the 
admirable  literary  style  in  which  they  are 
w^ritten.  In  passing  from  the  events  of 
the  life  to  its  literary  results — for  the  po- 
litical life  is  only  touched  on  as  just  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  these  volumes — we  need 
only  speak  of  some  few  incidents  of  w^ork 
which  are  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  like  to  know  the  conditions  under 
which  beings  and  scenes  begotten  in  the 
brain  take  form  visible  to  others  also. 

At  the  age  of  forty -three  Bulwer  wrote : 

"Thought  is  continually  flowing  through 
my  mind.  I  scarcely  know  a  moment  in  which 
I  am  awake  and  not  thinking.  Nor  by  thought 
do  I  mean  mere  reverie  or  castle-building,  but 
a  sustained  process  of  thinking.  I  have  alwaj^s 
in  my  mind  some  distinct  train  of  ideas  which 
I  seek  to  develop,  or  some  positive  truth  which 
I  am  trying  to  arrive  at.  If  1  lived  for  a  mill- 
ion years  I  could  not  exhaust  a  millionth  part 
of  my  thoughts.  I  know  that  I  must  be  im- 
mortal, if  only  because  I  think." 

Lord  Lytton  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
an  answer  of  Fusel i  to  a  materialist,  who 
said  to  him  in  discussion,  "You  assert, 
then,  that  I  have  an  immortal  soul  ?" 
"Sir,"  replied  Fuseli,  "I  have  asserted 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  I  assert  is 
that  I  have  an  immortal  soul."  In  the 
same  way  Bulwer's  conviction  was,  as  his 
son  tells  us,  "inseparable  from  the  sense 
of  his  own  vigorous  personality."  And 
as  these  teeming  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind  they  became  so  vivid  to  him  that 
when  projected  on  paper  they  impress  the 
reader  in  the  same  vivid  way.  However 
fantastic  and  strange  are  the  men  or  the 
scenes,  they  live,  and  when  taken  from 
life  have  an  existence  beyond  and  in  ex* 
cess  of  their  originals.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  book  more  popular  with  Rhine  tour- 
ists than  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  ;  it  is 
accurate  while  fanciful  ;  the  local  color 
transfigures  every  page.  The  simple  fact 
about  it  is  that  when  Bulwer  wrote  the 
book  he  had  never  seen  the  Rhine,  but  his 
imagination  vivified  the  whole  even  more 
truly  than  if  he  had  written  a  mere  da- 
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scription.  The  same  thing  occurred,  and 
'^as  carried  out  to  its  conclusion,  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Kingslev.  Those  who 
know  the  tropics  say  that  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  in  Westicard  Ho !  are  more  true 
than  those  of  At  Last !  when  the  wonder 
of  the  "West  Indies  lay  before  his  gaze. 

Readei-s  from  the  iii*st  accepted  Bulwer. 
Of  Falkland,  certainly  not  one  of  his 
greatest  efforts.  Lady  Blessington  said, 
"At  Paris,  in  1830,  during  the  very  heat 
of  the  Revolution,  when  balls  were  strik- 
ing against  the  walls  of  my  dwelling.  I 
forgot  all  danger  while  reading  Falk- 
land.^'' Of  others,  Godwin,  Disraeli,  and 
Macaulay,  at  different  dates  in  the  au- 
thor's life,  wrote  in  words  which  might 
seem  extravagant  if  we  had  not  oui-selves 
come  under  the  spell.  But  the  critics 
were  not  so  kind,  and  probably,  though 
Lord  Lytton  to  some  extent  argues  against 
it,  the  London  and  Westnii}ister  Review 
was  right  in  its  view  of  the  causes.  As  a 
country  gentleman  he  stood  aloof  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  press  :  as  a  liter- 
ary man  he  stood  aloof  from  tlie  squires. 
"He  was  in  collision,  therefore,  with  the 
spirit  of  both  classes,  and  each  attacked 
him  for  not  being  one  of  them.'' 

His  political  career  again  I'aised  up  en- 
emies in  his  literary  capacity.  He  held 
strong  opinions,  and  avowed  them  ;  he 
went  into  Parliament,  and  a  literary  ca- 
reer is  even  now  with  difficulty  forgiven 
to  a  politician.  Moreover,  he  was  assur- 
edly not  orthodox  in  an  age  which  had 
not  forgiven  Byron  or  Shelley,  and  an 
outward  conformity  at  least  was  required 
to  all  the  current  religious  acts  and  phrases 
in  a  degree  which  those  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand whose  fate  has  fixed  them  in 
these  latter  days.  Lord  Lytton  lias  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  his  father's  reli- 
gious opinions;  but  if  closely  examined, 
it  all  comes  to  the  statement  of  him  who 
maintained  that  his  religion  Avas  that  of 
all  sensible  men,  and  on  being  further 
pressed  to  say  what  that  might  be,  rejoin- 
ed that  sensible  men  never  tell.  This 
was  not  enough  for  the  days  of  the  Reform 
Bill  and  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But 
with  all  these  things  against  him,  Bulwer 
won  his  way,  and  gained  his  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  English  novelists. 

The  personal  interest  of  the  close  of  this 
portion  of  the  narrative  is  very  strong, 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  record  of  the 
intimacy  with  Disraeli,  and  Bulwer's  first 
entrance  into  Parliament.    He  was  to  win 


no  inconsiderable  place  there,  and  as  a 
state  official ;  but  all  this  belongs  to  a  later 
stage,  on  which  it  would  be  premature 
now  to  enter. 

One  curious  fact  meets  us  in  regard  to 
Disraeli,  recorded  here,  though  it  also  be- 
longs naturally  to  a  much  later  time. 
Bulwer,  still  interested  in  occult  science, 
cast  and  interpreted  the  geomantic  figure 
of  the  character  and  career  of  his  friend. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  happy 
guess,  if  guess  it  were,  in  regard  to  one  of 
whom  few  then  foresaw  the  brilliant  later 
years.  Though  George  Eliot  has  said  that 
"of  all  forms  of  mistake,  prophecy  is  the 
most  gratuitous,"  it  has  not  been  the  case 
with  the  prediction  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few  sentences : 

"He  T^-ill  he  to  tlie  last  largely  before  the 
public.  Much  feared  by  his  opponents,  hnt 
greatly  beloved,  not  only  by  those  immediate- 
ly about  him.  but  by  large  numbers  of  persons 
to  whom  he  is  jiersonally  unknown.  He  will 
die,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  an  excep- 
tionally high  position,  greatly  lamented,  and 
surrounded  to  the  end  by  all  the  magnificent 
planetary  influences  of  a  propitious  Jupiter. 

'•He  will  bequeath  a  repute  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  opinion  now  entertained  of  his 
intellect,  even  by  those  who  think  most  highly 
of  it. 

"  Greater  honors  far  than  he  has  yet  acquired 
are  in  store  for  him.  His  enemies,  though  act- 
ive, are  not  persevering.  His  official  friends, 
though  not  ardent,  will  yet  minister  to  his  suc- 
cess." 

Bulwer's  political  friendships  and  ca- 
reer are  reserved  for  future  volumes,  as 
are  also  the  tragedy  of  his  separation  from 
his  wife,  and  the  incidents  of  middle  life, 
not  in  his  case  less  romantic  than  those  of 
youth,  but  on  these  it  were  premature  to 
enter  now.  Lord  Lytton  leaves  all  his 
readers  with  an  eager  desire  for  more. 

It  is  very  curious  to  realize  that  these 
preliminary  volumes  contain  but  slight 
indication  of  the  influence  which  Kneb- 
worth  had  on  Bulwer,  and  he  on  his  an- 
cestral home.  L'p  to  1830  he  had  been 
but  little  there,  and  only  as  a  visitor. 
His  mother,  after  she  became  its  owner, 
kept  all  the  strings  of  rule  in  her  own 
hands.  Now  the  place  is  full  of  his  mem- 
ory, and  it  is  diificult  to  recollect  that  he 
came  there  for  good  only  in  the  fullness 
of  his  manhood,  and  when  in  a  worse 
than  widowed  condition.  This  arises  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  his  was  always  a 
student  life,  and  vast  as  was  the  amount 
of  work  done  before,  it  was  not  less  after 
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Knobwortli  ])ccanic  his  home.  Thero,  too, 
ho  vvjis  known  as  a  statesman.  Tli(^nce 
lie  carried  out  those  curious  and  thou^^ht- 
ful,  if  abortive,  schemes  for  the  good  of 
tlie  (lieatrical  ])r()fessi()n,  in  the  members 
of  wliich  he  took  so  great  an  interest. 
And  tliat  liome  was  associated  with  so 
nnich  of  which  tlic  outer  world  heard  but 
dimly,  no  doubt  in  great  measure  incor- 
rectly, but  with  wonder  and  curiosity— 
his  researches  into  magic  lore,  and  the 
nlienomena  of  mesmerism  and  spiritual- 
ism. 

But  Knebworth  is  yet  more  associated 
with  his  memory  because  of  the  filial  en- 
thusiasm of  his  son.  Singularly  resem- 
bling his  father  in  face,  a  likeness  grow- 
ing more  apparent-'as  the  years  pass  on, 
like  him  also  in  many  personal  habits, 
the  use — or  is  it  even  the  abuse  ? — of  to- 
bacco, the  mixture  of  great  simplicity  of 
life  as  a  rule  with  a  love  for  splendor  of 
surroundings  when  occasion  allows,  the 
son  has  a  yet  marked  individuality^,  which 
he  might  stamp,  and  desire  to  stamp,  on 
a  home  like  Knebworth,  a  place  so  large 


and  so  irregular  that  it  would  easily  take 
the  characteristics  of  each  owner.  But  to 
keep  the  place  on  the  whole  essentially  as 
it  w^as  made  by  the  first  lord,  to  subordi- 
nate his  own  additions  in  building,  to  re- 
tain the  memory  of  tlie  dead  as  a  living 
and  pervading  yet  always  cheerful  pre- 
sence in  the  home  that  once  was  his,  is  the 
successful  aim  of  the  present  owner. 

He  has  carried  out  the  same  idea  in  the 
volumes  he  is  building  up  as  a  fitting 
shrine  for  that  memory.  Ilis  own  work 
•is  admirable,  and  the  moment  we  examine 
it  carefully  we  become  conscious  of  the 
first-rate  workmanship.  But  the  author 
and  editor  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  principal  figure.  His  father,  first  in 
his  thoughts,  is  always  in  the  first  i:)lace; 
all  that  is  Vv^ritten  is  to  explain  him,  his 
character  and  his  views.  The  self  of  the 
writer  is  most  gracefully  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, though  ready  always,  as  it  w^ere, 
at  call.  The  life  of  a  father  is  well  told 
by  a  son ;  the  life  of  a  literary  man  is  set 
forth  by  another  master  of  the  craft  with 
rare  and  delicate  skill. 
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EVERY  day  through  the  latter  part  of 
February  the  sun  grew  higher,  and  its 
rays  more  potent.  The  snow  gave  rapid- 
ly in  warm  southern  nooks  and  slopes, 
and  the  icicles  lengthened  from  the  eaves 
and  overhanging  rocks,  forming  in  many 
instances  beautiful  crystal  fringes.  On 
northern  slopes  and  shaded  places  the 
snow  scarcely  Avasted  at  all,  and  Amy 
often  wondered  how  the  vast  w^hite  body 
that  covered  the  earth  could  ever  disap- 
pear in  time  for  spring.  But  there  soon 
came  a  raw,  chilly,  cloudy  day,  w^ith  a 
high  south  wind,  and  the  snow  sank  away, 
increasing  the  apparent  height  of  the 
fences,  and  revealing  objects  hitherto  hid- 
den, as  if  some  magic  were  at  work. 

' '  I  have  always  observed, "  said  Mr.  Clif- 
ford, "that  a  day  like  this,  raw  and  cold  as 
it  seems,  does  more  to  carry  off  the  snow 
than  a  week  of  spring  sunshine,  although 
it  may  be  w^arm  for  the  season.  What  is 
more,  the  snow  is  wasted  evenly,  and  not 
merely  on  sunny  slopes.  The  wind  seems 
to  soak  up  the  melting  snow  like  a  great 
sponge,  for  the  streams  are  not  perceptibly 
raised." 


"The  air  does  take  it  up  in  the  form  of 
vapor,"  said  Webb,  "and  that  is  w^hy  we 
have  such  a  chilly  snow  atmosphere. 
Rapidly  melting  snow  tends  to  lower  the 
temperature  proportionately,  just  as  ice 
around  a  form  of  cream,  when  made  to 
melt  quickly  by  the  addition  of  salt,  ab- 
sorbs all  heat  in  its  vicinity  so  fast  that 
the  cream  is  congealed.  But  this  accu- 
mulation of  vapor  in  the  air  must  come 
down  again,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  snow, 
and  so  there  w^ill  be  no  apparent  gain." 

"If  no  apparent  gain,  could  there  be  a 
real  gain  by  another  fall  of  snow?"  Amy 
asked,  for  to  inexperienced  eyes  there  cer- 
tainly seemed  more  than  could  be  disposed 
of  in  time  for  April  flowers. 

' '  Yes, "  he  replied,  ' '  a  fall  of  snow  might 
make  this  whole  section  warmer  for  a  time, 
and  so  hasten  spring  materially.  Do  not 
worry.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  snow- 
storms yet,  ^nd  still  spring  will  be  here 
practically  on  time." 

But  instead  of  snow  the  vapor-burden- 
ed air  relieved  itself  by  a  rain  of  several 
hours'  duration,  and  in  the  morning  the 
river  that  had  been  so  white  looked  icy 
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and  glistening",  and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass 
was  seen  to  be  covered  with  water,  which 
rippled  under  the  rising  breeze.  The  fol- 
lowing night  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bay  became  a  comparative- 
ly smooth  glare  of  ice.  At  dinner  next 
day  Webb  remarked : 

"I  hear  that  they  are  catching  a  good 
many  striped  bass  through  the  ice,  and  I 
learned  that  the  tide  would  be  right  for 
them  to  raise  the  nets  this  afternoon.  I 
propose.  Amy,  that  we  go  down  and  see 
the  process,  and  get  some  of  the  fish  di- 
rect from  the  water  for  supper." 

Burt  groaned,  and  was  almost  jealous 
that  during  his  enforced  confinement  so 
many  opportunities  to  take  Amy  out  fell 
naturally  to  Webb.  The  latter,  however, 
was  so  entirely  fraternal  in  his  manner 
toward  the  young  girl  that  Burt  was  ever 
able  to  convince  himself  that  his  misgiv- 
ings were  absurd. 

Webb  was  soon  ready,  and  had  provided 
himself  with  his  skates  and  a  small  sleigh 
with  a  back  to  it.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  landing  he  tied  his  horse,  and  said: 

''The  ice  is  too  poor  to  drive  on  any 
longer,  I  am  informed,  but  perfectly  safe 
still  for  foot-passengei^.  As  a  precau- 
tion, we  will  follow  the  tracks  of  the  fish- 
ermen, and  I  will  give  you  a  swift  ride  on 
this  little  sledge,  in  which  I  can  wrap  you 
up  well.'' 

Like  most  young  men  brought  up  in 
the  vicinity,  he  was  a  good  and  powerful 
skater,  and  Amy  was  soon  enjoying  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  rapid  motion  over 
the  smooth  ice,  with  a  superb  view  of  the 
grand  mountains  rising  on  either  side  of 
the  river  a  little  to  the  south.  They  soon 
reached  the  nets,  which  stretched  across 
the  river  through  narrow  longitudinal 
cuts  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  each  tide, 
with  which  tlie  fish  usually  swim.  These 
nets  are  such  in  shape  as  were  formerly 
suspended  between  the  old-fashioned  shad 
poles,  and  are  sunk  perpendicularly  in  the 
water  by  weights  at  each  end,  so  that  the 
meshes  are  expanded  nearly  to  their  full 
extent.  The  fish  swim  into  these  precise- 
ly as  do  the  shad,  and  in  their  attempts  to 
back  out  their  gills  catch,  and  there  they 
hang. 

The  nets  are  about  twelve  feet  square, 
and  the  meshes  of  different  nets  are  from 
two  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  size.  A  bass  of  nine  pounds'  weight  can 
be  ''gilled''  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but 
in  one  instance  a  fish  weiirhino:  one  hun- 


dred and  two  pounds  was  caught,  and  dur- 
ing the  present  season  they  were  informed 
that  a  lucky  fisherman  at  Marlborough 
had  secured  ' '  a  fif ty-two-pou  uder.  *'  Tliese 
heavy  fellows,  it  was  exx^lained,  '  *  would  go 
through  a  net  like  a  cannon-ball"  if  they 
came  '"head  on,"  and  with  ordinary  speed; 
but  if  they  are  playing  around  gently,  the 
swift  tide  carries  them  sideways  into  the 
''slack  of  the  net,"  from  which  they  seem 
unable  to  escape.  There  are  usually  about 
forty-five  feet  between  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  top  of  the  nets,  tlierefore  the 
fish  are  caught  at  an  average  depth  of  fifty 
feet.  The  best  winter  fishing  is  from  De- 
cember to  March,  and  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds,  or  about  two 
hundred  bass,  have  been  taken  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  one  line  of  nets:  at  other 
times  ' '  the  luek  would  be  very  bad,  for  the 
fish  seemed  to  I'un  in  streaks.'' 

The  luck  was  exceedingly  moderate  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  enough  fish  were 
caught  to  satisfy  Webb's  needs.  As  they 
were  watching  the  lifting  of  the  nets  and 
angling  for  information,  they  saw  an  ice- 
boat slowly  and  gracefully  leaving  the 
landing,  and  were  told  that  since  the  ice 
had  grown  thin  it  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  sleigh  in  which  the  passengers  were 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  railroad  station 
on  the  farther  shore.  The  wind,  being  ad- 
verse, necessitated  several  tacks,  and  in 
one  of  them  the  boat  passed  so  near  Webb 
and  Amy  that  they  recognized  Mr.  Bark- 
dale,  the  clergyman,  who,  as  he  sped  by, 
saluted  them.  When  the  boat  had  passed 
on  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  it  tacked  so 
suddenly  and  sharply  that  the  unwary 
minister  was  rolled  out  upon  the  ice.  The 
speed  and  impetus  of  the  little  craft  were 
so  great  that  befoi^e  it  could  be  brought 
up  it  was  about  half  a  mile  away,  and  the 
good  man  was  left  in  what  might  be  dan- 
gerous isolation,  for  ice  over  which  the 
boat  could  skim  in  security  might  be 
very  unsafe  under  the  stationary  weight 
of  a  solidly  built  man  like  Mr.  Barkdale. 
Webb  therefore  seized  a  pole  belonging 
to  one  of  the  fishermen,  and  came  speedi- 
ly to  the  clergjTnan's  side.  Happily  the 
ice,  although  it  had  wasted  rapidly  from 
the  action  of  the  tide  in  that  part  of  the 
river,  sustained  them  until  the  boat  re- 
turned, and  the  good  man  resumed  his 
journey  with  laughing  words,  by  which 
lie  nevertheless  conveyed  to  Webb  his 
honest  gratitude  for  the  promptness  with 
which  the  voung  fellow  had  shared  his 
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])(,ssil)lo  (laiiiTcr.  WIhmi  Wobb  roturncd 
lie  found  Amy  paK'  and  a^ntated,  for  an 
iiidiscHM't  lishcnnan  luid  ivmarkt'd  that 
lli(^  iiM'  was  "nii^^hty  poor  out  in  that  di- 
rection." 

*'  Won't  vou  please  come  oil' tlie  river?" 
slie  asked,  nervously.  "I've  seen  all  I 
wish." 

"  it's  i)erfectly  safe  here." 

"15ut  you  were  not  here  a  moment 
since,  and  I've  no  conlidence  in  your  dis- 
civtion  when  any  one  is  in  danger." 

"I  did  not  run  any  risks  worth  speak- 
ing: of." 

"  I  think  you  did.  The  men  explained, 
in  answer  to  my  questions,  that  the  ice 
toward  spring  becomes  honey-combed — 
1 1  Kit's  the  way  they  expressed  it— and  lets 
one  through  without  much  warning.  They 
also  said  the  tides  wore  it  away  under- 
neath about  as  fast  as  the  rain  and  sun 
wasted  the  surface." 

"Supposing  it  had  let  me  through,  I 
should  have  caught  on  the  pole,  and  so 
have  easily  scrambled  out,  \vhile  i^oor  Mr. 
Barkdale  would  have  been  quite  helpless." 

*'  Oh,  I  know  it  was  right  for  you  to  go, 
and  I  know^  you  will  go  again  should  there 
be  the  slightest  occasion.  Therefore  I  am 
eager  to  reach  solid  ground.  Please, 
Webb." 

Her  tone  was  so  earnest  that  he  com- 
plied, and  they  were  soon  in  the  sleigh 
again.  As  they  were  driving  up  the  hill  she 
turned  a  shy  glance  toward  him,  and  said, 
liesitatingly:  ''Don't  mistake  me,  Webb. 
I  am  proud  to  think  that  you  are  so  brave 
and  uncalculating  at  times;  but  then  I — 
I  never  like  to  think  that  you  are  in  dan- 
ger. Remember  how  very^  much  you  are 
to  us  all." 

''  Well,  that  is  rather  a  new  thought  to 
me.     Am  I  much  to  you  ?" 

''Yes,  you  are,"  she  said,  gravely  and 
earnestly,  looking  him  frankly  in  the  face. 
' '  From  the  first  moment  you  spoke  to  me 
as  'sister  Amy'  you  made  the  relation 
seem  real.  And  then  your  manner  is  so 
strong  and  even  that  it's  restful  to  be  with 
you.  Y'ou  may  give  one  a  terrible  fright, 
as  you  did  me  this  afternoon,  but  you 
would  never  make  one  nervous." 

His  face  flushed  with  deep  pleasure, 
but  he  made  good  her  opinion  by  quietly 
changing  the  subject,  and  giving  her  a 
brisk,  bracing  drive  over  one  of  her  favor- 
ite roads. 

All  at  the  supper  table  agreed  that  the 
striped  bass  were  delicious,  and  Burt,  as 


the  recognized  sportsman  of  the  family, 
had  mucli  to  say  about  the  habits  of  tlii.s 
fine  game  fish.  Among  liis  remarks  lie 
ex[)lained  that  the  "  catcli''  was  small  at 
])re.sent  because  the  recent  rain  and  melt- 
ing snow  had  made  the  water  of  the  river 
so  fresh  that  the  li.sh  had  been  driven  back 
toward  tlie  sea.  "  But  they  i*e-ascend,"  he 
said,  "as  soon  as  the  freshet  subsides. 
The\'  ai'e  a  sea  fish,  and  only  a.scend  fresh- 
water streams  for  shelter  in  wititer,  and  to 
breed  in  spring.  They  spawn  in  May,  and 
by  xVugust  the  little  fish  will  weigh  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound.  A  good  many  are  taken 
with  seines  after  the  ice  breaks  up,  but  I 
never  had  any  luck  with  pole  and  line  in 
the  river.  Vv^hile  striped  bass  are  found 
all  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Cape 
Cod,  the  largest  fish  are  taken  between  the 
latter  place  and  Montauk  Point.  I  once 
had  some  rare  sport  off  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island.  I  was  still-fishing,  with  a  pole  and 
reel,  and  fastened  on  my  hook  a  peeled 
shedder  crab.  My  line  was  of  linen,  six 
hundred  feet  long,  and  no  heavier  than 
that  used  for  trout,  but  very  strong.  By  a 
quick  movement  which  an  old  bass-fisher- 
man taught  me  I  made  my  bait  dart  like 
an  arrow  straight  over  the  water  more  than 
one  hundred  feet,  my  reel  at  the  same  mo- 
ment whirling  in  paying  out  as  if  it  would 
fuse  from  friction.  Well,  I  soon  hooked  a 
fifty-pound  fish,  and  we  had  a  tussle  that  I 
shall  never  forget.  It  took  me  an  hour  to 
tire  him  out,  and  I  had  to  use  all  the  skill 
I  possessed  to  keep  him  from  breaking  the 
line.  It  was  rare  sport,  I  can  tell  you — 
the  finest  bit  of  excitement  I  ever  had  fish- 
ing;" and  the  young  fellow's  eyes  sparkled 
at  the  memory. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  his 
mother  shared  most  largely  in  his  enthu- 
siasm. The  reason  was  that,  apart  from 
the  interest  which  she  took  in  all  of  her 
children's  pleasure,  she  lived  much  in  her 
imagination,  which  was  unusually  strong, 
and  Burt's  words  called  up  a  marine  pic- 
ture with  an  athletic  young  fellow  in  the 
foreground  all  on  the  qui  vive,  his  blue 
eyes  flashing  with  the  sparkle  and  light  of 
the  sea  as  he  matched  his  skill  and  science 
against  a  creature  stronger  than  himself. 
"Are  larger  bass  ever  taken  with  rod  and 
line  f '  she  asked. 

"Yes,  one  weighing  sevent}'-five  pounds 
has  been  captured.  Jupiter!  what  sport 
it  must  have  been  I'' 

"How  big  do  they  grow,  anyhow?'' 
Leonard  queried. 
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"To  almost  yo^ur  size,  Len,  and  that's  a 
heavy  compliment  to  the  bass.  They  have 
been  known  tc  I'each  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

The  last  day  of  February  was  clear, 
cloudless,  and  cold,  the  evening  serene 
and  still.  Winter's  tempestuous  course 
was  run,  its  icy  breath  apparently  had 
ceased,  and  darkness  closed  on  its  quiet 
pallid  face. 

"March  came  in  like  a  lamb" — an  omi- 
nous circumstance  for  the  future  record  of 
this  uncertain  month,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  old  weather  prophets. 
The  sun  rose  clear  and  warm,  the  snow 
sparkled  and  melted,  the  bluebirds  re- 
joiced, and  their  soft  notes  of  mutual 
congratulation  found  many  echoes  among 
their  human  neighbors.  By  noon  the  air 
was  wonderfully  soft  and  balmy,  and 
Webb  brought  in  a  number  of  sprays 
from  peach-trees  cut  iu  different  parts  of 
the  place,  and  redeemed  his  promise  to 
Amy,  showing  her  the  fruit  germs,  either 
green,  or  rather  of  a  delicate  gold-color,  or 
else  blackened  by  frost.  She  was  aston- 
ished to  find  how  perfect  the  embrj'o  blos- 
som appeared  under  the  microscope.  It 
needed  no  glass,  however,  to  reveal  the 
blackened  heart  of  the  bud,  and  Webb, 
having  cut  through  a  goodly  number,  re- 
marked: "It  would  now  appear  as  if  na- 
ture had  performed  a  very  important 
labor  for  us.  for  I  find  about  eight  out  of 
nine  buds  killed.  It  will  save  us  from 
thinning  the  fruit  next  summer,  for  if 
one-ninth  of  the  buds  mature  into  peaches 
they  will  not  only  bring  more  money,  but 
■will  measure  more  by  the  bushel." 

"How  can  one  peach  measure  more 
than  eight  peaches  ?'' 

"By  being  larger.  If  all  these  buds 
grew  into  peaches,  and  were  left  on  these 
slender  boughs,  the  tree  might  be  killed 
outright  by  overbearing,  and  would  as- 
suredly be  much  injured  and  disfigured 
by  broken  limbs  and  exhaustion,  while 
the  fruit  itself  would  be  so  small  and 
poor  as  to  be  unsalable.  Thousands  of 
trees  annualh'  perish  from  this  cause, 
and  millions  of  peaches  are  either  not 
picked,  or,  if  marketed,  may  bring  the 
grower  into  debt  for  freight  and  other  ex- 
penses. A  profitable  crop  of  peaches  can 
only  be  grown  by  careful  hand-thinning 
when  they  are  as  large  as  marbles,  unless 
the  frost  does  the  work  for  us  by  killing 
the  greater  part  of  the  buds.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous   ally,  however,  for    our    constant 


fear  is  that  it  may  destroy  all  the  buds- 
There  are  plenty  left  yet,  and  I  find  that 
cherry,  apple,  plum,  and  pear  buds  are 
still  safe.  Indeed,  there  is  little  fear  for 
them  as  long  as  peach  buds  are  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  for  they  are  much  hard- 
ier." 

In  the  afternoon,  Burt,  who  had  become 
expert  in  the  use  of  crutches,  determined 
on  an  airing,  and  invited  Amy  to  join 
him.  ' '  I  now  intend  to  begin  giving  you 
driving  lessons,"  he  said.  "You  will 
soon  acquire  entire  confidence,  for  skill, 
far  more  than  strength,  is  required.  As 
long  as  one  keeps  cool  and  shows  no  fear 
there  is  rarely  danger.  Horses  often  catch 
their  senseless  panic  from  their  drivers; 
and  even  when  frightened  with  good 
cause,  can  usually  be  re-assured  by  a  few 
quiet  words  and  a  firm  rein." 

Amy  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
lesson  in  driving,  especially  as  Burt,  be- 
cause of  his  lameness,  did  not  venture  to 
take  his  over-spirited  steed  Thunder.  She 
sincerely  hoped,  however,  that  he  would 
confine  his  thoughts  and  attentions  to  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  drive,  for  his  man- 
ner at  times  was  embarrassingly  ardent. 
Burt  was  sufficiently  politic  to  fulfill  her 
hope,  for  he  had  many  other  drives  in 
view,  and  had  discovered  that  Amy  did 
not  welcome  attentions  that  were  not  fra- 
ternal. With  a  self-restraint  and  a  pru- 
dence which  he  thought  most  praise- 
worthy and  sagacious,  but  which  were 
ludicrous  in  their  limitations,  he  resolved 
to  take  a  few  weeks  to  make  the  impres- 
sion which  he  had  often  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing in  a  few  hours,  judging  from  the 
relen tings  and  favors  received  in  a  rather 
extended  career  of  gallantry,  although  it 
now  puzzled  the  young  fellow  that  he 
could  have  been  so  fascinated  on  former 
occasions.  He  now  merely  proposed  that 
she  should  enjoy  the  drive  so  thoroughly 
that  she  would  wish  to  go  again,  and  his 
effort  met  with  entire  success. 

During  the  first  week  in  March  there 
were  many  indications  of  the  opening 
campaign  on  the  Clifford  farm.  There 
were  the  overhauling  and  furbishing  of 
weapons,  otherwise  tools,  and  the  mend- 
ing or  strengthening  of  those  in  a  decrepit 
state.  A  list  of  such  additional  ones  as 
were  wanted  was  made  at  this  time,  and 
an  order  sent  for  them  at  once.  Amy 
also  observed  that  practical  Leonard  was 
conning  several  catalogues  of  implements. 
"  Len  is  always  on  the  scent  of  some  new 
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jKitciit  lioe  or  cultivator,"  Burt  remarked. 
"My  ir.iuw  iKiys  ])ett(>r  tlian  yours,''  was 
tlie  reply,  "for  the  ri«^'-lit  kind  of  tools 
about  doubles  the  effectiveness  of  labor." 

The  chief  toi)ic  of  discussion  and  form 
of  industry  at  this  time  were  the  pruning 
and  cleansin;,'  of  trees,  and  xVmy  often  ob- 
served Webb  from  her  windows  in  what 
siM'ined  to  her  most  perilous  positions  in 
tlite  tops  of  apple  and  other  trees,  with 
saw  and  pruning  shears  or  nippers— a 
iight  little  instrument  with  such  a  power- 
ful leverage  that  a  good-sized  bough  could 
be  l()pi)ed  away  by  one  slight  pressure  of 
the  hand. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  Leonard, 
one  evening,  ''that  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  time  and  meth- 
ods of  trimming  trees.  While  the  ma- 
jority' of  our  neighbors  prune  in  March, 
some  say  fall  or  winter  is  the  best  time. 
Othei'S  are  in  favor  of  June,  and  in  some 
paper  I've  read,  'Prune  when  your  knife 
is  sharp.'  As  for  cleansing  the  bark  of 
the  trees,  very  few  take  the  trouble.'' 

"Well,''  replied  his  father,  ''I've  al- 
ways performed  these  labors  in  March 
with  good  results.  I  have  often  observed 
that  taking  off  large  limbs  from  old  and 
feeble  trees  is  apt  to  injure  them.  A  de- 
cay begins  at  the  point  of  amputation  and 
extends  down  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Sap-suckers  and  other  woodpeckers,  in 
making  their  nests,  soon  excavate  this 
rotten  wood  back  into  the  trunk,  to  which 
the  moisture  of  every  storm  is  admitted, 
and  the  life  of  the  tree  is  shortened." 

"Well," remarked  Leonard,  "I  can  go 
to  work  to-morrow  with  entire  content; 
and  very  pleasant  VN'ork  it  is,  too,  especially 
on  the  young  trees,  where  by  a  little  fore- 
thought and  a  few  cuts  one  can  shape  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  future  tree." 

"How  is  that  possible  ?''  Amy  asked. 

"Well,  you  see  there  are  plenty  of  buds 
on  all  the  young  branches,  and  we  can 
cut  a  branch  just  above  the  bud  we  wish 
to  grow,  which  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  points.  Thus 
we  can  shape  each  summer's  growth  in 
any  direction  we  choose.  " 

"How  can  you  be  sure  to  find  a  bud 
just  where  you  want  it  T 

"I  Ivjiiow  we  always  do." 

"Of  course  we  d'^o,"  said  Webb,  "for 
buds  are  arranged  spirally  on  trees  in 
mathematical  order.  On  most  trees  it  is 
termed  the '  five-ranked  arrangement, '  and 
every  bud  is  just  two -fifths  of  the  cir- 


cumference of  the  stem  from  the  next. 
This  will  bring  every  sixth  bud  or  leaf 
over  the  fii-st,  or  the  one  we  start  with. 
Thus  in  the  length  of  stem  occupied  by 
live  buds  you  have  buds  facing  in  five 
different  directions — plenty  of  choice  for 
all  pruning  purj^oses." 

'"Oh,  nonsense,  Webb;  you  are  too  ev- 
erlastingly scientific.  Buds  and  leaves 
are  scattered  at  hap-hazard  all  over  the 
branches.'' 

' '  That  shows  you  observe  at  hap-hazard. 
Wait,  and  I'll  prove  I'm  right;"  and  he 
seized  his  hat  and  went  out.  Returning 
after  a  few  minutes  with  long,  slender 
shoots  of  peach,  apple,  and  pear  trees,  he 
said:  '"Now  put  your  finger  on  any  bud, 
and  count.  See  if  the  sixth  bud  does  not 
stand  invariably  over  the  one  you  start 
from,  and  if  the  intervening  buds  do  not 
wind  spirally  twice  around  the  stem,  each 
facing  in  a  different  direction.'' 

The  result  proved  Webb  to  be  right. 
He  laughed,  and  said :  "There.  Len,  you've 
seen  buds  and  branches  for  over  forty 
years,  and  never  noticed  this.  Here,  Alf, 
you  begin  right,  and  learn  to  see  things 
just  as  they  are.  There's  no  telling  how 
often  accurate  knowledge  maybe  useful." 

"But,  Webb,  all  plants  have  not  the 
five-ranked  arrangement,  as  you  term  it," 
his  mother  protested. 

"Oh  no.  There  is  the  two-ranked,  in 
which  the  third  leaf  stands  over  the  first ; 
the  three-ranked,  in  which  the  fourth  leaf 
stands  over  the  first.  Then  we  also  find 
the  eighth  and  thirteenth  ranked  arrange- 
ments, according  to  the  construction  of 
various  species  of  i^lants  or  trees.  Bur 
having'  once  observed  an  arrangement  of 
buds  or  leaves  in  a  species,  you  will  fijid 
it  maintained  with  absolute  symmetry  and 
accuracy,  although  the  spaces  between  the 
buds  lengthwise  upon  the  stem  may  vary 
very  much.  Nature,  with  all  her  seeming 
carelessness  and  abandon,  ^YOYks  on  strict 
mathematical  principles.'' 

"Well,"  said  Alf,  "I'm  going  to  see  if 
you  are  right  to-morrow.  I  don't  half  be- 
lieve you  are.''  And  on  the  following 
day  he  tried  his  best  to  prove  Webb  wrong, 
but  failed. 

Before  the  week  was  over  there  was  a 
decided  return  of  winter.  The  sky  lost 
its  spring-like  blue.  Cold,  ragged  clouds 
were  driven  wildly  by  a  northeast  gale, 
which,  penetrating  the  heaviest  wraps, 
caused  a  shivering  sense  of  discomfort. 
Only  by  the  most  vigorous  exercise  could 
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one  cope  with  the  raw,  icy  wind,  and  yet 
the  effort  to  do  so  brought  a  rich  return 
in  warm,  purified  bl^od.  All  out-of-door 
labor,  except  such  as  required  strong",  rap- 
id action,  came  to  an  end,  for  it  was  the 
very  season  and  opportunity  for  pneumo- 
nia to  seize  upon  its  chilled  victim.  To  a 
family  constituted  like  the  Cliffords  such 
weather  brought  no  ennui.  They  had 
time  for  more  music  and  reading  aloud 
than  usual.  The  pets  in  the  flower-room 
needed  extra  care  and  watching,  for  the 
bitter  -wind  searched  out  every  crevice 
and  cranny.  Entering  the  dining-room 
on  one  occasion.  Amy  found  the  brothers 
poring  over  a  map  spread  out  on  the  table. 

"What!  studying  geography?"  she 
said.  "It  certainly  is  a  severe  stress  of 
Aveather  that  has  brought  you  all  to  that. 
What  countries  are  you  exploring  ?" 

"These  are  our  Western  Territories," 
Burt  x^romptly  responded.  "  This  promi- 
nent point  here  is  Fort  Totem,  and  these 
indications  of  adjacent  buildings  are  for 
the  storage  of  furs,  bear  meat,  and  the  ac- 
commodation of  Indian  hunters."  Burt 
tried  to  look  serious,  but  Webb's  and 
Leonard's  laughter  betrayed  him.  Amy 
turned  inquiringly  to  Webb,  as  she  ever 
did  when  x^erplexed. 

"Don't  mind  Burt's  chaff,"  he  said. 
"This  is  merely  a  map  of  the  farm,  and 
w^e  are  doing  a  little  i^lanning  for  our 
spring  work — deciding  what  crop  we  shall 
put  on  that  field  and  how  treat  this  one, 
etc.  You  can  see,  Amy,  that  each  field  is 
numbered,  and  here  in  this  book  are  corre- 
sponding numbers,  with  a  record  of  the 
crops  grown  upon  each  field  for  a  good 
many  years  back,  to  what  extent  and  how 
often  they  have  been  enriched,  and  the 
kind  of  fertilizers  used.  Of  course  such 
a  book  of  manuscript  v/ould  be  the  dreari- 
est prose  in  the  world  to  you,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  us  ;  and  what's 
more,  these  ]3ast  records  are  the  best  pos- 
sible guides  for  future  action." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  your  book  now," 
she  said,  with  an  air  of  entire  confidence, 
"for  I've  heard  papa  say  that  land  and 
croi?  records  have  been  kept  in  England 
for  generations.  I  don't  think  I  will  sit 
up  nights  to  read  your  manuscript,  how- 
ever. If  Burt's  version  had  been  true,  it 
might  have  been  quite  exciting." 

She  did  enjoy  aiding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford in  overhauling  the  seed  chest,  howev- 
er. This  was  a  wooden  box,  all  tinned  over 
to  keep  out  the  mice,  and  was  divided  into 


many  little  compartments,  in  which  were 
paper  bags  of  seeds,  with  the  date  on  which 
they  were  gathered  or  purchased.  Some 
of  the  seeds  were  condemned  because  too 
old;  others,  like  those  of  melons  and  cu- 
cumbers, improved  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  age,  she  was  told.  Mrs.  Clifford 
brought  out  from  her  part  of  the  chest  a 
rich  store  of  flow^er  seeds,  and  the  young 
girl  looked  with  much  curiosity  on  the 
odd  -  appQaring  little  grains  and  scale - 
like  objects  in  which,  in  miniature,  was 
wrapped  some  beautiful  and  fragrant 
plant.  ' '  Queer  little  promises,  ain't  they  ?" 
said  the  old  lady  ;  "for  every  seed  is  a 
promise  to  me." 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Amy,"  the  old 
gentleman  remarked,  "this  chest  contains 
the  assurance  of  many  a  good  dinner  and 
many  a  beautiful  bouquet.  Now,  like  a 
good  girl,  help  us  make  an  inventory. 
We  will  first  have  a  list  of  what  we  may 
consider  trustworthy  seeds  on  hand,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  these  catalogues,  we 
can  make  out  another  list  of  what  we 
shall  buy.  Seed  catalogues,  with  their 
long  list  of  novelties,  never  lose  their  fas- 
cination for  me.  I  know  that  most  of  the 
new  things  are  not  half  so  good  as  the  old 
tried  sorts,  but  still  I  like  to  try  some  ev- 
ery year.  It's  a  harmless  sort  of  gam- 
bling, you  see,  and  now  and  then  I  draw  a 
genuine  x^rize.  Mother  has  the  gambling 
mania  far  worse  than  I,  as  is  evident  from 
the  way  she  goes  into  the  flower  novelties. " 

"I  own  up  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
"and  I  do  love  to  see  the  almost  endless 
diversity  in  beauty  w^hich  one  species  of 
plants  will  exhibit.  Why,  do  you  know, 
Amy,  I  grew  from  seeds  one  summer  fifty 
distinct  varieties  of  the  dianthus.  Sup- 
pose we  take  asters  this  year,  and  see  how 
many  distinct  kinds  we  can  grow.  Here, 
in  this  catalogue,  is  a  long  list  of  named 
varieties,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  pack- 
ages of  mixed  seeds  from  which  we  may 
get  something  distinct  from  all  the  oth- 
ers." 

"How  full  of  zest  life  becomes  in  the 
country,"  cried  Amy,  "if  one  only  goes 
to  work  in  the  right  way!"  Life  was 
growing  fuller  and  richer  to  her  every 
day  in  the  varied  and  abounding  interests 
of  the  family  with  which  she  was  now  en- 
tirely identified. 

"Webb,"  his  mother  asked  at  dinner, 
' '  how  do  you  explain  the  varying  vitality 
of  seeds  ?  Some  we  can  keep  six  or  eight 
years,  and  others  only  two." 
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"That's  a  question  I  am  uiuiblo  to  an- 
s\v»T.  It  can  not  ho  tlie  amount  of  materi- 
al stored  up  in  tlio  cotyledons,  or  end)ryo 
seed  leaves,  for  small  seeds  like  the  beet 
and  eueund)er  will  retain  their  vitality 
ten  years,  and  lettuee,  turnip,  and  tomato 
sccmI  live  or  more  years,  while  I  do  not  care 
to  plant  lar^^e,  lleshy  seeds  like  pease  and 
lM>ans  that  are  over  three  years  old,  and 
much  prefer  those  gathered  the  previous 
season.  The  whole  question  of  the  ger- 
minatinir  of  seeds  is  a  curious  one.  Wheat 
lak(Mi  from  the  wrappings  of  an  Egyptian 
munnny  has  grown.  Many  seeds  appear 
to  have  a  certain  instinct  wdien  to  grow, 
and  will  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for  in- 
di^linite  periods  waiting  for  favorable  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  sow  w^ood- ashes 
cojiiously  and  you  speedily  have  a  crop  of 
white  clover.  Again,  when  one  kind  of 
timber  is  cut  from  land,  another  and  di- 
verse kind  will  s])ring  up,  as  if  the  soil 
were  full  of  seeds  that  had  been  biding 
their  time.  For  all  practical  i)urposes  the 
duration  of  vitality  is  known,  and  is  usu- 
ally given  in  seed  catalogues,  I  think,  or 
ought  to  be." 

"Some  say  that  certain  fertilizers  or 
conditions  will  produce  certain  kinds  of 
vegetation  without  the  aid  of  seeds— just 
develop  them,  you  know\" 

"  Develop  them  from  what  ?" 

"  That's  the  question." 

"Well,  I  think  the  sensible  answer  is 
that  all  vegetation  is  develo^^ed  from 
seeds,  spores,  or  whatever  w^as  designed 
to  continue  the  chain  of  being  from  one 
plant  to  another.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  see  how  mere  organic  or  inorganic 
matter  can  produce  life.  It  can  only  sus- 
tain and  nourish  the  life  which  exists  in 
it  or  is  placed  in  it,  and  which  by  a  law 
of  nature  develops  wiien  the  conditions 
are  favorable.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  not  an  instance  on  record  of  the  spon- 
taneous production  of  life,  even  down  to 
the  smallest  animalcule  in  liquids,  or  the 
minutest  plant  life  that  is  propagated  by 
invisible  spores.  That  the  microscope 
does  not  reveal  these  spores  or  germs 
proves  nothing,  for  the  strongest  micro- 
scope in  the  world  has  not  begun  to  reach 
the  final  atom  of  wiiich  matter  is  com- 
posed. Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
limited  in  its  power  to  explore  the  infi- 
nitely little  and  near  as  the  telescope  to 
reveal  the  distant  and  great.  Up  to  this 
time  science  has  discovered  nothing  to 
contravene  the    assurance   that   God   or 


some  one,  'created  eveiy  living  creature 
that  moveth,  and  every  herb  yielding  seed 
afti^r  his  kind.'  After  a  S(;ries  of  most 
careful  and  accurate  experiments.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  could  find  no  proof  of  the 
si)()ntaneous  })roduction  of  even  micro- 
scopic life,  and  found  much  proof  to  the 
contrary.  How  far  original  creations  are 
changed  or  modified  by  evolution,  natu- 
ral selection,  are  questions  that  arc  to  be 
settled  neither  by  dogmatism  on  the  one 
hand  nor  by  baseless  theories  on  the  other, 
but  by  facts,  and  plenty  of  them." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  anything  athe- 
istical in  evolution?"  his  mother  asked, 
and  with  some  solicitude  in  her  large  eyes, 
for,  like  all  trained  in  the  old  beliefs,  she 
felt  that  the  new  philosophies  led  away 
into  a  realm  of  vague  negations.  Webb 
understood  her  anxiety  lest  the  faith  she 
had  taught  him  should  become  unsettled, 
and  he  re-assured  her  in  a  characteristic 
way. 

"No,  mother,"  he  said.  "If  evolution 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  world,  as  it 
now  appears  to  us,  it  is  no  more  atheist- 
ical than  some  theologies  I  have  heard 
preached,  wiiich  contained  plenty  of  doc- 
trines and  attributes,  but  no  God.  If  God 
with  His  infinite  leisure  chooses  to  evolve 
His  universe,  why  shouldn't  He?  In  any 
case  a  creative,  intelligent  power  is  equal- 
ly essential.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  for 
me  to  believe  that  all  the  w^atches  and 
jew^elry  at  Tiffany's  were  the  result  of  for- 
tuitous causes  as  to  believe  that  the  world 
as  we  find  it  has  no  mind  back  of  it." 

Mother  smiled  contentedly,  for  she  sav/ 
that  he  still  stood  just  where  she  did,  only 
his  horizon  had  widened. 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  contentedly, 
"I  read  much  in  the  papers  and  magazines 
of  theories  and  isms  of  which  I  never  heard 
when  I  was  young,  but  eighty  years  of  ex- 
perience have  convinced  me  that  the  Lord 
reigns." 

They  all  laughed  at  this  customary  set- 
tlement of  all  knotty  problems  on  the  part 
of  the  old  gentleman,  and  Burt,  rising  from 
the  table,  looked  out,  with  the  remark  that 
the  prospects  were  that  "the  Lord  would 
rain  heavily  that  afternoon."  The  oldest 
and  most  infallible  weather  prophet  in  the 
region  was  certainly  giving  portentous  in- 
dications of  a  storm  of  no  ordinary  dimen- 
sions. The  vaxDor  was  pouring  over  its 
summit  in  Niagara-like  volume,  and  the 
wind,  no  longer  rushing  with  its  recent 
boisterous  roar,  was  moaning  and  sighing 
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as  if  nature  w^^  in  pain  and  trouble.  The 
barometer,  which  had  been  low  for  two 
days,  sank  lower;  the  temperature  rose  as 
the  g-ale  veered  to  the  eastward.  This 
fact,  and  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  in- 
dicated that  it  came  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
region  of  the  Atlantic.  The  rain,  which  be- 
gan with  a  fine  drizzle,  increased  fast  in  co- 
piousness, and  soon  fell  in  blinding  sheets. 
The  day  grew  dusky  early,  and  the  twi- 
light was  brief  and  obscure ;  then  follow- 
ed a  long  night  of  Egyptian  darkness, 
through  Avhich  the  storm  rushed,  warred, 
and  splashed  with  increasing  vehemence. 
Before  the  evening  was  over,  the  sound  of 
tumultuously  flowing  water  became  an 
appreciable  element  in  the  uproar  with- 
out, and  Webb,  opening  a  window  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  house,  called  Amy  to 
hear  the  torrents  pouring  down  the  sides 
of  Storm  King. 

The  old  house  seemed  so  full  of  strange 
sounds  that  Amy  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep.  Seasoned  as  were  its  timbers,  they 
creaked  and  groaned,  and  the  casements 
rattled  as  if  giant  hands  were  seeking  to 
open  them.  The  wind  at  times  would 
sigh  and  sob  so  mournfully,  like  a  human 
voice,  that  her  imagination  x^eopled  the 
darkness  with  strange  creatures  in  dis- 
tress, and  then  she  would  shudder  as  a 
more  violent  gust  raised  the  prolonged 
wail  into  a  loud  shriek.  Thoughts  of  her 
dead  father — not  the  resigned,  peaceful 
thoughts  which  the  knowledge  of  his  rest 
had  brought  of  late — came  surging  into  her 
mind.  Her  organization  was  peculiarly 
fine  and  especially  sensitive  to  excited  at- 
mospherical conditions,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  night  raised  in  her  mind  an  irrepressi- 
ble, although  unreasoning,  panic.  At  last 
she  felt  tliat  she  would  scream  if  she  re- 
mained alone  any  longer.  She  put  on  her 
wrapper,  purposing  to  ask  Mrs.  Leonard 
to  come  and  stay  with  her  for  a  time,  feel- 
ing assured  that  if  she  could  only  speak 
to  some  one,  the  horrid  spell  of  nervous 
fear  would  be  broken.  As  she  stepped 
into  the  hall  she  saw  a  light  gleaming 
from  the  open  door  of  the  sitting-room, 
and  in  the  hope  that  some  one  was  still 
up,  she  stole  noiselessly  down  the  stair- 
way to  a  point  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  apartment.  Only  Webb  was  there, 
and  he  sat  quietly  reading  by  the  shaded 
lamp  and  flickering  Are.  The  scene  and 
his  very  attitude  suggested  calmness  and 
safety.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  he  was  not  afraid.     With  every 


moment  that  she  watched  him  the  nerv- 
ous agitation  passed  from  mind  and  body. 
His  strong,  intent  profile  proved  that  he 
v/as  occupied  wholly  with  the  thought  of 
his  author.  The  quiet  deliberation  with 
which  he  turned  the  leaves  was  more  po- 
tent than  soothing  words.  "I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  have  him  know  I'm  so  weak 
and  foolish, "she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
crept  noiselessly  back  to  her  room,  "He 
little  dreamed  who  was  watching  him," 
she  whispered,  smilingly,  as  she  dropped 
asleep. 

When  she  woke  next  morning  the  rain 
had  ceased,  the  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts, 
and  the  sky  was  still  covered  with  wildly 
hurrying  clouds  that  seemed  like  the  strag- 
gling rear-guard  which  the  storm  had  left 
behind.  So  far  as  she  could  see  from  her 
window,  everything  was  still  standing,  as 
Mr.  Clifford  had  said.  Familiar  objects 
greeted  her  re-assuringly,  and  never  before 
had  the  light  even  of  a  lowering  morning 
seemed  more  blessed  in  contrast  with  the 
black,  black  night.  As  she  recalled  the 
incidents  of  that  night,  her  nervous  panic, 
and  the  scene  which  had  brought  quiet 
and  peace,  she  smiled  again,  and,  it  must 
be  admitted,  blushed  slightly.  "I  won- 
der if  he  affects  others  as  he  does  me,"  she 
thought.  ' '  Papa  used  to  say,  when  I  was 
a  little  thing,  that  I  was  just  a  bundle  of 
nerves,  but  when  Webb  is  near  I  am  not 
conscious  I  ever  had  a  nerve." 

Every  little  brook  had  become  a  tor- 
rent; Moodna  Creek  was  reported  to  be  in 
angry  mood,  and  the  family  hastened 
through  breakfast  that  they  might  drive 
out  to  see  the  floods  and  the  possible  dev- 
astation. Several  bridges  over  the  small- 
er streams  had  barely  escaj^ed,  and  the 
Idlewild  brook,  whose  spring  and  summer 
music  the  x^oet  Willis  had  caused  to  be 
heard  even  in  other  lands,  now  gave  forth 
a  hoarse  roar  from  the  deep  glen  through 
which  it  raved.  An  iron  bridge  over  the 
Moodna,  on  the  depot  road,  had  evidently 
been  in  danger  in  the  night.  The  ice  had 
been  piled  up  in  the  road  on  each  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  a  cottage  a  little  above  it 
was  surrounded  by  huge  cakes.  The  in- 
mates had  realized  their  danger,  for  part  of 
their  furniture  had  been  carried  to  higher 
ground.  Although  the  volume  of  water 
passing  was  still  immense,  all  danger  was 
n  o w  over.  As  they  were  looking  at  the  evi- 
dences of  the  violent  breaking  up  of  winter, 
the  first  i^hoebe-bird  of  the  season  alighted 
in  a  tree  overhanorin^'  the  torrent,  and  in 
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her  plaintive  notes  seemed  to  say,  as  in- 
terpreted by  John  Burroughs,  "If  you 
please,  spring*  has  come." 

"Where  was  that  wee  bit  of  life  last 
night?"  said  Webb;  "and  how  could  it 
keep  up  heart?'' 

"  Possibly  it  looked  in  at  a  window  and 
saw  some  one  reading,"  thought  Amy: 
and  she  smiled  so  sweetly  at  the  conceit 
that  Webb  asked,  "How  many  pennies 
will  you  take  for  your  thoughts  ?" 

"  They  are  not  in  the  market;"  and  she 
laughed  outright  as  she  turned  away. 

"The  true  place  to  witness  the  flood 
will  be  at  the  old  red  bridge  farther  down 
tlie  stream,"  said  Leonard ;  and  they  drove 
as  rapidly  as  the  bad  w^ieeling  permitted 
to  that  i)oint,  and  found  that  Leonard  was 
right.  Just  above  the  bridge  was  a  stone 
dam,  b}^  which  the  water  was  Imcked  up 
a  long  distance,  and  a  precipitous  wooded 
bank  rose  on  the  south  side.  This  had 
shielded  the  ice  from  the  sun,  and  it  was 
still  very  thick  when  the  pressure  of  the 
flood  came  upon  it.  Up  to  this  time  it 
had  not  given  way,  and  had  become  the 
cause  of  an  ice-gorge  that  every  moment 
grew  more  threatening.  The  impeded 
torrent  chafed  and  ground  the  cakes  to- 
gether, surging  them  up  at  one  point  and 
permitting  them  to  sink  at  another,  as  the 
imprisoned  waters  struggled  for  an  outlet. 
The  solid  ice  still  held  near  the  edge  of 
the  dam,  although  it  was  beginning  to  lift 
and  crack  with  the  tawny  flood  pouring 
over,  under,  and  ai^ound  it. 


' '  Suppose  we  cross  to  the  other  side, 
nearest  home  ?"  said  Burt,  who  was  driv- 
ing ;  and  with  the  w^ord  he  whipped  up  the 
horses  and  dashed  through  the  old  covered 
structure. 

"You  ought  not  to  have  done  that, 
Burt, "said  Webb,  almost  sternly.  "The 
gorge  may  give  way  at  any  moment,  and 
the  bridge  will  probably  go  with  it.  We 
shall  now  have  to  drive  several  hundred 
yards  to  a  safe  place  to  leave  the  horses, 
for  the  low  ground  on  this  side  of  the. 
bridge  will  probably  be  flooded." 

"It  certainly  will  be,"  added  Leonard. 

' '  Oh,  make  haste !"  cried  Amy ;  and  they 
all  noticed  that  she  was  trembling. 

But  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  tie  the 
horses  and  return  to  a  point  of  safety  near 
the  bridge.  "I  did  not  mean  to  expose 
you  to  the  slightest  danger,"  Burt  whis- 
pered, tenderly,  to  Amy.  ' '  See,  the  bridge 
is  safe  enough,  and  we  might  drive  over  it 
again." 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  long 
grinding,  crunching  sound.  A  great  vol- 
ume of  black  water  had  forced  its  way 
under  the  gorge,  and  now  lifted  it  bodi- 
ly over  the  dam.  It  sank  in  a  chaotic 
mass,  surged  onward  and  upward  again, 
struck  the  bridge,  and  in  a  moment  lifted 
it  from  its  foundations  and  swept  it  away, 
a  shattered  wreck,  the  red  outer  covering 
showing  in  the  distance  like  ensanguined 
stains  among  the  tossing  cakes  of  ice. 

They  all  drew  a  long  breath,  and  Amy 
was  as  pale  as  if  she  had  witnessed  the 
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destruction  of  some  living- creature.  No 
doubt  slu)  realized  vvliat  would  have  been 
tlieir  fate  liad  tlie  break  occniri-ed  while 
they  were  crossing-. 

"Good-by,  old  bridge,"  said  Leonard, 
pensively.      ''I  played  and  fished 
under  you  when  a  boy,  and  in  tlie 
friendly  dusk  of  its  cover  I  kissed 
Mag-gie  one  summer  aft- 
ernoon of  our  courting- 
days — " 


Well,  well,"  exclaimed  Burt,  "the  old 
bridge's  exit  has  been  a  moving  object  in 
every  sense,  since  it  has  evoked  such  a 


us 


THE   FKESHET. 

flood  of  sentiment  from  Len.     Let 
take  him  home  to  Maggie  at  once." 

In  the  midst  of  this  drearv  transition 
period  Nature  gave  proof  that  she  has 
unlimited  materials  of  beauty  at  her 
command  at  any  time.  Early  one  aft- 
ernoon the  brothers  were  driven  in 
from  their  out-of-door  labors  by  a  cold, 
sleety  rain,  and  Leonard  predicted  an 
ice-storm.  The  next  morning  the  world 
appeared  as  if  heavily  plated  with  sil- 
ver. The  sun  at  last  was  unclouded, 
and  as  he  looked  over  the  top  of  Storm 
King  his  long -missed  beams  trans- 
formed the  landscape  into  a  scene  of 
wonder  and  beauty  beyond  anything  de- 
scribed in  Johnnie's  fairy  tales.  Trees, 
shrubs,    the    roofs    and    sidings    of    the 
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buildings,  the  wooden  and  even  the  stone 
fences,  the  spires  of.  dead  grass,  and  the 
unsightly  skeletons  of  weeds,  were  all 
incased  in  ice  and  ».ouched  by  the  magic 
wand  of  beauty.  The  mountain  -  tops, 
however,  surpassed  all  other  objects  in 
the  transfigured  world,  for  upon  them  a 
heavy  mist  had  rested  and  frozen,  cloth- 
ing every  branch  and  spray  with  a  fea- 
thery frost-work  of  crystals  which,  in  the 
sun  -  lighted  distance,  was  like  a  great 
shock  of  silver  hair.  There  were  draw- 
backs, however,  to  this  marvellous  scene. 
There  were  not  a  few  branches  already 
broken  from  the  trees,  and  Mr.  Clifford 
said  that  if  the  wind  rose  the  weight  of 
the  ice  would  cause  great  destruction. 
They  all  hastened  through  breakfast, 
Leonard  and  Webb  that  they  might  re- 
lieve the  more  valuable  fruit  and  ever- 
green trees  of  the  weight  of  ice,  and  Burt 
and  Amy  for  a  drive  up  the  mountain. 

As  they  drove  slowly  upward  the  scene 
under  the  increasing  sunlight  took  on  ev- 
ery moment  more  strange  and  magical 
effects.  The  ice-incased  twigs  and  boughs 
acted  as  prisms,  and  reflected  every  hue 
of  the  rainbow,  and  as  they  approached 
the  summit  the  feathery  frost-work  grew 
more  and  more  exquisitely  delicate  and 
beautiful,  and  yet  it  was  proving  to  be  as 
evanescent  as  a  dream,  for  in  all  sunny 
places  it  was  already  vanishing.  They 
had  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  second 
summit  when  Burt  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  regretful  disgust.  "By  all  that's 
unlucky,"  he  cried,  "if  there  isn't  an  eagle 
sitting  on  yonder  ledge !  I  could  kill  him 
with  bird  shot,  and  I  haven't  even  a  pop- 
gun with  me." 

' '  It's  too  bad, "  sympathized  Amy.  ' '  Let 
us  drive  as  near  as  we  can,  and  get  a  good 
view  before  he  flies." 

To  their  great  surprise,  he  did  not  move 
as  they  approached,  but  only  glared  at 
them  with  his  savage  eye. 

"Well,"  said  Burt,  "after  trying  for 
hours  to  get  within  rifle  range,  this  ex- 
ceeds anything  I  ever  saw.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  wounded,  and  can  not  fly  ?"  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  out,  and  took  a  strap 
from  the  harness.  ' '  Hold  the  horse.  Amy. 
I  think  I  know  what  is  the  trouble  with 
his  majesty,  and  we  may  be  able  to  return 
with  a  royal  captive." 

He  drew  near  the  eagle  slowly  and 
warily,  and  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
incased  with  ice  from  head  to  foot,  and 
only  retained  the  power  of  slightly  mov- 


ing his  head.  The  creature  was  complete- 
ly helpless,  and  must  remain  so  until  his 
icy  fetters  thawed  out.  His  wings  were 
frozen  to  his  side,  his  legs  covered  with 
ice,  as  were  also  his  talons,  and  the  dead 
branch  of  a  low  pine  on  which  he  had 
perched  hours  before.  Icicles  hung  around 
him,  making  a  most  fantastic  fringe.  Only 
his  defiant  eye  and  open  beak  could  give 
expression  to  his  untamed,  undaunted  spir- 
it. It  was  evident  that  the  bird  made  a 
fierce  internal  struggle  to  escape,  but  was 
held  as  in  a  vise. 

Burt  was  so  elated  that  his  hand  trem- 
bled with  eagerness;  but  he  resolved  to 
act  prudently,  and  grasping  the  bird  firm- 
ly but  gently  by  the  neck,  he  succeeded 
in  severing  the  branch  upon  which  the 
eagle  was  perched,  for  it  was  his  purpose 
to  exhibit  the  bird  just  as  he  found  him. 
Having  carefully  carried  his  prize  to  the 
buggy,  he  induced  Amy,  who  viewed  the 
creature  with  mingled  wonder  and  alarm, 
to  receive  the  strange  addition  to  their 
number  for  their  homeward  journey.  He 
wrapped  her  so  completely  with  tlie  car- 
riage robe  that  the  eagle  could  not  injure 
her  with  his  beak,  and  she  saw  he  could 
no  more  move  in  other  respects  than  a 
block  of  ice.  As  an  additional  precaution, 
Burt  passed  the  strap  around  the  bird's 
neck  and  tied  him  to  the  dash-board.  Even 
with  his  heavy  gloves  he  had  to  act  with 
caution,  for  in  his  disabled  state  the  eagle 
could  still  strike  a  powerful  blow.  Then, 
with  an  exultation  beyond  all  words,  he 
drove  to  Dr.  Marvin's,  in  order  to  have  one 
of  the  "loudest  crows"  over  him  that  he 
had  ever  enjoyed.  The  doctor  did  not  mind 
the  "crow"  in  the  least,  but  was  delight- 
ed with  the  adventure  and  capture,  for 
the  whole  affair  had  just  the  flavor  to 
please  him.  As  he  was  a  skillful  taxi- 
dermist, he  good-naturedly  jjromised  to 
' '  set  the  eagle  up"  on  the  self -same  branch 
on  which  he  had  been  found,  for  it  was 
agreed  that  he  would  prove  too  danger- 
ous a  pet  to  keep  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
irrepressible  little  Ned,  Leonard's  young- 
est boy.  Indeed,  from  the  look  of  this  fel- 
low's eye,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  be 
dangerous  to  any  one.  "I  will  follow 
you  home,  and  after  you  have  exhibited 
him  we  will  kill  him  scientifically.  He  is 
a  splendid  specimen,  and  not  a  feather 
need  be  ruffled." 

Burt  drove  around  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barkdale's  and  some  others'  of  his  nearest 
neighbors  and  friends  in  a  sort  of  triumph- 
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al  progress;  but  Amy  grew  un- 
easy at  her  close  i^roximity  to  so 
formidable  a  companion,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should   thaw   out. 
Many  were  the  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  curiosity  when  they 
reached  home.    Alf  nearly  went 
wild,  and  little  Johnnie's  eyes 
overflowed  with  tears  when  she 
learned    tliat   the    regal   bird    must   die. 
As  for  Ned,  had  he  not  been  restrained  he 
would  have  given  the  eagle  a  chance  to 
devour  him. 


!^'  -Tt;^ 
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' '  So,  Burt,  you  have  your  eagle  after 
all,"  said  his  mother,  lookiug  with  more 
pleasure  and  interest  on  the  flushed,  eager 
face  of  her  handsome  boy  than  upon  his 


captive.    "Well, you 
i,K,  and  Amy  have  had 

lljl^^'  an  adventure." 
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"I  always  have  good 

fortune  and  g-ood  times 

v^hen  you  are  v^ith  me," 

Burt  whispered  in  an  aside 

to  Amy. 

As  the  day  grew  old  the 
ice  on  the  trees  melted  and 
fell  away  in  myriads  of  gem- 
like drops.  Although  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  there 
was  a  sound  without  as  of 
rain.  By  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  pageant  was  over, 
the  sky  clouded  again,  and 
the  typical  March  outlook 
was  re-established. 

Amy  was   awakened    on 
the   following  morning  by 
innumerable  bird-notes, 
not  songs,  but  loud  calls. 
Hastening  to  the  win- 
dow,  she    witnessed   a 
scene  very  strange  to 
her  eyes.     All  over  the 
grass  of  the  lawn  and 
on  the  ground  of  the 
orchard  beyond  was  a 
countless  flock  of  what 
seemed  to  her  quarter- 
grown  chick- 
ens.      A  mo- 
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inont  Intor  tlio  voiro  of  Alf  rrsoiiiulcd 
tlir<)U<^li  \\\r  house,  cryiiiLi",  "'I'Ih'  robins 
lijivc^  come!"'  X'ci'v  soon  ncMi'lv  ;ill  llic 
liouscliold  wccc  «»n  llic  i)i;r/,/:i  lo  <;'r('(»t 
llu-u'  I.ilrsl  .-in-iviils  fi'oin  the  sonlli;  and 
n  prclly  scene  of  life  and  animation  tlicy 
niiide,  wilh  t lieii' yellow  l)i  1  Is,  jauiity  bliick 
licads,  and  ln'ownisli  I'cd  breasts. 

"  Fsn't  it  odd  liow  tbey  kee|)  Ibeir  dis- 
tance fj'onieacli  other  :''\sai(l  Wel)b.  "Yon 
can  scarcely  s(M'  two  lu^ar  lon-ellu'r,  but  ev- 
ery few  fei'l,  lhei'(^  is  a.  I'obin.  as  fjii"  as  tlie 
ev(*  c:in  r(>acli.  \'(\s,  and  there;  arc  some 
liiLi'li  holders  in  the  orchard  also.  They 
are  sh^'cr  than  the  robins,  and  don't  come 
so  near  tlic  liouse." 

Clear  and  sweet  came  an  exqnisite  bii'd- 
son<>'  from  an  adjacent  maple.  Wel)b 
took  oft'  his  liat  in  respectful  greeting  to 
tlie  minstrel. 

"Why,"  cried  Amy,  "  that  little  brown 
bird  can  not  be  a  robin?" 

' '  No, "  he  answered ;  ' '  that  is  my  favor- 
ite of  all  the  earliest  birds — the  song-spar- 
row. You  remember  wiiat  Dr.  Marvin  said 
about  him  the  other  evening  ?  I  have 
been  looking  for  my  little  friend  for  a 
week  past,  and  here  he  is.  The  great  tide 
of  migration  has  turned  northward." 

"He  is  my  favorite  too,"  said  his  father. 
"Every  spring  for  over  seventy  years  I 
have  heard  his  song,  and  it  is  just  as  sweet 
and  fresh  to  me  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  en- 
riched by  a  thousand  memories." 

In  the  morning  little  Johnnie  appeared 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.     It  soon  appeared  that  she 


liad  a  secret  that  she  would  tell  no  one 
but  Amy — indeed,  sh(i  would  not  tell  it, 
but  show  it;  and  aftci'  breakfast  she  told 
Amy  to  put  on  her  rublxir  boots  and  come 
with  her,  wai'ning  cui'ious  Alf  in  the 
mean  time  to  ke(;i)  his  distance.  Leading 
the  way  to  a  sunny  angle  in  the  garden 
fence,  slie  showed  Amy  the  first  flower  of 
the  year.  Although  it  was  a  warm,  sunny 
spot,  the  snow  had  drifted  there  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  icy  base  of  the  drift  still 
partially  covered  the  ground,  and  through 
a  weak  jdace  in  the  melting  ice  a  snow-drop 
had  pushed  its  green  succulent  leaves  and 
hung  out  its  modest  little  blossom.  The 
child,  l>rought  up  from  infancy  to  feel  the 
closest  sym])athy  with  nature,  fairly  trem- 
bled with  delight  over  this  avant-coureur 
of  the  innumerable  flowers  which  it  was 
her  chief  happiness  to  gather.  As  if 
in  sympathy  with  the  exultation  of  the 
child,  and  in  appreciation  of  all  that  the 
pale  little  blossom  foreshadowed,  a  song- 
sparrow  near  trilled  out  its  sweetest  lay, 
a  robin  took  up  the  song,  and  a  pair 
of  bluebirds  passed  overhead  wath  their 
undulating  flight  and  soft  warble.  Truly 
spring  had  come  in  that  nook  of  the  old 
garden,  even  though  the  mountains  were 
still  covered  witli  snow,  the  river  full  of 
floating  ice,  and  the  w^ind  chill  with  the 
breath  of  winter.  Could  there  have  been 
a  fairer  or  more  fitting  committee  of  re- 
ception than  little  Johnnie,  believing  in 
all  things,  hoping  all  things,  and  brown- 
haired,  hazel-ey^ed  Amy,  Avith  the  first 
awakenino^s  of  womanhood  in  her  heart  ? 
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THE  SECOND  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 


ONE  of  the  very  best  bits  of  reading 
left  to  us  from  tl  3  early  days  of  the 
American  republic  is  the  correspondence 
carried  on  in  1807  between  John  Adams 
and  Mercy  Warren,  and  first  published  in 
the  centennial  volume  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  Mercy  Warren 
was  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  character, 
the  sister  of  James  Otis,  the  wife  of  Gener- 
al James  Warren,  and  the  author  of  a'iiis- 
tory  of  the  American  Revolution.  John 
Adams,  reading"  this  book  after  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  took  offense  at  certain 
phrases,  and  corresponded  with  her  at 
great  length  about  them,  showing  in  ad- 
vancing years  an  undiminished  keenness 
of  mind  and  only  an  increase  of  touchy 
egotism.  He  makes  it,  for  instance,  a  sub- 
ject of  sincere  indignation  when  the  lady 
in  one  case  speaks  of  Franklin  and  Adams 
instead  of  Adams  and  Franklin.  Mrs. 
Warren,  on  her  side,  shows  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  keeps  her  temper,  and  gives 
some  keen  home  -  thrusts.  She  shows 
clearly  in  this  correspondence  how  strong- 
ly and  even  justly  a  portion  of  the  most 
intelligent  people  of  Mr.  Adams's  own 
State  dreaded  what  she  calls  his  ' '  marked 
and  uniform  preference  to  monarchic 
usages" ;  she  brings  him  to  the  admission 
that  he  hates  "democratic"  government, 
and  is  satisfied  with  such  republicanism 
as  that  of  Holland — a  nation  which,  as  he 
himself  says,  ' '  has  no  idea  of  any  repub- 
lic but  an  aristocracy" — and  that  he  counts 
even  England  a  rei)ublic,  since  a  republic 
is  merely  "a  government  of  more  tlian 
one."  She  even  quotes  against  him  his 
own  words,  uttered  in  moments  of  excited 
impulse,  recognizing  monarchy  as  the 
probable  destiny  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  most  striking  fact,  after  all,  is  that 
she,  a  refined  and  cultivated  woman,  ac- 
customed to  the  best  New  England  society 
of  her  time,  is  found  dissenting  wholly 
from  the  Federalist  view  of  Jefferson. 
"  I  never  knew,"  she  bravely  says,  in  an- 
swer to  a  sneer  from  Mr.  Adams,  ' '  that 
'my  philosophical  friend'  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  afraid  to  do  his  duty  in  any  instance. 
But  this  I  know — he  has  dared  to  do  many 
things  for  his  country  for  which  posterity 
will  probably  bless  his  memory;  and  I 
hope  he  will  yet,  by  his  wisdom,  justice, 
moderation,  and  energy,  long  continue  the 
blessings  of  peace  in  our  country,  and 
strengthen  the  republican  system  to  which 


he  has  uniformly  adhered."  Such  a  trib- 
ute from  a  woman  like  Mercy  Warren — a 
woman  then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  but 
still  showing  unimpaired  those  mental 
powers  of  which  John  Adams  had  before 
spoken  in  terms  of  almost  extravagant 
praise — is  entitled  to  count  for  something 
against  the  bitterness  of  contemporary 
politicians. 

We  speak  of  Jefferson's  period  of  office  as 
having  lasted  for  eight  years,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  incorrect  to  estimate,  as  Mr.  Parton 
suggests,  that  it  lasted  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Madison's  and  Monroe's  ad- 
ministrations were  but  the  continuation 
of  it.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Presidents 
had,  indeed,  so  much  in  common  that  it 
was  about  an  even  chance  which  should 
take  the  Presidency  first.  Both  had 
long  been  friends  of  Jefferson ;  both  had 
something  to  do  with  reconciling  him  to 
the  United  States  Constitution,  which  he 
had  at  first  opposed.  He  himself  would 
have  rather  preferred  Monroe  for  his  im- 
mediate successor,  but  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  pronounced  in  favor  of  Madi- 
son, who,  like  the  two  others,  was  a  native 
of  that  then  powerful  State.  It  really 
made  little  difference  which  came  first. 
Josiah  Quincy,  in  a  famous  speech,  desig- 
nated them  simply  as  James  I.  and  James 
II.  The  two  were  alike  Jeffersonian  ; 
their  administrations  moved  professedly 
in  the  line  indicated  by  their  predecessor, 
and  the  success  of  his  policy  must  be  test- 
ed in  a  degree  by  that  of  theirs.  Both 
inherited  something  of  his  unpopularity 
with  the  Federalists,  but  Madison  partial- 
ly lived  it  down,  and  Monroe  saw  near- 
ly the  extinction  of  it.  The  Jeffersonian 
policy  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  judged,  not 
alone  by  its  early  storms,  but  by  the  calm 
which  at  last  followed. 

Mr.  Madison  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
for  eight  years  under  Jefferson,  and  had 
not  only  borne  his  share,  earlier  than  this, 
in  public  affairs,  but  had  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
Constitution,  and  had  afterward  aided 
Hamilton  and  Jay  in  writing  The  Feder- 
alist in  support  of  it.  For  these  reasons, 
and  because  he  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  signed  the  great  act  of  national 
organization,  he  was  called,  before  his 
death,  "The  Father  of  the  Constitution." 
He  was  a  man  of  clear  head,  modest  man- 
ners, and  peaceful  disposition.     His  bitter 
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political  opponents  admitted  that  he  was 
honorable,  well  informed,  and  even,  in  his 
own  war,  patriotic:  not  mean  or  malig- 
nant. As  to  his  appearance,  he  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  these  opponents,  William 
Sullivan,  as  a  man  who  had  ' '  a  calm  ex- 
pression, a  penetrating-  blue  eye,  and  who 
looked  like  a  thinking'  man."  In  person 
he  was  small  and  rather  stout;  he  was 
X3artially  bald,  wore  powder  in  his  hair, 
and  dressed  in  black,  without  any  of  Jef- 
ferson's slovenliness.  In  speech  he  was 
slow  and  g-rave.  Mrs.  Madison  was  a 
pleasing'  woman,  twenty  yeai'S  younger 
than  himself,  and  they  had  no  children. 

Their  arrival  brought  an  immediate 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  President's 
house ;  they  were  both  fond  of  society  and 
ceremony,  and  though  the  new  President 
was  the  most  faithful  of  Jeffersonians,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  formal 
receptions  which  his  predecessor  had  dis- 
used. These  levees  were  held  in  what  a 
British  observer  of  that  day  called  the 
''President's  palace,"  a  building  which 
the  same  observer  (Gleig)  afterward  de- 
scribed as  ''small,  incommodious,  and 
X^lain,"  although  its  walls  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  x^^'^sent  White  House, 
only  the  interior  having  been  burned  by 
the  British  in  1813.  Sucli  as  it  was.  it  was 
thrown  wholly  open  at  these  levees,  which 
every  one  was  free  to  attend,  while  music 
played,  and  the  official  costumes  of  foreign 
ambassadors  gave,  as  now,  some  gayety 
to  the  scene.  Mrs.  Madison,  according  to 
a  keen  observer,  Mrs.  Quincy.  wore  on 
these  occasions  her  carriage  dress,  the 
same  in  which  she  appeared  on  Sunday  at 
the  Capitol,  where  religious  services  were 
then  held — "a  purple  velvet  i^elisse.  and  a 
hat  trimmed  with  ermine.  A  very  elegant 
costume,"  adds  this  feminine  critic,  "but 
not.  I  thought,  api^ropriate  to  a  lady  re- 
ceiving company  at  home."  At  another 
time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  dined  at  the 
President's  house,  "in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  camx^,"  they  being  the  only  Fed- 
eralists among  some  five-and-twenty  Dem- 
ocrats. The  house.  Mrs.  Quincy  tells  us, 
was  richly  but  incongruously  furnished, 
"not  of  a  XDiece.  as  we  ladies  say."  On 
this  occasion  Mrs.  Madison  wore  black 
velvet,  with  a  very  rich  head  -  dress  of 
coquelicot  and  gold,  with  necklace  of  the 
same  color.  At  another  time  Mrs.  Quincy 
went  by  invitation  with  her  children,  and 
was  shown  through  the  front  rooms. 
Meeting  the  lady  of  the  house,  she  apolo- 


gized for  the  liberty,  and  Mrs.  Madison 
said,  gracefully,  ''It  is  as  much  your 
house  as  it  is  mine,  ladies."  The  answer 
has  a  certain  historic  value ;  it  shows  that 
the  spirit  of  Jefferson  had  already  wrought 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  democratic  feel- 
ing. Such  a  remai'k  would  hardly  have 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Washington,  or  even 
by  Mrs.  Adams. 

The  tone  of  society  in  Washington  had 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  coarser  style 
which  then  prevailed  in  all  countries. 
Men  drank  more  heavily,  wrangled  more 
loudly,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what 
afterward  came  to  be  known  as  "planta- 
tion manners."  The  mutual  bearing  of 
Congressmen  was  that  of  courtesy,  tem- 
pered by  drunkenness  and  ^luelling;  and 
it  was  true  then,  as  always,  that  eveiy  duel 
caused  ten  new  quarrels  for  every  one  that 
it  decided.  When  Josiah  Quincy,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Federalists  in  Congress,  made 
his  famous  speech  against  the  invasion  of 
Canada  (January  5.  1813).  and  Henry 
Clay,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  descend- 
ed from  the  chair  expressly  to  force  him 
to  the  alternative  of  "a  duel  or  disgrace" 
— as  avowed  by  one  of  his  friends  to  Mr. 
Quincy — it  was  not  held  to  be  anything 
but  honorable  action,  and  only  the  high 
moral  courage  of  Mr.  Qumcy  enabled  him 
to  avoid  the  alternative.  On  a  later  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  having 
to  answer  another  sx^eech  by  Mr.  Quincy, 
took  pains  to  explain  to  him  privately  that 
though  he  must  abuse  him  as  a  representa- 
tive Federalist  or  else  lose  his  election,  he 
would  endeavor  to  bestow  the  abuse  like 
a  gentleman.  "Except  Tim  Pickering," 
said  this  frank  Tennesseean.  "  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  United  States  so  perfectly 
hated   by   the   people   of   my  district   as 

yourself.     By I  must  abuse  you.  or 

I  shall  never  get  re-elected.  I  will  do  it, 
however,  genteelly.     I  will  not  do  it  as 

that fool  Clay  did  it.  strike  so  hard  as 

to  hurt  myself.  But  abuse  you  I  must." 
Seeing  by  this  exx)lanation  what  the  tone 
of  Congressional  manners  was  when  put- 
ting on  gentility,  we  can  form  some  con- 
ception of  what  they  were  on  those  more 
frequent  occasions  when  they  were  alto- 
gether ungenteel. 

But  the  amenities  of  Mi*s.  Madison  and 
the  gentilities  of  Mr.  Grundy  were  alike 
inter ruj)ted  by  the  excitements  of  war — 
"the  war  of  1812,"  habitually  called  "the 
late  war"  until  there  was  one  still  later. 
For  this  contest,  suddenlv  as  it  came  at  last. 
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11i(M*(i  wci'o  years   of  pi-cp.-nMl  ioi 
liiul   lli(^   riiilcd  Slulcs  siillVivd  lli(«  bitior 
cxpciricMico   of    bciii^'    phiccd    hclwcc!!!    two 
coiitcndiiiii"  MJilions,  in'iLlierof  which  could 


l^oii^  ii^'^ht,  in  inuny  of  tlieir  criticisms  on  the 
iiiaiijicr  ill  wiiich  tiio  war  came  about, 
tlicy  iiiil.  liicinsclvcs  in  the  wi'onf^  as  to 
its  main  feature.     We  can  now  see  tliat 
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be  made  into  a  friend,  or  easily  reached  as 
an  enemy.  Napoleon  with  his  "Decrees," 
the  British  government  with  its  "Orders 
in  Council,"  had  in  turn  preyed  upon 
American  commerce,  and  it  w^as  scarce  re- 
viving from  the  paralysis  of  Jefferson's 
embargo.  At  home,  men  w^ere  divided 
as  to  the  remedy,  and  the  old  sympa- 
thies for  France  and  for  England  re-ap- 
peared on  each  side.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Federalists,  while  they  were  wholly 


in  their  just  wa-ath  against  Napoleon 
they  would  have  let  the  nation  remain 
in  a  position  of  perpetual  childhood  and 
subordination  before  England.  No  doubt 
there  were  various  points  at  issue  in  the 
impending  contest,  but  the  most  important 
one,  and  the  only  one  that  remained  in 
dispute  all  through  the  war,  was  that  of 
the  right  of  search  and  impressment  — 
the  English  claiming  the  right  to  visit 
American  vessels,  and  impress   into   the 
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naval  service  any  sailors  w^ho  appeared  to 
be  English.  The  one  grpat  object  of  the 
war  of  1812  was  to  get  rid  of  this  insolent 
and  degrading  practice. 

It  must  be  understood  tliat  this  was  not 
a  question  of  reclaiming  deserters   from 
the  British  navy,  for  the  seamen  in  ques- 
tion had  very  rarely  belonged  to  it.    There 
existed  in  England  at  that  time  an  out- 
rage on  civilization,  now  abandoned,  call- 
ed impressment,  by  which  any  sailor  and 
many  who  were  not  sailors  could  be  seized 
and  compelled  to  serve  in  the  navy.     The 
horrors  of  the  "press-gang,"  as  exhibited 
in  the  sea -side  towns  of  England,  have 
formed  the  theme  of  many  novels.    It  was 
bad  enough  at  home,  but  when  applied  on 
board  the  vessels  of  a  nation  with  which 
England  was  at  peace,  it  became  one  of 
those  outrages  which  only  proceed  from 
the  strong  to  the  weak,  and  are  never  re- 
ciprocated.    Lord  Collingwood  said  well, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  England  would 
not  submit  to  such  an  aggression  for  an 
hour.      Merely  to  yield  to  visitation  for 
such  a  purpose  was  a  confession  of  na- 
tional w^eakness ;  but  the  actual  case  was 
far  worse  than  this.      Owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  language,  it  was  always  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican seamen;  and  the  temptation  was  ir- 
resistible to  the  visiting  officer,  anxious 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  own  crew,  to 
give   England  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  result  was  that  an  English  lieutenant, 
or  even  midshipman,  once  on  board   an 
American  ship,  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
English  writer  Cobbett,  "  at  once  accuser, 
witness,  judge,  and  captor,"  and  we  have 
also    Cobbett's    statement    of    the    conse- 
quences.     ' '  G-reat  numbers  of  Americans 
have  been  impressed,"  he  adds,  "and  are 
now  in  our  navy ....  That  many  of  these 
men  have  died  on  board  our  ships,  that 
many  have  been  worn  out  in  the  service, 
there  is  no  doubt.      Some  obtain  their  re- 
lease through  the  application  of  the  Amer- 
ican Consul,  and  of  these  the  sufferings 
have  been  in  many  instances  very  great. 
There  have  been  instances  where   men 
have   thus    got   free   after    having    been 
flogged  through  the  fleet  for  desertion." 
Between  1797   and  1801  more  than   two 
thousand  applications  for  impressed  sea- 
men were  made  through  the  American 
Minister ;  and  of  these  only  one-twentieth 
were  proved  to  be  British  subjects,  though 
nearly  one-half  were  retained  for  farther 
proof.     When  the  Hornet  captured  the 


British  sloop  Peacock,  the  victors  found 
on  board  three  American  seamen  who  had 
been  forced,   by  holding  pistols   at  their 
heads,  to  fight  against  their  own  country- 
men.     Four    American    seamen    on    the 
British  ship  Actma  were  ordered  five  doz- 
en lashes,  then  four  dozen^  then  two  doz- 
en, then  kept  in  irons  three  months,  for  re- 
fusing to  obey  orders  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.     There    was    nothing    new 
about  the  grievance ;  it  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  indignant  negotiation  since  1789. 
In  1796  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of 
State,  a  representative  Federalist,  had  de- 
nounced the  practice  of  search  and  im- 
pressment as  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights 
of  an  independent  nation,  and  lamented 
"the  long  and  fruitless  attempts"  to  cor- 
rect it.     In  1806  the  merchants  of  Boston 
had  called  upon  the  general  government 
to  ' '  assert  our  rights  and  support  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States" ;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Salem  had  offered  to  "pledge 
their  lives  and  properties"  in  support  of 
necessary  measures  of  redemption.      Yet 
it  shows  the  height  of  party  feeling  that 
when,  in  1812,  Mr.  Madison's  government 
finally  went  to  war  for  these  very  rights, 
the  measure  met  with  the  bitterest  opposi- 
tion from  the  whole  Federalist  party,  and 
from  the  commercial  States  generally.    A 
good  type  of  the  Federalist  opposition  on 
this  particular  point  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pamphlets  of  John  Lowell. 

John  Lowell  was  the  son  of  the  emi- 
nent Massachusetts  judge  of  that  name; 
he  was  a  well-educated  lawyer,  who  was 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  wrote  under  the  name 
of  "A  New  England  Farmer."  In  spite 
of  the  protests  offered  half  a  dozen  years 
before  by  his  own  neighbors,  he  declared 
the  whole  outcry  against  impressment  to 
be  a  device  of  Mr.  Madison's  party.  The 
nation,  he  said,  was  ' '  totally  opposed  to  a 
war  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  British 
seamen  against  their  own  sovereign." 
The  whole  matter  at  issue,  he  declared, 
was  ' '  the  protection  of  renegadoes  and  de- 
serters from  the  British  navy."  He  ar- 
gued unflinchingly  for  the  English  right 
of  search,  called  it  a  "consecrated"  right, 
maintained  that  the  allegiance  of  British 
subjects  was  perpetual,  and  that  no  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  country  could  absolve 
them.  He  held  that  every  sailor  born 
in  Great  Britain,  whether  naturalized  in 
America  or  not,  should  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  American   ships;   and  that, 
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until  this  was  done,  the  right  to  search 
American  vessels  a  id  take  such  sailors 
out  was  the  only  restraint  on  the  abuse. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  public 
spirit,  and  yet  he  held  views  which  now 
seem  to  have  ignored  all  national  self- 
respect.  Wliile  such  a  man,  with  a  large 
party  behind  him,  took  this  position,  it 
must  simply  be  said  that  the  American 
republic  had  not  yet  asserted  itself  to  be  a 
nation.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  when 
some  one  spoke  of  that  contest  to  Frank- 
Hn  as  the  war  for  independence,  he  said, 
"Say  rather  the  war  of  the  Revolution; 
the  war  for  independence  is  yet  to  be 
fought."  The  war  of  1812  was  jus^t  the 
contest  he  described. 

To  this  excitement  directed  against  the 
war  the  pulpit  very  largely  contributed, 
tlie  chief  lever  applied  by  the  Federalist 
clergy  being  found  in  the  atrocities  of 
Napoleon.  "The  chieftain  of  Europe, 
drunk  with  blood,  casts  a  look  upon  us; 
he  raises  his  voice,  more  terrible  than  the 
midnight  yell  of  savages  at  the  doors  of 
our  forefathers."  These  melodramatic 
words  are  from  a  sermon,  once  famous,  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Daniel  Parish,  of  Byiield, 
Massachusetts,  on  Fast  Day,  1810.  Else- 
where he  says:  ''Would  you  establish 
those  in  the. first  offices  of  the  land  who 
will  poison  the  hearts  of  your  children 
with  infidelity,  who  will  harness  them  in 
the  team  of  Hollanders  and  Germans  and 
Swiss  and  Italians  to  draw  the  triumphal 
car  of  Napoleon  ?  Are  you  nursing  your 
sons  to  be  dragged  into  his  armies  ?"'  The 
climax  was  reached  when  one  pulpit  ora- 
tor wound  up  his  appeal  by  asking  his 
audience  if  they  were  ready  to  wear 
wooden  shoes,  in  allusion  to  the  sabots  of 
the  French  peasants. 

A  curious  aspect  of  all  this  vehemence 
was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Federalists 
that  they  themselves  were  utterly  free 
from  all  partisan  feeling,  and  that  what 
they  called  the  ''Baleful  Demon,  Party," 
existed  only  on  the  other  side.  For  the 
Democrats  to  form  Jacobin  societies  was 
an  outrage;  but  the  "Washington  Benev- 
olent Societies"  of  the  Federalists  were 
claimed  to  be  utterly  non-political,  though 
they  marched  with  banners,  held  quarter- 
ly meetings,  and  were  all  expected  to  vote 
one  w^ay.  At  one  of  their  gatherings,  in 
1789,  there  was  a  company  of  "School-boy 
Federalists"  to  the  number  of  250,  uniform- 
ed in  blue  and  white,  and  wearing  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  in  red  morocco 


around  their  necks.  It  was  a  sight  hardly 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  most  excited  election 
of  these  days ;  yet  the  Federalists  stoutly 
maintained  that  there  was  nothing  parti- 
san about  it:  the  other  side  was  partisan. 
They  admired  themselves  for  their  width 
of  view  and  their  freedom  from  prejudice, 
and  yet  they  were  honestly  convinced  that 
the  mild  and  cautious  Madison,  who  would 
not  have  declared  war  with  England  un- 
less forced  into  it  by  others,  was  plot- 
ting to  enslave  his  own  nation  for  the 
benefit  of  France.  The  very  names  of 
their  pamphlets  show  this.  One  of  John 
LowelFs  bears  on  the  title-page  ^^Perpet- 
ual War  the  policy  of  Mr.  Madison .... 
the  important  and  interesting  subject  of  a 
conscript  inilitia^  and  an  immense  stand- 
ing army  of  guards  and  spies  under  the 
name  of  a  local  volunteer  corps.^'  The 
Federalist  leaders  took  distinctly  the 
ground  that  they  should  refuse  to  obey  a 
conscription  law  to  raise  troops  for  the 
conquest  of  Canada ;  and  when  that  very 
questionable  measure  failed  by  one  vote 
in  the  Senate,  the  nation  may  have  es- 
caped a  serious  outbreak.  Had  the  law 
passed  and  been  enforced,  William  Sulli- 
van ominously  declares,  "No  doubt  the 
citizens  would  have  armed,  and  might 
have  marched,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  to 
Canada."  This  was  possibly  overstated; 
but  the  crisis  thus  arising  might  have  been 
a  formidable  matter. 

It  miglit,  indeed,  have  been  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  Hartford  Convention 
of  1814,  which  was,  after  all,  only  a  peace- 
able meeting  of  some  two  dozen  honest 
men,  Avith  George  Cabot  at  their  head — 
men  of  whom  very  few  had  even  a  covert 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  Union,  but  who 
were  driven  to  something  very  near  des- 
peration by  the  prostration  of  'iieir  com- 
merce and  the  defenselessness  of  their 
coast.  They  found  themselves  between 
the  terror  of  a  conscription  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  outrage  of  an  invasion  of 
Canada.  They  found  the  President  call- 
ing in  his  Message  of  November  4,  1812, 
for  new^  and  mysterious  enactments 
against  "corrupt  and  perfidious  inter- 
course with  the  enemy,  not  amounting 
to  treason,"  and  they  did  not  feel  quite 
sure  that  this  might  not  end  in  the  guillo- 
tine or  the  lamp-post.  They  saw  what 
were  called  "the  horrors  of  Baltimore"  in 
a  mob  where  the  blood  of  Revolutionary 
officers  had  been  shed  in  that  city  under 
pretense  of  suppressing  a  newspaper.     No 
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Olio  could  toll  wliithor  tlieso  things  were 
lotidiii<j;-,  Jiud  tlioy  could  at  least  protest. 
The  protest  will  always  be  remarkable 
from  the  skill  with  which  it  turned  against 
Jefferson  and  Madison  the  dangerous 
States-rights  doctrines  of  their  own  in- 
jurious Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions. The  Federalist  and  Democratic 
parties  liad  completely  shifted  ground  ; 
and  we  can  now  see  that  the  Hartford 
Convention  really  strengthened  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Union  by  showing  that  the 
implied  threat  of  secession  was  a  game  at 
which  two  could  play. 

It  must  be  remembered,  tod,  in  esti- 
mating the  provocation  which  led  to  this 
famous  convention,  that  during  all  this 
time  the  commercial  States  were  most  un- 
reasonably treated.  In  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Story,  himself  a  moderate  Repub- 
lican and  a  member  of  Congress,  ' '  New 
England  was  expected,  so  far  as  the  Re- 
publicans were  concerned,  to  do  every- 
thing and  to  have  nothing.  They  were 
to  obey,  but  not  to  be  trusted."  Their 
commerce,  which  had  furnished  so  largely 
the  supplies  for  the  nation,  was  viewed  by 
a  great  many  not  merely  with  indifference, 
but  with  real  dislike.  Jefferson,  whose 
views  had  more  influence  than  those  of 
any  ten  other  men,  still  held  to  his  nar- 
row Virginia-planter  opinion  that  a  na- 
tional commerce  must  somehow  be  an 
evil ;  and  it  was  hard  for  those  whose  com- 
merce his  embargo  had  ruined  to  be  pa- 
tient while  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  as- 
sured them  that  they  would  be  much 
better  off  without  any  ships.  When  the 
war  of  1812  was  declared,  the  merchants 
of  Boston  and  Salem  had — as  it  was  estima- 
ted by  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davis,  in  the  memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Quincy — twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  on  the  sea  and  in  Brit- 
ish ports.  The  war  sacrificed  nearly  all  of 
it,  and  they  were  expected  to  be  grateful. 
Ill  a  letter  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  four  years  before  (August, 
1808),  Jefferson  had  calmly  recommended 
to  the  people  of  that  region  to  retire  from 
the  seas  and  "to  provide  for  themselves 
[ourselves]  those  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  life  for  which  it  would  be  un- 
wise ever  to  recur  to  other  countries." 
Moreover,  it  was  argued,  the  commercial 
States  were  almost  exclusively  the  suffer- 
ers by  the  British  intrusions  upon  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  if  they  did  not  think  it  a 
case  for  Avar,  why  should  it  be  taken  up 
by  the  States  which  were  not  hurt  by  it  ? 


Again,  the  commercial  States  had  yielded 
to  the  general  government  the  right  of 
receiving  customs  duties  and  of  national 
defense  on  the  express  ground  of  receiv- 
ing protection  in  return.  Madison  had 
pledged  liimself— as  he  was  reminded  in 
the  once  famous  "Rockingham  County 
[New  Hampshire]  address,"  penned  by 
young  Daniel  Webster— to  give  the  nation 
a  navy;  and  it  had  resulted  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's hundred  and  fifty  little  gun-boats,  and 
some  twenty  larger  vessels.  As  for  the 
army,  it  consisted  at  this  time  of  about 
three  thousand  men  all  told.  The  ablest 
men  in  the  President's  cabinet — Gallatin 
and  Pickering — were  originally  opposed 
to  the  war.  The  only  member  of  that 
body  who  had  any  personal  knowledge  of 
military  matters  was  Colonel  James  Mon- 
roe, Secretary  of  State ;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently thought  that  he  knew  just  enough 
to  be  in  the  way.  .Nevertheless,  the  war 
was  declared,  June  18,  1812 — declared  re- 
luctantly, hesitatingly,  but  at  last  cou- 
rageously. Five  days  after  the  declara- 
tion the  British  "Orders  in  Council," 
which  had  partly  caused  it,  were  revoked ; 
but  the  war  went  on.  In  the  same  au- 
tumn Madison  was  re-elected  President,  re- 
ceiving 138  electoral  votes  against  89  for 
De  Witt  Clinton ;  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, being  chosen  Vice-President. 
A  sufficient  popular  verdict  was  thus  giv- 
en, and  the  war  was  continued. 

In  its  early  period  much  went  wrong. 
British  and  Indians  ravaged  the  North- 
western frontier;  General  Hull  invaded 
Canada  in  vain,  and  finally  surrendered 
Detroit  (August  15,  1812)  in  a  way  long 
considered  pusillanimous,  but  now  in 
some  degree  pardoned  by  public  senti- 
ment. He  was  condemned  by  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was 
pardoned  because  of  his  Revolutionary 
services,  and  much  has  since  been  written 
in  his  vindication.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  it  was  upon  the  sea,  not  the 
land,  that  the  United  States  proved  emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Coiistitution  over  the  Guerriere  was  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  triumphs.  The 
number  of  British  war  vessels  captured 
during  the  three  years  of  the  war  was 
fifty -six,  with  880  cannon  ;  the  number 
of  American  war  vessels,  twenty -five, 
with  350  guns;  and  there  were,  besides 
these,  thousands  of  merchant  vessels  tak- 
en on  both  sides  by  privateers.  But  these 
mere  statistics  tell  nothing  of  the  excite- 
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nient  of  those  picturesque  victories  which 
so  long  thrilled  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can school-boy  with  the  conviction  that 
this  nation  was  the  peer  of  the  proudest 
upon  the  seas.  Yet  tne  worst  jDredictions 
of  the  Federalists  did  not  exag-g-erate  the 
injuiw  done  by  the  war  to  American  com- 
merce; and  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  other  party  did  no  more  than  justice 
to  the  national  prestige  gained  by  tne  suc- 
cesses of  the  American  navy.  It  is  fairly 
to  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, however,  that  but  for  their  ur- 
gent appeals  there  would  have  been  no 
navy,  and  that  it  was  created  only  by  set- 
ting aside  all  Mr.  Jefferson's  pet  theories 
of  sea  defense.  The  Federalists  could 
justly  urge,  also,  that  the  merchant  serv- 
ice was  the  only  nursery  of  seamen,  and 
that  with  its  destruction  the  race  of  Amer- 
ican sailors  would  die  out — a  prediction 
which  the  i^resent  dav  has  almost  seen 
fulfilled. 

But,  for  the  time  being,  the  glory  of  the 
American  na^^y  was  secure :  and  even  the 
sea-fights  hardly  equalled  the  fame  of 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  immortal- 
ized by  two  phrases.  Lawrence's  '*  Don't 
give  up  the  ship,"  which  Perry  bore 
upon  his  flag,  and  Perry's  own  brief  dis- 
patch, '  *  We  have  met  the  enemj^,  and  they 
are  ours.''  Side  by  side  with  this  came 
Harrison's  land  victories  over  the  Indians 
and  English  in  the  Northwest.  Tecumseh, 
who  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  British  army,  had,  with  the  aid  of  his 
brother.  "  the  Prophet,"  united  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  a  league.  His  power  was 
broken  by  Harrison  in  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe (November  7,  1811),  and  finally  de- 
stroyed in  that  of  the  Thames,  in  Canada 
(October  5,  1813),  where  Tecumseh  fell. 

But  the  war.  from  the  first,  yielded  few 
glories  to  either  side  by  land.  The  Amer- 
icans were  still  a  nation  of  woodsmen  and 
sharp-shooters,  but  they  had  lost  the  art 
of  war,  and  they  had  against  them  the 
veterans  of  Wellington,  and  men  who 
boasted — to  Mrs.  Peter,  of  Washington — 
that  they  had  not  slept  under  a  roof  for 
seven  years.  Even  with  such  men,  the 
raid  on  the  city  of  Washington  by  Gener- 
al Ross  was  a  bold  thing — to  march  with 
four  thousand  men  sixty  miles  into  an 
enemy's  country,  burn  its  Capitol,  and  re- 
treat. Had  the  Americans  renewed  the 
tactics  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  and 
fought  from  behind  trees  and  under  cover 
of  brick  walls,  the  British  commander's 


losses  might  have  been  frightful;  but  to 
risk  a  pitched  battle  was  to  leave  them- 
selves helpless  when  defeated.  The  utter 
rout  of  the  Americans  at  Bladensburg 
left  Washington  to  fall  like  a  ripe  apple 
into  the  hands  of  General  Ross.  The  ac- 
counts are  still  somewhat  confused,  but 
the  British  statement  is  that,  before  enter- 
ing the  city,  General  Ross  sent  in  a  flag 
of  truce,  meaning  to  levy  a  contribution, 
as  from  a  conquered  town  ;  and  the  flag 
of  truce  being  fired  upon,  the  destruction 
of  the  town  followed.  Washington  had 
then  less  than  a  thousand  houses;  the 
British  troops  set  fire  to  the  unfinished 
Capitol  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
the  Treasury  Buildings,  the  Arsenal,  and 
a  few  private  dwellings.  At  the  Presi- 
dent's house — according  to  their  own  story, 
since  doubted— they  found  dinner  ready, 
devoured  it,  and  then  set  the  house  on  fire. 
Mr.  Madison  sent  a  messenger  to  his  wife 
to  bid  her  flee.  She  wrote  to  her  sister, 
ere  going,  ''Our  kind  friend  Mr.  Carroll 
has  come  to  hasten  my  departure,  and  is 
in  a  very  bad  humor  with  me  because  I 
insist  on  waiting  till  the  large  picture  of 
General  Washington  is  secured,  and  it  re- 
quires to  be  unscrewed  from  the  wall." 
She  finally  secured  it,  and  went  off  in  her 
carriage  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cutts,  bearing 
the  original  parchment  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  also  owes  its  safe- 
ty to  her.  The  Federalist  j^apers  made 
plenty  of  fun  of  her  retreat,  and  Mr.  Los- 
sing  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of 
their  ballads  in  which  she  says  to  the 
President,  in  the  style  of  John  Gilpin, 

"Sister  Cutts  and  Cutts  and  I, 
And  Cutts's  children  three, 
Shall  in  the  coach,  and  you  shall  ride 
On  horseback  after  we." 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  lady  of  the  Presi- 
dential "palace"  carried  off  more  laurels 
from  Washington  than  most  American 
men. 

The  news  of  the  burning  of  Washington 
was  variously  received  in  England:  the 
British  Annual  Register  called  it  "a  re- 
turn to  the  times  of  barbarism,"  and  the 
London  Times  saw  in  it,  on  the  contrary, 
the  disappearance  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, which  it  called  by  the  withering  name 
of  an  "association."  "That  ill-oi'ganized 
association  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
and  the  world  is  speedily  to  be  delivered 
of  the  mischievous  example  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  government  founded  on  demo- 
cratic rebellion."     But  the  burning  had. 
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on  tlie  contrary,  just  tho  ()i)j)().sit{3  cH'ect 
from  this.  After  Wasli in •^''ton  had  fallen, 
Haltinioro  sceined  an  easy  i)rey ;  but  there 
was  a  jifreat  risinj^  of  the  pc^ople;  the  Brit- 
ish Mriiiy  was  beaten  olf— the  affair  turn- 
ing" lar<^'-ely  on  the  ^^allant  defenst;  of  Foi't 
iMcHem-y  l)y  (V)lon(^l  (ieorjzfci  Arinistead — 
and  Cienei'al  Ross  was  killed,  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Key\s  lyric  "The  Star- 
spangled  Banner"  was  written,  the  au- 
tiior  b<Mni^  detained  on  board  the  British 
shij)  Minden  durin^:  the  bom  bard  me^it. 
Before  this  thei-e  had  been  various  depre- 
dations and  skirmishes  alon^f  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  a  courageous  repulse  of  the 
British  at  Stonington,  Connecticut.  Aft- 
rr^vard  came  the  well -fought  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  and  the  closing  victory  of 
New  Orleans,  fought  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  actually  signed,  and  un- 
expectedly leaving  the  final  laurels  of  the 
war  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

After  this  battle  an  English  officer  vis- 
iting the  field  saw  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  ''nearly  a  thousand  bodies,  all  ar- 
raj^ed  in  British  uniforms,"  and  heard 
from  the  American  officer  in  command 
the  statement  that  the  American  loss  had 
consisted  only  of  eight  men  killed  and 
fourteen  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  nearly  t^venty-one  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  tw^o  gen- 
eral officers.  A  triumph  so  overw^helm- 
ing  restored  some  feeling  of  military  self- 
respect,  sorely  needed  after  the  disasters 
a,t  Washington.  "There  were,"  says  the 
Federalist  William  Sullivan,  "splendid 
processions,  bonfires,  and  illuminations, 
as  though  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  a  second 'time  achieved." 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  feeling,  and  with 
due  reason.  Franklin's  w^ar  for  independ- 
ence was  at  an  end.  The  battle  took  place 
January  8,  1815,  but  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  terms  agreed  upon 
said  not  one  word  about  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen,  but  the  question  had 
been  practically  settled  by  the  naval  suc- 
cesses of  the  United  States;  and  so  great 
were  the  rejoicings  on  the  return  of  peace 
that  even  this  astounding  omission  seem- 
ed of  secondary  importance. 

The  verdict  of  posterity  upon  the  war 
of  1812  may  be  said  to  be  this :  that  there 
was  ample  ground  for  it,  and  that  it  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  Revolution;  and 
yet  that  it  was  the  immediate  product  of 
s.  few  ambitious  men,  whose  aims  and 
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|)rin(;ip]es  were  not  really  so  high  as  were 
those  of  many  who  o])pos(;d  the  war.  The 
outrageous  im))ressment  of  American  sea- 
VL\i\\\  touched  a  point  of  national  pride,  and 
justly;  while  th(i  United  States  submitted 
to  this  it  c(;rtainly  could  not  Ix;  called  an 
ind(^l)endent  nation;  and  the  al)use  was 
})ractically  ended  by  the  war,  even  though 
the  treaty  of  i)eace  was  silent.  On  the 
other  side,  the  dread  entertained  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  Federalists  was  perfectly  legit- 
imate; and  this,  too,  time  has  confirmed. 
But  this  peril  was  really  far  less  pressing 
than  the  other:  the  United  States  needed 
more  to  be  liberated  from  the  domineer- 
ing attitude  of  England  than  from  the  re- 
moter tyranny  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  reckon  with  Eng- 
land first.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Fed- 
eralists did  their  duty  in  action ;  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  furnished 
during  those  three  years  more  soldiers 
than  any  other;  and  the  New  England 
States,  w^hich  opposed  the  war,  sent  more 
men  into  the  field  than  the  Southern 
States,  which  brought  on  the  contest.  Un- 
fortunately the  world  remembers  w^ords 
better  than  actions — litera  scripta  manet 
— and  the  few  questionable  phrases  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  are  now  better  re- 
membered than  the  14,000  men  which 
Massachusetts  raised  in  1814,  or  the  two 
millions  of  dollars  she  paid  for  bounties. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Madison's  administra- 
tion was  a  career  of  peace.  Louisiana 
had  long  since  (April  30,  1812)  become  a 
State  of  the  Union,  and  Indiana  was  also 
admitted  (December  11,  1816).  It  was  for 
the  first  time  provided  that  organized  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  should  send 
delegates  to  Congress.  An  act  was  passed, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  of 
South  Carolina,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment, in  installments  of  $10,000,000  an- 
nually, of  the  national  debt  of  one  hun- 
dred and  t^venty  millions.  Taxes  were 
reduced,  the  tariff  was  slightly  increased, 
and  in  April,  1816,  a  national  bank  w^as 
chartered  for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 
Here,  as  in  some  other  matters,  at  least 
one  of  the  parties  proved  to  have  changed 
ground,  and  the  Democratic  Republican 
newspapers  began  eagerly  to  reprint  Ham- 
ilton's arguments  for  a  bank — arguments 
which  they  had  formerly  denounced  and 
derided.  To  the  Federalists  the  passage 
of  the  bank  act  was  a  complete  triumph, 
and  while  their  own  party  disappeared, 
they  could  feel  that  some  of  its  principles 
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survived.  A  national  bank  was  their  pol- 
icy, not  that  of  J^^erson;  and  Jefferson 
and  Madison  had,  moreover,  lived  to  take 
up  those  theories  -  f  a  strong*  national  gov- 
ernment which  they  had  formerly  called 
monarchical  and  despotic.  The  Federal- 
ists had  indeed  come  quite  as  near  to  em- 
bracing the  extreme  State-rights  doctrines 
which  these  their  opponents  had  laid 
down;  but  the  laws  of  physical  perspec- 
tive seem  to  be  reversed  in  moral  perspec- 
tive, so  that  our  own  change  of  position 
seems  to  us  insignificant,  while  precisely 
the  same  movements  taking  place  on  the 
other  side  become  conspicuous  and  im- 


portant. Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Madison's 
administration  closed  in  peace,  partly  the 
peace  of  good-nature,  partly  of  fatigue. 
The  usual  nominations  were  made  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Congressional  caucuses, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  voting  it  was  al- 
most all  one  way.  The  only  States  choos- 
ing Federalist  electors  were  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Delaware.  James  Mon- 
roe— Josiah  Quincy's  "James  the  Second" 
— had  183  electoral  votes,  against  34  for 
R^f  us  King,  and  four  years  more  of  milder 
and  milder  Jeffersonianism  were  secured. 
The  era  of  bitterness  had  passed,  and  the 
"era  of  good  feeling"  was  close  at  hand. 
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IT  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that 
we  have  become  accustomed,  in  this 
country,  to  hear  frequently  used  the  terms 
"sanitary  science"  and  "sanitary  engi- 
neering." Although  many  important 
public  works  which  may  be  classed  as  be- 
longing to  sanitary  engineering  have  been 
executed  from  time  to  time  in  almost  all 
civilized  countries  during  the  last  half- 
century,  yet  a  dozen  years  ago  there  was 
not  an  engineer  in  this  country  who  could 
have  been  called,  either  from  his  practice 
or  acquirements,  a  sanitary  engineer.  The 
construction  of  water-works  and  sewers 
under  the  care  of  civil  engineers  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  period,  but  their  true 
relations  to  public  health,  arising  from 
the  rapid  advances  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
fluences which  promote  health  or  prevent 
disease,  and  in  connection  also  with  the 
specific  causes  of  many  of  the  most  preva- 
lent diseases,  have  been  only  recently  ap- 
preciated. These  primary  engineering 
works  have  been  found,  moreover,  to  con- 
stitute only  j)arts  of  a  sanitary  system,  of 
which  other  parts  are  equally  essential 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  truths  and 
principles  which  modern  science  has  re- 
vealed. It  is,  in  fact,  only  through  mod- 
ern investigations  and  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  hygienic  science  that  a  prop- 
er knowledge  of  the  details  of  construc- 
tion of  nearly  all  sanitary  works  has  been 
supplied,  and  that  many  of  these  works 
have  risen  from  insignificant  to  primary 
importance.  The  rapid  growth  of  cities 
and  towns  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  through  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  and  the  increase  of  com- 


merce and  manufactures,  has  doubtless 
had  an  important  influence  in  promoting 
investigations,  because  the  necessity  for 
sanitary  safeguards  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  density  of  a  population. 

Active  public  interest  in  all  these  im- 
portant matters  received  its  first  impulse 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  the  British  army  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  The  Sanitary  Commission  of 
our  own  army  during  the  late  war  gave 
the  first  real  impetus  to  sanitary  science 
in  this  country — a  movement  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
"boards  of  health"  in  various  cities,  and 
which  still  goes  on  increasing  and  accu- 
mulating. Tlie  School  of  Mines  of  Co- 
lumbia College  was  the  first  institution  of 
learning  in  this  country  to  introduce  into 
its  curriculum  the  study  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering as  a  special  branch  of  instruction, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  trustees  have 
had  under  consideration  the  establishment 
of  a  degree  of  Sanitary  Engineer,  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  shall  have  pur- 
sued satisfactorily  a  prescribed  course  of 
study.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  mod- 
ern engineering  is  toward  specialties  in 
professional  practice,  and  the  growings 
need  of  men  who  will  devote  their  lives 
to  this  special  branch  is  becoming  daily 
more  evident.  It  is  a  profession  in  its 
very  infancy.  Even  the  literature  of  the 
subject  consists  of  publications  on  special 
subjects,  scattered  essays,  magazine  arti- 
cles, and  public  reports.  The  only  author 
of  x^rominence  who  has  published  a  com- 
plete work  entitled  Sanitary  EngineeiHng 
fails  to  notice,  even  by  a  passing  remark, 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  which. 
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slioiild  b(^  incliuU'd  in  a  (•oinplctccoiirsc  of 
study,  Jiiul  whicli  l)('l()n«r  essentially  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  sanitary  cnf^ineors 
])r()fcssi<)n.  It  may  l)c  said,  also,  that  in 
rc^'-ard  to  sonic  of  these  siihjccts.  such  as 
N'cntilatiou  and  house  draina'.'-e,  theni  has 
hem  M  natural  disposition  on  the  part  of 
evei-y  liouseholdertorej^ard  t  heniasc()rnin<^ 
within  the  scope  of  liis  own  kn()vvl(Kl<:^e, 
and  of  architects  to  treat  them  as  subordi- 
nate features  of  desi<,nis  which  will  in 
some  way  adjust  themselves  without  spe- 
cial care  or  study. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  it  may 
be  opportune  to  give  an  outline  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  work,  and  the  engineer- 
in.i^  ])rinciples  applicable  to  them,  which 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
profession  of  the  sanitary  engineer. 

These  works  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads: 

1.  The  water  supply  of  cities  and  towns. 

2.  Sewei*s,  and  works  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage. 

3.  House  drainage. 

4.  Surface  and  subsoil  drainage. 

5.  Street  pavements. 

6.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of 
buildings. 

Sanitary  science  may  be  said  to  be 
founded  upon  the  following  axioms: 

1.  That  the  normal  condition  of  life  is 
a  condition  of  health. 

2.  That  the  most  prevalent  diseases  arise 
primarily  from  influences  or  causes  exter- 
nal to  each  individual  life  or  system. 

3.  That  the  external  conditions  under 
which  men  live,  as  far  as  they  affect 
health,  are  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
control  of  individuals'  or  of  organized 
communities. 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  assumed  that  health 
is  subject  to  law  :  not  that  the  laws  of 
health  or  the  causes  of  disease  are  so  thor- 
oughly understood  as  to  render  this  an 
exact  science,  ready  for  application  to  ev- 
ery particular  case  or  circumstance,  but 
that  ill  health  and  physical  as  well  as 
mental  depression,  in  many  of  their  worst 
forms,  have  their  specific  causes,  and  that 
enough  is  now  known  of  these  causes 
through  modern  investigations  to  w^ar- 
rant  special  public  and  private  measures 
for  counteracting  or  preventing  them. 

Nearly  all  of  the  most  important  works 
of  modern  sanitary  engineering  are  pro- 
vided on  the  general  principle  that  pure 
air  and  pure  water  are  the  main  elements 
essential  to  health.     If  to  these  we  add 


warmth  and  proper  food,  it  is  difficult  to 
namc^  other  conditions  that  are  not  de- 
l)endent  on  habits  or  customs  of  life  which 
ar(^  exclusively  under  individual  control. 

Few  engineering  |)robhtms  require  more 
judgiiKMit  and  skill  than  the  sup{)ly  of  wa- 
ter to  a  growing  city.  This  problem  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  a  civil-engineer- 
ing question,  or  as  belonging  to  the  hy- 
draulic engineer;  but  as  the  Avhole  object 
is  a  sanitary  one — the  supply  of  pure  wa- 
ter for  domestic  use,  and  the  removal  of 
the  refuse;  from  houses  and  streets — it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  sanita- 
ry necessities  of  modern  times. 

In  seeking  a  source  of  supply  the  en- 
gineer is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  tw^o 
requirements— that  the  water  shall  be  pure, 
and  that  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  supply. 
It  is  the  first  of  these  requirements  that 
concerns  the  engineer  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view.  All  the  other  questions 
that  arise — as  to  the  probable  daily  quanti- 
ty of  water  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
an  ever-increasing  population,  the  magni- 
tude of  reservoirs  and  conduits,  and  of  the 
distributing  reservoirs  and  pipes,  the  filter- 
ing beds  or  galleries,  the  available  quanti- 
ty of  water  afforded  by  the  streams  from 
which  the  supply  is  sought,  the  selection 
of  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  conduits,  cost,  etc. — are 
those  which  concern  mechanical  science 
and  economy,  it  being  understood,  of 
course,  that  a  defective  supply  of  water 
may  be  followed  by  calamities  of  the  most 
disastrous  character,  affecting  both  health 
and  property. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  common 
system  of  sanitary  w^orks  begin  where  the 
question  of  water  supply  ends,  viz.,  in  the 
plans  and  arrangement  of  sew^ers,  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  and  the  connection  of 
the  sewers  with  house  and  surface  drain- 
age. The  project  for  these  important 
works  can  only  be  perfected  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  meteorological,  geologic- 
al and  topographical  features  of  the  site, 
the  necessity  for  surface  and  subsoil  drain- 
age, the  prospective  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  sanitary  questions  connected 
with  the  outfalls  of  the  sewers,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  or  its  removal  to 
a  safe  distance.  Some  of  these  questions 
often  present  obstacles  which  can  only  be 
surmounted  with  great  difficulty  and  at 
much  expense. 

As  the  rural  population  of  a  country 
increases,  the  pollution  of  streams  by  sew- 
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age  outfalls  becomes  an  evil  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  legislative  enactments  are  oft- 
en demanded  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
their  purity:  and  inland  towns  in  this 
country  are  already  embarrassed  by  the 
perplexing  question  which  has  for  a  long 
time  agitated  the  public  in  older  coun- 
tries— ''What  shall  we  do  with  the  sew- 
age?" 

One  of  the  latest  pamphlets  on  this 
subject  comes,  not  from  the  prolific  field 
of  agitation  in  England,  but  from  one 
of  the  chief  sanitary  summer  resorts  of 
our  own  country.  It  is  dated  December 
2Q,  1882,  and  is  entitled  "The  Sewage 
Question  in  Saratoga."  This  ably  writ- 
ten and  convincing  paper  points  out  the 
imminent  dangei^  to  which  all  summer 
visitors  to  Saratoga  must  be  exposed  until 
the  measures  of  relief  suggested  by  the 
commissioners  shall  have  been  carried 
out.  It  presents  a  fair  example,  also,  of 
the  obstacles  which  the  sanitary  engineer 
in  these  days  must  encounter  from  the 
apathy  of  legislators  and  the  prevailing 
ignorance,  even  in  intelligent  communi- 
ties, regarding  matters  so  vital  to  public 
health  and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  always  a  simi^le  matter  to  ad- 
just the  sizes  and  grades  or  slopes  of  a  sys- 
tem of  sewers  in  sucli  a  manner  that  the 
sewage  of  large  districts  shall  be  quickly 
conveyed  to  the  outfalls,  that  the  various 
branches  shall  be  self-cleansing,  properlj- 
ventilated,  and  shall  otherwise  be  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
built.  Failures  in  these  respects  have  been 
quite  as  common  as  successes.  A  vast 
amount  of  study  is  required  in  all  cases, 
while  the  results  must  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  thorough  preparation 
which  the  engineer  brings  to  his  work  in 
the  form  of  acquired  knowledge  relating 
to  the  subject — a  subject  which  has  its  own 
specific  problems  connected  with  materi- 
als, foundations,  processes  of  construction, 
maintenance,  and  care.  Here,  again,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  hydraulics  is  es- 
sential to  enable  the  engineer  to  adjust 
the  forms  and  dimensions  of  sewers  to  the 
practical  declivities  of  the  site  and  the 
probable  quantities  of  flow  through  each 
main  or  branch.  The  difficulties  are  oft- 
en increased  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  seldom  that  the  growth  of  a  city  or 
town  for  a  long  period  can  be  correctly 
anticipated,  and  the  newer  systems  of  sew- 
ei^  can  only  be  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
older.     Sooner  or  later  intercepting  sew- 


ers may  have  to  be  constructed,  new  out- 
falls created  or  selected,  and  perhaps  with 
these  new  outfalls  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  by 
some  means  other  than  allowing  it  to  flow 
in  its  primitive  condition  into  the  adja- 
cent streams. 

In  the  near  future  two  classes  of  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  present  themselves  in 
this  country  for  which  there  are  few  pre- 
cedents— the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  in- 
land towns  where  it  is  not  permitted  to 
discharge  it  directly  into  the  country 
streams,  and  the  question  of  water  supply 
and  sewerage  of  the  sanitary  resorts  along 
the  sandy  shores  of  some  parts  of  our 
coast. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  there  are  towns 
that  are  alread}^  denied  the  privilege  of 
sewers  for  want  of  proper  means  for  its 
disposal.  The  smaller  villages  along  the 
margins  of  streams  protest,  very  properly, 
against  the  pollution  of  the  streams ;  while 
other  means  of  disposal,  such  as  are  prac- 
ticed in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
have  not  been  introduced  here.  The  ne- 
cessities which  have  driven  cities  and  towns 
in  older  countries  to  devise  and  employ 
special  methods  for  the  disposal  of  sewage 
are,  however,  already  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  our  own  country.  This 
simple  question  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  as- 
sume a  degree  of  importance  here  greater 
than  has  ever  been  attached  to  it  abroad. 
Our  people  have  never  been  accustomed, 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  lakes  and  flowing  streams, 
and  the  greater  intelligence  of  the  rural 
X^opulatiou,  to  the  grosser  forms  of  filth 
which  are  often  tolerated  in  countries 
where  dense  populations  and  lower  con- 
ditions of  the  laboring  classes  have  ren- 
dered the  introduction  of  sewage  farms 
and  sewage  experiments  only  compara- 
tively slight  transitions  from  one  evil  to 
another.  Although  not  an  agreeable  sub- 
ject for  public  discussion,  it  must  be  met, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sanitary  en- 
gineers of  this  country  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  of  the  Old  World  in 
solving  a  question  so  important  to  all 
classes. 

From  all  we  can  see  now,  many  of  our 
inland  cities  and  towns  must  submit  to 
the  idea,  as  well  as  become  accustomed  to 
the  existence,  of  a  sewage  farm.  Until 
some  fortunate  chemist  or  inventive  en- 
gineer shall  have  furnished  the  clew  to  a 
better  solution  of  the  matter,  the  sewage 
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farm  as  now  practiced  in  a  score  of  towns 
in  England,  and  forsoiiic  of  tlio  Conl  incnt- 
al  citios,  suenis  to  bo  tlie  only  resource. 
Tlie  (litliculties  in  the  way  of  a  common 
ai)])li('ation  of  this,  the  only  rcuK^ly  which 
lias  reached  any  real  dej^'^reci  of  success,  are 
known  to  Ix;  jifreat.  The  broad  ii'ri^^nition 
of  land  by  dihited  sewaj^'c,  to  b(^  successful, 
recjuires  more  hind  de\n)ted  to  the  purpose 
than  can  ordinarily  be  found  available 
without  carryint^  the  sewaj^e  to  lon^^  dis- 
tances beyond  city  and  town  limits.  The 
intermittent  downward  filtration  tlirouf^h 
an  underdrained  ])or()us  soil  nnjuires  tbe 
least  land,  and  the  broad  irrigation  the 
most.  For  either,  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics of  soil  are  required,  which  are 
not  always  to  be  found  properly  situated. 
Numerous  chemical  processes  have  been 
tried  at  g-reat  expense — the  sewage  being 
precipitated  in  large  tanks,  and  the  light- 
er liquid  portions  being  allowed  to  run  off 
— but  with  only  partial  success. 

Although  the  subject  is  a  discouraging 
one  in  some  respects,  one  of  these  modes 
of  treatment  is  the  only  resort  at  present 
in  many  cases ;  and  as  interior  towns  in- 
crease in  size,  while  the  rural  populations 
become  more  dense,  the  sewage  question, 
as  it  is  called,  must  sooner  or  later  de- 
mand all  the  resources  of  the  most  skillful 
engineer. 

Under  no  circumstances,  perhaps,  is 
there  more  cause  for  anxiety,  even  now, 
than  in  connection  with  some  of  our  great 
summer  resorts,  especially  those  along  the 
sea-shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  places  that  the 
throngs  of  people  who  visit  them  have 
no  proprietary  interest  in  them  whatever ; 
and  there  is  no  municipal  organization  to 
originate  and  construct  ordinary  sanitary 
works  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  these  places.  Moreover,  wa- 
tering-place sites  along  the  sea-shore  are 
not  usually  the  most  favorable  for  either 
the  introduction  of  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  or  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage. 
As  the  population  of  the  interior  increases, 
greater  crowds  flock  to  the  sea-shore  for 
summer  recreation.  Hotels  and  summer 
boarding-houses  must  be  multiplied  for 
their  reception,  until  the  sea-side  water- 
ing-place becomes  a  small  town  or  city — 
a  health  resort  without  a  sufficient  water 
supply,  without  sewers,  and  without  prop- 
er drainage. 

Wherever  crowds  are  collected  together 
under  such  circumstances,  whether  they 


consist  of  soldiers  in  barracks,  patients  in 
bospitals,  or  })()arders  at  hotels,  all  experi- 
ence; goes  to  show  that  extraordinary  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  poisons  aris- 
ing from  such  close  personal  contact  of 
gn^at  numb(;rs  from  producing  their  worst 
eife(;ts.  The  })rocess  of  escape  and  remov- 
al of  the  attnns  of  living  bodi(;s  which  con- 
stitutes a  state  of  continued  iiealtii  requires 
the  complete  separation  and  removal  of 
all  matter  once  rejected  by  the  living  sys- 
tem, which  otherwise  becomes  a  source  of 
more  or  less  active  poison.  Wild  animals 
that  live  in  flocks  and  herds  escape  such 
ill  effects  by  constant  roaming  or  migra- 
tion, while  it  is  well  known  that  some  of 
our  most  valuable  domestic  animals  are 
often  decimated  by  peculiar  diseases,  near- 
ly always  due,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
to  confinement  or  overcrowding.  Hu- 
man beings  crowded  together  can  expect 
exemption  from  this  law  only  through 
the  exercise  of  their  higher  intelligence 
in  protecting  themselves  against  the  es- 
pecial causes  of  disease  which  crowding 
entails. 

After  the  Crimean  war  the  British  army 
posts  were  everywhere  placed  under  the 
same  strict  hygienic  supervision  and  dis- 
cipline that  proved  so  efficacious  in  the 
Crimea  after  the  Sanitary  Commission  was 
formed.  The  statistical  results  for  two 
periods  of  six  years  each,  before  and  after 
that  war,  will  serve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  what  has  been  stated. 

These  statistics  give  the  number  of 
deaths  each  year,  per  thousand,  before 
and  after  the  sanitary  reforms  were  intro- 
duced. 

Death-rate  before  and  after  Sanitary  Reforms 

WERE    introduced    AT    CERTAIN    PLACES. 


Before. 

After. 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

22  per  1000 
18    "    1000 
27    "    1000 
35    "    1000 
20    "    1000 
128    "    1000 
74    "    1000 

9  per  1000 
14    "    1000 

9  "  1000 
11  "  1000 
10  "  1000 
17  "  1000 
27    "    1000 

Ionian  Islands .  .  . 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Jamaica 

Cevlon 

The  sewers  of  a  city  or  town  are  usual- 
ly designed  to  carry  away  a  considerable 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  surface  drain- 
age. One  of  the  most  perplexing  ques- 
tions which  the  engineer  has  to  decide, 
perhaps,  is  how  far  or  to  what  extent  the 
sewers  shall  thus  act  to  drain  the  surface. 
Whether  any  part  of  the  surface  water 
may  be  carried  off  by  surface  drains,  and 
how  much  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  and 
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cleanse  the  sewers,  or  whether  special  un- 
der-ground drains  shalj  be  constructed  sep- 
arate from  the  sewers  for  the  surface  wa- 
ter, are  questions  w^  ich  can  only  be  de- 
termined from  a  mass  of  data  relating*  to 
the  topography  of  the  site,  the  compact- 
ness with  which  this  site  is  likely  to  be 
covered  with  buildings,  and  the  sanitary 
considerations  connected  with  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  water  thus  drained 
ofP,  which  in  large  cities  is  scarcely  less 
injurious,  if  allowed  to  enter  adjacent 
streams,  than  the  sewage  itself.  Ques- 
tions of  cost  on  the  one  hand,  if  sewers 
are  built  large  enough  to  carry  all  the 
surface  waters,  and  questions  of  damage 
from  the  flooding  of  cellars  and  base- 
ments in  low  districts  during  great  storms 
if  they  are  not  large  enough,  and  are  yet 
required  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  surface 
water,  all  tend  to  complicate  and  render 
difficult  problems  which  are  already  over- 
loaded to  some  extent  with  uncertainties 
which  still  embarrass  the  most  cultivated 
engineering  judgment  and  skill. 

The  main  office,  however,  or  at  least 
the  most  important  office,  whicli  sewers 
have  to  perform,  is  to  receive  and  carry 
speedily  away  the  impure  refuse  which 
originates  in  the  ordinary  course  of  do- 
mestic life  within  the  walls  of  dwellings. 
The  extremely  poisonous  nature  of  this 
refuse,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  or  near 
inhabited  places  until  putrid  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  is  the  forcible  reason 
which  requires  its  immediate  removal, 
and  it  is  for  this  object  that  sewers  are 
necessary.  This  necessity  requires  a  spe- 
cial system  of  pipes  and  drains  connect- 
ing the  interior  of  dwellings  with  the  sew- 
ers. This  system,  a  part  of  which,  under 
the  general  name  of  plumbing,  forms  a 
portion  of  the  interior  architectural  ar- 
rangements of  dwellings,  and  another 
part,  the  exterior  drains  reaching  to  the 
sewers,  is  known  by  the  general  designa- 
tion, "  house  drainage." 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  this  very 
general  review  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  sanitary  engineer's  art  or  profession 
any  detailed  description  of  the  proper 
methods  or  principles  relating  to  house 
drainage  can  be  given. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  custom, 
luxury,  and  fashion,  as  affecting  the  in- 
terior arrangements  of  dwellings,  have 
gradually  converted  house  drainage  into 
a  source  of  danger  which  does  not  proper- 
ly belong  to  it  as  a  hygienic  element  in  a 


sanitary  system.  Before  the  art  of  con- 
struction of  the  purely  mechanical  ar- 
rangements which  belong  to  house  drain- 
age was  brought  to  its  present  state  of  ex- 
cellence, and,  indeed,  before  the  insidious 
dangers  connected  with  it  were  discover- 
ed or  understood,  the  fashion  of  placing 
the  openings  through  which  house  refuse 
is  discharged  into  the  sewers  within  the 
very  innermost  recesses  and  most  imper- 
fectly ventilated  parts  of  dwellings  was 
introduced  as  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
so-called  luxury.  When  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  began  to  be  felt, remedies, 
in  the  form  of  traps  and  plumbing  devices 
were  multiplied,  until  finally,  after  the  in- 
ventions of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
problem  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 
While  it  is  true  that  through  the  progress 
of  the  mechanic  arts  and  constant  study, 
stimulated  by  sad  experiences,  there  has 
been  during  the  last  few  years  a  decided 
amelioration  of  evils  which  for  a  long 
time  numbered  victims  by  thousands,  yet 
no  system  of  construction  or  patent  de- 
vices which  has  been  or  probably  will  be 
introduced  can  be  pronounced  perfectly 
and  permanently  safe,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
sent custom  continues  of  placing  plumbing 
conveniences  within  the  walls  of  living, 
and,  above  all,  of  sleeping,  rooms.  Pipes 
will  decay,  traps  will  become  unsealed, 
the  water  supply  will  occasionally  be  in- 
termitted or  suspended,  drains  will  become 
foul,  or  leak.  And  when  we  consider  the 
impracticability  of  a  constant  supervision, 
especially  in  rented  or  tenement  houses, 
by  competent  persons,  and  the  cost  of  such 
supervision,  so  reluctantly  borne  even  in 
case  of  the  most  flagrant  defects— defects 
which  usually  announce  themselves  by 
the  outbreak  of  disease,  and  perhaps  by 
deaths  —  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  system,  as  it  is  now  generally  prac- 
ticed, should  be  abandoned. 

It  is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  change 
at  once  the  house  drainage  of  dwellings 
already  built  and  occupied.  In  most  cases 
the  cost  of  so  doing  would  be  too  great  for 
the  ordinary  tenant  or  householder  to 
bear ;  and  it  is  well  to  introduce  more  per- 
fect traps,  and  every  precaution  which  can 
be  devised  to  render  more  efficient,  without 
great  expense,  existing  constructions  and 
arrangements;  but  wherever  proprietors 
are  willing  to  undergo  the  expense,  and 
above  all  in  new  designs,  it  appears  little 
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less  than  iiiliuinaii  for  an')iilects ami  build- 
ers to  adliere  to  a  system  which  exposes  all 
— especially  women  and  children,  who  are 
most  confined  indoors— to  the  deadly  and 
insidious  contaminations  of  the  air  of 
dwellings  which  arise  from  the  numerous 
fixtures  which  have  direct  connections 
with  sewers.  It  is.  moreover,  not  always 
the  sewer  grases  that  do  the  most  harm, 
but  the  poisons  which  are  generated  in  the 
plumbing  pipes  and  house  drains  them- 
selves, and  which  arise  from  the  very  use 
of  the  conveniences  in  the  fi.rst  instance. 
There  is  a  remedy  so  simple,  especially  in  all 
new  designs,  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  it  has  not  already  become  universal, 
viz..  to  confine  the  closets,  bath-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  all  other  so-called  conven- 
iences within  an  annex,  or  within  imper- 
Tious  walls  at  the  rear  of  dwellings,  reach- 
ing from  the  cellar  to  the  roof. 

Such  inclosed  space  may  be  warmed  and 
ventilated  more  thoroughly  and  easily 
than  any  other  part  of  a  dwelling.  Any 
leakage  would  not  affect  the  air  of  the 
dwelling,  while  the  total  cost  of  the  plumb- 
ing would  be  greatly  reduced. 

This  system  has  frequently  been  sug- 
gested dui-ing  the  last  few  years,  and  its 
great  advantages  were  forcibly  presented 
recently  by  Eh*.  Hamilton,  of  this  city. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
practice  is  increasing  on  the  part  : :'  "    :    ' 
who  control  the   building  of  th- 
houses,  of  discarding  many  of  thr     .      . 
ingconveniences  which  have  been  - 
in  vogue,  and  of  being  satisfied  with  _  — 
dangerous  and  more  simple,  although  per- 
haps less  luxurious,  arrangements. 

The  reform  will  be  complete  only  when 
the  plumbing  is  confined  ^thin  walls 
which  separate  it  completely  from  the  or- 
dinary living-rooms. 

Of  all  the  dangers  to  health  which  may 
surround  human  habitations  there  is  none 
which  more  insidiously  undermines  health 
than  a  saturated  surface  or  sub  soil.  In  the 
country,  healthy  districts  are  marked  by 
porous  soil  of  sand  or  gravel :  on  the  other 
hand,  malarious  regions  are  conspicuous 
by  the  prevalence  of  undrainable  or  un- 
drained  retentive  surfaces. 

Any  level,  undrained  surface  is  known 
T)y  experience  to  be  unhealthy,  but  the  con- 
oentration  of  unsanitary  influences  arising 
from  want  of  drainage  is  apt  to  be  found 
where  the  surface  or  subsoil  receives  the 
fermentable  refuse  of  a  crowded  popula- 
tion. 


In  most  of  our  great  capitals  and  pro- 
vincial cities  the  original  topographical  fea- 
tures are  entirely  changed  by  the  grading 
of  streets  and  the  preparation  of  building 
sites.  But  little  thought  has  been  given 
heretofore  to  the  effect  which  such  changes 
may  have  upon  this  all-important  question 
of  drainage.  Sewers  may  be  constructed 
with  the  double  object  of  carrying  away 
the  refuse  from  dwellings  and  also  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  roofs  and  streets:  but 
un paved  streets,  back  yards,  and  vacant 
lots  often  retain  the  surface  water  until  it 
Ls  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
carried  away  by  dry  air  currents.  Mud- 
dy, un  paved  streets  may  be  set  down  at 
once  as  sources  of  disease.  The  greatest 
evils,  however,  often  occur  from  subsoil 
accumulations  of  this  surface  water.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  mere  theory,  but  of  most 
unfortunate  experience,  that  localities 
where  subsoil  stagnant  water  is  found,  in 
populous  districts,  almost  invariably  sup- 
ply to  the  practicing  physician  the  great- 
est number  of  patients.  The  city  of  New 
York  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The  origi- 
nal water-courses  here  have  been  entirely 
obliterated,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  primi- 
tive toi>ogTaphy  remaining.  Subterranean 
basins  are  thus  formed  by  the  net-work  of 
d:>--  — hich  have  been  thrown  across  the 
1  -  :  the  natural  drainage  for  the 
:  7  .  _  :igs.  and  whatever  water  perco- 

—  ;2'h  the  surface  finds  in  many 

^Tnent  beneath.  It 
^  -  sabsoil  water,  aft- 

:  acting  as  a  It  _  _  nt  of  a  surface, 
-lied  to  a  grea;-^  - -^  xr^.-  extent  with  or- 
ganic refuse,  is  scarcely  less  foul  than 
-re  itself.  Above  these  subterranean 
_:ulations  of  foul  water  the  ground 
ings  to  the  surface  those  poisonous 
-_„„:Laons  which  are  invariably  the  re- 
sult of  the  putrid  decompc«ition  of  ani- 
mal matter. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been,  observed  that 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  level  of  this 
subsoil  water,  periodically,  gives  rise  to  pe- 
culiar diseases,  so  wide-spread  as  to  become 
almost  epidemic.  The  falling  of  the  wa- 
ter-level draws  into  the  pores  of  the  soil 
large  volumes  of  air.  which  is  again  ex- 
pelled by  a  rising  leveL  after  heat  and 
moisture  have  produced  their  effects  in 
saturating  the  ground  air  with  poisons. 
Neither  the  chemist  nor  the  microscopist 
has  yet  been  able  to  determine  the  nature 
or  composition  of  these  poisonous  emana- 
tions.  The  opening  ■  :■:  un  ventilated  drains, 
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the  untrapping  of  gullies,  the  breaking  up 
of  streets,  or  excavations  for  a  line  of  rail- 
road often  produce  siictden  evolutions  of 
these  unknown  substances  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  cause  marked  local  disturbances 
of  the  public  health. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  field  of 
work  for  the  sanitary  engineer— in  grow- 
ing cities  to  provide  in  advance  for  the 
too-often  neglected  sub-drainage  of  new 
districts  before  the  filling  and  excavations 
for  streets  and  buildings  shall  have  ren- 
dei^d  such  drainage  impracticable,  and  in 
older  or  built -u^d  districts  to  reduce  by 
surface  drainage  as  far  as  possible  the  per- 
colation into  the  soil  of  the  surface  water. 

Closely  allied  to  drainage,  another  im- 
portant sanitary  question  claims  attention 
— the  pavement  and  cai^  of  streets.  It  is 
only  quite  recently  that  the  sanitary  as- 
pects of  this  question  have  forced  them- 
selves on  public  attention.  Dirty  streets 
have  been  looked  upon  as  an  annoyance. 
as  obstructing  travel,  as  altogether  too 
untidy  for  a  respectable  population:  but 
the  effect  upon  public  health  of  the  pecul- 
iar refuse  which  accumulates  in  streets, 
when  decomposition  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter which  it  contains  takes  place,  has  only 
recently  become  fully  appreciated.  Of  all 
organic  refuse,  that  which  accumulates  in 
the  streets  of  a  crowded  city  is  perhaps  the 
most  complex  in  the  elements  which  com- 
pose it.  There  is  no  name  for  it,  but  its 
soluble  constituents  are  known  to  pene- 
trate the  soil:  and  where  these  are  not 
immediately  drained  off.  the  ground  air 
becomes  offensive  and  unhealthy.  This 
gaseous  form  of  matter  penetrates  into 
basements  and  cellars,  and  finds  its  way 
even  through  solid  walls  into  the  interior 
of  dwellings.  Thus  not  only  on  the  sur- 
faces of  streets,  where  the  grosser  forms 
of  street  filth  meet  the  eye.  but  in  the  x^ores 
of  the  soil,  into  which  the  soluble  constit- 
uents penetrate,  these  miasms  are  gener- 
ated. 

It  is  stated  by  Huxley  that  a  healthy 
man  gives  off  through  the  skin,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor 
which  accompanies  respiration  and  trans- 
piration. 300  grains  of  solid  matter  in  24 
hours.  This  solid  matter  exuded  from  the 
skin,  in  a  form  imperceptible  through  the 
senses,  makes  a  large  aggregate  of  animal 
refuse  in  a  crowded  city.  Making  a  suit- 
able allowance  for  minors,  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  for  33  persons  in  24  hours,  a 
city  of  one  million  inhabitants  would  thus 


furnish,  imperceptibly,  to  the  air,  or  to  be 
absorbed  by  clothing,  nearly  5500  tons  of 
such  solid  animal  matter  per  annum.  How 
much  of  this  floats  for  a  time  in  the  atmos- 
phere until  it  falls  to  the  ground  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  with  other  excretions  of 
animals,  and  the  dust  from  attrition  and 
abrasion  in  the  streets,  there  is  gradually 
accumulated  at  the  surface  this  mixture, 
which  can  only  be  called  street  refuse. 
The  character  of  the  pavements  has  much 
to  do  with  the  prompt  disposal  or  the  in- 
definite retention  of  this  dirt  along  the 
street  surfaces.  Irregular,  broken,  or  bad- 
ly paved  sidewalks  and  streets— all  circum- 
stances, in  fact,  which  tend  to  delay  the 
removal  of  this  street  filth,  or  to  make  its 
complete  removal  difficult  —  increase  its- 
unhealthy  effects  and  infiuences. 

The  true  remedy — smooth,  impervious 
streets  of  asphalt  or  its  equivalent,  some- 
thing that  will  enable  the  rain-fall  to  do 
its  full  share  of  cleansing  the  surface, 
leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  dirt  to  be 
removed  by  mechanical  means — is  one  of 
the  blessings  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future 
of  sanitary  engineering  in  some  of  our 
large  cities.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  in 
the  public  works  of  a  gi'eat  city  Avhich 
tends  more  than  any  other  to  produce 
good  order,  decorum,  cleanly  habits,  self- 
respect  in  all  classes,  and  freedom  from 
some  of  the  worst  vices  in  the  lower  class- 
es, it  is  well-constructed,  noiseless,  imper- 
vious pavements  for  streets  and  sidewalks. 

To  what  extent  the  ceaseless  noise  of 
heavy  vehicles  traversing  the  irregular 
j)avements  of  a  crowded  city  may  produce 
nervous  diseases  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  say  :  but  this  everlasting  din  is  certain- 
ly not  conducive  to  calmness  and  content- 
ment of  life. 

The  warming  and  ventilation  of  build- 
ings constitutes  another  subject  for  con- 
sideration and  study,  the  importance  of 
which  is  hardly  yet  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated, while  the  relation  which  the  warm- 
ing of  buildings  bears  to  a  healthful  sup- 
ply of  au'  is  i^erhaps  still  less  understood 
by  the  great  mass  of  people  who  are  most 
interested. 

Under  circumstances  where  cheap  fuel 
and  primitive  modes  of  living  permit  of 
the  employment  of  large  open  fire-places 
for  warming  purposes,  a  degree  of  venti- 
lation sufficient  in  most  cases  is  secured; 
but  as  fuel  becomes  costly  the  open  fire- 
place must  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
close  stove,  the  hot-air  furnace,  or  steam 
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or  hot-water  apparatus  must  bo>  substitu- 
ted. Economy  and  licaltli  an^  tlicn  in  one 
sense  direelly  opposed.  J^'amilies  will 
crowd  tojjfether  in  close  rooms  lieat(5d  by  a 
stove,  with  ev^ery  inlet  and  outlet  of  air 
carefully  closed,  satisiied  with  temporary 
physical  comfort,  because  it  is  ])rocured  at 
the  h^ist  possil)le  expense.  It  is  dilHcult 
sometimes  to  i)ei'suade  men  of  more  than 
usual  intellif^ence  that  less  heat  and  more 
pure  air  will  give  greater  vigor,  and  in 
the  long-run  more  physical  enjoyment. 
Even  the  breaking  out  of  some  disease 
generated  by  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  due  to 
the  excessive  closeness  of  rooms,  is  gener- 
ally attributed  to  causes  beyond  ordinary 
human  control. 

Where  a  number  of  apartments  or  a 
whole  dwelling-house  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  rooms  is  to  be  heated,  the  economy 
of  the  close  stove  disappears,  on  account  of 
the  additional  care,  attendance,  and  waste 
involved.  The  hot-air  furnace  is  then 
brought  into  requisition,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant discomforts,  its  irregular  and  to 
some  extent  uncontrollable  heat,  and  its 
insufficient  ventilation.  As  it  is  simply 
an  incased  stove  in  a  chamber  outside  of 
the  apartments  to  be  heated,  but  capable 
of  supplying  currents  of  highly  heated  air 
to  all  the  rooms  of  ordinary  dwellings,  it 
is  still  comparatively  economical ;  but  the 
ventilation  afforded  is  almost  always  in- 
adequate, precarious,  and  beyond  system- 
atic control.  Nevertheless,  these  modes 
of  warming,  since  they  come  within  the 
resources  of  the  ordinary  householder, 
must  be  accepted  as  necessities,  and  it 
should  be  considered  a  study  not  unworthy 
of  the  best  talent  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  ventilation  and  a  method  of  controlling 
the  heat. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  processes  of  warming 
buildings  become  expensive  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  ventilation  at  the 
same  time  procured.  Even  one  or  two 
open  fires  in  a  house  heated  by  a  hot-air 
furnace  may  greatly  accelerate  the  removal 
and  renewal  of  air ;  but  the  additional  ex- 
pense is  in  many  cases  a  bar  to  their  in- 
troduction ;  in  others  they  are  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  useless  luxury. 

The  method  of  heating  by  steam,  or  by 
circulating  hot  water,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  much  extended  in  practice, 
is  perhaps  the  only  method  by  which  large 
buildings  may  be  satisfactorily  warmed, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  degree  of 


ventilation  placed  completely  within  the 
control  of  the  engineer  and  archit(ict.  By 
no  other  method  of  heating  can  a  single  ^ 
furnace  be  madc^  to  sui)ply  large  buildings 
or  blocks  of  buildings  so  safely,  ellici(jntly, 
and  economically ;  and  there  is  no  other 
method  which  h^nds  itself  so  readily  to 
devices  for  promoting  ventilation. 

All  arrangements,  however,  in  which 
the  heating  apparatus  supplies  the  power 
required  for  the  movements  of  air  in  the 
manner  required  for  a  sufficient  ventila- 
tion require  special  study  in  all  details, 
and  demand  more  than  ordinary  skill  and 
acquirements. 

The  problem  of  ventilation  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  ven- 
tilate thoroughly  an  ordinary  mine  un- 
der-ground than  an  extensive  block  of 
buildings,  or  even  a  single  dwelling  under 
some  circumstances.  The  most  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  the  subject  is  that  these  dif- 
ficulties are  not  generally  understood,  and 
arrangements  for  ventilation  are  apt  to  be 
designed  by  those  who  are  either  totally- 
incompetent  or  who  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  ventila- 
tion may  be  gained,  if  we  substitute  for 
air  to  be  carried  through  conduits  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  a  building  with  her- 
metically sealed  doors  and  windows,  a 
heavier  fluid — water,  for  instance.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  not  only  shall  all  the 
rooms  and  vacant  spaces  be  constantly 
filled  with  water,  but  that  in  no  place,  not 
even  in  the  angles  of  the  rooms,  or  at  the 
floor  or  ceiling,  shall  there  remain  for  any 
considerable  period  stagnant  ^vater.  All 
the  particles  must  constantly  move  from 
the  inlet  to  the  discharge.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived at  once  that  such  a  stream  or  cur- 
rent of  water  could  not  be  supplied  and 
thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  en- 
larged chambers  of  a  building  without  the 
application  of  force.  Circulating  pumps 
would  at  once  be  suggested  by  any  me- 
chanic. The  chief  difficulty  would  not  be 
that  force  proportional  to  the  mass  moved 
must  be  applied,  but  might  be  expected  in 
the  disposition  of  the  inlets  and  outlets, 
the  adjustment  of  the  areas  of  the  con- 
duits, and  their  connections  with  the 
chambers,  so  that  no  particle  of  water 
should  find  a  permanent  lodgment,  but 
that  every  place  should  be  swept  by  the 
current  without  the  possibility  of  stagna- 
tion at  any  point.  It  must  be  quite  evi- 
dent that  such  a  problem  would  perplex 
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the  most  accomplished  engineer.  If,  now, 
we  consider  the  fluid  to  be  air,  a  compressi- 
ble fluid  possessing  at  every  point  a  dens- 
ity depending  on  its  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  problem  is  not  essentially 
altered,  except  that  it  becomes,  if  possible, 
more  complicated.  Its  comjAete  solution 
in  the  manner  described  is  difficult;  and 
when  the  conditions  are  added  that  the  air 
must  be  heated  in  cold  weather,  and  that 
strong  currents  must  nowhere  be  created 
in  occupied  rooms,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  thorough  ventilation  is  extremely 
diflicult. 

Fortunately,  in  dwelling-houses,  there 
is  a  continuous  interchange  of  air  between 
the  exterior  and  the  interior  through  open- 
ings or  cracks  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  to  some  extent  through  solid  walls, 
causing  a  diffusion  of  the  deleterious  gases 
in  the  outer  air  w^hich  would  not  occur  if 
the  rooms  were  hermetically  sealed.  The 
occasional  opening  of  windows  and  doors 
facilitates  this  diffusion,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  in  dwelling-houses,  though 
often,  and  indeed  very  generally,  below 
the  standard  of  purity  which  is  desirable, 
is  nevertheless  bearable.  This  kind  of 
spontaneous  ventilP4.tion,  however,  is  so 
dependent  on  accidental  circumstances, 
even  when  accelerated  by  flues  leading  to 
the  roof,  that  for  crowded  rooms  it  is  quite 
insufficient.  The  quantity  of  air  which 
is  necessary  for  a  healthful  ventilation, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  thousand  to  eighteen 
hundred  cubic  feet  an  hour  for  each  occu- 
pant, and  it  seldom  occurs  that  the  simple 
arrangements  for  spontaneous  ventilation 
which  might  suffice  for  rooms  occupied 
by  few  persons  are  adequate  for  the  same 
rooms  when  crowded.  For  hospitals, 
asylums,  theatres,  public  schools,  and  lab- 
oratories the  quantity  of  air  required  for 
ventilation  is  usually  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple  the  above  quantities,  depending 
on  circumstances ;  and  for  such  cases  there 
must  be  artificial  appliances  provided  for 
procuring  the  flow  of  air  required. 

The  methods  of  ventilation,  including 
nearly  all  cases,  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads :  1.  Spontaneous  ventilation. 
2.  Ventilation  by  chimneys  artificially 
heated.     3.  Mechanical  Ventilation. 

The  first  method  requires  no  other  ar- 
rangements than  the  construction  of  ver- 
tical flues  in  the  walls  of  a  building  from 
the  space  to  be  ventilated  to  the  roof,  with 
proper    and   sufficient  inlets.      It   is  sup- 


posed that  the  air  which  has  been  heat- 
ed sufficiently  to  supply  the  necessary 
warmth  to  the  occupants  of  the  room 
finds  its  way  into  these  vertical  flues,  and 
there,  on  account  of  its  rarefaction  by 
heat,  forms  a  column  the  air  of  which  is 
lighter  than  the  outside  air.  A  vertical 
movement  is  thus  created  and  maintained. 
The  simplicity  of  this  arrangement  makes 
it  almost  universal  for  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  economy  of  the  ventilation  se- 
cured, such  as  it  is,  can  not  be  doubted. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  method  are, 
however,  serious.  It  is  inoperative  in 
summer,  and  at  all  times  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  exterior  air  approximates 
to  that  of  the  interior:  utter  stagnation 
of  the  interior  air  is  then  inevitable.  It 
requires  very  large  flues  both  for  the  in- 
lets and  outlets  of  air,  so  large  that  not 
one  architect  in  a  thousand  has  the  bold- 
ness to  provide  for  sufficiently  large  flues 
for  the  inflow  and  outflow,  in  the  archi- 
tectural designs  of  a  building.  The  proper 
dimensions  of  all  such  flues,  whatever  be 
the  system  of  ventilation,  are  to  be  arrived 
at  only  by  careful,  and  not  always  easy, 
calculations.  Instead  of  such  calcula- 
tions, the  merest  guess-work  is  usually 
substituted. 

The  second  system  supposes  that  the  air 
in  the  vertical  flues  is  heated  artificially 
by  open  fires,  stoves,  steam-pipes,  or  gas- 
lights at  the  base  of  the  flues.  By  this 
process  almost  any  degree  of  activity  can 
be  secured  in  the  ventilation,  provided  the 
sizes  and  dispositions  of  flues,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  inlets  and  outlets,  and  the 
areas  of  the  conduits  for  the  distribution 
of  the  air  are  properly  calculated  and  ar- 
ranged, in  connection  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  quantity  of  the  air  which  is  put 
in  motion. 

The  third  process,  ventilation  by  fans 
or  blowers,  requires,  in  addition  to  all 
these  calculations  and  arrangements,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
mechanical  apparatus  employed,  in  order 
that  its  magnitude  and  the  power  required 
shall  be  proportional  to  the  work  to  be 
done. 

It  should  be  a  fundamental  axiom  in 
all  designs  for  buildings  that  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation  should  he  subordi- 
nate to  no  features,  cesthetic  or  decora- 
tive, but  should  be  the  first  and  primary 
idea  to  he  considered,  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  rooms  and  their  uses  in  a  struc- 
ture are  determined. 


SIX  OK  ONK  AND   IIALK  A    DOZKN  OP  THE  OTHER. 
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LETTEll  Tin-:    I'M H ST. 

Jfdrry  Paijuc  to  S.  IT.  W. 

Nkw  York,  AiKjud  — ,  188- 

MY  DEAR  SAM,— When  you  receive 
tins  voluminous  epistle  you  will, 
with  the  practiced  eye  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, trhince  over  it  to  catch  its  gist,  and 
when  you  do —  I  thank  my  stars  that 
half  Ihe  len.i^th  of  the  Erie  Railroad  sepa- 
rates us,  and  I  confess  that  the  thou^^^ht 
of  your  written  answer  even  makes  my 
blood  curdle  with  terror. 

However,  I  have  done  nothing'  to  be 
a,shamed  of,  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin 
by  apoh^gizing  for  it.  Why  I  shouldn't 
do  what  you  and  other  friends  of  mine 
have  done  I  can't  see,  and  the  fact  that  I 
have  waited  until  the  first  flush  of  youth 
has  passed  (you  remember  I  am  thirty- 
two)  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  me. 

Well,  to  come  to  the  point  (confound 
it!  why  don't  they  have  a  printed  form 
like  that  used  in  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
ceeding?), I  write  to  announce  my  en- 
gagement to — the  name  will  not  interest 
you  now — a  young  lady  of  this  city.  I 
see  your  scornful  look,  and  hear  your 
ironical  laughter,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
am  dreadfully  in  earnest  this  time.  It 
will,  I  know,  seem  incredible,  but  the  hon- 
est truth  is  that  I  am  in  love  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  Here  your  laughter  be- 
comes uncontrollable,  and  when  you  re- 
cover your  speech  you  ask  how  about 
Eanny  Glenwood  and  Laura  Baker  and — 
several  others;  and,  upoii  my  w^ord,  you 
will  insinuate  that  this  is  the  second  or 
third  time  that  I  have  announced  my  en- 
gagement to  you. 

Ah,  Sam,  that  is  the  thing  that  over- 
whelms me  w^ith  confusion.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  have  known  what  re- 
morse is.  I  don't  know  how  you  felt 
when  you  asked  an.  innocent  young  girl 
to  accept  your  hand,  but  I  confess  I  don't 
feel  myself  worthy  of  the  one  I  have 
chosen. 

Men  think  they  are  excusable  for  the 
follies  that  seem  to  be  inherent  in  youth, 
and  I  don't  suppose  you  and  I  have  been 
worse  than  the  majority  of  fellows  ;  but 
what  would  I  not  give  now  to  be  able  to 
offer  to  Lizzie  (that  is  her  name)  what  I 
know  I  shall  receive  from  her  —  a  heart 
absolutely  free  from  all  past  recollections  ? 


For  so  little  has  she  yet  seen  of  society 
that  all  she  knows  about  our  sex  has  ei- 
ther been  evolv(^d  out  of  her  inner  con- 
sciousness or  gl(?aned  from  th(;  ])ages  of 
romances 

Am  I  not  a  wretch  to  impose  on  the 
simplicity  of  such  an  innocent  heart?  I 
declare  I  sometimes  think  I  will  tell  her 
I  am  not  good  enough  for  her,  and  give 
up  the  vvhohi  thing. 

You  will  want  to  know  how  it  all  hap- 
pened.    Well,  here  it  is  in  a  nutshell. 

Last  spring,  while  I  was  having  a  des- 
perate flirtation  with  Laura  Baker,  which 
resulted,  as  you  know,  in  the  breaking  of 
my  engagement  to  Fanny  Glenwood,  I 
promised  to  meet  Laura  one  morning  at 
a  picture-gallery  on  Madison  Square.  I 
had  some  quite  important  explanations  to 
make  to  her,  and  I  wanted  her  to  see  Rus- 
kin's  drawings,  which  were  on  exhibition 
there.  (You  know  that,  after  Browning, 
I  adore  Ruskin.)  For  some  reason  Laura 
did  not  come ;  but  I  found  in  the  room  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  I  guess- 
ed, tall,  slight,  and  very  fair.  What  struck 
me  at  once  was  the  child-like  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  her  face,  her  big  blue 
eyes  peering  out  from  her  fluffy  golden 
hair.  (Laura,  you  know,  is  a  very  strik- 
ing brunette.)  She  .seemed  rather  embar- 
rassed by  my  presence.  I  suppose  I  did 
stare  rather  too  hard.  I  finally  tore  my- 
self away,  but  hung  around  the  neighbor- 
hood for  some  time,  and  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  her  come  from  the  direction  of  the 
gallery  with  a  young  man — some  relative, 
I  presume — and  get  into  a  carriage  that 
drove  off  up-town. 

I  did  not  see  her  again  until  summer. 
Fred  Parker,  you  know,  took  a  cottage  at 
Sea  Girt,  and  invited  me  down  to  spend 
Sunday,  and  the  first  person  I  saw  on  ar- 
riving at  the  station  was  my  fair  unknown 
sitting  demurely  in  a  wagonette,  and  wait- 
ing, probably  for  her  father.  I  did  not 
dare  to  keep  Fred  waiting,  nor  did  I  deem 
it  prudent  to  ask  about  the  lady,  think- 
ing we  should  undoubtedly  see  her  on  the 
beach  that  evening.  We  did  not,  and 
Monday  I  could  control  my  curiosity  no 
longer,  and  after  Fred  had  gone  up  to 
town  (I  making  some  excuse  to  remain 
over  until  afternoon)  I  was  on  the  point 
of  unburdening  my  heart  to  his  good-na- 
tured wife,  when  I  saw  her  driving  up  to 
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the  house,  and  before  I  could  recover  my 
sang-froid  I  had  been  introduced  to  Miss 
Lizzie  Chapman.  She  seemed  fully  as 
much  embarrassed  as  did  I.  Why,  I 
wondered,  did  she  remember  the  meeting 
at  the  art  gallery  two  months  before  ? 
It  appeared  not,  and  that  she  supposed  it 
was  our  first  meeting. 

I  did  not  return  to  New  York  that  aft- 
ernoon, but  poured  out  my  heart  to  Mrs. 
Parker,  who  listened  with  a  sort  of  incred- 
ulous surprise.  ' '  No  wonder !"  you  ill-na- 
turedly ejaculate.  She  did  not  encourage 
me  at  all,  and  was  very  reticent  about  the 
whole  matter.  However,  I  was  taken  to 
call.  That  evening  we  walked  on  the 
beach;  the  next  day  we  rode  together; 
and  Wednesday  night  we  were  engaged. 

Was  I  not  a  villain  to  take  such  advan- 
tage of  her  ignorance  of  the  world  ?  I 
suppose  I  was  the  first  man  who  had  ever 
breathed  a  word  of  love  into  her  ear,  or 
pressed  her  little  hand,  or —  Hang  it !  I 
did  feel  like  a  guilty  dog.  But,  I  reflected, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  This  innocent  child  evi- 
dently loves  me  with  the  first  ardent  af- 
fection of  her  fresh  heart.  Shall  I  break 
it  by  saying,  "No,  no;  such  love  is  not  for 
me;  you  are  too  good,  too  innocent;  I 
can  offer  you  only  the  remnant  of  a  once 
generous  heart?  Few  men  live  to  my 
age"  (could  I  bear  to  tell  that  child  my 
age,  even  ?)  "  without  committing  follies. 
Pardon  me,  and  you  will  never  regret  it." 
No,  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  stoutly 
swore  that  I  had  never  loved  but  her,  and 
that  until  the  moment  she  first  dawned  on 
my  sight  life  had  been  one  long,  dreary 
waste,  and  had  she  not  appeared  to  revive 
my  drooping  spirits  I  must  have  succumb- 
ed beneath  the  weight  of  this  world's  ills. 

A  word  about  the  most  perfect  of  her 
sex.  (Leave  this  out  when  you  read  this 
scrawl  to  your  wife.)  I  have  already  de- 
scribed her  appearance :  how  can  I  describe 
her  mind  ?  She  is  intellectual  far  beyond 
her  years,  is  passionately  fond  of  art  and 
music,  and  utterly  oblivious  of  the  sordid 
side  of  life.  She  adores  Browning  and 
Ruskin.     Am  I  not  the  happiest  of  men  ? 

We  are  to  be  married  in  the  holidays. 
Lizzie,  I  know,  will  want  the  quietest  pos- 
sible wedding,  and  my  circumstances  will 
allow  no  other.  I  have  once  or  twice 
tried  to  break  to  her  gently  what  she  is 
sacrificing  in  marrying  a  poor  man,  but, 
dear  child,  she  is  so  ignorant  of  business 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  alarm  and  an- 
noy her. 


You  are  the  first  one  I  have  told  of  my 
engagement,  and  I  fear  this  will  be  the 
pleasantest  letter  I  shall  have  to  write 
about  it.  What  will  Laura  say  to  all 
this  ?  you  ask.  I  confess  I  don't  relish 
telling  her,  but  it  must  soon  be  done. 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  wife, 
whose  sympathy  I  know  I  have  in  this 
matter,  and  I  trust  our  old-time  friend- 
ship will  blunt  for  once  the  sharpness  of 
your  pen.  Ever  yours, 

Harry  Payne. 

letter  the  second. 
Lizzie  Chapman  to  K.  W. 

Sea  Girt,  August  — ,  188-. 

My  dear  Kate,— I  have  owed  you  a 
letter  for  a  perfect  age,  but  I  don't  believe 
I  should  write  you  now  were  it  not  for  a 
momentous  piece  of  news  I  have  to  con- 
vey. 

You  remember  when  we  were  at  school 
they  made  us  read  in  our  French  class 
some  goody,  stupid  letters  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  I  only  recollect  one  now,  and 
that  is  the  very  bright  one  in  which  she 
informs  her  daughter  of  the  engagement 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  to  the 
Due  de  Lauzun.  I  opened  my  book,  the 
margins  of  which  bore  token  of  our  inter- 
est in  each  other,  if  not  of  our  attention  to 
the  lesson,  and  began :  "  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  most  astonishing,  the  most  surpris- 
ing, the  most  marvellous,  the  most  miracu- 
lous, the  most — "  Here  I  shut  the  book, 
and  concluded  I  could  tell  my  own  story 
better  in  my  own  words.  So  here  goes  in 
two  questions:  Who  do  you  think  is  en- 
gaged ?  and  you  answer,  as  I  knew  you 
would,  ' '  Why,  you  yourself,  you  little 
goose !"  Correct,  as  usual,  my  far-sighted 
friend ;  but  to  whom  ?  With  your  usual 
perspicacity  you  respond,  "Jim  Harper." 
There  is  where  you  have  made  a  grave 
mistake.  It  ought  to  be  Jim,  but  it  isn't. 
I  declare  the  thing  is  so  mixed  up  that  I 
don't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  and 
I  am  not  sure  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  give 
you  any  clear  idea  of  the  matter. 

I  wrote  you  all  about  Jim  last  winter. 
"But  it's  not  Jim,"  you  say.  Do  hush, 
and  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way.  Well, 
you  know  I  used  to  go  over  to  New  Jer- 
sey with  Edith  Paton,  and  spend  Sunday 
at  her  aunt's.  They  were  strict  enough 
at  the  school,  but  how  could  they  imagine 
that  her  aunt  Ida  had  an  adorable  hus- 
band who  invited  all  the  nice  young  men 
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he  know  to  come  up  and  see  us  when  we 
went  tliere  'i  What  stories  tliat  liouse, 
particularly  the  conservatory,  coukl  tell! 
W(^ll,  there — in  the  house,  1  mean — I  first 
met  i)()()r  Jim  Hjirpci-.  Ih^  isn't  a  hit  ])oor, 
hut.  you  kuow  what  1  m(!aii.  He  was  a 
wry  fascinating'  I'tdlow,  as  everyhody  con- 
fesses, and  when  he  first  turned  his  hi^ 
dark  eyes  on  me  I  thoug-ht  him  the  most 
handsonu)  and  wicked-lookiu<:^  fellow  I 
ever  saw.  Now  I  wouldn't  like  a  younj:^ 
man  a  hit  hetter  hccause  he  was  wicked; 
that  would  he  very  wron^-,  of  course;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  shouldn't  let  it  inter- 
fere with  my  loving  a  man,  if  he  was  sor- 
ry for  it.  Well,  Jim  was ;  at  least  he  told 
me  so,  and  how  he  was  going"  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  all  that.  Of  course 
he  didn't  tell  me  all  this  the  first  time  we 
met,  but  after  we  got  better  acquainted. 
What  a  winter  that  was !     We  were  out 

at  X ,  you   remember,  every  month. 

Such  parties  and  tableaux  and  skating  and 
sleigh-rides !  and  Jim  always  by.  Well, 
long  before  the  winter  was  over  we  were 
engaged.  It  happened  one  moonlight 
night  in  the  conservatory,  and  Jim  prom- 
ised he  would  be  a  good  boy.  We  had  a 
dreadful  time  with  our  letters,  and  once 
or  twice  I  came  within  an  ace  of  being 
caught.  Jim  and  I  met  very  seldom,  as 
you  can  imagine ;  but  one  day  he  sent  me 
a  very  pitiable  note  asking  me  to  meet 
him  at  a  certain  art  gallery.  He  was  go- 
ing away  for  some  weeks,  or  I  have  for- 
gotten now  what  he  did  want  to  see  me 

about.     I  had  to  tell  Miss  M an  awful 

fib ;  but  I  did  get  away,  and  then  was  in 
mortal  terror  lest  some  one  should  see  me. 
I  got  to  the  gallery  safely  at  last.  Jim 
was  not  there  (I  was  fifteen  minutes  too 
soon,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  kept  me 
waiting).  It  was  an  exhibition  of  Rus- 
kin's  drawings.  Now  you  know  that  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  loathe  in  this  world, 
it  is  Ruskin.  I  think  I  hate  him  even 
more  than  Browning.  But  there  I  was, 
and  I  had  to  go  round  and  look  at  those 
wretched  things,  when  suddenly  a  gentle- 
man entered.  He  attracted  my  attention 
at  once,  and  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
staring  at  me.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
fellow,  quite  young,  I  should  judge,  and 
had  such  a  good,  innocent  face.  Oh,  I 
thought,  if  Jim  were  only  as  good  as  that 
stranger  looks !  I  got  embarrassed  at  last 
by  his  stare,  and  the  fear  that  somebody  I 
knew  would  come  in  and  find  me  there 
with  Jim.     After  an  age,  as  it  seemed  to 


me,  the  stranger  left,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  cam(;  Jim  with  some  very  lame  ex- 
cuse a))out  being  delayed.  (He  was  exact- 
ly on  time,  but  I  took  good  care  not  to  let 
him  know  it.)  We  went  out  and  had  a 
lovely  lunch  at  Delmonico's,  and  no  one 
was  ever  the  wiser  for  our  little  spree. 

But  now,  Kate,  prepare  yourself  for  tlie 
most  wonderful  thing  you  ever  heard  in 
your  life.  I  am  engaged  to  that  hand- 
some, innocent-looking  boy  I  saw  in  the 
art  gallery.  You  could  never  guess  how 
it  happened,  and  so  I  will  not  keep  you  in 
sus])ense,  but  tell  you  at  once. 

You  know  we  have  spent  several  sum- 
mers at  Sea  Girt,  a  lovely  place  on  the 
New  Jersey  coast,  and  there  we  went  again 
this  year.  Jim  came  to  see  me  quite  reg- 
ularly, and  as  his  family  were  known  to 
papa,  our  intimacy  was  tacitly  allowed 
without  any  one  asking  where  we  first  be- 
came acquainted. 

Well,  last  Saturday  I  had  a  note  from 
Jim  saying  he  was  coming  down  to  spend 
Sunday  at  the  hotel ;  so  I  drove  to  the  sta- 
tion to  meet  him,  and  imagine  my  aston- 
ishment when  the  handsome  stranger  of 
the  art  gallery  got  off  the  cars!  He 
stared  at  me,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think 
he  saw  Jim,  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  long 
train.  Oh,  Kate,  I  can  never  tell  you  what 
a  wretched  two  days  I  passed !  Jim  went 
on  a  dreadful  spree  at  the  hotel  with  some 
of  the  fellows  from  the  Branch,  and  the 
next  day  we  had  an  explanation  (some 
people  would  have  called  it  a  quarrel), 
and — we  broke  our  engagement :  I  mean, 
of  course,  that  I  broke  mine.  It  nearly 
killed  me,  and  I  just  cried  my  eyes  out. 
Jim  went  back  to  New  York  in  the  Sun- 
day night  train,  and  I  know  I  shall  never 
see  him  again ;  and  it  will  serve  me  right, 
too,  for  treating  a  poor  fellow  so  cruelly. 
I  could  have  pardoned  him  his  disgraceful 
conduct  at  the  hotel,  but,  Kate,  it  came  out 
in  the  course  of  our  explanation  that  he 
had  been  flirting  with  Fred  Parker's  sister, 
and  that  ended  everything :  any  man  that 
would  flirt  with  such  a  washed-out-looking 
blonde  as  that ! 

Well,  the  next  day — Monday — I  went 
down  to  Mrs.  Parker's,  bright  and  early,  to 
see  how  much  truth  there  was  in  that  story 
about  Jim ,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  There, 
sitting  on  the  piazza,  was  my  stranger, 
and  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Parker  had  in- 
troduced me  to  Mr.  Harry  Payne,  a  col- 
lege friend  of  her  husband's.  You  soon 
become  acquainted  at  the  sea-side,  and  the 
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previous  meeting  somehow  made  him 
seem  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  me.  I 
suppose  he  felt  the  same  way ;  at  any  rate, 
we  were  soon  cliatting  away  as  merry  as 
could  be,  and  I  forgot  all  about  Jim's  flir- 
tation with  Alice  Parker. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Payne  called;  that 
evening  we  walked  on  the  beach :  the  next 
day  we  drove  up  to  the  Branch;  and 
Wednesday —  Well,  Kate,  all  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  noic  is  that  Wednesday  we  were 
engaged.  Perhaps  you  think  it  was  quick 
work.  Well,  it  did  take  my  breath  away: 
but  how  could  I  help  it  ?  I  do  feel  sorry 
for  him — Harry,  I  mean,  not  Jim — he  is 
so  good  and  young  and  innocent  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  so  learned !  Just  thmk.  he 
reads  Browning,  and  I  ideally  think  there 
must  be  something  in  Browning,  or  Har- 
ry would  not  like  him :  so  I  said  I  liked 
Browning — so  I  do.  for  Harry's  sake.  And 
then  he  admires  Ruskin  so  much,  and  of 
course  I  do,  for  did  I  not  see  Harry  fii*st 
in  that  dreary  exhibition  ?  —  I  mean  it 
seemed  dreary  then,  but,  as  I  now  recol- 
lect them,  the  drawings  were  delightful. 
Strange,  neither  of  us  has  mentioned  that 
meeting  I  Well,  as  I  was  saying.  I  do 
feel  sorry  for  Harry,  he  is  so  good  and  in- 
nocent. Poor  fellow  I  just  think,  he  told 
me  that  night  on  the  beach — that  Wednes- 
day night — that  I  was  the  first  woman  he 
had  ever  loved.  How  little  experience 
some  men  have  had.  Kate !  But  then  wo- 
men are  so  much  older  and  maturer  for 
their  age  than  the  other  sex.  I  am  sure 
it  wasn't  the  first  time,  or  even  the  sec- 
ond, that  I  had  been  in  love,  but  I  did  not 
tell  Harry  that.  Why  should  I  blight 
his  fii'st  ardent  affection  by  such  a  con- 
fession ?  and  then  I  am  sure  I  do  love  him 
more  than  anybody  I  ever  saw.  except 
Jim.  and  Jim.  of  course,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Well,  I  must  come  to  an  end.  We  are 
to  be  married  in  the  holidays,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  a  grand  wedding  at  the 
church.  Men  always  say  they  prefer  a 
quiet  wedding,  but  we  women  know  bet- 
ter. They  are  the  fii^t  to  want  a  fine  dis- 
play, and  show  the  world  what  a  prize 
they  have  carried  off.  For  my  part,  I 
don't  want  Jim  to  think  I  am  not  proud 
of  Harry,  for  I  am,  and  I  mean  to  have  a 
13erfectly  stunning  (forgive  this  i^minis- 
cence  of  our  school-day  slang)  wedding. 
I  don't  know  whether  Harry  can  afford  to 
go  to  Europe,  but  I  presume  so.  or  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  maiTving  a 


girl  in  my  set.     However,  I  will  tell  you 
all  the  particulars  when  we  meet. 
Yours  with  undying  affection, 

Lizzie  Chapman. 

letter  the  third. 
Harry  Payne  to  S.  H.  W. 

Xew  York,  December  — ,  188-. 

My  dear  Sam,— I  write  in  great  haste 
to  say  that  my  marriage  to  Miss  Laura 
Baker  will  take  place  on  the  27th,  and,  of 
course,  I  shall  expect  you  and  your  wife 
to  be  on  hand.  We  are  to  be  married  in 
in  St.  Thomas's,  and  will  have  quite  a 
grand  wedding. 

We  sail  for  Europe  the  following  Sat- 
urday. Of  course  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  this  myself,  but  Laura's  fa- 
ther has  done  the  proud  thing  by  us,  and 
we  are  only  too  glad  to  go.  We  hope  to 
be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Browning 
Society,  and  perhaps  see  the  great  poet. 
We  may  also  buy  a  sketch  or  two  of  Rus- 
kin's.  My  future  wife,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  shares  my  enthusiasm  in  these  two 
directions.     More  when  we  meet. 

Yours  hastily,      Harry  Payxe. 

P.S. — I  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  having  sent  you  last  summer  a  very 
sentimental  rhapsody.  You  know  I  some- 
times write  for  the  magazines,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  a  sketch  I  made  for  a  story  of 
modern  American  society  got  mixed  up 
with  my  letter.  At  any  rate,  if  you  still 
have  the  letter,  please  burn  it.       H.  P. 

letter   the  FOURTH. 

Lizzie  Chapman  to  K.  W. 

Xew  York,  Decemher  — ,  188- 

My  dear  Kate.— The  wedding  is  to  be 
the  27th.  and  I  want  you  to  come  down 
at  least  a  week  before.  Your  bride- 
maid's  dress  is  all  ready,  and  is  the  loveli- 
est thing  you  ever  saw.  Words  can  not 
do  justice  to  mine,  which  is  just  too — but 
you  shall  supply  the  adjective  youi^self . 

Of  course  it's  a  church  wedding,  and  the 
presents  are  to  be  on  exhibition,  and  there 
is  to  be  dancing  later  in  the  evening,  and 
we  are  going  to  Florida  and  Cuba  and — 
But  I  really  haven't  a  moment  to  spare, 
and  hei'e  comes  Madame  Hoggarty  hereelf 
to  see  about  my  travelling  dress,  sol  must 
stop.  Yours  in  great  haste. 

Lizzie  Chapman. 

P.S. —It's  dear  old  Jim  after  all! 

L.C. 
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rpiIKKK  a IV  thrfH*  ways  of  providiiifr 
1  hoiiu's  for  the  i>eople.  The  tii*st.  and 
ill  one  sense  tlie  In'st.  is  to  make  i)ossible  a 
separate  home,  however  tiny,  self-owned, 
on  its  own  bit  of  ground,  so  successfully 
done  in  America  by  the  Philadelphia 
huildinjj:  (or  rather  loan)  societies,  which 
collect  little  by  little  from  their  mem- 
Ihm-s  the  capital  which  is  advanced  to 
those  of  them  who  wisli  to  build,  on  the 
security  of  the  huid  and  of  the  rising 
house,  until  the  accumulating  value  of 
their  shares  wipes  out  the  loan ;  or  in  Eng- 
land, as  at  Leeds  and  elsewhei-e.  by  socie- 
ties which  themselves  build  houses,  and 
let  them  at  a  yearly  sum  which  covei^  in- 
stallments of  principal  as  well  as  i-ent  un- 
til the  house  becomes  the  tenant's  property. 
But  this  reaches  only  the  wealthy  poor, 
for  thrift  is  already  wealth,  and  especially 
does  not  provide  for  those  who  must  live 
near  their  work.  The  second  is  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Peabody  Trust,  and  of  Sir  Syd- 
ney Waterlow's  and  like  companies  in 
London,  which  is  followed  in  America 
by  Mr.  Alfi-ed  T.  White's  successful  en- 
terprise in  Brooklyn,  and  by  the  Im- 
proved Dwellings  Association  in  New 
York.  The  Peabody  Trust  is  nominal- 
ly a  charity,  and  the  othei*s  nominally 
commercial  enterprises,  but  all  have  like 
aims  and  like  business  methods,  intended 
to  return  fair  interest  on  capital.  These 
all  provide  what  for  wealthier  people  are 
called  apartment-houses,  either  displacing 
old  slums  or  occupying  fresh  ground,  for 
the  most  part  attempting  to  provide  for 
workei*s  near  their  work,  close  by  the  work- 
shops or  the  docks,  and  not  too  far  from 
cheap  markets.  But  when  old  rookeries 
are  pulled  down,  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  the  denizens  slink  away  to  overcrowd 
still  moi*e  such  other  slums  as  are  near  by, 
and  do  not  i*eturn  to  the  better  buildings 
on  the  old  site,  or  to  other  swept  and  gar- 
nished houses  purposely  made  ready  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  third  plan  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  London  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill.  It  takes  the  slums  them- 
selves, keeps  the  same  tenants  without  dis- 
turbing them  (SO  long  as  they  do  not  dis- 
turb their  neighboi's.  and  do  pay  the  inex- 
orably collected  i*ent>.  and  making  dirty 
places  not  too  clean,  and  dark  places  not 
alarmingly  light,  raises  the  standard  of 
living,  not  even  step  by  step,  but  up  an 
inclined  plane  by  imperceptible  gradation. 


until  they  are  ready  to  seek  better  homes, 
or  ])erchance  to  have  the  old  rebuilt.  We 
will  look  fii*st  at  the  working  of  this  third 
plan  and  its  history. 

I  went  one  day  to  see  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  and  I  learned  something  of  her  work 
fi'ora  hei'self  (and  her  books),  and  some- 
thing of  herself  from  her  friends.  She  is 
a  keen,  bright,  pleasant,  vigorous  little  wo- 
man, now  scarcely  above  forty,  and  lives 
in  Marylebone  Parish,  not  far  from  whei*e 
the  old  parish  chui*ch  looks  out  through 
York  Gate  upon  the  pleasant  expanse  of 
Regent's  Park,  with  its  costly  ten-aces ;  not 
far.  also,  from  some  of  the  worst  slums  of 
London.  For  it  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  great  Babylon  that  its  palaces  and 
its  slums  jostle  each  other.  Miss  Hill's 
home  is  a  capacious  house,  plain  but  pret- 
tily decorated  as  one  entei*s,  in  which 
an  elder  sister  and  herself  have  their 
school.  At  the  back  is  an  extension,  built 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  her  work, 
to  provide  a  large  room  where  she  might 
meet  her  people. 

Miss  Hill's  every-day  work  is  to  teach 
drawing  and  Latin.  It  is  in  addition  to 
this  that  she  has  found  time  to  institute 
the  work  by  which  she  is  best  known:  to 
centre  in  herself  the  relieving  work  of  one 
of  the  most  important  parishes  of  London, 
to  promote  the  Kyi*le  society,  of  which  she 
is  treasurer :  to  write  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  papers  which  in  propagation  of  her 
work  she  has  contributed  to  periodicals 
and  made  tip  into  her  books,  as  well  as 
the  annual  ' '  Letter  to  my  Fellow-Work- 
ers," in  which  she  makes  reports  of  prog- 
ress: and  to  do  the  thousand  other  good 
works  for  which  idle  women  can  not  find 
time,  and  stronger  than  she  have  not 
strength,  and  richer  than  she  have  not 
money.  For  it  is  to  the  further  credit  of 
Miss  Hill — I  say  it  not  to  her  compliment, 
but  to  the  encouragement  of  others — that 
she  is  not  and  has  not  been  a  rich  woman. 
Xor  did  the  means  for  her  work  come 
to  her  at  fii-st  unsought.  She  has  had 
to  earn  her  opportunities  at  every  step. 
But  when  she  left  England  a  few  years 
since  for  needed  rest  she  transferred  back 
to  her  fellow- workers  £74.000  of  property 
that  had  been  put  under  her  management. 

Miss  Hill  was  in  early  life  a  worker 
with  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  one 
of  whose  sons  married  one  of  her  four  sis- 
tei-s.     Here  was  a  true  apostolic  succession 
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of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  was  when  she 
was  but  twenty-five  or  thereabouts  that 
she  took  in  hand  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Ruskin  was  her  fi-  st  supporter ;  it  was 
he  who  in  1864-5  provided  the  £3000  with 
which  to  purchase  the  first  two  neglected 
■courts,  known  by  the  curiously  satiric 
names  of  '*  Paradise''  and  ''Freshwater"; 
and  it  was  he  who,  assuring  her  that  if 
the  money  were  sunk  he  would  never  re- 
gret the  giving,  impressed  upon  her,  nev- 
ertheless, with  wise  foresight,  that  a  work- 
ing-man ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  his 
own  home,  and  that  if  her  plan  could 
be  proved  to  pay  it  would  surely  spread. 
It  has  paid;  it  has  spread;  and  now  Miss 
Hill  can  have  all  the  money  and  all  the 
houses  she  wants,  the  extension  of  her 
work  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
trained  workers,  and  what  she  has  accom- 
plished can  in  no  wise  be  measured  by  the 
work  associated  with  her  name.  For  she 
does  not  believe  in  hemming  in  work  with 
the  circumference  of  an  association,  but  in 
providing  centres  whence  good  work  may 
radiate,  as  the  light  streams  from  the  sun. 
Her  principle  is  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Hale's  story  of  "Ten  Times  One  is  Ten." 
There  is  a  germ  theory  of  disease  :  this  is 
the  germ  theory  of  cure. 

There  is  a  court — to  illustrate  Miss  Hill's 
work  by  an  example— which  was  in  186 9  one 
of  the  worst  places  in  Marylebone.  Lon- 
doners who  rolled  by  in  their  carriages  or 
stopped  to  do  their  shopping  along  Oxford 
Street,  would  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the 
place,  which  was  situatednot  farfrom  fash- 
ionable Regent  Street.  Indeed,  its  real  na- 
ture was  not  seen  from  the  court  itself — a 
paved  walk,  narrow  and  dirty,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  otherwise  noticeable,  with  high 
houses  on  either  side,  the  ground-floors  of 
which  were  mostly  small  shops,  whence 
second-hand  furniture  and  other  commodi- 
ties overflowed  upon  the  pavement,  as  they 
do  now.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  cos- 
ter-mongers and  small  hawkers  and  oth- 
ers of  the  very  poor,  the  lowest  class 
who  have  houses,  one  remove  above  the 
vagrants  who  wander  at  night  into  the 
"common  lodging-houses."  The  police 
records  were  full  of  it,  and  throughout  the 

district,  "  Grone  to  live  in Court"  was 

a  phrase  which  expressed  a  fall  to  the  low- 
est depths.  The  houses  were  unutterably 
vile.  The  stairways  were  caked  with  inch- 
es of  dirt ;  the  dust  bins  crammed  with  rot- 
ting refuse  of  food,  which  also  was  spilled 
^bout  the  passages ;  water  dripped  through 


the  leaky  roofs,  or  drove  in  through  the 
smashed  windows ;  the  plaster  and  wood- 
work were  broken  away;  even  the  kitch- 
ens under-ground,  with  chinks  for  win- 
dows, were  living  and  sleeping  room  for 
whole  families ;  and  the  back  yards  were 
built  over  until  in  most  cases  only  a  space 
three  feet  by  four  was  left.  To  this  place, 
"truly  a  wild,  lawless,  desolate  little  king- 
dom to  come  to  rule  over,"  came  the 
queen  in  1869,  when  one  lady  friend  bought 
six  ten-roomed  houses,  and  another  lady 
five  more,  for  her  to  manage.  The  first 
thing  was  inexorably  to  collect  the  rents. 
That  is  Miss  Hill's  basic  principle,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  her  self-denial  that  she  permits 
no  posing,  and  appears  to  her  people  not 
as  a  guardian  angel,  but  as  a  prosaic  and 
hard-hearted  collector  of  half-crowns. 
She  had  to  go  of  nights,  every  Monday, 
and  poke  about  the  foul-smelling  passages 
in  the  dark,  because  few  of  the  tenants 
were  in  by  day,  and  no  one  could  trust  a 
neighbor  with  the  rent.  More  than  once 
a  ferocious  woman  locked  Miss  Hill  into 
the  room  with  her,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
bully  out  of  her  something  for  which  the  fit 
time  had  not  come.  Biding  her  own  time, 
little  by  little  she  cleaned  up  and  repair- 
ed, hiring  the  men  tenants  as  far  as  might 
be  to  do  little  jobs  (put  aside  often  till  they 
were  out  of  work),  and  the  older  girls  to 
scrub  the  passages  in  turn.  The  line  of 
clean  hallway  against  the  line  of  grimy 
room  presently  did  its  preaching,  and  the 
women  began  to  scrub  up  for  themselves. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  the  under-ground 
tenants  above-ground — against  their  will. 
"My  bits  of  things  won't  look  anything 
if  you  bring  them  to  the  light,"  pleaded 
one  woman.  At  last,  from  this  business 
basis  of  rent-collecting,  personal  relations 
began  to  blossom;  doors  through  whose 
opened  crevices  the  rent  had  been  thrust 
were  now  opened  with  invitations  to  ' '  sit 
down  a  bit" ;  individual  desires  were  con- 
sulted ;  tenants  shifted  about ;  one  of  the 
shops  was  set  apart  for  a  club-room,  where 
classes  were  held,  and  on  Saturday  night 
Miss  Hill  or  a  lady  substitute  was  always 
on  hand  to  collect  savings,  or  to  chat  with 
any  who  came  in.  The  tenants  got  to 
like  better  things.  And  at  last  it  was  pos- 
sible to  i)ull  down  the  old  buildings — not 
too  many  at  once — and  build  new ;  and  now 
St.  Christopher's  Building,  with  the  little 
carving  of  the  cross -bearer  which  deco- 
rates its  fine  brick  front  (there  was  a  fes- 
tival   of    inauguration    which    cost    two 
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g-uineasl),  and  the  splendid  flat  and  grav- 
elled roof,  w  illi  its  lav  view,  and  the  airy 
ii'o!i  Ua Iconics  at  1 1 M'  back  aloiij^cach  story, 
and  tlic  lon»4-  cemented  piay-j^i-ound  below, 
with  a.  seesaw  for  the  children,  and  the 
<jfo()d-sized  iiall,  where  the  othei*  day  the 
]\Iacd()nahls  •^•ave  The  I'ihjri tit's  Pfofjrcs.s 
—  St.  ( Christopher's 
Biiildinj^prolitably 
honses  as  many 
liappy  people,  who 
pay  iio  more  than 
in  the  old  slums; 
and  the  lirst  chikl 
born  there  is  called 
Christine. 

I  went  also  with 
one  of  Miss  Hill's 
assistant  an<;'els,  a 
brig-ht  young'  Eng"- 
lishwoman  who 
brought  cheerful- 
ness with  her,  to  a 
court  which  was 
one  of  the 
first  bought 
by  Mr.  Rus-  i    ! 

kin,        and 
which    has 


but  recently  passed  out  of  liis  hands,  after 
justifying  his  faith  by  paying  a  fair  j)ront. 
This  is  olf  Lisson  Grove  (lucus  a  nun  lu- 
cendo),  just  south  of  Marylebcjne  Road, 
and  is  an  instance,  not  untypical  of  Lon- 
don, where  a  block  of  better  houses  has 
been  invaded  by  i)0()rer  tenements,  which 
(x;cupy  what  were  once  the 
back  yards.  It  is  not  a 
pretty  place  even  now,  but 
the  row  of  two-story  ' '  cot- 
tages" is  now  clean  and 
^vhole,  where  before  they 
were  dirty  and  leaky  and 
everything  that  was  bad. 
When  Miss  Hill  took  pos- 
session, out  of  192  loanes 
of  glass  only  eight  were 
whole.  The  balusters  of 
the  stairs  were  long  since 
gone  :  the  demon 
of  destruction  had 
kept  company  with 
the  demon  of  dirt. 
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Rents  were  commonly  weeks  behind- 
hand, and  the  fornj^r  landlord,  a  small 
tradesman,  collected  by  taking  along 
with  him  another  nan  who  posed  as  a 
"broker"  ready  to  distrain.  Miss  Hill 
g-ave  all  the  tenants  (unless  of  absolute- 
ly immoral  life)  the  option  of  paying  or 
going,  and  rarely  let  a  second  week's  rent 
go  unpaid.  The  houses  were  put  in  shape, 
and  the  rubbish  of  cow -sheds  and  such 
stuff  fronting  the  houses  made  way  for 
a  play-ground  for  the  children  and  drying- 
yard  in  school-hours.  Here  were  planted 
"Mr.  Ruskin's  trees" ;  two  of  the  five  only 
have  survived  the  unfavorable  conditions 
of  the  place ;  but  these  count.  In  this  play- 
ground every  spring  there  is  a  May-pole 
and  festival,  when  flowers  are  got  in  from 
country  friends.  Months  after  the  first  of 
these  some  of  the  children  were  seen  stick- 
ing faded  flowers  into  a  crevice  in  the  wall 
to  make  it  ' '  like  it  w^as  the  day  we  had  the 
May-pole."  So  the  older  people  too  come 
to  love  the  sunshine,  instead  of  to  fear  it. 
One  of  the  tenants,  offered  a  cheaper  room, 
said,  wistfully,  "Well,  you  see,  miss,  it's 
between  ninepence  and  the  sun."  Besides 
singing  classes  and  work  classes,  and  oth- 
er bringings  together  of  the  people  in  a 
large  room  now  provided,  an  outing  into 
the  country  is  sometimes  arranged.  With- 
al, while  cleaner  rooms  have  been  let  for 
lower  prices,  five  i^er  cent,  interest  has 
been  paid  on  capital,  a  fund  for  repayment 
of  capital  is  accumulating,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  has  been  made  for  repairs,  the 
tenants  being  asked  to  say  what  improve- 
ments they  prefer  when  care-taking  has 
kej^t  the  mere  replacement  below  the  pro- 
vided sum.  In  the  very  first  experiment 
which  Miss  Hill  undertook,  the  bad  debts 
for  these  houses  during  nine  months  were 
only  £2  lis.  3d.  And  what  all  this  came 
at  last  to  mean,  the  welcome  of  my  con- 
ductress best  showed,  as  she  passed  along 
with  her  pleasant  word  for  the  well-remem- 
bered faces  which  brightened  as  she  came. 
The  most  vital  part  of  Miss  Hill's  meth- 
od of  combining  business  and  philanthro- 
py is  her  use  of  volunteers,  particularly 
for  the  collection  of  rent.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  of  the  upper  class  whose 
hearts  go  out  toward  their  poorer  brethren, 
but  between  the  two  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  Miss  Hill's  plan  bridges  this  gulf. 
Some  lady  undertakes  for  her  the  bare  duty 
of  going  week  by  week  through  one  court 
or  one  set  of  houses  to  collect  the  shillings 
room  by  room.      It  is  not  easy  to  steel 


the  heart,  but  the  rent  must  come  or  the 
tenants  must  go.  No  other  plan  works. 
This  is  not  angels'  work,  but  Miss  Hill 
has  no  patience  for  the  ladies  who  want 
only  dramatic  dirt  and  charity  in  which 
they  may  pose  as  Lady  Bountiful  or  win 
visible  martyrdom.  Nor  does  she  greatly 
favor  sisterhoods.  What  is  wanted,  she 
says,  is  not  so  much  the  influence  of  a 
Home  as  the  influence  of  homes.  For  the 
rent-collecting  and  the  supervising  of  re- 
pairs are  presently  found  to  be  a  real  basis 
of  relationship,  and  the  radiance  of  the 
upper  home  shines  into  the  lower.  For- 
this  work  Miss  Hill  prefers  married  wo- 
men, who  are  mistresses  of  homes  and 
have  experience  to  speak  from,  but  there 
is  room  also  for  the  many  young  girls 
and  unmarried  women  who  are  anxious, 
to  bring  purpose  into  their  lives — a  grow- 
ing class  in  both  England  and  America. 
These  bring  a  brightness  all  their  own^ 
and  find  their  place  in  helping  in  a  court. 
as  the  assistant  and  whilom  substitute  of 
the  lady  in  charge  (for  voluntary  work 
must  have  its  vacations),  or  in  leading 
games  in  the  children's  play-grounds,  or 
in  a  thousand  ways  that  suggest  them- 
selves, the  business  basis  being  somewhere 
the  real  platform  for  it  all.  A  leader  of 
charitable  work  in  New  York  once  told 
me  that  her  helper  most  in  demand  was  a 
bright  child  of  twelve. 

In  all  the  more  poetic  side  of  her  good 
work  Miss  Hill  finds  ready  help  in  the 
Kyrle  Society,  founded  in  1877,  with  the 
name  of  the  philanthropic  "Man  of  Ross," 
for  bringing  beauty  home  to  the  people — 
' '  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, "  says  its  mot- 
to. This  already  successful  organization,- 
under  the  presidencies  of  Prince  Leopold 
and  the  Princess  Louise,  provides  (1)  for 
decorating  with  wall-paintings,  pictures, 
flowers,  and  other  means  people's  clubs, 
schools,  and  meeting-rooms,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed ;  (2)  for  laying  out  spare 
ground  as  gardens,  and  encouraging  plant 
cultivation  in  windows  and  back  yards — 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  in  London 
is  the  yearly  flower  show  of  prize  plants 
from  the  w^indows  of  the  poor  in  the  Dean- 
ery Gardens,  Westminster;  (3)  for  con- 
certs to  the  poor  by  voluntary  choirs ;  (4) 
for  promoting  pleasure-grounds  for  the 
people.  And  on  the  serious  side  of  char- 
itable relief,  when  that  is  necessary,  Miss 
Hill  has  herself  illustrated  tha  possibil- 
ities of  wise  co-operation  by  acting  as 
"referee"  or  central  bond  between  the 
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volunteer  visitors,  tin'  lit'lid"  ( '<)imnitt,(Mi, 
\\\i\  (yliMrily  Or^ani/atioii  Society,  Jind  tli(3 
Board  of  ( riiardians  in  tlu^  parish  of  St.. 
Mary,  liryanstoii  S(|ll;tr(^  wliosr  rrctor, 
Mr.  Kr(Mn:iiitJ(\  pastoi-  and  friend  .ilikc 
of  C'liurclmuMi,  Dissenters,  .lews,  and  lier- 


of  homes  foi-  t  Ik;  poople.  Of  these  groups 
of  hiiildin^s  tJi(n'e  ai'c;  over  sixty,  utilizitijr 
al)ov(;  i:'i, ()()(), 000  capital,  and  liousin<^,  in 
round  nundxu'S,  ruorethaii  10.000  faniili(;s, 
or  50,000  persons— a  j^ood-sized  city  by 
themselves. 


STATUE    OF    GEORGE    PEABODY,  LONDON    STOCK    EXCHANGE. 


etics — "quite  a  drawing-room  gentleman, 
miss,"  said  one  poor  woman  not  used  to 
the  gentlehood  which  knows  no  need  to 
condescend — has  faithfully  supported  Miss 
Hill  in  any  step  she  has  wished  to  take. 

The  enormous  blocks  five  and  six  stories 
high,  mostly  of  yellow  brick  dwellings, 
not  yet  blackened  by  the  fogs,  which  one 
now  finds  scattered  through  London,  show 
the  second  method  of  solving  the  problem 


Everybody  knows,  in  general,  how 
George  Peabody  resolved  to  pay  back  into 
the  lives  of  other  people  the  good  things 
life  had  showered  upon  him.  The  Pea- 
body  Institute  in  his  native  town  of  Dan- 
vers  (the  south  part  of  which  is  now  call- 
ed Peabody),  adjoining  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  other  of  like  name  at  Balti- 
more, the  scene  of  his  early  active  life,  tes- 
tify to  his  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
higher  nature.     As  the  great  banker  who 
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had  made  his  money  and  spent  thirty-two 
years  of  his  hfe  in  London,  he  desired  to 
do  what  he  could  for  its  poor,  and  his 
great  gifts  "to  the  poor  of  London,"  he- 
ginning  in  1862,  reached  £500,000,  to 
which  over  £300,000  rent  and  interest  had 
been  added  at  the  close  of  1883.  The  ' '  Pea- 
body  Donation  Fund"  is  administered  by 
six  trustees,  of  whom  the  United  States 
Minister  is  ex  officio  one.  It  was  during 
Mr.  Peabody's  lifetime,  and  with  his  spe- 
cific approval,  that  (after  a  delay  caused 
by  the  curious  lack  of  legal  provision  for 
trust  gifts  during  a  donor's  life)  these 
trustees  determined  to  apply  the  money 
first  to  the  pressing  need  of  homes  for  the 
poor,  by  which  the  fund  would  become 
reproductive,  to  the  good  of  future  gener- 
ations, in  Mr.  Peabody's  own  words,  and 
defined  the  poor  as  the  humblest  industri- 
ous, but  not  the  pauper,  population.  There 
was  printed  some  time  since  a  satire  de- 
scribing Mr.  Peabody's  statue  descending 
from  its  joedestal  behind  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  indignation  that  the  pauper 
poor  were  not  admitted  to  his  homes ;  but 
the  implied  censure  was  refuted  in  ad- 
vance by  Mr.  Peabody  himself.  Homes 
for  the  absolutely  homeless  is  a  cruel 
problem  not  to  be  met  by  further  pau- 
perization. The  Peabody  Trust,  with  its 
fourteen  estates,  provides  3533  dwellings 
of  7829  rooms  for  14,604  persons  (report 
for  1882),  at  an  average  weekly  rent  of 


4s.  5id.  ($1.07)    per  dwelling,  or  2s. 
(48  cents)  per  room. 

The  "Great   Wild   Street   estate," 
covering  the  old  plague-spot  off  Drury 
Lane    already    spoken    of,   comprises 
thirteen  "blocks,"  arranged  on  three 
sides  and  down  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
long.    They  contain  808  rooms,  or  344 
separate    dwellings,    accommodating 
healthfully  1536  people  in  place  of 
the    1598   dispossessed   from   the  old 
slums.      The  buildings  are  high,  not 
ugly  but  not  beautiful  in  appearance, 
clean  and  neat,  and  have  abundant 
light  and  air,  nearly  half  the  acreage 
being   cemented    play -ground.      The 
one-room  dwellings  rent  from  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  (60  to  72  cents)  a  week ;  those  of 
two  rooms  from  4s.  Sd.  to  5s.  (^1  02 
to  $1  20) ;  those  of  three  rooms  from 
5s.  to  6s.  Qd.  ($1  20  to  $1  56).    Each  ap- 
plicant signs  a  form  stating  his  occu- 
pation and  weekly  wages  (the  desire 
being  to  give  preference  to  those  earn- 
ing not  more  than  a  pound),  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  wanted,  the  number  and  age 
of  children  (the  superintendent  being  par- 
ticularly instructed  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing), whether  all  are  vaccinated,  "wheth- 
er  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,"  and  the 
employer's    name  ;     and    containing    an 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  rules  printed 
on  the  application.*     The  superintendent 
looks  up  the  employer,  and  admits  or  re- 
jects according  to  the  facts.     The  bug- 
bear of  "rules"   (some  of  which,  as  the 
closing  of  the  door  at  eleven,  are  not  en- 
forced)  can   not  frighten   away  tenants. 
When    the   Bedfordbury   buildings   were 
opened,  there  were  2500  applicants  for  146 
dwellings. 

Entering  the  main  gateway,  the  new- 
comer finds  the  entrance  to  his  dwelling 

*  The  essential  rules  (which  are  much  the  same 
in  all  the  dwellings  of  this  kind,  English  and  Amer- 
ican, vaccination  excepted)  are,  briefly :  all  occupants 
must  have  been  vaccinated  ;  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
ease must  be  removed  to  the  proper  hospital ;  rents 
must  be  paid  weekly,  in  advance,  on  Mondays ;  the 
passages,  etc.,  must  be  cleaned  weekly  and  swept 
daily  by  the  tenants  in  turn ;  washing  can  be  done 
only  in  the  laundry,  and  that  only  the  tenant's  own  ; 
tenants  must  pay  breakages ;  children  can  not  play 
in  stairways,  passages,  or  laundries ;  dogs  may  not 
be  kept;  tenants  may  not  paper,  paint,  or  drive 
nails  into  the  walls ;  underletting  or  keeping  shop 
is  forbidden  ;  disorderly  tenants  must  quit ;  the  gas 
will  be  turned  off  and  the  outer  doors  closed  at  elev- 
en,  but  each  tenant  may  have  a  key ;  births,  deaths, 
and  infectious  diseases  must  be  reported  to  the  su- 
perintendent. 


\V()KKIN(;mkn  s  ho.mks. 


tliroupfli  a  doorway  leadinj?  to  a  sinpfle  fire- 
proof interior  stairway,  on  each  landinj:^ 
of  whicli  five  suites  of  rooms  at  most  abut. 
His  rooms  an*  neatly  linislied  in  l)ulf  dis- 
temper, and  neat  pi<-ture  rails  of  wood  run 
aloii','-  the  walls.  The  ventilation  is,  if  a 
suite,  from    fi'ont   to   l)ack,  l)ut  all   rooms 


ticed  to  the  Government  Printer,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison,  wlio  ])ut  him  in  char^^e, 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  of  the  private  print- 
injrpi'oss  in  the  Foreip^n  Office  in  Downing* 
Street.  At  twenty-one.  his  a])prenticeshii) 
over,  he  crossed  the  Channel,  and  while  in 
Paris  worked  as  a  compositor  in  the  Ga- 


SIR    SYDNEY    H.   WATERLOW. 


communicate  with  the  open  air  or  the  pas- 
sageway through  little  chinks  high  up  in 
the  wall.  Each  suite  or  room  contains  a 
grate  with  oven  and  boiler.  There  is  a 
laundry  on  each  landing,  which  the  ten- 
ants have  in  turn,  each  on  her  regular 
day  of  the  week;  there  are  two  closets, 
one  on  each  side,  ventilating  outside ;  dust- 
shoots  are  just  outside  the  tenant's  door  in 
the  passage:  and  below- stairs  there  are 
baths  without  charge,  for  which,  however, 
the  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  supply. 

The  most  extensive  work  in  this  field  is. 
however,  done  by  the  "Improved  Indus- 
trial Dwelliugs  Company,  Limited."  of 
which  Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow.  Bart. ,  :M.P.  , 
is  the  moving  spirit  and  the  chairman.  Sir 
Sydney  is  one  of  the  most  live  and  useful 
men  *'the  City"  can  boast,  and  one  of  the 
most  practical  philanthropists  of  philan- 
thropic England.  Born  in  1822.  he  was  at 
thirteen  head-boy  of  the  Soutliwark  Gram- 
mar School,  and  the  next  year  was  appren- 


lignani  establishment.  The  year  follow- 
ing  he  joined  his  father  and  brothers  in 
building  up  what  is  now  the  enormous 
stationery  and  printing  business  knovni  as 
Waterlow  and  Sons.  Limited.  In  those 
days  printing  and  lithography  had  not  su- 
perseded the  * '  law  writer. ""  and  Sir  Sydney 
will  tell  of  his  own  experiences  in  spend- 
ing the  midnight  ink.  when  clerks  from 
offices  all  over  the  city  used  to  eke  out 
their  day  pay  by  joining  of  an  evening  the 
great  staff  of  copyists  at  "the  writers','' 
whose  pens  were  flying  to  make  ready  the 
Parliamentary  bills  for  the  next  day!  It 
was  largely  through  Sir  Sydney  himself 
that  improved  methods  came  into  vogue. 
Hard  work  brought  success  and  honoi*s. 
In  1856  he  became  Common  Councilman 
for  the  ward  of  Broad  Street,  and  in  1863 
Alderjnan  for  the  ward  of  Langbourn ;  in 
1866.  Sheriljp.  when  he  was  knighted:  in 
1872.  Lord  Mayor,  when  he  was  made  a 
baronet.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressing  his  live- 
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ly  satisfaction  in  tendering-  the  honor  to 
one  ' '  who,  independently  of  the  high  office 
which  he  liolds,  has  deserved  so  well  of 
the  people  of  this  great  metropolis  for  his 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  philanthro- 
py." He  is  the  head,  as  Treasurer,  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  which,  in 
1872,  he  presented  Lauderdale  House, 
Highgate,  with  its  fine  grounds,  newly 
fitted  as  a  Convalescent  Home.  He  was 
from  1874  to  the  general  election  in  1880 
the  associate  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  Maidstone,  bat 
since  that  year  he  has  rej^resented  the 
important  borough  and  port  of  Graves- 
end.  To  be  at  once  an  M.P.,  a  London 
Alderman,  and  the  head  of  a  great  hos- 
pital and  of  many  philanthropies,  de- 
mands an  industrious  devotion  for  which 
the  honors  do  not  pay  extravagant  inter- 
est. London  also  owes  to  him  its  police 
telegraph  and  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund. 
Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  has  recently  resign- 
ed his  position  as  Alderman,  after  a  service 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
will  interest  "kin  across  sea"  to  know  that 
the  present  Lady  Waterlow  is  an  Ameri- 
can lady. 


The  origin  of  the  Industrial  Dwell- 
ings Company  was  in  an  experimental 
block  of  dwellings,  Langbourn  Build- 
ings, Mark  Street,  Finsbury,  erected  by 
Sir  Sydney  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  in 
1862.  These  proving  successful,  the 
company  was  started  in  1863,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Derby,  with  £50, 000  capital ;  it  has 
now  £500,000  capital,  and  has  borrowed 
£327,000  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
missioners besides.  It  has  always  paid 
five  per  cent.  ;  it  has  accumulated 
£52,500  for  the  equalization  of  divi- 
dends should  bad  years  come,  out  of 
which,  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  in 
August,  1882,  £3000  was  appropriated 
to  start  a  pension  fund  for  its  officers 
and.  clerks;  it  sets  aside  yearly  a  re- 
pairs fund  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  buildings;  and  it  is  ac- 
cumulating a  leasehold  redemption 
fund.  The  company  has  (1883)  twenty- 
eight  estates  in  occupation,  providing 
4107  dwellings  of  about  14,250  rooms, 
accommodating  over  20,000  persons  of 
about  400  dift'erent  occupations.  The 
buildings  in  course  of  erection  (1883) 
will  furnish  615  more  dwellings.  All 
this  is  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Moore,  who 
is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  practical 
realization  of  the  "five  per  cent." 

It  is  a  fine  sight,  when  one  thinks  back 
to  what  used  to  be,  to  see  one  of  these  Wa- 
terlow buildings.  There  has  been  more 
attempt  here  than  in  the  Peabody  build- 
ings to  combine  beauty  with  utility,  and 
while  expense  must  be  kept  rigidly  within 
limits,  and  the  external  walls  must  shape 
themselves  to  the  internal  needs,  bays  not 
too  regular  break  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  dressings  of  artificial  stone  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  company  dreads  ' '  architects" 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  present  plans 
are  the  direct  evolution  of  all  previous  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  its  own  builder,  reducing 
cost  to  a  minimum  by  having  its  own  yards 
and  w^orkshops,  and  even  making  its  own 
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artilu-ial  stone.    This  is  a  inixlmc  of  three 

purls  «)f  rolcc  l)|-c("/.('  (llir  l-cfu.sc  of  <,^as- 
works),  and  one  pai'l  of  rorthiiid  ('ciuciil. 
mad*'   in   wooden   moulds,  lirst    faced  witli 


STOVK. 

the  cement,  and  then  lillcd  in  with  the 
mixture,  the  result  being  a  stone  of  g-reat 
strenj^-th  and  durability,  remarkable  light- 
ness, good  color,  and  adaptability  to  all 
sorts  of  })ur})oses.  Built  of  yellow  brick 
and  ornamented  with  this  stone,  the  build- 
ings at  Chelsea,  for  instance,  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  all  London,  with 
their  outlook  over  the  old  gardens  of  fa- 
mous Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Thames  with 
its  bridges,  and  the  fair  expanse  of  Batter- 
sea  Park  across  the  water,  compare  favor- 
ably with  most  buildings  in  London.  In 
fact,  while  all  this  view  can  be  had  for 
two  and  sixpence  a  room  per  week,  the 
buildings  are  so  attractive  that  many 
front  rooms  have  been  taken  by  people 
of  means,  w^lio  pay  higher  rents,  and  thus 
enable  the  company  to  house  more  poor 
«lsew^here.  Other  buildings  in  Pimlico 
have  tiers  of  continuous  iron  balconies 
around  the  interior  court  at  each  story 
and  are  crowned  with  Mansard  towers. 
I  w^as  told  that  this  was  a  provision  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who,  when  in- 
formed that  the  limitations  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  permit  these  luxuries,  di- 
rected his  agent  to  reduce  the  ground-rent 
on  land  leased  from  him  so  that  it  might 
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afford  them.  The  spacious  courts  between 
buildings  are  asphalted  or  cemented. 
Trees  have  not  thriven,  but  are  to  be  tried 
again. 


Tlie  Waterlow  dwellings  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  l*eabody  in  internal  ar 
rangc-menl,  their  essential  princij)l(^  being 
tliat  each  tenement  shall  be  absolutely 
compN-te  in  itself.  The  stairways — of 
course  lii'<'  pi-oof-ar(i  all  external,  eitlici- 
fully  oj)en  to  th<i  air,  or  occupying  a  shaft- 
way  with  large  ()i)enings  at  each  story; 
they  are  never  suri'ounded  by  rooms. 
From  the  landings  each  set  of  rooms 
opens  separately,  and  ventilation  as  well 
as  privacy  and  the  prevention  of  infec- 
tion is  insured  by  providing  simply  that 
each  suite  shall  extend  from  front  to  back, 
so  that  there  is  a  draft  between  the  opened 
windows.  This  also,  with  the  fire-proof 
ceilings  at  alternate  floors,  and  iron-tied  as- 
phalt roofs,  lessens  the  danger  of  fire,  so 
that  the  insurance  rate  is  but  three-fortieths 


of  one  per  cent.  Sir  Sydney  puts  it  that 
you  can't  have  a  fire  in  a  kettle  when  the 
lid  is  on  tight,  and  there  are  here  no  shaft- 
ways  through  the  lid  of  each  dw^elling. 
The  rooms  average  130  feet  floor  space 
(being  usually  9  X  12  and  13  X 12)  and  1000 
cubic  feet  of  air — about  double  the  stand- 
ard sanitary  requirement  of  400  per  adult 
and  150  per  child.  The  wood- work  is  grain- 
ed, and  the  walls  neatly  papered.  Each 
living-room  has  a  fire-place  stove  which 
combines  grate,  oven,  and  boiler,  costing 
18s.,  and  a  dresser,  and  each  bedroom  an 
open  grate  costing  12s.  Qd.  Off  each  set 
of  rooms  is  a  scullery  with  laundry  appli- 
ances, and  a  dust-shoot  and  a  water-closet 
opening  upon  an  external  balcony.  Each 
tenant  has  free  access  to  the  fine  flat 
gravelled  roof  for  clothes-drying  and  for 
recreation  ;  an  ingenious  wall  along  the 
front,  with   a  curve  at  its  base,  and  an 
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equally  ingenious  curved  and  spiked  rail- 
ing, prevent  children  from  climbing  up 
and  falling  over.  THe  stairways  are  light- 
ed at  night  by  lanterns  made  of  perpen- 
dicular strips  of  waste  glass,  so  that  break- 
ages cost  little.  Many  of  the  blocks 
have  shops  on  the  ground-floor ;  but  these 
do  not  always  let  as  well  as  might  be 
hoped,  for  the  custom  of  the  buildings  has 
a  tendency  to  go  to  other  shops,  lest  one's 
neighbor  should  know  too  much  about 
what  one  has  to  eat  and  drink. 

There  are  in  London  seven  or  more 
similar  associations  in  addition  to  these 
two,  besides  the  individual  enterprises  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others,  and  the 
work  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which 
itself  owns  three  blocks.*    The  pioneer  of 

*  Direct  as  well  as  indirect  help  is  afforded  to  the 
cause  of  dwellings  reform  by  state  provision,  which 
may  be  classed  in  five  series  of  Parliamentary  en- 
actments. (1)  The  Nuisances  Kemovai  Acts,  1855 
and  1860,  and  the  Public  Health  Acts,  1866  and 
1874,  known  in  general  as  the  Sanitary  Acts,  recog- 
nized as  nuisances  premises  injurious  to  health,  and 
provided  for  their  "  abatement."  (2)  Under  "  the 
Laboring  Classes  Dwelling-Houses  Act,"  1866,  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  advance,  for  this  among  other  purposes,  half  the 
value  of  land  and  houses  for  forty  years,  at  four  per 
cent.  ;  and  acts  of  18*75  and  1879,  bearing  more  es- 
pecially on  artisans'  dwellings,  made  similar  pro- 
visions for  varying  periods  and  rates  of  interest. 
These  acts  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Peabody  Trust,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow's,  and  other 
companies,  as  an  easy  method  of  increasing  work- 
ing capital,  though  abundance  could  be  had  by  the 
latter  in  open  market.  (3)  An  act  of  1851  empow- 
ered vestries  to  build  lodging-houses.  (4)  The  acts 
of  1868  and  (amendments)  1879,  known  as  Mr.  Tor- 
rens's  Acts,  empower  the  local  authority  to  require 
the  owner  of  individual  property  unfit  for  human 
habitation  to  improve,  or  remove,  or,  in  default  of 
his  action,  itself  to  improve  at  the  owner's  cost,  or 
to  shut  up  or  pull  down,  the  premises.  The  owner 
may,  under  the  amended  act,  require  the  local  au- 
thority to  purchase  the  property,  and  the  amending 
act  also  restored  provisions  which  had  been  reject- 
ed in  the  passage  of  the  original  bill  through  Parha- 
ment,  enabling  the  local  authority  either  to  rebuild 
or  to  open  out  streets  on  property  acquired  under 
the  act.  (5)  The  acts  of  1875  and  (amendments) 
1879,  known  as  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts,  provided 
for  dealing  with  wider  areas  of  objectionable  char- 
acter, the  property  of  several  owners,  and  including 
perhaps  dwellings  not  individually  bad,  for  purposes 
of  wholesale  reconstruction,  in  which  even  adjacent 
property,  as  for  the  widening  of  streets,  might  be 
included.  The  local  authority  is  empowered,  on  the 
confirmation  of  such  scheme  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  make  pur- 
chases by  voluntary  or  compulsory  arrangement, 
and  to  provide,  by  selling  or  leasing,  for  the  housing 
of  the  same  number  and  class  of  persons  dispos- 
sessed on  the  same  or  neighboring  sites,  or  (1879) 
in  equally  convenient  localities.  If  the  local  au- 
thority does  not  so  provide  within  five  years,  the 


all  is  the  Metropolitan  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1841  (Mr.  Charles  Gatliff ,  secretary), 
which  has  fifteen  estates,  and  provides  for 
1279  people,  some  of  them  in  suburban 
cottages — a  system  which  it  especially  em- 
phasizes. The  total  result  of  the  work  of 
these  associations  suggests  much  encour- 
agement and  some  discouragement.  Fif- 
ty thousand  people  are  well  housed,  but 
London  adds  some  thousands  over  this 
number  to  its  nearly  five  million  people 
every  year.  In  1871  it  contained  1, 190, 684 
persons  born  outside  its  limits.  It  is  as- 
serted also  that  "levelling  up"  does  not 
follow  to  the  extent  supposed — that  thrifty 
people  from  other  quarters  are  attracted 
to  the  new  dwellings,  and  the  habitants  of 
the  rookeries  destroyed  are  crowded  the 
closer  into  the  slums  that  remain.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  heads  of  families 
in  the  Peabody  dwellings  (end  of  1881) 
was  £1  3s.  7|d.  (|5  68)  the  week,  whereas 
philanthropy  emphasizes  the  need  of  pro- 
viding "for  the  lowest  self-supporting 
class,  viz. ,  laborers  earning  less  than  20s. 
per  week."  A  good  home,  however,  in- 
creases wage -earning  power,  and  as  no 
tenajits  are  turned  out  for  earning  too 
much  money,  it  may  be  the  buildings 
themselves  that  have  led  to  the  higher 
average.  The  Peabody  trustees  are  thus 
tasked  on  the  one  side  for  not  being  char- 
itable enough,  and  on  the  other  side  they 
are  criticised  for  being  too  charitable^ 
since,  being  content  w^ith  three  i)er  cent., 
they  to  this  extent  compete  against  the 
commercially  organized  companies  which 
must  pay  five.  It  is  claimed  further  that 
it  is  unwise  to  oppose  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  that  drive  population  away 
from  localities  needed  for  commerce  by 
erecting  these  "bulwarks  against  trade," 
which  can  pay,  in  such  places,  only  when 
the  municipality  which  has  bought  in  the 
land  sells  it  for  such  use  below  its  value 


confirming  authority  may  sell  the  land  by  auction 
for  the  like  purpose. 

"  The  Metropolitan  Street  Improvement  Acts," 
1872,  1879,  also  bear  upon  the  matter  in  London  it- 
self, by  providing  that  where  the  opening  of  streets 
involves  the  destruction  of  dwellings  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  the  Board  shall  acquire  or  appropriate 
equivalent  land  to  be  sold  or  let  as  sites  for  such 
dwellings,  and  that  before  as  many  as  fifteen  dwell- 
ings so  occupied  shall  be  pulled  down,  it  must  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  suitable  accommodation  for  their  inhabitants 
is  provided  elsewhere  on  such  lands. 

The  cost  of  procedure  under  some  of  these  acts, 
and  the  extreme  restrictions  under  which  land  was 
offered,  have  seriously  hampered  their  usefulness. 
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for  commercial  purposes.  Against  this  it 
is  said  that  the  increased  value  of  the  im- 
proved property  pays  back  good  interest 
in  increased  taxes ;  that  such  buildings  can 
house  well  as  many  as  1600  people  to  the 
acre,  whereas  some  of  the  most  crowded 
and  pestiferous  parts  of  St.  Giles  counted, 
street  space  excluded,  but  400  to  the  acre; 
and  that  many  buildings,  as  the  Waterlow, 
have  paid  commercially  on  land  bought  in 
open  market  within  easy  ' '  mid-day-meal 
distance"  of  work  centres.  The  estimate 
of  Mr.  Moore  is  that  land  can  be  profitably 
built  on  at  not  more  than  3d.  per  square  foot 
annual  leasehold  per  room .  Also,  the  great 
fact  remains  that  while  in  similarly  placed 
slums  the  annual  death  rate  runs  to  40  and 
more  per  1000  (and  there  are  commonly 
at  least  six  serious  illnesses  to  one  death), 
the  Peabody  death  rate,  1881,  was  but 
17.22,  or  3.78  below  the  London  average, 
and  the  Waterlow  death  rate  for  sixteen 
years  but  16.7  as  against  23.4  through  the 
metropolis.  Allowing  this  to  be  a  popu- 
lation of  ' '  picked  poor,"  these  figures  nev- 
ertheless tell  a  grand  story.  Let  the  read- 
er think  for  himself  what  they  mean  w^ien 
translated  back  into  terms  of  human  sor- 
row and  joy  and  precious  life.  And  when 
we  add  to  this  the  great  gain  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  money  gain  and  a  soul  gain,  in  the 
prevention  of  crime  by  the  better  housing 
of  tlie  poor — for  in  Glasgow  in  five  years 
from  the  demolition  of  the  "  wynds"  crimes 
decreased  from  10,899  in  1867  to  7869  in 
1873— who  shall  tell  the  full  tale  of  what 
such  work  as  this  is  doing  for  humanity  ? 
While  the  companies  have  been  build- 


ing their  great  fortifications  against  dis- 
ease and  death,  and  Miss  Hill's  modest 
but  even  more  important  work  (for  she 
claims  to  work  profitably  even  at  dd.  per 
foot  ground-rent)  has  been  permeating 
London,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  been  circling  the  great  city  with  sub- 
urbs of  small  houses.  The  ' '  speculative 
builder,"  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  has 
built  most  of  them,  and  built  them  badly. 
At  Tottenham  one  tenant,  stumbling  in  at 
night,  walked  through  the  hallway  wall 
into  his  parlor,  and  another,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  found  himself  presently,  in 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Toole's  "Auntie,'"  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a  four  and  a  half  inch 
brick  wall,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his 
next-door  neighbor.  Yet  the  small  house 
is  the  ideal  home,  and  the  ' '  working-men's 
trains"  of  the  suburban  railways  are  do- 
ing missionary  work.  The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  carries  workmen  to  and  from  En- 
field (eleven  miles  out)  for  a  penny  the 
trip.  The  Metropolitan  Association  has 
one  or  two  suburban  estates,  and  the  spec- 
ulative builder,  learning  by  example  and 
competition,  is  beginning  to  pattern  the 
better  industrial  dwellings. 

America  is  so  far  much  behind  England 
in  providing  good  cheap  dwellings  for 
working-men  in  such  of  her  great  cities 
as  are  old  enough  to  have  slums.  New 
York,  as  a  report  to  the  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion, made  in  1864,  testifies,  shows  "rela- 
tively a  vastly  larger  population  in  crowd- 
ed tenant-houses  than  any  other  great 
city."      In   December,  1864,  a   tenement- 
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liouse  census  found  495,592  persons  in 
111,000  families  living  in  15.309  tenant- 
houses  and  cellars  ;'m  1873.  in  8856  of  the 
tenement-houses  there  died  14.109  persons, 
and  in  the  hot  weeks  children  under  five 
died  at  the  (annual)  rate  of  250  to  300  per 
1000  of  the  living  of  their  age :  in  1878  the 
Board  of  Health  reported  9846  out  of  the 
18,582  tenement-houses  in  bad  condition. 
The  beginning  of  better  things  was  made 
by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  of  the  river  in  1876,  and  in  some  re- 
spects his  experiments  have  been  even 
more  successful  tlian  any  in  London. 
The  first  "Home  Buildings,"  with  forty 
dwellings  and  five  stores,  on  Hicks  Street, 
Brooklyn,  five  minutes'  walk  from  South 
Ferry,  were  opened  February,  1877,  and 
were  immediately  filled.  A  second  ad- 
joining block,  facing  on  Baltic  Street, 
without  any  stores,  was  opened  October, 
1877.  Three  "Tower  Buildings,"  on  the 
next  block,  very  much  finer  in  appear- 
ance than  their  neighbors,  were  opened  in 
1878  and  1879,  the  five  aggregating  218 
dwellings  (1  of  six,  25  of  five,  147  of  four, 
45  of  three  rooms)  and  15  stores,  housing 
about  1000  people.  Each  of  these  dwell- 
ings has  living-room  and  scullery  as  well 
as  bedrooms,  it  being  a  cardinal  principle, 
as  in  the  Waterlow  buildings,  that  each 
family  shall  have  every  requisite  within 
its  own  private  domain.  Each  family  has 
also  a  storage  bin  for  coal,  etc.,  in  the 
basement.  The  floors  are  planned  alike 
from  bottom  to  top,  which  permits  a  con- 
siderable saving  by  tlie  duplication  of  ma- 
terials. The  buildings  are  of  plain  red 
brick;  slate  stairways  wind  up  a  shaft- 
way,  inclosed  in  a  solid  wall,  opening  oitt- 
vf-doors  upon  balconies,  whence  each  ten- 
ant has  a  separate  entrance,  and  they  ter- 
minate on  a  flat  gravelled  roof  for  clothes- 
drying  and  for  play.  In  the  "Tower 
Buildings"  these  shaftways  constitute  the 
tower,  by  which  means  an  element  of 
beauty  is  introduced  which  the  ''Home 
Buildings"  lack. 

The  cost  of  the  first  ''Home  Building" 
is  given  at  about  87000  for  the  four  lots  of 
land,  and  $30,000  for  the  building  itself. 
The  average  price  of  dwellings  throughout 
the  buildings  is  8l  93  per  week  for  four, 
and  $1  48  for  three-room  dwellings,  the 
lowest  prices  8l  50  and  81  30,  these  last 
being  on  the  top  floor,  whence  ten  cents 
is  added  each  floor  downward.  Each  ten- 
ant is  given  an  account  card  for  the  year, 
"with  the  rules  and  space  for  his  weekly 


payments.  Off  these  prices  there  is  a  dis- 
count of  ten  cents  per  week  to  those  who 
pay  four  weeks  rent  at  a  time  in  advance, 
which  one-fourth  of  tlie  tenants  have  done 
regularly,  and  there  is  a  second  rebate  of 
ten  per  cent,  to  tenants  who.  by  remaining 
the  full  year,  from  1st  of  May  to  1st  of 
May,  save  to  the  building  the  wear  and 
tear  of  removals.  The  buildings  have 
nevertheless  earned  a  gross  revenue  of  thir- 
teen per  cent. ,  of  Avhich  in  round  numbers 
two  per  cent,  goes  for  taxes,  two  per  cent, 
for  repairs,  one  i^er  cent,  for  expenses, 
while  the  net  eight  i^er  cent,  has  been  used 
two  per  cent,  for  improvement  and  exten- 
sion, and  six  per  cent,  for  dividends.  Here 
is  a  prospectus  for  wise  capitalists. 

Among  the  features  of  these  buildings 
are  a  free  reading-room  and  lending  li- 
brary, and  free  baths;  the  home  sense  of 
the  tenants  is  also  encouraged  by  permit- 
ting each  to  choose  his  own  wall-paper, 
within  certain  limits  of  cost.  No  rooms 
remain  unlet.  There  is  always  a  long  list 
of  applicants  in  advance  for  any  vacancy. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  White's 
miniature  city  is,  however,  the  two  blocks 
of  dwelling-houses  known  as  "Warren 
Place."  On  a  plot  of  land  of  112  feet 
frontage  on  Warren  and  Baltic  streets, 
and  running  through  200  feet  from  street 
to  street,  this  private  way,  with  a  tiny 
green  its  whole  length,  has  been  laid  out, 
and  on  either  side  thirty-four  little  brick 
houses  of  two  and  three  stories  have  been 
built.  A  cartway  for  ash-carts,  grocery 
wagons,  etc.,  runs  in  the  rear  of  each  set. 
The  two-story  and  basement  houses  are 
lly  by  32  feet,  and  have  six  rooms  each. 
They  cost  but  81100  each,  exclusive  of  land, 
and  they  rent  for  818  per  month.  They 
are  pretty,  and  have  every  convenience. 
By  this  experiment  Mr.  White  has  shown 
that  even  on  city  lots  costing  84000  for  25 
by  100  feet,  such  dwellings  can  be  profit- 
ably rented  for  about  $250  a  year.  It  is 
not  yet,  however,  the  pre-millennial  age, 
and  capital  still  prefers  the  drifting  sands 
of  Wall  Street  to  this  building  on  a  rock. 

One  of  the  New  York  art  galleries,  in 
1879,  saw  a  strange  siglit  :  beauty  had 
gracefulh-  made  way  for  utility,  and  in- 
stead of  pictures,  nn'sterious  diagrams 
adorned  the  walls.  These  were  the  plans 
in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  The 
Sanitary  Engineer  for  the  best  treatment 
of  a  city  lot.  25  by  100  feet,  for  tenement- 
house  purposes.  The  committee  of  award 
reported  that  an  impossible  problem  had 
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been  put,  in  expecting  to  assure  "physical 
and  moral  health  within'these  narrow  and 
arbitrary  limits."  But  it  awarded  one  of 
the  prizes  for  what  came  to  be  known  as 
"the  dumb-bell  plan,"  and  this  plan, 
with  some  modifications,  has  been  ap- 
plied through  a  part  of  its  buildings  by 
the  New  York  Improved  Dwellings  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew,  in- 
domitable in  good  Avorks,  is  leading  spirit. 
Their  first  estate  forms  a  series  of  build- 
ings at  First  Avenue,  Seventy-first  and 
Seventy-second  streets.  A  plot  200  feet 
square,  costing  $60,000,  is  occupied  by 
three  blocks,  each  fronting  one  of  the 
three  streets,  and  containing  altogether 
218  dwellings  and  12  stores.  The  stores 
are  all  let  to  different  staple  trades,  as 
the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the 
fish-dealer,  and  the  druggist.      The  build- 


ings were  only  completed  in  May,  1882, 
and  some  tenants  moved  into  lower  stories 
before  the  roof  was  on;  but  the  means  of 
access  from  Second  Avenue  are  still  imper- 
fect, and  the  building  is  yet  far  from  the 
centre  of  population.  Despite  this,  the 
association  is  earning  seven  per  cent,  net 
on  its  capital  of  $300,000,  of  which  about 
8280,000  has  been  used  for  the  land  and 
buildings.  The  rentals  run  from  ^1  75 
per  week  for  sets  of  two  rooms  to  $14  50 
per  month  for  sets  of  four  rooms. 

The  '*dumb-beir'  plan  consists  in  put- 
ting the  stairway  midway  between  two 
sets  of  dwellings,  the  first  occupying  the 
full  front  of  a  lot,  the  other  something  less 
than  the  width  of  the  back  part  of  the  lot. 
Thus  the  stairway  shaft,  or  handle  of  the 
dumb-bell,  being  narrow,  the  front  apart- 
ments secure  back  windows  and  the  back 
ones  front  windows.      Both  the  side-street 
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blocks  in  the  buildings  of  the  association 
are  built  on  a  modification  of  this  plan, 
the  avenue  block  being-  more  profitably 
treated  otherwise.  Every  apartment  in 
the  avenue  buildings  has  its  own  separate 
wash-room,  and  its  own  water-closet  and 
ash-shoot,  so  that  each  is  a  perfect  home 
within  itself.     No  room  or  closet  in  any 


PLAN    OF    NE'^V    YORK  •'DUMB-BELL'   DWELLINGS. 

of  the  buildings  is  without  a  window 
opening  upon  the  outer  air.  In  the 
''dumb-bell"  buildings  the  back  tene- 
ments are  at  the  half-turn  of  the  stair- 
ways, the  difference  of  level  securing  all 
the  more  i^rivacy.  The  handle  of  the 
dumb-bell  contains  also  the  closets,  a  dust- 
shoot,  and  a  lift  by  which  each  tenant 
may  bring  up  coals  and  stores  from  his 
separate  bin  in  the  cellar — quite  the  con- 
veniences of  the  most  fashionable  ' '  apart- 
ment-house." Such,  indeed,  these  build- 
ings really  are.  There  are  laundries  for 
common  use,  and  the  tubs  contain  an  in- 
genious contrivance  by  which  the  water  is 
raised  to  boiling-point  by  jets  of  steam 
from  a  steam-pipe  laid  along  the  bottom 
of  the  tubs.  The  flat  roof  commands  a 
far  prospect  of  Long  Island  and  the  New 
Jersey  hills.  Below,  the  asj^halted  courts 
form  a  fine  play-ground  for  the  children, 
but  best  of  all  is  the  cheery  meeting-room 
for  men,  a  charming,  well-lighted  room, 
with  papers,  books,  tables  for  dominoes  or 
chess,  of  which  all  tenants  are  made  free. 
Philadelphia  has  long  been  known  as 
"the  city  of  homes"  and  a  model  city,  for 
there  are  reckoned  to  be  140,000  homes  for 
its   890,000   people,   covering   129   square 


miles,  about  110,000  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  occupants.  Its  shape  is  an  ad- 
vantage. New  York  is  long,  and  can 
grow  along  its  narrow  island  only  to  the 
north;  Brooklyn  is  fan-shaped,  radiating 
from  the  dip  of  the  Heights  at  Fulton 
Ferry,  and  grows  radially;  Boston  is  a 
bulbous  peninsula,  and  its  "new  lands" 
had  to  be  filled  in  at  great  cost.  Phila- 
delphia is  square,  and,  like  some  of  the 
Western  cities,  can  grow  in  every  direc- 
tion, except  Avhere  the  Delaware  River 
restricts  it  at  the  east.  Yet  it  also  has 
centres  of  crime  and  slums.  "This  is 
the  mouth  of  hell,"  said  an  English  cler- 
gyman who  went  through  the  Alaska 
Street  district.  "  The  old  style  of  proper- 
ty owners,  the  rum-sellers,  and  the  ward 
politicians"  were  banded  together  to  keep 
it  so.  Near  by,  in  Bedford  Street,  an  old 
rookery  worth  $500  brought  eighty  dol- 
lars a  month  rental  from  beggars  and 
thieves  ;  in  a  neighboring  cellar,  thirty 
feet  by  sixteen,  a  floorless  hole,  thirty  men 
and  women  paid  ten  cents  a  night  for  lodg- 
ing— $1000  a  year.  A  "  soup  society"  only 
helped  out  the  wretches  who  spent  part  of 
the  year  in  ' '  the  palace  of  Blockley,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Almshouse,"  and  the 
rest  in  these  slums.  Finally,  in  1869,  the 
"Beneficent  Building  Association"  was 
chartered,  and  it  has  done  much  good  in 
building  twenty-one  houses  as  centres  of 
betterment.  Still  more  effective  work  has 
been  done  by  a  private  owner,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Starr,  who  has  built  since  1880  sever- 
al houses,  paying  five  per  cent,  each,  on 
St.  Mary  Street.  The  results  are  already 
evident,  for  w^hen  even  one  new  neat  house 
is  built  in  a  slum,  ' '  the  change  that  comes 
over  the  street  is  marvellous.  It  is  like 
throwing  open  the  shutters  of  a  long-closed 
room  and  letting  in  God's  sweet  air  and 
sunshine. "  ' '  For  even  in  St.  Mary  Street, " 
says  Mr.  Starr,  ' '  a  man  does  not  intend  to 
pay  the  same  price  for  a  shanty  that  his 
neighbor  does  for  a  respectable  dwelling- 
house."  "There  are  so  many  changes," 
comj^lained  one  of  the  unregenerate,  * '  that 
the  place  isn't  fit  to  live  in."  A  "Day 
Nursery  and  Temporary  Home  for  Chil- 
dren," charging  two  cents  a  day  to  busy 
mothers,  has,  with  its  free  kindergarten, 
done  very  much  good  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, which  now  has  also  a  well-planned, 
practical  mission  house. 

The  Philadelphia  tendency  is  altogether 
in  favor  of  individual  houses,  however 
small.     Ground  is  not  costly,  and  a  small 
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house,  witli  oTound,  can  be  had  for  from 
$1000  up.  The  type  of  house  upon  Avhich 
Mr.  Starr  has  settled  is  a  three-story  brick 
buikling,  one  room  to  each  story,  about 
twelve  feet  square.  The  lower  room  is  at 
ouce  living-room  and  kitchen,  with  range 
and  boiler,  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  dresser.  At  first  sight  no  means  of 
getting  upstairs  is  visible,  but  a  mysteri- 
ous door,  apparently  part  of  the  dresser, 
opens  upon  a  winding  stair  whose  top 
steps  utilize  the  space  over  the  dresser 
itself.  The  second  and  third  story  rooms 
are  each  a  bedroom.  Oirt  of  the  second- 
story  room  opens  a  "hanging bath-room," 
a  peculiar  Philadelphia  institution  devel- 
oped from  the  municipal  provision  that 
each  house  must  have  a  yard  twelve  feet 
deep.  The  hanging  bath-room,  built  out 
like  a  bay-window,  does  not  encroach  on 
the  ground  itself,  and  so  is  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  These  four -roomed 
houses  rent  easily  at  nine  dollars  per 
month,  which  pays  a  fair  return.  The 
cost  in  one  particular  case  was  $374  45 
for  ground  (12  by  35  feet\  ,'^949  29  for  the 
building,  $12  25  for  "perpetual  insur- 
ance"—in  all  81335  99;  out  of  the  $108 
rent  comes  $8  water  rate  and  $18  50  taxes, 
leaving  $81  50,  or  sixper  cent.  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city,  which  is  largely 
covered  by  the  self-built  homes  of  owners 
who  derived  their  capital  for  the  purpose 


from  the  "building  and  loan  associations," 
the  type  is  different,  following  the  "back- 
building"  plan  found  in  the  finest  old 
Philadelphia  houses.  The  "back-build- 
ing" is  an  extension  narrower  than  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  leaving  space  for 
a  back  window  in  each  story  of  the  front 
building',  and  for  one  or  more  side  win- 
dows in  each  story  of  the  back  building. 
These  houses  are  usually  two-  or  three- 
story,  of  the  inevitable  red  brick,  with 
white  stone  steps  and  white  shutters,  usu- 
ally with  two,  but  sometimes  with  three, 
rooms  to  a  story,  and  with  the  inevitable 
hanging  bath-room. 

The  "building  associations"  proper, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  make  Phila- 
delphia a  city  of  homes,  are  really  not 
I  building  societies  at  all,  but  co-operative 
banking  associations,  making  loans  on 
land  and  houses  to  their  members.  The 
first  of  these  in  America  was  started  in 
1831  hj  some  English  operatives  at  Frank- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  but  the  real  germ  of 
the  present  organizations  was  in  the  Ken- 
sington Building  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, started  in  1847,  of  which  John 
B.  Duff,  called  "the  father  of  building  as- 
sociations," was  the  inspiring  spirit.  He 
died  only  last  year,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  being  a  "lumber  counter" 
in  the  great  lumber  yards,  he  might  al- 
most any  day  be  seen  arguing  the  cause 
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of  thrift  to  his  fellow-workmen  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  nearest  stick  of 
lumber.  The  Leagii^  in  Philadelphia  in- 
cludes 223  associations :  there  are  nearly  a 
thousand  in  the  State:  and  New  Jersey. 
Massachusetts,  and  other  States  have 
many.  A  Building  Association  and 
Home  Journal  is  edited,  as  a  labor  of 
love,  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Brown.  Secretary  of 
the  League,  at  529  Commerce  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  it  has  done  good  service 
in  insisting  on  careful  management  of 
accounts,  so  that  discounts  or  bonuses 
shall  not  be  recklessly  paid  out  as  divi- 
dends until  the  time  that  they  are  really 
earned.  One  of  these  societies,  with 
about  200  members,  received  in  six  years 
$118,000  cash,  and  has  handled  this  sum 
at  8320  a  year  expenses.  Its  present  loans 
foot  up  110.500,  and  its  total  assets  $53,000, 
so  that  its  present  members,  who  deposit- 
ed si3.000.  have  gained  nearly  $10,000: 
while  the  security,  by  the  addition  of  de- 
posits, has  become  greater  each  month. 
The  plan  of  operation  is  simple  enough. 
Tlie  people  who  start  an  association  take 
as  many  shares  as  each  pleases,  and  un- 
dertake to  pay  monthly  one  dollar  on 
each  share.  They  elect  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, serving  without  pay.  Once  a 
month  a  meeting  is  held  in  some  small 
hall,  the  rent  of  which,  and  the  payment 
of  perhaps  8200  a  year  to  a  secretary,  are 
the  chief  expenses.  The  one  dollar  per 
share  is  paid  in  on  or  before  this  meeting. 
The  cash  thus  x^aid  in.  with  that  received 
for  interest,  bonuses,  etc..  is  then  offered 
at  this  meeting  for  loan.  Any  member 
can  bid.  and  the  bidder  offering  the  high- 
est bonus  (i.  e.,  the  greatest  discount)  gets 
the  loan,  providing  he  or  she  offei*s  real 
estate  to  the  amount  as  security.  The 
loans  are  in  sums  of  8200.  and  the  borrow- 
er must  have  or  take  one  share  for  each 
$200  borrowed.  It  is  this  feature  which 
helps  the  building  of  homes.  Any  mem- 
ber starting  with  a  small  saving  can  ar- 
range to  buy  a  piece  of  ground,  and  on 
this  get  a  loan:  with  this  loan  he  can 
build  a  first  story,  and  on  this  get  another 
loan  to  complete  his  house.  On  each 
$200  the  borrower  pays  one  dollar  a  month 
interest,  or  six  per  cent.  The  bonus  or 
discount  has  run  as  high  as  ten  per  cent., 
but  nowadays  it  is  often  nominal,  thus 
making  the  interest  the  ordinary  rate.  j 

Each  share  is  a  part  of  some  "series.**  j 
When  the  deposits  of  one  dollar  per  month  ; 
per  share  and  the  gains  bring  the  value  | 


of  the  series  up  to  an  amount  which 
makes  each  share  worth  $200,  the  series 
comes  to  an  end:  the  borrower*  debts  of 
$200  are  cancelled,  and  non- borrowing 
shareholders  receive  $200  per  shai*e  cash. 
The  series  usually  run  about  ten  yeai*s. 
A  non -borrowing  shareholder  can  with- 
draw at  thh'ty  days'  notice,  receiving  the 
full  amount  of  his  deposits  and  the  calcu- 
lated gain  up  to  that  date.  There  is  thus 
no  forfeiture,  scarcely  any  loose  capital 
to  invite  dishonesty,  no  hardship,  a  max- 
imum of  safety  and  return  at  a  minimum 
of  risk  and  investment.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  plan  has  been 
one  of  the  great  uplifting  institutions  of 
our  day. 

These  working-men's  homes  are  some- 
times spoken  of  by  those  who  don't  know 
as  "homes  for  the  poor"  in  a  sense  that, 
stamps  them  as  charities.  The  Peabody 
trust  is  in  one  sense  a  charity,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  content  with  less  than  the 
usual  market  i^eturn  for  its  money.  The 
others  are  simply  an  endeavor  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  capital  to  the  service  of 
those  who  have  little  capital  of  their  own. 
Tlie  self-supporting  men  and  women  who 
occupy  these  buildings  are  no  more  pen- 
sioners than  are  those  who  live  in  the 
more  costly  apartment  -  houses.  They 
stay  or  go  at  their  own  will:  they  pay 
their  rent :  they  are  one  of  the  l>est  class- 
es of  the  community.  It  is  by  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  such  homes  that 
the  lower  classes  are  brought  up  to  their 
level. 

There  is  a  strong  passage  in  Ruskin's 
Bible  of  Amiens,  in  which  he  contrasts 
"the  modern  aggregate  of  bad  building, 
and  ill  living  held  in  check  by  constables, 
which  ice  call  a  town,  of  which  the  widest 
streets  are  devoted  by  consent  to  the  encour- 
agement of  vice,  and  the  narrow  ones  to 
the  concealment  of  misery.  *'  with  the  gi'^at 
cathedrals  and  the  spirit  of  their  buildei*s. 
But  there  was  misery  in  the  old  days  as 
well,  and  we  too  have  cathedral  builders. 
These  men  and  women  have  "builded 
mightily"  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chi'istianity 
for  the  service  of  humanity.  Yet  it  is  best 
of  all  that  they  have  not  given,  but  have 
garnered.  These  houses  are  not  charities, 
but  simply  a  way  of  investing  money  that 
gives  tenants  more  than  they  could  other- 
wise get  for  their  weekly  rent.  This  is  a 
prosaic  way  of  putting  a  great  work:  but, 
after  all,  life  is  mostly  written  in  prose. 


1^ 


EASTER  WINGS. 

A  SHOWER  of  roses  on  a  liappy  head 
From  liauds  beloved:  tlie  wintry  day 
Grew  sweet  as  summers  fled. 
"And  shall  be  aye," 
We  said. 
How  bright 
Their  bloom,  how  brief; 
Long-  had  it  passed  from  sight, 
When  higher  life  woke  'neath  one  withered  leaf. 
Spread  golden  wings,  and  floated  into  light. 


So  Love  is  born.     Joy  is  its  rosy  bower. 
In  whose  delight  we  say,  "Ah,  this 
Is  Love's  own  perfect  flower, 
Its  fullest  bliss 
And  power!" 
But  deep 
Lie  precious  things. 
Joy's  soul  is  still  asleep. 
Earth  fades,  then  open  heavenly  wings: 
And  this  is  Love,  if  Love  be  ours  to  keep. 


r 


HE    SPOKE    WITH   AN    AIR   OF   COOL    AUTHORITY,  WHICH    SHE    RESENTED. 


JUDITH    SHAKESPEARE: 

HER  LOVE  AFFAIRS  AND  OTHER  ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    PLAY-HOUSE. 

BUT  Judith  laughed  aside  these  foolish 
fears;  as  it  happened,  far  more  im- 
portant matters  were  just  at  this  moment 
occupying  her  mind. 

She  was  in  the  garden.    She  had  brought 
out  some  after-dinner  fragments  for  the 


Don;  and  while  the  great  dun-colored 
beast  devoured  these,  she  had  turned  from 
him  to  regard  Matthew  gardener ;  and 
there  was  a  sullen  resentment  on  her  face ; 
for  it  seemed  to  her  imagination  that  he 
kept  doggedly  and  persistently  near  the 
summer-house,  on  which  she  had  certain 
dark  designs.  However,  the  instant  she 
caught  sight  of  Prudence,  her  eyes  bright- 
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died  up;  and,  iiulcocl,  bcciunc  I'lill  of  iin 
eiijjfi'r  animalion. 

"lliLlicr,  liiLlicr,  tjfood  J'riic!"'  slic!  (»\- 
claiincd,  liurriodly.  *' Quick!  (luick!  I 
liavo  news  for  you." 

"Yes,  indeed,  .luditli,"  said  Die  olliei'; 
and  at  ilu^  sarnt*  nioiiicnt  Judith  cauHi  to 
SCO  tluM'o  was  souiclhiiiL!:  wrouLT — th(>  star- 
tled pale  faco  and  frightened  eves  had  a 
story  to  tell. 

''Why,  wliat  is  to  do '^"  said  sho. 

"Know  you  not,  Judith?  Have  you 
not  iieard  ?  The  French  king  is  slain — 
is  niurd(M'(Hl  by  an  assassin  !'' 

To  her  astonishment  the  news  seemed 
to  })ro(ln('(»  no  ell'ect  whatever. 

"Well,  1  am  sorry  for  the  poor  man," 
Juditli  said,  with  perfect  self-possession. 
"They  that  climb  hio-h  must  sometimes 
have  a  sudden  fall.  But  why  should  that 
alarm  you,  g-ood  Prue  ?  Or  have  you  oth- 
er news  that  comes  more  nearly  home  ?" 

And  then,  when  Prudence  almost  breath- 
lessly revealed  the  apprehensions  that  had 
so  suddenly  filled  her  mind,  Judith  would 
not  even  stay  to  discuss  such  a  monstrous 
possibility.  She  laughed  it  aside  alto- 
gether. That  the  courteous  young  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  with  a  letter  from 
Ben  Jonson  should  be  concerned  in  the 
assassination  of  the  King  of  France  was 
entirely  absurd  and  out  of  the  question. 

"Nay,  nay,  good  Prue,"  said  she,  light- 
ly, "you  shall  make  him  amends  for  these 
unjust  suspicions  ;  that  you  shall,  dear 
mouse,  all  in  good  time.  But  listen  now : 
I  have  weightier  matters;  I  have  eggs  on 
the  spit,  beshreAV  me  else !  Can  you  read 
me  this  riddle,  sweet  Prue?  Know  you 
by  these  tokens  what  has  happened  ?  My 
father  comes  in  to  dinner  to-day  in  the 
gayest  of  humors;  there  is  no  absent  star- 
ing at  the  window,  and  forgetting  of  all 
of  us ;  it  is  all  merriment  this  time ;  and 
he  must  needs  have  Bess  Hall  to  sit  beside 
him  ;  and  he  would  charge  her  with  being 
a  witch ;  and  reproach  her  for  our  simple 
meal,  when  that  she  might  have  given  us 
a  banquet  like  that  of  a  London  Com- 
pany, with  French  dishes  and  silver  flag- 
ons of  Theologicum,  and  a  memorial  to 
tell  each  of  us  what  was  coming.  And 
then  he  would  miscall  your  brother — 
which  you  know,  dear  Prudence,  he  never 
would  do  were  he  in  earnest — and  said  he 
was  chamberlain  now,  and  was  conspiring 
to  be  made  alderman,  only  that  he  might 
sell  building  materials  to  the  Corporation 
and  so  make  money  out  of  his  office.  And 
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1  know  not  what  elsci  (jf  .j(5sts  and  laugh- 
ing; ])nt  at  length  In;  sent  to  have  the 
i^lvesham  i-oan  saddled;  and  he  said  that 
when  on('(;  he  hatl  goin;  along  to  the  sheep- 
wash  to  see  that  tlie  hurdles  were  rightly 
up  for  the  shearing,  he  would  give  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  idleness  — to  idleness 
wholly;  and  perchance  he  might  ride 
over  to  Broadway  to  S(.'e  the  shooting- 
match  going  forward  there.  Now,  you 
wise  one,  can  you  guess  what  has  happen- 
ed? Know  you  wliat  is  in  store  for  us? 
Can  you  read  me  the  riddle  ?" 

"I  see  no  riddle,  Judith,"  said  the  oth- 
er, with  puzzled  eyes.  ' '  I  met  your  father 
as  I  came  through  the  house;  and  he  ask- 
ed if  Julius  Avere  at  home:  doubtless  he 
would  have  him  ride  to  Broadway  with 
him." 

' '  Dear  mouse,  is  that  your  skill  at  guess- 
ing? But  listen  now"  —  and  here  she 
dropped  her  voice  as  she  regarded  good- 
man  Matthew,  though  that  personage  seem- 
ed busily  enough  occupied  with  his  water- 
ing-can. "This  is  what  has  happened:  I 
know  the  signs  of  the  weather.  Be  sure 
he  has  finished  the  play — the  play  that 
the  young  prince  Mamillius  was  in:  you 
remember,  good  Prue  ? — and  the  large  fair 
copy  is  made  out  and  locked  away  in  the 
little  cupboard,  against  my  father's  next 
going  to  London ;  and  the  loose  sheets  are 
thrown  into  the  oak  chest,  along  with  the 
others.  And  now,  good  Prue,  sweet  Prue, 
do  you  know  what  you  must  manage? 
Indeed,  I  dare  not  go  near  the  summer- 
house  while  that  ancient  wiseman  is  loi- 
tering about;  and  you  must  coax  him, 
Prue ;  you  must  get  him  away ;  sometimes 
I  see  his  villain  eyes  watching  me,  as  if  he 
had  suspicion  in  his  mind — " 

' '  'Tis  your  own  guilty  conscience,  Ju- 
dith," said  Prudence,  but  with  a  smile; 
for  she  had  herself  connived  at  this  of- 
fense ere  noAV. 

"By  fair  means  or  foul,  sweet  mouse, 
you  must  get  him  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  garden,"  said  she,  eagerly;  "for  now 
the  Don  has  nearly  finished  his  dinner, 
and  goodman-wiseman-fool  will  wonder  if 
we  stay  longer  here.  Nay,  I  have  it,  sweet 
Prue :  you  must  get  him  along  to  the  cor- 
ner where  my  mother  grows  her  simples ; 
and  you  must  keep  him  there  for  a  space, 
that  I  may  get  out  the  right  papers;  and 
this  is  what  you  must  do:  you  will  ask 
him  for  something  that  sounds  like  Latin 
— no  matter  what  nonsense  it  may  be ;  and 
he  Avill  answer  you  that  he  knows  it  right 
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well,  but  has  none  of  it  at  the  present 
time ;  and  you  will  say  that  you  have  sure- 
ly seen  it  among  mf  mother's  simples,  and 
thus  you  will  lead  him  away  to  find  it, 
and  the  longer  you  seek  the  better.  Do 
you  understand,  good  Prue  ? — and  quick ! 
quick!" 

Prudence's  pale  face  flushed. 

"You  ask  too  much,  Judith.  I  can  not 
deceive  the  poor  man  so." 

' '  Nay,  nay,  you  are  too  scrupulous,  dear 
mouse.     A  trifle — a  mere  trifle." 

And  then  Prudence  happened  to  look 
up,  and  she  met  Judith's  eyes ;  and  there 
was  sucli  frank  self-confidence  and  auda- 
city in  them,  and  also  such  a  singular  and 
clear-shining  beauty,  that  the  simple  Puri- 
tan was  in  a  manner  bedazzled.  She  said, 
with  a  quiet  smile,  as  she  turned  away  her 
head  again : 

"Well,  I  marvel  not,  Judith,  that  you 
can  bewitch  the  young  men,  and  bewilder 
their  understanding.  'Tis  easy  to  see — if 
they  have  eyes  and  regard  you,  they  are 
lost;  but  how  you  have  your  own  way 
with  all  of  us,  and  how  you  override  our 
judgment,  and  do  with  us  what  you  please, 
that  passes  me.  Even  Dr.  Hall :  for  whom 
else  would  he  have  brought  from  Coven- 
try the  green  silk  stockings  and  green  vel- 
vet shoes  ? — you  know  such  vanities  find 
little  favor  in  his  own  home — " 

"Quick,  quick,  sweetheart,  muzzle  me 
that  gaping  ancient!"  said  Judith,  inter- 
rupting her.  "The  Don  has  finished; 
and  I  will  dart  into  the  summer-house  as 
I  carry  back  the  dish.  Detain  him,  sweet 
Prue;  speak  a  word  or  two  of  Latin  to 
him;  he  will  swear  he  understands  you 
right  well,  though  you  yourself  under- 
stand not  a  w^ord  of  it — " 

"I  may  not  do  all  you  ask,  Judith," 
said  the  other,  after  a  moment's  reflection 
(and  still  with  an  uneasy  feeling  that  she 
was  yielding  to  the  wiles  of  a  temptress), 
"but  I  will  ask  the  goodman  to  show  me 
your  mother's  simples,  and  how  they 
thriv^e." 

A  minute  or  two  thereafter  Judith  had 
swiftly  stolen  into  the  summer-house — 
which  was  spacious  and  substantial  of  its 
kind,  and  contained  a  small  black  cup- 
board fixed  up  in  a  corner  of  the  walls,  a 
table  and  chair,  and  a  long  oak  chest  on 
the  floor.  It  was  this  last  that  held  the 
treasure  she  was  in  search  of;  and  now, 
the  lid  having  been  raised,  she  was  down 
on  one  knee,  carefully  selecting  from  a 
mass  of  strewn  papers  (indeed,  there  were 


a  riding -whip,  a  sword  and  sword-belt, 
and  several  other  articles  mixed  up  in  this 
common  receptacle)  such  sheets  as  were 
without  a  minute  mark  which  she  had  in- 
vented for  her  own  private  j)urposes. 
These  secured  and  hastily  hidden  in  her 
sleeve,  she  closed  the  licl,  and  went  out 
into  the  open  again,  calling  upon  Pru- 
dence to  come  to  her,  for  that  she  was  go- 
ing into  the  house. 

They  did  not,  however,  remain  within- 
doors at  New  Place,  for  that  might  have 
been  dangerous ;  they  knew  of  a  far  safer 
resort.  Just  behind  Julius  Shawn's  house, 
and  between  that  and  the  garden,  there 
was  a  recess  formed  by  the  gable  of  a  large 
barn  not  quite  reaching  the  adjacent  wall. 
It  was  a  three -sided  retreat;  overlooked 
by  no  window  whatsoever;  there  was  a 
frail  wooden  bench  on  two  sides  of  it,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  w^as  partly  blocked  up 
by  an  empty  cask  that  had  been  x^ut  there 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  For  outlook  there 
was  nothing  but  a  glimpse  of  the  path  go- 
ing into  the  garden,  a  bit  of  greensward, 
and  two  apple-trees  between  them  and  the 
sky.  It  was  not  a  noble  theatre,  this  little 
den  behind  the  barn ;  but  it  had  produced 
for  these  two  many  a  wonderful  pageant ; 
for  the  empty  barrel  and  the  bare  barn 
wall  and  the  two  trees  would  at  one  time 
be  transformed  into  the  forest  of  Arden, 
and  Rosalind  would  be  walking  there  in 
her  i^retty  page  costume,  and  laughing  at 
the  love  -  sick  Orlando ;  and  again  they 
would  form  the  secret  haunts  of  Queen 
Titania  and  her  court,  with  the  jealous 
Oberon  chiding  her  for  her  refusal ;  and 
again  they  would  become  the  hall  of  a 
great  northern  castle,  with  trumpets  and 
cannon  sounding  without  as  the  King- 
drank  to  Hamlet.  Indeed,  the  elder  of 
these  two  young  women  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily vivid  imagination ;  she  saw  the 
things  and  people  as  if  they  were  actually 
there  before  her;  she  realized  their  exist- 
ence so  intensely  that  even  Prudence  was 
brought  to  sympathize  with  tliem,  and  to 
follow  their  actions  now  with  hot  indig- 
nation, and  now  with  triumphant  delight 
over  good  fortune  come  at  last.  There 
was  no  stage-carpenter  there  to  distract 
them  w^ith  his  dismal  expedients;  no  actor 
to  thrust  his  physical  peculiarities  be- 
tween them  and  the  poet's  ethereal  vi- 
sions ;  the  dream-world  was  before  them, 
clear  and  filled  with  light ;  and  Prudence's 
voice  was  gentle  and  of  a  musical  kind. 
Nay,  sometimes  Judith  -svould  leap  to  her 
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foot.  ''You  slijill  not!— you  sIkiU  not!" 
sho  would  oxchiini,  as  if  addressing!:  some 
stran^(i  visitant  that  was  sliowinj^  tlio  vil- 
lainy of  liis  mintl ;  and  tears  canu;  ([nickly 
to  her  eyes  if  tliere  was  a  tah^  of  pity ;  and 
the  joy  and  lau<^liter  over  lovei's  rc^con- 
cilcd  hrou^lit  warm  ('()h)r  to  lier  facc^ 
They  for^a)t  that  tliesc*  walls  that  inclosed 
them  were  of  gray  nmd  ;  they  forfj^ot  that 
the  ])rovailin<T:  odor  in  the  air  was  that 
of  the  malt  in  the  harn ;  for  now  they 
were  r(\i,^ardin<j:  Uomeo  in  the  moonli^-ht, 
with  the  dusk  of  the  <^arden  around,  and 
Juliet  uttering-  her  secrets  to  the  honeyed 
nig'ht;  and  a^^itiu  they  were  listening"  to 
the  awful  voices  of  the  witches  on  the 
heath,  and  o-uessingat  the  somhre  thoughts 
])assing  through  the  mind  of  Macheth ;  and 
then  again  tliey  were  crying  hitterly  when 
they  saw  hefore  them  an  old  man,  gray- 
haired,  discrowned,  and  witless,  that  look- 
ed from  one  to  the  other  of  those  standing 
by,  and  would  ask  who  the  sweet  lady 
was  that  sought  with  tears  for  his  bene- 
diction. They  could  hear  the  frail  and 
shaken  voice : 

*'  Jfcfhhik's  I  should  knoio  yoii^  and  know  this  man; 
Yet  I  am  doubtfid :  for  I  am  niainli/  ignorant 
What  place  this  is :   and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  laugh  at 

me  ; 
J^or,  as  I  am  a  man.,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia.'''' 

And  now,  as  they  had  retired  into  this 
sheltered  nook,  and  Prudence  was  care- 
fully placing  in  order  the  scattered  sheets 
that  had  been  given  her,  Judith  was  look- 
ing on  with  some  compunction. 

"  Indeed  I  grieve  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble,  sweetheart,"  said  she.  "  I  would 
I  could  get  at  the  copy  that  my  father  has 
locked  away — " 

"Judith!"  her  friend  said,  reproach- 
fully. ' '  You  would  not  take  that?  Why, 
your  father  w^ill  scarce  show  it  even  to  Ju- 
lius, and  sure  I  am  that  none  in  the  house 
would  put  a  hand  upon  it — " 

"  If  it  were  a  book  of  psalms  and  para- 
phrases, they  might  be  of  another  mind," 
Judith  said ;  but  Prudence  would  not 
hear. 

"Nay,"  said  she,  as  she  continued  to 
search  for  the  connecting  pages.  ' '  I  have 
heard  your  father  say  to  Julius  that  there 
is  but  little  difference;  and  that  'tis  only 
when  he  has  leisure  here  in  Stratford  that 
he  makes  this  copy  writ  out  fair  and 
large ;  in  London  he  takes  no  such  pains. 


Truly  I  would  not  that  either  Julius  or 
any  of  his  acuiuaintance  knew  of  my  fin- 
gering in  such  a  matter:  what  would  they 
say,  J iidith  ?  And  sometimes,  indeed,  my 
mind  is  ill  at  ease  with  regard  to  it— that 
I  should  he  reading  to  you  things  that  so 
many  godly  ]K!ople  denounce  as  wicked 
and  dang(irous — " 

' '  You  are  too  full  of  fears,  good  mouse," 
said  Judith,  coolly,  "and  too  apt  to  take 
the  good  people  at  their  word.  Nay,  I 
have  heard;  they  will  make  you  out  ev- 
erything to  be  wicked  and  sinful  that  is 
not  to  their  own  minds  ;  and  they  are 
zealous  amon<^  the  saints ;  but  I  have 
heard,  I  have  heard." 

"What,  then?"  said  the  other,  with 
some  faint  color  in  her  face. 

"No  matter,"  said  Judith,  carelessly. 
"  Well,  I  have  heard  that  w^hen  they  make 
a  journey  to  London  they  are  as  fond  of 
claret  wnne  and  oysters  as  any ;  but  no 
matter :  in  truth  the  Avinds  carry  many  a 
thing  not  worth  the  listening  to.  But 
as  regards  this  special  wickedness,  sweet 
mouse,  indeed  you  are  innocent  of  it;  'tis 
all  laid  to  my  charge;  I  am  the  sinner 
and  temptress ;  be  sure  you  shall  not  suf- 
fer one  jot  through  my  iniquity.  And 
now  have  you  got  them  all  together  ? 
Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?" 

"  But  you  must  tell  me  where  the  sto- 
ry ceased,  dear  Judith,  when  last  we  had 
it;  for  indeed  you  have  a  marvellous 
memory,  even  to  the  word  and  the  letter. 
The  poor  babe  that  w^as  abandoned  on  the 
sea-shore  had  just  been  found  by  the  old 
shepherd — went  it  not  so  ? — and  he  was 
wondering  at  the  rich  bearing- cloth  it 
was  wrapped  in.  Why,  here  is  the  name 
— Perdita,"  she  continued,  as  she  rapidlj^ 
scanned  one  or  two  of  the  papers — "who 
is  now  grown  up,  it  appears,  and  in  much 
grace ;  and  this  is  a  kind  of  introduction, 
I  take  it,  to  tell  you  all  that  has  happened 
since  your  father  last  went  to  London — I 
mean  since  the  story  w^as  broken  off.  And 
Florizel — ^^I  remember  not  the  name — but 
here  he  is  so  named  as  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Bohemia — " 

A  quick  laugh  of  intelligence  rose  to 
Judith's  eyes ;  she  had  an  alert  brain. 

"Prince  Florizel?"  she  exclaimed. 
"And  Princess  Perdita!  That  were  a 
fair  matfh,  in  good  sooth,  and  a  way  to 
heal  old  differences.  But  to  the  begin- 
ning, sweetheart,  I  beseech  you;  let  us 
hear  how  the  story  is  to  be;  and  pray 
Heaven  he  gives  me  back  my  little  Ma- 
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millius,  that  was  so  petted  and  teased  by 
tlie  court  ladies."     .  ^ 

However,  as  speedily  appeared,  she  had 
anticipated  too  eary  a  continuation  and 
conclusion.  The  young  Prince  Florizel 
proved  to  be  enamored,  not  of  one  of  his 
own  station,  but  of  a  simple  shepherdess; 
and  although  she  instantly  guessed  that 
this  shepherdess  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
forsaken  Perdita,  the  conversation  be- 
tween King  Polixenes  and  the  good  Ca- 
millo  still  left  her  in  doubt.  As  for  the 
next  scene — the  encounter  between  Au- 
tolj^cus  and  the  country  clown — Judith 
wholly  and  somewhat  sulkily  disapproved 
of  that.  She  laughed,  it  is  true;  but  it 
was  sorely  against  her  will.  For  she  sus- 
pected that  goodman  Matthew's  influence 
was  too  apparent  here ;  and  that,  were  he 
ever  to  hear  of  the  story,  he  would  in  his 
vanity  claim  this  part  as  his  own ;  more- 
over, there  was  a  kind  of  familiarity  and 
every -day  feeling  in  the  atmosphere — 
why,  she  herself  had  been  rapidly  ques- 
tioned by  her  father  about  the  necessary 
purchases  for  a  sheep- shearing  feast,  and 
Susan,  laughing,  had  struck  in  with  the 
information  as  to  the  saffron  for  coloring 
the  warden-pies.  But  when  the  sweet- 
voiced  Prudence  came  to  the  scene  be- 
tween Prince  Florizel  and  the  pretty  shep- 
herdess, tlien  Judith  was  right  well  con- 
tent. 

"Oh,  do  you  see,  now,  how  her  gentle 
birth  shines  through  her  lowly  condition  I" 
she  said,  quickly.  "And  when  the  old 
shepherd  finds  that  he  has  been  ordering 
a  king's  daughter  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
feast — ay,  and  soundly  rating  her,  too,  for 
her  bashful  ways — what  a  fright  will  seize 
the  good  old  man!  And  what  says  she 
in  answer?  —  again,  good  Prue  —  let  me 
hear  it  again — marry,  now,  I'll  be  sworn 
she  had  just  such  another  voice  as  yours !" 

"To  the  King  Polixenes,"  Prudence 
continued,  regarding  the  manuscript, 
"who  is  in  disguise,  you  know,  Judith, 
she  says : 

'  Welcome,  sir  ! 
It  is  my  father'' s  will  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day  : — you're  welcome,  sir.' 

And  then  to  both  the  gentlemen: 

'  Give  me  those  Jlowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 
sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
JSeeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long  : 
Grace  and  remembrance  he  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing  r  " 

"Ah,  there,  now,  will  they  not  be  won 


by  her  gentleness  ?"  she  cried,  eagerly. 
"Will  they  not  suspect  and  discover  the 
truth  ?  It  were  a  new  thing  for  a  prince 
to  wed  a  shepherdess,  but  this  is  no  shep- 
herdess, as  an  owl  might  see !  What  say 
they  then,  Prue  ?  Have  they  no  suspi- 
cion ?" 

So  Prudence  continued  her  patient  read- 
ing— in  the  intense  silence  that  was  bro- 
ken only  by  the  twittering  of  the  birds 
in  the  orchard,  or  the  crowing  of  a  cock 
in  some  neighboring  yard;  and  Judith 
listened  keenly,  drinking  in  every  vary- 
ing phrase.  But  when  Florizel  had  ad- 
dressed his  speech  to  the  pretty  hostess  of 
the  day,  Judith  could  no  longer  forbear: 
she  clapped  her  hands  in  delight. 

"There,  now,  that  is  a  true  lover;  that 
is  spoken  like  a  true  lover,"  she  cried, 
with  her  face  radiant  and  proud.  ' '  Again, 
good  Prue — let  us  hear  what  he  says — ay, 
and  before  tliem  all,  too,  I  warrant  me 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  her." 

So  Prudence  had  to  read  once  more 
Florizel's  praise  of  his  gentle  mistress: 

"  '  \V7iat  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done.      When  you  speak,  sweet, 
Td  have  you  do  it  ever:  when  you  sitig, 
Td  have  you  buy  and  sell  so  ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so  ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too.     WJien  you  do  dance,  I  ivish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function.     Each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Croivns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens!'"^ 

"In  good  sooth,  it  is  spoken  like  a  true 
lover,"  Judith  said,  with  a  light  on  her 
face  as  if  the  speech  had  been  addressed 
to  herself.  "Like  one  that  is  w^ell  con- 
tent with  his  sweetheart,  and  is  proud  of 
her,  and  approves !  Marry,  there  be  few 
of  such  in  these  days;  for  this  one  is  jea- 
lous and  unreasonable,  and  would  have 
the  mastery  too  soon ;  and  that  one  would 
frighten  you  to  his  will  by  declaring  you 
are  on  the  highway  to  x^erdition;  and 
another  would  have  you  more  civil  to  his 
tribe  of  kinsfolk.  But  there  is  a  true 
lover,  now;  there  is  one  that  is  courteous 
and  gentle;  one  that  is  not  afraid  to  ap- 
prove :  there  may  be  such  in  Stratford,  but, 
God  wot,  they  would  seem  to  be  a  scarce 
commodity!  Nay,  I  pray  your  pardon, 
good  Prue :  to  the  story,  if  it  please  you — 
and  is  there  aught  of  the  little  Mamillius 
forth-coming  ?" 

And  so  the  reading  proceeded;  and  Ju- 
dith was  in  much  delight  that  the  old 
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Kinjj:  sooiuod  to  ])(M'ooivo  sonictliiiiff  nn- 
iisiiiil  in  th(^  {^nicc  mid  (';irri;iL;(>  of  the 
pri'K  V  IVrdila. 

"What   is't   ho   says?     Wliat   an«   tho 
very  words  V 


This 


IS  r/H   jtn 


tt'itst  l<iir-/)(>ni   /iis.s  f/i((f  crrr 


Jidii.  (HI  f/ir  (/iroimnin/ :  not/iini/  s/ic  docs  or  srrni.s 
Jint  smarliH  of  sonict/iiiii/  f/raifer  thdii  licrsclf; 
Too  nohle  for  this  place.''  " 

"  Yos!  yes!  yes!"  she  cxcUiimed,  quick- 
ly. "And  sees  he  not  some  likeness  to 
the  Queen  Ilennione?  Surely  he  must 
reiuend)er  the  ])()or  injured  Queen,  and 
see  that  lliis  is  her  daughter?  Happy 
dauo-litci",  that  has  a  lover  that  thinks  so 
well  of  her!     And  now,  Prue?" 

But  when  in  the  course  of  the  hushed 
reading-  all  these  fair  hopes  came  to  be 
cruelly  shattered;  when  the  pastoral  ro- 
mance was  broug'ht  to  a  sudden  end; 
when  the  King*,  disclosing  himself,  de- 
clared a  divorce  between  the  unhappy 
lovers,  and  was  for  hanging  the  ancient 
shepherd,  and  would  have  Perdita's  beau- 
ty^ scratched  with  briers;  and  when  Pru- 
dence had  to  repeat  the  farewell  words 
addressed  to  tlie  prince  by  his  hapless 
sweetheart — 

" '  W'dVt  please  you^  sir^  be  gone? 
Hold  1/oit  what  icould  come  of  thifi.     Beseech  yoii^ 
Of  your  own  state  take  care:  this  dream  of  mine — 
Being  now  awake,  Til  queen  it  no  inch  further^ 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep — ' " 

— there  was  something  very  like  tears  in 
the  gentle  reader's  eyes;  but  that  was  not 
Judith's  mood;  she  was  in  a  tempest  of 
indignation. 

"God's  my  life!"  slie  cried,  "w^as  there 
ever  sucli  a  fool  as  this  old  King  ?  He  a 
king!  He  to  sit  on  a  throne!  Better  if 
he  sate  in  a  barn  and  helped  madge- 
howlet  to  catcli  mice!  And  what  says 
the  prince  ?  Nay,  I'll  be  sworn  he  proves 
himself  a  true  man,  and  no  summer  play- 
fellow ;  he  will  stand  by  her ;  he  will  hold 
to  her,  let  the  ancient  dotard  wag  his 
beard  as  he  please!" 

And  so,  in  the  end,  the  story  Avas  told, 
and  all  happily  settled ;  and  Prudence  rose 
from  the  rude  wooden  bench  with  a  kind 
of  wistful  look  on  her  face,  as  if  she  had 
been  far  away,  and  seen  strange-  things. 
Then  Judith — pausing  for  a  minute  or  so 
as  if  she  w^ould  fix  the  Avhole  thing  in  her 
memory,  to  be  thought  over  afterward — 
proceeded  to  tie  the  pages  together  for  the 
better  concealment  of  them  on  her  way 
home. 

"And  the  wickedness  of  it?"  said  she, 


lightly.       "Wherein  lies  the  wickedness 
of  siicli  a  reading,  sweet  mouse?" 

J'i'ud('nc(^  was  somewhat  shamcifaced  on 
such  occasions;  sh(5  could  not  honestly 
say  that  she  regretted  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  giving  way  to  Judith's  impor- 
tunities. 

"Some  would  answ(!r  you,  Judith," she 
said,  "that  we  had  but  ill  used  time  that 
was  given  us  for  more  serious  purj^oses." 

"And  for  what  more  serious  purposes, 
good  gossip?  For  the  repeating  of  idle 
tales  about  our  neighbors  ?  Or  the  spend- 
ing of  the  afternoon  in  sleep,  as  is  the 
custom  Avith  many  ?  Are  we  all  so  busy, 
then,  that  we  may  not  pass  a  few  minutes 
in  amusement  ?  But,  indeed,  sweet  Prue," 
said  she,  as  she  gave  a  little  touch  to  her 
pretty  cap  and  snow-white  ruff,  to  put  them 
right  before  she  went  out  into  the  street, 
"  I  mean  to  make  amends  this  afternoon. 
I  shall  be  busy  enough  to  make  "up  for 
whatever  loss  of  time  there  has  been  over 
this  dangerous  and  godless  idleness.  For, 
do  you  know,  I  have  everything  ready 
now  for  the  new  Portugal  receipts  that 
you  read  to  me ;  and  two  of  them  I  am  to 
try  as  soon  as  I  get  home;  and  my  father 
is  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter — till  the 
dishes  be  on  the  table.  So  fare  you  well, 
sweet  mouse;  and  give  ye  good  thanks, 
too:  this  has  been  but  an  evil  prei^aration 
for  the  church-going  of  the  morrow,  but 
remember,  the  sin  was  mine — y^ou  are  quit 
of  that." 

And  then  her  glance  fell  on  the  roll  of 
papers  that  she  held  in  her  hand. 

' '  The  pretty  Perdita !"  said  she.  ' '  Her 
beauty  was  not  scratched  with  briers,  aft- 
er all.  And  I  doubt  not  she  w^as  in  brave 
attire  at  the  court;  though  methinks  I 
better  like  to  remember  her  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  feast,  giving  the  flowers  to 
this  one  and  that.  And  happy  Perdita, 
also,  to  have  the  young  prince  come  to 
the  sheep-shearing,  and  say  so  many  sweet 
things  to  her!  Is't  i^ossible,  think  you, 
Prue,  there  might  come  such  another 
handsome  stranger  to  our  sheep-shearing 
that  is  now  at  hand  ?" 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  Judith." 

' '  Why,  now,  should  such  things  happen 
only  in  Bohemia?"  she  said,  gayly,  to  the 
gentle  and  puzzled  Prudence.  "Soon 
our  shearing  will  begin,  for  the  weather 
has  been  warm,  and  I  hear  the  hurdles 
are  already  fixed.  And  there  will  be 
somewhat  of  a  merrj^-making,  no  doubt; 
and — and  the  road  from  Evesham  hither 
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is  a  fair  and  goodly  road,  that  a  hand- 
some young  stranger  might  well  come 
riding  along.  Wimt  then,  good  mouse? 
If  one  were  to  meet  him  in  the  lane  that 
crosses  to  Shottery — and  to  bid  him  to  the 
feast — what  then  ?" 

"Oh,  Judith,  surely  you  are  not  still 
thinking  of  that  dangerous  man !"  the 
other  exclaimed. 

But  Judith  merely  regarded  her  for  a 
second,  with  the  clear-shining  eyes  now 
become  quite  demure  and  inscrutable. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A     REMONSTRANCE. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday;  and  Ju- 
dith, having  got  through  her  few  domestic 
duties  at  an  early  hour,  and  being  dressed 
in  an  especially  pretty  costume  in  honor 
of  the  holy  day,  thought  she  need  no  long- 
er remain  within-doors,  but  would  walk 
along  to  the  church-yard,  where  she  ex- 
pected to  find  Prudence.  The  latter  very 
often  went  thither  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
partly  for  quiet  reverie  and  recalling  of 
this  one  and  the  other  of  her  departed  but 
not  forgotten  friends  whose  names  were 
carven  on  the  tombstones,  and  partly — 
if  this  may  be  forgiven  her — to  see  how 
the  generous  mother  earth  had  responded 
to  her  week-day  labors  in  the  planting  and 
tending  of  the  graves.  But  when  Ju- 
dith, idly  and  carelessly  as  was  her  wont, 
reached  the  church-yard,  she  found  the 
wide,  silent  space  quite  empty ;  so  she  con- 
cluded that  Prudence  had  probably  been 
detained  by  a  visit  to  some  one  fallen 
sick;  and  she  thought  she  might  as  well 
wait  for  her;  and  Avith  that  view — or  per- 
haps out  of  mere  thoughtlessness  —  she 
went  along  to  the  river-side,  and  sat  down 
on  the  low  wall  there,  having  before  her 
the  slowly  moving  yellow  stream  and  the 
fair,  far-stretching  landscape  beyond. 

There  had  been  some  rain  during  the 
night ;  the  roads  she  had  come  along  were 
miry;  and  here  the  grass  in  the  church- 
yard was  dripping  with  the  wet ;  but  there 
was  a  kind  of  suflPused  rich  light  abroad 
that  bespoke  the  gradual  breaking  through 
of  the  sun;  and  there  was  a  warmth  in 
the  moist  atmosphere  that  seemed  to  call 
forth  all  kinds  of  sweet  odors  from  the 
surrounding  plants  and  flowers.  Not 
that  she  needed  these,  for  she  had  fixed 
in  her  bosom  a  little  nosegay  of  yellow- 


leaved  mint,  that  was  quite  sufiicient  to 
sweeten  the  scarcely  moving  air.    And  as 
she  sat  there  in  the  silence  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  all  the  world  were  awake— and 
had  been  awake  for  hours — but  that  all 
the  human  beings  were  gone  out  of  it. 
The  rooks  were  cawing  in  the  elms  above 
her;  the  bees  hummed  as  they  flew  by 
into  the  open  light  over  the  stream ;  and 
far  away  she  could  hear  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  on  the  farms;   but  there  w^as 
no  sound  of  any  human  voice,  nor  any 
glimpse  of  any  human   creature  in   the 
wide  landscape.     And  she  grew  to  won- 
der what  it  would  be  like  if  she  were  left 
alone  in  the  world,  all  the  people  gone 
from  it,  her  own  relatives  and  friends  no 
longer  here  and  around  her,  but  away  in 
the  strange  region  where  Hamnet  was, 
and  perhaps,  on  such  a  morning  as  this, 
regarding  her  not  without  pity,  and  even, 
it  might  be,  with  some  touch  of  half-re- 
called  affection.       Which    of    them    all 
should  she  regret  the  most  ?     Which  of 
them  all  w^ould  this   solitary  creature — 
left  alone  in  Stratford,  in  an  empty  town 
— most  crave  for,  and  feel  the  w^ant  of  ? 
Well,   she  went  over  these  friends  and 
neighbors  and  companions  and  would-be 
lovers;  and  she  tried  to  imagine  what,  in 
such  circumstances,  she  might  think  of 
this  one  and  that;  and  which  of  them  she 
would  most  desire  to  have  back  on  the 
earth  and  living  with   her.      But   right 
well  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  all  this 
balancing  and  choosing  was  but  a  pre- 
tense.    There  was  but  the  one;  the  one 
whose  briefest  approval  was  a  kind  of 
heaven  to  her,  and  the  object  of  her  secret 
and  constant  desire  ;    the  one  who  turn- 
ed aside  her  affection  Avith  a  jest  ;  who 
brought  her  silks  and  scents  from  Lon- 
don as  if  her  mind  were  set  on  no  other 
things  than  these.     And  she  was  begin- 
ning  to  wonder  whether,  in   those  ima- 
gined circumstances,  he  might  come   to 
think   differently  of  her  and  to   under- 
stand her  somewhat;  and  indeed  she  was 
already  picturing  to  herself  the  life  they 
might  lead — these  two,  father  and  daugh- 
ter, together  in  the  empty  and  silent  but 
sun-lit  and  sufficiently  cheerful  town  — 
when  her   idle  reverie  was  interrupted. 
There  was  a  sound  of  talking  behind  her; 
doubtless  the  first  of  the  people  were  now 
coming  to   church;    for   the  doors  were 
already  open. 

She  looked  round,  and  saw  that  this 
was  Master  Walter  Blaise  who  had  just 
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c'oiiK^  lliroiin^h  llu»  littlo  s\vin<jfiii^  iXiiio., 
and  dial  1h>  was  a('('()ni])aiii('(l  I)y  (wo  lil 
tic  "^ii-Is,  one  at  cacli  si(l(»  of  Iiim,  and 
lioldin^'  Iiis  liand.  Instanlly  she  liii-ncd 
li(M"  li(>ad  away,  prclciuliii!.^  iiol.lo  liavc 
S(MM1   liiiii. 

"Bless  (li(»  inan!"s])(>  said  to  herself, 
"what  (h)es  ho  hero  of  a  Sunday  moi'ii- 
lufj;  i  Why  is  so  dilij^ent  a  pastor  not  in 
(diari;'(^  of  his  own  lh)('k  V 

]5ut  she  felt  secure  enou^-li.  Not  only 
was  h(»  a('eoin))ani(Hl  hy  the  two  children, 
hut  th(M-e  was  this  other  safe.<2:uar(l  that  he 
would  not  darc^  to  ])rofan(^  th(^  lioly  day 
hy  attein})tin,ii-  anythin,£C  in  the  way  of 
wooinir.  And  it  must  he  said  tliat  the 
youuii'  parson  liad  liad  but  few  opportuni- 
ties for  that,  the  other  members  of  the 
household  eag-erly  seeking*  his  society 
when  lie  came  to  New  Place,  and  Judith 
sharp  to  watch  her  chances  of  escape. 

The  next  moment  she  was  startled  by 
hearing-  a  quick  footstep  behind  her.  She 
did  not  move. 

"Give  you  g"ood-morrow%  Judith,"  said 
he,  presenting"  himself,  and  regarding  her 
with  his  keen  and  confident  gray  eyes. 
"I  would  crave  a  word  with  you;  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  a  word  in  season,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  you." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  cool  authority, 
w^hich  she  resented.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  clownish  bashfulness  of  young  Jel- 
leyman  about  him;  nor  yet  of  the  half 
timid,  half  sulky  jealousy  of  Tom  Quiney ; 
but  a  kind  of  mastery,  as  if  his  office  gave 
him  the  right  to  speak,  and  commanded 
that  she  should  hear.  And  she  did  not 
think  this  fair,  and  she  distinctly  w^ished 
to  be  alone ;  so  that  her  face  had  but  little 
welcome  in  it,  and  none  of  the  shining 
radiance  of  kindness  that  Willy  Hart  so 
worshipped. 

"I  know  you  like  not  hearing  of  seri- 
ous things,  Judith,"  said  he  (wiiile  she 
wondered  whither  he  had  sent  the  two 
little  girl's :  perhaps  into  the  church?), 
"but  I  Avere  no  true  friend  to  you,  as  I 
desire  to  be,  if  I  feared  to  displease  you 
when  there  is  need." 

' '  What  have  I  done,  then  ?  In  what 
have  I  offended  ?  I  know  we  are  all  mis- 
erable sinners,  if  that  be  what  you  mean," 
said  she,  coldly. 

"I  would  not  have  you  take  it  that 
way,  Judith,"  said  he;  and  there  reall}^ 
was  much  friendliness  in  his  voice.  ' '  I 
meant  to  speak  kindly  to  you.  Nay,  I 
have  tried  to  understand  you;  and  per- 


chance I  do  ill  a  measure.  You  ai-e  in 
llic  eiijoyincnt,  of  such  health  and  si)irits 
as  fall  to  th(r  lot  of  few;  you  are  well  con- 
tent with  your  life  and  the  passing  ruo- 
ment  ;  you  do  not  like  to  he  disturbed, 
or  to  think  of  the  future.  But  the  future 
will  come,  nevertheless,  and  it  may  be 
with  altered  circumstances;  your  lijclit-' 
heartedness  may  cease,  sorrow  and  sick- 
ness may  fall  upon  you,  and  then  you 
may  Avish  you  had  learned  earlier  to  seek 
for  help  and  consolation  where  these  alone 
are  to  be  found.  It  were  well  that  you 
should  think  of  such  things  now,  surely; 
you  can  not  live  always  as  you  live  now 
— I  had  almost  said  a  godless  life,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  offend;  in  truth,  I  would 
rather  lead  you  in  all  kindliness  to  what 
I  know  is  the  true  pathway  to  the  happi- 
ness and  peace  of  the  soul.  I  would  speak 
to  you,  Judith,  if  in  no  other  way,  as  a 
brother  in  Christ ;  I  were  no  true  friend 
to  you  else ;  nay,  I  have  the  command  of 
the  Master  whom  I  serve  to  speak  and 
fear  not." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  was  better 
content  now.  So  long  as  he  only  preach- 
ed at  her,  he  was  w^ithin  his  province,  and 
within  his  right. 

"And  bethink  you,  Judith,"  said  he, 
with  a  touch  of  reproach  in  his  voice, 
"how  and  why  it  is  you  enjoy  such  health 
and  clieerfulness  of  spirits :  surely  through 
the  Lord  in  His  loving-kindness  answering 
the  prayers  of  your  pious  mother.  Your 
life,  one  might  say,  was  vouchsafed  in  an- 
SAver  to  her  supplications ;  and  do  you  owe 
nothing  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  God,  and 
to  God's  Church,  and  to  God's  people  ? 
Why  should  you  hold  aloof  from  them  ? 
Why  should  you  favor  worldly  things, 
and  walk  apart  fix)m  the  congregation,  and 
live  as  if  to-morrow  were  always  to  be  as 
to-day,  and  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  end 
to  life,  no  calling  to  account  as  to  how  we 
have  spent  our  time  here  upon  earth  ?  Dear 
Judith,  I  speak  not  unkindly;  I  wish  not 
to  offend ;  but  often  my  heart  is  grieved 
for  you ;  and  I  would  have  you  think  how 
trifling  our  present  life  is  in  view  of  the 
great  eternity  whither  we  are  all  journey- 
ing; and  I  would  ask  you,  for  your  soul's 
sake,  and  for  your  peace  of  mind  here  and 
hereafter,  to  join  with  us,  and  come  closer 
with  us,  and  partake  of  our  exercises.  In- 
deed you  will  find  a  truer  happiness.  Do 
you  not  owe  it  to  us  ?  Have  you  no  grati- 
tude for  the  answering  of  your  mother's 
prayers  r' 
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"Doubtless,  doubtless, "said  she  (though 
she  would  rather  have  been  listening  in  si- 
lence to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  that  were 
all  rejoicing  now,  ior  the  sun  had  at  length 
cleared  away  the  morning  vapors,  and  the 
woods  and  the  meadows  and  the  far  up- 
lands were  all  shining  in  the  brilliant  new 
light).  "I  go  to  church  as  the  others  do, 
and  there  w^e  give  thanks  for  all  the  mer- 
cies that  have  been  granted." 

"And  is  it  enough,  think  you  ?"  said  he 
— and  as  he  stood,  while  she  sat,  she  did 
not  care  to  meet  those  clear,  keen,  authori- 
tative eyes  that  were  bent  on  her.  ' '  Does 
your  conscience  tell  you  that  you  give  suf- 
ficient thanks  for  what  God  in  His  great 
mercy  has  vouchsafed  to  you  ?  Lip-serv- 
ice every  seventh  day ! — a  form  of  words 
gone  through  before  you  take  your  after- 
noon walk !  Why,  if  a  neighbor  were  kind 
to  you,  you  would  show  him  as  much  grat- 
itude as  that;  and  this  is  all  you  offer  to 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  for  having 
in  His  compassion  listened  to  your  mo- 
ther's prayers,  and  bestowed  on  you  life 
and  health  and  a  cheerful  mind  ?" 

' '  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  can 
not  profess  to  be  a  saint  while  at  heart  I 
am  none,"  said  she,  somewhat  sullenly. 

It  was  an  unlucky  question.  Moreover, 
at  this  moment  the  bells  in  the  tower  sent 
forth  their  first  throbbing  peals  into  the 
startled  air;  and  these  doubtless  recalled 
him  to  the  passing  of  time,  and  the  fact 
that  presently  the  people  would  be  com- 
ing into  the  church-yard. 

"I  will  speak  x)lainly  to  you,  Judith;  I 
take  no  shame  to  mention  such  a  matter 
on  the  Lord's  day;  perchance  the  very 
holiness  of  the  hour  and  of  the  spot  where 
I  have  chanced  to  meet  you  will  the  bet- 
ter incline  your  heart.  You  know  what  I 
have  wished ;  what  your  family  wish ;  and 
indeed  you  can  not  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
have  seen.  It  is  true,  I  am  but  a  humble 
laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  but  I  mag- 
nify my  office;  it  is  an  honorable  work; 
the  saving  of  souls,  the  calling  to  repent- 
ance, the  carrying  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor 
and  stricken  ones  of  the  earth — I  say  that 
is  an  honorable  calling,  and  one  that  bless- 
es them  that  partake  in  it,  and  gives  a 
peace  of  mind  far  beyond  what  the  world- 
lings dream  of.  And  if  I  have  wished  that 
you  might  be  able  and  willing — through 
God's  merciful  inclining  of  your  heart — 
to  aid  me  in  this  work,  to  become  my  help- 
meet, was  it  only  of  my  own  domestic 
state  I  was  thinking?    Surely  not.    I  have 


seen  you  from  day  to  day— careless  and 
content  with  the  trifles  and  idle  things  of 
this  vain  and  profitless  world;  but  I  have 
looked  forward  to  what  might  befall  in 
the  future,  and  I  have  desired  with  all 
my  heart — yea,  and  with  prayers  to  God 
for  the  same — that  you  should  be  taught 
to  seek  the  true  haven  in  time  of  need.  Do 
you  understand  me,  Judith  ?" 

He  spoke  with  little  tenderness,  and 
certainly  with  no  show  of  lover-like  anx- 
iety ;  but  he  was  in  earnest ;  and  she  had 
a  terrible  conviction  pressing  upon  her 
that  her  wit  might  not  be  able  to  save  her. 
The  others  she  could  easily  elude  when 
she  w^as  in  the  mind ;  this  one  spoke  close 
and  clear;  she  was  afraid  to  look  up  and 
face  his  keen,  acquisitive  eyes. 

"And  if  I  do  understand  you,  good 
Master  Blaise,"  said  she,  desperately;  "if 
I  do  understand  you — as  I  confess  I  have 
gathered  something  of  tliis  before — but — 
but  surely — one  such  as  I — such  as  you 
say  I  am — might  she  not  become  pious — 
and  seek  to  have  her  soul  saved — without 
also  having  to  marry  a  parson  ? — if  such 
be  your  meaning,  good  Master  Blaise." 

It  was  she  who  was  in  distress  and  in 
embarrassment ;  not  he. 

"You  are  not  situated  as  many  others 
are,"  said  he.  "You  owe  your  life,  as 
one  may  say,  to  the  prayers  of  God's  peo- 
ple; I  but  put  before  you  one  way  in 
which  you  could  repay  the  debt — by  la- 
boring in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  giving 
the  health  and  cheerfulness  that  have 
been  bestowed  on  you  to  the  comfort  of 
those  less  fortunate — " 

"  I  ?  Such  a  one  as  I  ?  Nay,  nay,  you 
have  shown  me  how  all  unfit  I  were  for 
that,"  she  exclaimed,  glad  of  this  one  loop- 
hole. 

"I  w^ill  not  commend  you,  Judith,  to 
your  face,"  said  he,  calmly,  "nor  praise 
such  worldly  gifts  as  others,  it  may  be, 
overvalue;  but  in  truth  I  may  say  you 
have  a  way  of  winning  people  toward 
you;  your  presence  is  welcome  to  the 
sick  ;  your  cheerfulness  gladdens  the 
troubled  in  heart;  and  you  have  youth 
and  strength  and  an  intelligence  beyond 
that  of  many.  Are  all  these  to  be  thrown 
avvay  ? — to  wither  and  perish  as  the  years 
go  by?  Nay,  I  seek  not  to  urge  my  suit 
to  you  by  idle  words  of  wooing,  as  they 
call  it,  or  by  allurements  of  flattery; 
these  are  the  foolish  devices  of  the  ballad- 
mongers  and  the  players,  and  are  Avell 
fitted,  I  doubt  not,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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niastor  of  ilieso,  tlio  fatlioi'  of  lies  liim- 
solf;  ratlior  Avould  I  spojik  to  you  words 
of  soIhu"  truth  uiid  reason;  1  would  show 
you  how  you  can  make  yourself  useful  in 
the  o*nr(U^n  of  the  Lord,  and  so  offer  some 
tlianks<j,ivinnf  for  the  hounties  ])estowed 
on  you.  Pray  considcu*  it,  Judith;  I  ask 
not  for  yea  or  nay  at  tliis  moment;  I 
won  hi  liav(^  your  heart  meditate  over  it 
in  your  own  ])rivacy,  when  you  can  he- 
think  you  of  wliat  has  happened  to  you 
and  what  may  ha])pen  to  you  in  the  fu- 
ture. Life  has  heen  o-lud  for  you  so  far; 
hut  trouble  mi<;-ht  come;  your  relatives 
are  okler  than  you;  you  mig-ht  be  left  so 
that  you  would  be  thankful  to  have  one 
beside  you  whose  arm  you  could  lean  on 
in  time  of  distress.  Think  over  it,  Ju- 
dith, and  may  God  incline  your  heart  to 
what  is  ri,2:ht  and  best  for  you." 

But  at  this  moment  the  first  of  the  ear- 
ly comers  beg-an  to  make  their  appearance 
— strolling  along  toward  the  church-yard, 
and  chatting  to  each  other  as  they  came 
— and  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  her  that  if 
he  and  she  separated  thus,  he  might  con- 
sider that  she  had  given  some  silent  ac- 
quiescence to  his  reasons  and  arguments ; 
and  this  possibility  alarmed  her. 

"Good  Master  Blaise,"  said  she,  hur- 
riedly, "pray  mistake  me  not.  Surely, 
if  you  are  choosing  a  helpmeet  for  such 
high  and  holy  reasons,  it  were  well  that 
you  looked  further  afield.  I  am  all  un- 
worthy for  such  a  place — indeed  I  know 
it;  there  is  not  a  maid  in  Stratford  that 
would  not  better  become  it ;  nay,  for  my 
own  part,  I  know  several  that  I  could 
point  out  to  you,  though, your  own  judg- 
ment were  best  in  such  a  matter.  I  pray 
you  think  no  more  of  me  in  regard  to 
such  a  position;  God  help  me,  I  should 
make  a  parson's  wife  such  as  all  the 
neighbors  would  stare  at;  indeed  I  know 
there  be  many  you  could  choose  from — if 
their  heart  were  set  in  that  direction — 
that  are  far  better  than  I." 

And  with  this  protest  she  would  fain 
have  got  away ;  and  she  was  all  anxiety 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Prudence,  whose  ap- 
pearance would  afford  her  a  fair  excuse. 
How  delightful  would  be  the  silence  of 
the  great  building  and  the  security  of  the 
oaken  pew!  with  what  a  peace  of  mind 
would  she  regard  the  soft-colored  beams 
of  light  streaming  into  the  chancel,  and 
listen  to  the  solemn  organ  music,  and 
wait  for  the  silver-clear  tones  of  Susan's 
voice!     But  good  Master  Walter  would 


have  another  word  with  her  ere  allowing 
lier  to  dep;ii't. 

"  In  tiMith  you  misjudge  yourself,  Ju- 
dith," said  he,  with  a  firm  assurance,  as  if 
he  could  read  her  heart  far  better  than 
she  herself.  "  I  know  more  of  the  duties 
l)ertaining  to  such  a  station  than  you;  I 
can  f()res(;e  that  you  w'ould  fulfill  them 
woi'thily,  and  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the 
Lord.  Your  parents,  too  :  will  you  not 
consider  their  wishes  before  saying  a  final 
nay  ?" 

"My  parents  ?"  she  said,  and  she  looked 
up  with  a  quick  surprise.  "My  mother, 
it  may  be — " 

"And  if  your  father  ^vere  to  approve 
also  ?" 

For  an  instant  her  heart  felt  like  lead ; 
but  before  this  sudden  fright  had  had  time 
to  tell  its  tale  in  her  eyes  she  had  re-as- 
sured herself.     This  was  not  possible. 

"Has  my  father  expressed  any  such 
wish  ?"  said  she;  but  well  she  knew  what 
the  reply  would  be. 

"No,  he  has  not,  Judith,"  he  said,  dis- 
tinctly; "for  I  have  not  spoken  to  him. 
But  if  I  were  to  obtain  his  apx^roval,  would 
that  influence  you  ?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

"I should  not  despair  of  gaining  that," 
said  he,  with  a  calm  confidence  that  caused 
her  to  lift  her  eyes  and  regard  him  for  a 
second,  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  it  w^ere, 
for  she  knew  not  what  this  assurance 
meant.  "Your  father,"  he  continued, 
"must  naturally  desire  to  see  your  fu- 
ture made  secure,  Judith.  Think  what 
would  happen  to  you  all  if  an  accident 
befell  him  on  his  journeyings  to  London. 
There  would  be  no  man  to  protect  you 
and  your  mother.  Dr.  Hall  has  his  owai 
household  and  its  charges,  and  two  wo- 
men left  by  themselves  w^ould  surely  feel 
the  want  of  guidance  and  help.  If  I 
put  these  worldly  considerations  before 
you,  it  is  w4th  no  w^sh  that  you  should 
forget  the  higher  duty  you  owe  to  God 
and  His  Church,  and  the  care  you  should 
have  of  your  own  soul.  Do  I  speak  for 
myself  alone  ?  I  think  not.  I  trust  it  is 
not  merely  selfish  hopes  that  have  bidden 
me  appeal  to  you.  And  you  will  reflect, 
Judith;  you  will  commune  with  yourself 
before  saying  the  final  yea  or  nay ;  and  if 
your  father  should  approve — " 

"Good  Master  Blaise,"  said  she,  inter- 
rupting him — and  she  rose  and  glanced 
toward  the  straggling  groups  now  ap- 
proaching the  church — "  I  can  not  forbid 
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you  to  speak  to  my  father,  if  it  is  your 
■wish  to  do  that;  but  I  would  have  him 
understand  that  it  i^  through  no  desire  of 
mine;  and — and,  in  truth,  he  must  know 
that  I  am  all  unfit  to  take  the  charge  you 
would  put  upon  me.  I  pray  you  hold  it 
in  kindness  tliat  I  say  so: — and  there, 
now,"  she  quickly  added,  "is  little  Willie 
Hart,  that  I  have  a  message  for,  lest  he 
escape  me  when  we  come  out  again." 

He  could  not  further  detain  her;  but 
he  accompanied  her  as  she  walked  along 
the  path  toward  the  little  swinging  gate, 
for  she  could  see  that  her  small  cousin, 
though  he  had  caught  sight  of  her,  was 
shyly  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  should 
come  to  her,  and  she  wished  to  have  his 
hand  as  far  as  the  church  door.  And 
then — alas!  that  such  things  should  be- 
fall— at  the  very  same  moment  a  number 
of  the  young  men  and  maidens  also  en- 
tered the  church -yard  ;  and  foremost 
among  them  was  Tom  Quiney.  One  rap- 
id glance  that  he  directed  toward  her 
and  the  parson  was  all  that  passed;  but 
instantly  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  knew 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  formed.  An 
assignation  ? — and  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
too !  Nay,  her  guess  was  quickly  confirm- 
ed. He  did  not  stay  to  pay  her  even  tlie 
ordinary  courtesy  of  a  greeting.  He  went 
on  with  the  others;  he  was  walking  with 
two  of  the  girls ;  his  laughter  and  talk 
were  louder  than  any.  Indeed,  this  un- 
seemly mirth  was  continued  to  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  church  door —perhaps 
it  was  meant  for  her  to  hear  ? 

Little  Willie  Hart,  as  he  and  his  cousin 
Judith  went  hand  in  hand  through  the 
porch,  happened  to  look  up  at  her. 

"Judith,"  said  he,  "why  are  you  cry- 
ing ?" 

"I  am  not!"  she  said,  angrily.  And 
with  her  hand  she  dashed  aside  those 
quick  tears  of  vexation. 

The  boy  did  not  pay  close  heed  to  what 
now  w^ent  on  within  the  hushed  building. 
He  was  wondering  over  what  had  oc- 
curred— for  these  mysteries  \vere  beyond 
his  years.  But  at  least  he  knew  that  his 
cousin  Judith  was  no  longer  angry  wath 
him;  for  she  had  taken  him  into  the  pew 
with  her,  and  her  arm,  that  Avas  inter- 
linked with  his,  was  soft  and  warm  and 
gentle  to  the  touch;  and  once  or  twice, 
when  the  service  bade  tliem  to  stand  up, 
she  had  put  her  hand  kindly  on  his  hair. 
And  not  only  that,  but  she  had  at  the  out- 
set taken  from  her  bosoui  the  little  nose- 


gay of  mint  and  given  it  to  him ;  and  the 
perfume  of  it  (for  it  was  Judith's  gift,  and 
she  had  worn  it  near  her  heart,  and  she 
had  given  it  him  with  a  velvet  touch  of 
lier  fingers)  seemed  to  him  a  strange  and 
sweet  and  mystical  thing — something  al- 
most as  strange  and  sweet  and  inexplica- 
ble as  the  beauty  and  shining  tenderness 
of  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DIVIDED    WAYS. 

Some  few  weeks  passed  quite  unevent- 
fully, bringing  them  to  the  end  of  June; 
and  then  it  was  that  Mistress  Hathaway 
chanced  to  send  a  message  into  the  town 
that  she  would  have  her  granddaughter 
Judith  come  over  to  see  her  roses,  of  which 
there*  was  a  great  show  in  the  garden. 
Judith  was  nothing  loath ;  she  felt  she  had 
somewhat  neglected  the  old  dame  of  late ; 
and  so,  one  morning — or  rather  one  mid- 
day it  was,  for  the  family  had  but  finished 
dinner — found  her  in  her  own  room,  be- 
fore her  mirror,  busy  with  an  out-of-door 
toilet,  with  Prudence  sitting  patiently  by. 
Judith  seemed  well  content  with  herself 
and  with  affairs  in  general  on  this  warm 
summer  day;  now  she  spoke  to  Prudence, 
again  she  idly  sang  a  scrap  of  some  fa- 
miliar song,  while  the  work  of  adornment 
went  on  apace. 

"But  why  such  bravery,  Judith  ?"  her 
friend  said,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "Why 
should  you  take  such  heed  about  a  walk 
through  the  fields  to  Shottery  ?" 

"Truly  I  know  not,"  said  Judith,  care- 
lessly; "but  well  I  wot  my  grandmother 
will  grumble.  If  I  am  soberly  dressed, 
she  says  I  am  a  sloven,  and  will  never 
win  me  a  husband ;  and  if  I  am  pranked 
out,  she  says  I  am  vain,  and  wall  frighten 
away  the  young  men  with  my  pride.  In 
Heaven's  name,  let  them  go,  say  I;  I  can 
do  excellent  well  without  them.  What 
think  you  of  the  cap,  good  Prue  ?  'Twas 
but  last  night  I  finished  it,  and  the  beads 
I  had  from  Warwi-ck." 

She  took  it  up  and  regarded  it,  hum- 
ming the  while: 

"  0  8a\j^  my  Joan^  say^  my  Joan^  vjUI  not  that  do  ? 
I  can  not  come  every  day  to  woo^ 

"  Is't  not  a  pretty  cap,  good  gossip  ?" 
Prudence  knew  that  she  ought  to  de- 
spise such  frivolities,  which  truly  were  a 
snare  to  her,  for  she  liked  to  look  at  Ju- 
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ditli  wlic^ii  slu5  was  dressed  as  s1h3  was  now, 
aiul  sh(^  for^^ot  to  coiidcinn  Wwsv.  ])r('tly 
colors.  On  this  occasion  Judit.li  was  clad 
in  a  j^own  of  lij^dit  j^ray,  or  ralluM*  hull", 
with  a  i)c(,ticoat  of  pale  hliic  laM'cta,  clah- 
oratcly  (|uilt('d  with  her  own  handiwork; 
iho  small  rnlV  s\w  wore,  which  was  ojjcn 
in  fronl,  and  partly  showed  her  necU,  was 
snow  wliiU^  and  stillly  starched;  and  she; 
was  now  en^-aiifcHl  in  ])nttin;(  on  her  soft 
hrown  hair  this  caj)  of  ^ray  velvet,  adorn- 
ed with  two  rows  of  hi-ass  heads,  and  with 
a  hit  of  curlin;^:  feather  at  the  side  of  it. 
Prudence's  eyes  were  pleased,  if  her  con- 
science bade  her  disapprove;  nay,  some- 
times she  had  to  confess  that  at  heart  she 
was  proud  to  see  her  dear  gossip  wear  such 
pretty  thing's,  for  that  she  became  them  so 
well." 

"Judith,"  said  she,  "shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  heard  your  father  say  of  you  last 
night?  He  was  talking  to  Julius,  and 
they  w^ere  speaking  of  this  one  and  that, 
and  how  they  did;  and  wdien  you  were 
mentioned,  'Oh  yes,'  says  your  father, 
'  the  wrench  looks  bravely  well ;  'tis  a  pity 
she  can  not  sell  the  painting  of  her  cheeks : 
there  may  be  many  a  dame  at  the  court 
would  buy  it  of  her  for  a  goodly  sum.'  " 

Judith  gave  a  quick,  short  laugh:  this 
was  music  in  her  ears  —  coming  from 
whence  it  did. 

"But,  Judith,"  said  her  friend,  with  a 
grave  inquiry  in  her  face,  "what  is't  that 
you  have  done  to  Tom  Quiney  that  he 
comes  no  longer  near  the  house  ? — nay, 
he  w^ill  avoid  you  when  he  happens  to  see 
you  abroad,  for  that  I  have  observed  my- 
self, and  more  than  once.  What  is  the 
matter  ?     How  have  you  offended  him  ?" 

"What  have  I  done?"  she  said;  and 
there  was  a  swift  and  angry  color  in  her 
face.  "Let  him  ask  what  his  ow^n  evil 
imaginings  have  done.  Not  that  I  care, 
in  good  sooth!" 

'  •  But  wdiat  is  it,  Judith  ?  There  must 
be  a  reason." 

"Why,"  said  Judith,  turning  indig- 
nantly to  her,  "you  remember,  sweet- 
heart, the  Sunday  morning  that  Mrs. 
Pike's  little  boy  was  taken  ill,  and  you 
were  sent  for,  and  did  not  come  to  church  ? 
Well,  I  had  gone  along  to  the  church- 
yard to  seek  you,  and  w^as  waiting  for 
you,  w^hen  who  must  needs  make  his  a^)- 
pearance  but  the  worthy  Master  Blaise — 
nay,  but  I  told  you,  good  Prue,  the  honor 
he  would  put  upon  me;  and  thank  Hea- 
ven, he  hath  not  returned  to  it,  nor  spok- 


en to  my  fath(;r  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  learn. 
Then,  when  tln^  good  parson's  s(M*mon  was 
over— body  o'  me,  lu;  let  me  know  right 
shai'ply  1  was  no  saint,  though  a  saint  I 
niigiit  become,  Jio  doubt,  were  I  to  take 
him  for  my  master — as  I  say,  the  lecture 
he  gav(;  nw,  was  over,  and  we  were  walk- 
ing to  th(^  church  door,  when  who  should 
come  by  but  Master  (^uint^y  and  some  of 
the  others.  Oh,  well  1  know  my  gentle- 
man !  The  instant  he  clapped  eyes  on  me 
he  sus])ected  there  had  been  a  planned 
meeting — I  could  see  it  well — and  off  he 
goes  in  high  dudgeon,  and  not  a  word  nor 
a  look— before  the  others,  mind  you,  be- 
fore the  others,  good  Prue;  that  was  the 
slight  he  put  upon  me.  Marry,  I  care  not ! 
Whither  he  has  gone,  there  he  may  stay !" 

She  spoke  rapidly  and  with  warmth: 
despite  the  scorn  that  was  in  her  voice, 
it  w^as  clear  that  that  public  slight  had 
touched  her  deeply. 

' '  Nay,  Judith, "  said  her  gentle  compan- 
ion, " 'tw^ere  surely  a  world  of  pity  you 
should  let  an  old  friend  go  away  like  that 
— through  a  mischance  merely — " 

"An  old  friend  ?"  said  she.  "I  want 
none  of  such  friends,  that  have  ill  thoughts 
of  you  ere  you  can  sj^eak.  Let  him 
choose  his  friends  elsewhere,  say  I;  let 
him  keep  to  his  tapsters,  and  his  ale-house 
wenches;  there  he  will  have  enough  of 
pleasure,  I  doubt  not,  till  his  head  be 
broke  in  a  brawd  some  night !" 

Then  something  seemed  to  occur  to  her. 
All  at  once  she  threw  aside  the  bit  of  rib- 
bon she  had  in  her  fingers,  and  dropped 
on  her  knee  before  her  friend,  and  seized 
hold  of  Prudence's  hands. 

"  I  beseech  your  pardon,  sweet  Prue! — 
indeed,  indeed,  I  knew  not  what  I  said; 
they  were  but  idle  words ;  good  mouse,  I 
pray  you  heed  them  not.  He  may  have 
reasons  for  distrusting  me;  and  in  truth  I 
complain  not;  'tis  a  small  matter;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  think  ill  of  him 
through  these  idle  w^ords  of  mine.  Nay, 
nay,  they  tell  me  he  is  sober  and  diligent, 
that  his  business  prospers,  that  he  makes 
many  friends,  and  that  the  young  men  re- 
gard him  as  the  chief  of  them,  whether  it 
be  at  merriment  or  aught  else." 

' '  I  am  right  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
so  of  the  young  man,  Judith,"  Prudence 
said,  in  her  gentle  way,  and  yet  mildly 
w^ondering  at  this  sudden  change  of  tone. 
"If  he  has  displeased  you,  be  sure  he 
will  be  sorry  for  it,  Avlien  he  knows  the 
truth." 
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"Nay,  nay,  sweet  mouse,"  Judith  said, 
rising  and  resuming  her  careless  manner, 
as  she  picked  up  the  ri1)bon  she  had  thrown 
aside.  "  'Tis  of  no  moment.  I  wish  the 
young  man  well.  I  pray  you  speak  to 
none  of  that  I  have  told  you ;  perchance 
'twas  hut  an  accident,  and  he  meant  no 
slight  at  all;  and  then — and  then,"  she 
added,  with  a  kind  of  laugh,  "as  the  good 
parson  seems  determined  that  willy-nilly 
I  must  Tved  him  and  help  him  in  his 
charge  of  souls,  that  were  a  good  ending, 
sweet  Prue?" 

She  was  now  all  equipped  for  setting 
forth,  even  to  the  feather  fan  that  hung 
from  her  girdle  by  a  small  silver  cord. 

"But  I  know  he  hath  not  spoken  to  my 
father  yet,  else  I  should  have  heard  of  it, 
in  jest  or  otherwise.  Come,  mouse,  shall 
we  go?  or  the  good  dame  will  have  a 
scolding  for  us." 

Indeed,  this  chance  reference  to  the 
sliglit  put  upon  her  in  the  church-yard 
seemed  to  have  left  no  sting  behind  it. 
She  was  laughing  as  she  went  down  the 
stair,  at  some  odd  saying  of  Bess  Hall's 
that  her  father  had  got  hold  of.  When 
they  went  outside  she  linked  her  arm 
within  that  of  her  friend,  and  nodded  to 
this  or  the  other  passer-by,  and  had  a 
merry  or  a  pleasant  word  for  them,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  greeted  her.     And 

Oreeii  sleeves  was  all  my  joy, 
Green  sleeves  was  my  delight^ 

came  naturally  into  her  idle  brain ;  for  the 
day  seemed  a  fit  one  for  holiday-making: 
the  skies  were  clear,  with  large  ^vhite 
clouds  moving  slowly  across  the  blue; 
and  there  was  a  fair  west  wind  to  stir  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  bushes,  and  to 
touch  warmly  and  softly  her  pink-hued 
cheek  and  X3early  neck. 

"Ah,  me,"  said  she,  in  mock  desolation, 
"why  should  one  go  nowadays  to  Shot- 
tery  ?  What  use  is  in't,  sweet  Prue,  when 
all  the  magic  and  enticement  is  gone  from 
it?  Aforetime  I  had  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing w4th  so  gracious  a  young  gentleman, 
that  brought  news  of  the  King's  court, 
and  spoke  so  soft  you  w^ould  think  the 
cuckoo  in  the  woods  was  still  to  listen. 
That  were  something  to  expect  when  one 
had  walked  so  far — the  apparition — a 
trembling  interview — and  then  so  civil 
and  sweet  a  farewell !  But  now  he  is  gone 
away,  I  know  not  whither ;  and  he  has  for- 
gotten that  ever  he  lodged  in  a  farm-house, 
like  a  king  consorting  with  shepherds; 


and  doubtless  he  will  not  seek  to  return. 
Well—" 

"You  have  never  heard  of  him  since, 
Judith?"  her  friend  said,  with  a  rapid  look. 
"Alas,  no!"  she  said,  in  the  same  simu- 
lated vein.  "And  sometimes  I  ask  my- 
self whether  there  ever  was  such  a  youth 
—whether  the  world  ever  did  produce  such 
a  courtly  gentleman,  such  a  paragon,  such 
a  marvel  of  courtesy— or  was  it  not  but  a 
trick  of  the  villain  wizard  ?  Think  of  it, 
good  Prue— to  have  been  walking  and 
talking  with  a  ghost,  with  a  thing  of  air, 
and  that  twice,  too !  Is't  not  enough  to 
chill  the  marrow  in  your  bones  ?  Well, 
I  would  that  all  ghosts  were  as  gentle  and 
mannerly ;  there  would  be  less  fear  of  them 
among  the  Warwickshire  winches.  But 
do  you  know,  good  Prue,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly altering  her  tone  into  something  of 
eagerness,  "there  is  a  matter  of  more  mo- 
ment than  ghosts  that  concerns  us  now. 
By  this  time,  or  I  am  mistaken  quite,  there 
must  be  a  goodly  bulk  of  the  new  i)lay 
lying  in  the  oaken  chest;  and  again  and 
again  have  I  tried  to  see  whether  I  might 
dare  to  carry  away  some  of  the  sheets,  but 
always  there  was  some  one  to  hinder.  My 
father,  you  know,  has  been  much  in  the 
summer-house  since  the  business  of  the 
new  twenty  acres  was  settled;  and  then 
again,  when  by  chance  he  has  gone  away 
with  the  bailitf  somewhere,  and  I  have 
liad  my  eye  on  the  place,  there  was  good- 
man  Matthew  on  the  watch,  or  else  a  maid 
would  come  by  to  gather  a  dish  of  green 
gooseberries  for  the  baking,  or  Susan  would 
have  me  seek  out  a  ripe  raspberry  or  two 
for  the  child,  or  my  mother  would  call  to 
me  from  the  brew-house.  But  'tis  there, 
Prue,  be  sure;  and  there  will  come  a 
chance,  I  warrant ;  I  will  outwit  the  an- 
cient Matthew — " 

"Do  you  never  bethink  you,  Judith, 
what  your  father  would  say  were  he  to 
discover  ?"  her  friend  said,  glancing  at  her, 
as  they  walked  along  the  highway. 

Judith  laughed,  but  with  some  height- 
ened color. 

' '  My  father  ?"  said  she.  ' '  Truly,  if  he 
alone  were  to  discover,  I  should  have  easy 
penance.  Were  it  between  himself  and 
me,  methinks  there  were  no  great  harm 
done.  A  daughter  may  fairly  seek  to 
know  the  means  that  has  gained  for  her 
father  the  commendation  of  so  many  of 
the  great  people,  and  placed  him  in  such 
good  estate  in  his  own  town.  Marry,  I 
fear  not  my  father's  knowing,  were  I  to 
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confess  to  hiinsolf ;  but  as  for  tho  otlicrs, 
W(M*(>  ilicy  to  Icai'ii  of  it — my  inotlicr,  Jind 
Susan,  and  J)r.  Hall,  and  tho  ])i()us  l\last(!r 
WalttM'--I  li'ow  llicfc  niii^hl  Ix;  sonic 
stormy  wcallicr  aboard.  At  ail  (3V(3nts, 
j^ood  l*i'\H',  in  any  sucli  misclumco,  you 
siiall  not  sulVcu*;  Mis  I  tliat  will  boar  tlio 
blame,  and  all  tlu^  l)lam(3;  for  indood  I 
forced  you  to  it,  sweet  mouse,  and  you 
are  as  innocent  of  the  wickedness  as 
thoufj^li  you  had  ne'er  been  born." 

And  iu)w  tliey  were  just  about  to  leave 
the  main  road  for  the  fo()t-))atli  leadin<^  to 
Shottery,  wdien  they  h(\ird  the  sound  of 
some  onecomin^ifalonf^on  h()rsel)ack;  and 
turninii^  for  a  second,  they  found  it  was 
younf^  Tom  Quiney,  wiio  was  on  a  smart 
galloway  nag,  and  coming  at  a  goodly 
pace.  As  be  passed  tliem  lie  took  off  bis 
cap,  and  lowered  it  v/itli  formal  courtesy. 

"Give  ye  good-day,"  said  he;  but  he 
scarcely  looked  at  them,  nor  did  he  pull 
up  for  further  talk  or  greeting. 

"  We  are  in  such  haste  to  be  rich  now- 
adays," said  Judith,  with  a  touch  of  scorn 
in  her  voice,  as  the  two  maidens  set  forth 
to  walk  through  the  meadows,  "that  we 
have  scarce  time  to  be  civil  to  our  friends." 

But  she  bore  away  no  ill-will;  the  day 
was  too  fine  for  that.  The  soft  west  wind 
was  tempering  the  heat  and  stirring  the 
leaves  of  the  elms;  red  and  white  wild 
roses  were  sprinkled  among  the  dark 
green  of  the  hedges;  there  was  a  perfume 
of  elder  blossom  in  the  air;  and  perhaps 
also  a  faint  scent  of  hay,  for  in  the  dis- 
tance they  could  see  the  mowers  at  work 
among  the  clover,  and  could  see  the  long 
sweep  of  the  scythe.  The  sun  lay  warm 
on  the  grass  and  the  wild'flowers  around 
them ;  there  was  a  perfect  silence  but  for 
the  singing  of  the  birds;  and  now  and 
again  they  could  see  one  of  the  mowers 
cease  from  his  work,  and  a  soft  clinking 
sound  told  them  that  he  was  sharpening 
the  long,  curving  blade.  They  did  not 
walk  quickly ;  it  was  an  idle  day. 

Presently  some  one  came  up  behind 
them  and  overtook  them.  It  was  young 
Master  Quiney,  who  seemed  to  have 
changed  his  mind,  and  was  now  on  foot. 

"  You  are  going  over  to  Shottery,  Pru- 
dence ?"  said  he. 

Prudence  flushed  uneasily.  Why  should 
he  address  her,  and  have  no  word  for  Ju- 
dith ? 

"  Yes,"  said  she;  "  Mistress  Hathaway 
would  have  us  see  her  roses ;  she  is  right 
proud  of  them  this  year." 


"  'Tis  a  good  year  for  roses,"  said  he,  in 
a  inattcr of-fact  way,  and  as  if  there  were 
no  I'cslraint  at  all  on  any  of  tli(;  pai'ty. 

And  1  hen  it  seeuM'd  to  oc(;ur  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  account  for  his  ])resence. 

' '  1  guessed  you  were  goi  ng  to  Shottery, " 
said  he,  indifferently,  and  still  addressing 
himself  exclusively  to  l^rudence;  "and  I 
got  a  lad  to  take  on  the  nag  and  meet  me 
at  the  cross-road;  the  short-cut  thi-ough 
the  meadows  is  pleasant  walking.  To 
Mistress  Ilathaway's,  said  you?  I  dare 
promise  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  show ; 
there  never  was  such  a  year  for  roses ;  and 
not  a  touch  of  blight  anywhere,  as  I  have 
heard.  And  a  fine  season  for  the  crops, 
too;  just  such  weather  as  the  farmers 
might  pray  for;  Look  at  that  field  of  rye 
over  there,  now^ — is't  not  a  goodly  sight  ?" 

He  was  talking  with  much  appearance 
of  self-i)OSsession ;  it  was  Prudence  who 
w^as  embarrassed.  As  for  Judith,  she  paid 
no  heed;  she  was  looking  before  her  at 
the  hedges  and  the  elms,  at  the  wild  flow- 
ers around,  and  at  the  field  of  bearded 
rye  that  bent  in  rustling  gray-green  undu- 
lations before  the  westerly  breeze. 

"And  how  does  your  brother.  Pru- 
dence?" he  continued.  " 'Tis  well  for 
him  his  business  goes  on  from  year  to 
year  without  respect  of  the  seasons;  he 
can  sleep  o'  nights  without  thinking  of 
the  weather.  It  is  the  common  report 
that  the  others  of  the  Town  Council  hold 
him  in  great  regard,  and  will  have  him 
become  alderman  ere  long:  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"I  have  heard  some  talk  of  it,"  Pru- 
dence said,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

At  this  moment  they  happened  to  be 
passing  some  patches  of  the  common  mal- 
low that  were  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
path;  and  the  tall  and  handsome  youth 
who  was  walking  with  the  tw^o  girls  (but 
who  never  once  let  his  eyes  stray  in  the 
direction  of  Judith)  stooped  down  and 
pulled  one  of  the  brightest  clusters  of  the 
pale  lilac  blossoms. 

"You  have  no  flow^er  in  your  dress. 
Prudence,"  said  he,  offering  them  to  her. 

"Nay,  I  care  not  to  wear  them,"  said 
she ;  and  she  would  rather  have  declined 
them ;  but  as  he  still  offered  them  to  her, 
how  could  she  help  accepting  them  and 
carrying  them  in  her  hand  ?  And  then, 
in  desperation,  she  turned  and  addressed 
the  perfectly  silent  and  impassive  Judith. 

"Judith,"  said  she,  "you  might  have 
brought  the  mastiff  with  you  for  a  run." 

"Truly  I  might,  sw^eetheart,"  said  Ju- 
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dith,  cheerfully,  "but  that  my  grandmo- 
ther likes  him  not  in  the  garden ;  his  ways 
are  overrough." 

"Now  that  reminds  me, "  said  he,  quick- 
ly (but  always  addressing  Prudence),  "of 
the  little  spaniel-gentle  that  I  have.  Do 
you  know  the  dog,  Prudence  ?  'Tis  ac- 
counted a  great  beauty,  and  of  the  true 
Maltese  breed.  Will  you  accept  him  from 
me  ?  In  truth  I  will  hold  it  a  favor  if  you 
will  take  the  little  creature." 

"I?"  said  Prudence,  with  much  amaze- 
ment ;  for  she  had  somehow  vaguely  heard 
that  the  dog  had  been  purchased  and 
brought  to  Stratford  for  the  very  purpose 
of  being  presented  to  Judith. 

' '  I  assure  you  'tis  just  such  an  one  as 
would  make  a  pleasant  companion  for 
you,"  said  he;  "a  gentle  creature  as  ever 
was,  and  affectionate  too — a  most  pleasant 
and  frolicsome  playfellow.  Will  you  take 
it,  Prudence  ? — for  what  can  I  do  with  the 
little  beast  ?  I  have  no  one  to  look  after  it. " 

"I  had  thought  you  meant  Judith  to 
have  the  spaniel,"  said  she,  simply. 

"Nay,  how  would  that  do,  sweetheart  ?" 
said  Judith,  calmly.  "Do  you  tliink  the 
Don  would  brook  such  invasion  of  his  do- 
main ?  Would  you  have  the  little  thing 
killed  ?  You  should  take  it,  good  cousin ; 
'twill  be  company  for  you  should  you  be 
alone  in  the  house." 

She  had  spoken  quite  as  if  she  had  been 
engaged  in  the  conversation  all  the  way 
through;  tliQre  was  no  appearance  of  an- 
ger or  resentment  at  his  ostentatious  ig- 
noring of  her  presence :  whatever  she  felt 
she  was  too  x:)roud  to  show. 

"Then  you  will  take  the  dog,  Pru- 
dence," said  he.  "I  know  I  could  not 
give  it  into  gentler  hands,  for  you  could 
not  but  show  it  kindness,  as  you  show  to 
all." 

"Give  ye  good  thanks,"  said  Prudence, 
with  her  pale  face  flushing  with  renewed 
embarrassment,  ' '  for  the  offer  of  the  gift ; 
but  in  truth  I  doubt  if  it  be  right  and  seem- 
ly to  waste  such  care  on  a  dumb  animal 
when  there  be  so  many  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures that  have  more  pressing  claims  on 
us.  And  there  are  enough  of  temptations 
to  idleness  without  our  willfully  adding 
to  them.  But  I  thank  you  for  the  inten- 
tion of  your  kindness — indeed  I  do." 

"Nay,  now,  you  shall  have  it,  good 
Prudence,  whether  you  will  or  no,"  said 
he,  w^itli  a  laugh.  "You  shall  bear  with 
the  little  dog  but  for  a  week,  that  I  beg 
of  you;  and  then  if  it  please  you  not,  if 


you  find  no  amusement  in  its  tricks  and 
antics,  I  will  take  it  back  again.  'Tis  a 
bargain ;  but  as  to  your  sending  of  it  back, 
I  have  no  fears ;  I  warrant  you  'twill  over- 
come your  scruples,  for  'tis  a  most  cunning 
and  crafty  playfellow,  and  merry  withal ; 
nor  will  it  hinder  you  from  being  as  kind 
and  helpful  to  those  around  you  as  you 
have  ever  been.  I  envy  the  dog  that  is  to 
have  so  gentle  a  guardian." 

They  were  now  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways;  and  he  said  he  would  turn  off  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  reach  the  lane  at  the  end 
of  which  his  nag  was  awaiting  him. 

"And  with  your  leave,  Prudence,"  said 
he,  "I  will  bring  the  little  spaniel  to  your 
house  this  evening,  for  I  am  only  going 
now  as  far  as  Bidford;  and  if  your  bro- 
ther be  at  home  he  may  have  half  an  hour 
to  spare,  that  we  may  have  a  chat  about 
the  Corporation,  and  the  new  ordinances 
they  propose  to  make.  And  so  fare  you 
well,  and  good  wishes  go  with  you !" 

And  with  that  he  departed,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

"Oh,  Judith,"  Prudence  exclaimed,  al- 
most melting  into  tears, ' '  my  heart  is  heavy 
to  see  it!" 

"What,  then,  good  cousin?"  said  Ju- 
dith, lightly. 

"The  quarrel." 

' '  The  quarrel,  dear  heart !  Think  of  no 
such  thing.  In  sober  truth,  dear  Prudence, 
I  would  not  have  matters  other  than  they 
are ;  I  would  not ;  I  am  well  content ;  and 
as  for  Master  Quiney,  is  not  he  improved? 
Did  ever  mortal  hear  him  speak  so  fair  be- 
fore ?  Marry,  he  hath  been  learning  good 
manners,  and  profited  well.  But  there  it 
is :  you  are  so  gentle,  sweetheart,  that  ev- 
ery one,  no  matter  who,  must  find  you 
good  company ;  while  I  am  fractious,  and 
ill  to  bear  with;  and  do  I  marvel  to  see 
any  one  prefer  your  smooth  ways  and  even 
disposition  ?  And  when  he  comes  to-night, 
heed  you,  you  must  thank  him  right  civil- 
ly for  bringing  you  the  little  spaniel ;  'tis 
a  great  favor;  the  dog  is  one  of  value  that 
many  would  prize — " 

"I  can  not  take  it — I  will  not  have  it. 
'Twas  meant  for  you,  Judith,  as  well  you 
know,"  the  other  cried,  in  real  distress. 

"But  you  must  and  shall  accept  the 
gift," her  friend  said,  with  decision.  "Ay, 
and  sliow  yourself  grateful  for  his  having 
singled  you  out  withal.  Neither  himself 
nor  his  spaniel  would  go  long  a-begging 
in  Stratford,  I  warrant  you:  give  him 
friendly  welcome,  sweetheart." 
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'*  Ho  went  away  without  a  word  to  you, 
Juditli/' 

"  i  am  contcnl." 

"  l?ut  why  sliould  it  ho  thus  ^  I'imkIciicc 
said,  ahnost  ])it('()usly. 

''Wliy?  Dear  mouse,  1  liave  told  yon. 
He  and  I  never  did  a^^-ee;  'twas  ever  some- 
thing wi'oji^  on  one  sith^  or  the  otlier;  and 
wherefore  sIjouUI  not  he  h)ok  around  for 
a  {^^(Mitlcr  companion?  'Twerc^  a  wonder 
should  IumIo  au<,^ht  else;  and  nowlieliatli 
sliown  more  wisdom  tliaii  ever  1  laid  to 
his  er(Hlii." 

'Mhit  the  uno-raciousness  of  his  f^oin^^ 
Juditli,"  said  the  ji:entle  Prudence,  who 
could  in  no  wise  understand  the  apparent 
coolness  with  which  Judith  seemed  to  re- 
«>:ard  the  desperate  thing  that  had  taken 
place. 

"Heaven  have  mercy  !  why  should  that 
trouble  you  if  it  harm  not  me  ?"  was  the 
instant  answer.  "My  spirits  are  not  like 
to  be  dashed  down  for  want  of  a  '  fare  you 
well,'  In  good  sooth  he  had  given  you  so 
much  of  his  courtesy  and  fair  speeches 
that  perchance  lie  had  none  to  spare  for 
others." 

By  this  time  they  were  come  to  the  lit- 
tle wooden  gate  leading  into  the  garden; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  they  sliould  pause 
in  passing  through  that  to  regard  the  be- 
wildering and  glowing  luxuriance  of  fo- 
liage and  blossom,  though  this  was  but  a 
cottage  inclosure,  and  none  of  the  largest. 
The  air  seemed  filled  with  the  perfume  of 
this  summer  abundance;  and  the  clear 
sunlight  shone  on  the  various  masses  of 
color — roses  red  and  white,  x^ansies,  snap- 
dragon, none-so-pretty,  sweet-williams  of 
every  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cluster- 
ing honej^suckle  that  surrounded  the  cot- 
tage door. 

"Was't  not  worth  the  trouble,  sweet- 
heart?" Judith  said.  "Indeed,  the  good 
dame  does  w^ell  to  be  j^roud  of  such  a  pa- 
geant." 

As  she  spoke  her  grandmother  sudden- 
ly made  her  appearance,  glancing  sharply 
from  one  to  the  other  of  them. 

"Welcome,  child,  welcome,"  she  said, 
"and  to  you,  sweet  Mistress  Shawe." 

And  yet  she  did  not  ask  them  to  enter 
the  cottage;  there  was  some  kind  of  hesi- 
tation about  the  old  dame's  manner  that 
was  unusual. 

"Well,  grandmother,"  said  Judith,  gay- 
ly,  "have  you  no  grumbling  ?  My  cap  I 
made  myself ;  then  must  it  be  out  of  fash- 
ion.    Or  I  did  not  make  it  myself;  then 


it  must  have  cost  a  mint  of  money.  Or 
what  say  you  t(i  my  jx'tticoat— do(;s  not 
the  color  ollcnd  you  ?  Sliall  1  ever  attain 
(o  (he  pleasing  of  yon,  think  yon,  go(jd 
;;ran(hnother?" 

"Wench,  wenclijiohl  your  [)eace  I"  th(i 
old  (lam(^  said,  in  a  lower  voice.  "  TlK^re 
is  one  within  that  may  not  like  the  noise 
of  strangc^rs — though  he  be  no  stranger  to 
you,  as  he  says — " 

"What,  grandmother?"  Judith  exclaim- 
(>d,  and  involuntarily  she  shrank  back  a 
little,  so  startled  was  she.  "A  stranger? 
In  the  cottage  ?  You  do  not  mean  the 
young  gentleman  that  is  in  hiding— that 
I  met  in  the  lane — " 

"The  same,  Judith,  the  same," she  said, 
quickly;  "and  I  know  not  whether  he 
would  Avish  to  be  seen  by  more  than  needs 
be—" 

She  glanced  at  Judith,  who  understood : 
moreover,  the  latter  had  pulled  together 
her  courage  again. 

"Have  no  fear,  good  grandmother," 
said  she;  and  she  turned  to  Prudence. 
"You  hear,  good  Prue,  who  is  within." 

"Yes,"  the  other  answered,  but  some- 
what breathless. 

"Now,  then,  is  such  an  opportunity 
as  may  ne'er  occur  again,"  Judith  said. 
"You  will  come  with  me,  good  Prue? 
Nay,  but  you  must." 

"Indeed  I  shall  not!"  Prudence  ex- 
claimed, steioping  back  in  affright.  "Not 
for  worlds,  Judith,  would  I  have  aught  to 
do  with  such  a  thing.  And  you,  Judith, 
for  my  sake,  come  aw^ay!  We  will  go 
back  to  Stratford! — we  will  look  at  the 
garden  some  other  time ! — in  truth,  I  can 
see  your  grandmother  is  of  my  mind  too. 
Judith,  for  the  love  of  me,  come! — let  us 
get  away  from  this  place !" 

Judith  regarded  her  with  a  strange  kind 
of  smile. 

' '  I  have  had  such  courtesy  and  fair 
manners  sliown  me  to-day,  sweet  Prue," 
said  she,  w^ith  a  sort  of  gracious  calmness, 
"that  I  am  fain  to  seek  elsewdiere  for 
some  other  treatment,  lest  I  should  grow 
vain.  Will  it  please  you  wait  for  me  in 
the  garden,  then?  Grandmother,  I  am 
going  in  with  you  to  help  you  give  your 
guest  good  welcome." 

"Judith!"  the  terrified  Prudence  ex- 
claimed, in  a  kind  of  despair. 

But  Judith,  with  her  head  erect,  and 
with  a  perfect  and  proud  self-possession, 
had  followed  her  grandmother  into  the 
house. 
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THE  delightful  series  of  biographies  called 
"  English  Men  of  Letters,"  to  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  more  than  once  alluded,  contin- 
ues to  appear,  and  with  undiminished  interest. 
It  may  be  read  chronologically,  although  the 
volumes  appear  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  writers,  and  a  pleasanter  survey  of  Eng- 
lish literature  can  not  be  found.  It  may  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  yet,  for  there  are  noted 
authors  who  have  not  yet  been  treated  :  Cole- 
ridge, for  instance,  and  Keats  ;  and  except  for 
Mr.  Warner's  similar  series  of  American  au- 
thors, which  is  appearing  in  tliis  country,  Bry- 
ant and  Longfellow  and  Irving  and  Emerson 
might  have  been  included,  as  Hawthorne  has 
been,  in  the  English  publication. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters"  is  Mr.W.  J.  Courthope's  Addison.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  recent  estimate  of  Addison 
as  one  of  the  great  prose  writers,  with  Dr.  John- 
son's similar  judgment  a  century  ago,  sliows 
how  sure  is  the  essayist's  hold  upon  the  lead- 
ers of  literary  opinion ;  and  it  is  not  only  as  a 
master  of  style  and  expression,  but  as  a  posi- 
tive social  influence,  that  he  still  survives.  Yet 
he  had  little  creative  literary  power.  He  was 
not  a  great  poet,  nor  dramatist,  nor  historian, 
nor  story-teller.  He  was  simply  an  observer 
and  a  commentator  upon  men  and  manners 
and  books.  But  he  observed  and  commented 
with  so  sweet  and  humane  a  spirit,  witli  such 
a  wholesome  humor  and  rectitude  and  tact, 
that  although  his  contemporary,  the  fiery  and 
imperial  Swift,  sneered  bitterly,  "  Let  him  fair- 
sex  it  to  the  w^orld's  end,"  yet  he  alone  of 
Swift's  contemporaries  holds  as  permanent  a 
fame  as  Swift,  and  an  infinitely  kinder  and 
more  grateful  remembrance. 

Mr,  Courthope  defines  Addison's  w^ork  as 
founding  a  public  opinion.  He  brought  to 
bear  the  influence  of  the  diffused  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  the  community — which  ex- 
cept for  him  would  have  been  unconcentrated 
and  lost — upon  tlie  social,  political,  and  moral 
conduct  of  life.  This  is  an  excellent  estimate 
of  Addison.  But  it  is  merely  to  say  that  he 
first  turned  the  press,  or  the  newspaper,  to  its 
true  account.  He  made  it  something  more 
than  a  gazette.  In  his  gentle  and  firm  hand 
it  rose  from  a  gossip  to  be  a  teacher.  Yet  it 
lost  nothing  of  the  gayety  and  light  touch  of 
the  gossip.  The  grace  and  humor,  without 
which  the  readers  of  that  day  would  not  have 
been  attracted,  were  there.  It  was  not  a  par- 
son, an  official  moralist,  who  addressed  them, 
but  a  man  about  town,  a  man  familiar  with 
the  world  as  well  as  with  literature,  who  sat 
witli  them  in  the  coffee-house,  and  chatted 
upon  the  pretty  panorama  of  London,  the 
opera,  the  assembly,  the  new  wig,  the  last 
Drawing-room,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
theatre. 

For  it  is  by  the  Spectator  that  Addison's 
name  lives,  and  that  his  fame  is  justified.     His 


poems  and  his  Cato  only  a  few  students  read. 
But  the  general  reader  of  our  older  literature 
turns  probably  to  Addison's  Spectator  rather 
than  to  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Chaucer.  It 
is  essentially  of  a  modern  spirit,  yet  its  form 
is  just  so  far  removed  from  ours  as  to  have  the 
racy  charm  of  quaiutness.  Its  influence  is 
evident  in  Thackeray  and  in  Washington  Ir- 
ving, and  the  reaction  from  any  excess  or  gro- 
tesqueness  or  formality  in  literary  style  is 
always  toward  the  simplicity  and  graceful 
humor  of  Addison. 

It  is  because  he  frees  moderation  and  moral- 
ity of  conduct  from  any  kind  of  pretense,  or 
"  preachiness,"  or  priggishness,  and  rests  it 
wdiolly  upon  good  sense,  that  his  hold  is  so 
sure  and  his  influence  so  permanent.  Addi- 
son is  the  signal  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of 
avoiding  extremes.  In  this  he  is  characteris- 
tically English.  The  English  genius  abhors 
radical  change,  or  "  a  scene,"  or  vehement  ex- 
pression. Theory  and  logical  consistency  it 
disdains.  Reforms  in  England  are  mitigations 
of  proved  and  familiar  evils,  not  endeavors  to 
reconstruct  society  upon  abstract  principles. 
Thackeray's  defense  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  English  prac- 
tical grasp  of  affairs.  "  Witli  his  hireling 
House  of  Commons  he  defended  liberty  for 
us.  With  his  incredulity  he  kept  church-craft 
down.  ...  He  gave  Englishmen  no  conquests, 
but  he  gave  them  peace  and  ease  and  free- 
dom :  the  three  per  cents  nearly  at  par,  and 
wheat  at  five  and  six  and  twenty  shillings  a 
quarter." 

It  was  this  perception  of  the  English  char- 
acter that  made  Emerson  say,  with  the  ex- 
quisite shrewdness  which  no  one  more  than 
Addison  would  have  enjoyed,  that  Macaulay's 
"good"  is  good  to  eat,  and  that  if  you  pushed 
an  English  bishop  briskly  upon  his  Church, 
and  he  read  fiital  interrogations  in  your  eyes, 
he  had  no  resource  but  to  take  wine  with  you. 
It  is  this  strictly  conservative  tone  which  dis- 
tinguishes Addison,  and  disarms  all  suspicion. 
Lie  did  not  seem  to  his  readers  what  was  a 
little  later  called  an  enthusiast.  He  was  not 
a  dreamer  or  a  visionary.  There  was  no  sign 
of  wooden  shoes  or  of  the  fifth  monarchy  in 
his  genial  and  pleasant  talk;  and  so,  quite 
unawares,  even  the  coffee-house  and  the  mall 
perceived  that  honesty  and  decency  and  edu- 
cation and  generous  humanity  were  excellent 
things,  and  not  mere  Sunday  catch-words  from 
a  pulpit. 

This  is  not  a  very  heroic  strain,  you  think. 
No,  it  is  not.  But  that  is  only  to  say  that  it 
is  not  something  else  than  it  is.  The  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club  sometimes  sings— and  the 
oftener  it  sings  it  the  happier  are  the  hearers — 
the ''  Finland  Love  Song."  It  is  a  melancholy, 
melodious,  penetrating  strain,  which  haunts 
the  memory  and  imagination  with  tender 
pathos.    But  if  some  one  should  say  to  you, 
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lapsed  in  soft  rcvcrii',  jiiul  iniisiii«^  upon  what 
Kichtcr  calls  'Mliiii,<;s  tliat  are  not,  and  n(!vcr 
were,"  tliat  llic  love  soni?  is  not  the  ''  Hallelu- 
jah C'horus,"  you  wouhl  not  deny  it,  l)Ut  surely 
you  would  smile  as  Addison  smiled  at  th(! 
Tory  lox-hunler. 

It  was  a  eriticMl  time  lor  l-jii^dand,  that  of 
AniK^  and  llu;  lirst  (}<.'ori;-es.  It  is  lull  of 
strikinic  :uul  powerful  lii^ures  whieh  England 
eould  not  spare,  for  witiiout  them  tlu;  course; 
of  lOnulisii  history  would  have  been  dillcrent. 
nutamonn-  tlunn  all  there  is  none  whose  inllu- 
enee  has  I  teen  more  eU^vatinix,  more  streuL^th- 
cnin^,  or  more  endurim;  than  that  of  Joseph 
Addison.  

TiiK  other  day  a  mornini^  paper  announced 
that  on  the  previous  evening  there  Avas  a  ball 
''which  was  attended  by  the  highest  rank  of 
society  people  in  the  city."  The  house  and 
its  decorations  were  duly  described,  also  the 
supper,  and  the  "  rich  old  silver"  ui)on  which 
it  v^^as  served,  and  a  list  of  the  guests  was 
added,  that  nobody  might  be  in  ignorance  of 
who  it  is  that  comi)ose  '•  the  highest  rank  of 
society  people"  in  the  city. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  felicitous  classification, 
that  of  society  people.  The  collective  word 
society  used  to  suffice.  To  be  in  society,  to 
get  into  society,  everybody  in  society,  were 
phrases  which  conveyed  a  distinct  meaning. 
It  meant,  indeed,  merely  that  you  exchanged 
visits  and  invitations  w^ith  certain  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  scions  of  ''  old  families," 
by  which  was  meant  flimilies  of  wdiich  certain 
members  had  been  conspicuous  in  public  or 
professional  or  commercial  life,  and  some  of 
whom  w^ere  of  very  new  flimilies,  that  is,  fam- 
ilies Avliose  members  were  not  formerly  known 
in  any  of  these  ways,  but  who  had  accumu- 
lated money.  "  Society"  was  the  assembly  of 
these  good  folks  at  each  other's  houses  to 
dine  and  dance  and  sup  and  w^ear  costly 
clothes.  They  enjoyed  it  greatly,  and  if  any- 
body who  w^as  invited  disliked  such  assem- 
blies, he  could  easily  stay  away.  If,  however, 
he  were  not  invited,  it  was  obviously  wise  for 
him  to  abstain  from  sarcastic  comments,  be- 
cause they  were  liable  to  be  suspected  of  a 
want  of  i^hilosophic  impartiality. 

It  was  natural  that  the  word  '^  society"  should 
become  in  this  sense  a  descriptive  epithet,  and 
there  is  now  the  due  classification  of  "•  society 
men"  and  "  society  ladies,"  "  society  girls"  and 
"  society  young  men,"  and,  as  in  the  text,  "  so- 
ciety people."  But  the  text  reveals  something 
more.  Formerly  ''  society"  was  like  heaven. 
You  were  in  or  you  were  out.  But  nobody 
could  be  more  than  in,  nor  insist  that,  once 
being  in,  anybody  was  more  in  than  anybody 
else.  All  were,  so  to  speak,  angels.  But 
there  were  no  hierarchies;  no  higher  and 
lower ;  no  archangels,  as  it  were,  and  inferior 
or  single-winged,  or  clip-winged  angels,  as  one 
might  say. 

We  are  now  told,  however,  of  "  the  highest 
rank  of  society  people."  The  important  point, 
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therefore,  among  "society  ])('Opl<;"  is  to  know 
whether  they  are  in  tin;  highest  or  the  lowest 
rank.  If  formerly  it  was  enough  to  be  in  so- 
ciety, it  is  now  not  enough.  To  be  in  society 
means  nothing  if  there  be  a  highest  rank  in 
society.  There  is,  then,  after  all,  a  cream  of 
ti»e  cream,  a  fmer  bloom,  a  higher  height.  To 
1)(;  part  of  this  can  now  alone;  satisfy,  IJut 
how  is  the  altitude  to  be  gained  'i 

"Ah:  who  can  tell  liow  liard  it  is  to  climb?" 

The  qualifications  for  the  highest  rank  are, 
however,  readily  described.  Intelligence,  re- 
finement, generous  symj^athy,  intellectual  free- 
dom, urbanity,  tact,  and  good -nature  are  all 
of  course  indispensable.  Affectation,  vulgar- 
ity, ignorance,  ostentation,  selfishness,  and 
boorislmess  are  clearly  incompatible  with  at- 
tainment of  the  highest  rank  of  society  peo- 
ple. Wit,  cultivation,  simplicity,  and  nobili- 
ty of  feeling — the.se  supersede  money  as  a  qual- 
ification. Money,  indeed,  merely  supplies  the 
setting  for  the  actual  qualities.  In  the  high- 
est rank  of  society  people  of  course  you  study 
at  ease  and  in  full  play  the  qualities  that  have 
made  the  country,  and  furnish  the  bright 
promise  of  its  future.  Whoever  was  admitted 
to  the  charmed  circle  which  was  described  so 
glowingly  beheld,  of  course,  the  best  of  the 
chief  city  in  the  country. 

It  was  always  so.  The  sturdy  virtues  that 
asserted  and  maintained  English  liberty  w^ere 
found — were  they  not? — at  the  court  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  genius  of  social  progress  and 
of  political  reform  in  France  dwelt  —  did  it 
not?  —  in  the  palace  of  the  royal  Bourbons. 
Was  it  not  at  Versailles  and  Hampton  Court 
that  the  highest  rank  of  society  people  was 
found  ?  Was  it  not  therefore  in  the  circle  of 
the  (Eil-de-Bmrf\  and  in  the  pretty  pastorals 
of  the  Petit  Trianon,  that  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  generous  sympathy  were  en- 
shrined ?  The  highest  rank  of  society  people 
must  be  —  must  it  not?  —  the  class  which  is 
most  truly  mindful  of  the  w^elfare  of  society, 
whose  example  is  that  of  pure  and  honest 
living,  moderate,  gentle,  wholesome. 

For  what  kind  of  society  must  that  be  in 
which  coronetted  profligacy,  or  rich  vulgarity, 
or  courteous  selfishness  and  sycophancy  and 
moral  cowardice  figure  as  the  highest  rank? 
When  this  is  the  apex,  what  must  the  base 
and  structure  be?  When  a  horse  is  consul, 
when  a  clowm  is  king,  what  must  the  people 
be  ?  Or  w\as  there  some  mistake  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Versailles?  Was  that  perfumed 
and  glittering  crowd  in  velvet  and  silk  and 
lace  and  flowing  periwig  not  the  highest  rank 
of  society  people,  after  all,  in  any  genuine 
sense,  but  only  the  richest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous ?  Or,  if  the  words  must  be  accepted  as 
strictly  descriptive  of  the  fact,  if  the  hard- 
hearted, selfish,  dissolute,  corrupt  throng  at 
court  were,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
highest  rank  of  society  people,  was  not  that 
class  the  most  contemptible  in  the  kingdom? 

There  was  a  social  philosopher  vrhom  the 
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Easy  Chair  once  knew  wlio  insisted  that  the 
highest  society  is  the  society  of  people  of  the 
hio;hest  character.  lie  held  also  that  a  eren- 
tleman  was  a  man  of  gentle  soul  and  of  refined 
manner.  But  he  h..d  an  odd  way  of  declar- 
ing that  a  great  deal  of  the  highest  society 
lived  in  a  low  part  of  the  city,  and  that  many 
a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  did  not  own 
a  dress-coat.  

It  was  as  true  of  Wendell  Phillips  as  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  that  he  Avas  a  knight  with- 
out fear  and  w^ithout  reproach.  The  tributes 
of  sorrow  and  respect  that  attended  his  death 
made  his  death,  like  his  life,  most  serviceable 
to  young  Americans.  When  they  read  the 
resolutions  of  affectionate  admiration  for  this 
private  citizen  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  saw  the  touching  respect 
of  the  crow^cled  street  as  his  body  was  borne 
to  Faueuil  Hall,  and  the  long  procession  of 
people  that  passed  through  tlie  Hall  to  gaze 
upon  the  dead  face  of  one  of  the  men  who 
have  made  its  great  and  distinctive  fame, 
those  youth  saw  that  neither  office  nor  con- 
formity is  necessary  for  honor,  and  that  the 
public  heart  gladly  acknowledges  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  liberty  and  humanity,  and  the 
unselfish  consecration  of  great  gifts  to  a  sense 
of  public  duty. 

Phillips  was  so  deeply  mourned  not  because 
his  fellows-citizens  accepted  all  that  he  said, 
or  approved  all  tliat  he  did.  Upon  many 
questions  the  best  opinion  of  the  community 
in  later  days  was  opposed  to  his,  and  he  seem- 
ed sometimes  to  take  pleasure  in  shocking 
public  sentiment.  The  tribute  was  to  his  sin- 
gular sincerity  and  courage,  and  the  ability 
and  grace  with  which  he  asserted  the  most 
unwelcome  truths  against  the  most  powerful 
public  opinion.  It  seemed  to  have  been  an 
early  conviction  of  his  that  wdiatever  prosper- 
ous respectability  defended  ought  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  that  the  status  qxio  should  be  al- 
ways suspected. 

In  his  audacious  generalizations,  which  ap- 
parently often  involved  injustice,  it  was  plain 
tliat  Phillips  felt  with  chivalrous  generosity 
how  surely  the  public  good  sense  would  un- 
derstand a  vivid  overstatement  of  his  point,  and 
accept  it  as  the  dash  of  high  color  indispensa- 
ble to  the  due  impression  of  the  picture.  For 
instance,  when  he  said  that  he  could  count 
upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  ministers 
in  New  England  who  were  uncompromising 
antislavery  advocates,  he  meant  that  not  six, 
or  a  score,  or  a  hundred  of  such  might  not  be 
found,  but  to  assert  broadly,  in  the  phrase  fii- 
miliar  in  antislavery  circles,  that  the  Church 
was  the  bulwark  of  slavery.  So  in  his  last 
great  oration,  the  Centennial  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
discourse  at  Cambridge  in  1881,  his  theme 
was  the  recreancy  of  the  scholarly  class  to  re- 
form. This  proposition  he  illustrated  and 
decorated  with  all  his  captivating  skill.  Yet 
he  did  not  deny  that  scholars  had  been  often 
leaders  of  progress — how,  indeed,  could  a  New 


England  Puritan  have  done  that?  —  but  he 
maintained  that  in  the  antislavery  and  tem- 
perance reforms,  the  two  movements  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  significance  in  this 
country,  the  colleges  had  not  been  pioneers, 
but  followers,  and'often  revilers. 

In  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  occurred  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  method.  He  was 
addressing  the  most  cultivated  and  conserva- 
tive audience  in  the  country,  and  it  was  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  graduation 
in  the  college  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  living  graduates,  yet  which  during  his 
long  and  active  career  he  had  often  sharply 
condemned,  and  which  had  shown  little  sym- 
pathy with  him,  and  indeed  seemed  not  to  be 
proud  of  her  son.  The  audience,  as  he  knew, 
and  his  doubting  alma  mater ^  were  watching 
and  listening  curiously  as  the  unquailing  ora- 
tor tranquilly  challenged  what  he  held  to 
have  been  the  recreancy  of  the  college  class. 
As  the  discourse  proceeded  he  mentioned  the 
French  Revolution.  Then  pausing,  as  if 
searching  his  rich  vocabulary  for  the  most 
startling  word  to  describe  that  event,  he  said, 
slowly,  as  if  every  syllable  had  been  carefully 
weighed  and  chosen,  "which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  the  greatest,  the  most  unmixed,  the  most 
unstained,  and  wholly  jDcrfect  blessing  Europe 
has  had  in  modern  times,  unless,  perhaps,  we 
may  possibly  except  the  Reformation."  This 
calm,  deliberate,  and  amazing  assertion  was 
heard  with  a  half-amused  shudder  of  admira- 
tion. It  was  a  generalization  worthy  of  Mira- 
beau.  It  was  simply  Phillips's  way  of  say- 
ing that  the  French  Revolution  was  a  benefi- 
cent event.  But  no  one  who  heard  it  w^ould 
ever  forget  it.  "  When  Harvard  asked  me  to 
come,  I  supposed  she  wished  me  to  bring  my- 
self," he  said  to  a  friend  afterward.  Doubt- 
less it  was  what  Harvard  desired,  and  certain- 
ly she  was  not  disappointed. 

Akin  to  this  practice  was  his  unsparing  per- 
sonal invective.  It  was  in  a  sense,  indeed,  ab- 
solutely impersonal,  because  there  was  no  indi- 
vidual hostility.  Phillips's  most  caustic  sar- 
casms and  censures  were  bursts  of  righteous 
indignation,  the  expression  of  a  moral  judg- 
ment, and  they  were  designed,  not  accidental. 
Once  a  friencl  asked  him  whether  the  effect 
would  not  be  better  for  his  own  cause  if  he 
refrained  from  exasperating  all  the  friends  of 
the  persons  whom  he  assailed,  and  from  shock- 
ing a  certain  public  sense  of  propriety.  Phil- 
lips smiled  pleasantly,  and  answered  that  it 
w^as  just  that  feeling  which  made  speaking  so 
ineffective.  The  best  way  to  prevent  sinning, 
he  said,  is  not  to  describe  its  abstract  wicked- 
ness, which  nobody  denies,  but  to  denounce 
the  sinner,  the  concrete  illustration. 

"  For  instance,"  he  said,  "  if  I  exhort  Boston 
boys  to  despise  a  formal  and  conventional  vir- 
tue, to  beware  of  confounding  propriety  with 
morality,  and  conformity  with  spiritual  integ- 
rity, they  assent,  and  drop  asleep.  If  I  warn 
them  that  a  Pharisee  is  the  worst  kind  of  man, 
they  snore.    But  if  I  say,  I  mean ,  they  all 
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wiike  up  with  u  start,  iiiul  hopjin  to  usk  theni- 
selvc's  wlicMicr  I  am  caliiiniiiatin;^  Iho  most 
rcsi)('clal)l(i  man  in  town,  or  wlicliicr  tlicy 
havo  acccplcd  :i  counlcrrcit  cxccllciu'C!  for  (lie 
true/' 

He  was  tlic  only  public  rrilio  wlio  took  tlu; 
responsihility  of  tin;  most  stringent  pc^rsonal 
(Icnuiu'iation  of  Uiost;  who,  in  his  ()|)inion, 
compromised  in  th(5  least  dci^n-co  witii  the 
mammon  of  uiirii^litcousncss.  If  the.  laculty 
of  Harvard  ('oll('i;(^  took  part  in  a  dinner  to 
Paul  Morphy  at  which  there  was  wine,  Phil- 
li[)s  denounced  tiuMU  as  unlit  tifuardians  of 
youth.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  voted  as  Phillips 
thouirht  wrouii:  upon  a  question  involviuij^ 
slavery,  Lincoln  was  the  slave- hound  of  Il- 
linois. If  Kufus  ('hoate  spent  his  i]^enius  to 
secure  the  acquittal  of  an  undoubted  criminal, 
thieves  inquired  if  Choate  were  well  before 
they  dared  to  steal.  Respectability,  public 
esteem,  amiability,  general  good  intention, 
were,  in  PiuUips's  view,  evil  spirits  of  a  se- 
ductive spell  wdio  must  be  exposed.  They 
were  Lamias  whom  a  steady  glance  must 
compel  to  reveal  their  nature,  and  to  show 
themselves  the  serpents  that  they  are. 

The  willingness  of  such  a  man  to  be  the 
uncompromising  censor  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  and  to  try  his  neighbors  by 
the  standards  wdncli  they  professed  and  ex- 
tolled, was  of  the  greatest  public  service.  It 
is  a  part  not  infrequently  taken,  but  seldom 
with  such  absolute  intrepidity  and  command- 
ing power.  He  knew^  the  penalty  of  his  con- 
duct, and  he  paid  it  cheerfully.  The  price 
was  heavier  because  of  his  sensitive  and  deli- 
cate temper.  To  be  derided  as  a  wdiimsical 
Cato  and  common  scold — he  the  most  ex- 
quisite orator  in  the  land — w-as  not  very  ter- 
rible. But  his  plain  speech  cost  him  the  so- 
cial intercourse  which  to  so  many  men  of  his 
temperament  is  a  constant  delight. 

His  life  W' as  in  this  sense  singularly  solitary. 
He  w^as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  Boston  at  a  time  when  it  contained 
the  most  famous  group  of  men  and  w^omen  in 
the  country,  and  he  was  as  much  a  master  as 
any  of  them,  and  a  man  of  great  renown.  But 
from  the  dinners,  clubs,  assemblies,  and  asso- 
ciations of  that  particular  group  he  was  con- 
spicuously absent.  His  genius  and  his  posi- 
tion, his  personal  charm  and  power,  w^ere 
gladly  conceded.  But  he  did  not  care  to 
come,  and  he  was  not  urgently  asked.  Yet  at 
the  temperance  meeting,  the  woman's  rights 
meeting,  the  labor  meeting,  the  meeting  for 
Crete,  or  the  Irish  sympathy  meeting,  as  at 
every  public  meeting  to  further  the  great  cause 
of  his  life,  the  antislavery  crusade,  he  was  the 
most  eminent  and  fascinating  tigure. 

Phillips's  life  was  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
in  our  history.  It  was  a  consecrated  devotion 
to  humanity,  to  succoring  the  oppressed,  de- 
fending the  defenseless,  and  pleading  for  the 
dumb.  Eyes  w^as  he  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the 
lame.  By  genius  and  taste  and  temperament 
he  was  singularly  fitted  for  the  most  brilliant 


success,  political,  social,  or  professional.  To 
what(!ver  was  beautiful,  snmj)tuous,  refinefl, 
luxurious,  even  all  th(;  deliglits  of  scholarshii) 
and  lett(!red  ease,  this  urbane  and  graceful 
s|)irit  was  adaptc.'d.  But,  lik(!  the  old  apostle 
who  preached  only  ('hrist  and  him  crucified, 
h(!  renounced  all  "delight  of  battle;  with  his 
})e(!rs,"  all  the  ])ri/,es  and  laurels  of  j)leasure 
and  ambition,  and  with  infinite  sweetness,  and 
with  lu)  air  of  sacrifice  or  of  reluctance,  he 
turned  to  know  only  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  lines  of  Boyle  O'Reilly  when  he 
died  tell  only  the  truth  in  fervid  music : 

"  For  his  life  was  a  ceaseless  protest,  and  his  voice 
was  a  prophet's  cry, 
To  be  true  to  the  truth  and  faithful,  thouj^h  the 
world  were  arrayed  for  the  lie." 

His  modest  house,  the  strict  domestic  sim- 
plicity, shared  only  by  her  whose  heart  and 
hope  and  aim  were  one  with  his,  and  to  whose 
prolonged  illness  his  home  life  was  the  most 
fond  and  devoted  ministry  of  cheer  and  in- 
tellectual sympathy,  were  all  harmonious  with 
his  chosen  career.  But  to  no  house  in  that 
community  of  famous  houses  was  the  foot  of 
the  hapless  wayfarer  of  every  kind,  or  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  respectable  inquiry  and 
interest  from  all  parts  of  his  own  country,  and 
from  foreign  lands,  turned  more  hopefully  than 
to  his.  So  great  and  unsullied  a  consecration, 
so  signal  an  illustration  of  the  moral  sublime, 
explains  the  profound  feeling  that  attended 
the  death  of  a  man  of  no  official  position,  of 
no  literary  or  scientific  or  social  distinction, 
and  publicly  known  only  as  an  orator  from 
wdiose  opinions  there  was  often  general  and 
strong  dissent. 

But  that  oratory  was  one  of  the  forces  of 
national  and  moral  regeneration.  The  dissent 
will  pass  like  clouds  of  the  morning.  It  is 
not  the  Samuel  Adams  who  was  doubtful  of 
Washington  and  opposed  to  the  Constitution 
that  we  recall ;  it  is  the  tribune  of  American 
independence.  So,  in  Lowell's  phrase,  of 
which  the  orator  was  very  fond,  time  will 
gather  up  into  "  history's  golden  urn"  only 
the  memory  of  the  unquailing  youth  who,  loy- 
ally co-operating  with  the  great  leader  Gar- 
rison, passed  into  full  maturity  pleading  with 
the  hardened  conscience  of  his  country  against 
the  deadliest  wrong  to  human  nature  that  his- 
tory records,  and  whose  unselfish  and  resistless 
appeal  at  last  drew  from  it  the  w^ord  that 
freed  a  race,  as  the  sunrise  drew  music  from 
the  stony  lips  of  Memnou. 


America  just  now  seems  to  have  a  singular 
fascination  for  the  critical  Englishman,  and 
many  of  his  comments  are  exceedingly  amus- 
ing. He  is  quite  sure  that  the  English  are  not 
liked  in  the  United  States,  and  also  that  the 
American  is  a  very  diflferent  person  from  the 
Englishman.  This  last  is  certainly  true ;  and 
it  is  because  the  American  has  lost  his  extreme 
sensitiveness  to  English  comment  that  he  is 
rather  an  annoying  i3erson  to  a  certain  kind  of 
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English  critic.  The  time  when  a  commentator 
like  Fiedler  or  Captain  Hall  could  trouble  an 
American  by  his  observation  or  his  censure 
has  long  gone  by,  and  the  vigor  of  the  on- 
slaught by  more  niodern  hands  produces  no 
corresponding  effect. 

There  are,  indeed,  as  the  Easy  Chair  has 
more  than  once  remarked,  some  good  Ameri- 
cans who  can  not  tolerate  what  seems  to  them 
the  patronizing  tone  of  some  English  com- 
mentators, and  who  warmly  resent  the  hearty 
American  reception  of  many  Englishmen. 
They  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  British 
evacuation  is  very  far  from  accomplished,  and 
that  there  is  an  American  snobbery  toward 
England  which  is  deplorable.  A  sharp  and 
clever  satire  upon  the  mimicry  of  English 
ways  by  certain  people  in  New  York  "  lit  up," 
as  Eothen  said  of  Eliot  Warburton's  Crescent 
and  Cross,  our  last  December.  The  Saturday 
Beview  has  evidently  read  the  pungent  paper, 
and  discusses  Anglo-mania  in  this  country. 
But  it  has  the  good  sense  to  see  tliat  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries  are  wholly  different, 
and  that  the  American  Anglo-maniac  is  but  a 
Brummagem  barbarian. 

It  is  quite  right.  The  Anglo-maniac  in 
America  is  a  very  small  class,  and  Anglo-mania 
is  but  a  cutaneous  affection.  It  is  wholly  su- 
perficial, and  not  contagious.  The  Anglo- 
maniacs,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  by  no 
means  a  new  phenomenon,  and  they  are  strict- 
ly what  the  colored  people  call  "  no-account 
folks."  They  are  amusing  figures  in  a  very 
limited  society  which  represents  nothing  in 
American  life,  and  contributes  nothing  to  its 
character  or  development.  The  harmless  young 
men  whose  clothes  are  made  in  England,  who 
cultivate  English  expressions  and  intonations 
and  manner,  and  who  try  generally  to  do  and 
to  look  and  to  speak  as  much  like  Englishmen 
as  possible,  are  what  are  known  as  innocents. 
They  not  only  are  not  a  force  in  American 
life,  but  it  is  part  of  their  i)lay  to  disdain 
American  life;  and,  in  fact,  they  do  really 
know  very  little  about  it,  and  have  small  sym- 
pathy with  it.  As  they  would  themselves  say, 
"  it  is  not  good  form"  to  get  excited  about 
politics,  for  instance ;  and  American  politics — 
good  heavens ! 

The  Saturday  Review  says  truly:  "Rich 
young  men  play  polo  in  the  broiling  heat  of 
an  American  summer.  Attempts  are  made  at 
fox-hunting.  Unfortunately,  the  foxes  are 
few,  so  that  a  drag  has  frequently  to  be  em- 
ployed." Alas !  yes ;  and  the  "  hunt,"  with 
horn  and  hound,  follows  the  fleet  aniseed  bag, 
and  rejoices  in  the  manly  sports  of  old  Eng- 
land. Ho !  gallants  all !  harkaway  !  tantivy  ! 
the  bag  is  off!  Why  is  not  the  string  of  the 
lively  bag  a  noble  "  brush"  ?  And  hark  !  o'er 
yonder  sunny  hill,  or  skirting  the  dark  wood 
along  the  road,  what  merry  music  greets  the 
ear  ?  'Tis  not,  indeed,  the  wailing  mart  of  the 
bag.  No,  i'  faith  !  it  is  the  cheery  tra-la-la  of 
the  guard  blowing  bravely  from  the  stage- 
coach of  old  England. 


It  is  all  the  pretty  play  of  a  few  persons 
who  are  not  drawn  to  any  serious  pursuit. 
But  it  is  only  a  group,  a  little  circle,  not  a 
class.  The  coach  whirls  up  the  Avenue  with 
its  gay  company  and  its  pealing  horn,  and  the 
droll  pageant  amuses  the  street  boys  and  the 
loiterers  and  tlie  busy  citizens  like  the  parade 
of  a  regiment,  or  the  glittering  procession  of 
the  menagerie  and  the  circus.  This  is  an  in- 
nocent and  diverting  Anglo-mania,  but  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  whatever  except  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  have  nothing  to  do. 

A  certain  Sir  Lepel  Grifiin  is  a  late  English 
traveller  who  seems  to  have  had  an  exceed- 
ingly dismal  and  dyspeptic  journey  in  this 
country.  It  is  obvious  that  for  the  general 
objects  of  the  dyspeptic  English  traveller 
America  is  not  a  land  of  promise.  There  is  a 
great  want  of  any  historical  interest  and  asso- 
ciation of  legend  and  literature  with  wliich 
he  is  likely  to  be  acquainted.  There  are  few 
relics  of  an  older  day,  and  the  country  is  so 
large  that  however  its  size  may  please  the  na- 
tive, as  Lord  Coleridge  is  very  sure  that  it  does, 
it  is  more  likely  to  fatigue  the  foreigner.  The 
Englishman  who  lands  in  France,  and  passing 
through  that  country,  crosses  the  Rhine,  and 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland  descends  into 
Italy,  travels  over  a  storied  land,  where  every 
mile  appeals  to  the  most  interesting  historic 
or  imaginative  association.  Here,  however, 
he  is  apt  to  find  but  a  halfpenny-worth  of 
bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack. 

Some  travellers,  however,  to  whom  the  in- 
terests of  man  are  supreme,  and  who  are  mind- 
ful of  the  bird  rather  than  of  the  plumage,  have 
been  often  so  interested  in  the  experiment 
to  promote  human  welfare  which  is  proceed- 
ing here  under  such  ample  and  i^romising 
conditions,  that  they  have  endured  the  incon- 
veniences and  annoyances  of  the  journey  with 
equanimity,  and  have  even  been  interested  to 
observe  that»the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  journeying  were  in  some  respects  much 
greater  than  those  they  had  left  behind  them. 
But  the  hapless  Griffin  was  of  anotlier  kind. 
Like  the  romantic  young  woman  who  found 
her  favorite  poet  to  be  a  stout  and  solid  per- 
son, and  who  could  only  cry,  "  Oh,  disenchant- 
ment !  disillusion  !"  so  the  worthy  Griffin  sighs 
with  sorrow,  "America  is  the  country  of  disil- 
lusion and  disappointment  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, culture,  and  art ;  in  its  scenery,  its  cities, 
and  its  people.  With  some  experience  of  ev- 
ery kind  in  the  civilized  world,  I  can  think  of 
none  except  Russia  in  which  I  would  not  pre- 
fer to  reside,  in  which  life  would  not  be  more 
worth  living,  less  sordid  and  mean  and  un- 
lovely." 

To  this  melancholy  view  the  Easy  Chair  can 
but  offer  the  response  of  a  public  man  to  a 
person  wdio  owned  that  as  long  as  he  did 
not  know  him  he  disliked  him  exceedingly. 
"  Yes ;  and  if  I  were  the  man  you  sujoposed 
me  to  be,  I  should  greatly  dislike  myself" 
Moreover,  the  wail  of  the  good  Sir  Lepel  over 
a  country  which  evidently  did  not  even  cure 
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liis  (lyspcpsiii  recalls  Mr.  (iladstonc's  remark, 
tlmt  wliilc  ath>r  his  own  country  \\v  was  in- 
terested in  none  more  than  in  America,  yet 
thftt,  despite  his  caretul  talk  with  travellers 
in  America,  and  carcfid  readini,' oftheir  books, 


he  was  conscious  that  Ixi  had  no  conception 
wliatever  of  what  the  country  really  was.  Mr. 
I*arnell  mii^dit  tell  hijn  that  lie  would  liavc 
still  less  lifter  reading  tlic  excellent  Lcpel's 
storv. 


(F'liitiir'ii  lltrriiri)  llrnirii. 


TMK  military  history  of  the  iruion  forces  in 
tlu^  war  of  the  n'hellion  has  heen  fully 
and  ahly  treat«Ml,  on  the  rnion  side,  hy  a  nuni- 
her  of  soldiers  and  eivilians,  some  of  whom 
hav(»  made  careful  and  exhaustive  studies  of 
limited  fields  of  action,  and  others  of  the  entire 
lichl  of  operations.  It  has  necessarily  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  owiuj^to  misconceptions 
arisiu^j  from  their  opposite  points  of  view,  their 
lack  of  personal  knowledge,  and  the  absence 
of  authentic  documentary  evidence,  they  have 
not  always  been  able  to  penetrate  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  or 
even  to  describe  with  entire  accuracy  the  part 
borne  by  the  Confederate  troops  in  particular 
enj^agements.  For  these  reasons  the  memoirs 
of  those  Confederate  soldiers  and  civilians  who 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  war,  either  in  the 
field  or  the  council-chamber,  and  who  had  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  are  diligently 
conned  by  students  of  military  science  aud  po- 
litical history  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  controverted  points,  and  the  important 
contributions  they  make  to  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  war.  Of  such  memoirs  several  have 
appeared  which  have  a  substantial  value,  not- 
withstanding the  special  pleadings  by  which 
they  are  occasionally  colored,  the  personal  am- 
bitions, interests,  rivalries,  and  jealousies  with 
which  they  are  overcharged,  aud  the  morbid 
anxiety  their  authors  often  manifest  for  their 
own  reputation  or  renown.  But  it  is  not  an 
impossible,  though  it  certainly  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  task  to  wimio'w  out  the  truth 
from  even  the  most  contiictiug  statements,  and 
of  these  there  have  been  many  on  the  Confed- 
erate side.  When  the  memoir  is  that  of  a  gal- 
lant and  straightforward  soldier,  the  task  is  a 
comparatively  easy  one;  but  when  it  is  that 
of  a  mere  politician — of  whicli  an  instance  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  Bise  aud  Fall 
of  the  Ciwfedei'ate  Government — the  reader  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  to  distin- 
guisb  assertion  from  evidence,  sophistry  from 
a  candid  presentation  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
specious  pleas  of  prejudice  or  personal  feeling  I 
from  the  statement  of  an  honest  and  abiding 
conviction.  The  most  thorough  and  elaborate  I 
work  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  ' 
the  Confederate  side,  and  the  one  whose  state- 
ments throughout  are  the  most  clearly  sustain- 
ed by  the  evidence  that  is  adduced — leaving  out 
of  view  some  aberrations  from  strict  accuracy 
when  the  writer  departs  from  the  narration  of 
military  events  and  embarks  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  causes  and  inception  of  the  war — 


is  a  memoir  (l('s(ril)iug  in  minute  and  orderly 
detail  The  Military  Operations  of  (ieneral  lUau- 
refjard  in  the  War  brfwccn  the  States,^  which  has 
been  ])repared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Roman,  formerly 
colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Louisiana  Volun- 
teers, and  afterward  aide-de-camp  and  In- 
spector-General on  the  Staff  of  General  Beau- 
regard. In  this  memoir  Mr.  Roman  discloses, 
for  the  first,  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  number, 
equipment,  disposition,  and  services  in  action 
of  such  of  the  Confederate  forces  as  were  at 
anj'  time  during  the  war  under  the  command 
or  at  the  disposal  of  General  Beauregard.  He 
also  discloses  General  Beauregard's  A'arious 
military  plans  and  recommendations,  and  de- 
scribes his  defensive  engineering  labors,  the 
results  he  accomplished  with  the  inadequate 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  his  mode  of  hand- 
ling troops  in  a  campaign  or  in  action,  as  ex- 
emplified successively  at  the  Confederate  siege 
and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1861;  at  the 
first  battle  of  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run  ;  during 
the  campaign  which  practically  closed  with 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  evacuation  of 
Corintli  by  the  Confederate  army;  during  his 
successful  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  aud  Charles- 
ton from  the  separate  and  combined  attacks 
by  the  Union  fleet  and  army ;  and  during  his 
final  campaigns  at  the  close  of  the  war  while 
co-operating  with  Hood  in  resisting  the  ad- 
vance of  Sherman,  and  with  Lee  in  the  defense 
of  Richmond.  Mr.  Roman's  narrative  reveals 
that  from  a  very  early  x^eriod  in  the  war — in 
fact,  from  the  hour  of  General  Beauregard's 
victory  over  our  forces  at  Manassas — the  Con- 
federate general  was  systematically  pursued  at 
every  step  by  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the 
Confederate  President.  Mr.  Davis  disregarded 
General  Beauregard's  far-seeing  recommenda- 
tion, made  early  in  1861,  for  the  i)urcliase  in 
England  of  ten  cruisers  to  be  employed  to  run 
the  blockade,  then  existing  only  in  name,  to 
bring  in  highly  needed  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  to  devastate  the  harbors  of  Xew 
York  and  Boston  while  the  defenses  of  those 
inq^ortant  cities  were  yet  in  a  most  imperfect 
state,  although  these  recommendations  were 
based  upon  aud  accompanied  by  the  positive 
assurances  of  an  eminent  firm  of  British  ship- 
owners that  the  proposed  cruisers  would  be 
promptly  forth-coming  on  the  credit  of  the 

1  T/te  Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard  in 
the  \\ar  between  the  States,  1861  to  1865.  Including  a 
brief  Personal  Sketch  and  a  Xarrative  of  his  Services 
in  the  War  with  Mexico.  1840-8.  By  Alfred  Roman. 
In  Two  Yohimes.  8\ro,  pp.  594  and  691.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Coufederacy.  The  President  also  disallowed, 
or  received  coldly  or  with  marked  disfavor, 
General  Beauregard's  most  studiously  formu- 
lated plans  for  defense  or  aggression,  was  inat- 
tentive to  his  urgent  appeals  on  critical  occa- 
sions for  men,  munitions,  supplies,  and  capable 
officers,  and  was  deaf  to  his  reiterated  remon- 
strances against  the  wretched  administration 
of  the  department  upon  which  the  armies  in 
the  field  depended  for  supplies,  munitions,  and 
transportation.  Still  further,  Mr.  Roman  re- 
veals, and  supports  his  revelations  by  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  hostilities  General  Beauregard  was  a  per- 
sistent and  urgent  advocate  of  a  system  of 
concentration  instead  of  one  of  diffusion,  and 
insisted  that  the  Confederate  forces  should  be 
hurled  in  large  masses  against  the  Union 
armies  wherever  and  whenever  they  were  dis- 
tributed in  fractions.  If  he  had  had  the  means 
of  transportation  furnished  him,  as  he  then  re- 
quested, he  would  have  acted  upon  this  idea, 
and  would  have  pushed  on  to  Washington  im- 
mediately after  the  rout  of  our  army  at  Manas- 
sas, being  satisfied  that  the  Confederacy  could 
afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  Eichmond  in  exchange 
for  the  i^ossession  of  Washington  and  Mary- 
land ;  and,  indeed,  that  to  push  on  and  take 
Washington  and  Baltimore  Avas  the  best  de- 
fense that  could  be  devised  for  Eichmond. 
Throughout  it  was  his  policy  and  his  repeated 
urgent  advice  so  to  concentrate  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  that  they  might  strike  irresistible 
blows  ujion  vital  strategic  or  geographical 
points  of  the  Union  and  its  armies.  But  his 
counsels  and  pleadings  uniformly  fell  on  deaf 
or  unfriendly  ears ;  and  in  the  most  moment- 
ous of  all  his  campaigns,  that  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi,  not  only  were  his  plans  re- 
garded with  disfavor  or  thwarted  by  the  Con- 
federate authorities  at  Eichmond,  but  they 
strove  to  rob  him  of  his  just  credit  as  an  able, 
enterprising,  and  self-sacrificing  soldier.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Eoman  dwells  upon  these  particulars 
unduly,  and  arraigns  Mr.  Davis  more  persist- 
ently and  vehemently  than  is  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate General  Beauregard's  military  reputa- 
tion, or  than  is  quite  consistent  with  good 
taste.  But  if  the  reiterated  changes  which 
he  rings  upon  the  jealousy,  the  suspiciousness, 
the  favoritism,  the  want  of  foresight,  the  gen- 
eral incompetency,  the  despotic  obstinacy,  and 
the  chronic  duplicity  of  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent become  somewhat  monotonous  and  tire- 
some, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  are  al- 
ways accompanied  by  strong  evidence  of 
their  truthfulness.  To  the  military  or  histor- 
ical student,  however,  this  is  the  least  valuable 
and  interesting  feature  of  his  able  memoir.  Its 
intrinsic  value  and  interest  reside  in  the  large 
mass  of  unpublished  and  hitherto  inaccessible 
documentary  and  other  materials  which  it 
contains  relative  to  important  strategic  move- 
ments and  military  operations  and  conflicts, 
of  which  we  have  had  only  ex  parte  accounts 
by  our  own  officers,  whose  versions  of  them  we 


may  now  review  in  the  light  of  these  addition- 
al sources  of  information.  No  work  that  has 
yet  appeared,  on  either  the  Union  or  the  Con- 
federate side,  is  supported  as  lavishly  as  this 
by  original  documentary  evidence  illustrative 
or  corroborative  of  every  step  described  in  the 
text.  It  throws  new  and  important  light  on 
some  points  that  have  been  long  and  warmly 
controverted,  and  on  this  account  will  be  con- 
sulted with  eager  interest  by  military  stu- 
dents, more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
although  the  narrative  has  been  put  together 
by  Mr.  Eoman,  every  statement  that  occurs  in 
it  has  been  derived  from  notes  and  documents 
authenticated  by  General  Beauregard,  who 
certifies  in  a  preftxtory  note  that  the  memoir 
furnishes  a  correct  account  of  his  military 
services  and  conduct  prior  to  and  during  the 
late  war,  and  indorses  all  its  statements  and 
comments,  excepting  only  such  as  are  encomi- 
astic of  himself.  We  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  on  the  occasional  rhetorical 
passages  which  the  author  has  interjected 
here  and  there  with  reference  to  the  political 
causes  of  the  war,  and  giving  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  the  Constitution  upon 
the  several  States  and  their  citizens.  How- 
ever full  of  error  these  may  be  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  facts  involved,  the  statement  of 
them  is  so  completely  harmless  at  this  day, 
and  so  entirely  void  of  intemperateness,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  permit  the  author  and  those 
who  sympathize  with  him  to  derive  whatever 
enjoyment  they  may  from  their  utterance, 
without  the  alloy  of  our  censure  or  criticism. 
The  work  is  published  in  two  large  and  ele- 
gant octavo  volumes,  embellished  with  por- 
traits of  General  Bea-uregard,  and  is  for  sal-e  to 
subscribers  only.      

A  NEW  series,  entitled  "  American  Commou- 
wealths,"  has  been  projected  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  placed 
under  the  competent  editorial  supervision  of 
Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  which  will  be  uniform 
in  size  and  general  appearance  with  their 
^'  American  Statesmen"  and  "  American  Men 
of  Letters"  series,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed, 
not  to  present  in  detail  the  formal  annals  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  rather  to 
sketch  rapidly  and  forcibly  the  career  of  those 
which  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  nation,  or  have  embodied  in  their  forma- 
tion and  growth  some  distinctive  principles 
of  American  polity.  The  initial  volume  of  the 
new  series  is  a  brilliantly  executed  monograph 
on  Virginia,^  by  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke,  in  which, 
while  not  neglecting  to  afford  a  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory view  of  the  general  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  its  civil  structure,  and  of  the 
political  and  military  occurrences  that  have 
happened  within  its  bounds,  from  its  first  set- 
tlement until  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of 

2  "American  Commonwealths."  Virginia:  a  His- 
tory of  its  People.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  16mo,  pp. 
521.    'Boston :  Houghton,  Mififlin,  and  Co. 
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tlie  pn-sfiit  (•<iitiirv,  Im'  undertakes  more  cspr- 
cially  to  ^ivr  a  historical  Kkftcli  ol"  its  ])('(»pl«*, 
eiiibraciu^  an  outlintr  ])ortraitun'  of  tlicir  tcm- 
])fr  an<l  disposition,  tlicir  life,  manners,  and 
literature,  their  ]»ersona],  social,  and  intelhret- 
ual  eharaeteristies,  coupled  \vith  a  succinct 
but  spirited,  and  at  times  vividly  dramatic, 
narrative  of  the  stirrin*;  events  in  ^vhich  they 
bore  a  i)art.  Mr.  Cooke  treats  the  history  of 
Virginia  under  its  three  natural  divisions,  the 
plantation,  the  colony,  and  the  commonwealth, 
in  each  of  which  society  wore  a  distinctive 
aspect.  Epitomizing  his  extended  analysis  of 
the  aspects  of  Virginia  society  as  it  existed  in 
these  three  strongly  marked  periods,  we  may 
say  that  in  the  first,  wliich  extends  from  the 
landing  at  Jamestown  to  the  grant  of  free  gov- 
ernment, Virginia  society  consisted  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Englishmen  buried  in  the  primeval  Amer- 
ican wilderness,  leading  hard  and  perilous  lives, 
in  hourly  dread  of  the  savages,  homesick,  half 
starved,  without  the  solace  of  the  homo  and  the 
family,  torn  by  dissensions,  and  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  sailing  back  to  England.  In 
the  second,  or  colonial  period,  reaching  from 
the  accession  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  throne 
of  England  until  the  Kevolutionary  war,  we 
witness  the  gradual  formation  of  a  stable  and 
vigorous  society,  a  long  struggle  against  royal 
and  vice-regal  encroachments,  an  armed  re- 
bellion against  the  crown,  the  turmoil  of  an 
age  which  originated  the  principle  that  the 
right  of  the  citizen  is  not  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  "  golden  age" 
of  the  colony — the  serene  and  i)icturesque  Vir- 
ginia of  the  larger  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  society  is  in  repose,  class  distinc- 
tions are  firmly  established,  and  the  whole  social 
fabric  seems  built  up  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  republicanism,  although  that  theory  really 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Virginia  char- 
acter. In  the  third  and  last  period  we  see  the 
repose  of  this  picturesque  and  serene  society 
rudely  broken,  and  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
educated  as  they  had  been  by  five  generations 
of  stubborn  resistance  to  absolutism,  with  their 
slumbering  democratic  and  republican  in- 
stincts at  length  fiercely  aroused,  hastening 
to  array  themselves,  almost  as  one  man,  against 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a  Parliament  in 
which  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  rex^re- 
sented,  and  proceeding  first  to  declare  with 
calm  deliberateness  that  ''all  men  are  by  na- 
ture equally  free  and  index^endent,  and  have 
certain  inalienable  rights,  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of 
pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety," 
then  to  inaugurate  the  commonwealth  and 
embark  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, afterward  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  tlie  constructive 
processes  of  the  post-EeA'olutionary  period, 
and  finally  to  participate  in  that  gradual  trans- 
formation of  society  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  term  modern  Virginia.  In  tracing  the 
general  outlines  of  the  civil  and  political  his- 


tory (»f  Virginia  in  these  1lin(!  j»eriods,  v,  it  h 
its  military  episodes,  its  e«»nllicts  with  th(;  In- 
dians, its  combats  witli  king  and  Parliament, 
its  introduction  of  slavery,  and  its  servile  in- 
Hurre'ctions,  Mr.  Cooke  has  made  a  free  and 
Judi(Mous  us(;  of  the;  materials  that  lie  at  hand 
in  the  general  or  j)articular  histories  that  have 
been  written  relative  tr>  Virginia  and  its  sister 
colonies;  but  in  depicting  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  he  has  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  sources  less  known  and  less  ac- 
cessible than  these — to  the  writings  of  the  first 
adventurers,  to  forgotten  |)amphlets,  to  family 
pai)ers,  to  parish  church  and  county  court  ar- 
chives, to  the  curious  laws  passed  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  to  the  traditions  which  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  any  written  or  published 
records;  and  from  these  he  has  produced  a  se- 
ries of  life-like  pictures  of  Virginia  life  and 
character  in  a  great  variety  of  ])hases,  so  that 
we  are  enabled  to  get  close  to  the  people^  and 
to  study  the  men  of  every  class,  Avhether  Cav- 
aliers or  Roundheads,  aristocrats  or  plebeians, 
tradesmen  or  artisans,  lawyers,  doctors,  minis- 
ters, or  statesmen — the  beruffled  planter  in  his 
great  manor-house  or  rolling  in  his  coacb,  the 
small  laud-holder  in  his  plain  dwelling,  the 
parish  clergyman  in  his  pulpit,  the  Dissenting 
preacher  declaiming  in  the  fields,  the  rough 
waterman  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  hunter  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  indented  servant,  and  the 
African  slave.  He  shows  us  all  these  in  their 
daily  life,  as  they  go  about  their  occupations 
or  among  friends  and  neighbors ;  gives  us  vivid 
glimpses  of  their  social  enjoyments,  their  class 
distinctions,  their  civic  entertainments  and 
stately  balls  and  assemblies;  tells  us  what 
they  read,  what  they  ate  and  drank,  how  they 
dressed,  and  how  they  deported  themselves  at 
the  table,  at  social  gatherings  and  receptions, 
at  weddings  and  funerals,  in  church  and  at  po- 
litical conclaves  ;  and  draws  graphic  portraits 
of  them  as  they  appeared  on  the  plantation, 
in  the  workshop,  at  the  hustings,  at  the  race- 
course, at  the  county  court,  at  the  mimic  court 
of  the  province  in  the  presence  of  reflected 
royalty,  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in  the 
family.  .  

SiNXE  the  publication  of  the  volum.e  just  no- 
ticed, another  has  appeared  in  the  same  series, 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barrows, 
which  has  for  its  subject  Oregon,'^  or  rather  the 
prolonged  struggle  for  its  possession  succes- 
sively by  Spain,  France,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  early  history  of  Oregon  is  less  rich 
than  that  of  Virginia  and  the  older  Atlantic 
States  in  those  social,  personal,  and  political 
incidents  and  events  and  in  those  historical 
and  traditional  associations  which  strongly 
apx)eal  to  our  sympathy  by  reason  of  the  mul- 
tiplied active  human  interests  with  which  tlu'v 

2  ••  American  Coramonwealths."  Oregon  :  the  Strug- 
gle for  its  Possession.  By  William  Barbo-«-s.  16mb, 
pp.*363.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  . 
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are  invested  ;  aiul,  oioreover,  Dr.  Barrows  is  not 
t>ifted  M'itli  tlie  faculty  so  largely  possessed  by 
Mr.  Cooke  for  condensed  and  spirited  uarra- 
tiv'e,andforpicturesoue  descriptions  ofmenand 
events,  society  and  manners.  Nevertheless  liis 
volume  is  one  of  genuine  value  as  a  bistorico- 
political  and  geograpbical  studj^,  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  a  complete  though  somewhat  prolix 
and  disjointed  r(5sum6  of  all  the  exciting  oc- 
currences and  momentous  possibilities  that  at- 
tended, and  of  all  the  important  problems  and 
controversies  that  were  involved  in,  the  con- 
test for  the  possession  of  the  vast  territory 
whicb  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Union. 
Dr.  Barrows's  outline  of  the  claims  severally  of 
Spain  and  France,  and  of  the  efforts  succes- 
sively put  forth  by  each  for  their  maintenance, 
embodies  the  abstract  of  the  title  to  Oregon 
which  is  now  A'ested  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  study  of  it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  his  statement  of 
the  more  immediately  interesting  subject  of 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  relative  to  Oregon,  including 
the  dispute  between  the  two  nations  over  the 
northwestern  boundary  line,  from  its  initiation 
until  its  final  settlement  in  our  favor  by  the 
award  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Of  this 
entire  controversy,  in  all  its  stages  and  under 
all  its  phases  and  fluctuations,  Dr.  Barrows 
gives  a  lucid  and  fairlj^  exhaustive  account, 
which  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the 
incorporation,  at  appropriate  points  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  excellent  summaries  of  the  various 
explorations  which  finally  led  to  the  opening 
of  the  country  to  settlers,  and  of  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  the  competition  for  possession 
that  took  })lace  between  the  Hndson  Bay  Com- 
pany, backed  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tiie  individual  American  citiz-en  and  settler 
on  the  other.  In  this  contest  the  policy  of  the 
former  was  to  prevent  settlement  and  coloniza- 
tion, to  keep  the  entire  region  a  perpetual  wil- 
derness and  game  preserve,  inhabited  only  by 
the  wild  Indian  as  a  trapper  of  bears  and  bea- 
vers, and  a  collector  of  furs  and  peltries,  by 
which  means  it  hoped  to  perpetuate  its  monop- 
oly of  the  far  trade,  and  insure  innnense  divi- 
dends on  its  invested  capital;  while  the  aim  of 
the  latter  was  to  occupy  and  develop  the  coun- 
try", and  to  open  it  to  the  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity.  On  the  one  side  was  a 
mannnoth  corporation,  resolutely  detftrmined 
to  keep  out  the  settler  with  his  grains  and 
grasses,  his  plough  and  hoe  and  water-wheel, 
from  an  area  one-third  larger  than  Europe,  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  propagation  of  wilderness 
and  beaver,  with  steel-traps  and  Indians  and 
half-breeds  to  catch  them.  And  on  the  other 
side  were  a  few  intelligent  settlers,  acting  indi- 
vidually and  without  organization  or  wealth, 
and  animated  only  by  the  spirit  of  patriotic  or 
personal  ejiterprise,  and  who  were  no  less  reso- 
lute in  their  purpose  to  reclaim  the  wilderness, 
to  tame  and  Christianize  the  savage,  to  intro- 
duce husbandry  and  the  useful  arts,  and  to  open 


the  country  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  As  the  situation  is  admirably  suunua- 
rized  by  Dr.  Barrows,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
carried  into  the  country  only  the  single  man. 
The  settlers  planted  in  it  the  family-,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  social  life.  The  one  brought 
only  his  traps  and  snares,  the  other  his  seed- 
wheat,  his  oats  and  i^otatoes,  his  plough,  har- 
row, and  mill ;  one  counted  his  musk-rat  nests, 
beaver  dams,  and  bear-skins,  the  other  his  hills 
of  corn  and  stacks  of  wheat ;  one  shot  an  Indian 
for  killing  a  wild  beast  for  food  out  of  season, 
the  other  paid  a  bounty  for  the  extinction  of 
the  wolf  and  other  predatory  animals;  one  took 
his  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  months'  old  news- 
paper from  the  dog-mail,  and  the  other  carried 
the  printing-press  along  with  him  ;  one  hunted 
and  traded  for  what  he  could  carry  out  of  the 
country,  the  other  planted  and  built  for  what 
he  could  leave  in  it  for  his  children.  In  short, 
the  English  trader  ran  his  birch  canoes  and 
bateaux  up  the  streams  and  around  the  lakes 
to  bring  out  furs  and  peltries,  while  the  Amer- 
ican immigrant  hauled  in  with  his  rude  wagon 
the  nineteenth  century;  and,  as  was  inevitable, 
he  won  the  victory — which  was  a  victory  of 
the  policy  of  colonization,  settlement,  and  de- 
velopment, over  that  of  exclusion,  waste,  and 
monopoly.  Dr.  Barrows  gives  some  highly  an- 
imated sketches  of  the  devotion  and  enterprise 
of  the  early  explorers  and  settlers — among  oth- 
ers, of  that  energetic  and  far-seeing  pioneer 
Dr.  Whitman,  the  story  of  whose  persistent  and 
heroic  efforts  to  hold  Oregon  for  the  United 
States  by  the  agency  of  an  overland  wagon 
route  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
in  our  Western  annals. 


:MPv.  JcsTix  McCarthy  has  prepared  A  Short 
Histori/  of  Our  Own  Times,*  which  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  his  larger  work,  A  Histori/  of  Our 
Own  Times,  and  more  available  than  it  for  pop- 
ular use.  He  has  not  rewritten  any  portions 
of  the  former  Avork,  nor  made  any  changes  in 
the  substance  of  its  current  historical  narra- 
tive, and  has  left  intact  its  picturesque  sketch- 
es of  eminent  men  and  notable  events,  and  its 
comprehensive  descriptions  of  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  political,  social,  literary,  scien- 
tific, religious,  and  industrial  forces  and  activi- 
ties of  the  period,  extending  from  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  general  election  of 
1830,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Conservatives  by  the  Liberals,  and  the  exal- 
tation of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  in-emiership  in 
place  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  His  reductions  of 
the  original  have  not  involved  the  paraphrase 
or  compression  of  its  text,  but  have  been  con- 
fined to  elisions  of  its  more  rhetorical  passages, 
and  of  many  of  those  brilliant  reflections,  mor- 
alizings,  and  philosophizings  which  give  color 
and  finish  to  its  periods,  without  materially 


4  A  Short  Histoid  of  Our  Own  Times.  From  the  Ac- 
cession of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  By  Justin  McCakthy,  M.P.  12mo,  pp.  448.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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:uhliu^  1<>  its  intrinsic  valiio  as  ii  popular  liis- 
torical  rrcoid.  In  all  other  n'spccts  Hm^  uvav 
work  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  lar/^er 
history,  condensed  into  u  sin«;I(^  convenient 
volume,  and  jj:ivin«;  a  full  «'pitonje  of  the  his- 
tory of  (Jreat  Britain  and  her  manifold  activi- 
ties dnrini;-  (.)ueen  Victoria's  rei«;n. 


Till:  v,racefiiliu'ss  and  tiiiish  of  the  lyrics  that 
Mr.  Aldrich  has  «j;roui)e(l  in  his  new  volume, 
MiTccdcs,  and  Idler  /.//ruw,*  recall  the  ininiita- 
l)lc  workmanship  of  those  clear-cut  cameos 
tinely  carved  on  gems  and  precious  stones,  or 
of  thosi^  (diastely  sculptured  ivories  and  arti- 
cles of  liijoutry,  that  we  sometimes  see  in  rare 
collections  of  art  treasures  ;  but  wo  should  add 
that  the  poems  <;low  with  a  warmth  of  color 
and  feelin*;  that  is  never  found  in  even  the 
linest  specimens  of  these  relics  of  old-time  art. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen  for 
treatment  by  ^Ir.  Aldricli  in  many  of  his  poems, 
not  only  in  the  volumes  before  us,  but  in  his 
previous  publications — the  exquisite  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  their  fancies  and  conceptions, 
the  simple  grace  of  their  thoughts  and  images, 
and  their  subtle  andfmc-grained  idealitj' — has 
undoubtedly  invested  their  fit  poetical  expres- 
sion with  peculiar  diflicultics,  though  of  this 
the  reader  of  his  limpid  and  musical  verse  is 
rendered  entirely  unconscious  by  the  perfect 
art  with  which  the  poet  veils  his  art.  Of  all 
our  poets  Mr.  Aldrich  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
sensitive  to  the  musical  properties  of  words, 
or,  as  an  elegant  modern  critic  has  phrased  it, 
"to  the  charm  of  sound  which  lies  in  words 
when  metrically  or  rhythmically  arranged." 
Moreover,  not  only  is  his  verse  rich  in  the  mel- 
ody of  words,  but  everywhere  he  shows  his 
ability  "  to  marry  sound  to  sense" — that  is  to 
say,  recurring  once  more  to  the  writer  just 
quoted,  "the  ability  to  use  words  in  that  col- 
location by  which  the  most  perfect  melody  can 
be  secured  for  the  ear,  and  by  which  the  lines 
in  a  poem  shall  be  made  to" chime  so  as  to  ex- 
tract from  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
all  the  music  of  which  its  sounds  are  capable, 
without  i)npairiug,  and  indeed  while  enhan- 
cing, the  force  with  which  the  meaning  is  con- 
veyed to  the  understanding."  The  most  cas- 
ual study  of  Mr.  Aldrich- s  poems  will  reveal 
that  his  diction,  and  the  sentiments  to  which 
it  gives  expression — whether  the  latter  be 
grave  or  gay,  sober  or  severe,  sad  or  playful, 
lofty  or  familiar — arc  always  harmoniously 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  preserve  a  perfect 
balance  of  sound  and  sense.  If  we  should  un- 
dertake to  specialize  the  poems  in  the  present 
collection  which  exemplify  this  criticism,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  cite  them  all.  But  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  "  Soldiers'  Song,"  which 
forms  the  lyrical  interlude  to  the  second  scene 
of  the  prose  poem  "Mercedes,"  and  to  the  ten- 
der cradle  song,  "  Chiquita,"  at  the  close  of  the 

5  Mercedes,  and  Late?'  Lyrics.  By  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  12mo,  pp.  111.  Boston  :  noughton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co. 


same  scene,  or  to  th<5  delicious  (lay-<lream,  "  On 
Lynn  Terrace,"  and  the  vision  of"repita,"  in 
the  collection  of  lyrics,  or  to  any  of  tlie  score 
of  felicitous  brief  ]»oemH  wliich  tlie  poet  has 
aptly  christened"  Intaglios,"  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "fancies  long  buried  out  of  sight," 
"  bits  of  rhyme,  fashioned  in  some  forgotten 
time  and  thrown  aside,  but  found  to-day,"  it 
will  be  discovered  that  wo  liave  not  overrated 
Mr.  Aldrich's  i)erfection  in  the  art  of  poetical 
expression,  and,  further,  tliat  eacli  of  his  poems, 
to  (luoto  one  ofliis  own  couplets,  has  a  value 
of  its  own — 

"  This,  for  the  skill  witli  wliich  'tis  wrought, 
That,  for  tlie  pathos  of  its  thought." 


Mu.  S.  ir.  M.  Byeijs,  whose  occasional  spirit- 
ed contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  this 
Magazine  have  been  favorably  received,  has 
collected  his  poetical  writings  in  a  volume  en- 
titled The  Happy  Isles,  and  Other  Foems,^  which 
deserves  and,  we  venture  to  x>redict,  will  re- 
ceive a  cordial  welcome  from  those  of  its  read- 
ers who  have  the  gift  of  poetical  discernment. 
The  collection  comprises  a  variety  of  forms — 
amatory  and  martial  lyrics,  narrative  and  fa- 
miliar pieces,  elegiac  x)oems  and  poems  of  the 
affections,  romantic  ballads  and  versions  in 
ballad  style  of  ancient  classical  fables — all  of 
which  bear  the  impress  of  a  chaste  and  lively- 
fancy,  and  are  presided  over  by  supreme  good 
taste.  Mr.  Byers's  martial  lyrics,  among  which 
we  should  particularize  his  stirring  and  popu- 
lar ode  "  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,"  and  his 
amatory  poems,  are  fine  specimens  of  their  kind. 
Each  is  as  brief  and  pointed  as  an  epigram,  yet 
brimming  with  emotion.  Those  of  them  which 
will  have  the  widest  popular  acceptance  are 
probably  the  ones  in  which  the  poet  embalms 
the  memory  of  a  beloved  child-daughter.  These 
are  "The  Happy  Isles,"  "Baby  Heleue,"  "My 
Violet,"  "There  is  a  maiden  whom  I  know," 
and  "lone,"  poems  of  the  tenderest  pathos, 
whose  gentle  plaintiveness  will  awaken  re- 
sponsive echoes  in  thousands  of  loving  hearts 
whom  death  has  despoiled  of  their  darlings, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  find  their 
solace,  as  the  j)oet  found  his,  in  the  sensuous 
dreams  suggested  by  the  mysticism  of  Sweden- 
borg.  We  can  not  lay  down  Mr.  Byers's  plea- 
sant A'olume  without  further  instancing  as 
poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  his  feli- 
citous lines  entitled  "The  White  Rose  and 
Red,"  the  charming  phantasy  describing  "  The 
Marriage  of  the  Flowers,"  and  the  ringing 
"Ballad  of  Quintin  Matsys." 


More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per published  an  edition  of  Coleridge's  com- 
l)lete  works,  which  was  edited  in  this  country 
by  Professor  Shedd,  who  prefaced  it  with  an 
able  critical  and  analytical  essay,  estimating 
the  literary  and  imaginative  genius  of  Cole- 

6  The  Happy  Isles,  and  Other  Poe7ns.  By  S.  H.  M. 
Bters.  18mo,  pp.  121.  Boston  :  Cupples,  Upham,  and 
Co. 
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ridge,  describing  the  general  spirit  and  tend- 
ency of  his  Trritings,  setting  forth  the  leading 
XDoints  in  his  philosophy  and  theology,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  general  drift  and  spirit  of  his 
speculations  in  these  two  highest  departments 
of  knowledge.  This  excellent  American  edi- 
tion was  based  on  the  English  edition  of  1836, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  the  husband  of  the  poet's  gifted 
daughter  Sara;  and  from  that  day  until  the 
presen>.t  it  has  been  considered  the  standard 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  acute  and  many- 
sided  poet  and  thinker.  Although  few  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  Coleridge's  various  prose 
writings  have  lost  their  original  interest,  and 
his  poetry  has  maintained  all  its  pristine 
freshness,  the  edition  of  his  works  to  which 
we  have  adverted  is  now  out  of  i)rint,  and 
the  new  generation  that  has  since  come 
upon  the  stage  has  had  small  opportunity  to 
study  his  methods  of  thinking  and  reasoning, 
to  profit  by  his  acute  and  brilliant  criticisms, 
or  to  enjoy  his  keen  speculations  and  the  fine 
play  of  his  vivid  imagination.  As  the  library 
of  no  lover  of  good  literature  can  be  complete 
from  which  the  works  of  this  suggestive  and 
captivating  thinker  are  absent,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  lively  satisfaction  that  we  now  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
them  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  edition  will 
be  a  reproduction  of  the  excellent  one  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  and  wdll  comprise 
Coleridge's  Complete  Prose,  Poetical,  and  Dramatic 
Works,''  in  seven  volumes,  ami  in  handsome 
library  form.  

The  lovers  of  sterling  fiction,  and  the  critics 
as  well,  have  encountered  a  genuine  literary 
surprise,  in  the  form  of  a  new  novelist,  whose 
first  production.  The  Millionaire,^  evinces  con- 
structive abilities  of  a  high  order,  extraordi- 
nary narrative  and  descriptive  powers,  and  a 
rare  faculty  for  the  delineation  of  character. 
Although  the  novel,  which  originally  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  an  English  magazine,  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  sufficient  has  transpired  to 
fix  its  paternity  upon  a  gentleman  who  several 
years  ago  was  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
morning  journals  of  this  city,  and  whose  vigor 
and  versatility  as  a  writer  were  then  very  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  but  who  was  never  sus- 
pected of  any  leaning  toward  the  department 
of  literature  for  which  he  has  now  exhibited 
unusual  ajititudes,  and  in  which  he  must  be 
accorded  a  very  high  rank.  Aside  from  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  The  Millionaire  as  a  story  of 
absorbing  interest,  whose  incidents  and  dra- 
matic unfoldings  are  so  ingeniously  managed 


7  The  Co7nplete  WorJcs  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  his  Philosophical  and 
Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  Pi'ofessor  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd.  In  Seven  Volumes.  12mo.  Vol.  I. :  Aids  to 
BeJIection ;  The  Statesman's  Manual,  pp.  484.  Vol.  II. : 
The  Friend,  pp.  551.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

«  The  Millionaire.  A  Novel.  Duodecimo  Edition, 
pp.  267.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  ' '  Franklin  Square  Library. "  4to,  pp.  65. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


as  to  baffle  conjecture  and  keep  the  curiosity 
actively  alive  until  the  denouement  is  reached ; 
aside  also  from  its  lush  descriptions  of  English 
scenery,  its  firm  delineations  of  vigorous  and 
strongly  contrasted  character,  and  its  delight- 
ful episodes,  reminding  us  of  favorite  passages 
in  Bulwer's  novels,  in  which  the  vicissitudes 
and  the  careless  abandon  of  vagrant  and  semi- 
vagabond  life  in  the  rural  districts  are  graph- 
ically depicted,  the  author  has  added  to  its 
piquancy  by  the  exercise  of  the  old  editorial 
tact  which  he  once  successfully  employed  to 
stimulate  the  popular  interest  and  curiosity. 
To  this  end  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the 
leading  actors  in  his  story,  and  under  a  dis- 
guise 80  thin  as  to  be  easily  penetrated,  a  well- 
known  American  financier,  whose  methods  of 
influencing  legislation  and  of  conducting  his 
gigantic  operations  and  speculations  are  out- 
lined with  sufficient  fidelity  to  fact  to  insure 
the  recognition  of  the  portrait,  and  sufficient 
exaggeration  to  satisfy  the  popular  craving  for 
highly  seasoned  entertainment.  This  strong 
and  striking  character  is  partly  a  caricature, 
partly  a  literal  rendering  of  familiar  linea- 
ments, and  partly  an  invention  of  the  author's 
own  fancy,  but,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
the  general  resemblance  is  so  obvious  as  to 
leave  the  most  obtuse  reader  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  original.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected by  some  critics  that  to  single  out  and 
l^illorize  a  contemporary  in  this  wise  is  an 
offensive  personality,  which  savors  of  charla- 
tanry, and  is  inconsistent  with  true  art.  And 
the  criticism  is  not  without  force,  although 
there  are  high  precedents  for  the  practice. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  is  said,  it  still  remains 
that  The  Millionaire  is  a  novel  of  unusual  pow- 
er, and  its  author  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  art  of  telling 
a  story. 

The  other  more  notable  novels  of  the  month 
are  Hester,^  a  story  of  contemporary  life,  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant ;  The  Canon^s  Ward,^°  by  James 
Payn;  One  False,  Both  Fair,^^  by  John  B.  Har- 
wood ;  Beatrix  Pandolph,^^  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne ;  Little  Loo,^^  a  sea  story,  by  W.  Clark 
Russell ;  Some  Other  Foll's,^^  tales  and  stories  by 
the  author  of  Cajw  Cod  Folks ;  and  Felicitas,^^  a 
romance  from  the  German  of  Felix  Dahn. 


9  Hester :  A  Story  of  Contemporary  Life.  By  Mrs. 
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Ciiitor'ii  33iritoririil  Txtrorii. 


POLITICAL. 

Ol'U  Ivt'cord  is  closod  on  tlio  5iO(li  of  FvA)- 
nuiry. — ^Tlio  following  were  tlio  most  iiii- 
porlaiil-  items  of  business  transiictod  in  Coii- 
«;n'ss:  'I'he  lIous(\  .Juiiuary  21,  vot(ul  (185  to 
U)  (o  ;il)()lisli  tli(^  iroM-clud  o;ith. — The  Gi'ccly 
Kclit'f  Mxpt'dition  Bill  passed  llio  House  Jiinu- 
ary  "22,  and  Senate  January  21. — The  Senate, 
January  "22,  instru(;ted  the  Connnitteo  on  For- 
ei«;n  lielalions  to  in(iuire  into  the  matter  of  the 
exelusion  of  Anu>rican  pork  from  Franco  and 
({ermany,  and  to  rei)orfc  ^vhat  le<jfislation  is 
needed  to  protect  our  interests. — Mr.  Hoar's 
bill  to  i)r()vi(Ie  a^jjainst  a  possible  vacancy  of 
the  Tresidential  oflice  passed  the  Senate  Janu- 
ary 25.  In  case  there  is  no  President  or  Vice- 
President,  it  vests  the  office,  in  order,  in  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Trcasnr}',  War,  the  At- 
torney-General, Postmaster-General,  and  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy  and  Interior. — The  Sherman 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  Danville  massacre 
and  the  Copiah  County  murder  was  passed  by 
t^ie  Senate  January  29. — A  bill  to  restore  Gen- 
eral Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  army,  and  directing 
the  President  to  place  him  on  the  retired  list, 
passed  the  House  February  1. — A  new  tariff 
bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  February  4.  In  gen- 
eral terms  it  proj)oses  an  average  reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent,  throughout  the  list. — The 
Mexican  Land  Grant  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  February  8. — Both  Houses  passed  joint 
resolutions  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  sufferers  by  the  Western  floods. 

United  States  Senator  W.  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa, 
was  re-elected  January  22. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  Febru- 
ary 5.  The  Queen's  speech  was  delivered  by 
royal  commission. 

Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  excluded  from 
the  British  House  of  Commons  February  11, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  resigned. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  February 
2,  by  a  vote  of  254  to  249,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  needed  reforms  of  the 
w^orking  classes.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  136 
to  117,  rejected  the  clause  of  the  Trades'  Syn- 
dicate Bill  legalizing  federation  trades  meet- 
ings. 

The  Egyptian  forces  in  the  Soodan  met  with 
serious  reverses.  On  February  4  Baker  Pash a 's 
army  of  3500  men  was  almost  annihilated  near 
Tokar,  and  on  the  12th  Sinkat  was  captured, 
and  Tewfik  Bey  and  his  garrison  of  600  men 
were  massacred. — General  Gordon,  w^hose  mis- 
sion is  the  adjustment  of  the  Soodan  difficulty, 
reached  Port  Said  January  23.  The  Khedive 
appointed  him  Governor,  with  full  powers.  On 
February  16  he  reached  Khartoom,  w^here  he 
posted  a  proclamation  recognizing  El  Mahdi 
as  Sultan  of  Kordofan,  remitting  half  the  taxes, 
and  placing  no  restriction  on  the  slave-trade. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  given  M.  Roudaire  au- 


thority  to  transform  a  portion  of  the  Sahara 
Desert  into  an  inland  s<5a. 

A  Iiorrible  massacre  took  jilaco  in  Tonriuin. 
One  priest,  22  cat(;chistH,  and  215  Christians 
were  put  to  death,  and  108  mission  houses 
were  destroyed. 

DISASTERS. 

J<innar}i  15. — Forty  natives  killed  in  West 
Africa  by  an  ex])losion  of  gunpowder. 

January  24. — Fifty-seven  miners  killed  by 
fire-damp  explosion  at  Crested  Butte,  Colorado. 

January  25. — Ship  Simla  sunk  in  the  English 
Channel.     Twenty-two  of  the  crew  drowned. 

January  26. — Many  ships  wrecked  and  lives 
lost  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

January  27. — Fourteen  miners  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  a  Rhondda  Valley  Colliery,  Wales. 

January  30. — Steamer  lihyivahons  wrecked 
near  Cardiff,  Wales.   Captain  and  ten  men  lost. 

January  31. — Six  persons  killed  and  eight 
wounded  by  the  fall  of  a  railroad  train  through 
a  bridge  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

February  1. — Gasoline  explosion  in  a  store 
in  Alliance,  Ohio.     Eight  persons  killed. 

February  3. — News  from  Corunna,  Spain,  of 
the  sinking  of  a  Spanish  vessel  and  the  loss 
of  nineteen  men. 

February  11. — Thirty-five  members  of  a  wed- 
ding party  drowned  by  breaking  through  the 
ice  on  the  river  Theiss,  Hungary. 

February  14. — Fifty  fishermen  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  carried  out  on  the  ice  and  drowned. 

The  floods  in  the  Ohio  River  this  year  were 
the  worst  ever  known.  At  Cincinnati  the  wa- 
ter was  over  seventy  feet  deej).  Among  the 
disastrous  incidents  was  the  fall  of  a  large 
boarding-house  in  Cincinnati;  killing  fourteen 
of  the  inmates. 

OBITUARY. 

January  22. — In  London,  Earl  Grosvenor, 
aged  thirty-one  years. 

January  26. — In  Lexington,  Virginia,  ex- 
Governor  John  Letcher,  aged  seventy -one 
years. 

January  28. — In  Washington,  D.  C,  Hon.  E. 
W.  M.  Mackey,  Representative  from  South 
Carolina,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

January  31. — In  Albany,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  aged 
sixty  years. 

February  2. — In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  in  his  seventy-third  year, 

February  3. — In  Paris,  Eugene  Rouher,  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

February  8. — At  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Guyot,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

February  9. — In  London,  England,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mortimer  Archibald. 

February  11. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Thom- 
as Kinsella,  editor  of  the  Eagle,  aged  fifty-two 
years. — In  London,  Thomas  Chenery,  editor  of 
the  Times,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 


(BMtafs  Drnuitr. 


HOW  shall  vre  m'^et  tlie  spring  ?  This 
would  be  an  easier  question  to  answer 
if  we  knew  bow  tlie  sx)ring,  in  this  latitude, 
would  meet  us — wbetber  balf-way,  or,  indeed, 
at  all.  For  iu  this  matter  we  are  not  guided 
by  experience.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
Xorthern  breast.  And  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  deceived  by  many  artificial  conditions  we 
have  created.  We  get  seventy  and  eighty  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  by  telegraph,  and  fancy  we 
are  warmed.  We  eat  greeji  pease  and  straw- 
berries and  the  shad  out  of  season,  and  fancy 
that  we  have  changed  the  course  of  nature. 
Lulled  into  negligence  by  these  appearances, 
man  leaves  oft"  his  overcoat,  and  next  day  sends 
for  the  doctor.  The  doctor,  who  has  all  sea- 
sons for  his  own,  regards  spring  as  his  harvest- 
time.  He  saves  more  lives  then  than  in  any 
other  season.  And  lives  are  worth  saving 
then,  for  the  man  who  gets  through  spring  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  patient  all  the  year.  There 
never  was  a  notion  so  without  foundation  as 
this,  that  doctors  do  not  want  patients  all  the 
year.  This  faith  iu  spring  is  a  beautiful  trait 
in  human  nature.  We  always  expect  that 
this  spring  will  be  early  and  will  be  mild,  and 
fifty  years  of  disappointments  do  not  sour  us. 
If  the  winter  is  hard  and  heavy,  we  say  that  is 
a  sign  of  early  spring ;  if  it  is  open  and  tolera- 
ble, we  know  that  we  shall  have  an  ox^en 
spring.  More  than  this:  our  memory  is  col- 
ored like  our  hope,  and  as  we  go  on  in  years 
we  say  that  in  our  youth  spring  was  early, 
mild,  and  jocund.  No  trout  rise  so  readily 
and  are  so  gamy  as  the  trout  of  our  youth — 
except  the  trout  we  expect  to  throw  a  fly  to 
this  spring.  This  is  the  nature  of  man.  No 
wonder  that  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  What  is 
man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ! 

How  shall  we  meet  the  spring?  We  have 
stood  a  long  siege,  from  November  to  April.  A 
part  of  the  garrison  have  been  ''  braced  up"  by 
it,  as  they  call  it;  others  are  weary  and  worn 
out,  and  would  have  surrendered  long  ago  if  a 
flag  of  truce  had  appeared.  Their  energies 
are  exhausted,  and  jnst  when  they  need  a 
tonic  there  comes  wpon  them  at  a  leap  the  de- 
bilitating heat  of  summer.  This  is,  however, 
only  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  More  subtle 
influences  are  at  work.  The  plants,  the  trees, 
have  had  as  hard  a  time  as  we  have ;  some  of 
them  are  dead.  But  those  that  survive,  as 
soon  as  they  feel  the  coaxing  sun  and  the 
increasing  warmth  in  the  soil,  begin  to  get  up 
their  circulation,  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  their 
sap,  and  to  bourgeon  into  the  most  exquisite 
life.  We  are  much  like  them.  Grumble  as 
we  will,  we,  too,  feel  to  the  core  of  our  being 
the  thrill  of  life  newly  beginning,  and  are  born  i 
again.  This  is  a  delicious  feeling,  this  tender 
sympathy  in  the  renaissance  of  all  things, 
tliis  sentiment  we  feel  about  the  voice  of  the  i 
frog,  and  the  first  flush  of  pink  and  green  on  I 


the  trees,  and  the  south  wind.  For  some  days 
everybody,  however  old,  is  a  possible  lover, 
and  for  some  hours  ever^'body  is  a  jioet.  He 
experiences  a  sensation  that  the  poets  never 
have  fully  expressed,  and  that  he  can  not  i)ut 
into  words,  or  even  into  music.  The  song  of  a 
bird  swinging  on  a  spray  of  apple  blossoms 
comes  nearest  to  expressing  his  emotion.  It 
may  not  last  long,  but  while  it  does  last  it  is 
like  a  taste  of  paradise.  This  is  one  of  the 
compensations  of  our  climate.  The  people  in 
the  tropics  know  nothing  of  this  sensation. 
They  are  not  born  again  annually.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  joy  in  contrast  and 
change.  Consequently  they  produce  no  poetry, 
no  literature;  they  invent  nothing;  they  make 
no  ''  progress."     And  thej^  are  not  unhappy. 

We  should  go  forth  to  meet  the  spring,  as 
the  poet  says,  Avith  a  stout  heart.  We  haA^e 
had  a  long  rest  from  the  innumerable  insect, 
from  the  busy  fly,  and  the  expectant  worm. 
We  shall  go  forth  to  sow,  and  to  fight  all  these 
enemies  with  new  courage.  Science  is  on  our 
side  to  name  all  these  destroyers  of  our  labors 
and  our  peace,  and  to  describe  their  habits. 
We  feel  a  consciousness  of  superiority  in  this 
knowledge.  There  is  an  excitement  in  taking 
up  again  the  life  arrested  for  so  many  months. 
There  is  a  perennial  charm  in  the  colored  East- 
er eggs,  although  we  know  by  experience  that 
they  will  not  all  hatch.  It  does  not  matter. 
Hope  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  fruition. 
In  the  spring  everybody  requests  his  mother 
to  wake  and  call  him  early. 


The  discussion  iu  the  January  Drawer  of 
the  ^'  appearance"  to  the  mind  of  the  weeks, 
the  mouths,  and  of  the  numerals  seems  to  have 
met,  as  we  say,  "  a  long-felt  want."  A  corre- 
spondent, writing  of  the  far  South,  says : 

'•December  always  seems  to  me  set  on  a 
high  hill  very  near  the  stars,  and  this  I  trace 
to  seeing,  when  a  child,  the  lanterns  attached 
to  long  poles,  and  set  up  all  along  the  San  Pe- 
dro ridge,  in  San  Antonio,  on  Christmas-eve, 
to  light  our  Lord  down  to  earth.  Duriiig  the 
last  week  I  dip  into  the  Yallej'  of  humiliation, 
and  then  come  out  in  January  upon  a  new 
and  beautiful  stretch  of  country,  just  as  one 
might  in  walking.  After  a  while  one  begins 
to  see  that  the  spire  is  that  of  the  church  we 
know,  and  the  woodland  Farmer  Dale's,  and 
the  thread  of  silver  a  brook  Ave  well  know  and 
loA'e,  and  that  oulj^  the  point  of  aIcav  has 
changed  it,  and  that  yonder  stretches  the  le\^- 
el  high-road  leading  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
along  which  we  liaA'e  trudged  so  or  so  many 
miles.  The  spring  months  I  always  si^end  in 
the  South,  no  matter  where  I  am,  in  a  little 
heaven  of  warmth  and  color  and  sweet  odors. 
You  should  see  one  of  our  swamps  at  that  sea- 
son, and  the  gardens,  and  the  wonderful  skies, 
and  the  moonlight.     At  the  North,  moonlight 
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is  but  {I  feeble,  dreary  business,  and  soems  to 
couK^  IVoni  ;i  dejitl  ^V()l•ld  ;  but,  then;  it  is  liviii*^, 
vivid,  cMchjinlin^'-,  in  its  elVects.  Summer  al- 
ways lies  in  a  valley  f«>i"  'n«^ — onc^  of  ( Iiose  ])ros- 
}>er()us,  sndlin^i:  meadow,  field,  and  eopse,  river, 
eastics  and  handel,  daisy-starred,  eloud-sliad- 
owed,  sun-lit,  eatlle-dotted  valleys  of  tbo  En<;- 
lisli  midland  eounties  tliat  1  so  lovo — wbero  I 
stay  until  Oetober  takes  me  up  into  the  mount- 
ains. JNovember  has  ])roperly  three  months 
in  it,  and  leads  throu;>li  a  tunnid  with  a  faint 
gleam  of  li«j;ht  at  the  end — another  si)ring.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  imi>ossible  to  trace  the 
souree  of  such  impressions  with  accuracy,  but 
most  of  them  in  us  all  arc  doubtless  made  on 
the  other  side  of  seven." 

Another  corres])ondcnt  has  this  conceit: 

"  In  my  own  mind  t  he  months  always  assume 
the  form  of  a  half-ellipse — a  road  shady  at  the 
be<>inninji:,  «;rowing  lighter,  then  sunny  and 
bright,  passing  into  shade  again  at  the  end; 
for  between  December  31  and  January  1  is  a 
long,  dreary  void.  The  two  days  seem  as  far 
apart  in  imagination  as  the  north  and  south 
poles.  The  years  seem  like  successive  flights 
of  stairs  of  ten  steps  each." 

Another  psychologist  writes : 

"I  always  see  the  days  of  the  week,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  as  small  squares 
arranged  side  by  side  in  a  straight  row.  Sun- 
day is  an  oblong,  of  the  same  width,  but  twice 
as  high,  and  is  placed  on  the  same  line,  but, 
from  its  greater  height,  extending  a  little 
above  or  below'  the  others.  The  months  take 
no  form  in  my  mind,  but  a  young  niece  tells 
me  that  she  sees  them  in  a  straight  line,  but 
shaded,  January  being  very  dark,  February 
lighter,  and  so  on  to  July,  w^hen  they  grow 
darker  again  till  December  is  reached.  I  wish 
I  could  show^  you  my  mental  image  of  the 
word  souL  I  can  not  well  describe  it  without 
a  draAving,  but  I  can  tell  you  with  truth  that 
never  in  my  life  have  I  uttered,  read,  or  thought 
that  word  without  seeing  instantly  a  small  ob- 
ject, a  little  like  a  comma,  perhaps  even  more 
like  a  tadx^ole,  only  colorless  and  translucent." 


POE  seems  destined  to  furnish  material  for 
contradictory  reminiscences  to  tlie  end  of  the 
chapter.  A  letter  from  an  old  resident  of  Phil- 
adelphia says : 

"  In  the  Editor's  Drawer  of  Harpcr^s  for  De- 
cember I  read,  'An  intimate  friend  from  boy- 
hood of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  says  he  never  saw 
him  smile  in  his  life,'  the  evident  intention  of 
the  article  being  to  show  he  had  'melancholy 
and  peculiar  ways,  in  keeping  with  his  weird 
writings.'  I  was  never  an  intimate  friend  of 
Poe,  but  I  have  often  seen  him  smi?e,  both  in 
the  Western  technical  acceptation  of  that 
term  and  in  the  ordinary  and  a  very  jolly  way. 
When  he  came  from  Baltimore  he  brought  to 
us  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  and  we  gave  him 
the  run  of  Peale's  Museum,  then  in  the  old 
Arcade,  where  he  spent  many  of  his  evenings. 
He  became  editor  of  Burton'' s  Magazine,  and  I 


think  his  rooms  were  either  over  or  next  door 
to  a  restaurant  on  ])ccatur  Street — a  little 
street  running  from  Market  Street,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  stre(;ts,  and  ending  against 
(■arpenter  Strecit,  in  the  rear  of  the  Arcade, 
wliich  thus  became  the  thoroughfare  between 
Market  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  restaurant 
Avas  the  nearest  good  one  to  the  old  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre;  a  little  room  in  its  rear  was 
the  lunch-  or  dining-room  of  Jhuton  and  sever- 
al others  of  the  theatre  people.  My  brother 
and  myself  often  lunched  with  them  in  this 
little  room,  and  there  I  have  seen  Poe  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  at  some  whimsicality  of 
Burton  or  some  of  the  others  as  to  slide  from 
his  chair  to  the  floor,  crying,  'Oh,  stop!  for 
God's  sake  stop,  or  you  will  kill  me !'  Now 
the  poor  fellow  is  dead'  and  gone,  we  would 
be  nuule  to  believe  ho  was  so  dismally  weird 
as  hardly  to  be  considered  human," 


It  is  a  pity  to  raise  such  a  question,  but  is 
"Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  the  poem  upon 
which  the  reputation  of  George  P.  Morris 
largely  depends,  a  plagiarism  ?  Did  Mr.  Mor- 
ris know  any  more  Chinese  than  he  found  on 
tea-chests?  Did  he  know  the  lovely  ode 
"  Kan-tang"  ?  This  ode  can  be  found  among 
the  odes  and  songs  collected  by  Wjln  Wang 
and  Duke  Chan  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chan 
dynasty  (B.C.  1126).  The  dates  of  this  collec- 
tion, says  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  in  his  great  book 
on  The  Middle  Kingdom,  extend  from  B.C.  1719 
to  not  later  than  B.C.  585.  There  is  no  telling 
how  a  Chinese  compiler  could  include  in  his 
collection  in  B.C.  1120  a  poem  not  perhaps 
composed  till  centuries  after,  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Williams  refers  the  ode  '"Kan- 
tang,"  or  "The  Sweet  Pear-Tree,"  to  the  time 
of  Wan  Wang,  a  contempcrary  of  Saul.  Here 
it  is : 

1.  Oh,. fell  not  that  sweet  pear-tree  ! 

See  how  its  branches  spread. 

Spoil  not  its  shade, 

For  Shao's  chief  laid 
Beneath  it  his  weary  head. 

2.  Oh,  clip  not  that  sweet  pear-tree! 

Each  twig  and  leaflet  spare — 
'Tis  sacred  now% 
Since  the  lord  of  Shao, 

When  weary,  rested  there. 

3.  Oh,  touch  not  that  sweet  pear-tree  ! 

Bend  not  a  twig  of  it  now ; 

There  long  ago. 

As  the  stories  show. 
Oft  halted  the  chief  of  Shao. 

What  is  this  but  the  Chinese  way  of  saying : 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ; 

Touch  not  a  single  bough. 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 


The  Drawer  does  not  pretend  that  there  is 
anything  new  under  the  sun,  and  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  French  epigram,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation,  anticipated  the 
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point  of  an  anecdote   about  Early  and  Ma- 
gruder  in  our  January  number : 

In  ancient  times— 'twas  no  great  loss— 
They  hung  the  thi-f  upon  the  cross  : 
But  now,  alas  ! — I  say't  with  grief — 
They  hang  the  cross  upon  the  thief. 


PRINTEMPS. 

To  the  Editor  ; 

Here  is  a  balmy  little  thing 
To  fill  your  heart  with  joy ; 

But  as  it  is  a  song  of  spring, 
I  send  it  by  a  boy. 

THE  POEM. 

The  vine  on  the  cot  is  blowing, 

The  nest  is  built  in  the  tree, 
And  the  apple  limbs  are  snowing 

Their  blooms. in  the  fragrant  lea. 
The  bird  to  his  mate  is  singing, 
The  lambkin  skips  on  the  hill. 
And  the  rosy  clover's  springing 
Beside  the  gurgling  rill. 

Sir  Streplion  Ms  love  is  sighing, 

The  cricket  begins  to  chi}"p, 
And  the  hoy  in  the  back  yard's  tying 
The  can  to  the  brindled  piirp. 

Above  the  lake  in  the  hollow 
That  mirrors  a  cloudless  sky 
Is  darting  the  airy  swallow. 
And  the  purple  dragon-fly. 
The  bumble-bee  in  the  garden 

Euns  riot  the  livelong  day, 
And  Maud  in  her  Dolly  Yarden 
Plucks  flowers  along  the  way. 
Sir  Strephon  his  love  is  sighing, 

The  cncket  begins  to  chirp, 
And  the  boy  in  the  back  yard's  tying 
The  can  to  tlie  bnndled  purp. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

If  this  poetic  daisy 

Should  make  you  sad  and  sore. 
And  get  you  wild  and  crazy 

To  spill  me  on  the  floor. 
And  hurl  me  through  the  casement. 

Or  maul  me  like  a  toy. 
And  drop  me  to  the  basement. 

Why— take  it  out  of  the  boy  ! 

EPITAPH. 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Johnny  Green, 
An  office-boy  of  modest  mien, 
Who  found  the  pathway  to  the  tomb, 
Straight  from  an  editorial  room. 

E.  K.  M. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Drawer  would 
be  the  proper  place  to  preserve  a  group  of  an- 
ecdotes and  incidents  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  recently,  and  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  to  be  strictly  true.  The  first  was 
related  to  me  by  Principal  Lemeu,of  Shawnee- 
town  public  schools. 

'•An  uncle  of  mine  lived  on  a  farm  in  St. 
Clair  County,  Illinois.  The  nearest  neighbor 
was  half  a  mile  distant.  He  and  his  good  wife 
lived  in  simple  style,  and  kept  early  hours. 
One  night  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  neighbor's 
on  an  errand,  and  was  as  late  returning  as  the 
unusual  hour  of  ten  o'clock.     Trudging  along. 


inside  of  his  own  field,  near  a  line  fence,  he  hap- 
pened to  notice  what  he  supposed  was  the  head 
of  a  horse  raised  above  a  top  rail  as  if  just 
about  to  jump  over.  Thinking  to  save  trou- 
ble, he  lifted  his  hand  with  a  motion  to  wave 
the  intruder  away,  when,  to  his  horror,  the  sup- 
posed horse's  head  loomed  up  into  a  monster, 
lifting  black  brawny  arms,  and  chattering  like 
a  maniac,  all  accompanied  by  the  rattling  of  a 
chain.  He  waited  not  to  take  a  second  look, 
but  started  with  a  jump  on  a  run  for  home. 
He  cleared  an  intervening  fence  at  a  bound, 
and  rushed  against  the  door  of  his  domicile 
with  such  a  dash  as  to  sorely  frighten  his  al- 
ready uneasy  wife.  '  The  devil  is  after  me,  wife !' 
he  exclaimed,  and  they  hurriedly  barred  doors 
and  windows.  Presently  they  heard  the  chain 
rattling,  as  his  Majesty  rushed  around  the 
house.  Trembling  and  sleepless,  they  watched 
till  the  morning  brought  relief.  News  of  what 
had  happened  spread  rapidly  among  the  neigh- 
bors, and  others  had  heard  the  rattling  chain 
of  some  strange  prowler  of  the  night.  My  un- 
cle would  never  have  doubted  to  his  dying  day 
but  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  devil  had  it 
not  been  discovered  within  a  few  days  that  a 
monkey  had  escaped  from  a  menagerie,  and  was 
wandering  about  the  country,  dragging  the 
chain  of  his  captivity." 

Being  in  a  lawyer's  office  a  few  evenings 
later,  I  related  this  story  to  a  circle  of  friends, 
when  Deacon  Potter  was  reminded  of  some- 
thing similar.     Said  he : 

''There  were  three  of  us  on  business  in  Har- 
din County,  and  night  coming  on,  we,  being 
somewhat  bewildered,  sought  lodging  in  a  cab- 
in among  the  hills.  Our  host  was  an  old  set- 
tler, and  for  our  entertainment  narrated  some 
of  his  early  experiences. 

"'It  w^as  my  habit  to  work  hard  all  week, 
and  on  Sundays  take  a  little  recreation  in 
hunting.  There  was  a  pass  near  by  between 
the  hills,  where  deer  and  other  game  were  ac- 
customed to  cross  from  one  range  to  another. 
One  Sunday  morning  in  autumn  I  arose  about 
three  o'clock,  and  went  by  moonlight  to  the 
foot  of  the  pass  to  watch  for  deer.  Scarcely 
had  I  taken  my  position  in  a  corner  close  by 
some  great  rocks,  when  up  the  pass  there  was 
heard  a  most  unearthly  scream,  accompanied 
by  a  sharp  bleating.  Then  a  monster  arose  in 
the  air,  having  gigantic  wings  and  a  great 
body,  with  long  limbs  dangling  below.  I  felt 
myself  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  was  conscious 
that  my  hair  was  stiffened  into  perpendicular 
bristles  lifting  my  hat  aloft.  Suddenly  the 
monster  dropped  down  again  out  of  sight,  only 
to  re-appear  flopping  as  before,  and  with  the 
same  fiendish  shriek.  I  thought  it  was  the 
devil  come  for  his  prey,  and  I  prayed  the  Lord 
to  deliver  me,  with  the  vow  that  I  would  nev- 
er be  caught  hunting  on  Sunday  again.  Pre- 
sently an  eagle,  with  talons  clutched  in  the 
back  of  a  spring  fawn,  fell  under  his  too  great 
load  within  a  few  paces  of  where  I  was  stand- 
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in^.     (•(MitlcnuMi,  from  tliiit  day  to  this  1  have 
never  liiinlcd  on  Sunday.'" 

''Now,  K()l)erf,  it  is  your  turn,"  oxclaiined  wo 
all  to  a  typieal  Seoteh  elder.  After  a  mode.st 
liesilation  lu^  Avas  reniin<led  of  a  j;lio.st  ntory. 

"Jt  llal»l)(^ned  in  KScotland.  One?  nioonli«;ht 
ni«2:lit  my  father  was  .several  mih's  distant,  from 
homo,  toward  whieh  he  set  out  on  foot  alon«jf  a 
piko.  llappeninjjj  to  look  up  to  the  left,  ho 
saw  a  woman,  dressed  in  a  liftht  J^arb,  about 
a  hundred  yards  distant.  Fri<;htened  by  the 
unexpeeted  sight,  ho  quickened  his  pace,  and 
looked  a«;ain,  oidy  to  seo  tho  strange  Avomau 
still  there,  and  moving  with  like  speed.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed,  ho  broke  into  a  run,  and  ran 
until  ho  was  out  of  breath  and  compelled 
to  pause.  The  ghostly  apparition  continued 
to  hold  the  same  relative  i)osition,  stopping  as 
he  stopped  and  moving  as  ho  moved.  The 
perspiration  in  great  drops  Avas  rolling  down 
his  face.  Ho  lifted  his  handkerchief  to  wipe 
his  brow,  and  in  the  act  brushed  away  a  straw 
from  over  his  eye,  and  the  ghost  vanished." 


The  next  call  was  upon  S- 


,  a  young  law- 
student.  He  was  reminded  of  a  vow  he  had  re- 
cently made. 

"A  dentist  was  stopping  at  our  boarding- 
house.  He  said  to  me  one  day,  '  I  know  a 
trick  or  two  of  sleight  of  hand,  and  as  her 
kind  are  very  superstitious,  we  can  have  some 
fuu  out  of  Nell,  the  cook.'  That  evening  we 
were  all  gathered  in  a  big  room  around  a  glow- 
ing grate.  I  opened  the  way  by  telling  two  or 
three  ghost  stories.  Then  the  doctor  caused 
a  hat  to  dance  and  a  poker  to  take  strides 
across  the  floor.  By  this  time  tho  cook  was 
beginning  to  breathe  short,  when  the  doctor, 
looking,  said  he  could  make  Nell  bound  against 
the  ceiling.  Wo  joined  with  her  in  begging 
him  not  to  do  it.  To  this  ho  reluctantly  con- 
sented, but  said  ho  could  and  would  call  up 
spirits.  At  this  juncture  a-  ,young  girl,  who 
was  in  the  secret,  slipped  out  of  the  room. 
The  doctor  called  out:  'Are  there  any  spirits 
about  ?  Answer.'  There  came  three  thump- 
ing knocks  on  tho  outside  of  the  house.  'Is 
the  spirit  any  departed  friend  of  mine  V    No 

answer.     'O^S V    No  answer.    'Of  Nell?' 

Three  knocks  again.  By  this  time  the  poor 
girl  was  almost  in  a  frenzy.  Her  eyes  roll- 
ed up  their  whites,  and  her  breath  was  la- 
bored. It  was  known  that  her  mother  was 
dead.  'Whose  spirit  is  it ?  Her  cousin f  No 
answer.  'Her  brother?'  No  answer.  'Her 
mother?'  Three  knocks.  At  this  poor  Nell 
fell  prostrate,  her  limbs  rigid  and  her  eyes 
glassy.  Wo  aroused  her,  and  endeavored  to 
allaj'^  her  fears  by  telling  her  that  it  was  all 
a  hoax,  and  we  were  trying  to  scare  her.  She 
w^ould  not  bo  comforted,  neither  would  she 
stay  in  such  a  haunted  house,  and  against  our 
protests  took  her  departure  at  once,  making  it 
necessary  for  our  good  landlady  to  find  anoth- 
er cook.     I  retired  to  my  room  and  to  bed 


somewhat  troubled  in  consciiMicc.  I  drcanuMl 
(d' ghosts,  and  awoke  with  tlio  nightman;.  A 
bright  hre-  was  blazing  in  the  grate.  With  a 
mighly  (dlort  I  turned  myself  out  u])on  the 
door.  Still  1  could  hardly  get  my  breath,  and 
in  my  alarm  1  w(!nt  to  an  adjoining  room  and 
waked  the  dentist,  and  asked  him  to  go  for  a 
doctor.  He  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  i)ut  mo 
to  bed  again  ;  but  the  moment  I  lay  down  my 
breathing  grew  quicker,  and  I  imagined  that  I 
was  dying.  He  shook  me  up,  and  succeeded 
in  breaking  tho  spell  that  bound  me,  but  I 
promised  the  Lord  then  and  there  that,  as  I 
hoped  to  bo  forgiven,  I  would  never  again 
play  upon  tho  superstitious  fears  of  the  weak 
or  ignorant." 

Eecounting  these  tales  of  a  night  in  a  law- 
yer's offlce  to  a  i)hysician  of  extensive  practice 
in  tho  country,  he  was  reminded  of  what  he 
had  seen  of  tho  deadly  aim  of  an  eagle. 

"  Riding  along  a  ridge  in  the  woods  one  day, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  that  appeared  to  be  in  great  consterna- 
tion, and  running  about  in  a  circle,  each  trying 
to  hide  his  head  under  another's  wing.  All  at 
once  they  scattered,  except  one  that  crouched 
helpless  to  the  ground.  The  next  instant  an 
eagle,  dropping  on  it  like  a  shot,  fastened  its 
talons  in  tho  neck  and  head.  The  flock  seem- 
ed to  be  aware  that  some  one  of  their  number 
was  doomed,  and  that  the  head  is  the  point 
aimed  at,  hence  their  efforts  to  shelter  the  vital 
part.  When  once  some  one  discovers  that  he 
is  singled  out  as  the  victim,  he  is  paralyzed  by 
the  very  helplessness  of  his  situation,  and  sinks 
prostrate  to  the  earth,  while  the  rest  make 
their  escai^e." 

It  is  tho  habit  of  an  eagle,  when  about  to 
seize  such  prey,  to  circle  around  at  a  consid- 
erable height  above  the  object  in  view;  then, 
as  if  the  aim  is  fixed,  ho  folds  his  wings, 
and  drops  down  like  a  bullet  shot  from  a 
gun.  Sometimes  his  talons  become  fixed  on 
a  weight  too  great,  and  he  labors  in  vain  to 
disengage  himself.  A  fisherman  of  these  i)arts 
relates  that  he  once  saw  an  eagle  fall  upon  a 
fish,  but  instead  of  rising  with  his  booty,  he 
was  carried  under.  Once  ho  was  seen  to  rise 
to  tho  surface,  and  then  sink  to  rise  no  more. 
Not  long  since  a  dead  eagle  with  talons  fasten- 
ed in  a  dead  fish  was  found  in  an  Ohio  River 
drift.  J.  M.  R. 

Your  story  of  General  Hardee,  writes  an 
esteemed  correspondent,  brings  to  my  mind 
another.  When  the  C.  S.  army  was  in  camp 
at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  after  wo  had  run  the 
Federals  out  of  Corinth  (i.  e.,  we  ran,  and  they 
ran  after  us),  among  the  troops  which  flock- 
ed to  the  standard  came  a  fine  Alabama 
regiment — the  Thirty -ninth — under  Colonel 
Clayton,  afterward  general,  who  now  wears 
the  ermine  of  an  Alabama  judge  with  the 
same  credit  that  he  wore  the  gray.  Upon  re- 
porting to  General  Bragg  for  assignment  to 
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a  brigade,  Colonel  C.  invited  General  B.  to 
ride  over  and  see  his  troops.  General  B.  ac- 
cepted, and  invited  his  staff  (of  whom  the 
writer  was  one)  to  accompany  him.  As  we 
rode  on,  Colonel  C,  with  a  just  jn-ide,  beguiled 
the  way  with  many  a  brag  as  to  the  material 
and  discipline  of  his  regiment.  As  Ave  ap- 
proached his  camp  we  saw  a  soldier  sitting  on 
a  stump,  while  his  musket  rested  against  a 
tree  across  the  road. 

"  Is  that  one  of  your  men  ?"  said  General 
Bragg. 

Colonel  C.  (addressing  the  man).  "What 
regiment  do  you  belong  to  ?" 

Soldier.  ''  Mr.  Clayton's." 

Colonel  C.  "What  are  you  doing  here  f ' 

Soldier.  "  I  am  a  sentinel." 

The  colonel's  wrath  rising  with  the  peals 
of  laughter  from  General  B.  and  staff,  the  poor 
Confed  then  and  there  got  a  severe  lecture  on 
the  duties  of  a  sentinel. 

As  we  rode  on  we  heard  from  the  man  a  loud 
call:  "Mister!  I  say, mister!"  As  we  stojiped 
he  said,  "  Say,  ain't  you  Mr.  Clayton  ?" 

"Yes"  (quite  short),  said  Colonel  C. 

"Well,"  said  the  soldier,  "what  arrange- 
ment have  you  made  about  our  washing  V 

I  know  it  will  sadden  Judge  C.  when  he  re- 
members that,  of  all  the  large  party  who  en- 
joyed the  scene  (as  did  he  when  his  wrath 
cooled),  he  and  the  writer  only  are  left  alive. 


Parrots  are  queer  creatures,  and,  like  monk- 
eys, sometimes  seem  like  a  very  burlesque 
upon  humanity.  One  South  American  bird 
had  unfortunately  learned  on  shipboard  the 
habit  of  profane  language.  The  mate,  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  creature's  profanity,  under- 
took a  cure  by  dousing  it  with  a  bucket  of 
water  at  each  offense.  Polly  evidently  im- 
bibed the  reproof,  for  during  a  gale,  when  a 
heavy  sea  broke  over  a  hen-coop,  and  deluged 
hens  and  cocks  pretty  thoroughly,  she  march- 
ed up  to  the  dripping  fowls  and  screamed 
out,  "  Been  swearing  again,  liainH  yeV^ 


The  amusing  controversy  and  correspond- 
ence growing  out  of  Secretary  Marcy's  court- 
dress  circular  when  James  Buchanan  was 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  described 
in  an  article  on  Buchanan  in  the  January 
number  of  this  Magazine,  reminds  a  corre- 
spondent of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  at 
Marshfield  in  Mr.  Webster's  time. 

Mr.  Webster  and  Judge  Duane  Doty,  then 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  were  warm  friends, 
and  the  judge  at  one  time  was  a  visitor  at 
Marshfield.  Mr.  Webster  was  very  fond  of 
fishing — the  only  out-door  sport  in  which  he 
indulged.  While  the  judge  was  his  guest  it 
chanced  that  a  fine  day  for  this  sport  pre- 
sented itself,  of  which  Mr.  W.  was  anxious  to 
avail  himself.  He  accordingly  invited  the 
judge  to  accompany  him  in  this  piscatory 
sport.     The  judge  didn't  want  to  go,  and  tried 


his  best  to  get  off,  saying  he  would  much  pre- 
fer, with  his  consent,  to  pass  that  rainy  day  in 
Mr.  W.'s  library  among  his  books  and  papers. 
Mr.  W.  wouldn't  listen  to  him,  said  he  could 
pass  any  and  as  many  days  in  the  library  as 
he  chose,  but  such  a  day  as  that  for  fishing- 
might  not  occur  again  while  they  were  at 
Marshfield.  The  judge,  as  a  last  resort,  said 
that  he  really  could  not  go,  as  it  would  spoil 
his  clothes,  that  the  handsome  black  suit  he 
had  on  was  his  best,  and  all  he  had,  and  that 
to  go  fishing  in  it  would  spoil  it.  To  meet 
this  objection  Mr.  W.  directed  his  servant 
George  to  go  upstairs  and  bring  down  the 
dress  in  which  he  was  presented  at  court  in 
England,  which  George  did.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared  with  it  Mr.  W.  said,  "  There,  Doty,  is 
a  dress  for  you;  put  it  on,  and  come  as  soon 
as  you  can,  for  we  are  losing  valuable  time." 

The  judge  replied,  "Surely,  Mr.  Webster, 
you  are  not  in  earnest  in  what  you  say — that 
you  want  me  to  go  fishing  in  that  elegant 
suit,  and  spoil  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  he  replied ;  "  that  is  what  it 
has  been  brought  down  for." 

The  judge  still  lingered,  when  Mr.  W.,  to 
settle  the  matter,  said  to  him  :  "  Have  no  anx- 
iety about  injuring  the  dress,  for  to  lish  or 
hunt  in  it  is  the  only  way  it  can  now  be  made 
useful.  Could  I  wear  it  in  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Boston,  or  even  here  ?  If 
I  did,  wouldn't  everybody  laugh  at  me  ?" 

The  judge  was  compelled  to  answer  afiSrma- 
tively  to  the  question. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  pray  what  is  it  good 
for  but  to  go  fishing  in  ?" 

This  settled  the  matter.  The  judge  put  on 
the  dress,  and  went  fishing  in  Mr.  W.'s  court 
suit,  and  saved  his  own.  Thus,  you  see,  Mr. 
Webster,  with  his  well-known  willingness  to 
oblige,  had  no  objection  to  apj)ear  before  Eng- 
land's Queen  in  the  dress  j^rescribcd ;  and 
what  a  good  use  he  made  of  it  after  his  re- 
turn home !  

LINES 

WRITTEN  WHILE  SUFyEEING  FROM  A   "  COLD  IN  THE 
HEAD." 

Speak  !  O  lovely  Ann  Eliza,  with  a  terrible  corj'za, 
And  a  wheezing  respiration  full  of  sighs  and  husky 
moans ; 
With  a  constant  lachrymation,  and  a  nasal  intona- 
tion, 
From  catarrhal  inflammation  o'er  the  turbinated 
bones ! 

Why,  thou  young  and  happy  maiden,  is  thy  conver- 
sation laden 
With  a  copious  addition  of  abortive  ^'s  and  c?'s? 
And  from  whence  did  you  derive  a  red  and  swollen 
conjunctiva, 
And  a  frequent  inclination  to  incontinently  sneeze  ? 

Is  this  malady  outrageous  which  you  suffer  with 
contagious, 
Epidemic,  or  endemic?   Tell  from  whence  the  thing 
arose, 
Where  its  place  of  incubation,  what  its  future  des- 
tination ! 
Spake  the  lovely  Ann  Eliza,  smiling  sweetly,  "No 
one  nose."  E.  S.  M. 
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SUNDKV    LKTTKIiS  FllOM   KALPII  CUNNYNCillAMH,  (JENT,  TO   SIR   HUBERT  STAYPLETON, 

IN    LONDON,  A.D.   1010. 


I. 

April  2ml,  IGIO. 

MY  DEAUE  COUSIN,— Tliouknowest 
that  luiuing  consulted  thy  greater  ex- 
perience in  tliino-s  concern ino^  my  prosper- 
itie,  and  liauin<»'  continuallie  found  thee  so 
true  to  nie  that  I  regard  thy  love  as  next 
to  Heaven  itselfe  in  friendlinesse  toward 
me,  I  haue  intentioned  keepinge  thee  well 
posted  as  to  my  affaires  down  here  in 
Devon. 

Thy  lettre  in  regarde  to  the  sale  of  my 
booke  of  sonnettes  was  received  in  due 
season,  and  I  would  furthermore  saye  that 
I  haue  reckoned  not  too  nmch  vipon  its 
sale,  for  notwithstanding  what  thou  and 
deare  Arcadian  John  Fletcher  are  pleased 
to  saye  regardinge  it,  I  am  but  a  sorrie 
poet,  and  would,  I  verilie  believe,  starve 
to  deathe  in  a  pennie-room,  but  for  my 
luckie  adventure  to  the  Americas  with 
my  deare  Capitaine  Sir  Francis  Leigh  ton 
and  that  famous  cargoe  of  sassafrace 
spyce  woode,  and  soe  am  free  of  trouble. 

Likewise,  concerning  thy  writing,  I 
would  saye  furthermore '  that  for  any- 
thinge  to  be  passt*  to  Mr.  Trot,  such  is 
his  kindnesse  that  he  demandeth  it  not; 
wherefore  thou  mayst  send  to  me  freelie 
with  no  paynes  to  thyselfe. 

It  came  strangelie  upon  me  to  see  how 
lyttle  consideration  is  felt  for  my  father's 
being  deade ;  but  it  is  alle  in  regard  to  the 
tyme  since  passt,  which  I  reckoned  not 
of,  beinge  so  far  away  when  it  happed, 
and  never  reaching  Englande  till  nigh 
a  twelvemonthe  after,  therefore,  tlio'  it 
seemed  sudden  to  me,  others  were  used 
to  it. 

In  tyme  passt,  as  well  thou  knowest,  I 
would  amost  as  lief  eat  coles  with  a  madd 


*  /.  e.,  money  given. 


cat  as  dwell  with  my  brother  Watt,  albeit 
I  haue  thought  that  were  he  my  fulle 
brother,  instead  of  my  halfe  brother, 
thinges  might  haue  gone  more  smoothe 
awaye,  and  I  not  haue  been  compelled  to 
leave  home  for  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
Household.  But  certainlie  thinges  haue 
changed  since  I  saw  Watt  last,  and  now 
I  reckon  him  to  be  no  such  Harrie  Groate 
as  thou  and  I  took  him ;  and  furthermore 
I  do  believe  that  he  doth  grieve  heartilie 
for  our  father,  likewyse  with  alle  sinceri- 
tie,  wherefore  I  feel  ashamed  that  I  grieve 
not  more  mine  owne  selfe.  But  shoulde  I 
show  grief  it  woulde  but  be  hypocrisie  in 
me,  who  haue  seen  my  father  but  a  score 
of  tymes  in  tenne  yeares,  and  was  always 
beloved  less  than  Watt. 

To-morrow  certaine  papers  of  necessitie 
must  be  submitted  to  me  for  my  thought- 
full  consideration;  what  importe  they 
be,  if  in  any  great  measure,  I  will  convey 
to  thee  speedilie. 

This  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  carrier,  by  whom 
thou  mayst  return  what  poste  thou 
choosest  thro'  his  willingnesse.  Mean- 
time I  do  commende  thee  to  Heaven's 
good  preservation  from  paynes. 

Thyne  assured  lovinge  cousin, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

IL 

April  Srd,  1610. 

Dearest  Cousin,— This  parcelle  close 
upon  the  other,  so  that  thy  kindnesse  doth 
surely  well  perceive  that  somethinge  hath 
happed  most  untoward ;  and  truly  I  haue 
beene  vext  till  my  spleene  is  sour  as  e'er 
a  gooseberry  foole ;  but  alle  in  proper  se- 
quence. 

Now  thou  mayst  well  recollect  that 
when  we  w^ere  together  as  gentlemen 
pages  attendante  upon  my  Lorde  of  Es- 


Entered  according:  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1884,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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sex's  Householde  I  did  unbosome  my- 
self to  thee,  as  thou.^o  me,  freelie,  lyke- 
wise  tellinge  thee  alle  concerninge  me  as  to 
no  other  in  alle  the  y  orlde.  So,  therefore, 
I  pray  thee  to  incline  thy  thoughts  as  to 
remember  that  which  I  tolde  thee  concern- 
inge old  Sir  Gilbert  Heywarde  and  my 
father,  and  how  that  they  were  so  close 
knit  in  love  that  they  had  a  minde  to 
niarrie  Sir  Gilbert's  daughter  Anne  to  me, 
passing  by  my  elder  brother  Watt,  to 
wliome  he  did  bear  not  overmuch  love. 
Wherefore  a  foolish  ceremonie  was  gone 
through  with  whereby  I  was  solemnly 
plyghted  as  the  future  husband  of  Anne, 
albeit  I  was  but  seven  yeares  of  age  and 
she  a  babe  of  two  yeares.  I  haue  told  thee 
how  alle  was  accordingly  brought  to  issue 
saving  the  final  ceremonie,  the  banns  be- 
ing published  tliryce,  so  that  she  and  I, 
though  not  legally  boundeii,  were  lyttle 
lesse  than  husband  and  wyfe. 

I  know  my  father  did  not  meane 
amiss,  neithere  did  he  meane  to  overbeare 
me  by  his  desires ;  but  certainlie  he  hath 
wronged  me  in  that  he  hath  adhered  to 
that  which  passt  soe  long  agoe,  not  reck- 
oning that  meantyme  I  liaue  grown  from 
boy  to  man  with  different  wislies  from 
then  ;  accordinglye  he  hath  so  fixt  it  in 
his  testamente  that  I  get  seven  thousande 
poundes,  but  onlie  upon  the  final  conclud- 
ing of  my  marriage  with  Mistress  Anne 
Heywarde  before  reaching  my  three-and- 
twentieth  birthday,  failing  whereof  I  haue 
nothing,  but  alle  passeth  to  my  brother 
Watt. 

Mine  own  trust  and  wish  is,  in  true  sin- 
ceritie,  that  I  should  fully  satisfie  alle  my 
father's  desirynges  in  reason,  but  thys 
thinge  I  cannot  doe,  regarding  mine  own 
honour,  nor  would  I  selle  myself  to  any 
woman  neither  for  seven  thousand  pounds 
nor  for  seventy  times  seven  thousand ; 
moreover  I  was  madd  that  I  shoulde  be 
solde  as  it  were  bodie  and  soule  to  any 
woman.  My  brother,  whom  I  cannot 
believe  meanes  amiss  in  any  thinge  what- 
soever, seemed  as  angrie  at  thys  clause  as 
mine  own  selfe,  and  said  he  had  not  seen 
it  before,  and  furthermore  said  that  if 
Mistress  Anne  Heywarde  winneth  not  a 
man  in  thys  wyse  she  is  like  to  goe  single 
alle  her  lyfe,  for  by  no  other  meanes  will 
she  be  lyke  to  marrie,  being  so  curst  a 
shrew.  So  to  think  of  my  being  solde  to 
such  a  Avoman  that  no  man  would  marrie, 
tho'  an  heiress  and  scarce  yett  seventeen 
yeares  of  age !   Whereupon  down  I  sat  and 


wrote  a  letter  to  Justice  Windslowe,  her 
uncle  (her  father  being  dead  and  her  mo- 
ther alsoe),  the  letter  to  be  shown  to  Mis- 
tress Anne,  in  which  I  spake  plaine  and 
to  the  poynt,  and  in  wordes  not  over 
choice,  saying  that  as  she  was  so  undulie 
anxious  to  buy  an  unwilling  husband,  I 
would  undoe  the  testamente,  even  though 
it  would  coste  me  seven  thousand  poundes, 
and  that  I  would  own  some  men  had  paid 
more  for  the  lyke  privileges. 

Yet  now  I  do  own  to  thee  that  I  am 
vext  at  hauing  writ  in  such  haste  and 
heate  of  anger  and  so  rudely  withal ;  for 
no  matter  how  curst  a  shrew  Mistress 
Anne  be,  she  coulde  not  holpe  my  father 
pleasuring  himself  in  the  matter.  For  I 
say  trulie  that  the  letter  was  unworthy 
of  me,  yett  as  my  brother  Watt  advised  me 
to  send  it,  and  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bagge 
and  away,  I  can  doe  no  more.  I  would 
saye  furthermore  that  thou  must  doe  jus- 
tice to  Watt  hereafter,  for  he  hath  uphelde 
me  in  alle  thys  coyle  and  approved  alle  I 
haue  done. 

I  doe  hate  thys  dull  countrie  life  awaye 
from  alle  the  gentle  witts  of  London 
Town.  Commend  me,  I  pray  thee,  not 
onlie  to  mine  own  deare  John  but  to  Ben 
and  Frank,  and  grant  Heaven  that  I  soon 
be  with  you  alle.  So  no  more  presentlie 
but  to  wish  thee  all  increase  of  joys  and 
blessings. 

Thy  true  loving  kinsman, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

The  unmanliness  of  hauing  sent  such 
a  rude  letter  for  Mistress  Anne's  readinge 
hath  so  weighed  upon  my  minde  that  I 
haue  just  sent  post  praying  her  uncle  to 
show  it  not  to  her.  R.  C. 

III. 

April  9th,  1610. 

Deare  Cousin, — I  haue  received  your 
salutation  yestermorne  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
alsoe  delivered  to  me  the  Gazette  with  the 
advertisemente  of  John's  new  playe  of  the 
Faithfiille  Shepherdesse.  I  doe  wishe 
with  alle  sinceritie  our  sweete  poet  alle 
successes,  and  trulie  from  what  I  saw  in 
brief  of  the  plott,  etc.,  with  sundrie  poems 
and  odes  belonging  to  it,  I  think  the  onlie 
thinge  to  marr  its  succeedinge  is  the 
daintie  poetick  fancie,  too  fine  for  grosser 
men  to  catch. 

I  haue  much  to  tell  thee  of,  but  ere  be- 
ginning let  me  saye  that  thou  dost  wronge 
my  brother  Watt  by  telling  me  that  I  must 
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o\MM'  kccpc  M  kerne  oy<'  ui><>^'  ^'''"  ^*'^*^  ^ 
iiiai'i-  m>  jn-ospci-ilie  l)y  siilVcriii^i-  liim.  I 
doe  tliiiike  latlerwuvs  lie  iiicreasetii  in 
•j^ent.Ienesse  and  kindnessi^  toward  nie 
from  day  (o  day,  liis  speeclu^  hein'^'-  ever 
fnll  of  l)i-olliei'lie  lendernesse,  so  tliat  I  can 
not  Iml  (riisl  liini  wliollie,  next  to  Him 
above  alle  oiliers  and  to  thee.  Likewise 
tljou  sayest  lastly  that  I  should  liaue  lield 
converse  with  Mistress  Anne  Heywarde 
ere  I  threw  seven  thousand  ])()undes  from 
mesoe.  Also  let  mesayethatldofeelethy 
kindnesse  in  not  blaminf^e  my  follie  in 
writinj?  such  a  rude  letter  to  her,  but  in 
kee])ino^  as  thou  dost  dead  silence  upon 
that  score. 

Peradventure  I  haue  acted  in  haste  in 
these  thin«^es,  but  now,  now,  my  cousin, 
my  Amadis,  were  Mistress  Anne  as  fay  re 
as  Aphrodite,  as  patient  as  Grizzle,  and 
were  she  to  bring*  me  alle  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  in  her  fardengale,  I  would 
haue  her  not ;  for,  listen  to  what  I  haue  to 
recount,  it  being  such  and  soe  strange  as 
ne'er  woulde  I  telle  to  any  one  in  alle  the 
worlde  saving  thee,  mine  o^vne  deare 
friend. 

Yestermorn  I  was  abroad  w^hile  the 
dewe  still  laye  upon  the  grasse,  for  it  was 
sweete  and  bright,  and  my  brother  doth, 
with  greate  detriment  to  his  digestion, 
drink  late  o'  nights  and  lay  abed  late  o' 
th'  morninges. 

I  knowe  not  what  it  is  that  bringeth 
at  such  tymes  of  spring  a  fullness  of  joj^e 
to  the  heart,  but  so  it  is,  and  certes  was 
with  me  especiallie  on  this  sweet  daye, 
for  alle  thinges  were  budding  tenderlie, 
and  the  whole  worlde  seemed  full  of  pure 
delighte.  And  soe  I  walked  through  the 
meadowes,  and  alle  the  grounde  beneathe 
my  feet  was  carpeted  with  the  daintie 
beauties  of  manie  flowers,  and  over  my 
heade  the  larke  his  songe  fell  like  a  sweete 
meteor  from  the  bright  golden  skye,  so 
that  what  with  alle  the  deare  fullnesse  of 
spring  my  hearte  did  fairlie  ake  with  keene 
blissfulnesse.  And  soe  I  came  at  last  to  a 
certaine  spott  I  w^otted  of  where  alle  around 
the  bankes  of  a  tiny  lakelet  stood  a  whole 
hoste  of  daffodillies  grown  talle  and  state- 
lie  and  fayre;  neither  coulde  there  haue 
been  lesse  than  thousandes  of  them,  so 
that  the  w^hole  earth  coadjacent  seemed 
strewn  thick  with  bright  yellow  flakes  of 
golde;  and  w^ienever  a  smalle  w^ynde 
came  they  bowed  in  greate  rowes  lyke  a 
sea  of  golden  starrs.  I  know  not  wiiy  it 
was,  Amadis,  but  certes  my  hearte  was 


so  Hooded  with  a  bliss  and  a  strong  love- 
longinge  that  teares  of  a  tender  joye  did 
fill  minc^  eyes.  And  soe  I  lay  me  downe 
u))<)n  a  g"r(M^ne  banke  of  grasse  and  sweete 
hei-hes  and  gazed  at  thos(i  fayre  }>lossoms 
with  <r(.iitle  Joyance.  Thus  lying,  sud- 
denlie  I  saw  the  sweetest  mayde  tliat  e'er 
mine  eyes  ])ehelde  come  walkinge  through 
this  platt  of  llowers,  and  meantyme,  mov- 
ing not,  I  laye  and  gazed  lyke  one  enc^hant- 
ed,  and  scarce  dai*ed  breathe  hist  I  sliould 
fright  tli(^  fayre  vision  and  dissolve  alle 
into  nothingnesse.  And  oh,  Amadis,  nev- 
er  saw  I  so  sweete  a  young  mayde  in  alle 
my  life  before,  nor  lykewise  one  with  eyes 
so  brighte  and  countenance  so  gentle  and 
yett  w^ithalle  soe  arch ;  and  I  saw  that  her 
amies  were  alle  overladen  with  daffodillies 
like  a  greate  cluster  of  beauteous  starrs; 
and  soe  she  walked  amid  the  flowers  that 
reached  nigh  to  her  knees,  and  came,  and 
was  gone,  leaving  me  lying  as  tho'  en- 
tranced with  what  I  had  beholden.  And 
alle  the  rest  of  the  daye  ever  and  anon 
woulde  come  greate  waves  of  happinesse 
that  flooded  my  heart  full,  even  in  the 
midst  of  grosser  thoughtes,  whene'er  some- 
what touched  the  chord  that  awakened 
the  memorie  of  that  scene. 

Againe  to -daye  I  went  wdth  tender 
hopes  to  the  same  platt  of  daffodillies, 
and  there  remained  a  longe  tyme,  but  my 
mayde  of  the  flowers  came  not  againe. 

Trulie,  my  friende,  tho'  tow^ne  is  mer- 
rie,  neverthelesse  I  do  love  the  countrie, 
its  joyous  beauties  of  meadowe  and  meade, 
and  coulde  dwelleblissefulliehere  forever. 

But  noe  more  now  saving  to  wish  thee 
alle  happinesse.  And  so  betake  I  thee  to 
Heaven's  grace. 

Thy  lovinge  kinsman, 

Ealph  Cunnynghame. 

IV. 

April  Uth,  1610. 

My  owne  deare  Friende,— Grace  and 
healthe,  that  they  increase  and  compasse 
thee  aboute ! 

O  my  deare  friende  and  the  one  I  dare 
speake  to  among  alle  others,  what  tyme 
hath  been  since  I  writ  thee !  Hath  it  beene 
one  shorte  se'ennight  or  seven  yeares  ?  For 
soe  haue  I  wandered  in  a  dreame  that  I 
knowe  not  aught  of  tyme,  nor  scarce 
whence  I  move  or  what  I  saye  or  where 
I  am,  for  in  very  truth  I  love  the  sw^eet- 
este  mayde  that  e'er  the  sunne  behelde. 
Thou  shouldst  beholde  her,  how  sweete 
and  beautifulle  she  is,  deare  friende,  then 
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thou  Tvouldst  knowe  Tvhy  I  am  soe  over- 
come by  my  passion.* for  she  is  talle  and 
gi^acefulle  as  the  daffodillies  that  she  doth 
love  soe :  her  hair  is  golden  browne  like  a 
hazel  nutt  and  her  eyne  as  blue  as  the 
de^vie  violet.  Likewyse  I  do  save  that 
never  was  there  man  in  alle  the  worlde 
that  loved  a  mayde  as  I  do  love  myne 
owne  gentle  Deare.  Nevertheless,  Amadis. 
my  hearte  doth  falle  awaye  at  tymes  like 
to  slacked  lyme,  and  a  gi^ate  rush  of  f eare 
Cometh  over  me  till  it  standeth  stille  in 
my  breaste,  for  in  veritie  I  knowe  not  that 
she  dothe  love  me,  neither  haue  I  spoke 
worde  of  love  to  her  nor  dared  soe  to  do, 
yett  nevertheless  my  hearte  whisi)ereth  to 
me  that  which  I  scarce  dare  speake  even 
to  thee.  For  seven  days  haue  I  seen  her 
and  spoke  to  her.  the  first  tyme  but  brief- 
ly lest  I  shoulde  fright  her;  but  each 
daye  we  spoke  together  longer  yett  of  in- 
differente  thynges:  nevertheless  I  know 
not  how  she  could  holpe  to  feele  the  greate 
love  that  did  encompasse  her  about.  Still 
she  ever  met  me  without  feare.  Onlie  thys 
morne.  when  coming  to  her  where  she 
stood  among  the  flowers,  now  well  nigh 
gone,  she  turned  her  face  away  (which, 
albeit,  gi^ew  tenderlie  rosie  lyke  the  earlie 
dawnei  and  sayd  to  me  nothinge  :  nor 
coulde  I  saye  aught  to  her  but  only  stood, 
seeing  her  sweete  bosome  quickly  rise  and 
falle.  mine  owne  hearte  beatinge  as  it 
woulde  smother  me  meantime,  alle  its 
chordes  aking  with  love  most  keenlie. 
So  I  stood  saying  naught,  but  every  tyme 
her  dresse  touched  me  alle  my  soul  did 
quiver  with  a  keene  delight.  But  to-mor- 
row. Amadis.  when  I  see  her —  But,  O 
deare  friende.  what  wilt  thou  saye  when 
I  telle  thee  that  I  knowe  not  whom  she 
may  be  ? 

To-day  I  spake  to  my  brother  of  my 
love,  but  guardedlie  and  not  as  I  do  to 
thee.  He  did  waxe  redde  and  looked  at 
me  in  such  wyse  that  I  knew  he  did  not 
lyke  what  I  had  sayde.  nevertheless,  tho' 
he  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speake  in  an- 
ger, he  brydled  his  tongue  and  reproached 
me  not  with  my  follie.  So  after  a  space 
he  questioned  me  about  her  closely,  medi- 
tatinge  deeplye  upon  my  answeres.  then 
suddenly  wishinge  me  joye  he  left  me 
quicklie. 

Tenderest  greetings  from  me,  deare 
friende,  and  mayst  thou  be  kept  safe  from 
alle  unhappinesse. 

Thine  own  loving  cousin. 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 


April  29th,  1610. 

Deare  good  Friende,— Because  of  evil 
humoures  that  haue  besett  me  and  much 
bittern  esse  of  spirit,  I  haue  forborne  to 
visit  thee  wyth  a  letter  any  tyme  sooner. 
Neither  coulde  I  haue  tolde  thee  any- 
thinge  beside  that  thine  advice  doth  con- 
tinuallie  poynt  to  me  the  path  of  wisdome, 
which  I  with  mine  unballanced  minde 
am  as  continuallie  leavinge:  but  thys  be- 
ing an  olde  songe  it  were  needlesse  for 
me  to  repeate  it.  Thou  art  right,  that  I 
shoulde  not  entangle  myselfe  with  my 
foolish  fancy inges.  for  it  now  cometh  that 
I  can  clearlie  see  to  what  my  haire-brayned 
follie  was  lyke  to  haue  led  me,  meaning- 
lie  to  entanglements  with  one  whom  I 
knew  not,  whether  countesse  or  wenche. 
But  alle  is  over  nowe.  and  I  knowe  not 
what  strange  fancie  it  was  that  soe  en- 
compassed me  aboute.  nor  why  soe  greate 
a  passion  did  sweep  me  awaye  i  for  altho' 
I  am  given  over  to  fancies,  never  before 
haue  I  beene  in  such  a  sweete  delirium  as 
X^ossessed  me  that  se'nnight,  soe  that  I 
coulde  welle  haue  believed  that  sundrie 
potions  or  powders  had  been  given  me. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  sayde,  alle  is  bye  now 
and  my  follie  ended,  nor  am  I  lyke  to  give 
myself  over  to  it  agayne.  even  tho"  I  meet 
my  nnayde  of  the  flowers  face  to  face,  for 
even  the  silliest  fowle  flyeth  not  twice  into 
the  nett.  But,  O  my  friend,  I  was  in  a 
sorrie  stewe,  awaken inge  from  this  bewil- 
deringe  dreame. 

Now  will  I  telle  thee  that  I  went  to  that 
certaine  patch  of  daffodills,  as  was  inten- 
tioned  by  me.  but  my  mayde  of  the  flow- 
ers came  not  tho"  I  waited  a  longe  tyme, 
niorh  madd  with  vexation,  for  her  coming*. 
So.  going  back  to  my  brother's  house 
anon,  I  found  him,  who  took  me  by  the 
hande  and  askt  me  whether  I  did  love 
that  mayde  with  alle  my  heart :  w^hereupon 
I  told  him  alle.  and  that  I  feared  I  Avere 
lyke  to  die  did  I  not  possess  her.  At  this 
he  did  turne  his  face  awaye  sorrowf ullie, 
but  finallie  pluckt  up  heart  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  found  who  my  mayde  was,  and 
that,  likewyse,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbour  of  his.  Sir  Thomas  Wyn- 
woode,  who  that  very  day  was  avrsije  to 
London  and  she  with  him. 

Att  this,  to  think  of  her  being  gone,  my 
heart  shrank  within  me.  Nevertheless 
I  cryed  in  a  loude  voice  that  w^ere  she 
gone  to  the  Yalleye  of  Deathe  I  would 
follow  and  finde  her.     Then  my  brother 
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shook  his  heade  and  sayd  that  even  did  I 
find  her  it  woulde  b^ter  me  not,  for  that 
she  woulde  not  haue  me.  To  this  I  sayd 
that  she  shoulde  hi^ue  me  tho'  I  laboured 
for  her  as  Jacob  for  his  love.  Att  this 
he  waxt  madd,  and  sayd  in  a  harsh  voice 
that  being"  so  weake  a  foole  I  should  knowe 
alle.  That  she  was  wedded  wyfe  to  Mas- 
ter Franke  Beauclerke.  Att  this  alle  fell 
awaye  from  me,  nor  knowe  I  how  I  gat 
me  from  the  roome. 

Betwixt  then  and  nowe  a  fortnight  hath 
passt  in  such  unhappinesse  as  I  cannot 
tell  thee  of;  but  nowe  my  wound  hath 
ceased  bleedinge,  and  I  do  verilie  believe 
is  scarred  over. 

I  will  follow  close  on  the  heeles  of  thys, 
for  I  am  dead  sicke  of  this  dull  countrie. 
Mean ty me  I  pray  thee  charge  mine  olde 
Capitaine  Sir  Francis  to  save  me  a  place 
in  his  adventure  to  the  Americas  next  June. 

Soe  I  do  w4sh  thee  such  happiness  as 
this  entyre  without  flawe  or  spott  of  dis- 
contente. 

Thy  very  true  friend  and  cousin, 
Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

VI. 

Jpril  noth,  1610. 

This  is  writ  at  the  Bulles  Heade  Inn  at 
Westleigh,  for  I  cannot  wayte  till  after  I 
haue  seen  my  brother  agayne  and  helde 
converse  with  him  in  such  wyse  as  will 
be  lyttle  to  his  lyking,  but  must  unbur- 
then  myself  to  thee  forthwith. 

Thus  it  is:  I  haue  scene  her  againe, 
mine  owne  sweete  mayde,  and  never  shall 
they  take  her  from  me,  tho'  they  haue  sett 
her  so  agaynst  me  (and  likewyse  I  myself, 
tho'  unwittinglie),  for  she  is  mine  before 
alle  other  men  in  the  wholle  worlde.  I 
am  alle  stinginge,  as  tho'  I  had  been  whipt, 
with  the  payne  of  the  wordes  she  sayd  to 
me;  and  yett  I  do  love  her  more  than 
ever,  and  none  coulde  helpe  to  do  other- 
wyse  and  behold  her  in  the  indignation  of 
her  young  maidenlinesse  as  I  haue  done. 

But  staye!  I  haue  not  told  thee  that 
my  deare  love  is  none  other  than  sweete 
Anne  Heywarde, 

But  I  must  telle  tliee  directlie  how  it 
came  about,  tho'  my  head  is  alle  of  such 
a  whirle  that  I  know  not  what  I  indite. 
Thus  it  was :  I  had  left  my  brother's 
house  and  was  started  to  London,  my 
way  happening  to  lie  by  the  parke  wall 
of  Westleigh  Hall,  soe  I  bethoughte  me  of 
lookinge  thro'  the  great  iron  gate  sur- 
mounted by  carven  images  of  lyons  that 


oped  on  to  the  lawne  in  front  of  the  Man- 
or-house, so  to  discover,  if  I  might,  what 
manner  of  place  I  had  given  up  with  Mis- 
tress x\nne  Heywarde.  Therewithin  I  dis- 
covered a  lady  walking  nigh  the  gate,  with 
a  greate  hounde  beside  her ;  neither  coulde 
I  wholly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw 
who  it  was.  Then  suddenlie  she  lookt 
up  and  saw  me,  and  h6r  face  flusht  as  with 
fyre ;  nevertheless  she  drew  herselfe  up 
and  lookt  at  me  haughtilie,  as  she  were  a 
younge  queene,  tho'  perad venture  she  was 
as  amazed  to  see  me  as  I  her.  Then  I 
leapt  downe  from  my  horse  and  strove  to 
open  the  iron  gate,  but  found  it  lockt; 
whereupon  I  spake,  but  what  I  sayd  I 
know  not,  for  my  heart  sprang  to  my 
lipps  in  speech e.  But  she  cut  me  short, 
asking  me  in  effect  whether  I  knew  one 
Master  Ralph  Cunnynghame,  and,  did  I 
soe  perchance,  to  be  pleased  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  read  a  certaine  letter  he  had 
writ  for  her  surveyinge,  and  had  consid- 
ered it  intimatelie.  Somewhat  more  she 
sayd,  by  which  I  discovered  that  my  bro- 
ther Watt  and  her  uncle  had  used  that  foul 
letter  that  I  had  writ  in  such  haste  to  my 
undoing;  but  that  they  had  not  shown  it 
her  till  that  they  found  that  she  was  well 
affected  toward  me,  which  was  upon  the 
very  day  that  I  had  seen  her  last. 

0  cousin  :  how  haue  I  been  deceived 
by  my  brother  whom  I  trusted  soe !  and 
into  what  a  pitt  hath  my  madd  haste  and 
foUie  led  me ! 

1  coulde  answer  nothing  to  what  she 
sayd,  but  onlie  stood  sick  at  heart  with 
shame,  thinkinge  of  what  I  had  writ  and 
to  what  a  mayde.  Then  after  awhile,  I 
standing  dumb  as  if  of  stone,  suddenlie 
her  indignation  fell  awaye,  and,  her  whyte 
throate  alle  quivering,  she  askt  me  how  I 
could  haue  found  it  in  my  hearte  to  write 
so  cruell  a  letter  to  any  mayde  as  I  to  her. 
Then  she  sayd  that  never  could  she  trust 
anie  man  agayne,  soe  had  she  been  de- 
ceived in  me.  So  saying,  two  bright  teares 
ran  slowlie  down  her  face,  whereat  my 
hearte  was  lyke  to  breake.  I  would  haue 
spoke,  but  she  stoppt  me,  and  sayd  that 
sooner  woulde  she  die  than  haue  me  bound- 
en  agayne  after  what  had  passt,  and  there- 
fore to  satisfy  my  mind  never  to  see  her 
more.  So  saying  she  turned  and  left  me 
standing  with  my  face  close  presst  agaynst 
the  cold  bars  of  the  iron  gate,  gazing  aft- 
er her. 

Nevertheless  I  shall  see  her  agayne, 
for  never  haue  I  loved  her  soe  as  when  I 
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found  liow  lyttlo  T  <m)h1(1('  inovr  licr  to  my 

desires.  l/iUewisr  alle  iA'  llieiii  llial  are 
so  plotted  a^^ayiisl,  me  shall  see  thai  pas 
sioii  such  as  iniiu"  sliall  eoiiipassi^  itsemh's 
tho'  all  th(^  ritt,  do  hlow  a^'-ayiist  it.  For 
she  is  Juine  owiu^  deare  hetrotht,  wyf(^ 
ill  spytc  of  wlial  1  haiie  writ,  and  i  will 
liaiie  her,  for  1  Uiiow  she  lovelli  iiie,  llio' 
hn-  will  (not  lykr  mine  hlown  hy  everie 
wyiide)  resemhieth  a  hloek  of  marble  sett 
in  the  path  of  my  wishes.  Meantinu;  J 
jroe  forthwith  to  my  brother,  and  will 
hiiiK)  it  out  a<!:aynst  him,  for  he  liiith  de- 
ceived nw.  vilely  in  all  this. 

1  was  inadd  and  ovei'whelmed  witli 
passion  when  1  wrote  wdiat  I  haue,  but 
now  mine  anj^er  hath  cooled.  Neverthe- 
less let  it  stand.  Therefore  I  do  but  add 
somewhat,  expungeing  naught. 

Entering  the  Inn,  as  I  was  about  leav- 
ing it  u])on  a  fooFs  errand  of  anger  agaynst 
my  brother,  who  comest  in,  thinkest  thou  ? 
Marry,  none  but  John  Fletcher,  come 
downe  to  the  countrie  with  a  sim])le 
Masque  w^rit  for  none  other  than  Justice 
Windslowe,  who  wishes  so  to  celebrate 
this  Maye-day,  and  accordinglie  payeth 
John  a  good  round  sum  for  saddling  his 
Pegasus  for  tliese  poore  countrie  squires 
to  ryde.  I  told  him  alle  my  troubles,  and, 
comforting  me,  he  presentlie,  with  readie 
witt,  sett  about  devising  some  plan  to  aid 
me  in  my  perplexities.  He  hath  liitt  upon 
one,  but  what  it  is  I  will  not  tell  thee  till 
tryall  be  made  of  its  succeedinge.  Ac- 
cordinglie I  go  not  to  my  brother's  house 
in  anger,  but  calm  myself,  in  conformitie 
with  John's  desires. 

Alle  the  village  is  making  greate  stirr 
in  the  mellow^e  twilight  w^ith  preparings 
for  the  morrow^e's  Maying,  so  their  voices 
come  in  merrilie  thro^  the  casement  with 
soundes  of  distant  laughter  and  songe. 

But,  O  my  friend,  how  my  hearte  is 
no  we  lifted  up  with  hope  and  nowe  cast 
downe  with  feare,  alsoe  riven  Avitli  nianie 
uncertainties ! 

So  no  more  but  Earnest  of  happinesse  to 
thyselfe. 

Thy  true  loving  kinsman, 

Ralph  Cunnynghame. 

VII. 

M(U/e-Day^  1610. 

Deare  Cousin,— Manifolde  greetinges 
of  happinesse  from  me  to  thee. 

Soe  hath  passt  by  the  most  eventfulle 
daye  that  ever  I  haue  lived  in  alle  my  life. 


Here  am  I  now  writing  tliis  to  thec'  witli 
d<-are  .John  beside  me.  Alle  this  after- 
nooiie  sine(^  dinner  lime  I  hau(;  b(;en  in 
such  a  turmoyle  llial  1  was  lyke  a  seaman 
bullet  ted  with  storm  -  Ix^atcm  aiid  angri(; 
waves;  but  now(^  after  alle  this  ti'oublous 
time,  my  braync;  being  as  lympid  as  a 
fountaine  of  deare  waters,  i  can  looke 
calm  lie  behind  me  and  before,  lyke  that 
seaman  when  the  storme  is  stilled. 

Last  night,  what  with  alle  the  passions 
of  the  day  before,  I  coulde  sleep(^  but  ille, 
soe  was  awake  ere  the  dawn(i  of  day,  and 
forth  to  coole  my  fevered  brayne  in  the 
freshe  dewinesse  of  the  earlie  morne. 
Never  shall  I  cease  to  remember  the  bless- 
ed peace  that  came  upon  me  thro'  the 
sweetnesse  of  the  tyme.  The  East  was 
rosie  lyke  my  Love's  sweete  face  when 
lirst  my  hearte  tolde  me  that  her  hearte 
inclyned  toward  me;  likewyse  a  tumulte 
of  sweete  sounde  went  up  from  the  throates 
of  a  thousande  birdes  till  alle  the  ayre  both 
far  and  neare  was  fulle  of  the  sounde  of 
theire  lovelie  jubilate,  and  alle  the  breath 
of  the  morne  was  laden  with  the  bitter 
fragrance  of  the  Maye.*  Then  after  a 
while  the  sunne  leapt  up  and  shot  its  brill- 
iance and  gentle  warmth  afar  over  mea- 
dowe  and  copse  and  hedgerowe,  alle  lyke 
a  silvery  light  from  Fairie  Land,  soe  tem- 
pered was  it  with  dewe  and  the  earlie 
mistes  of  dawne.  Soe  I  wandered,  my 
heart  now  calme  within  me  with  a  blessed 
peace,  till  I  came  to  that  deare  spott  where 
first  I  beheld  my  Love  in  alle  her  beautie, 
and  there  I  sat  me  downe  in  deepe  medita- 
tion. How  long  I  sat  there  I  knowe  not, 
but  I  was  aroused  from  my  thoughtful- 
nesse  by  the  merrie  sound  of  pypinge  and 
sweete  laughter  of  youths  and  maydens, 
and  presentlie  over  the  hill  came  a  x)artie 
the  most  joyous  that  ever  I  haue  seen,  that 
had  gone  forth  at  dawne  to  gather  the 
Maye,  and  nowe  were  returninge  to  the 
village  with  pypinge  and  songe,  alle  laden 
with  the  blossoms  lyke  greate  heapes  of 
fragrant  snowe.  Soe  they  passt  me  and 
were  gone,  the  noise  of  manie  voices  and 
of  musick  growing  fainter  till  it  was  nigh 
stilled  by  the  distance. 

Tliey  haue  deckt  the  village  alle  out, 
lintel  and  beame,  with  these  blossoms,  and 
alle  is  joyousnesse  and  mirthe. 

This  morne,  thinking  to  distract  my 
thoughtes  from  their  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainties, I  went  forthe  with  John  to  behold 

*  Hawthorn. 
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them  raise  the  Maye-pole,  alle  bedeckt  with 
flowers,  and  streaming^  ribands  wreathed 
upon  greate  hookes  hanginge  from  the  top 
of  the  pole.  This  tl  ey  raised  with  vast 
shoutings  of  merrie  voices.  This  done, 
sundrie  youths  and  maydens  took  eache 
one  a  riband  that  hung  from  the  pole,  and 
with  musick  danced  in  and  out  and  back 
and  forth,  but  ever  around  the  pole  and 
niglier  it,  till  with  their  dancing  they  had 
woven  the  ribands  in  prettie  patternes 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  manie  stand- 
ing around  watching  the  joyous  sight. 
Alle  morning  they  haue  beene  dancing 
and  makinge  merrie,  the  Landlord  of  the 
Bull's  Heade  hauing  broached  a  greate 
barrell  of  October  ale  for  their  pleasur- 
ing. I  tell  thee  this  to  lett  thee  see  howe 
here  they  celebrate  the  comiuge  of  Maye, 
tho'  I  could  enjoy  it  not  fullie  myself, 
being  distracted  by  other  though tes. 

The  morninge  passt,  comes  the  after- 
noone  and  the  tryall  of  the  plan  that  deare 
John  had  devised  for  my  benefittinge, 
which  time  drawinge  nigh  I  was  full  of 
hearte  tremours  of  keene  uncertaintie. 
And  thus  it  was  :  That  I  should,  as  the 
heroe  of  the  Masque,  appear  before  my 
Love,  thus  gaining  accesse  to  her,  and 
pleading  my  cause  in  verse  woven  into 
the  tale,  as  thou  shalt  presentlie  perceive. 

Tlie  Masque  was  to  be  held  in  the  court- 
yarde  of  Westleigh  Hall,  whereinto  open- 
ed a  greate  stone  gatewaye  in  the  walle, 
through  which  gatewaye  were  the  diverse 
masques  to  come.  Here  within  the  court- 
yard were  fixt  rowes  of  seates  for  those 
who  lookt  on  att  the  spectacle ;  likewyse  a 
throne  alle  of  flowers,  the  use  of  which 
thou  shalt  presentlie  see.  I,  standing 
among  the  masques  with  a  vizard  masque 
to  conceal  my  features,  sawe  mine  owne 
deare  younge  Love,  but  paler  than  when 
I  sawe  her  laste,  so  that  my  hearte  yearn- 
ed over  her.  There  too  I  saw  my  brother, 
and,  by  his  manner,  what  I  had  not  known 
before,  that  he  loved  mine  owne  Deare. — 
But  no  more  of  that  nowe,  for  I  do  forgive 
him  for  alle  he  hath  done  to  deceive  me. 

Thus  understand  the  Masque,  as  told 
alle  in  rhyme  by  a  fayre  younge  boye  be- 
deckt with  garlands,  who  acted  as  Pro- 
logue : 

That  there  was  a  knighte  held  beneathe 
the  bondes  of  a  certaine  enchanter  who 
could  onlie  be  overcome  by  the  three  fayr- 
est  of  twelve  sisters.  Those  three  maydens, 
because  of  a  deadlie  dragon  that  was  to  be 
slayne,  woulde  overcome  the  wizard  and 


liberate  the  knighte;  but  upon  liberating 
him  they  finde  he  hath  no  power  to  move 
till  that  the  fayrest  ladie  in  alle  the  worlde 
givetli  to  him  as  a  talisman  that  which  she 
holdeth  most  precious.  After  this  he  be- 
cometh  strong  enough  to  slaye  the  vile 
worme.  That  this  was  alle  a  symbole  of 
the  tyme ;  that  theWizard  was  Winter ;  that 
the  Knight  was  the  Earth ;  that  the  three 
Maydens  were  the  three  Monthes  of  Spring ; 
that  the  Dragon  was  dearth  and  barren- 
nesse ;  and  that  the  fayre  Ladie  who  alone 
could  aide  the  Kniglit  to  overcome  it  was 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  that 
bringeth  vitality  to  the  earth.  But  beside 
this  was  another  meaninge  alsoe,  wliich 
was  that  alle  signified  the  love  of  man 
and  woman,  when  the  Kniglit  could  only 
overcome  the  dragon  Despair  by  the  gift 
of  that  which  is  most  precious  from  her  he 
loved. 

Then  the  Prologue  went  away,  and  the 
Masque  was  begun  in  this  wyse  :  First 
came  Winter  as  an  olde  man  with  a  lan- 
thorne,  bill-hooke,  and  bunch  of  faggots, 
who,  in  merrie  verse  writ  by  John,  told 
who  he  was.  Then  came  three  fayre 
maydens  as  the  Months  of  Spring,  and 
these  Winter  bade  begone.  But  first  an- 
swered him  March,  then  Aprille,  and  last- 
lie  Maye,  alle  in  verse  writ  by  me.  In 
Aprille's  verse,  halting  and  writ  in  haste, 
I  meant  to  tell  my  Love  that  I  was  nigh 
and  bethought  me  of  her.  And  thus  it 
ran: 

"Begone  th3'selfe,  in  speedie  fashion, 
Winter  olde ; 
Thou  who  art  but  dearthe  of  passion, 
Love  grown  colde. 

"  With  a  wande  of  daffodillie, 
Golden-starred, 
Thus  I  conquer  thee,  so  chillie, 
Lovelesse,  harde. 

"  Waking  in  the  soul  umnoving 
Of  yon  Knight 
All  thiit's  pure  and  good  in  loving, 
Tender,  bright." 

(Here  she  turned  direct  to  Mistress  Anne 
Hey  warde,  and  sayd :) 

'*  0,  be  kind,  thou  dear  one,  seeing 
CertaiuHe 
That  he  hath  no  life  nor  being 
But  thro'  thee." 

So  it  ran,  but  a  simple  verse,  a  shaft,  as 
it  were,  to  carry  my  meaning  home ;  and 
as  a  shaft  I  perceived  it  struck,  for  she 
turned  quick  and  lookt  at  Master  John 
Fletcher  where  he  stood  as  she  would 
pierce  his  very  heart. 


ttSffiiia^^^ 
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"bringing  in  the  may." 
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Thus  the  Months,  hauing  spoke  each  in 
turne,  began  pelting-Winter  with  bunches 
of  flowers,  till  alle  the  court  was  strewn 
with  pretty  blossoms,  and  so  chast  him 
awaye. 

And  now  came  that  project  that  John 
had  counted  alle  upon  for  success  in  the 
devising  of  the  scheme,  and  thus  it  was : 

Aprille,  going  direct  to  my  fayre  Anne, 
sayd  in  verse  that  she,  being  the  loveliest 
ladie  in  alle  the  worlde,  was  the  onlie  one 
that  could  give  the  knight  strength  to  slay 
the  dragon  of  Despair;  thereupon  she 
tooke  my  deare  Love  by  the  hande  and  led 
her,  alle  too  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
happeninge  to  knowe  what  she  did,  and 
seated  her  upon  the  throne  of  flowers; 
then  straightway  they  brought  me  in 
thro'  the  gateway,  seated  upon  a  milk- 
white  horse,  which  they  ledd  with  ropes 
of  flowers,  I  wearing  a  fantastick  garb  and 
a  vizard  masque  to  disguise  me.  Then 
they  brought  me  to  her,  and  I  dismounted 
and  kneeled  att  her  feete,  alle  my  soule 
trembling  within  me.  There  I  knelt  si- 
lently for  awhile,  seeking  for  wordes,  till 
presentlie  I  beheld  that  she  knew  me,  for, 
after  looking  deepe  into  mine  eyes,  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  and  throat  and 
even  her  fayre  bosom,  till  alle  was  of  a 
rosie  glow.  Then,  she  still  looking  att 
me,  I  tooke  her  deare  hand  in  mine,  and, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  I  spake  this  sweete 
ode  of  John's,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did 
or  said  by  reason  that  the  deepe  love 
stirred  by  the  tender  wordes  did  overcome 
me: 

"  Beautie  cleare  and  fayre, 
Where  the  aire 

Rather  like  a  perfume  dwelles. 
Where  the  violet  and  the  rose 
Their  blue  veins  and  blush  disclose, 

And  come  to  honour  nothing  else ; 

"  Where  to  live  neare, 
And  planted  there, 

Is  to  live,  and  stille  live  newe ; 
Where  to  gain  a  favour  is 
More  than  life,  perpetual  blisse. 

Make  me  live  by  serving  you. 

"  Deare,  againe  back  recalle 
To  this  lyfe 

A  stranger  to  himself  and  alle. 
Both  the  wonder  and  the  storie 
Shall  be  yours,  and  eke  the  glorie. 

I  am  your  servante  and  your  thralle." 

Then,  all  overcome,  speakinge  the  last 
wordes  in  a  trembling  voice  and  everie 
thinge  swimming  to  mine  eyes,  I  did  strip 
the  masque  from  my  face  (for  it  seemed 
lyke  to  smother  me),  and  seeing  nothing 


in  alle  the  universe  but  my  Love,  I  presst 
her  dear  hand  to  my  lippes  agayne  and 
agayne. 

Following  this  I  scarce  know  aught, 
tho'  I  rather  felt  than  saw  that  my  brother 
satt  staring  att  me,  his  face  alle  as  white 
as  anie  chalke,  likewyse  did  heare  con- 
fusedlie  that  Justice  Windslowe  did  shoute 
something,  and  that,  with  manie  voices, 
the  servants  came  running  as  tho'  to  drag 
me  awaye.  Then  mine  owne  deare  love 
arose  to  her  feete,  and  stooping,  whilst  I 
still  knelt  gazing  into  her  face,  she  kisst 
my  foreheade  withe  her  sweete  lippes  be- 
fore them  "alle.  Then  she  spake  clearlie, 
saying,  ' '  Silence !"  And  straightwaye  alle 
the  tumult  was  husht.  Then  turning  to 
where  the  others  were,  she  sayd  unto  them 
alle:  "This  is  mine  owne  true  betrothed 
husband,  and  lett  me  see  who  dare  turn 
him  from  my  house!  Mayhap,  uncle, 
thou  mayst  dwelle  here  sometime  by  his 
sufl'erance,  and  not  he  by  thine." 

And  so  alle  was  ended,  which  deare 
John's  masque  never  was,  I  being  so  over- 
come in  the  midst.  But  never  shall  I  for- 
get what  I  do  owe  to  our  friend  so  longe  as 
I  live,  for  it  was  his  poem  did  crack  the 
barrier  betwixt  my  Love  and  me. 

She  would  not  suffer  that  we  shoulde 
goe  back  to  the  Bulles  Heade  Inn,  but 
doth  entertain  us  here  at  Westleigh  Hall, 
and  it  doth  make  me  proud  to  see  how 
lyke  a  young  princesse  she  is  in  her  gentle 
dignitie,  yet  how  courteous  withal  in  en- 
tertainment. But  my  heart  is  too  full  for 
more,  so  will  I  bid  thee  adieu ;  nor  can  I 
wish  thee  more  happinesse  than  is  mine 
this  daye. 

Thy  true  loving  cousin,       Ralph. 


SACRILEGE. 

They  walked  in  the  clover-haunted  fields — 

A  weary  worldling  and  dainty  child ; 
He  sated  and  worn  with  the  love  of  self, 

She  fresh  as  the  dew  on  the  upland  wild. 
He  stole  the  blush  from  the  sweet  wild  rose, 

And  proved  that  the  mornings  grew  less  fair; 
That  a  taint  of  poison  lurked  in  the  bloom, 

And  hung  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  air ; 
That  life  is  not  as  good  as  it  seems; 

That  faith  and  virtue  rarer  grow; 
That  the  worm  is  hiding  Avith  greedy  mouth 

At  the  heart  of  all  that  we  love  or  know. 
And  a  shade  fell  over  the  summer  fields. 

And  the  sun  in  its  brightness  seemed  to  wane. 
Her  heart's  song  faltered — alas !  for  her. 

His  doubt  crept  into  the  perfect  strain. 


<^ 


DESPITE  its  beauti- 
ful situation,  at  the 
very  doors  of  Europe,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  little  is  known  of  Tunis. 
The  principal  cities  of  the  coast  are,  in- 
deed, easy  of  access,  but  tl\eir  population, 
composed  chiefly  of  Maltese,  Greeks,  and 
Italians,  resembles  that  of  any  of  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  and  has  little  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  cliaracter  which  belongs  to 
an  indigenous  people.  Beyond  these  the 
traveller,  owing  to  the  stupid  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  inhabitants,  sees  nothing  close- 
ly, and  returns  from  his  wanderings  in 
the  interior  with  nothing  to  tell  us  apart 
from  the  petty  incidents  of  travel.  Only 
some  Carthaginian  and  Roman  ruins  have 
been  fairly  studied,  since  to  such  investi- 
gations, concerning  things  so  foreign  to 
himself,  the  faithful  Mussulman  submits 
without  alarm. 

Kairwan  the  Holy,  the  African  Mecca, 
guarded  by  popular  fanaticism,  carefully 
maintained  by  its  imams,  has  until  recent- 
ly remained  impenetrable.  No  infidel 
sullied  it  by  making  his  dwelling  there ;  a 


few  only  pass(»(l  thi-ongh  it,  and  these  not 
without  peril.  Yc^t  Ikjw  I'icli  a  mine  it 
oilers  to  tiic  ol)S(;rv(;i' I  It  is  t<j-day,  with 
tJM'  exception  of  Me(;(;a,  the  only  city 
wliei-e  one  liiids  tlie  cliaracteristic  type 
of  th(^  Arab,  the  traditionary  lore  of  the 
race  and  epics  of  its  origin,  intact  as  in 
the  primitive  days  of  Tshirnism.  These 
Arabs  who,  at  the  h(;ight  of  th(;ir  pow- 
er, were  the  progressists  of  i]uroj)e,  and 
had,  if  not  advanced,  at  least  saved  sci- 
ence from  the  darkness  and  the  barba- 
rism of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  to-day  no 
sciences  except  that  which  they  call  their 
science  of  God,  no  physicians,  no  law- 
yers, no  bankers ;  but  priests  everyw^here, 
under  the  varied  forms  of  imams,  muftis, 
koodjas,  and  marabouts,  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  writing  dull  commentaries  on 
the  Koran,  and  in  seeking  new^  interpre- 
tations of  obscure  texts.  These  casuists 
are  the  same  here  that  they  are  every- 
where, and  in  order  to  diminish  the  moral 
effect  produced  by  the  fall  of  Kairwan 
into  infidel  hands,  they  have  managed  to 
find  the  French  invasion  predicted  in  a 
passage  of  the  sacred  book ! 

These  Moors  of  Kairwan,  to-day  in  their 
decadence,  have  nevertheless  a  glorious 
title  to  the  interest  and  recognition  of  the 
world.  Was  it  not  they  who,  led  by  Ta- 
rik,  a  Kairwan  general,  made  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  and  reared  there  that  marvellous 
Hispano  -  Moresque  civilization  of  which 
Seville,  Granada,  Cordova,  still  attest  the 
splendor?  It  was  the  khalifs,  descend- 
ants of  Ibrahim-ibn-el-Aghlab,  who  mas- 
tered southern  Italy,  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Crete.  The  African  metropolis  of 
Islam,  remaining  poor,  has  not  equalled 
the  splendor  of  her  richer  colonies,  but  the 
parentage  is  everywhere  visible,  and  here 
and  there  a  panel  of  arabesque,  or  an  airy 
colonnade,  reminds  one  of  the  Alhambra. 
Later,  Kairwan  again  gathered  to  herself 
her  children  driven  from  Europe,  and  to- 
day has  for  governor  a  descendant  of  the 
Almoravides  who  in  palmier  days  reign- 
ed over  Spain.  The  city  lies  in  an  im- 
mense plain,  partly  of  marshy,  partly  of 
sandy  soil,  slightly  undulating  toward  the 
sea;  it  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
high  ridge  of  Zaghouan  (4432  feet),  and 
on  the  w^est  by  the  chain  of  the  Sefaya. 

In  spring-time  the  approach  to  it  is 
charming.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
barley,  wheat,  and  tiny  tufts  of  alfa,  of  a 
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beautiful  dull  green,  already  yellowed  and 
scorched  by  the  sifn,  almost  disappearing 
amidst  a  dazzling  multitude  of  flowers 
with  their  flaunting  colors.  Here  and 
there  the  lower  lands,  covered  with  Avater, 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  The  plain  spreads 
out  in  monotonous  uniformity,  and  the 
eye  seeks  in  vain  a  tree,  a  rock,  on  which 
to  rest.  Dark  specks,  sometimes  light  col- 
umns of  smoke,  indicate  the  douars — the 
Arab  villages.  Caravans  pass  slowly  in 
the  distance.  The  silence  is  broken  only 
by  the  plaintive  and  curiously  modulated 
Arab  songs  taken  up,  one  by  one,  by  the 
camel  driver.  The  simple  calm  of  the 
landscape,  the  primitive  costumes  of  the 
nomads,  bring  to  mind  familiar  Bible 
scenes. 

From  the  top  of  a  knoll  a  faint  white 
line  appears  in  the  distance:  it  is  the  Holy 
City.  Following  the  accidents  of  the 
ground,  one  loses  sight  of  it  for  some  mo- 
ments, to  find  it  presently  the  more  visi- 
ble. In  the  crystalline  air  the  embat- 
tled walls  are  clearly  defined  against  the 
mountains.  Toward  the  northern  end 
the  lofty  minaret  of  the  Grand  Mosque 
stands  out  clear-cut  and  isolated :  present- 
ly, little  by  little,  as  one  approaches,  the 
wall  seems  to  be  crowned  with  kobbas, 
green  or  white,  and  with  minarets.  Scarce- 
ly expressible,  but  giving  to  the  picture  a 
halo  of  enchantment,  are  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  atmosphere,  the  clear-cut  sil- 
houettes, the  fineness  of  color  of  the 
mountains  in  tlie  background,  their  sil- 
ver gray  pearled  with  all  lovely  shades 
of  rose  and  blue  of  an  infinite  sweetness 
and  delicacy. 

Arriving  at  sunset,  the  hour  of  prayer, 
a  sad  and  contemplative  mood  steals  over 
one ;  the  harsh  voice  of  the  muezzins  from 
lofty  minarets,  calling  the  faithful  ones 
to  prayer,  alone  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
plain,  aglow  in  the  setting  sun :  one  half 
fancies  these  may  be  other  Jeremiahs  la- 
menting over  the  ruins  of  their  country. 
A  ruin  indeed,  and  a  desolate  ruin,  is  this 
Kairwan,  which  has  just  presented  herself 
to  us  from  afar  in  all  the  subtle  charm  of 
her  Eastern  adornments.  Any  traveller 
who  knows  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  or 
Jerusalem,  knows  also  how  false  is  the 
poetic  Orient,  the  Orient  of  pictures  and 
books;  how  shocking  on  nearer  view  are 
these  cities  so  brilliant  from  a  distance. 
Kairwan  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A 
hundred  yards  from  the  walls  the  city  is 
half  masked,  as  it  were,  by  a  series  of  hil- 


locks like  Monte  Testaccio  at  Rome,  which 
form  a  continuous  girdle  about  her ;  these 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  fragments 
of  pottery,  bones,  and  filthy  rubbish  accu- 
mulated through  numerous  generations — 
sad  and  nauseating  witness  to  Arab  negli- 
gence and  filth.  The  ramparts  of  the  city 
are  huge  walls  of  brick,  badly  built  and 
without  character,  hardly  justifying  the 
epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Arabs: 
"  M'dint  el  Kairwan  el  Mahrota" — "Kair- 
wan the  well-guarded."  Two  adjoining 
suburbs,  Jebliyeh  and  Klebliyed,  are  back- 
ed up  against  these  walls.  Although  the 
special  fortifications  of  these  suburbs  have 
been  destroyed,  and  only  vestiges  remain, 
they  are  shut  in  on  every  side  by  numer- 
ous gates — a  necessary  precaution  against 
surprises  from  the  unsubjected  tribes. 

Five  gates  of  the  same  date  (1180  a.h.) 
and  of  similar  construction  give  access 
to  the  city  proper.  Bab -el -Tunis  (the 
Tunis  gate)  is  the  most  frequented.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Moor- 
ish architecture.  Cut  into  the  battle- 
men  ted  wall,  its  form  is  that  of  a  horse- 
shoe arch,  resting  on  slender  Romanesque 
columns.  Two  marble  tablets  ornament- 
ed with  old-Arabic  inscriptions,  exquisite 
in  design  and  workmanship,  add  to  the 
effect.  A  road  at  right  angles,  adorned 
with  shops,  leads  to  an  inner  gate,  more 
massive  but  less  elegant,  at  the  head  of 
the  principal  street. 

Entering,  you  make  your  way  among 
dirty,  narrov/,  irregular,  melancholy 
streets.  Arabs  of  wild  mien,  barefoot- 
ed, pass  silently  along  ;  an  old  woman, 
shrouded  in  her  black  veils,  glides  fur- 
tively past  the  miserable  stalls  and  desert- 
ed-looking houses.  But  here  and  there 
a  dilapidated  moucharabey,  marble  col- 
umns, sculptured  cornices  in  the  cracked 
front  of  a  house,  the  graceful  frame- work 
of  a  door,  reveal  an  ancient  splendor  and 
relieve  the  unpleasant  impression. 

I  had  made  at  Tunis  the  acquaintance  of 
a  Kairwan  notable,  who,  aware  of  my  in- 
tention of  visiting  the  Holy  City,  offered 
me  his  hospitality.  The  absence  of  hotels 
obliged  me  to  accept  his  invitation  and  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  the 
fondouks  (caravansaries)  being  veritable 
charnel-houses,  where  they  have  at  the 
disposition  of  travellers  only  dungeons 
without  windows,  filled  with  dung  and  in- 
numerable swarms  of  insects. 

Passing  some  queer,  squalid  -  looking 
creatures  who  were  crouching  in  the  cor- 


ners  of  a  vast  vestibule 
furnished  with  benches 
of  curious  workmanship, 
I  was  ushered  into  the 
reception-room,  and  aft- 
er   the     usual    compli- 
ments, which   are  very 
long,  I  was  conducted  lo  , 
the  chamber  which  had  been  prepared 
for  me.    A  bed  of  mats  was  made  ready 
for  me,  and  numerous  briglit-colored 
woollen  blankets  tapestried  the  walls. 

The  next  morning-  as  soon  as  I  rose 
I  hastened  to  the  Grand  Mosque,  fa- 
mous by  so  many  titles,  the  eloquent  wit- 
ness of  conquest,  the  bulwark  of  Mussul- 
man fanaticism  and  superstition  in  Africa. 

Excepting  the  French  officers,  only  a 
single  traveller  had  entered  there  before 
me;  this  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley,  the 
Times  correspondent,  whose  article  on 
Kairwan  had  already  made  a  sensation. 
The  general  plan  of  the  Grand  Mosque 
takes  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The 
exterior,  although  imposing,  is  meaning- 
less enough,  and  resembles  by  its  mass- 
ive solidity  a  fortification  rather  than  a 
mosque,  save  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
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northwest  face  a  remarkable  minaret,  an 
enormous  square  tower  built  of  dressed 
stone,  rises  to  a  great  height,  surmounted 
by  two  tiers  of  open-work  tracery,  which 
stand  out  in  blazing  whiteness  against  the 
blue  of  the  sky.  Two  principal  doors  on 
the  sides  merit  examination :  they  are 
almost  the  only  feature  of  interest  on  the 
exterior. 

If  the  outside  had  not  satisfied  me,  the 
interior  offered  me  much  more  than  I  had 
hoped.  At  first  sight  one  feels  that  the 
breath  of  inspiration  has  passed  there; 
one  recognizes  the  hand  of  those  "  masters 
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MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  GRAND  MOSQUE 


of  living  stones,"  as  they  said  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  whose  art,  infused  with  a  deep 
and  burning  faith,  w^rought  into  the  ma- 
terials they  used  the  very  glow  of  their 
souls. 

Like  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  and  the 
basilicas,  with  which  it  has  more  than  one 
point  of  resemblance,  the  Djemma-el-Ke- 
bir  has  much  more  breadth  than  height. 
Unlike  the  Gothic  churches,  which  shoot 
toward  heaven,  the  dome  of  the  Mihrab 
(sanctuary),  so  thick  that  eight  days  were 
necessary  to  pierce  a  hole  for  the  suspen- 


sion rod,  is  little  more 
than  seventy  feet  high.  A 
mystic  shadow  fills  the 
holy  edifice,  which  is  only 
lighted  by  a  large  door  and 
by  some  glass  windows 
of  marvellous  brightness, 
due,  without  doubt,  to  pro- 
cesses now  lost. 

Columns  of  porphyry, 
of  jasper,  of  marble,  and 
of  other  precious  materi- 
als, one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-four in  number,  form 
a  veritable  forest.  These 
columns,  of  Romanesque 
and  Byzantine  origin,  are 
of  the  most  varied  forms. 
Smooth  or  fluted,  sur- 
mounted by  Greek,  Ro- 
man, Maltese,  and  still 
other  capitals,  incongru- 
ous, contradictory,  they 
form,  notwithstanding,  an 
ensemble  which  enchants 
the  beholder  as  much  as, 
and  perhaps  more  than,  a 
more  regular  architecture 
could  do.  Unity  results 
from  multiplicity:  acan- 
thus and  clover  leaves, 
flower-work,  bright  col- 
ors, and  old  dull  tones — 
all  combining  graceful- 
ly and  forming  a  mag- 
nificent monumental  bou- 
—  quet.     There  is  little  or  no 

--=>  -^  paraphernalia ;  the  icono- 

^   1  -  clastic  genius  of  the  Mus- 

sulman revolts  at  the  the- 
atrical ?7i2se  en  scene  which 
in  other  worships  impairs 
the  sanctity  of  the  idea  of 
God.     No  altars,  no  stat- 
ues, no  images,  nothing  of 
that  which  materializes  for 
men  the  sovereign  Author  of  the  world. 
Summer  and  winter,  a  mat  on  the  pave- 
ment, a  liaised  seat,  and  a  pulpit  for  the 
man  who  comes  to  read  and  explain  the 
Koran ;  lamps,  some  old  pieces  of  faience 
and  polychrome  ornaments  in  the  sanctu- 
ary— these  are  all.     No  spectacle  distracts 
the  thought,  no  liturgy  imposes  upon  it 
an  obligatory  formula;  the  senses  are  im- 
pressed only  by  the  majestic  grandeur  of 
the  monument,  a  majesty  sweet  and  sim- 
ple, which  uplifts  the  soul. 

The  cloister  or  interior  covers  nearly 
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twice  tlm  aiM'Ji  of  tho  room  for  i)rjiyoi'H. 
It  is  surrounded  \>y  a  dfnihlr  colonuade, 
oxccpt  on  lli«^  niinarcl  side,  w  licrc  ar<'  tin; 
rooms  for  al)lutioiis,  and  llx'  stores  wliere 


Stranj^t;  (Mlifice,  exqnisito  and  barbarous — 
a  lie;i|)in<^-  up  of  ineonj^ruous  materials, 
a  V(!i*it,;il>le  eliurcli  of  pir-ates.  macJe  of 
])iece.s  ro))l)ed    oi*   (•on(piered    fi-om    many 


are    ai-ran^'ei 


1    tlie    matting-,    lamps,    etc.,     civilizations 


y..v-  I'. 


n  \-'  if  ^7 


^6  ^ 
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SANCTUARY  OF  THE  GRAND  MOSQUE. 


which  ornament  the  edifice  at  the  grand 
fetes.  The  cloister  and  the  room  for 
prayers  form  the  mosque. 

In  going  back  from  the  end  of  the  court 
to  the  foot  of  the  minaret  the  coup  d'oeil 
is  nearly  fairy -like.  The  sanctuary  is 
there  before  you  with  its  grand  porch,  its 
columned  galleries,  its  gracefully  shooting 
arches,  its  aspect  of  temple  and  basilica. 


In  the  strong  light,  parts  of  the  cornice 
and  melon-shaped  white  domes  gleamed 
and  sparkled,  while  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing was  bathed  in  a  blue  and  ti'ansparent 
shadow,  which  gave  to  it  a  mysterious 
aspect.  Flocks  of  pigeons  winged  their 
way  from  the  arches,  and  came  fiutterino^ 
down  familiarly  before  me.  It  was 
Oriental  dream  turned  into  stone. 


an 
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The  architectural  disposition  of  nearly- 
all  the  houses  in  Kairwan  is  the  same :  a 
square  block,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
square  court.  The  door  is  low,  strength- 
ened by  nails,  and  furnished  with  large 
bolts;  it  only  opens  half-way,  with  a  ter- 
rible grating.  The  rooms  are  arranged 
around  the  court,  which,  as  well  as  the 
terraced  roofs,  slants  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  running  of  the  water  into  a  cistern. 
They  drink  only  rain-water ;  the  water  of 
the  wells  contains  much  magnesia,  but 
serves  for  all  household  purposes. 

The  living-room  of  the  family  serves  at 
once  for  reception,  dining,  and  bed  room ; 
it  is  the  only  one  decently  furnished  and 
clean.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross, 
taking  away  the  foot,  and  forms,  in  fact, 
three  distinct  compartments  separated  by 
curtains.  To  the  right  and  left  are  the 
beds ;  in  front,  low  divans  furnished  with 
cushions  ;  the  w^alls  are  hung  with  vari- 
egated carpets,  or  ornamented  with  en- 
caustic faience  to  the  height  of  a  man. 
The  ceiling  is  made  of  young  olive  trunks 
placed  transversely  upon  the  walls,  which 

explains  the  nar- 
rowness of  the 
rooms  and  the 
absence  of  large 
square  ones.  In 
the  dwellings  of 
the  rich  the 
paved  floor  is 
covered  with 
matting  and  car- 
peting, the  ceil- 
ing is  covered 
Avith  a  panelling 
of  wood  decora- 
ted with  ara- 
besques, and  lit- 
tle shelves  are 
hung  here  and 
there.  Some- 
times fantastic 
animals,  painted 
in  red  with  a  hi- 


eratical  rigidity  and  barbarism,  relieve  the 
bareness  of  the  whitewashed  walls.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  hours  of  the  siesta,  the  door, 
carefully  shut,  preserves  in  the  interior 
an  agreeable  freshness.  A  little  window 
furnished  with  glass  gives  a  discreet  light, 
which  leaves  all  the  objects  in  a  shadow- 
like obscurity  propitious  to  nonchalant 
reverie.  The  other  rooms  serve  as  stable 
and  kitchen.  There  are  no  cellars,  but 
in  the  pavement  of  the  floor  of  the  court 
and  rooms  one  notices  large  square  flag- 
stones, the  situation  of  the  silos — a  kind 
of  great  hole,  with  careful  mason-work, 
w^here  the  provision  of  grain  is  kept  for 
the  whole  year. 

These  houses,  veritable  gynecaea,  shel- 
ter the  women,  whose  husbands  are  ar- 
bitrary and  jealous  masters,  and  seclude 
them  from  all  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  To  enter  here  is  an  especial  favor 
reserved  for  the  physician  and  the  mara- 
bout. Fortunately  for  me,  I  had  brought 
a  travelling  case  of  medicine,  and  the 
very  first  days  I  had  to  attend  several 
neighbors.  I  had  regular  patients,  and 
my  reputation  extended  itself  little  by  lit- 
tle. This  character  of  physician,  the  best 
passport  in  Arabian  countries,  allowed  me 
to  see  and  observe  closely  many  things 
which,  without  it,  fanaticism  would  have 
hidden  inexorably  from  Christian  eyes. 

The  population  of  Kairwan  is  of  Arabic 
and  Berber  origin,  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  the  neighboring  tribes — Ouled 
Tlaas,  Ouled  Sonassie,  Ouled  Khalifa,  etc. 
— and  of  large  families  grouped  around 
the  tomb  of  a  marabout,  their  ancestor, 
who  piously  came  from  distant  countries 
to  die  in  the  Holy  City. 

Tbe  Kairwanese  are  a  rude  and  strong 
race,  wretchedly  poor  for  the  most  part, 
without,  however,  being  unhappy,  for  their 
needs  are  restricted  and  their  desires  limit- 
ed. Here  one  sees  the  mainspring  of  their 
religion,  the  principle  of  equality  which 
breathes  in  the  Koran,  the  dogma  of  fatal- 
ism forbidding  man  pride  or  shame  in  his 
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social  position,  which  God  alone  controls, 
explains  that  impassiveness  maintained  at 
the  same  level  under  all  circumstances. 
As  one  sees  them  proudly  draped  in  their 
burnoose,  soiled  and  often  patched,  walk- 
ing slowly  and  with  dignity,  they  seem  to 
wear  the  unconscious  nobility  of  the  Ro- 
man peasant. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is 
agriculture.  Their  very  primitive  manner 
of  cultivating  indicates  the  richness  of  the 
soil.  In  autumn,  armed  with  iron-pointed 
sticks,  they  lightly  turn  up  the  earth  dried 
by  the  summer's  sun;  then  they  sow,  and 
without  further  disquieting  themselves 
about  their  fields,  they  return  to  pass  the 
rainy  season  in  town.  In  spring-time  they 
go  out  for  several  weeks  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  The  earth  being  so  good  a  foster- 
mother  to  them,  it  is  not  there  one  seeks 
the  reason  of  their  misery.  All  their  ills 
result  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  so- 
cial organization.  Ignorance  or  pride  led 
the  conquering  Mussulmans  to  despise  the 
Roman  traditions,  Avhich  they  met  at  every 
step,  and  they  attached  themselves  to  those 
primitive  legal  notions  which  one  finds 
in  the  infancy  of  all  peoples,  and  which, 
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barely  sufficient  for  the  nomads,  are  incom- 
patible with  the  establishment  of  a  durable 
power.  Since  the  seventh  century  time 
has  brought  about  many  radical  changes 
in  Eurox^e ;  in  Africa  dynasties  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  governments  have 
become  established,  and  yet  nothing  has 
changed  the  first  constitution,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  has  not  been  ameliora- 
ted. The  Koran  alone,  with  its  innumera- 
ble commentaries,  decides  upon  all ;  it  is 
the  one  code  of  the  law. 

Despite  the  liberal  spirit  of  Islamism, 
which  "in  the  kingdom  of  Allah  recog- 
nizes neither  mendicants  nor  monarchs, 
but  only  Mussulmans,"  the  territorial  or- 
ganization, the  base  of  the  social  organ- 
ization, is  strictly  feudal.     The  soil   be- 
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longs  almost  exclusively  to  two  sorts  of 
holders  :  the  religious  establishments, 
which  have  obtained  by  will  and  by  con- 
version of  other  property  nearly  a  third 
of  the  territory;  and  the  officials,  who 
have  acquired  another  third  without  un- 
doing their  purse,  by  the  sole  fact  of 
their  power.  The  remaining  third,  be- 
sides being  bad  land,  does  not  tempt  any 
one,  because  the  proprietorship  is  placed 
under  a  system  which  renders  its  posses- 
sion very  precarious  to  one  who  is  not 
powerful. 

The  only  grade  of  court  is  the  tribunal 
of  the  Cadi  ;  and  this  magistrate,  who  in 
this  part  of  the  regency  does  not  submit 
to  the  control  of  any  official  oversight. 


decides  upon  everything  at  his  pleasure, 
without  the  condemned  having  the  power 
to  appeal.  They  say  that  in  Europe  trials 
at  law  make  the  lawyers  rich  ;  here  it  is 
the  judges  who  profit  ;  and,  without  be- 
ing essentially  bad,  they  generalh^  allow^ 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  motives  of 
personal  interest  in  pronouncing  their 
judgment.  One  understands  that  with  a 
legal  system  capable  of  such  abuses,  which 
always  favors  the  rich  and  the  powerful, 
the  people  of  the  inferior  class  do  not  care 
to  become  proprietors.  They  fear,  with 
reason,  that  this  position  will  provoke  the 
jealousies  of  the  chiefs,  who  will  point 
them  out  to  the  assessors  of  taxes,  whose 
demands  have  no  fixed  basis.     But  if  they 
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nvi>  not  ])rc)priot()rs  ])ropor,  ihoy  novertlu;-  '  (li-Av:  piovisions,  on  the  contrary,  have  lit- 
Icss  <'iij»>y  in  rcilils'  (Ii;il  wliicli  docs  iiol  lie  wiiuc  in  I  lie  pl.'jrc  wlicrc^  tlicy  are  pro- 
hclon^-  to  llu'in.  Tlic  cliicrs.of  tin'  Inlx-s  (liicc<l,  :ni(l  llic  (lillicully  of  ti'ansportation 
((•aids),  lar^i'c  possessor's  of  llic  soil,  mihI  allows  hiil  a,  nwaj^Tc  profil  from  (exporta- 
tion ;  moreover,  tin;  I'ieli  exp(,*n(l  litth;  rtion- 
(ey  on  their  rural  j)ossessions.  They  S(d(H;t, 
in  tlie  district  of  vvliich  tlic^y  are  masters, 
tlie  best  j)arts  to  be  cultivatfd  ]>y  liired 
men  for  the  necessaries  for  tlic  consump- 
tion of  their  families,  and  in  their  sliops 
in  the  city  tliey  receive  the  products  of 
tlie  harvest  from  the  poor  people  wlio 
have  worked  in  the  portion  assigned  to 
their  tribe. 


collectors  of  taxes,  assign  to  I  hem  cvci'y 
yeai'  land  which  thc.\  may  cultivate. 
l*ractically,  tluu,  the  soil  does  not  f^-o  un- 
tilled,and  it  is  vi^vy  fertile;  but  what  ben- 
elit  can  <Hie  expect  poor  people  to  derive 
in  one  year  IVoni  lands  w  liicli  iivo,  thus 
l)ai'celled  on!  to  them  :'  They  do  not  dare 
to  attemi)t.  impi'ovemenls,  which,  after 
costiiiii'  them  much  labor,  would  profit 
otluM's  ;    and  simpl(>  tenants  whom   a  })ro- 
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prietor's  fancy  may  dispossess  from  one 
day  to  another,  they  confine  themselves 
to  doing  that  which  is  barely  necessary  to 
live. 

Money  is  scarce,  and  everywhere  very 


The  lack  of  roads  and  cultivation  has 
done  much  to  develop  pastoral  industry. 
Numerous  herds  Avander  in  the  unculti- 
vated plain  about  Kairwan.  This  simple 
and  primitive  employment  occupies  more 
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than  one-sixth  of  the  population,  but  the 
flocks  are  owned  by^  small  number. 

The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  devote  them- 
selves to  small  IoclI  industries  in  the  mer- 
cantile quarter,  which  is  limited  to  the 
souks    and    neiofhborino:    streets.      Their 
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small  dilapidated  shops  are  two  or  three 
feet  above-ground,  and  are  furnished  witli 
awnings  of  boai'ds,  with  matting  at  the 
sides,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  Open 
during  the  day,  they  are  closed  at  night 
by  a  large  door  as  high  and  as  broad  as 
the  shop.  One  may  see  every  workman 
prepare  his  products  for  market,  and  that 
is  a  sight  not  without  interest.  On  one 
side  the  tailors  sit  crouched,  spectacles  on 
nose,  gravely  plying  their  needles,  follow- 
ing with  a  paternal  eye  some  little  chil- 
dren with  Semitic  faces  who  gambol  in 
the  shop  when  they  are  not  occupied  in 
winding  skeins  of  cotton,  or  in  reading 
in  a  shrill  voice  from  old  greasy  card- 
boards chapters  from  the  Koran,  of  wliicli 
they  do  not  understand  a  word.  Else- 
where, the  braziers  hammer  those  curious 
brass  vases  whose  original  forms  make 
them  sought  for  as  ornaments.  Here,  oth- 
ers are  polishing  the  long  gun -barrels, 
and  incrusting  and  damascening  with  ara- 
besques the  butt  ends  of  muskets  and  blun- 
derbusses. There,  still  others  are  stitching 
with   silver   and  bright  woollen   threads 


saddles  and  game-bags  and  pieces  of  har- 
ness. Further  on,  others  are  kneading 
cakes,  while*  near  them  are  cooks  tending 
the  hot  display  of  merca  (meat  with  sauce) 
and  of  mergaz  (fried  sausages),  which  they 
sell  by  the  portion. 

All  this  is  truly  animated  and  pictur- 
esque ;  but  it  is  especially  in  the  souks  and 
bazars  that  the  scene  becomes  extremely 
characteristic  and  singular.  A  souk  is 
an  assemblage  of  shops  of  people  of  the 
samxC  profession.  The  dean  of  each  cor- 
poration thus  grouped  is  the  chief  (Amin), 
and  it  is  he  who  fixes  the  price  at  which 
the  makers  shall  sell  their  wares,  and  who 
cuts  short  the  disputes  between  buyers  and 
merchants.  If  one  of  these  last  has  tried 
to  cheat  in  the  weight  or  in  tlie  price,  the 
Amin  orders  the  bastinado  to  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  At  the  next 
offense  the  dishonest  merchant  is  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  his  goods  are  confisca- 
ted. The  principal  souks  and  the  ba- 
zars are  situated  under  arched  passages, 
and  are  those  of  the  saddlers,  the  makers 
of  Turkish  slippers,  the  manufacturers  of 
woollen  stuffs,  and  the  spice  and  herb  mon- 
gers. The  bazars  (there  are  two  of  them, 
the  Great  and  the  Little),  presided  over 
by  a  single  x^min,  form  a  sort  of  commer- 
cial sanctum  ;  the  objects  which  they  sell 
here — carpets,  silk,  clotli  and  linen  stuffs, 
burnooses,  coverlets,  jewels,  etc. — seem  to 
the  Kairwanese  the  most  precious  in  the 
world.  No  stores  in  Avhicli  these  various 
articles  are  sold  are  authorized  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  city  elsewhere  than  here, 
and  for  precaution  they  are  closed  at  night 
by  heavy  doors,  the  keys  of  which  are  in 
the  Governor's  hands. 

The  first  impression  as  one  enters  is 
vague  and  confused,  like  the  atmosphere 
in  which  one  moves.  From  the  narrow 
streets,  crudely  bright,  one  passes  under 
dark  arches,  where  objects  can  be  distin- 
guished with  difficulty  ;  where  the  side 
galleries  open,  the  light  varies  sharply  in 
intensity.  Sometimes  a  bright  ray  of  sun 
cuts  the  shadow  like  the  flash  of  a  Damas- 
cus SAvord,  and  makes  the  millions  of  im- 
palpable atoms  sparkle  in  a  golden  haze ; 
then  little  by  little  the  eye  accustoms  it- 
self to  it,  and  one  may  admire  at  leisure 
the  bits,  the  bridles,  the  veh^et  and  moroc- 
co saddles  constellated  Avith  embroideries, 
the  rare  rich  stuffs  woven  Avith  gold.  It 
is  curious  and  amusing  enough  to  look 
about  the  shop  of  an  Arab,  and  these  good 
people  allow  you  to  inspect  everything, 
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uiul  ill  order  to  dotnin  you,  lH)s])ita!)ly 
oiler  voii  colVtM'.  Tlic  r<al  cliariii  of  the 
hii/.AV  IS  in  eonleiuplatiii^-  tlie  moveiiient 
alxml  oiH'.  The  sliops,  whieii  one  may 
l)est  compare  lo  Ihc  tiiealrcs  set  up  in 
country  fairs,  are  sui-roun(h'(l  with  nar- 
row stone  i)avemenls  two  feet  hij^li,  serv- 
ing; as  a  sliow  place,  l)etween  vvliich  th(5 
roadways,  like  little  ravines,  are  packed 
away.  There,  encounterin<,^  and  min<rlin<,^ 
witli  each  otlier,  are  tlie  cavaliers,  the 
fri<;-iitened  camels,  the  caravans  of  asses, 


caid,  draped  in  liis  silken  burnoose,  ad- 
vances with  suixil)  indohnice  in  the  path 
wiiich  respect  wich-ns  before  liini.  We 
know  that  Mohammed  was  a  mercliant, 
and  that  h(^  commended  commerc^e  to  liis 
disciples;  as  one  sees  the  animaticjii  with 
vvliich  they  f^ive  themselves  to  it,  one  feels 
tliat  they  have  made  the  best  of  the  ad- 
vice. 

Innnediately  after  tlie  i)rayer  of  the 
hasarr  (at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 
the  galleries  of  the  bazars  are  the  theatre 
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PRINCIPAL   STREET   AND   ENTRANCE   TO   THE    SOUKS. 


with  their  modest  gait,  sometimes  loaded 
with  bricks,  filling  the  baskets  attached  to 
their  pack-saddles,  sometimes  with  wood, 
or  with  fresh  herbs.  Their  leaders  make 
their  way  through  the  confusion,  crying 
out  for  room  to  pass.  In  the  confused 
crowd  which  comes  and  goes,  the  nomads 
are  distinguished  by  their  energetic  faces 
and  soiled  garments.  The  caouadji  (cof- 
fee-house keeper),  with  his  little  vest  and 
coarse  linen  drawers,  his  head  covered 
with  a  bright  fringed  turban  (the  distinct- 
ive sign  of  his  profession),  glides  quickly 
about,  carrying  his  little  cups ;  while  the 


of  an  auction  sale.  It  is  then  that  the  tu- 
mult becomes  indescribable.  One's  ears 
are  deafened  by  the  various  noises,  and  it 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  one 
succeeds  in  moving  about.  Kairwanese 
and  nomads  come  to  put  up  for  sale  car- 
pets, coverlets,  burnooses,  made  by  their 
wives,  and  old  gold  and  silver  jewelry. 
They  cry  the  prices  with  a  deafening  voice, 
meanwhile,  making  the  tour  of  the  gal- 
leries, holding  above  their  head  the  ob- 
jects for  sale,  in  order  to  attract  attention. 
All  the  transactions  are  made  for  ready 
money,  and,  a  very  typical  detail,  only 
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between  men.  The  Turkish  women,  much 
freer  than  one  supposes,  frequent  assidu- 
ously the  bazars  of  Stamboul,  but  here  one 
rarely  sees  even  old  ones  concealing  them- 
selves in  dark  corners.  Carefully  veiled, 
they  have  the  sinister  aspect  of  the  masked 
penitents  of  the  Italian  fraternities. 

What  struck  me  the  most  from  the  first 
of  my  sojourn  was  the  monotony  of  cos- 
tume, which  is  nearly  the  same  for  both 
sexes.  At  Constantinople  the  ample  fe- 
redge^  by  the  variety  of  its  shades,  offers 
some  scope  for  coquetry;  the  habbara  of 
the  Egyptians,  where  the  white  veil  held 
by  a  clasp  between  the  eyes  contrasts  so 
vividly  with  the  ample  folds  of  black  silk, 
does  not  lack  a  certain  richness;  but  the 
voussoura  of  the  Kairwanese — an  ample 
black  or  white  woollen  cloak  four  or  five 
yards  long,  and  bordered  with  fringe  in 
the  absence  of  a  hem — offers  none  of  these 
compensations.  The  men  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Tlaas  wear  the  jaram,  white  or  gray, 
a  covering  like  that  of  tlie  women,  but  of 
somewhat  stronger  stuff,  draped  in  the  an- 
tique method,  the  face  uncovered,  and  the 
corner,  which  the  women  gather  in  folds 
before  them,  thrown  behind  the  shoulder. 

The  jaram  is  the  degenerate  descendant 
of  the  Roman  toga,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Roman  togas  were  clean,  and  cov- 
ered cleaner  citizens.  One  sees  some,  it  is 
true,  of  very  fine  texture,  manufactured 
in  the  Djerid  (the  country  of  golden  dates 
and  silky  sheep),  but,  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  those  who  wear  them,  these  lux- 
urious garments  are  soon  unrecognizable. 
Like  the  burnoose,  the  jaram  serves  at 
once  for  a  coverlet  and  a  cloak.  It  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  washed,  because,  they  say, 
the  grease  preserves  the  wool,  while  wash- 
ing wears  it  out. 

Under  this  outer  garment,  jaram  or 
burnoose,  the  people  of  a  certain  class  wear 
the  jebba  and  the  Arab  costume — a  little 
silk  vest  and  wide  breeches.  Poor  peo- 
ple have  only  a  jebba  and  cotton  draw- 
ers. The  peasants  have  nothing  but  the 
burnoose,  which  forms  their  entire  ward- 
robe. The  jebba  is  a  sort  of  gown  falling 
very  gracefully  below  the  knee,  open  at 
the  chest,  without  sleeves,  but  with  large 
holes  through  which  to  pass  the  arms. 
The  most  common  are  brown  with  wide 
red  bands;  the  front  is  ornamented  with 
fine  designs  stitched  with  brilliant  green 
or  yellow  silk.  The  women  of  the  tribe 
drape  themselves  in  a  cloak  of  dark  blue, 
of  which  two   ends  are  fastened  at  the 


breast  with  a  big  brass  ring,  or  with  pins 
furnished  with  rings.  This  covering — 
their  only  garment — is  brought  over  the 
head  to  protect  it  from  the  sun ;  the  arms 
and  the  legs  remain  bare,  and  are  tattooed, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  big  brass 
or  silver  bracelets.  The  rich  women  have 
under-garments  which  are  complicated 
enough,  and  not  at  all  graceful — some- 
thing like  the  costumes  of  their  husbands, 
vest,  drawers,  and  jebba,  besides  three  or 
four  chemises  of  linen  and  silk  placed 
one  over  another.  Confined  as  in  bags, 
they  have  scarcely  a  human  appearance. 
It  is  true,  the  complete  costume  is  only 
put  on  for  grand  occasions,  so  rare  in  the 
life  of  an  Arab  woman. 

The  features  of  the  Kairwanese  women 
are  pure,  but  without  character — a  sort  of 
general  regularity  uninteresting  in  itself, 
and  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  fancy. 
One  seeks  in  vain  in  their  almost  classic 
faces  something  to  reveal  the  individual, 
something  of  the  deeper  experience  of 
life  which  discloses  itself  in  the  harassed 
faces  of  Northern  races.  Their  large  eyes, 
surrounded  by  a  thick  dark  circle,  have 
the  fixed  placidity  of  expression  of  the  an- 
imal. They  put  white  cosmetics  without 
stint  on  their  breasts,  color  their  lips  with 
carmine  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with 
henna.  All  these  pungent  seasonings  well 
become  their  physiognomies,  sometimes 
proud,  sometimes  gloomy,  and  the  pictur- 
esque frame  which  surrounds  them. 

Thus  adorned,  they  like  to  remain  mo- 
tionless ;  one  would  take  them  for  Hindoo 
idols,  with  their  silk  garments  ornament- 
ed with  gold,  their  bare  legs  and  arms,  the 
color  of  amber,  encircled  by  old  and  heavy 
jewelry  of  silver. 

Poor  daughters  of  a  condemned  race, 
plunged  in  a  profound  stupor,  their  life 
passes  in  household  work  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets  and  Avoollen  stuffs.  Some- 
times they  practice  singing  while  playing 
the  tabor  and  the  darbouca,  or  move  non- 
chalantly through  some  measures  of  the 
dance.  Women  of  means,  the  happiest  of 
them,  interrupt  their  employment  by  long 
naps.  This  is  their  greatest  pleasure,  their 
greatest  luxury — to  sleep.  Their  favorite 
distraction  in  summer  is  to  mount  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  evening  to  their  ter- 
races, and  exchange  greetings  with  each 
other  and  some  brief  gossip.  They  must 
return  only  the  more  depressed  to  that 
cloister-like  solitude  wliich  characterizes 
all  Arab  dwellings,  and  where  alone  is  re- 
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voalrd   all    tlir  jraloiis   suspicion,  nil   ilu^  !  tiin«^   on    their   vved(liii«,r   day.      Marriuj.a;, 

ferocious  siirvciUaiHT.  of  Mussuliiiaii  life,      far  from  ciiiaiH-ipjitiii^^  the  women,  only 

Parents  do   not  always  wail    till    llieir     (•han«'cs  liirii- prison.     Tlie  tyranny  of  tlie 

tlaii^hters  are  niarria^reahlc  h>  sell  tlieni,  |  liushand  is  even  harsher  than  that  in  the 


THE    CAFE. 


after  a  disputed  barprain.  to  an  old  or  a 
young-  man.  Tlie  price  of  the  women  va- 
ries from  one  hundi'ed  francs  to  five  or  six 
hundred.  This  o^reat  difference  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  future  husband  pays 
accoi'ding  to  the  importance  of  his  wife's 
family,  but  the  deg-ree  of  beauty  never  en- 
ters into  consideration,  since  the  couple 
are  supposed  to  see  each  other  for  the  fii'st 


family  where  the  father  loves  his  daugh- 
ter, since  his  caprice  is  absolute  law.  The 
man  always  eats  alone,  the  woman  is  not 
admitted  to  the  honor  of  sharing  his  meal : 
she  serves,  standing  respectfully  before 
him. 

Both  the  men  and  the  women  of  Kair- 
wan  have  a  number  of  singular  prac- 
tices for  which  there  is  no  theoretical  ex- 
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planation,  though  they  are  of  common 
use.  Here  are  some  of  them :  In  eating- 
they  take  particular  care  not  to  let  an  atom 
of  food  fall,  which  is  quite  difficult,  since 
they  eat  with  their  fingers.  If  this  mis- 
fortune happens  to  them,  they  rise  imme- 
diately and  pick  up  the  fallen  moi^sel 
respectfully,  pronouncing  the  formula, 
"God  be  praised!"'  With  friends  they 
avoid  interchanging  from  hand  to  hand 
sharp  objects,  as  knives  or  scissors;  the 
instrument  must  first  be  placed  on  some 
motionless  object,  where  it  loses  its  evil 
spell.  The  nazar  (evil-eye)  is  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  and  all  Mussulmans  believe 
in  it.  To  guard  against  its  malign  influ- 
ence, the\^  use  certain  words  and  gestures. 
Generally  they  menace  the  person  possess- 
ing the  evil-eye,  extending  the  five  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand  and  saying,  "  Jam- 
safi  aird"'  ("the  fire  in  the  eye").  The 
Neapolitans,  on  a  similar  occasion,  do  not 
say  anything,  but  they  make  horns  with 
the  index  and  little  fingers  of  the  left 
hand. 

Women,  children,  and  domestic  animals 
are  loaded  with  amulets  designed  to  pro- 
tect them  from  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  and 
diseases.  These  are  pieces  of  sewed  linen, 
like  the  scapularies  of  Roman  Catholics, 
except  that  their  form  is  triangular,  con- 
taining a  paper  on  which  is  written  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Koran.  They  protect  the 
houses  and  drive  away  the  envious  by 
coarse  paintings  of  red  hands  applied 
above  the  doors,  on  the  columns,  etc., 
and  often  also  by  amulets  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  which  I  can  not  resist  the  plea- 
sure of  describing.  These  are  some  cloves 
of  garlic,  an  old  Turkish  slipper,  various 
herbs,  and  some  bones  carefully  wrapped 
together  and  tied.  They  put  them  in  the 
corner  of  a  house,  and  all  within  it  is 
sheltered  from  harm.  I  think  that  this 
last  superstition  comes  from  Congo,  for  it 
is  very  much  practiced  by  the  negroes  of 
the  French  colonies  of  the  Antilles,  origi- 
nally from  that  country,  where,  far  from 
protecting  the  house  and  its  inhabitants,  it 
casts  an  evil  spell  upon  them.  Such  stu- 
pid and  barbarous  practices  constitute  the 
real  religion  of  the  women,  who  in  Ara- 
bian countries  are  excluded  from  the 
mosques,  and  do  not  receive  any  kind  of  re- 
ligious instruction ;  in  retaliation  they  see 
frequently  the  wandering  dervishes,  who 
are  the  great  colporteui*s  of  superstition. 

These  wandering  dervishes  are  not  at- 
tached to  a  society,  but  become  sometimes 


the  founders  of  sects,  like  Si  Abd-el-Ka- 
der  Kadria  and  Sidi  Ahmid-el-Tidjani, 
who  here  founded  sects  which  are  to-day 
very  prosperous.  These  are  not  schol- 
ars, although  nearly  all  have  passed  some 
months  in  a  medressa  (religious  college) ; 
they  have  studied  little  outside  of  some 
passages  from  the  Koran,  which  they  know 
by  heart,  and  which  they  adapt  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways.  However,  they  are  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  deference ;  every 
one  speaks  with  them  on  a  familiar  foot- 
ing, and  bestows  alms  upon  them.  It  is 
because  these  religious  Bohemians  possess 
an  especial  industry  :  they  are  miracle- 
workers. 

Their  performances,  though  of  a  very 
simple  kind,  deserve  mention.  The  holy 
personage,  dressed  in  rags,  his  head  cov- 
ered with  an  immense  straw  hat  fur- 
nished with  bells,  runs  through  the  streets 
like  a  crazy  man,  agitating  his  arms,  bran- 
dishing an  enormous  iron  cane  with  a  ball 
on  the  end,  pronouncing  mysterious  un- 
connected words.  Sometimes  he  stops 
short  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  in  order 
to  give  himself  up  to  some  curious  devo- 
tional exercise,  which  he  invents,  then 
takes  a  stand  before  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  a  musician,  who  accompanies 
him,  plays  on  a  reed  flute  or  pounds  re- 
lentlessly on  a  tabor.  The  door  opens 
almost  immediately,  the  worthy  man  en- 
ters, and  distributes  at  his  ease  his  amu- 
lets, his  counsels,  his  benediction,  in  ex- 
change for  gifts  in  money  or  oi  like  na- 
ture. As  one  sees,  the  process  is  simple, 
and  the  wandering  dervishes  multiply. 
Caring  little  for  decorum,  they  indulge  a 
rude  competition,  insult  each  other  occa- 
sionally, and  say  plain  truths  to  one  an- 
other before  the  public  without  its  robust 
faith  being  shaken.  When  they  are  rich 
and  famous,  they  change  their  titles  and 
become  marabouts,  that  is  to  say,  saints, 
recognized  by  the  mosques.  When  they 
die  they  have  a  tomb  surmounted  by  a 
dome  erected  to  them,  and  their  sacred 
remains  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing miracles. 

The  marabouts  form  the  first  of  a  fam- 
ily branch ;  holiness  is  hereditary  in  their 
families,  as  also  the  privileges  which  re- 
sult from  it.  They  are  exempt  from  all 
contributions;  they  become  the  auxiliaries 
of  power,  and  profit  by  it.  I  knew  inti- 
mately one  of  these  grand  personages,  an 
old  man  of  eighty  years,  who  had  a  wife 
and    house    at   Kairwan    and    at   Tunis. 
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Tlie  Bey  ordered  }iiin  to  oonie  every  year 

to  his  palace  at  Hanlo,  and  loaded  liiiii 
willi  presents.  1  suppose  lie  thus  sou^^ht 
to  attach  to  iiiiiiseir  a  inarahout   whose  iii- 


Ainong'  the  curious  spectacles  of  which 
Kairwan  otfei's  a  choice;,  none  are  more 
lil«dy  to  atti-act  th(;  stranger  than  tlie  ex- 
ercises of  the  i-c'^-ular  dervishes.     Indeed, 


■WANDERING    DERVISHES    AT    THE    DOOR    OF    A    HOUSE. 


fiuence  was  great  over  all  classes  of  socie- 
tv  at  Kairwan.     The  latter's  house  was  an 


they  have,  for  each  class  of  travellers,  an 
interest  equally  engrossing.     To  fervent 


arsenal  of  curious  objects — furniture,  gar-    souls  of  their  own  faith  they  give  an  op- 
ments,  head-dresses,  and  gifts  of  faith.  |  portunity  of  glorifying  their  worship  in 
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•comparison  with  the  strange  rites  of  the 
Mussulman,  sectaries.  Those  who  seek 
nothing-  more  than  keen  sensations,  find 
amusement  in  the  singularity  of  their 
practices ;  the  mysterious  prepossession  of 
their  senses  raises  to  the  minds  of  tliinkers 
the  most  interesting  problems  of  philoso- 
phy, history,  or  of  religion.  Two  orders 
of  dervishes  iioui'ish  in  Africa,  the  Aissa- 
ouia  and  the  Sulemi.  One  may  say,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  they  divide  among  them- 
selves all  the  illiterate  people,  which  is  an 
immense  part  of  the  population. 

The  Aissaouia   are   established   in   the 
^suburb,  at  the  gates   of  the  city,  in  the 


zaouia  of  Sidi  Ben 
Aissa,  the  monastery 
of  this  strange  sect, 
which  is  at  once  their 
sanctuary  and  the 
scene  of  their  exer- 
cises. It  is  a  large, 
square  room  with 
domed  ceiling,  having 
two  small  side  aisles; 
the  walls  are  covered 
with  poniards,  long 
sharp-pointed  knives, 
sabres,  and  little 
chains  furnished  with 
balls  or  nails.  Here 
and  there  are  barbaric 
instruments  of  music, 
tambours,  and  dar- 
boucas.  In  the  middle 
hangs  an  old  Venetian 
lustre,  and  scattered 
all  about,  without  or- 
der, little  lamps,  os- 
triches' eggs,  and 
small  balls  of  plaster 
brought  from  Mecca. 

The  Sulemi,  estab- 
lished near  the  Ais- 
saouia, in  the  zaouia 
of  Sidi  Abd-el-Selem, 
inflict  upon  them- 
selves the  torture  of 
fire.  Clothed  in  long 
smocks,  and  armed 
with  enormous  resin- 
ous torches,  they  burn 
their  breast,  head,  and 
arms  while  executing 
a  curious  waltz,  like 
that  of  the  reeling  der- 
vishes of  Stamboul. 

I  once  witnessed  in 
their  zaouia  a  hideous 
spectacle.  A  French  officer  present  that 
evening  had  ordered  a  sheep,  which  he 
offered  by  way  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
Sulemi  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises that  night.  These  ignoble  Arabs 
precipitated  themselves  upon  the  beast, 
tore  it  apart,  and  ate  it.  Even  the  skin 
and  the  bones  were  devoured.  I  could 
not  escape  the  horrible  scene  by  flight, 
and  could  only  turn  my  eyes  away  in 
disgust. 

The  zaouia  of  Sidi  Abd-el-Kader  Kadria 
shelters  the  rich  associations  of  the  liter- 
ati and  the  notables  of  Kairwan.  It  is  a 
large  house,  the  great  simplicity  of  which 
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accoids  well  Willi  llir  niodrst  riioM  of  tlif>  ]  is  Imt.  a  i\uo.  iiuisk,  and  <)ft(3ii  hides  a  iie^a- 
K;i(lni.  who.  t';ir  rmm  tori  ii  ri  n^-,  coiirmc  livr.  indolent  cliai-actcr  ajid  IIh'  .'ibsoiice 
tli('iMsrlv<-s  to  pi-aycr  :md  to  paitakiii^r  in  of  all  moral  virlnrs.  1  liav«i  air<;ady  said 
<'()iimioii  of  l'iMi;ral  lovii  IVasts.  |  tlial  1h'  was  of  tli<'  family  of  tlio  famous 


YOUNG    GIRL    OF    THE    PEOPLE    AND    OIL    MERCHANT, 


Si  Moliammed-el-Mourabet,  the  Farik 
(Governor)  of  the  city  and  of  all  southern 
Tunis,  is  a  member.  He  is  a  fat  old  man, 
with  that  external  Oriental  dignity  which 


and  valiant  Spanish  khalifs  Almoravides, 
but  he  is  a  degenerate  descendant,  w^ho 
has  but  the  name  of  his  race,  without 
their  intelligence   and  valiant   qualities. 
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General  receiver  of  the  taxes  of  half  the 
regency,  his  under-hand  dealings  have  ac- 
quired for  him  a  large  fortune,  which  he 
devotes  to  the  n^aintenance  of  liis  wives 
and  the  luxury  of  his  house.  His  power 
is  immense,  and  without  restriction.  He 
concentrates  in  his  hands  the  finances, 
justice,  and  the  police,  chooses  the  office- 
holders in  all  departments,  and  dismisses 
them  at  his  pleasure.  His  despotism  is 
more  merciless  than  that  of  the  caids  of 
the  tribes,  because  a  regular  troop,  placed 
at  his  disposition,  is  always  ready  to 
march  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  de- 
crees, while  the  caids  are  obliged  to  man- 
age their  subordinates  to  be  sure  of  them 
in  the  perilous  hour  of  the  razzias  and  the 
harvests. 

His  two  brothers  occupy  eminent  posi- 
tions ;  one  is  commandant  of  the  city,  the 
other  a  military  colonel.  His  son,  who 
is  called  to  succeed  him,  sometimes  came 
to  see  me.  He  asked  me  the  most  absurd 
•questions,  showing  an  extreme  ignorance 
of  everything.  I  could  never  succeed  in 
making  him  understand  that  America  is 
separated  from  Europe  by  a  great  sea  be- 
sides the  Mediterranean.  Maps,  reiter- 
ated explanations,  all  were  useless.  The 
end  of  the  world  remained  for  him,  Stam- 
boul  on  one  side,  the  Soudan  on  the  oth- 
er. When  I  spoke  of  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth,  he  gazed  at  me  with  an  amused 
smile. 

Although  no  priesthood,  properly  speak- 
ing, exists  among  the  Mussulmans,  that 
does  not  prevent  their  having  a  numer- 
ous juridical  clergy,  composed  of  literati, 
of  whom  the  first  dignitary  is  here  the 
Cadi.  This  very  important  personage, 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  influential, 
they  say,  except  the  Governor  (of  whom 
he  takes  precedence  on  certain  solemn  oc- 
casions), is  a  broken-down  old  man,  very 
grave,  with  malicious  little  eyes  twinkling 
with  cunning.  He  discharges  the  func- 
tions of  supreme  judge ;  the  muftis  (ordi- 
nary judges)  are  his  councillors  and  his 
creatures ;  tlie  koodjas  (notaries)  are  placed 
in  entire  dependence  upon  him.  The 
whole  forms  the  juridical  clergy,  a  for- 
midable and  well-regulated  power,  which 
formerly  believed  itself  superior  to  the 
soldiers  and  administrative  functionaries, 
but  which  to-day  makes  common  cause 
with  them.  "  Wolves  will  not  eat  each 
other,"  says  a  French  proverb. 

Kairwan  counts  sixty -three  mosques 
and  more  than  one  hundred  sanctuaries 


(tombs  or  zaouias),  common  buildings 
which  would  make  a  dreadful  appearance 
in  our  cold  latitudes,  but  which,  despite 
the  neglect  and  abandon  in  which  they  lie, 
have  a  certain  artistic  stamp  given  them 
by  Dame  Nature.  The  rough-cast  of  the 
Avails  is  peeling  off,  the  rains  of  winter 
have  glazed  the  base  with  a  greenish  tinge, 
and  pellicles  are  incrusted  on  the  disjoint- 
ed bricks;  some  silent  passers-by,  draped 
like  Bible  personages,  stop  to  pray,  the 
head  erect,  the  hands  extended.  Such  a 
scene  is  frequent;  and  the  African  sun- 
incomparable  magician !  —  which,  under 
this  deep  azure  sky,  outlines  objects  with 
such  clearness,  makes  of  all  this  misery 
and  these  rags  a  splendid  picture. 

The  most  ancient  mosque,  after  the 
Djemma-el-Kebir,  is  that  of  the  three  doors 
— Djemma  Bon  Teletha  Biban.  Its  old 
facade  is  adorned  with  old-Arabic  inscrip- 
tions and  archaic  ornaments,  interesting 
alike  from  an  artistic  and  archaeological 
point  of  view.  Its  doorways  have  antique 
columns,  of  which  two  of  Byzantine  origin 
testify  to  Mussulman  iconoclastic  zeal. 
The  fantastic  birds  which  form  the  corners 
and  capitals,  and  the  rams'  heads  in  the 
middle,  have  been  disfigured  by  hammers. 
Apropos  of  this,  all  the  debris,  columns, 
capitals,  sculptured  cornices  and  carved 
stones,  so  abundant  in  Kairwan  that  one 
can  scarcely  take  a  step  without  seeing 
some,  come  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  villas 
in  the  suburbs.  It  was  at  first  Sabra 
(twelve  miles  to  the  north),  the  ancient 
Colonia  Sabrata,  fortified  by  Justinian, 
from  whence  were  taken  the  most  of  the 
materials  of  the  Grand  Mosque ;  then  the 
Vecus  Augusti  (ten  miles  east),  situated 
near  the  marabout  of  Sidi-el-Nane. 

These  large  cities,  of  which  there  re- 
main but  vestiges  and  the  site,  some  roads 
still  discernible,  ruins  of  fortifications  ele- 
vated on  almost  all  the  hillocks  of  the 
plain,  numerous  wells  and  cisterns  scat- 
tered in  the  desert,  i^rove  the  force  and 
grandeur  of  Roman  colonization.  I  mea- 
sured one  of  the  cisterns  to  the  right  of 
the  Si-Nasseur-Allah  road,  five  miles  from 
Kairwan,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
which,  measured  by  paces,  is  over  150  yards 
wide  and  250  long,  with  a  conduit-house 
and  four  stronghol  ds  bu  il  t  at  the  sides.  As 
stone  is  wanting  in  the  plains,  the  mate- 
rial for  all  these  works  must  have  been 
brought  from  quarries  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  sides  of  Djebel-Strozza, 
forty  miles  to  the  west.     What  an  enor- 
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CORNER  OF  COURT  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  SIDI-EL-SAHEB. 


mous  amount  of  energy  all  that  repre- 
sents ! 

The  most  important  and  the  most  ven- 
-erated  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Kairwan,  that 
which  incloses  the  relics  of  Mohammed,  on 
which  account  the  city  is  holy,  is  the  mar- 
about of  "Sidi  Saheb  Ennabi  ou  Sajebi," 
'/'the  holy  companion  and  friend  of  the 
Prophet."  Formerly,  when  Kairwan  was 
in  the  days  of  its  splendor,  tliis  important 
•edifice  was  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  so 
large  at  that  time  that  parents,  to  prevent 
their  children  being  lost,  put  placards 
on  their  necks  to  indicate  their  neighbor- 
hood. To-day  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  city.     A  mass  of  recent  struc- 


tures (1132  A.H.),  as  different  inscriptions 
testify,  incloses  the  tomb,  a  mosque,  and  a 
medressa  (college) .  The  ensemble  is  rath- 
er inconsistent,  and  has  neither  style  nor 
character.  A  vestibule,  a  small  square 
room,  capped  with  a  dome  constellated 
with  arabesque  in  fretwork,  and  a  beau- 
tiful cloister,  well  designed,  and  of  fine 
proportions,  lead  to  the  tomb.  Their  walls 
are  covered  with  old  Persian  faiences  of 
very  original  design  and  marvellous  col- 
ors, surmounted  by  panels  of  very  varied 
fretwork,  comparable  to  those  of  the  Al- 
hambra.  Unfortunately  all  this,  badly 
kept  up,  is  falling  to  ruins ;  the  old  bits  of 
faience  which  fall  are  replaced  by  Italian 
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tiles  discordant  in  color — horrible  speci- 
mens of  modern  industrial  art. 

The  ceiling's  of  wood  are  painted  in  close 
design  in  a  magnificent  scale  of  color,  rich 
and  sombre,  which  sets  off  the  white  ara- 
besques, the  gay  color  of  the  faience,  the 
fine  tints  of  the  marble  columns. 

The  tomb  is  in  a  small  room  with  an 
elevated  dome.  The  sarcophagus  of  wood, 
covered  with  green  velvet  embroidered 
with  silver  thread,  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wire  lattice,  to  which  are  attached 
stones  from  Mecca  and  ostrich  eg-gs  (ex 
voto  of  the  faithful).  Some  twenty  mag- 
nificent standards  of  precious  stuffs  over- 
shadow it,  and  an  old  Venetian  lustre  or- 
namented with  iron  lances  hangs  from  the 
centre  of  the  dome.  The  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  rich  carpets,  and  the  walls  are 
adorned  to  a  height  of  thirteen  feet  Avith 
Persian  faiences  above  arabesques  painted 
in  black  on  a  white  ground.  This  very 
harmonious  ensemble  has  a  fine  heroic 
stamp. 

There  reposes  the  old  warrior  who,  wor- 
shipping" Mohammed,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  his  faithful  companion,  and  to 
see  his  creed  triumph  in  the  world  ;  he 
had  also  the  supreme  consolation  of  car- 
rying into  his  tomb  a  token  of  the  friend- 
ship which  his  master  had  consecrated  to 
him.  Here  I  will  let  the  legend  speak: 
"Sidi  Saheb  followed  the  Prophet  in  all 
his  expeditions,  and  lived  under  his  tent. 
One  day  when  they  shaved  him  Moham- 
med gave  him  three  hairs  from  his  beard 
—inestimable  relic,  which  the  believer  re- 
ligiously preserved  all  his  life.  He  came 
finally  with  Ogbah  to  Kairwan,  where  he 
died.  Then,  following  his  instructions, 
they  placed  one  of  these  hairs  on  his 
tongue,  the  other  two  on  his  eyes."  This 
beard  is  the  cause  of  the  confusion  which 
has  given  foundation  to  the  belief  prev- 
alent in  Europe  that  the  barber  of  the 
Prophet  reposes  at  Kairwan. 

The  medressa  at  Sidi  Saheb  is  a  vast 
court-yard  surrounded  by  little  cells,  where 
lodge  students,  who  are  poor  devils  from 
distant  tribes — old  enthusiasts,  or  young 
men  of  the  people  who  seek  to  acquire  by 
learning  a  better  material  position.  The 
sons  of  the  cultured  and  important  per- 
sonages are  educated  at  Tunis.  The  pro- 
gramme of  studies  is  by  far  too  primitive 
and  restricted :  it  embraces  only  the  Koran 
and  the  Arabic  language.  This  shows 
that  this  very  religion,  the  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Moors,  is  also  the  cause  of 


their  ruin,  for,  from  the  first,  exalting  by 
fanaticism  their  warlike  virtues,  it  made 
them  superior  to  their  still  barbarous  ad- 
versaries, while  to-day,  shutting  them 
within  insurmountable  barriers  to  prog- 
ress, it  leaves  them  stationary,  inferior, 
and  strangers  to  civilized  peoples.  From 
this  material  inferiority  results  the  senti- 
ment, keen  and  persistent  with  them,  of 
a  blind  and  profound  hatred  for  the  infi- 
del, the  Roumi.  They  end  by  accepting 
it  all  as  a  demonstrated  and  incontestable 
truth.  By  a  wise  and  interested  calcula- 
tion, parents  keep  these  hostile  sentiments 
concealed ;  but  the  children  betray  them, 
and  do  not  spare  the  foreigner,  insulting 
him  in  a  thousand  ways.  That  happened 
to  me  frequently  in  the  first  days  of  my  so- 
journ, but  after  some  merited  corrections 
the  little  rogues  behaved  themselves  dis- 
creetly. 

Ophthalmos  (the  eye),  employed  in  met- 
aphor, signified  with  the  Greeks  the  cen- 
tral and  imi)ortant  i3lace  of  a  country  or 
city,  where  life  and  movement  centre,  and 
where  characteristic  manners  come  more 
distinctly  to  notice.  Every  large  city  has 
its  eye :  at  Venice  it  is  the  Square  of  Saint 
Mark ;  at  Naples  it  is  the  Toledo ;  in  Paris 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens ;  at  Kairwan  it 
is  the  Market  of  Tunis.  Here  one  gets, 
better  than  anywhere  else,  many  of  the 
customs  of  local  life  and  details  as  to  the 
productions  of  the  country,  character,  the 
play  of  interest,  and  a  number  of  typical 
and  interesting  things  which  would  be 
difficult  to  recount,  but  which  enable  one 
to  form  his  judgment. 

This  market  is  held  outside  of  the  Tunis 
Gate  in  a  large  irregular  square,  surround- 
ed by  fondouks  and  shops.  It  is  always 
crowded.  Here  they  sell  at  auction  horses 
(which  they  cause  to  prance  about  in  the 
crowd  at  the  risk  of  crushing  the  people), 
camels,  cattle,  and  conveyances;  in  the 
corners  are  held  the  Souk  -  el  -  Kaniel, 
"  louse -market,"  where  are  sold  old 
clothes,  shoes,  etc. ;  the  Souk-el-Kallelgia, 
for  jars  and  earthen  bricks;  the  Souk  el 
Cotran,  for  pitch,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
sale  for  the  healing  of  animals ;  the  Souk- 
el-Edina,  for  camels,  goat-skins,  etc.  Oft- 
entimes, seated  in  the  shade  of  a  baraque, 
I  have  remained  for  hours  contemplating 
these  animated  scenes,  this  perpetual  stir 
of  men  and  animals.  The  square  has  for 
frame  a  beautiful  sky,  proud  mountains, 
distant  views  of  the  desert  covered  with 
its  mantle  of  pale  yellow.     Scattered  here 
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jiiid  llioro  jir(^])Osis  snpporlinj^  roofiiinfs  of 
ina(liii<^-,  tents  sli<'ll('i'iii<z-  iioiiLidic  nici- 
clianls,  wliosc  \viv<'S,  veritable  heasts  of" 
hiii'deiL  allcnd  pnMicIv  to  tlicir  lioiiseliold 
cafes,  their  iii(lesci'il)al)le  ra.^^'s  di'vin*,^  ev- 
er\\vliere  in  llie  sun.  I>id.  tlie  scene 
cliani^-ed  when  I  .n-ose  to  nrm;^-le  amon^' 
t  he  ^•i'oii|)s  :  1  he  naked  chihh'en  who  rolled 
IhenjseJNcs  in  the  dn?^t  Ih'd  at  my  a])proach 
with  IVi^^-litrnl  slirieks;  th(^  inot.lK^i'S  took 
refni^-e  under  tlieir  sci'cens,  liidin<<-  their 
laces  in  t  heir  liands  ;  tlKMueii  ^i'lared  upon 
me  with  wild  and  Inxstih^  looks;  and  all 
the  doL^s  who  ^^-iiarded  tlie  cattle  accom])a- 
nied  \\w  with  a  furious  harking'. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  day  of  Kairwanese 
life:  It  is  niornino-,  the  voice  of  the  mu- 
ezzins announces  that  the  sun  is  about  to 
I'ise.  ])()uro-oois  Kaimvan  still  slee])S  pro- 
foundl}',  hut  the  poor  devils  who  sleep  on 
the  ground  in  some  tumble-down  hovel 
have  already  quitted  their  beds  and  shaken 
their  rags.  The  caouadjis  (coffee-house 
keepers)  are  washing  their  shops,  beating 
the  mats  wdiich  cover  the  benclies,  polish- 
ing their  cups,  and  putting  to  rights  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  call  of  custom. 
The  milch  coavs  and  the  goats  leave  the 
houses  to  wander  all  day  in  the  open  coun- 
try in  search  of  meagre  nourishment; 
camels  pass  laden  with  fresh  herbs,  and 
leave  behind  them  the  pleasant  odor  of 
vegetation,  which  contrasts  with  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  oil  transported  in  dirty  skins 
or  in  large  amphora.  Asses  laden  with 
coal  and  wood  stop  a  moment  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses  to  deliver  their  merchandise, 
and  then  plod  on  their  peaceful  way.  But 
here  are  two  whose  loads"  (3atch  on  each 
other  and  fall.  One  of  the  guides  has 
heard  too  late  his  fellow's  cry  of  warning. 
A  Homeric  dispute  ensues,  in  which  the 
two  heroes  pour  forth  their  vocabulary 
of  invective,  which  is  inexhaustible.  All 
this  w^ith  furious  gestures  which  make 
one  think  that  they  are  going  to  fight,  but 
they  take  good  care  not.  A  point  to  no- 
tice is  that  the  vociferations  are  louder  in 
proportion  as  they  move  off  and  find 
themselves  out  of  reach.  Nothing  is  more 
amusing.  During  this  time,  one  by  one 
the  shops  have  opened,  some  artisans  have 
set  themselves  to  work,  the  streets  become 
peopled.  The  hour  of  business  has  struck. 
All  becomes  animated.  A  pungent  ex- 
halation arises  from  the  kitchens  of  the 
meurgagia,  who  hasten  to  compound  those 
inexpensive  dishes  to  which  southern  idle- 
ness so  easily  accommodates  itself;   the 


caouadjis  run  anxiously  at  the  call  of  busi- 
ness men;  th(!  dai-k  dens  of  the  black- 
smitiis  are  ilhnnined  with  r(;d  reflections, 
ihiyer  and  s(dl(}r  con(;iliate  each  other, 
seeic  to  convince;  on(;  another,  or  dispute 
shai'ply. 

Towai'd  (dev(;n  o'cdock  in  sunnnf^r  all 
this  animation  disappears.  It  is  the  hour 
of  the  siesta.  The  traveller  wanderings 
through  the  solitary  souks  at  this  moment 
would  fancy  himself  in  a  necropolis. 

Business  recommences  at  three  o'clock, 
continuing  until  sunset.  In  summer  the 
evenings  are  passed  before  the  cafes  in 
open  air.  In  winter  the  streets  are  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  rains ;  there  is 
not  even  a  cat  out-of-doors. 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

High  in  the  dark  Franconia  Notcli, 
Between  the  sunset  and  the  lake, 
Alone  on  his  eternal  watch, 
From  under  brows  tliat  ache 
Witli  corrugated  centuries,  behold 
The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  passing  old  I 

A  Memnon  to  the  sunbeams  mute, 

In  vain  the  blush  of  morning  burns, 
Or  ripe  eve  mocks  the  Hesperian  fruit, 
To  left  nor  right  he  turns ; 
The  lake  which  glasses  him,  in  its  romance 
Of  mural  rounding,  never  wins  a  glance. 

And  more  than  Memnon's  years  are  in 

The  weakness  of  that  senile  mouth, 
But  strength  is  in  the  massive  chin. 
Firm-set.     And,  facing  south, 
He  looks  with  level  eyes,  and  looks  afar, 
As  over  him  in  heaven  the  polar  star. 

The  heavens  are  old,  and  so  is  he ; 

And  when  in  torrents  through  the  gorge 
The  mist  is  pouring  like  a  sea. 
When  equinoxes  scourge, 
Or  Avhips  of  winter,  when  the  lightnings  strike, 
Grand  his  appeal  as  Lear's  is — like  to  like. 

And  now,  all  thunder-scarred  and  Avorn 

With  tempest,  how  sublime  a  thing 
I  see  him,  lonely  and  forlorn, 
Yet  "every  inch  a  king." 
Nay,  Avherefore  with  an  alien  atmosphere 
Invest  this  monumental  mountain  ?     Here 

The  Red  Man's  Manitou  he  stood; 

Here  like  an  ancient  brave  he  stands. 
All  pathos,  patience,  fortitude, 
The  dispossessed  of  lands. 
The  sunset  clouds,  the  autumnal  foliage, 
Against  the  solitude  of  his  great  age 

Like  billows  break.     From  crag  and  cliff,. 

For  all  the  aerial  gold  he  wears, 
And  glory  of  the  maple  leaf. 
On  and  away  he  stares. 
Right  on  into  the  dumb  eternity, 
And  lets  unchallenged  time  and  tide  go  by. 
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rpjlK  lirst  Kmporor  of  tlio  New  (ierina- 
X  ny  is  Olio  of  tljosc  liistorical  person- 
ii^cs  who,  without  possessinfr  romafkiil>l(3 
tahMits,  lire  nev(M'theloss  calhul  ujh)!!  to 
act  important  i)arts,  and  upon  whom  their 
l)(M)ph^s,  after  the  lapse  of  eentui-ies,  look 
haek  as  political  benefactors.  He  does 
jiot  possess  the  gifts  of  his  deceased  bro- 
tiier,  is  not,  like  him,  keen  and  witty,  a 
scholar  and  a  connoisseur  of  art,  but  he 
has  other  qualities,  and  the  very  ones 
which  Germany,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
nal weakness,  and  its  position  between 
two  powerful  and  ambitious  military 
states,  most  needed,  if  it  was  to  escape 
the  fate  of  Poland.  With  his  clear  un- 
derstanding}: and  iirm  will,  his  determina- 
tion, his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  his  consci- 
entiousness, his  consistency  in  pursuing 
the  objects  set  before  his  eyes,  he  is  ex- 
actly the  prince  whom  our  country  had 
to  find  in  order  to  make  Germany  strong 
through  unity,  and  to  raise  her  to  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Freedom  at  home  was  not  our  first 
need,  but  freedom  from  foreign  influence 
and  restraint;  the  other,  so  far  as  useful 
and  possible  to  a  state  like  Germany,  was 
sure  then  to  follow  and  gradually  devel- 
op itself.  It  is  folly  to  cherish  any  fears 
in  this  regard. 

The  Emperor  William  is,  above  all 
things,  a  soldier;  he  is  the  type  of  the 
Prussian  officer.  His  spirit  quickens  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  and  from  them  is 
transmitted  to  the  lower  ranks  and  the 
private  soldiers.  He  is  not  a  great  gen- 
eral like  his  strategist  Moltke;  but  he  cre- 
ated the  army  which  triumphed  at  Sado- 
wa  and  Sedan;  his  correct  judgment  se- 
lected and  supported  the  men  ^vho  knew 
how  to  manage  the  powerful  machine  so 
that  it  would  work  fruitfully  in  all  its 
parts,  and  it  remains  to  the  present  day 
the  object  of  his  most  conscientious  study 
and  attention.  He  has  indeed  conquered ; 
but  he  is  without  greed  or  lust  of  con- 
quest. He  has  only  won  what  Germany 
had  to  w^in  for  her  own  security  against 
envious  and  ill-disposed  neighbors:  good 
frontiers;  a  disposition  of  the  ports  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  whole  in  the  inte- 
rior; and  the  extension  of  the  Prussian 
military  system  over  the  whole  people — 
a  measure  which  was  required  as  much 
by  a  sense  of  equity  as  by  political  pru- 
dence. When  this  was  accomplished,  the 
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man  of  war  with  tlie  imperial  crown 
transformed  liimself  into  the  most  pacilic 
monarch  which  the  world  has  seen  in  this 
centui'y. 

Th(^  time  and  th(u;ircumstances  in  which 
the  Em])oror  William  received  his  first 
impressions  of  life  and  his  first  impulses 
were  of  great  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  characfer.  His  youth  fell  in 
the  years,  beginning  -with  the  unlucky 
day  of  Jena,  of  Prussia's  and  Germany's 
deepest  humiliation.  This  period,  with 
its  trials  and  its  shame,  was  calculated  to 
impress  itself  indelibly  on  the  memory, 
and  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  young 
prince  toward  the  one  end  of  bringing 
about  a  rise  after  the  fall,  and  making  the 
return  of  such  misfortunes  impossible. 
To  this  view  of  his  duty  he  was  materially 
aided  by  his  mother.  Queen  Louise,  the 
royal  martyr,  who  died  at  the  time  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  for  whose  cruel  treat- 
ment by  Napoleon  he  obtained  in  1870 
an  ample  retribution.  When,  in  the  third 
week  of  October,  1806,  in  the  flight  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  the  Queen  overtook  at 
Schwedt  her  sons,  who  had  been  sent  on 
in  advance  with  their  tutor,  she  addressed 
to  them  the  following  exhortation: 

' '  I  see  in  a  single  day  an  edifice  de- 
stroyed on  which  great  men  have  labored 
for  two  centuries.  There  is  no  longer  a 
Prussian  state,  a  Prussian  army;  no  long- 
er any  national  glory.  Oh,  my  sons,  you 
are  of  an  age  when  your  minds  can  appre- 
ciate and  feel  the  great  events  which  have 
overtaken  us.  In  the  future,  when  your 
mother  no  longer  lives,  call  this  unhappy 
hour  up  in  your  memories.  Shed  tears 
over  your  mother's  memory,  as  I  now 
Aveep  over  the  prostration  of  my  country. 
But  do  not  be  satisfied  with  tears.  Act; 
develop  your  powders.  Perhaps  Prussia's 
protecting  spirit  may  descend  upon  you ; 
then  deliver  your  nation  from  the  shame, 
the  disgrace,  the  debasement,  under  which 
it  now  sutfers.  Strive  to  reconquer  from 
France  the  glory,  just  now  obscured,  of 
your  fathers,  as  your  ancestor,  the  Great 
Elector,  avenged  upon  the  Swedes  at  Fehr- 
bellin  the  outrages  committed  against  his 
father.  Let  yourselves  not  be  carried 
away,  my  princes,  by  the  degeneration  of 
this  age.  Be  men,  and  strive  for  the  name 
of  soldiers  and  heroes.  If  you  wanted 
this  ambition,  you  would  be  unworthy  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Frederic.     But  if 
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with  all  your  efforts  you  fail  to  raise  up 
the  fallen  state,  then  seek  death,  as  Louis 
Ferdinand  sought  "if." 

The  protecting  spirit  of  Prussia  did  in 
fact  descend  upon  the  Prince  William. 
The  Queen's  words  fell  like  good  seed 
upon  rich  soil.  His  growth  and  maturity 
were  completed  hy  the  military  education 
which,  like  all  Prussian  princes,  he  en- 
joj-ed.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1807,  being 
then  not  yet  ten  years*old,  he  was  appoint- 
ed an  officer  by  his  father.  On  the  20th 
of  January,  1813,  a  few  weeks  after  York's 
convention,  which  began  the  release  of 
Germany  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner, 
he  replied  to  the  bishop  who  at  his  con- 
firmation asked  him  what  effect  at  that 
gloomy  time  the  belief  on  an  all- wise  and 
all-good  Providence  had  upon  him : 

"This  belief  will  elevate  and  strengthen 
me.  I  believe*  firmly  and  steadfastly  on 
Him  who  says  to  the  presumptuous,  '.thus 
far  and  no  farther ;  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.'  The  dawn  of  a  better 
day  breaks.  I  hope  with  joyful  confi- 
dence that  the  almighty  and  gracious  God 
will  be  with  my  royal  father,  his  house, 
and  his  faithful  people." 

This  faith  accompanied  the  Prince  as, 
by  his  father's  side,  he  took  part  in  the 
two  campaigns  of  the  war  of  liberation. 
Near  Mannheim  he  was  present  for  the 
first  time  at  a  fight  with  the  French ;  in 
the  battle  of  Bar-sur-Aube  he  won  by  his 
gallant  conduct  his  first  military  decora- 
tion, the  Russian  Order  of  St.  George; 
and  at  La  Fere  Champenoise  he  carried, 
through  the  heaviest  artillery  fire,  the 
order  to  press  forward  and  fire  with  car- 
tridge. 

Returned  from  the  war,  the  Prince  re- 
sumed his  interrupted  studies  under  his 
governor,  Colonel  Von  Brause.  Charac- 
teristic of  his  way  of  thinking  are  the  life 
principles  and  vows  which  the  eighteen- 
year-old  youth  wrote  down,  and  from 
which  I  select,  as  especially  laudable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  by  other  high  per- 
sons, the  following: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  my  high  station, 
not  on  account  of  the  distinction  which  it 
gives  me  among  men,  but  because  in  it  I 
can  work  the  better  and  accomplish  the 
more.  My  rank  ought  always  to  remind 
me  of  the  great  duties  which  it  imposes 
upon  me,  the  great  exertions  which  it  re- 
quires of  me,  and  the  great  temptations 
against  which  I  have  to  battle.  I  will 
never  forget  that  a  prince  is  also  a  man, 


and  before  God  only  a  man,  sharing  with 
the  meanest  of  his  people  the  weakness 
and  the  wants  of  human  nature ;  that  the 
laws  which  control  others  are  written 
likewise  for  him;  and  that  he,  like  others, 
will  one  day  be  judged  according  to  his 
conduct.  ...  I  know  what  I  owe,  as  a 
man  and  a  prince,  to  my  honor.  Never 
will  I  seek  it  in  things  where  only  mad- 
ness can  find  it.  My  powers  belong  to 
the  world,  to  my  country.  I  will  there- 
fore be  unweariedly  active  in  the  sphere 
assigned  to  me,  employ  my  time  in  the 
best  manner,  and  accomplish  as  much 
good  as  lies  in  my  power.  I  will  main- 
tain an  honest  and  hearty  good-will  to- 
ward all  men,  even  the  humblest,  for 
they  are  all  my  brothers.  I  will  use  my 
dignity  as  a  prince  to  the  disadvantage  of 
nobody,  oppress  nobody  b}^  my  own  supe- 
rior facilities;  and  when  I  have  demands 
to  make  of  any  one  I  will  be  gracious  and 
friendly,  in  order  to  render  the  execution 
of  the  demands  as  easy  as  possible.  I  es- 
teem it  much  more  highly  to  be  loved 
than  to  be  feared,  or  merely  to  enjoy  the 
consideration  of  a  prince.  .  .  .  Flatterers 
I  will  firmly  repel.  The  best,  the  most 
open,  the  most  sincere,  shall  be  the  most 
welcome  to  me.  I  will  hold  those  to  be 
my  best  friends  who  tell  me  the  truth, 
even  when  it  may  seem  likely  to  displease 
me." 

These  principles  were  not  simply  writ- 
ten down ;  they  have  been  realized  in  life. 
They  adorned  the  Prince,  and  became  the 
daily  guide  of  the  King ;  they  made  him 
great;  they  won  and  preserved  for  him 
the  love  of  his  people.  In  obedience  to 
them  he  has  always  taken  his  mission 
strictly  and  earnestly,  first  as  soldier,  then 
as  ruler. 

In  1817,  having  carefully  prepared  him- 
self for  the  post,  he  received  a  seat  and 
voice  in  the  Council  of  State.  Still  for 
a  long  time  the  military  rather  than  the 
civil  service  claimed  his  attention.  Hav- 
ing already  during  the  war  reached  the 
rank  of  major,  he  became  successively 
during  the  following  ten  years  of  peace 
colonel,  major-general,  and  (1825)  com- 
mander of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  In  his 
youth  somewhat  delicate,  he  became,  three 
years  later,  at  which  time  he  married  a 
princess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  present  Em- 
press Augusta,  a  vigorous  and  stalwart 
man.  "Prince  W^illiam,"  wrote  Gagern 
at  that  time  to  Stein,  ' '  is  the  noblest  fig- 
ure that  can  be  seen,  the  most  imposing 
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of  all ;  besides  that,  lie  is  comely  and  chiv- 
alrous, spirited  and  «;allan(,  yd  always 
with  dignity." 

After  tln^  acc(\ssion  of  liis  hrolhei'  to 
the  throne,  tlie  sui)j(M't  of  our  sket(;h,  who 
theiieefortii  bon^  the  title  of  "Prince  of 
Prussia,"  applied  himself  more  than  for- 
merly to  civil  affairs.  In  1810  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Pomeraiiia,  and 
two  years  later,  durin«i'  the  absence  of  his 
brother  in  Kn<ilan(l,  the  conduct  of  all 
military  and  civil  alVairs  was  intrusted 
to  him.  In  1814  the  Prince  himself  made 
a  journey  to  London.  Buiiseu  wrote  of 
him  then:  ''The  Prince  is  greatly  taken 
with  England ;  he  admires  her  greatness, 
and  ])(M'ceivesthat  it  is  the  consequence  of 
her  political  and  religious  institutions." 

Whe]i  the  insurrection  of  March,  1848, 
broke  out  in  Berlin,  and  the  weak  King 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  democrats, 
the  Prince  was  understood  to  disapprove, 
and  to  lean  toward  reaction.  The  first 
supposition  was  certainly  unfounded.  He 
was  at  the  time  again  in  England,  and. 
Bunsen  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Dahl- 
mann:  "Is  the  Prince  an  absolutist  or  re- 
actionist ?  That  he  is  thoroughly  honest, 
open,  and  consistent  even  the  ill-disposed 
have  never  denied,  if  they  speak  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  man.  In  the  very  first 
days,  and  with  the  quick  yet  firm  intelli- 
gence which  is  peculiar  to  him,  he  reveal- 
ed a  perfect  clearness  of  view  in  regard  to 
his  own  and  Prussia's  situation.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  with  Peel,  Russell, 
Palmerston,  and,  above  all,  Prince  Albert, 
has  made  past  and  future  only  clearer." 
Recalled  by  the  King,  he  wrote  to  him  on 
the  return  journey:  "I  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  free  institutions,  to  the  firm  or- 
ganization of  which  your  Majesty  has 
summoned  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  gradually  develop  themselves, 
with  God's  gracious  aid,  to  the  welfare  of 
Prussia.  I  shall  devote  to  the  service  of 
this  development,  with  confidence  and  loy- 
alty, all  my  forces."  And  in  the  Prus- 
sian National  Assembly  he  declared,  a  lit- 
tle later:  "The  constitutional  monarchy 
is  the  form  of  government  which  our 
King  has  introduced.  To  it  I  consecrate 
my  powers,  with  the  conscientiousness 
and  the  fidelity  which  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  my  well-known  cliar- 
acter.  This  is  the  duty  of  every  patriot, 
especially  mine,  as  the  first  subject  of  the 
King." 

The  National  Assembly  called  by  the 


King  went  so  far  in  its  demands  that  to 
n-ovcrn  with  it  was  impossible},  and  its  dis- 
solution became  necessary.  The  Prince 
approved  tliis  decision.  He  had  previous- 
ly (le(dared  that  the  rights  and  franchises 
of  the  p(!opl(i  timst  be  held  sacred,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
crown;  that  order  and  law,  not  anarchy, 
ought  to  rule. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  the  Prince  com- 
manded the  army  which  was  sent  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  Baden  and  the 
Palatinate,  and  in  the  period  of  six  weeks 
this  task  was  fully  accomplished.  The 
same  year,  in  October,  he  was  appointed 
military  governor  in  Westphalia  and  on 
the  Rhine,  and  changed  his  residence  from 
Berlin  to  Coblentz.  In  1854  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  the  federal  fortress  of  Mayence, 
and  was  simultaneously  made  colonel-gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  field-*marsbal.  The 
reaction  which  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  liberals  had  set  in  in 
Prussia  failed  also  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  was  guilty  of 
many  coarse  excesses  against  the  press  and 
the  new  institutions  generally;  and  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  its  pressure  was  heavily 
felt.  The  Prince  did  not  sympathize  with 
this  policy ;  and,  as  this  was  soon  known,  it 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  public  senti- 
ment toward  him.  He  who  had  hither- 
to been  counted  among  the  friends  of  the 
past  and  the  advocates  of  a  return  to  ab- 
solutism, passed  thenceforth  for  a  moder- 
ate liberal;  so  that  when  after  1854  the 
rivalry  between  Prussia  and  Austria  be- 
came keener,  and  the  former  began  better 
to  understand  its  mission  in  Germany,  to 
resi^ond  to  the  national  expectations — the 
impulse  being  given  by  Bismarck,  at  the 
time  Prussian  envoy  in  the  federal  As- 
sembly— Prince  William  was  recognized 
as  the  silent  head  of  the  party  which  was 
striving  for  the  regeneration  of  Germany 
under  the  lead  of  the  state  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  Accordingly,  when  his  brother, 
King  Frederic  William  IV.,  was  taken  ill, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  re- 
gent, w^ho,  his  Majesty  having  no  chil- 
dren, could  be  only  Prince  William,  the 
heir-presumptive,  the  hopes  of  all  German 
patriots  were  centred  in  him. 

The  justice  of  these  hopes  was  vindi- 
cated ;  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  home 
and  foreign  policy  of  Prussia.  The  Regent 
dismissed  the  existing  reactionary  cabinet, 
and  appointed  men  of  moderately  liberal 
views.     At  the  same  time,  in  a  rescript  of 
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November  8,  1858,  he  made  known  his 
pohtical  prmciples^and  aims.  He  there 
declar'^d,  it  is  true,  that  there  could  be  no 
discussion  about  a  rupture  with  the  past, 
but  promised  ' '  to  apply  a  reforming  hand 
wherever  the  arbitrary  or  the  inadequate 
still  showed  itself."  "What  has  been 
promised,"  continued  the  rescript,  "must 
be  religiously  performed;  what  has  not 
been  promised,  firmly  prevented.  Above 
all,  I  warn  the  public  against  the  stereo- 
typed phrase,  '  The  government  must  con- 
tinue steadily  to  develop  liberal  ideas,  other- 
wise they  will  open  their  own  road.'  If  in 
all  its  acts  truth,  legality,  and  consistency 
speak,  a  government  is  strong,  because  it 
has  a  clear  conscience,  and  with  this  it  is 
possible  to  resist  firmly  every  form  of 
evil."  Passing  to  the  subject  of  the 
Church,  the  Regent  observed:  "In  the 
Evangelical  Cliurch  an  orthodoxy  has  in- 
truded which  is  not  reconcilable  with  its 
essential  spirit,  and  has  hypocrites  in  its 
train.  All  phariseeism,  all  ecclesiasticism, 
if  merely  means  to  selfish  ends,  should 
be  rooted  out  wherever  possible."  Then 
further:  "The  army  has  accomplished 
great  things  for  Prussia;  the  neglect  of 
it  brought  upon  us  a  great  catastrophe, 
which  has  been  gloriously  wiped  out  hj 
the  opportune  military  reforms  that  the 
victories  of  the  war  of  liberation  made 
possible.  An  experience  of  forty  years 
and  two  brief  war  episodes  (Baden  and 
Schleswig-Holstein)  have  nevertheless  con- 
vinced us  that  many  things  which  have 
not  justified  themselves  by  trial  need 
amendment.  To  this  end  are  required 
political  calm  and  money.  It  would  be 
a  fatal  error  to  be  satisfied  with  a  cheap 
military  establishment,  which,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  would  disappoint  our  expecta- 
tions. Prussia's  army  must  be  strong  and 
able  to  command  respect,  in  order,  when 
it  becomes  desirable,  to  throw  a  heavy 
weight  into  the  balance."  Finally,  com- 
ing to  the  German  question,  the  Regent 
declared:  "In  Germany  Prussia  must 
make  moral  conquests  through  a  wise  le- 
gislation at  home,  the  recognition  of  all 
ethical  forces,  and  the  seizure  of  elements 
of  union,  like  the  Zollverein.  The  world 
must  learn  that  Prussia  is  ever  ready  to 
protect  the  right.  A  firm,  consistent,  and 
energetic  conduct  in  politics,  aided  by  pru- 
dence and  good  sense,  is  sure  to  gain  for 
Prussia  the  consideration  and  the  influ- 
ence which  it  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
mand through  its  physical  means  alone." 


Of  these  passages  of  the  rescript,  that 
which  was  directed  at  the  hypocrisy  of 
clerical  reaction,  and  that  which  explain- 
ed the  attitude  of  the  Regent  to  the 
German  question,  found  hearty  applause 
among  the  people,  and  in  the  newly  elect- 
ed liberal  House  of  Deputies;  that  which 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  military  reforms, 
and  of  money  to  carry  them  out,  found, 
on  the  contrary,  no  appreciation,  but  rath- 
er distrust,  among  the  short-sighted  and 
narrow-minded  Deputies.  In  this  mea- 
sure the  Regent  saw,  however,  his  fii'st  and 
most  important  task — an  opinion  which 
the  events  of  the  year  1859  were  only  cal- 
culated to  strengthen.  Unfortunately 
the  popular  representatives  were  in  this 
matter  unable  to  shake  off  their  preju- 
dices and  suspicions  ;  and  in  1860  they 
refused  to  authorize  the  expenditures  for 
the  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the 
army,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
begun.  Full  of  doubt  and  impatience, 
they  wished  first  to  have  jjractical  evi- 
dence of  an  energetic  and  fruitful  policy 
before  their  eyes,  not  considering  that, 
without  a  strong  army,  energy  could  not 
be  displayed. 

The  discontent  of  the  liberals  increased. 
A  fanatical  young  man,  the  student  Beck- 
er, saw  in  King  William  —  for  he  had 
just  ascended  the  throne  on  his  brother's 
death — an  enemy  of  freedom,  and  July 
14,  1861,  on  the  promenade  at  Baden-Ba- 
den, made  an  attempt  to  shoot  him — an  at- 
tempt which  happily  effected  only  a  slight 
wound.  The  style  and  manner  in  which 
the  King  caused  himself  to  be  crowned,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  at  Konigsberg, 
strongly  emphasized  the  principle  of  le- 
gitimacy, irritated  the  radicals,  and  made 
them  the  more  suspicious  of  his  purposes. 
In  view  of  this  feeling  it  caused  no  sur- 
prise when  the  next  elections  went  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opposition  ;  and  when  the  King 
suffered  the  nerveless  and  incapable ' '  min- 
istry of  the  new  era"  to  fall,  because  it 
failed  to  procure  the  approval  of  the  Diet 
to  the  scheme  of  army  reorganization, 
there  began  the  momentous  four  years' 
constitutional  conflict,  which  did  not  reach 
its  end  until  the  King  and  Bismarck,  his 
new  Premier,  had  shown  the  skeptics  on 
the  battle-fields  of  1866  why  the  army  had 
been  reorganized,  and  what  it  could  ac- 
complish. In  the  interval  King  William,  " 
although  the  rapid  decline  of  his  popular- 
ity closely  touched  him,  held  steadfastly 
to  his  purpose,  and  supported  the  Bismarck 
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cabinet,  liatcd  as  it  was,  with  all  his  au- 
thority. I  suhjoin  a  few  of  his  utterances, 
wliich  will  show  his  loyalty  to  thcconsti- 
tution. 

Ill  the  sjxM'ch  from  the  throne  of  .lan- 
u:iry  II,  hS()2,  he  said  :  '^  The  development 
i)f  our  institutions  must  he  made  to  serve 
Ihe  stren«i:th  and  j^reatness  of  the  country. 
1  can  ni^ver  consent  to  see  the  progressive 
unfoldiiii;-  of  our  state  life  endanf>^er  the 
rio-hls  of  the  crown,  the  strenfj:th  and  se- 
curity of  Prussia."  lu  a  rescript  dated 
March  1[),  and  addressed  to  the  ministry, 
it  is  said:  *'  It  is  my  duty  and  my  firm  in- 
tention to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
the  rights  of  the  representatives  of  the 
])eople,  accordinjjf  to  my  oath,  in  all  their 
intef^rity ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  vindi- 
cate and  preserve  unimpaired  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  which  Prussia  needs  for  the 
execution  of  its  mission,  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  which  would  involve  the  ruin  of 
the  country." 

On  the  13th  of  October  Bismarck  de- 
clared, on  closing  the  session  of  the  Diet : 
"The  government  would  be  guilty  of  a 
grave  neglect  of  duty  if  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  military  establishment,  begun 
on  the  strength  of  former  grants  of  the 
Legislature,  should  now  be  abandoned, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  previous  outlays,  and 
at  the  cost  of  Prussia's  interests,  because 
of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  We 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  without  that 
legislative  authorization  for  which  the 
constitution  provides.  We  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  responsibility  which  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  things  imposes  upon  us ; 
but  we  also  remember  the  duty  which  we 
have  toward  the  land,  and  in  that  we  find 
our  authority  for  making,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Diet,  the  outlays  w^hich 
are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  institutions  of  state,  and  to  the 
furthering  of  the  public  welfare,  feeling 
sure  that  eventually  they  will  receive  the 
constitutional  ratification." 

The  King's  theory  in  regard  to  the  jus- 
tification for  a  budge tless  regime  was  set 
forth  in  the  rescript  of  February  3,  1863, 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  House  of 
Deputies:  "The  address  characterizes  the 
control  of  supplies  as  the  supreme  right 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  I 
recognize  this  right,  and  shall  ever  in- 
sist that  it  be  observed,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  constitution;  but  I  must  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  circum- 


stance that,  according  to  the  constitution, 
the  mend>ers  of  both  Houses  of  the  Diet 
repres(Mit  the  ])eo])le,  and  that  the  annual 
butlg(it  can  be  authorized  only  in  the  form 
of  a  law  that  is  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
both    Houses  duly  approved  by   me.      Is 
such  a  concurrence  unobtainable,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
see  that  in  the  mean  time  the  administra- 
tion   goes    on    without   disturbance.       It 
would  have  failed  in  its  responsibilities  if 
it  had  not  done  this."     At  the  close  of 
this  rescript  the  King,  while  emi)hasizing 
his  own  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  calls  upon  the  Deputies  to 
meet  the  government  half-way,  "since  a 
reconciliation  is  for  him  a  heart-felt  want." 
All  in  vain.    The  majority  of  the  Depu- 
ties held   stubbornly  to   their  pretended 
rights,  and  the  conflict  became  from  ses- 
sion to  session  more  bitter  and  more  vio- 
lent.    In  such  circumstances  the  internal 
reforms  came  to  a  full  stop;  but  in  the 
German  question  the  King  followed,  un- 
der Bismarck's  bold  and  sagacious  guid- 
ance, a  very  decided  policy.     He  declined 
an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  congress  of 
German  princes  at  Frankfort,  since  it  evi- 
dently contemplated  a  reform  of  the  con- 
federation under  Austrian  auspices,  and 
promised  no  adequate  representation  of 
the  people.     In  alliance  with  Austria  he 
began  a  war  for  the  release  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Danish 
democracy,  and  conquered  the  duchies  for 
Germany.     Finally,  setting  aside  his  le- 
gitimist theories,  he  entered  upon  the  war 
against  Austria  and  her  allies,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  reconstruction  of  German 
affairs,  which  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  could  not  be  effected  by  pacific  mea- 
sures.    Like  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia, 
he  risked  much,  but  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate   than    he,  because   better   prepared. 
The  Prussian  army,  remodelled  by  him 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Diet,  was 
everywhere  victorious,  and  in  seven  days 
the  greatest  revolution  which  Germany 
has  ever  seen  was  entirely  accomplished. 
But  the  victory  was  used  with  modera- 
tion.    From  the  conquests  only  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  was  retained.    The  King 
wished  to  annex  Austrian  Silesia,  North 
Bohemia   from  Reichenberg  to   Eger,  to 
take  from  Saxony  the  Lausitz,  and  from 
Bavaria  the  northern  part,  which  had  once 
been   in  possession  of  his   house.      Bis- 
marck advised  that  only  so  much  be  tak- 
en as  was  necessary:  he  had  in  view  an 
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early  understanding  with  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia, and  did  not^wish  to  make  them  ir- 
reconcilably hostile  through  loss  of  ter- 
ritory. The  King  suflPered  himself  to  be 
convinced,  and  gave  up  the  fulfillment  of 
his  wishes.  Returned  home,  he  showed 
himself  in  internal  politics  equally  ready 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  minister,  and 
to  ofPer  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  the 
House  of  Deputies,  by  authorizing  him  to 
ask  indemnity  for  the  past.  Surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  a  great  victory,  borne  aloft 
on  the  enthusiasm  of  an  immense  major- 
ity of  the  people,  brilliantly  vindicated  in 
respect  to  his  new  military  creation,  he 
needed  no  indemnity,  and  could  perhaps 
have  overthrown  the  whole  constitutional 
system  in  Prussia  without  running  any 
serious  risk.  He  preferred  the  other  way, 
and  proved  thereby  that  his  views  were 
moderately,  indeed,  yet  honestly,  liberal. 
The  larger  number  of  the  Deputies  re- 
spected this  line  of  conduct,  and  harmony 
was  restored  between  monarch  and  peo- 
ple. The  fruit  of  his  moderation  toward 
the  Sou  til  German  states  was  a  secret  alli- 
ance, oifensive  and  defensive,  between  the 
newly  founded  North  German  Confeder- 
ation and  those  states — a  treaty  which 
proved  later  to  be  of  service. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  King  William  became 
President  of  this  union  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  German  states.  In  Prussia  as  in 
German  affairs  he  and  his  minister  went 
as  far  as  possible  hand  in  hand  with  the 
moderate  liberals;  and  the  completion  of 
the  new  institutions,  in  which  the  life  of 
the  nation  was  thenceforth  to  develop  it- 
self, united  and  powerful,  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  harmony  which  followed 
from  the  happy  compromise.  The  cab- 
inet of  the  King  also  received  a  more  lib- 
eral character,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
larger  element  from  the  bourgeoisie,  as 
one  after  another  the  ministers  who  had 
made  themselves  hated  during  the  "con- 
flict" were  replaced  by  statesmen  of  more 
reasonable  views.  Bismarck  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  affairs  of  Prussia  and  of 
the  Confederation.  Not  only  gratitude 
moved  the  King  to  continue  to  govern 
with  his  aid,  but  also  the  conviction  that 
his  genius  was  absolutely  indispensable. 
He  above  all  others  had  planned  and  car- 
ried out  the  work  of  union ;  he  alone  pos- 
sessed the  sagacity  to  preserve  it  diplomat- 
ically against  foreign  dangers,  and  in  the 
interior   to  keep  it  firm  and  fruitful  of 


blessings.  That  the  King  recognized  this, 
and  supported,  though  sometimes  hesi- 
tatingly, the  reforming  schemes  of  his 
Chancellor,  is  one  of  his  most  noteworthy 
virtues.  It  must  often  have  been  far 
from  easy  for  him  to  yield. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  not  seen 
w4th  pleasure  the  issue  of  the  war  of  1866. 
He  had  expected  from  it  some  advantage 
for  France,  and  it  had  not  come.  He  re- 
garded with  uneasiness  and  jealousy  the 
growing  powei'  of  Germany,  which  was 
not  withdrawn  from  the  old  influence  of 
the  West,  and  as  early  as  1869  he  began 
to  prepare  for  war.  The  election  of  a 
Hohenzollern  as  King  of  Spain  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  pretext.  Although  King 
William  showed  himself  conciliatory  in 
the  affair,  and  responded  to  th^e  wishes  of 
France  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his 
honor,  the  latter  grew  more  and  more  ex- 
acting, and  at  length  presented  grossly 
humiliating  and  impossible  demands.  By 
Bismarck's  advice  they  were  refused,  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  declared  war 
on  the  King.  He  saw  all  Germany  in 
arms  against  him  ;  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
the  Bavarian  Alps,  the  suddenly  reunited 
nation  roused  itself;  its  armies  hastened 
to  the  frontier ;  the  King  followed  to  take 
the  chief  command  against  the  hereditary 
foe;  battle  after  battle,  ever  greater  and 
bloodier,  was  fought  and  won  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  at  Sedan  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, hitherto  the  all-powerful  dictator  of 
Europe,  laid  his  sword,  as  a  prisoner,  at 
the  feet  of  the  King.  Paris  also  fell  final- 
ly, after  a  long  and  brave  defense,  and  at 
Versailles  the  new  German  Empire  was 
founded.  The  peace  restored  to  the  Ger- 
mans all  the  lands  of  which  in  the  time 
of  their  discord  they  had  been  robbed  by 
the  ambition  of  France,  and  with  them  a 
good  frontier,  a  strong  wall  against  this 
ambition.  It  was  the  greatest  and  grand- 
est time  that  Germany  had  seen  for  cen- 
turies ;  the  joy  over  their  victory  in  a 
most  righteous  war  resounded  through 
the  whole  broad  land,  and  found  an  echo 
in  the  most  remote  backwoods  of  Amer- 
ica, where  German  hearts  beat  and  the 
German  tongue  was  spoken.  The  Ger- 
mans in  America  lived  far  from  the  bosom 
of  the  mother ;  they  vrere  republicans ; 
but  they  were  sensible  that  our  blood  ran 
in  their  veins;  they  were  "our  kin  across 
the  big  water,"  and  they  revelled  in  the 
glory  with  which  God  had  surrounded 
their  brothers  in  the  old  country.     The 
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rav(MiH  fl(»w  iH)  Tiioro  about  the  KitVhtiusor. 
Tlic  old  Kaisci'  ill  the  mountain  was  ro- 
IcMscd  ;  l)iil  llic  new  Kaisor  luij^^ht  liavc^ 
said  t«)  liiiusclf.  on  iho  occasion  of  liis  tri- 
nniplial  cnti-y  into  Ji(>rlin,  .lunc^  10,  1.S71, 
tliat  \\\v  foresight  and  the  pcrsistcnci^  with 
wliicli  lir  li.id  l;il)or(ul  to  ai'ni  lirst  Prus- 
sia and  then  tin;  entire  fatlior-land  had 
been  not  the  h'ast  of  tlio  causes  of  tlie  suc- 
cessful issne  of  tlio  terrible  struiifp^lo. 

Tlie  EinjxM'or  William  had  beji^un  his 
career  as  an  enlaro^er  of  the  empire;  he 
declared  that  he  would  continue  it  as 
jruai-(han  of  tii(>  ])eace,  and  kept  his  word, 
to  tlie  advanlaj^e  not  only  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, but  also  of  Europe,  by  usin^?  his  best 
efforts  and  those  of  his  Chancellor  to  rec- 
oncile diU'erences,  allay  animosities,  and 
prevent  collisions  between  neighboring- 
states.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
brought  about,  in  September,  1872,  the 
triple  alliance,  which  was  to  unite  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Russia  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  and  especially  to  effect  a 
rapprochement  between  the  last  two  pow- 
ers. The  same  purpose  was  served  by  the 
visits  Avhich  he  made  in  1873  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna,  and  in  1875  to  Milan, 
and  by  the  policy  of  Germany  in  the  Ber- 
lin Congress,  which  aimed  to  modify  the 
demands  of  Russia,  after  her  victory  over 
the  Turks,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
reasonable  without  threatening  the  inter- 
ests of  England  and  Austria.  The  vanity 
of  Gortschakoif  and  the  fantastic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Muscovite  i^anslavists  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  policy.  A  keen 
irritation  against  Germany  took  posses- 
sion of  that  class;  war  preparations  were 
heard  of  in  Western  Russia;  there  were 
rumors  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  gain  France  for  an  alliance 
against  the  two  middle  European  states. 
This  was  the  moment  for  Bismarck  to 
carry  into  execution  a  long-cherished  and 
well-prepared  plan,  namely,  to  restore  the 
connection  with  Austria,  so  far  as  it  was 
desirable,  and  to  establish  a  firm  alliance 
between  the  two  states  for  the  defense  and 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  Emperor  William  was  at  first  averse 
to  this  policy.  He  was  influenced  by  the 
most  amiable  considerations;  he  was  held 
to  the  Czar  by  the  bonds  of  personal 
friendship,  and  long  hesitated  to  affix  his 
signature  to  the  compact  for  which  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  Avas  eager.  In 
the  end,  however,  sentiment  gave  way  be- 
fore a  calm  study  of  the  situation,  the  in- 


llu(!nco  of  the  somewhat  doubtful  Russian 
assurances  of  friendship  before  considera- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  Germany.  He 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  in  this  matter  saw  fui'ther  and 
thouj^^ht  ch^arei"  than  he,  and  an  alliance 
was  closed — an  alliance  which  not  Eng- 
lish voices  alone  greeted  with  the  words, 
"  A  great  blessing  has  befallen  the  world" 
— words  which  received  more  weight  in 
188:J  by  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  jjower- 
ful  league  of  middle  Europe. 

If  Kaiser  William  bore  after  1871  the 
olive-branch  in  the  laurel  wreath,  it  was 
above  all  the  case  in  respect  to  his  foreign 
policy.  In  home  affairs  the  restless  ener- 
gy with  which  he  applied  himself  to  af- 
fairs had  indeed  rich  results  to  show;  the 
military  organization  of  the  German  Em- 
pire on  the  Prussian  model  was  carried 
through,  and  the  reform  of  the  Prussian 
administrative  system  also  made  progress. 
But  soon  after  the  war  with  France,  began 
the  war  with  Ultramontanism,  the  so-call- 
ed "  Culturkampf,"  which  was  not  direct- 
ed, as  alleged,  against  the  freedom,  much 
less  the  existence,  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Prussia,  but  against  the  efforts  of  a  par- 
ty dominant  in  that  Church,  and  aided  by 
an  infallible  Pope,  to  abridge  the  freedom 
of  the  state,  and  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Syllabus  to  banish  free  thought, 
with  its  consequences,  from  society  and 
the  schools.  As  in  everything  else,  the 
Emperor  supported  his  ministers  also  in 
this  conflict  loyally  and  with  strict  legali- 
ty, and  neither  the  threats  nor  the  flattery 
of  the  clericals,  neither  the  intrigues  of  a 
party  of  court  "  bonbonniere"  faA^orable 
to  them  nor  the  pressure  of  a  very  exalted 
lady  seeking  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of 
peace  a  voice  in  the  government,  were  able 
to  seduce  him  from  this  path.  Yet  he 
showed  himself  ready  to  give  his  sanction 
to  Bismarck's  change  of  front,  when  the 
Chancellor  saw  that  the  new  Pope  was  of 
a  conciliatory  disposition,  and  that  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Ultramontanes  could 
be  modified  without  injury  to  the  state; 
for  his  chief  desire  was  the  welfare  of 
all  his  subjects,  and  the  Church  and  the 
worship  of  the  Prussian  Catholics  had  in 
truth  suffered  under  the  Falk  laws. 

Another  contest  arose  in  1877.  Up  to 
that  time  occupied  above  all  things  with 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  Bismarck 
found  time  then  to  study  two  great  do- 
mestic problems,  and  to  undertake  their 
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solution.  Germany's  industry  had  suffer- 
ed greatly  under  a  system  of  legislation 
inspired  by  extreme  free-trade  principles, 
and  demanded  protection  against  the  pow- 
erful competition  of  foreign  countries.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  desirable  to  place  the 
empire  on  an  independent  footing  as  re- 
gards finance  by  means  of  rich  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  the  tariff  and  the  to- 
bacco monopoly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Socialist  movement,  which  had  been 
started  by  the  laboring  classes  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  spite  of  restrictive  laws  was 
daily  gaining  ground,  demanded  measures 
which  should  serve  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  and  to  pacify  the  working-men. 
Their  lot  was  to  be  made  easier,  their  future 
made  secure,  through  a  system  of  insur- 
ance against  accidents  and  decrepitude,  as 
well  as  through  invalid  funds ;  they  were  to 
learn  that  the  state  had  a  heart  for  them, 
and  instead  of  simply  exacting  tributes  in 
money  and  blood,  would  also  give  them  aid 
and  sympathy  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  invalids  of  the  manufactories  were  no 
more  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  than  the 
invalids  of  the  army  or  the  civil  service. 
That  was  Christian  and  also  politic,  for  it 
was  hoped  that  by  such  laws  the  empire 
would  win  millions  of  hearts  which  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  it,  and  expected  relief 
only  from  a  cosmopolitan  revolution.  The 
Imperial  Diet  showed  little  friendliness  to- 
ward these  projects  of  the  Chancellor.  It 
contained  many  fanatical  free-traders,  and 
many  who  feared  that  the  tax  and  tariff 
reform  would  abridge  in  some  way  the 
parliamentary  control  over  the  budget. 
The  state  should  not  become  strong  by 
coming  forward  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
poor,  should  not  interfere  at  all  in  eco- 
nomical questions.  Strong  opposition 
from  the  liberals  followed,  therefore, 
when  the  government  refused  to  grant 
the  desired  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
to  make  certain  of  their  leaders  minis- 
ters. A  large  part  of  the  liberals  which 
hitherto  had  generally  supported  the  gov- 
ernment w^ent  over  into  the  camp  of  the 
opposition  ;  and  the  struggle  over  the 
above-described  question  took  on  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  contest  about 
the  line  of  division  between  the  power  of 
parliament  and  that  of  the  crown.  The 
reform  of  the  tariff  was  carried  through 
with  the  aid  of  the  clericals ;  but  the  oth- 
ers were  checked,  and  the  new  elections  re- 
sulted on  the  whole  unfavorably  for  the 
government. 


In  this  struggle  the  Emperor -King 
stood  throughout  on  the  side  of  his  Chan- 
cellor and  minister.  This  he  often  pro- 
claimed in  the  most  solemn  manner  be- 
fore the  nation,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
social-political  views  of  Bismarck. 

The  Emperor  William  is  a  man  of  large 
stature,  imposing  figure,  and  regular  and 
friendly  features.  A  strictly  regulated 
activity,  and  simple,  temperate  habits  have 
preserved  in  him  in  his  advanced  age  a 
rare  physical  vigor  and  an  uncommon  in- 
tellectual freshness.  He  is  little  bent  as 
he  walks,  and  at  parades  or  manoeuvres 
can  even  to-day  be  seen  sitting  erect  many 
hours  in  the  saddle.  If  he  has  shown 
great  moral  courage  in  various  situations, 
he  has  likewise  proved  —  and  as  an  old 
man — that  he  possesses  the  physical  cour- 
age of  the  soldier.  At  Sadowa  as  at 
Gravelotte  he  rode  dauntlessly  up  to 
positions  upon  which  the  hostile  shells 
rained,  and  was  only  persuaded  by  his 
suite  with  great  difficulty  to  retire.  "Sim- 
ple, honest,  and  sensible,"  thus  his  mother 
characterized  him  in  the  year  1807,  and 
thus  he  grew  harmoniously  to  manhood. 
He  is  not  animated  by  a  strong  interest 
for  the  efforts  and  creations  of  art  or 
science,  and  shows  a  penetrating  know- 
ledge and  an  independent  judgment  only 
in  military  and  political  matters.  To  the 
characteristics  already  mentioned  should 
be  added  his  moderation  in  prosperity, 
his  modest  estimate  of  his  own  services  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  subordinates, 
especially  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  and  his 
high  conception  of  his  public  duty,  which 
teaches  him  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  people  intrusted  to  him  as  the 
chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  not  only  to  bow  in  special  cases  be- 
fore the  law,  but  even  to  sacrifice  long- 
cherished  views  and  projects  to  the  obliga- 
tions which  his  high  office  imposes  upon 
him. 

The  private  life  of  the  Emperor  flows 
along  very  simply.  When  in  Berlin  he 
occupies  a  comparatively  small  palace  on 
the  corner  of  Unter  den  Linden  and  the 
Opera  Place,  his  presence  being  made 
known  to  the  Berliners  by  the  red  flag 
with  the  Landwehr  cross,  which  is  then 
hoisted  over  the  roof.  The  window  of 
his  study  on  the  ground-floor  looks  out 
upon  that  point  in  Unter  den  Linden, 
where  Ranch's  statue  of  Frederic  the 
Great  stands.  Ordinarily  the  Emperor 
rises  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
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morning.  11(5  dresses  at  onco  completely 
for  the  (hiy;  tlie  conveiiienee  of  dressiiiji:- 
Pfown  und  slippers  is  unknown  to  liitn. 
The  room  to  which,  after  a  slij^Iit  l)i'eak- 
fjust,  he  ofoes  for  work  is  rallier  ])lainly 
furnished.  There  is  a,  mah<)«^^any  writin<^^- 
tahle,  covered  with  writing'-  materials  of 
every  kind.  p;ick;i^^es  of  letters,  small  pre- 
sents from  mt'inhers  of  his  family,  and 
mementos  of  hattles  in  tlu^  foi'in  of  paper- 
wei^ihts.  Smokinp:  imi)l(Mnents  fail,  for 
the  KmpcM'oi*  is  no  fi-iend  of  tohacco.  On 
a  lon«i:  and  hroad  tahh^  iieai'  hy  lie  hooks, 
maps,  hundles  of  documents,  and  papers 
of  various  kinds.  The  Emperor  sits  at 
his  work  on  an  ordinary  cliair  covered 
with  leathei',  and  receives  personally  all 
conununications,  oi)ens  them  himself, 
writes  his  decision  on  the  Tnarp:in,  and 
hands  them  to  his  secretary  to  be  disposed 
of.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is  his  econo- 
my in  the  use  of  paper  and  envelopes.  In 
Versailles  one  evening  he  announced  a 
new  victory  of  the  Germans  to  the  Chan- 
cellor on  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  been 
torn  from  a  letter.  In  Berlin  the  envel- 
opes which  reach  him  with  reports  from 
the  Foreign  Office  addressed,  "To  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor,"  go  back  with  the 
*'to"  erased  and  "from"  substituted,  so 
that  the  envelope  reads,  "From  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor,"  with  "To  the  Chan- 
cellor" written  beneath.  The  Emperor's 
extraordinary  capacity  for  work  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  dispose,  as  a  rule, 
personally  of  the  affairs  connected  with 
his  office,  or  at  least  to  direct  their  disposi- 
tion in  his  own  way. 

Upon  his  rustic  castle  at  Potsdam  the 
Emperor  has  expended  more  than  upon 
his  city  residence  in  Berlin.  Potsdam, 
■with  its  groves  and  parks,  its  contrasts  of 
wood,  meadows,  gardens,  and  especially  the 
Havel  inlets,  which  look  like  great  mirrors 
in  settings  of  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful points  in  Brandenburg — nay,  in  north- 
ern Germany;  and  Babelsberg,  the  Tus- 
culum  of  the  German  Emperor,  is  per- 
haps the  most  charming  corner  in  this 
paradise,  so  gracefully  favored  alike  by 
nature  and  art.  Its  owner  spends,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  w^eeks  each  winter  here, 
although  the  castle  can  be  reached  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  railway.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time  is  passed  in  Ber- 
lin, which  is  the  seat  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  Diet.  Wiesbaden,  Ems, 
and  Gastein  are  his  favorite  health  re- 
sorts.    Grand  hunting  parties  sometimes 


take  him  away,  for  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
chase,  and  even  yet  is  a  skillful  and  lucky 
sportsman.  But  the  days  which  he  pas.ses 
at  Babelsberg,  resting  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  position,  are  especially  helpful  to  him. 

TJHi  Empei'or  William  is  a  great  friend 
of  th(^  corn-flower  (the  bachelor's-button). 
\n  regard  to  the  cause  of  tiiis  j)reference 
the  following  old  and  ])retty  story  is 
told:  "One  day— it  was  at  Konigsberg, 
and  in  the  gloomiest  period  of  Prussia's 
history— the  Queen  Louise  sat  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  house  on  the  '  Hafen,'  which 
the  royal  family  then  occupied,  when  a 
young  girl  a])proached, and,  without  know- 
ing whom  she  had  before  her,  offered  a 
bouquet  of  fresh  corn-flowers  for  sale. 
The  Queen,  full  of  sympathy,  spoke  kind- 
ly to  the  thinly  clad  child,  and  learned 
that  she  had  a  sick  mother  at  home  who 
could  earn  nothing.  She  thereupon,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  took  the  flowers  from 
her,  rewarded  her  generously,  and  then 
called  her  children,  who  were  playing 
near  by.  She  showed  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, afterward  consort  of  the  Czar  Nich- 
olas of  Russia,  and  the  Prince  William, 
how  a  wreath  could  be  made  of  the  flow- 
ers without  shears,  called  the  attention  of 
the  children  to  their  simple  beauty,  and 
then  drew  the  moral  that  in  nature,  as  in 
human  character,  plainness  and  simplicity 
coexisted  with  beauty.  This  lesson,  taught 
by  the  royal  mother  in  such  a  graceful 
form,  together  with  the  pretty  wreath, 
which  she  finally  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  made  the  blue 
cyane  the  favorite  flower  of  the  future 
Empress  of  Russia  and  her  brother,  the 
present  German  Emperor;  and  when,  a 
few  years  later,  the  Queen  died,  the  corn- 
flower became  for  both  a  memento  of 
their  sanctified  mother.  When,  in  the 
year  1817,  the  Princess,  in  company  of  her 
brother  William,  journeyed  by  way  of 
Konigsberg  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  bride 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  she  found  her 
room  in  the  castle  of  the  first  -  named 
city  richly  decorated  with  corn-flowers; 
and  as  they  both  crossed  the  Russian 
frontier  the  Princess  w^ore  on  her  head  a 
wreath  of  such  flowers,  w^hich  had  been 
handed  to  her  at  the  last  Prussian  station. 

If  we  now  look  back  over  our  recital, 
and  consider  once  more  particularly  the 
political  character  of  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam, we  see  in  him  a  prince  who,  never  for- 
getting the  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Prussian  and  German  constitutions, 
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has  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  le- 
gality, but  is  quite^as  little  as  Prince  Bis- 
marck a  friend  of  parliamentary  absolu- 
tism, which,  for  the  rest,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  those  constitutions.  The  parliament- 
ary regime,  the  successive  rule  of  two 
great  parties,  has  arisen  in  England  natu- 
rally, is  equitable  and  useful.  But  it  is 
not  therefore  a  panacea  for  all  nations. 
The  relations  and  circumstances  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  are,  at  least  as  yet, 
essentially  different  from  those  upon  the 
group  of  islands  which  compose  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Germany's  situation  per- 
mits perhaps  less  than  that  of  any  other 
great  state  of  the  Continent  a  serious  cur- 
tailment of  the  monarchical  power;  and 
that  the  Prussian  constitution  contains 
no  such  curtailment  is,  as  Bismarck  de- 
clared to  the  opposition  in  the  Imperial 
Diet  two  years  ago,  a  great  good  fortune 
for  Germany.  Reflect,  said  the  Chancel- 
lor, in  substance,  on  this  occasion,  that  if 
the  case  were  otherwise  there  would  now 
be  no  German  Diet.  If  King  William 
had  interpreted  the  constitution  from  1860 
onward  as  the  liberal  majority  understood 
it;  if,  accordingly^,  he  had  continued  to 
follow  the  foreign  policy  of  the  two  pre- 
decessors of  Bismarck,  and  to  choose  min- 
isters who  would  represent  and  carry  out 
the  views  of  each  successive  parliamenta- 
ry majority,  then  the  reorganization  of 
the  Prussian  army  would  never  have  been 
carried  through.  For  the  then  liberals 
had  no  conception  of  what  was  alone  pos- 
sible and  politically  right  in  the  German 
question ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  not  con- 
vinced themselves  that  in  order  to  be  able 
to  restore  German  unity  a  strong  Prussian 
army  was  indispensable.  Instead  of  will- 
ingly granting  the  King  the  necessary  sup- 
port, a  majority  of  the  Diet  opposed  most 
desperately  his  efforts  to  create  a  military 
force,  with  which  German  unity  could  not 
only  be  restored,  but  also  defended  in  bat- 
tle against  foreign  foes;  and  if  the  King 
had  not  then  remained  firm  and  carried  out 
his  plan,  Germany  would  to-day  be  as  bad 
as  it  was  before  1866 — nay,  in  all  probabili- 
ty even  worse. 

Furthermore,  if  King  William  had  not 
been  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  own  policy 
in  1863,  but  had  been  compelled  to  follow 
that  of  the  Diet,  Prussia  would  have  neces- 
sarily taken  sides  with  the  Polish  insur- 
rection, and  against  Russia,  which  would 
thenceforward  have  been  our  enemy,  have 
hindered  and  disturbed  our  German  plans 


by  every  means  in  her  power,  and  prob- 
ably have  joined  France  in  an  attack  upon 
us.  It  was  in  no  sense  merely  from  fam- 
ily affection  for  the  Czar,  or  from  admira- 
tion of  the  Russian  governmental  system, 
that  the  King  acted  contrary  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  liberals,  who  felt  sympathy  for 
the  Poles  simply  because  they  were  re- 
sisting a  government.  Russia  ought  rath- 
er to  be  conciliated,  put  under  obligations 
of  gratitude,  and  made  a  good  neighbor  in 
future  wars;  and  this  policy  approved  it- 
self in  1866  and  1870  as  perfectly  sound. 
It  would  have  been  our  ruin  if  the  Diet 
had  then  had  the  right  and  the  power  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  policy. 
Finally,  to  mention  one  more  example, 
if  things  had  gone  according  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  parliament  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  of  1864,  the 
King  would  have  been  forced  to  put  him- 
self at  the  service  of  the  small  German  gov- 
ernments which  represented  the  Confeder- 
ation— that  is,  state  rights — and  sought  to 
elevate  Duke  Frederic  of  Augustenburg,  a 
supporter  of  their  aims  and  pretensions, 
to  the  throne  of  the  duchies.  For  that, 
and  nothing  else,  was  then  the  leading 
opinion  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu- 
ties. If  that  opinion  had  prevailed,  Prus- 
sia would  have  executed  in  the  service  of 
the  Frankfort  majority  a  decree  of  the 
Confederation,  and  with  its  own  means 
have  created  a  new  enemy  on  its  flank. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  at  that  time  seem  now  almost  in- 
credible, so  great  was  the  blindness  of  the 
liberals  toward  what  the  interest  of  the 
land  clearly  and  plainly  demanded.  Had 
the  King  yielded,  and  the  Diet  carried  its 
point,  the  shrewd  plan  of  Bismarck  to  win 
Austria  for  common  action  with  Prussia 
in  the  matter  of  the  federal  project  would 
have  been  defeated  of  its  results.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  give  up  the  trans- 
action with  the  Vienna  cabinet,  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  a  joint  campaign  of  the 
two  great  powers,  and  to  carry  out  the 
federal  decree  without  any  other  reward 
than  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederation.  The  Confed- 
eration would  have  been  strengthened, 
would  have  existed  even  to-day,  to  the 
great  injury  of  Germany,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  a  better  prospect  of  continued 
life  than  at  any  time  since  its  foundation. 
Still  greater  was,  however,  the  probability 
that  Prussia,  adopting  this  course  without 
Austria,  would  have  been  restrained  by 
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t]i(5  othor  European  powers,  aiul  liavo  been 
reiluceil  by  tbe  Federal  Diet  to  tbe  iiievi- 
tal)le  fat(^  of  ex|)eriencin}^  a  second  Ol- 
iniil/.  The  absurd  scene  on  the  Esclien- 
heimer  Oasse  in  Ki-ankfort  won  hi  liave 
continued,  amid  tlie  hiu<,^hter  of  hjiropc;, 
and  to  {\\o  slunne  of  th(^  nation,  and  of  a 
(it  rnian  Diet  there  wouhl  be  even  to-day 
no  (|nestiori  except  in  dreams.  It  was 
tluM't^fore  no  disadvantajro,  but  a  blessinj^, 
that  Kin*;'  William  In^ld  lirmly  to  his  own 
policy,  although  it  was  su))ported  by  only 
eleven  voices  in  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  tliat  he  resolutely  followed  the  tradi- 
tions of  tbe  Ilohenzollerns,  and  tbe  line 
of  conduct  wbicb  bis  German  instincts 
and  bis  patriotic  beart  set  before  bim  as 
tbe  true  ideal.  He  said  at  tbe  time  to 
Bismarck,  who  seemed  at  first  not  to  view 
tbe  Holstein  question  witb  German,  witb 
national,  eyes,  "Are  you,  tben,  not  also  a 
German  ?"  and  in  trutb,  tbougb  appear- 
ances mig'bt  be  otberwise,  tbe  views  of  tbe 
King  were  directed  in  tbis,  as  in  otber  af- 
fairs, toward  tbe  greatness  and  welfare  of 
German}",  toward  strengtbening  it  tbrougb 
union.  He  cbanged  bis  advisers  until  be 
found  a  ministry  wbicb  understood  him, 
and  was  ready  to  carry  bis  purpose  into 
execution,  to  cut  loose  from  tbe  scruples 
of  former  governments,  and  to  support  a 
national  policy  that  was  about  to  draw  the 
sword  and  cut  tbe  Gordian  knot. 

King  William,  tbe  German  Emperor, 
created  and  recognized  our  constitutions 
by  giving  them  bis  approval.  He  has 
faithfully  observed  them,  has  always  ruled 
constitutionally;  but  he  has  never  con- 
sented to  be  a  mere  royal  figure-head,  with- 
out any  will  of  his  own,  and  in  whose  name 


ministers  govern  who  are  mere  creatures 
and  scirvants  of  tlie  majority  in  parlia- 
ment. He  will  not  let  himself  be  meta- 
morphosed into  a  mere  principle,  but  is 
detertnined  to  be  a  living  prince,  standing 
in  direct  relations  to  tbe  people  and  its  rep- 
resentatives. Tbe  great  majority  of  Prus- 
sians are  accustomed  to  tbis,  and  demand 
nothing  else. 

' '  What  we  have" — thus  Bismarck  clo.sed 
one  of  bis  great  parliamentary  speeches — 
"  we  owe  not  to  parliamentary  but  to  roy- 
al measures.  For  that  reason  we  should 
be  tbe  last  to  assail  that  vital  correlation 
between  King  and  people  as  it  has  always, 
and  never  to  tbe  injury  of  the  land,  ex- 
isted in  Prussia.  On  this  basis  the  king- 
dom has  become  so  great  and  strong  that 
you,  gentlemen"  (he  turned  at  these  words 
toward  the  Left),  "are  unwilling  to  come 
into  immediate  contact  w^ith  it,  but  desire 
to  have  royalty  concealed  behind  a  cur- 
tain. But  when  we  see  what  monarchy 
has  done  for  us,  we  should  strive  to  fur- 
ther, to  cherish,  to  animate  it,  not  to  suf- 
fer it,  as  it  were,  to  become  obsolete  through 
disuse.  Everything  which  is  put  away  in 
a  closet  and  not  used  loses  the  quality  of 
usefulness,  and  so  it  is  with  the,  for  Prus- 
sia, indispensable  monarchical  principle. 
If  that  be  taken  from  us,  what  can  the 
gentlemen  put  in  its  i^lace  ?  If  this  strong 
King,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  glorious  his- 
tory of  centuries,  is  to  be  hewn  in  pieces, 
ruined,  dissipated  into  clouds  so  high  that 
we  can  no  longer  see  him,  then  chaos  will 
be  the  result." 

This  speech  contains  the  last  article  of 
the  Emperor's  political  creed ;  its  principle 
illustrates  his  leading  trait  as  a  ruler. 
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"/s  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  MaryV — St.  Mark. 

A  LESSON,  Lord,  those  eighteen  years  to  me; 
Not  elsewhere  I  could  so  divinely  learn 
That  humble  tasks  are  best,  however  I  yearn 

For  higher  sphere  where  I  may  work  more  free. 

Blest  were  those  patient  toiling  years  to  Thee, 
Their  secret  kept  Avithin  Thy  lonely  heart, 
While  Thou  wast  trained  by  daily  skill  of  art 

To  build  new  world  for  human  destiny. 

Thy  Future  was  the  Now.     'Twas  from  its  height 
Thine  eye  read  meanings  in  the  passing  day. 
If  cross  of  Death  cast  shadows  on  Thy  way, 

What  sun  was  that  so  darkened  in  his  light? 
O  Nazarene,  out  of  these  toils  there  came 
That  which  we  prize  most  dear — a  Brother's  name. 
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IT  is  already  some^five  years  since  the 
dangers  from  defective  vision  among 
mariners  and  railroad  employes  were 
pointed  out,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
brought  before  the  community,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  color  sense.  Time  has 
shown  that  these  dangers  were  real.  In- 
vestigation of  accidents  has  proved  that 
they  were  caused  by  both  imperfect  eye- 
sight and  color-blindness.  The  special- 
ists in  Europe  and  in  this  country  who, 
from  their  experience,  declared  that  about 
four  per  cent,  of  males  were  color-blind, 
claimed  that  such  was  most  probably  the 
case  among  those  who  give  or  read  colored 
signals  on  the  land  and  sea.  Examina- 
tions have  shown  that  they  were  right, 
and  further  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  still  larger  number  having  eyesight  so 
poor  as  to  render  them  dangerous  in  the 
positions  they  occupy.  The  evidence  of 
the  medical  men  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land who  have  discovered  these  cases  and 
reported  them  is  startling.  Locomotive 
engineers  of  express  trains  "too  blind  to 
drive  a  cart  in  the  street,"  or  "too  color- 
blind to  tell  a  red  or  green  signal  six  feet 
off" ;  ship-masters  and  pilots  "too  blind  to 
read,  or  count  fingers  at  ten  feet,"  or  "too 
color-blind  to  distinguish  the  port  and  star- 
board lights  the  length  of  a  room" ;  officers 
and  sailors  too  near-sighted  to  see  anything 
without  glasses,  or  with  cataract  or  diseases 
of  the  eye  wholly  unfitting  them  for  their 
duty ;  collisions  on  land  and  sea  proved  to 
have  been  caused  by  men  who  had  dan- 
gerously defective  vision — all  these  cases 
among  those  in  active  employment,  and 
the  reports  steadily  increasing  in  number. 
Could  space  be  given  to  their  detailed  re- 
cital, it  would  be  found  rather  exciting 
reading.  They  do  not  all  come  from  offi- 
cial investigation,  as  examination  of  the 
eyesight  of  those  implicated  in  disasters 
on  sea  or  land  seems  to  be  as  studiously 
avoided  in  England  as  in  the  United  States. 
On  this  account  it  can  not  at  present  be 
known  how  many  more  of  the  accidents 
daily  occurring  are  due  to  defective  vision. 
Men  of  special  training  and  experience 
have  thus  proved  the  practical  application 
of  their  scientific  knowledge.  The  per- 
sistent efforts  to  belittle  it,  or  regard  it  as 
exaggerated,  have  failed  in  the  light  of 
facts  as  startling  as  hitherto  unknown. 
These  facts  have  now  awakened  the  inter- 
est of  the  community,  whose  alarm  has, 


however,  been  quieted  by  the  general  feel- 
ing that  such  palpable  dangers  to  life  and 
property  would,  of  course,  be  guarded 
against  by  those  in  authority,  and  by  the 
repeated  official  declaration  that,  "  as  now 
the  conditions  were  known,  self-interest 
would  induce  private  corporations  to  avoid 
such  dangers, "  and  ' '  that  all  necessary  was 
being  done. "  The  truth  is  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive 
array  of  evidence  already  collected,  so 
startling  that  could  it  here  be  given  the 
reader  would  fairly  shudder,  the  opposi- 
tion to  any  and  all  control,  "from  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  pecuniary  consider- 
ations," has  prevailed  against  the  earnest 
efforts  in  England  and  this  country  to  es- 
tablish rules  and  regulations  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  life  and  property. 

What,  now,  has  been  done  on  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property?  In  Connecticut 
a  law  of  control  of  defective  vision  was 
first  passed,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was 
left  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  who 
unfortunately  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  rules  and  regulations  they 
established,  and  therefore  unable  to  defend 
them  before  the  political  demagogues  who 
had  the  law  repealed,  but  not  before  its 
necessity  was  thoroughly  proved  by  what 
the  expert  examiners  found  both  as  to  de- 
fective eyesight  and  color-blindness.  The 
Connecticut  Railroad  Commissioners  ad- 
vocate a  law  of  control. 

In  Massachusetts  a  compromise  law  was 
passed  which  neither  defended  the  em- 
ploye nor  protected  the  community.  Des- 
perate attempts  by  railroad  employes  and 
officials  have  been  made  to  repeal  or  nul- 
lify it,  but  it  still  stands  on  the  statute- 
books  in  the  following  form  (chapter  194) : 

"Section  1.  No  railroad  company  sball  em- 
ploy or  keep  in  its  employment  any  person  in 
a  position  which  requires  him  to  distinguish 
form  or  color  signals  unless  such  person  has 
been  examined  for  color-blindness  or  other  de- 
fective sight  by  some  competent  person  em- 
ployed by  the  railroad  company,  and  has  re- 
ceived a  certificate  that  he  is  not  disqualified 
for  such  position  by  color-blindness  or  other 
defective  sight. 

It  fails  in  not  providing  for  standard 
requirements  for  the  several  classes  of 
employes,  and  standard  methods  of  deter- 
mining these  by  competent  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive. 
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Tlio  subj(ict  lias  becai  bi-ouj^^lit  to  ollicial 
consideration  in  Alabama,  lovva,  Califor- 
nia, and  New  York.  Tlie  only  railroad 
corpoiMlion  that  has  p^ivcn  it  thorouj^h 
inv(\sti^ation  is  the  Pennsylvania,  with 
th(^  natural  result  of  establisliinp;"  rej^'-ula- 
tions  conti'ollin'i:  th(^  hearinjj^,  eyesif^ht, 
and  color  sense  of  their  employes  engaged 
in  niovin;^'  trains. 

In  the  army  a  standard  of  visual  power 
lias  been  adopted,  and  recruits  are  tested 
also  for  c()lor-percej)tion,  but  when  color- 
blind ar(^  not  reje(;ted  excei)t  for  the  signal 
corps.  In  the  navy,  ollicers  and  men  are 
examined,  with  a  very  recently  suggested 
standard  of  visual  power,  but  no  measured 
standard  of  color-perception.  In  the  rev- 
enue marine  service,  officers  and  men  are 
tested  for  hearing,  eyesight,  and  color 
sense,  but  under  no  definite  and  required 
standards. 

As  to  the  merchant  marine,  the  only 
tests  required  are  for  color-blindness  in 
pilots  licensed  by  the  United  States  in- 
spectors of  steam  vessels.  No  test  of  their 
eyesight  is  required.  The  board  of  in- 
spectors have  recently  voted  to  have  their 
and  the  engineers'  hearing  tested.  No 
tests  of  any  kind  are  required  of  masters, 
mates,  or  seamen.  They  may  all  be  deaf, 
purblind,  and  color-blind.  Considering 
the  number  of  these  latter  reported  dan- 
gerously defective  by  the  physicians  who 
have  examined  them,  these  facts  will  seem 
perhaps  almost  impossible  to  the  commu- 
nity, who  have,  however,  the  redress  in 
their  own  hands.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  only  United  States  pilots,  masters,  and 
mates  come  under  the  United  States  board 
of  inspectors  of  steam  vessels.  Sailors 
and  sailing  vessels  are  under  the  Treasury 
Department,  subject  to  acts  of  Congress. 
But  there  is  here  so  little  control  that  the 
present  Congress  is  petitioned  to  put  them 
under  the  steamboat  inspectors.  There 
is  no  required  examination  of  State  pilots 
licensed  by  the  pilot  commissioners  of  the 
individual  State.  This  very  inefficient  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  officially  bound 
to  protect  the  community  against  human 
greed  and  human  carelessness  is  not  from 
lack  of  due  representation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  earnestly,  honestly,  and 
with  dignity  asserted  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity versus  the  individual. 

In  England  the  agitation,  reports  of  ex- 
aminations, etc. ,  coming  from  this  and  oth- 
er countries,  finally  induced  medical  ex- 
perts to  commence  investigation,  with  the 


result  of  dispelling  the  doubts  they  at  first 
(;x[)ressed.  These  })ages  might  be  hlled 
with  th(5  startling  reports  of  cases  of  dan- 
g(^rously  defective  vision  among  those 
whos(^  calling  requires  the  best  sense  of 
form  and  color.  Mr.  Mcllardy,  of  Lon- 
don, says,  "Railway  directors  and  oflicials 
allow  the  fastest  ti-ains  to  be  dri  ven  by  men 
whose  defects  of  vision  preclude  them  from 
distinguishing  any  form  of  signal."  As 
to  the  merchant  marine,  printed  reports 
must  be  quoted  to  have  it  believed  that 
Great  Britain  is  not  better  oil'  than  our 
country.  It  was  asserted  by  those  i nterest- 
ed  in  preventing  any  control  that  "tests 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  are  al- 
ready in  use."  The  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don committee,  Dr.  Brailey,  replies  to  this: 
"Before  encountering  the  second  objec- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  present  existing  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Royal  Navy  and 
the  mercantile  marine  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade 
respectively.  Pilots  are  independent  of 
either  of  these,  some  being  under  the  Lon- 
don Trinity-House,  some  under  the  Hull 
Trinity-House,  and  some  under  the  inde- 
pendent pilotage  boards  of  the  vai^ious 
principal  xwrts.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
few  will  be  prepared  to  believe  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  test  of  sharpness  of  sight  for 
form  for  either  officers  or  sailors  of  the  Brit- 
ish mercantile  marine.  There  is  an  exam- 
ination in  colors,  but  only  officers  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  it.  Moreover,  it  is  of  an 
extremely  imperfect  and  inefficient  nature, 
and  it  appears  not  to  be  exacted  from  the 
officers  of  ships  engaged  in  w^hat  is  official- 
ly known  as  the  '  coasting  trade,'  so  that 
the  captain  of  a  steamer,  of  however  so 
great  size  and  speed,  trading,  for  example, 
in  the  crowded  waters  between  London 
and  Newcastle,  or  between  London  and 
Havre,  may  remain  perfectly  untested  as 
to  his  eyesight  so  long  as  his  vessel  does 
not  carry  passengers.  And  though  the 
officers  of  foreign-going  vessels,  who  have 
attained  their  grade  within  the  last  five 
years,  have  been  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission subjected  to  a  color  test,  their  fail- 
ure in  distinguishing  the  red  card  or  light 
from  the  green  one,  or  in  naming  them 
correctly,  does  not  disqualify  them  from 
the  command  of  any  vessel  not  carrying 
passengers.  But  their  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  is  simply  indorsed  upon 
their  officer's  certificate,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  discretion   of  the   owner,  w^ho   may 
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even  be  the  candidate  himself,  to  decide 
whether  such  a  defect  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
qualify from  the  command  of  a  ship.  The 
Board  of  Trade  appear  to  have  made,  two 
years  ago,  one  step  in  advance,  in  refusing- 
to  admit  to  his  first  step  as  officer  any  one 
failing  to  pass  the  color  examination.  But 
the  examination  once  surmounted,  future 
failures  are  simply  indorsed  upon  his  cer- 
tificate, as  before  mentioned.  The  matter 
appears  to  be  even  worse  as  regards  pilots. 
I  have  communicated  with  the  independ- 
ent pilotage  boards  of  two  important  har- 
bors, and  I  find  that  neither  of  them  exact 
any  test  of  vision  from  the  pilots  either  at 
entrance  or  at  any  subsequent  period  of 
their  career. 

These  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  any 
examination.  As  to  the  examination  it- 
self, and  the  defects  of  vision  the  tests  will 
expose.  Dr.  Brailey  says:  "How  common 
these  defects  are  we  shall  never  know  ex- 
actly till  the  authorities  wake  up  from 
their  present  apathy,  and  step  in  with 
some  legislation.  Probably  as  little  is 
known  on  the  entire  question  of  signals 
at  sea  by  her  Majesty's  ministers  as  by  any 
member  of  the  public.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
answering  last  year  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  question  put  by  Mr.  Gibson,  stated 
that  '  all  persons  applying  for  certificates 
as  masters  or  mates  had  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination for  color-blindness.' 

' '  He  did  not  state  that  any  officer  failing 
to  pass  such  an  examination  was  still  per- 
fectly free  to  become  captain  of  a  steamer 
of  the  greatest  size  and  speed  trading  in 
the  most  crowded  waters  of  the  world. 
Nor  did  he  state — for  how  should  he,  with 
his  engagements  and  temporary  tenure  of 
office,  know  ? — that  the  examination  for 
color  is  little  more  than  a  farce,  and  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the 
persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  conduct  it  know  one  tittle  about  the 
subject." 

These  criticisms  would  equally  well  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States.  But  turning 
now  to  the  British  navy,  Mr.  McHardy, 
above  quoted,  "considered  that  the  present 
medical  examination  of  candidates  for  ca- 
detship  in  the  Royal  Navy,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  fitness  of  their  eyes  for 
navigating  purposes,  was  altogether  delu- 
siv^e.  He  regretted  that  Dr.  Brailey  should, 
by  his  constant  allusion  to  the  mercantile 
marine,  have  appeared  to  imply  that  his 
strictures  upon  professed  visual  tests  were 
not  equally  applicable  to  the  Royal  Navy." 


This  article  is  too  brief  to  quote  statis- 
tics, etc.,  but  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
must  be  given.  He  says:  "Seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  reported  collisions  in  five 
years  before  1882  were  found  due  to  '  neg- 
lect to  show  lights,'  'neglect  of  sailing 
rules,'  'general  negligence  and  want  of 
caution,'  and  '  errors  in  judgment.' " 

Of  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  September  1, 1875,  he  reports :  ' '  The 
seaman  placed  as  a  lookout  was  an  ordi- 
nary seaman,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  his  reporting  a  ship  ahead  that  the  Van- 
guard stopped,  and  the  collision  followed. 
It  turned  out  that  this  seaman  had  been 
twice  treated  for  blindness  in  his  right 
eye,  which  was  the  organ  directed  to  the 
supposed  ship.  The  state  of  the  signal 
department  in  the  Iron  Buke  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Not  only  was  the  officer 
of  signals  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his 
duty,  but  the  signal-man  whose  duty  it 
was  to  report  signals,  and  whose  efficiency 
depended  on  the  full  possession  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  hearing,  was  stone-deaf  in  one 
ear." 

Again,  as  to  the  merchant  marine.  In 
the  Log  of  the  ' '  Sunbeam,^^  his  own  yacht, 
he  says :  "At  midnight,  in  a  thick  squall 
of  rain,  the  lookout  man  reported  a  green 
light  on  the  port  bow,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes more  said,  'Hard  a-starboard!'  The 
helm  was  put  down,  while  I  rushed  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre,  and  the  Sunbeam, 
coming  suddenly  to  the  wind  under  a 
press  of  sail,  plunged  into  a  heavy  sea, 
and  the  jib-boom  was  carried  away.  In 
a  few  moments  more  the  light  was  made 
out  to  be  the  mast-head  light  of  a  steamer, 
and  we  bore  away  on  our  course." 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Liverpool,  says,  "There 
is  no  system  of  testing  sight  on  board  the 
training-ships." 

As  to  the  other  maritime  countries  of 
Europe,  space  fails  to  give  the  details  of 
their  regulations.  They  all  have  such, 
far  above  those  of  England  or  the  United 
States.  The  most  thorough  and  practical 
are  those  of  Sweden,  established  in  1883 
by  royal  edicts.  The  first  movement  for 
control  on  land  and  sea  was  made  in 
Sweden  through  the  earnest  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Holmgren.  His  efforts  were  strong- 
ly seconded  by  his  Majesty  King  Oscar, 
who,  in  his  edict  as  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, says,  "That  the  purpose  of  such  edict 
can  not  be  gained  on  seas  navigated  by 
foreiofn  vessels,  since  the  maritime  nations 
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liavo  coMK^  to  no  iuteriiatioiuil  uj^reeinont 
iis  to  contfol  of  (l('f('ctiv(5  vision." 

Ill  ISTl),  at  tli(^  Intcrnalioiial  Medical 
Con^i'css  ill  Aiiislcrdaiii,  tlu^  medical  ex- 
perts who  had  in  the  various  (;ouii(ries 
tested  practically  i-aih'oad  employes  and 
iiKiriners  joined  in  a  proposal  as  to  what 
was  safe  and  rii^ht  to  rr(|nire  as  to  the  color 
s<Mise  and  visnal  power  of  these  classes. 
The  same  C\)n<.v»'«'^^i  ••>  London,  in  1881, 
repeated  this,  and,  still  further,  formulated 
d(»tinite  reijuiiHMiients,  thr()u<;'h  (wpcrts  rep 
resenting  twelve dilierent  countries,  under 
resolutions  passed  by  tlie  whole  Congress. 
They  reached  the  same  conclusions  in  re- 
«^ard  to  the  sea  as  had  been  previously  ar- 
rived at,  viz.,  the  need  of  international 
a<:i'reement  as  to  standards  of  requirements 
for  otKcers  and  men  and  standard  meth- 
ods of  testing".     The  resolutions  say: 

"Article  8.  Tliat  an  international  conunis- 
aion  should  be  oonstitnted,  to  fix  upon  such 
further  measures  as  to  signals  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  safe  navigation,  and  specially  upon 
the  standard  colors,  and  the  sizes  of  the  signals 
employed." 

In  explanation  of  this  article,  the  reso- 
lutions say : 

"The  measures  recommended  in  the  articles 
regulati ug  control  should  be  brought  into  op- 
eration without  delay.  But  an  international 
commission  would  still  have  to  determine  the 
precise  color  of  the  glass,  securing  uniformity 
iu  that  as  well  as  in  the  size  and  disposition 
of  the  signal  lights. 

"The  Congress  lay  the  greatest  stress  npon 
the  appointment  of  this  commission  in  respect 
of  marine  signaling,  as  quite  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  the  object  iu  view.  The 
commission  w^ould  have  to  inquire  into  and 
decide  upon  many  matter.s  on  which  informa- 
tion is  at  present  incomplete,  and  regardiug 
which  only  a  few^  points  have  been  touched 
upon  in  Article  8. 

"Every  government,  especially  the  mari- 
time goveriiinents,  should  be  requested  to  place 
one  or  more  members  on  the  commission,  and 
chiefly  experienced  naval  officers  and  medical 
specialists. 

"It  is  understood  that  this  question  of  an 
international  connnissiou  is  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  supported  by  a  petition  largely 
signed  b^^  scientific  men  of  that  country." 

Dr.  Brailey,  of  London,  well  says:  "In 
the  first  place,  ships'  lights  are  not  uni- 
form in  color,  but  vary  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  manufacturer ;  therefore 
lights  of  a  standard  color  are  necessary.'' 

The  question  of  better  colored  lights  has 
been  practically  met  in  this  country,  as  far 


as  steam  vessels  are  concerned.  It  was 
shown  to  the  Board  of  Supervising  In- 
spectors .at  Washington,  in  February,  1881, 
tliat  th(^  glass(!s  tlnsy  authorized  were  posi- 
tively dangerous,  and  tln^y 

"  liCHol red, 'VUiit  this  ])oard  request  tlxi  hon- 
orable Sccnjtary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  to 
(!a<;h  local  board  of  inspectors  standard  colored 
and  white  /^lasses,  used  as  'signal  li;;hts,'  for 
the  use  of  the  local  iiisi)ectors ;  and  that  liere- 
aCtcr  all  new  lights  leciuired  on  steam  vessels 
shall  be  of  the  standard  furnished  by  the  de- 
IKirtment." 

Glass  to  meet  the  requirements  was  final- 
ly produced,  as  seen  by  this  order: 

"TrKASUUY  DEPARTMf:NT, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Noveinber  18, 1881. 
^^ Agent  of  New  England  Glaus  Works,  C7  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Massaehuseiis : 
"  Siu, — You  are  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
to  each  of  the  thirty-six  boards  of  local  inspect- 
ors of  steam  vessels  named  iu  the  inclosed  list 
one  red  and  one  green  lantern  of  the  exact 
shades  of  colors  of  the  samples  furnished  by 
your  company  and  now  in  the  office  of  the  Su- 
pervising Inspector-General,  w^hich  have  been 
adopted  by  the  department  as  the  standard 
shades  to  be  used  on  steam  vessels  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervising Inspectors  of  Steam  Vessels,  adopted 

February  4, 1881 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary." 

The  United  States  have  been  first  in  prac- 
tical steps  toward  the  proposed  internation- 
al commission,  concerning  which  Profess- 
or Snellen,  of  Holland,  well  says,  "It  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  insist  on  this 
with  the  government  of  his  country." 

The  only  way  a  commission  can  be  ini- 
tiated is  by  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  to  constitute  one.  This  means 
getting  a  bill  through  Congress  by  the 
moral  force  of  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people.  Therefore  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress  largely  signed 
by  the  heads  and  the  professors  of  our 
universities  and  colleges,  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  subject.  That  petition 
has  been  supported  since  then  by  very 
many  others  from  scientific  and  maritime 
societies.  It  was  referred  to  the  Naval 
Committee,  and  they  reported  and  strong- 
ly advocated  a  bill  authorizing  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  That  Congress 
adjourned  without  reaching  the  bill.  The 
petition  w^as  again  referred  to  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
w4io,  as  before,  heard  the  petitioners,  and 
reported  a  bill  more  complete,  that  could 
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not  be  reached  by  the  House  except  by 
unanimous  consejit.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  Eesolved  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ldited  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  President  is  liereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
some  suitable  person  quaUlied  for  such  serv- 
ice, who,  with  one  line  officer  of  the  navy  and 
one  medical  officer  of  the  navy,  to  be  detailed 
or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav^^, 
shall  attend  and  represent  the  United  States 
in  nuj  international  congress  or  convention 
held  by  authority  of  law  in  any  European  na- 
tion to  consider  and  act  on  said  subject;  and 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  ap- 
proj)riated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
uot  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  used  and  ex- 
pended, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  com- 
pensate the  person  so  appointed,  and  defraj^ 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  x^ersou  so  ap- 
pointed, and  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  so  de- 
tailed or  designated.  And  the  person  so  ap- 
pointed and  the  officers  of  the  navy  so  detailed 
or  designated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  join  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  congress  or  convention,  and  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  therebj',  if  any,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  b^'  him  laid  before  Congress,  to  the 
end  that  an  international  system  of  examina- 
tions for  color-blindness  and  tests  for  visual 
acuteness,  and  standards  for  colors  for  signals 
used  at  sea,  may  be  established  by  law." 

The  bill  was  therefore  again  brought  up 
in  the  present  Forty-eighth  Congress,  and 
referred  to  the  Naval  Committee,  who 
have  heard  the  original  petitioners  as  be- 
fore.    Their  report  is  awaited. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  report  of 
1880,  says:  "The  safety  of  a  vessel  and 
crew  may  turn  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
powers  of  vision,  and  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  the 
eye,  both  as  regards  color-perception  and 
refraction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
uniform  standards  for  such  examinations 
exist  among  the  various  maritime  nations 
as  seem  to  be  demanded  in  the  interest  of 
tlie  safe  navigation  of  the  seas.  Some 
movement  upon  this  important  subject  is 
desirable,  and  I  recommend  that  Congress 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  commission, 
under  the  national  sanction,  to  determine 
these  matters  by  scientific  and  uniform 
methods." 

President  Arthur,  in  his  first  Message 
to  Congress,  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  action  to  prevent  the  present  fre- 
quent collisions  at  sea.  He  has  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  present  Congress, 


who  will,  if  the  Naval  Committee  report 
as  before,  have  the  bill  under  their  con- 
sideration : 

"  To  the  Senate  and  Eonse  of  Bepresentatives  : 

"1  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  dated  the  10th  inst.,  inclos- 
ing a  letter  from  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Navy  respecting  the  advisability  of  providing 
for  representation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  any  international  convention  that 
may  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing uniform  standards  of  measure  of  color-per- 
ception and  acuteness  of  vision. 

"  Chester  A.  Arthur. 
"  Executive  Mansion,  December  17,  1883." 

Whilst  this  international  commission 
would  have  to  investigate  and  report  on 
defective  vision  as  to  the  form  and  color 
sense  in  reference  to  mariners,  and  hence 
be  in  part  composed  of  those  capable  of 
doing  this,  yet  in  reality  that  would  be 
only  a  part  of  their  work.  The  question 
of  standard  colors  as  to  signal  lights,  the 
size  of  these  lights,  and  how  to  be  carried, 
are  very  important  points,  concerning 
which  there  is  no  concurrence.  Even  the 
international  code  of  signals  agreed  to  in 
1880  applies  only  to  naval  vessels  outside 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Within  these  waters  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Revised  Statutes  prevail.  A 
change  of  a  few  miles  alters  the  signal 
code.  The  international  code,  when  adopt- 
ed for  all  merchant  marines,  calls  for  good 
visual  power  and  freedom  from  color- 
blindness on  the  part  of  those  governed  by 
it.  But  no  provision  exists  for  the  assur- 
ance of  these,  which  must  be  internation- 
ally agreed  to  as  well.  It  is  by  no  means 
understood,  and  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved, that,  from  want  of  international 
action  and  agreement,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, even  when  existing,  are  habitually 
disregarded.  The  frightful  losses  on  the 
ocean  confirm  this.  England  reports  a 
collision  "once  in  four  hours."  It  is,  of 
course,  human  greed  and  human  careless- 
ness versus  human  life  and  property. 
But  international  agreements  can  not  be 
slighted  as  can  national  regulations.  Of- 
ficial neglect  to  enforce  international  laws 
can  not  hold  its  place  against  complaint 
from  friendly  powers.  The  report  of  an 
international  commission  would  carry 
such  weight  that  the  adoption  of  agree- 
ments would,  by  teaching  the  community, 
produce  a  moral  force  not  to  be  withstood 
by  political  pressure. 
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FROM  THE  FRASER  TO  THE  COLUMBIA. 


FROM  Port  Townsend  one  can  take  a 
steamer  every  morning  for  the  ports 
"up  the  sound."  It  is  a  very  delightful 
trip  in  pleasant  weatlier.  The  bay  is  sel- 
dom so  wide  that  from  the  middle  you 
can  not  plainly  distinguish  objects  on  both 
shores,  while  the  course  of  the  steamer 
often  brings  one  or  the  other  beach  with- 
in a  few  rods.  The  shores  are  irregular, 
the  green  forest  everywhere  coming  down 
to  the  very  water's  edge,  or  held  back  only 
by  a  yellow  bluff  and  narrow  pebbly 
beach.  When  tlie  clouds  and  mists  hang 
low,  as  they  are  likely  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  this  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  scenery,  and  one  looks  for  its  beau- 
ty in  the  changing  effects  of  light  and 
shadow;  but  on  clear  days  there  is  dis- 
played on  the  western  horizon  such  a 
picture  as  Whittier  imagined : 

"  The  hill  range  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  iiood, 
Its  blown  snows  flushing  cold  and  keen, 
Dead  white,  save  where  some  sharp  ravine 
Took  shadow,  or  the  sombre  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black 
Against  the  whiteness  at  their  back." 
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Eastward,  fir-clothed  foot-hills  bound 
the  view,  except  that  the  alabaster  cones 
of  Baker  in  the  north  and  kingly  Rainier 
in  the  south  are  reared  far  above  the  dark 
green  of  the  wide  waste  of  forests. 

Vessels  are  almost  constantly  in  sight, 
usually  full-rigged  foreign  ships,  or  ocean- 
going steamers,  with  black  hulls  and  enor- 
mous banners  of  coal  smoke.  Porpoises 
leaping  now  and  then,  the  black  dot 
of  a  guillemot,  the  w^atchful  swimming 
of  a  sooty  shag,  the  swift  flight  of  ducks 
close  along  the  gray  water,  or  the  circling 
of  a  fish -hawk  overhead,  diversify  the 
scene ;  but  any  signs  of  humanity  on  shore 
are  rare,  except  at  the  red-capped  light- 
houses terminating  the  locally  character- 
istic sand  spits  that  here  and  there  reach 
out  from  the  shore,  and  lie  dangerously 
low  in  the  water. 

At  the  entrance  to  Hood's  Canal  lies 
the  little  mill  village  of  Port  Ludlow,  re- 
membered particularly  for  an  old  water 
tank  supported  on  a  trestle,  and  become 
a  hanging  garden  of  the  most  luxuriant 
mosses,  ferns,  and  richly  flowering  weeds 
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that  had  rooted  themselves  over  the  whole 
of  its  black  and  oozy  exterior. 

At  iPort  Gramble,  a  few  miles  above,  is 
a  somewhat  larger  settlement.  Here  also 
are  saw-mills,  and  at  the  wharf  lie  several 
ships  loading  for  foreign  ports  or  for  onr 
own  Atlantic  cities.  Opposite  Port  Gam- 
ble stands  an  Indian  village  and  mission 
of  old  date,  its  church  and  houses  appear- 
ing quite  as  habitable,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  as  most  of  those  on  the 
white  side  of  the  channel.  These  Indians 
are  nearly  all  employed  about  the  mill 
or  in  the  logging  camj^s,  and  offer  few 
signs  of  savagery.  Crossing  the  inlet,  the 
next  stop  is  at  Port  Madison  —  a  very 
pleasant  place,  upon  a  little  bay  wrapped 
in  foliage,  amid  which  gleam  home-like 
white  houses,  orchards,  and  x^retty  gar- 
dens. Port  Madison  forms  a  supply 
point  for  considerable  agricultural  and 
shore  country,  and  is  largely  engaged  in 
boat-building.  Here,  too,  Indians  have  a 
village,  occupying  a  sandy  peninsula,  be- 
hind which  is  a  lagoon  where  they  beach 
their  canoes,  moddled  after  a  style  a  trifle 
different  from  those  seen  in  the  strait. 

Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Port 
Townsend  is  left  at  9  a.m.)  finds  one  at 
Seattle,  the  metropolis  of  the  sound.  Its 
site  is  well  chosen,  the  town  occupying  a 
crescent  hill-side,  with  a  level  shore  giv- 


ing room  for  wharves.  It  is  a  pity  to 
spoil  this  imposing  effect  by  closer  inspec- 
tion. 

Begun  almost  half  a  century  ago,  when 
old  chief  Seatl  was  alive,  the  settlement 
had  no  growth  until  the  recent  impetus, 
given  it  by  the  introduction  of  efficient 
transportation  into  the  Territory,  and  the 
opening  of  coal  seams.  Immigrants  and 
speculators  fed  the  town  after  that,  until 
now  it  numbers  perhaps  five  thousand 
population,  and  has  the  conveniences  of  a 
city — gas-light,  water-works,  police,  daily 
newspapers,  etc.  But  as  yet  everything  at 
Seattle  is  in  a  scattered,  half-baked  condi- 
tion. The  town  has  grown  too  fast  to  look 
well  or  healthy.  Everybody  has  been  in 
so  great  haste  to  get  there  and  get  a  roof 
over  his  head  that  he  has  not  minded 
much  how  it  looked,  or  pulled  many  of 
the  stumps  out  of  his  door-yard.  Excep- 
tions to  this  ragged,  flimsy  aspect  show 
what  possibility  the  future  holds  of  mak- 
ing pleasant  homes  there;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  frontier  spirit  shall 
have  ripened  into  a  better  tone,  Seattle 
will  become  a  beautiful  city,  rising  like  a 
well -filled  amphitheatre,  and  looking  out 
upon  a  magnificent  water-front  populous 
with  commerce. 

The  streets  are  filled  with  bustling 
crowds,  while  the  wharves   swarm  with 
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shipping  and  luinlx'i*  i';ifls:  I  saw  four 
occ.tii  stcauuM's  loaditi;^' al  oiictiiin'.  'I'Ik; 
shops  all  prospci".  and  iiM-irliants,  iiiaiiii- 
raclurcrs,  .iihI  hiiildcrs  arr  ovci'woi-kcd. 
This  <'(»iidil  ion  of  ihiii^s,  to;^*'!  Iicr  witli 
llic  farl  thai  ihc  popuhilioii  has  increased 
Iweiily  per  ccnl.  (hn'in;;-  Ihi^  past  tvvcdve- 
inoiilh,  causes  properly  lo  Ix^  held  at  a 
hinh  price;  iiin'ert heless,  it  is  constantly 
chani^inii'  hands,  showing'  self conlidence 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  '^JMie  nia<^'ni- 
tn«le  of  Seattle's  connnerce  is  inor(^  easily 
accouided  for  when  w(^  renienil)er  liow 
much  distant  outside  trader  comes  to  this 
hir<jfest  town,  especially  from  the;  l()<^<^in<JS" 
cami)s,  and  how  much  shipi)in^'  is  su])plied 
witii  stores  for  lon<if  voya<»es  and  with  re- 
iittin«^-  work.  But  the  appearance  of  ex- 
cessive activity  is  partly  owing  to  the 
great  numher  of  persons  who  are  con- 
stantly coming-  and  .g'oing*.  Three  large 
hotels  and  countless  litth^  ones  open  their 
doors,  yet  it  is  often  diilicult  to  get  a  bed. 
This  floating  crowd  is  not  all  of  it  new 
to  the  country,  however,  and  the  majority 
hails  from  Oregon  and  California,  for  as 
yet  little  of  the  forth-coming  tide  of  East- 


ern and  foreign  immigration  lias  readied 
thes(^  parts;  hut  the  peoph-  of  tin;  Pacific 
coast  are  strangely  nomadic;  a  fact  (;s))e- 
cially  tru(^  of  thct  unmarried.  You  can 
hardly  enlei"  into  c()n  vca'sation  with  a 
workinginan  who  (tan  Jiot  giv(i  you  some 
account  of  almost  any  setthid  district  west 
of  the;  Ko(rky  Mountains,  often  including 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia,  and  the 
(Miines(5  ports,  it  is  oiUMjf  the  great  di'aw- 
l)acks  to  larg(!  industi-ial  enterprises  that 
steady  labor  can  not  be  counted  upon. 
Partly  because  of  their  feeling  of  ind(;- 
pendence,  partly  the  vagabondish  spii-it 
engendered  by  their  long  and  gradually 
progressive  journey  hither  from  the  At- 
lantic States,  men  are  likely  to  forsake 
their  employers  at  very  short  notice,  and 
go  somewhere  else  with  ill-defined  pur- 
pose. It  is  largely  in  attempting  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  this^  annoyance, 
which  is  fatal  to  success  in  many"  com- 
mercial schemes,  that  the  Chinese  have 
been  encouraged  by  cai^italists. 

The  greatest  source  of  wealth  to  Seattle 
and  all  this  half  of  Washington  Territory 
is  the  lumbering. 
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The  only  escape  from  the  -anbroken  for- 
est anywhere  west-^  the  mountains  is  to 
go  out  upon  the  water.  As  this  forest  is 
the  main  feature  of  the  scenery,  so  is  it 
the  chief  factor  in  local  wealth.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  1853  that  the  first  saw-mill 
was  built  here.  It  had  a  daily  capacity 
of  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 
Now  the  aggregate  cutting  of  the  mills 
is  over  a  million  feet  every  day.  The 
area  of  these  vast  woods — counting  no- 
thing in  the  passes  or  east  of  the  Cascades 
— is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  is  estimated  to  hold  160,000,000,000 
feet  of  timber,  not  more  than  three  per 
cent,  of  which  has  been  sawed  or  destroy- 
ed during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

This  great  timber  tract  is  so  penetrated 
by  the  ramifications  of  Puget  Sound  (as 
all  these  waters  south  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca 
are  popularly  termed,  though  originally 
the  name  was  applied  to  only  a  portion)  as 
to  make  more  than  1500  miles  of  coast-line, 
at  almost  any  point  of  which  ships  may 
approach  very  close  to  the  land  to  be  load- 
ed. Through  it,  also,  flow  many  naviga- 
ble rivers,  whose  banks  are  not  too  abrupt 
.to  prevent  easy  handling  of  logs,  which 
are  often  chuted  down  from  the  lofty 
ridges  directly  into  the  water,  and  rafted 
from  far  inland  at  trifling  expense. 

The  principal  growths  are,  fir  of  two 
kinds,  three  sorts  of  spruce,  cedar  of  two 
species,  larch,  and  hemlock;  in  addition 
to  which,  white  oak,  maple,  cotton  wood, 
ash,  alder,  etc.,  occur.  The  yellow  or 
Douglas  fir,  a  stately  tree  often  250  feet 
in  height,  exceeds  in  value  and  quantity 
all  the  others  combined,  the  cedar  rank- 
ing second.  Then  comes  the  pine,  120  to 
160  feet  in  height;  the  silver-fir,  150  feet; 
white  cedar  (cypress),  100  feet;  and  black 
spruce,  150  feet.  Cedars  are  known  of  63 
feet  girth  and  120  feet  height. 

The  best  timber  flourishes  somewhat 
back  from  the  mixed  forest  of  the  shore, 
Avhere  the  foot-hills  begin.  In  such  local- 
ities the  tall  and  vertically  tapering  firs, 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  world  for  size, 
length,  toughness,  and  durability,  are  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  naval  construction, 
equalling  the  Eastern  white  oak.  Hence 
this  wood  is  used  exclusively  for  ship- 
building on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  ex- 
ported for  the  same  purpose  to  an  increas- 
ing extent.  This  is  true  not  of  hull  ma- 
terial only,  for  the  largest  and  finest  masts 
and  yards  carried  by  the  ships  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  China,  South  America, 


and  to  a  growing  degree  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  come  out  of  these  forests. 
At  Port  Gamble  the  visitor  is  shown  the 
base  of  the  tree  that  nourished  the  spars 
of  the  Great  Eastern ;  and  he  is  told  of 
the  flag-staff,  185  feet  in  length,  and 
straight  as  a  plummet,  which  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  had 
not  a  crooked  road  prevented  getting  it 
out  in  time. 

Spars  and  ship  timbers,  however,  form 
only  a  fraction  of  the  business  of  the 
mills.  The  principal  demand  is  for  build- 
ing material  of  all  kinds;  and  to  supply 
this  a  vast  capital  is  invested  in  securing 
the  right  to  the  forest,  in  cutting  the  trees, 
transporting  the  logs,  and  sawing  the 
bright,  fragrant  planks  and  scantling. 

The  cutting  and  hauling  out  of  the  logs 
are  usually  committed  to  contractors,  who 
receive  about  |6  a  thousand  feet  for  logs 
delivered  in  navigable  waters,  the  mills 
always  buying  logs  in  preference  to  en- 
croaching on  their  own  property.  A  con- 
tractor's method  is  to  hire  six  or  eight 
men,  and  provide  several  yoke  of  oxen. 
He  builds  a  rude  camp  in  the  place  chosen 
for  chopping,  and  boards  his  crew,  who 
are  paid  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day, 
and  will  produce  perhaps  30,000  feet  of 
logs  daily.  These  are  hauled  out  of  the 
woods  by  the  ox  teams,  or  by  windlasses, 
or  (in  a  few  localities)  by  short  railways, 
and  are  slid  into  the  water  of  river  or 
sound,  where  they  are  made  up  into  rafts, 
and  towed  by  powerful  tug-boats  to  the 
mill.  The  general  length  of  the  logs  is 
twenty-four  and  thirty-two  feet ;  but  some- 
times logs  of  one  hundred  feet  are  pre- 
pared for  special  purposes. 

As  fast  as  needed,  the  logs  in  the  boom 
at  the  mill  are  seized  by  the  iron  grappling- 
dogs  of  an  endless  chain,  and  drawn  up 
an  incline  into  the  mill,  where  cross-cut, 
rotary,  circular,  and  gang  saws,  planing 
and  lath  machines,  convert  it  into  every 
variety  of  lumber.  The  slabs  are  utilized 
somewhat  in  making  fence  pickets  for  that 
sort  of  small  palisade  called  in  Louisiana 
pieu;  the  sawdust  and  refuse,  beyond 
what  the  engine  furnaces  can  make  away 
with,  are  burned,  or  stacked  solidly  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  underneath  wharves  as 
"filling." 

The  lumber  that  enters  into  the  com- 
merce of  Puget  Sound  is  mainly  the  pro- 
duct of  eight  mills,  exclusive  of  those  at 
Burrard  Inlet,  British  Columbia,  which 
saw  enough  to  load  fifty  vessels  a  year, 


LOGGING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 


tlieir  cargoes  aggregating  over  thirty  mill- 
ions of  feet.  Since  the  great  depression 
in  the  lumber  business  a  few  years  ago 
a  poAverful  combination  has  closed  many 
mills  by  subsidies.  Of  the  largest,  how- 
ever, Port  Discovery,  Utsaladd}-,  Port 
Madison,  Port  Blakeley,  Seabec,  and  Ta- 
coma  are  all  in  operation.  At  Port  Lud- 
low we  found  nearly  ready  for  work  a 
mill  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  or, 


for  that  matter,  of  any  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
since  by  the  time  this  article  meets  the 
readers  eye  it  v/ill  be  able  to  turn  out 
250,000  feet  of  lumber  daily. 

All  these  mills  are  on  tide-Avater,  and 
own  fleets  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  their  surpkis  product,  w^hile 
also  supplying  the  cargoes  of  A^essels  sent 
hither.  The  largest  of  them  will  employ 
150  or  more  men  in  and  about  the  mill,  and 
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perhaps  250  in  the  log-ging  camps,  their 
combined  patronage  giving  a  livelihood  to 
several  thousand  persons,  and  sustaining 
half  a  dozen  vilHges,  which  otherwise 
would  not  exist,  where  trade  thrives,  ag- 
riculture centres,  schools  and  churches 
arise,  and  the  roots  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity are  planted. 

In  the  case  of  Ports  Discovery,  Ludlow, 
Gamble,  Seabec,  Madison,  and  Blakeley, 
the  villages  are  literally  owned  by  the 
mill  companies.  The  land  was  bought 
before  the  saws  were  set  up,  and  houses 
built  for  the  families  of  the  force,  with 
offices,  shops,  hotel,  etc.  These  liouses  are 
rented,  or  else  are  furnished  free,  and  less 
wages  paid.  The  supply  stores,  too,  are 
managed  by  the  mill  owners,  who  thus 
control  everything  in  the  settlement. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  lum- 
ber interest  in  the  western  half  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  coal  interest,  about  200,000 
tons  having  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  in 
1881.  The  main  fields  lie  in  the  outer 
foot-hills  of  the  Cascades,  centring  at 
Newcastle,  twenty  miles  east  of  Seattle, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Columbia  and 
Puget  Sound  Railway,  projected  to  run 
from  Seattle  to  Walla  Walla.  Both  the 
road  and  the  coal  fields  are  now  a  part  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  monopoly — a  mo- 
nopoly which  Mr.  Henry  Villard  happily 
styles  "benevolent,"  and  which  is  popu- 
lar here. 

The  rough  little  railway  makes  itsxmth 
through  solid  forest,  and  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  Cedar  River  it  crosses  some  ex- 
ceedingly broken  country,  deep  cuts  alter- 
nating with  remarkably  high  curved  tres- 
tles in  quick  succession.  There  is  here 
and  there  a  cabin  along  its  course,  but  no 
clearing  until  Renton,  on  Cedar  River,  is 
reached.  The  bottoms  along  this  rapid 
stream  give  about  one  farm's  width  of 
valley  space,  easily  cleared  and  suitable 
for  cultivation ;  and  they  are  thinly  set- 
tled for  twenty  miles  up  from  Seattle,  the 
land  proving  very  rich.  The  same  re- 
marks ai^ply  to  the  valley  of  White  River, 
a  few  miles  southward,  where  are  raised 
marvellous  crops  of  grain  and  the  most  de- 
licious fruits.  These  two  valleys,  the  log- 
ging camps  and  mills  on  the  island,  and 
the  young  city,  make  King  County  the 
most  populous  in  the  Territory. 

Seven  miles  east  of  Cedar  River  the 
valley  of  a  creek  is  reached.  Here,  twelve 
years  ago,  a  man  following  the  trail  of  a 
deer  up  the  bed   of  the  half-dry  water- 


course discovered  a  broad  stratum  of  solid 
coal  exposed  by  the  current.  Taking 
squatter  right,  and  afterward  perfecting 
his  claim,  he  was  able  in  a  few  months  to 
sell  his  title  for  $30,000.  The  present 
company  have  about  four  and  a  quarter 
miles  of  under-ground  workings,  and  are 
able  to  ship  800  tons  a  day. 

This  coal  is  a  lignite.  Five  strata  have 
been  discovered,  the  two  now  being  pene- 
trated having  a  thickness  of  ten  and  a 
half  and  six  feet  respectively,  throughout 
which  there  is  only  one  thin  streak  of 
impurity.  The  strike  of  the  rocks  here 
is  directly  east  and  west,  and  they  lie  very 
regular,  dipping  about  forty  degrees  to 
the  south.  This,  then,  is  the  angle  of  de- 
scent upon  the  coal  bed,  and  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  mine  is  an  ijicline  several 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  At  the  bottom 
small  drifts  or  gangways  are  run  laterally, 
but  the  principal  galleries  are  higher  up, 
and  extend  2000  feet  each  way  from  the 
entrance.  Up  and  down  the  incline* run 
platform  cages,  actuated  by  a  hoisting  en- 
gine on  the  surface,  which  carry  the  load- 
ed cars,  after  they  have  been  dragged  by 
mules  from  the  diggings  at  both  ends  of 
the  mine,  up  to  a  "level"  still  nearer  the 
surface,  where  they  are  run  off  upon  a 
track,  and  made  into  a  long  train  in  ex- 
change for  "empties." 

Here  a  locomotive  is  waiting  to  haul 
them  far  away,  out  to  daylight.  This  loco- 
motive is  a  grimy,  deformed  little  gnome, 
so  diminutive  that  you  might  accommo- 
date it  in  the  box  of  a  lumber  wagon,  and 
so  compressed  that  a  man's  head  stands 
higher  than  the  hood  of  the  cab;  yet  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  drag  out  fifty  car-loads 
of  coal  at  a  high  speed.  The  engineer  is 
a  young  Scotchman,  who  tucks  himself 
away  on  one  side  of  the  cab,  and  lets  me 
squeeze  into  the  other  corner,  the  flaring 
little  lamps  in  our  caps  furnishing  the  light 
by  which  to  see  to  operate  the  machinery. 

"You  have  no  smoke-stack?"  I  say, 
while  we  are  waiting. 

' '  Naw, "  he  answers ;  ' '  except  the  whole 
tunnel;  and  in  warm  weather,  whaan  the 
air  is  verra  hot  aboove,  the  draught  is  sa 
great  here  a  mon  can  hardly  kep  his  lamp 
lit.  It's  verra  cauld  too,  sir;  espaycially 
near  the  openin',  where  the  air  sucks  in. 
They  ha'  sma'  need  o'  their  ventilatin'  fire 
durin'  the  simmer." 

We  soon  emerge  into  the  open  air, 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
village  and  surface  works  of  the  com- 
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broken  up,  and  the  <-ar  loads  dumpe<l  into     i.i-    far    supen«.r    to    that    ol    any    white 


IX   THE    COAL    BUNKERS,  NEWCASTLE    MINES. 


coal  falls  upon  screens  permitting'  all  the 
small  pieces  to  drop  tliroug-li  upon  other 
screens  that  give  it  a  second  sifting,  be- 
low which  the  dust  is  carried  away  in  a 
flume.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  pick 
over  the  main  body  of  the  coal  in  order  to 
reject  slaty  fragments.  For  this  duty  Chi- 
nese are  employed,  their  ability  to  stand 
all  day  bending  over  a  sliding  stream  of 


They  are  paid  827  a  month,  and  "find" 
themselves — which  is  more  than  I  could 
do  until  I  chanced  upon  the  colony  hon- 
ey-combed away  in  an  old  engine  shed 
that  liad  been  patched  up  for  their  occu- 
pancy. Tliither  rushes  a  riot  of  scream- 
ing Celestials  when  the  noon  whistle 
blows,  for  the  wanner  has  the  first  big 
dip  into  the  common  kettle  of  luncheon 
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rice,  after  which  the  scraj)ings  left  for 
late-comers  are  extremely  meagre.  John's 
house  here  is  wholly  unnoticeable,  but 
down  at  Renton  the  Chinese  have  built 
for  themselves  among  the  trees  a  group 
of  small  huts,  steep -roofed,  weather-red- 
dened, and  long  -  shingled ;  have  planted 
narrow  gardens  on  the  river-bank,  and 
have  set  up  tiny  coops  for  the  beloved 
ducks  and  chickens,  until  they  have  made 
as  picturesque  and  foreign  a  scene  as 
though  it  were  a  home  village  on  the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

The  great  body  of  men  employed  at  the 
Newcastle  mines— 250  to  300  in  number, 
outside  and  in — is  made  up  of  Welsh, 
Scotch,  English,  and  Irish — just  the  same 
crowd  of  heedless  colliers,  physically  and 
morally,  that  you  will  see  everywhere 
else  under  similar  circumstances.  Com- 
mon laborers  receive  $2  25  a  day  at  the 
least,  and  miners  are  paid  $3  a  day  in 
wages,  while  those  who  are  able  to  get 
contracts  earn  four  or  five  dollars  a  day ; 
yet  out  of  the  whole  community  only  a 
small  number  have  laid  any  money  by, 
and  all  ceaselessly  complain  of  their  pov- 
erty. The  town  itself  straggles  in  and 
out  of  the  great  dumps  of  clay  and  waste 
that  extend  like  black  spurs  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  cottages  being 
grouped  upon  the  rocky,  stump-infested, 
forest-bound  hill-side,  without  an  attempt 
at  order  or  comeliness.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  churches,  two  public  schools,  a 
music  teacher,  half  a  dozen  civic  socie- 
ties, and  not  a  saloon  in  the  place — they 
all  being  just  beyond  the  company's  line, 
about  five  hundred  yards  away. 

This  coal  is  of  poor  quality  compared 
with  the  bituminous  coals  of  Vancouver 
or  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  Territo- 
ry, except  for  use  in  the  stove  or  grate, 
where  it  burns  very  freely,  and  with  vast 
heat.  It  consumes  with  great  rapidity, 
lasting  only  two -thirds  as  long  as  the 
Wellington  coal,  so  that,  although  it  is 
two  dollars  a  ton  cheaper,  it  is  less  eco- 
nomical. The  best  result  for  domestic 
purposes  is  got  by  mixing  the  two.  As  a 
steam-making  coal  it  is  extensively  used, 
but  it  will  not  coke.  Sale  is  found,  nev- 
ertheless, for  about  twenty  thousand  tons 
a  month,  keeping  four  large  screw-steam- 
ers busy  carrying  it  from  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco. 

Before  the  railroad  was  built  the  com- 
pany had  a  tramway  that  hauled  the  small 
coal   cars  down   to   the   border   of   Lake 


Washington,  an  irregular  body  of  water, 
twenty  miles  long,  which  lies  behind  Seat- 
tle. Thence  they  were  run  upon  a  huge 
barge,  and  towed  to  where  a  portage  rail- 
way a  mile  long  hauled  them  over  to  an- 
other fresh -water  pond.  Lake  Union,  on 
which  they  were  towed  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  the  port.  There  has  long  been 
a  project  under  discussion  for  finding  a 
very  different  utility  for  these  lakes,  which 
are  formed  chiefly  by  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Lake  Union  has  a 
slender  outlet  into  Puget  Sound  through 
Salmon  Bay, 'which  it  is  proposed  to  deep- 
en into  a  ship-channel  admitting  the  lar- 
gest vessels.  It  is  proposed,  also,  to  cut 
the  narrow  land  between  Lake  Union  and 
Lake  Washington,  and  by  means  of  locks 
open  the  larger  lake  to  the  lumber  ships 
for  a  long  distance  inland.  As  for  Lake 
Union,  its  fresh-water  would  make  it  an 
invaluable  anchorage  for  ocean-going 
ships,  especially  iron  hulls,  whose  bot- 
toms would  thus  be  rid  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  barnacles  and  other  marine  para- 
sites gathered  in  a  long  voyage;  and  it 
would  be  an  admirable  place  for  the  navy- 
yard  which  it  is  understood  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  build  somewhere  upon 
Puget  Sound.  To  make  these  ship-canals 
and  locks,  about  a  million  dollars  would 
be  required. 

There  is  still  another  project.  Lake 
Washington  empties  through  a  small 
stream  into  the  Duamish  River,  and  thence 
into  Seattle  Bay.  The  fall  is  so  slight 
that  freshets  flow  backward  from  the  Ce- 
dar, White,  and  Black  rivers  (which  unite 
with  the  Duamish  below  the  lake)  instead 
of  outward.  This  raises  the  water  in  the 
lake,  and  submerges  wide  areas  otherwise 
profitable.  Those  who  profess  to  know 
say  that  if  a  channel  were  cut  through  the 
portage  between  Lake  Washington  and 
Lake  Union,  a  remarkable  benefit  would 
follow.  The  greater  lake  would  drain  it- 
self out  to  the  sea  through  a  channel  which 
would  widen  and  deei^en  until  adequate 
to  all  requirements,  and  then  no  freshet 
would  appreciably  affect  its  level.  Re- 
lieved of  this  overflow,  the  three  rivers 
south  of  it  would  be  able  to  dispose  of 
their  water  in  the  full  season  without  its 
backing  up.  Thousands  of  acres  now  fre- 
quently under  water  would  thus  become 
permanently  dry,  and  awide  strip  of  marshy 
or  thinly  covered  lake  margin  all  the  way 
round — a  strip  three  or  four  farms  wide  in 
many  places — would  be  laid  bare  and  re- 
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claimed  for  agriculture,  while  Lake  Union 
would  be  opened  for  shipping,  as  before 
stated.  A  company,  it  is  reported,  has  al- 
ready been  formed  to  do  this  whenever 
they  can  get  government  aid ;  or  they  will 
do  it  alone  if  the  commonwealth  (this 
must  be  after  Washington  becomes  a  State) 
will  give  them  the  reclaimed  lands.  In 
the  latter  case  there  ought  to  be  some  pub- 
lic provision  to  pay  for  quinine  and  fever- 
and-ague  physicians. 

The  third  most  important  interest  here 
is  probably  ship  -  building.  This  is  en- 
gaged in  everywhere,  but  especially  at 
Seattle,  where  have  been  constructed  a 
score  of  the  stern  -  wheeled  steamboats 
navigating  these  waters,  and  many  wood- 
en sailing  vessels.  Local  shops  are  able 
to  furnish  any  repairs  or  make  ordinary 
machinery,  and  the  demand  in  this  direc- 
tion gives  a  living  to  a  large  class  of  ship- 
wrights, boiler -makers,  machinists,  and 
laborers. 

Various  manufacturing  industries  re- 
quiring less  capital  than  lumber-mills  or 
ship-yards  or  railways  are  coming  to  the 
surface  also.     I  heard  a  man  stoutly  main- 


taining that  this  region  would  soon  become 
renowned  for  its  success  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing, the  humid  climate  having  pre- 
cisely that  quality  which  is  necessary  to 
give  the  fibre  its  highest  elasticity,  and 
which  prevails  in  England.  Rather  more 
feasible  is  the  movement  to  establish  wool- 
len mills  for  spinning  the  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  fleeces  coming  annually 
from  the  local  shearings.  A  beet-sugar 
factory  is  in  the  air  of  rumor  and  expecta- 
tion ;  and —  But  really  what  is  not  to  be 
done  shortly  in  Seattle  ? 

Yet  I  must  say  something  about  their 
railway  outlook.  Of  course  they  expect 
to  be  the  terminus  of  the  transcontinental 
line.  "  We  7?n<sf  be,"  they  declare.  But 
in  this,  like  the  hoj)e  of  heaven,  they  are 
sharers  with  all  the  towns  on  the  sound, 
from  Tacoma  to  Townsend.  A  railway 
already  their  own  is  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Columbia  River,  now  running  to  New- 
castle ;  when  it  will  ever  go  further,  no  one 
is  brave  enough  to  predict.  Another  pet 
project  with  the  Seattle  citizens,  also  whol- 
ly their  own,  is  the  Seattle,  Walla  Walla, 
and   Baker   City   Railway  —  a   standard- 
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gauge  road  to  meet  the  Union  Pacific's 
'"Oregon  Short  Line"  at  Baker  City,  Ore- 
gon, and  so  make  a  through  route  east- 
ward via  Omaha.  The  principal  argu- 
ment is  not  this  fact,  however,  so  much  as 
the  opportunity  it  woukl  afford  the  wheat- 
growers  and  cattle  men  of  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia and  lower  Snake  valleys  to  sliip 
their  products  directly  to  the  Puget  Sound 
port,  instead  of  sending  them  eastward  or 


down  to  Portland.  Some 
such  line  will  doubtless  be 
built  at  no  distant  day.  The 
route  j)roposed  is  through 
Snoqualmie  Pass,  which  is 
the  lowest  gateway  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  and  where 
there  has  long  been  a  wag- 
on-road. This  part  of  the 
route  runs  all  the  way 
K  through    fine     timber    for 

^^  seventy  miles,  and  travers- 

^^"^  es  regions  of  coal,  iron,  lime- 

stone, and  gypsum,  which 
must   remain  undeveloped 
until     some    such     means 
of    transportation    reaches 
them.       Eastward    of    the 
range  the  projected  route 
descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kittitas,  which  is  said 
to  contain  about  five  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  good 
wheat  lands,  and  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  grazing   re- 
gion; it  has  at  present  a  scattered  popu- 
lation.     Thence  the  line  would  proceed 
along  the  Yakima,  passing  near  the  large 
arable  vallej^s  of  the  Natchee,  Cowlitz, 
Ahtanum,   skirt   the    Simcoe   reservation 
(described  as   a  paradise  for  the  farmer 
when  the  Indians  shall  have  been  got  rid 
of),  thence  down  the  farming  tracts  of  the 
lower  Yakima  to  the  Walla  Walla,  and 
beyond.     The  projectors  think  they  have 
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good  reason  to  hope  to  induce  imniij^ra-  and  these  are  pnferable.  so  far  as  comfort 
tion  the  moment  the  building  of  the  road  is  concerned.  Twice  a  day  one  may  gr> 
is  ass  ;  i  hence  can  count  upon  a  '  up  to  New  Tacoma,  whence  every  mom^ 

verv  '     local    business.      1    can  ,  ing  the  trains  of  the  Pacific  division  of 
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promise  them  a  good  tourist  traffic,  for 
they  certainly  will  traverse  one  of  the  re- 
gions best  worth  seeing  in  all  this  grand 
Northwest.  But  as  yet  the  railway  is  all 
■  on  paper." 
Tliough  Seattle  has  no  railway  outlet  to 
her  active  sisters  south  and  east,  she  has 
plenty  of  steamboats  by  which  to  travel. 


"  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailway  will  carry 
him  to  Kalama.  on  the  Columbia.  There 
he  may  take  a  steamer  to  Astoria,  up  the 
Columbia,  or  to  Portland.  Oregon.  This 
trip  is  always  interesting.  The  scenery 
of  the  lower  sound  continues,  but  the 
wooded,  totally  uninhabited  shores  come 

t  nearer,  and  straight  ahead  is  upreared  the 
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mighty  beacon  of  Mount  Tacoma.  No 
matter  how  often  they  have  passed  it,  or 
how  lively  may  be  the  chatter  of  tongues, 
everybody's  eyes  are  held  by  the  glorious 
beauty  of  this  monarch  of  mountains, 
whose  grandeur  forces  itself  into  the 
minds  of  the  dullest  and  most  giddy. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  trip  along  this 
course  the  days  of  grace  for  Chinese  im- 
migration were  fast  expiring,  and  the  large 
steamers  were  carrying  huge  steerage  loads 
of  fresh  Mongolians,  going  to  work  upon 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  The  low- 
er deck  was  given  to  them,  and  we  of  the 
cabins  had  abundant  opportunity  to  study 
the  characteristics  of  the  race,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  this  the  slave  caste  of  that  race,  and 
to  familiarize  our  ears  with  the  sing-song  of 
their  strange  language.  They  had  all  their 
luggage  along,  and  kept  it  close  to  them. 
It  consisted  everywhere  of  two  packages. 
One  might  be  either  a  small  trunk  (oft- 
en of  sandal-wood  and  ornamented)  or 
a  tea-chest,  or  else  a  big  round  covered 
basket.  This  held  their  small  articles. 
The  other  package  was  a  scant  roll  of  bed- 
ding, wrapped  in  the  coarse  mat  of  rushes 
or  bamboo  upon  which  it  was  spread  out, 
or  in  which  it  w^as  folded  when  packed. 
Lastly,  each  man  had  a  bamboo  stick 
about  eight  feet  long.  When  he  moved, 
his  box  or  basket  was  slung  to  one  end  of 
the  pole  and  his  bedding  to  the  other. 
Balancing-  this  burden  across  his  shoul- 


ders, he  slips  on  the  white  Zouave  gaiters 
that  will  be  the  first  of  his  Chinese  fash- 
ions to  disappear  from  American  view, 
and,  with  the  dancing,  bobbing  gait  his 
burden  makes  necessary,  he  trots  out  into 
the  strange  scenery  of  his  new  home,  an 
object  to  make  us  laugh  now,  but  by-and- 
by  perhaps  to  make  all  of  us  weep.  On 
shipboard,  where  we  saw  most  of  him,  he 
was  quiet  and  timid,  but  with  a  dogged, 
despairing  timidity,  warning  aggressors 
not  to  go  too  far.  However,  lie  was  rare- 
ly molested,  or  further  ill-treated  than  to 
get  his  shins  kicked  by  a  deck  hand  as  an 
intimation  to  move  out  of  the  way,  and 
to  be  called  bad  names  in  a  language  he 
didn't  understand.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
amusements  beyond  smoking  his  tiny  pipe, 
and  talking,  as  he  sat  cross-legged  with  a 
knot  of  friends  or  stretched  full  length 
upon  his  mat  in  a  dark  corner  between- 
decks,  varied  by  occasional  gymnastics — 
in  one  case  upon  portions  of  the  steering- 
gear,  with  rather  serious  consequences  to 
the  vessel  in  a  piece  of  intricate  naviga- 
tion. He  was  a  good  sleeper,  curling  up 
like  a  mouse,  with  black  shaven  head  at 
one  end  of  a  confused  bundle  of  blue  cot- 
ton and  silk,  and  two  bare  feet  at  the  oth- 
er. John's  idea  of  life  evidently  is  that 
it  is  a  serious  matter,  and  he  never  seems 
to  be  quite  as  happy  or  natural  as  when 
he  is  hard  at  work. 

As  noticeable  to  us  as  the  absence  of 
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hinn:mitv  on  Ww  slion-  was  tlio  fiitiro  a))-  ' 
svnvv  nf  anvthiii^rtliat  Ic.nkrcl  liUr  lisl.in«r, 
yot  Iho  lisliVricsof  Pu«rrl  Smmd  will  here-  . 
after  form  oiio  of  its  strong-  points.  At 
pivscnt  till'  markets  are  supplied  cliiclly 
l)V  Indians,  and  a  few  Italians  who  have 
wan(UMed  uj)  to  Seattle  from  (California. 

The    approaeli   to  t)ie    Taeomas    hrin^^s 
tirst    into  view  tlie  old  town,  huilt  upon 
a    hill    side    lookinjr    directly    down    tlie 
sound.      Near    the    shore    stands   a    saw- 
mill,   wliose    never -extinjruished    waste- 
tires     are     like     old-fashioned     beacons 
iruidinir  the  l)elated  sailor.      This  village 
TuMird  she  was  to  become  the  water   ter- 
minus  of  the  railway  from  the   Colum- 
})ia  River.      Ownei-s  of  real  estate  put  a 
higli   price   upon    tlieir   corner    lots,  and 
speculatoi-s  bouofht  largely  in  the  vicinity. 
Merchants    came    in   witb  big   stocks   of 
o-oods,  and  a  grand  "  boom"  began.      All 
at  once  it  was  discovered  that  a  "town  site 
company"   within  the  railway    manage- 
ment had  laid  out  a  harbor  town  a  mile 
eastward,  to  be  called  New  Tacoma,  and 
that  it  was  there  the  port  was  to  be  estab- 
lished.      That  was  a  death-blow^  to   tlie 
older   place,  which   ever   since   has  been 
gradually  losing  its   prestige,  privileges. 


and    inhal>itants   in    favor   of  its  upstart 

"  Keachingthe  port,  which  isat  the  mouth 
of  the  ruvallui>  Uiver,  (me  finds  a  large 
area  of  wharf  (covered  with  warehouses, 
railway  tracks,  general  oflices,  and  (fortu- 
Tiately  for  us)  an  excellent  hotel -l^lack- 
wells.      A  track  also   passes  behind   tlie 
wharf  to  some  great  coal  bunkers  farther 
on  whereshipsaretakingcargoes.  Thevil- 
lagestandsui)(mtheblutr,andisreachedby 
a  road  graded  slantwise  np  its  face.      The 
most  productive  part  of  this  portion  of  the 
Territory  is  up  this  very  valley  of  the  Puy- 
allup,  a  "strong  stream  whose  milky  Hood 
tells  of  its  birth  in  Tacoma  s  glaciers.     For 
twentv  miles  along  its  banks  there  are  f  re- 
quent'clearings,  and  in  one  district,  at  the 
I  village  of  Puyallup,  some  thousands  of 
'  acres\ave  been  wrested  from  the  thick  for- 
est covering  the  whole  of  the  bottom-lands. 
The  resources  of  this  Northwest  are  all  ex- 
pressed in  monosyllables ;  Iron  and  fish  on 
the  strait:  grain  over  in  the  Swinomish; 
coal  on  the  foot-hills:  logs  on  the  islands 
1  and  evervwhere;  in  the  Puyallup,  hops. 
The  soil  here  is  a  deep  black  humus  of  al- 
I  most  inexhaustible  richness,  and  it  pro- 
duces hops  so  abundantly  that  1800  pounds 
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to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop.  All  the 
fields  are  set  with ,%  new  leafless  forest  of 
poles,  and  I  heard  of  one  man  last  year 
who  cleared  $50, COO  off  a  farm  of  no  very 
large  area. 

That  was  a  good  season ;  but  there  have 
been  bad  ones.  Then  the  farmers  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  for  they  plant 
nothing  else  whatever,  and  are  scarcely 
more  than  speculators  in  hops.  They 
might  raise  an  abundance  of  fruit,  but  few 
orchards  have  been  planted;  cows  could 
find  rich  pasturage,  but  the  people  buy  milk 
in  Tacoma,  and  bring  butter  from  Oregon. 
When  the  full  year  comes,  and  they  make 
a  large  profit,  they  spend  most  of  it  in 
having  a  luxurious  time,  and  very  little 
in  improvements.  This  shiftless  procedure 
uses  up  in  one  poor  year  all  the  gain  of 
a  good  one ;  and  if  two  bad  seasons  occur, 
money  must  be  borrowed  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  interest.  Thus  a 
large  i^ortion  of  this  rich  valley  is  over- 
laid by  heavy  mortgages,  and  its  develop- 
ment will  be  slow  until  a  wiser  and  more 
enterprising  generation  arises. 

The  picking,  in  September,  is  done 
wholly  by  Indians,  who  gather  with  their 
families  from  the  region  around,  excelling 
every  other  nationality  in  this  work. 
Merry  times  are  seen  then.  Most  numer- 
ous, of  course,  are  the  Puj^allups,  whose 
reservation  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
These  Indians  live  in  cabins  and  frame 
houses  for  the  most  part,  and  the  majority 
of  them  cultivate  land  to  pretty  good  ad- 
vantage, though  they  never  work  as  hard 
for  themselves  as  when  they  hire  out  to 
white  farmers. 

Southward  and  westward  of  Tacoma 
stretch  the  copse-dotted  plains  of  Steila- 
coom,  ruddy  with  sorrel,  over  which  you 
may  drive  your  carriage  miles  and  miles 
in  any  direction  as  upon  a  natural  road. 
On  the  further  side  is  the  fine  old  post  of 
Fort  Steilacoom,  now  abandoned  and  giv- 
en to  the  Territory  for  an  insane  asylum. 
It  was  army  head-quarters  in  this  region 
during  the  Indian  wars  of  1855-8,  of 
which  the  block-houses,  encountered  here 
and  there,  are  also  reminders.  On  their 
western  border  is  Olympia,  the  old  Puget 
Sound  port,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
Territory — a  pretty,  maple-shaded  village, 
with  many  very  pleasant  people,  who 
have  more  leisure  to  enjoy  life  than  occurs 
elsewhere.  Olympia  has  almost  nothing 
to  live  upon  beyond  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  government  tables,  except  the 


custom  she  derives  from  the  Chehalis; 
Valley,  which  lies  west  of  her,  since  the 
more  adjacent  district  is  heavily  forested, 
and  its  sandy  soil  is  of  small  worth  while 
so  much  superior  land  is  available. 

The  Chehalis  rises  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains,  and,  flowing  southward  and 
westward,  empties  into  Gray's  Harbor. 
Those  w^ho  have  seen  it  grow  enthusiastic- 
over  the  timber  that  clothes  its  upper 
drainage,  and  the  arable  fields  lying 
along  its  lower  course.  A  considerable- 
population  is  gathered  there  now,  grow- 
ing wheat  and  oats  and  planting  fruit, 
trees.  These  settlements  trade  at  Olym- 
pia; but  already  a  railway  is  projected  to 
come  up  from  Astoria,  and  there  is  talk  of 
another  to  enter  from  the  westward,  with  a 
line  of  steamers  from  Gray's  Harbor  to  San 
Francisco,  while  a  third  line  is  intended 
to  tap  the  upper  valley  on  its  way  north- 
ward. I  should  like  to  know  a  piece  of 
Washington  valley  land  ten  miles  square 
that  has  not  had  a  railway  surveyed  over- 
it  ;  and  all  the  lines  seem  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  built. 

The  anticipations  of  all  the  sound  towns 
depend  upon  the  fixture  of  that  mysterious, 
speculator-plaguing  will-o'-the-wisp  "the 
terminus"  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. New  Tacoma  has  it  now,  and  pur- 
poses to  keep  it,  claiming  that  her  distance 
from  the  sea  matters  no  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Baltimore  or  New  Orleans.  Seattle 
agrees  that  distance  is  nothing,  since  the 
waters  are  thoroughly  navigable,  but  says 
she  is  nearest  the  centre  of  resources,  and 
has  greater  wharf  facilities.  The  lower 
sound  towns.  Port  Townsend,  Port  Dis- 
covery, and  Port  Angeles,  urge  their  con- 
tiguity to  the  ocean,  offer  their  fine  har- 
bors, and  say  that  by  rail  they  are  only 
about  thirty  miles  farther  from  Portland 
than  Seattle,  while  twice  that  distance  of 
slow  and  expensive  towage  is  saved.  It 
is  understood  that  measures  have  already 
been  taken  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Port  Townsend  along  the  west  shore  of 
Hood's  Canal  to  Skookumchuck  or  Teni- 
no,  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  This  project 
may  not  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress 
meet  the  expectations  now  entertained; 
but  before  long  I  think  a  railway  will 
be  extended  along  that  route,  and  I  can 
not  but  believe  that  the  harbor  of  Port 
Townsend  will  ultimately  become  the 
actual  if  not  the  nominal  terminus,, 
which  is  now  a  matter  of  universal  fore- 
thought. 


TRANSCRIPTS  FROM  NATURE. 


SAND  HILLS,  NORTH  WALES. 

North,  east,  and  south  the  mountains  loom 
Through  shades  of  purple  densel}'  deep 
Reflected  from  the  clouds  that  creep 

Above  the  eternal  mountain  gloom ; 

Beneath,  the  sand  hills  shine  with  pale 

And  tremulous  light,  as  when  clouds  sail 

Thin-fleeced  before  the  moon,  which  shines 
Therethrough  with  rain}-,  sickly  lines. 


II. 
THE  ISLAND  BURYING-PLACE. 

(western     isles,     north     BRITAIN.) 

Large,  round,  and  full,  and  amber-hued, 
The  August  moon  hangs  o'er  the  waves, 
Hangs  o'er  this  desolate  isle  of  graves. 
Long  lullabied  by  surges  rude 
From  hoarse  Atlantic  seas  they  lie, 
The  dead  here,  sleeping  silently. 

Safe,  sound  they  sleep,  although  the  sea 
Is  lawless  everlastingly. 


^  III. 

A  FORSAKEN  CHURCHYARD. 

The  church's  ruinous  decay 

O'ertops  the  graves,  as  on  a  strand 
A  wrecked  ship  lies  half  sunk  in  sand. 
Half  watched  by  jagged  rocks  and  gray — 
The  lonely  graves  that  never  know 
Spring's  breath  in  flowers  above  them  blow. 

But  onh^  o'er  their  words  effaced 
The  weeds  and  nettles  of  the  waste. 


EVENING  ON  THE  FROZEN  THAMES  (1881). 

Through  smoke  and  frost  mists  sunset-flushed 
The  domes  and  shadowy  spires  arise 
From  where,  dim,  unsubstantial,  lies 
The  city  vast.     The  Thames  is  hushed 
To  cold  and  death-like  sleep,  and  white 
Its  ice-bound  breast  glean^s  through  the  light. 

The  stars  shine  faint  and  far,  and  high 
The  moon's  pale  crescent  cleaves  the  sky. 


THE  SCUIR  OF  EIGG. 

(western  isles,  north  BRITAIN.) 

Washed  by  the  gray  Atlantic  seas. 

Swept  by  all  winds  that  blow  thereo'er, 
Eigg  dwells,  girt  round  by  a  wild  shore; 
And  on  the  Scuir,  where  the  osprey  flees 
And  shrieks  unheard,  a  forest  lies 
Frozen  and  dead,  whose  pine-trees'  sighs 

Filled  oft,  far  hence,  an  antique  wind 
Within  a  laud  no  man  can  find. 


"  SPRING. — THE    CUCKOO. 


SPRING.— THE  CUCKOO. 

Hark!  the  spring's  joyous  pulse  doth  beat, 
Thrilling  the  soft,  luxurious  air 
With  welcome  music  everywhere! 

It  is  the  cuckoo's  voicing  sweet. 

The  world  is  thine,  O  wandering  bird; 

Summer  wakes  laughing  at  thy  word! 

O  season  of  green  leaves  and  songs. 
Manhood  in  thee  his  youth  prolongs. 


THE  AFTER-GLOW. 

The  sun  is  gone:  a  pale  light  dwells 
In  delicate  lemon  o'er  the  west; 
The  purple  heather  on  the  breast 

Of  yon  far  hill,  within  whose  dells 

And  glens  the  shades  of  dusk  move  slow, 

To  deeper  violet  doth  glow. 

Each  moment  yon  low  star  more  bright 
Leaps  with  a  flashing,  changeful  light. 


THE    BANK    OF    ENGLAND. 


THE  BANK  OF  EXGLAND. 


1  PREVIOUS  to  the  establisliment  of  the  ' 
Bank  of  Eng'hmd  much  of  tlie  nation's 
spare  money  was  deposited  with  the  gold-  | 
smiths,  and  the  receipts  they  issued  circu- 
h\ted  from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  nego- 
tiable much  as  bank-notes  are  now.  But 
the  first  banker,  pure  and  simple,  was 
Francis  Child,  once  the  apprentice  of  a 
goldsmith,  who  lived  frugally  and  decent- 
ly, and  pointed  his  career  with  a  moral 
by  marrying  his  master's  richly  endowed 
daughter,  not  clandestinely,  but  as  became 
a  prudent  and  virtuous  youth,  with  her  fa- 
ther's full  consent  and  blessing.  This  was 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  invested 
her  dowry  to  such  advantage,  and  on  so 
secure  a  basis,  that  Child's  Bank  still  pros- 
pel's,  with  an  unsullied  history,  at  Temple 
Bar,  where  the  successful  apprentice  open- 
ed it  in  1663. 

One  of  the  best  customers  of  the  gold- 
smiths was  Charles  the  Second,  or  at  least 
it  seemed  that  the  chronically  impecun- 
ious King  was  a  most  profitable  client 
while  he  accepted  loans  with  interest  at  as 
high  as  thirty  per  cent.,  pawning  every 
grant  of  Parliament  and  every  prospect 
of  money  in  order  to  secure  them.  But 
as  his  necessities  increased  with  his  disso- 
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luteness,  all  his  scruples  disappeared,  and 
one  da\'  he  repudiated  his  obligations  by 
locking  up  the  Excheqiier — an  act  which 
created  general  consternation,  and  drew 
the  goldsmiths  into  the  common  financial 
ruin.  The  amount  confiscated  was  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds,  and  it  was 
never  repaid,  though  the  King,  alarmed  by 
the  clamorous  indignation  of  the  public, 
allowed  six  i^er  cent,  interest  on  it  from 
his  revenues  during  the  rest  of  his  dis- 
graceful reign,  while  the  principal  was 
added  to  the  national  debt. 

The  desirability  of  a  national  bank  be- 
came apparent  in  many  ways.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  national 
credit,  and  for  the  security  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency. It  promised  to  be  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
state,  and  of  restoring  the  coinage,  which 
had  become  vitiated  through  fraud  and 
wear,  to  a  legitimate  standard.  In  1678, 
sixteen  years  previous  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  proposals  were 
made  for  a  model  bank,  and  in  16S3  a  "na- 
tional bank  of  credit"  was  projected.  "Nei- 
ther of  these  was  exactly  what  was  want- 
ed, and  neither  was  carried  out. 

The  people  at  this  time  were  speculation 
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mad,  and  no  scheme  seemed  too  fatuous 
for  them,  no  financial  will -o'- the -^\'isp 
danced  hefore  them  that  they  did  not  fol- 
low, to  find  too  late  the  treacherousness 
of  the  phantasm  and  the  rueful  conse- 
quences of  avaricious  ambition. 

The  national  treasury  was  empty,  and 
the  war  with  France  was  languishing, 
to  the  English  disadvantage,  for  want  of 
means.  The  government  came  begging 
to  Guildhall,  and  Guildhall  went  in  pro- 
cession through  the  w^ards  of  the  city  to 
solicit  money  for  this  most  impoverished 
of  administrations.  "  The  regiments  have 
been  unclothed  when  the  King  has  been 
in  the  field,"  states  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, "and  the  willing,  brave  English 
spirits,  eager  to  honor  their  country  and 
to  follow  such  a  King,  have  marched  even 
to  battle  without  either  stockings  or  shoes, 
while  his  servants  have  been  every  day 
working  in  Exchange  Alley  to  get  his  men 
money  of  the  stock-jobbers,  even  after  all 
the  horrible  demands  of  discount  have 
been  allowed ;  and  at  last  scarce  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  money  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  too  late  for  service,  and 
by  dribblets,  till  the  King  has  been  tired 
with  the  delay." 

To  relieve  the  penniless  government  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  though  his  motive 
was  not  unconditionally  patriotic,  though 
he  was  opposed  wdth  great  bitterness  by 
the  usurer  and  others  w^io  had  profited  by 
extortionate  discounts  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  government,  and  by  a  numer- 
ous class  who  declared  that  such  a  bank 
w^ould  become  a  dangerous  monopoly,  and 
engross  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  it  would  be  arbitrary  in  its  pow- 
ers, he  not  only  obtained  a  charter,  but 
w^as  very  soon  justified  in  affirming  that 
the  bank  had  spared  the  ministers  their 
humiliating  processions  into  the  city  to 
secure  loans  at  ten  and  twelve  per  cent, 
interest,  given  life  and  currency  to  double 
or  treble  the  value  of  its  capital  in  other 
branches  of  public  credit,  and  been  the 
principal  means  of  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign in  1695,  particularly  in  reducing  Na- 
mur,  the  first  step  toward  the  peace  of  1697. 

This  man,  William  Patei'son,  who  also 
founded  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  a 
dreamer  of  a  lofty  and  generous  nature 
and  large  ideas,  which  sometimes  carried 
him  into  the  impracticable,  though  usual- 
ly there  was  a  substratum  of  utility  to 


what  seemed  to  be  the  least  substantial  of 
his  schemes.  It  was  he  who  led  the  Da- 
rien  expedition,  that  wild  attempt  to  es- 
tablish another  East  India  Comjiany  and 
to  found  an  Arcadia  on  the  American 
isthmus.  He  knew  the  country  v/ell,  and 
had  once  lived  an  adventurous  life  in  the 
Antilles.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1698,  twelve 
hundred  persons,  many  of  whom  were  of 
high  birth  and  influence,  embarked  with 
him  from  Leith,  and  in  due  time  they 
I'eached  the  site  of  their  proposed  colon3^ 
He  had  purchased  the  land  from  its  In- 
dian possessors,  and  proclaimed  as  the 
two  leading  principles  of  his  common- 
w^ealth  freedom  of  faith  and  freedom  of 
trade  to  all  sects  and  to  all  nations.  His 
generosity  Avas  unbounded,  and  when  the 
colony  seemed  most  likely  to  succeed,  he 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  large  share 
of  the  profits  which  belonged  to  him.  The 
adventurers  were  first  charmed  with  their 
new  home,  but  their  subsequent  fate  is 
well  known.  They  fell  victims  to  famine, 
disease,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards. 
Utopia  was  once  again  laid  waste,  and  of 
the  number  w^hich  left  Leith  only  thirty 
ever  again  set  foot  in  their  native  land. 
One  of  these  was  Paterson,  of  whom  a 
letter  of  the  period  said,  "The  colonists 
give  him  due  praise,  for  he  hath  been  dili- 
gent and  true  to  the  end." 

The  chivalrous  and  high-minded  man 
was  followed  by  misfortune.  For  one 
year  only  was  he  among  those  who  man- 
aged the  bank  which  he  founded.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  was  intrigued  out  of  his 
post  and  his  honors ;  that  the  persons  to 
whom  he  applied  made  use  of  his  ideas, 
were  civil  to  him  for  a  while,  and  after- 
ward neglected  him. 

The  terms  of  the  charter  which  Pater- 
son procured  w^ere  that  the  sum  of  £1,200,- 
000  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  that  the  subscribers  should 
form  themselves  into  a  corporation  styled 
The  Governor  and  Comi^any  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  whole  of  the  capital 
was  to  be  loaned  to  the  government,  and 
the  cor]3oration  was  to  be  allowed  to  is- 
sue bills  to  an  equivalent  amount,  which 
could  x)ass  from  hand  to  hand  by  succes- 
sive indorsements.  The  Bank  was  also 
to  receive  from  the  government  interest 
at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  ainium, 
together  with  £4000  per  annum  for  man- 
agement, being  £100,000  per  annum  on 
the  whole.  It  was  not  to  trade  in  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  but  it  was  to 
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he  allowccl  jo  deal  in  l)il!s  ol"  cxcliaii'^n*, 
^•(>I(l  and  silver  imllion.  and  to  sell  any 
waiTs  and  nicrcliaiidix'  n|)<Mi  wliidi  il 
liad  adsanct'd  niniicy  and  w  Incli  had  not 
Ix-cn  i-tHlccnicd  willnn  llircr  nmnllis  of 
tin'  tinier  a«.ir('('d  npon.  'riic  whole  of  the 
L'  I, *J(l( ),()()()  was  snhscrihed  in  ten  days'  time 
hv  ahoiil  i:;(»<)  iMM'sons.  and  the  eharter  was 
issiu'd  on  .Inly  'J7,  H>1M.  The  mana/^^enient 
of  the  eoi-poi-alion  was  intrnsted  to  a  gov- 
ernor, a  de|)nly-;4()vei-noi\  and  t  went y  Ion r 
directors,  all  (dected  annnally .  and  all  snh- 
jeels  of  Kn<;hind,  the  governor  hein^'  re- 
(|nii'ed  to  have  at  least  LKKH)  of  tlie  capital 
stock  in  his  own  name,  th(^  dei)iity-<2^ov- 
ernoi-  at  leas!  L":5(H)0,  and  each  director 
f?( )()().  When  the  subscription  was  com- 
l)lete  the  sum  was  handed  into  the  Excheq- 
uer, and  the  JJank  ])rocured  from  other 
(piarters  the  funds  which  it  required  for 
{\w  transaction  of  its  current  business. 

The  current  business  at  the  foundation 
was  not  large,  and  all  of  it  was  done 
in  one  room;  but  from  that  time  to  this, 
when  its  capital  is  £14,553,000  and  the 
])rice  of  its  shares  is  £295,  it  has  held  up 
its  head  throuo'li  all  vicissitudes,  and  has 
been  inseparably  connected  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  English  government.  It  has 
been  now  a  supplicant,  then  a  dictator, 
nurtured  by  Halifax,  bullied  by  Walpole, 
and  coaxed  by  Pitt.  If  it  has  not  always 
been  generous  in  time  of  adversity,  it  has 
been  prudent,  and  its  influence  has  been 
against  chimeras  and  reckless  speculation. 
At  least  once — in  December,  1825 — it  saved 
the  country  from  bankruptcy ;  and  because 
it  has  not  in  all  seasons  of  commercial 
distress  been  willingtoplay  the  part  of  ben- 
efactor, it  has  been  assailed  by  so  many 
choleric  pamphleteers  that  the  titles  of 
their  effusions  cover  some  thirty  pages  of 
the  British  Museum  catalogue. 

Its  own  early  years  were  full  of  diffi- 
culties. "Looking  upon  the  Bank  in  its 
present  pre-eminent  position,"  says  Fran- 
cis in  his  history,  to  w^hich  Ave  are  largely 
indebted,  "it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  it 
l)orne  down  by  jealous  rivalry,  struggling 
for  a  precarious  existence,  its  notes  at  a 
heavy  discount,  without  specie  to  meet 
the  demands  of  its  creditoi-s,  compelled 
to  advertise  for  defaulters,  and  actually 
obliged  to  cash  the  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand in  quarterly  installments." 

At  the  present  time,  to  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  director,  the  candidate  must 
possess  not  less  than  £500  of  the  stock  in 
his  own  right.     No  partner  or  officer  in 


any  other  haidv  can  In;  an  ofIic(U'  of  the 
r>ank  of  Fn^Hand.  Of  tli(^  (lire(;t(^rs  only 
scNcn  eiMliilis  ;ii-e  ea<-li  year  eligible  for 
reele<lion,  while  the  «^-ovei'nor  and  depu- 
ty-go  veniora  re  (leeled  aininallybythepro- 
pi'ietors.  It  is  the  custom  to  clioos(;  the 
same;  governo!'  and  (lei)uty-govei'nor  for 
two  successive  years,  and  for  th(;  latter  to 
succeed  tlie  former  on  his  rcitircjinent. 

Though  the  coinage  was  much  worn 
and  clip[)ed,  the  Bank  was  requinnl  to  I'C- 
eeive  it  at  its  nominal  value,  but  w}i(3n  the 
recoil uige  began  in  1(590  it  was  o}>lig(id  to 
redeem  its  bills  with  new^  coins  of  full 
\v(;ight,  and  thus,  perhaps,  for  seven 
ounces  of  silver  received  it  was  bound  to 
pay  tv^elve.  Its  enemies  collected  and 
presented  the  notes  to  a  large  amount, 
and  it  was  obliged  to  suspend  pa^^ment,  at 
first  partially  and  then  generally.  In 
February,  1697,  its  notes  were  tw^enty-four 
per  cent,  below  par,  but  with  a  new  char- 
ter and  an  increase  of  capital  they  were 
brought  up  to  par  again.  A  century  later  it 
was  once  more  in  serious  difficulties.  Im- 
mense sums  of  money  had  suddenly  been 
Avithdrawn,  and  its  reserve  greatly  reduced 
by  advances  unwillingly  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment. On  Saturday,  February  25, 1797, 
it  had  only  £1,272,000  available,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  continuance  of 
the  "run"  on  the  following  Monday.  In 
the  emergency  the  government  met  in 
council  on  Sunday,  and  prohibited  the  di- 
rectors from  paying  their  notes  in  cash 
until  the  sense  of  Parliament  had  been 
taken  on  the  subject.  Parliament  agreed 
to  continue  this  restriction  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank. 
The  committee  found  that  at  the  moment 
the  Order  in  Council  was  promulgated,  the 
Bank  x^ossessed  property  to  the  amount  of 
£15,513,690  above  all  claims  upon  it.  The 
"run"  did  not  originate  in  any  overissue 
of  paper,  but  in  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country,  owing  to  the  war  caused  by 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  fears  of 
an  invasion,  which  led  the  people  to  con- 
vert their  notes  into  gold.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  not  resumed  until  1821,  and 
while  the  government  and  the  business 
men  of  London  did  their  best  to  hold  up 
the  credit  of  the  notes  during  the  suspen- 
sion, the  notes  were  not  a  legal  tender. 

Nearly  all  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
Bank  arose  from  its  efforts  to  serve  the 
government,  but  it  enjoyed  in  return,  up 
to  1826,  the  distinction  and  advantage  of 
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being-  the  only  bank  in  England  having 
more  than  six  partners  which  had  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes. 

First  extended  to  1716,  its  charter  was 
renewed  from  1708  until  1733;  in  1713  it 
was  extended  to  1743 ;  in  1742  to  1765 ;  in 
1764  to  1787;  in  1781  to  1813;  in  1800  to 
1834;  and  in  1833  to  1856.  In  the  year 
1844  Parliament  passed  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  which  separated  the  issue  from  the 
banking  department,  and  placed  the  note 
issue  upon  its  present  basis.  The  exten- 
sions of  its  corporate  existence  just  noted 
were  not  alwaj^s  voluntarily  granted,  but 
were  the  occasion  of  bitter  controversy, 
and  were  dearly  paid  for.  Over  and  over 
the  Bank  accommodated  the  government, 
and  sometimes  accommodations  were 
wrung  from  it  as  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  existence. 

Up  to  1844  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
private  banks  out  of  London  with  not 
more  than  six  partners,  could  issue  any 
number  of  notes,  the  "promise  to  paj^"  on 
the  face  of  which  was  guaranteed  only  hy 
the  desire  and  ability  of  the  issuers  to 
keep  faith  with  the  holders  of  them ;  but 
by  the  act  of  that  year  all  banks  estab- 
lished subsequently  were  prohibited  from 
issuing  notes,  and  the  issue  of  banks  then 
existing  Avas  limited.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England  the  same  act,  in  separa- 
ting the  issue  department  from  the  bank- 
ing department,  defined  the  limits  within 
which  the  issue  of  notes  upon  securities 
must  be  confined,  and  provided  that  the 
Bank  should  purchase  any  amount  of  gold 
offered  to  it  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  or,  in 
other  words,  receive  in  deposit  any  quan- 
tity at  a  certain  rate  in  exchange  for  notes. 
Since  1844  the  governors  and  directors  of 
the  corporation  have  had  practically  no 
control  over  the  issue  of  notes.*  The 
reader  wonders,  perhaps,  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  pay  all  notes  in  gold  when 
£15,000,000  of  them  are  not  represented 
by  gold  in  possession  of  the  Bank,  but  by 
securities.  The  method  has  been  thus  lu- 
cidly explained  by  Thomson  Hankey,  Esq., 
an  ex-governor  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Bank.  Supposing  that  all  the  notes 
outstanding,  except  the  £15,000,000,  were 
presented  for  payment,  there  would  be 
enough  gold  in  the  Bank  to  meet  them  at 
any  hour  of  any  daj^,  and  long  before  the 
funds  could  be  reduced  to  fifteen  millions 


*  The  act  providing  that  any  excess  of  issue  above 
£14,000,000  (now  £i5,'7oO,odo)  represented  by  se- 
curities shall  have  its  equivalent  in  bullion. 


by  any  legal  process  the  Bank  would  be- 
gin to  realize  on  the  £15,000,000  of  secur- 
ities. Four  millions  of  the  securities  are 
of  a  class  salable  at  all  times,  and  the  re- 
maining £11,000,000  are  loaned  to  the  gov- 
ernment. If  there  should  be  any  need  of 
that  sum,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  turning  the 
government's  debt  to  the  Bank  into  three- 
per-cent.  stock,  Avhich  he  would  assign  to 
the  governor  and  company,  and  they 
would  sell  the  stock  as  required,  receiving 
in  payment  their  own  notes,  which  would 
be  immediately  cancelled. 

A  Bank  of  England  note  is  the  safest 
piece  of  paper  in  the  world,  and  under 
any  circumstances  the  Bank  could  pay 
every  one  in  circulation  without  touching 
a  shilling  of  its  capital.  The  great  object 
of  the  charter  of  1844  was  to  secure  at  all 
times  and  under  every  possible  contingen- 
cy the  conversion  of  every  bank-note  into 
gold  whenever  presented  for  payment,  and 
that  object  has  been  completely  attained. 
The  effect  has  been  to  accumulate  much 
more  gold  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary had  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 
alone  been  considered  ;  and  while  this 
stock  of  bullion,  bearing  no  interest  and 
held  only  for  the  integrity  of  the  bank- 
note, is  a  drawback  from  one  point  of 
view,  the  enormous  benefit  which  the 
country  derives  from  the  absolute  equal- 
ity of  the  note  and  the  coin  far  outweighs 
any  attendant  disadvantage. 

The  enmity  manifested  toward  the  Bank 
has  not  always  been  without  justification. 
Its  critics  allege  that  it  has  suddenly  and 
unnecessarily  thrown  out  the  "paper"'  of 
substantial  firms,  and  caused  more  than 
one  panic  which  its  forbearance  would 
have  averted.  In  1835  it  refused  to  dis- 
count any  bills  drawn  or  indorsed  b}"  oth- 
er joint-stock  banks,  and  it  adheres  to  this 
rule.  About  1745  it  was  customary'  to  de- 
liver for  money  deposited  an  accountable 
receipt,  which  could  be  circulated  like  a 
modern  check.  The  receipts  of  ' '  Child's'^ 
were  at  par  while  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
were  at  a  discount,  and  the  latter  institu- 
tion secretl}"  collected  a  large  amount  of 
the  receipts  with  the  intention  of  present- 
ing them  suddenly  and  breaking  its  rival. 
"  Child's''  learned  of  the  design,  however, 
and  borrowed  £700,000  from  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  The  officials  of  the  Bank 
appeared  with  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
about  £600,000.  and  demanded  payment, 
which  was  blandlv  made  in  their  own  dis- 
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ioiinted  notes,  much  to  tlio  profit  of  the  1  his  country  were  nursed  at  Westminster. 
{ToltlsMiitli  s  liousc  at  Tcniph'  Bar.  and  to  Locally  speakin^^  it  is  a  centre  of  Lon- 
riHMlisooinliliin' »»f  the  ^n)viM-noraiHl  com  don;  in  a  larjrcr  sense,  it  is  the  pivot  of 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England.     The  liank     the  world.      The  omnibuses  of  nearly  six- 
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has  also  played  a  trick  or  two  more  char- 
acteristic of  Wall  Street  than  Threadnee- 
dle  Street. 

The  Bank  of  Eng'land  is  now  one  of  the 
most  revered  of  Eng-lish  histitutions,  and 
the  rural  visitor  to  the  metropolis  regards 
it  with  little  less  awe  than  he  feels  wlien  lie 
looks  on  the  halls  in  which  the  liberties  of 


ty  different  routes  converge  at  it.  and  m 
whatever  part  of  the  vast  city  you  may 
be,  you  are  certain  to  hear  the  indefati- 
gable "cad"  of  the  popular  conveyance 
soliciting  you  with  a  quick  repetition  of 
the  word  "Bank  I  Bank !  Bank  I" — usually 
pronounced  "Binkl  Bink  !  Bink  I"  All 
down    Oxford    Street    and    Holborn.    all 
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ENTRANCE    TO    GARDEN. 


along-  Parliament  from  Westminster  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  through  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street,  this  sharp  cry  is  dinned  upon 
the  ear,  as  if  the  Bank  were  the  destination 
of  all  men.  The  traffic  has  embarrassing 
proportions  in  these  thoroughfares,  and 
at  the  Bank  it  seems  to  become  hopelessly 
entangled.  Lombard  Street,  Cornhill, 
Cheapside.  King  William  Street,  and 
Queen  Victoria  Street  have  their  conflu- 
ence here,  and  empty  into  an  irregular 
space,  with  the  Corinthian  portico  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  on  one  side,  the  similar 
architecture  of  the  Mansion-House  near- 
ly opposite,  and  the  front  of  the  great 
monetary  institution  on  the  third.  Both 
of  the  former  buildings  have  architectur- 
al pretensions,  while  the  Bank  has  none 
whatever.  Its  exterior  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  a  strongly  built  granite  inclos- 
ure,  treated  with  heavy  Ionic  decoration, 
pierced  with  a  ponderous  gate,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  weighty  iron  railing,  which 
separates  it  by  a  foot  or  two  from  the  side- 
walk. Like  everything  else  in  the  city, 
it  is  blackened  bv  the  soot-laden   atmos- 


phere, and  its  general  aspect  is  unpre- 
possessing. W^ithin  is  a  court-yard 
guarded  by  a  gorgeous  creature  in  a 
cocked  hat,  a  sentinel  or  porter,  ar- 
rayed in  flowing  crimson  and  gold 
lace,  and  bearing  a  staff".  From  this 
court-yard  there  are  doors  or  gates  by 
which  the  various  divisions  of  the  in- 
closure  are  reached,  all  of  them  low, 
solidly  constructed,  and  modest,  and 
grouped  about,  in  all,  nine  court-yards. 
Of  these  the  one  on  the  left  contains 
one  or  two  stalwart  elms,  which  in 
early  summer  seem  to  fill  the  entire 
space  of  it  witli  bright  and  luxuriant 
verdure,  while  beneath  them  is  a  fount- 
ain, a  neat  bit  of  soft,  well-kept  turf, 
and  clusters  and  hedges  of  rhododen- 
drons. The  transatlantic  visitor  is 
hardly  prepared  to  find  a  green  court- 
yard, great  robust  trees,  and  the  senti- 
mental music  of  a  fountain  in  the  heart 
of  the  greatest  bank  in  the  world.  His 
thoughts  recur  to  Wall  Street,  and  he 
speculates  upon  what  would  be  the 
moral  effect  of  half  a  dozen  elms  in  the 
United  States  Treasury-,  or  of  some  stal- 
wart oaks  in  the  Drexel  and  Morgan 
building  opposite,  or  of  some  venerable 
sycamores  in  the  Third  National  Bank 
around  the  corner.  Probably  no  other 
trees  in  the  world  grow  in  such  expen- 
sive soil,  and  to  the  visitor  who  sees 
them  for  the  first  time  the  incongruity  of 
their  position  is  very  striking. 

The  interior  of  the  Bank  has  little  spe- 
cial interest.  It  is  full  of  respectability 
and  business.  Its  air  is  one  of  conserva- 
tive solemnity  and  decorous  activity,  and 
the  demeanor  of  its  employes  and  various 
officials  is  saturated  with  formal  propri- 
ety. The  various  halls  are  spacious  and 
modern  in  appearance,  and  the  transac- 
tions during  business  hours  seldom  involve 
an3V  crowding.  There  are  files  of  clerks 
paying  out  money  and  receiving  money 
from  all  sorts  of  x)eople,  other  clerks  bend- 
ing over  ledgers  Avitli  intense  application, 
and  bank  messengers  in  waiting,  who  are 
dressed  in  swallow-tail  coats  of  a  delicate 
salmon-color,  with  silver  buttons,  flaming 
scarlet  waistcoats,  black  trousers,  and  high 
silk  hats.  So  much  is  open  to  the  world ; 
and  even  if  the  spectator  is  provided  with 
a  director's  order  to  view  the  Bank — a 
priv^ilege  not  loosely  granted — tliere  is  lit- 
tle of  real  interest  for  him  to  see. 

He  will  be  taken  into  the  basement  and 
through  a  carefully  guarded  iron  door  into 
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u  warm.  I(»\vnM)fr(l,  ciivuhir  vault.  arf)uiHl  I  Asliimtcc  iiidf-muity,  tlie  larjr<'r  part  of 
which  an-  a  nmiilMT  of  small  trucks  load-  ;  which  has  Ih«ii  inclled  and  coined.  1  n  the 
Oil  with  ^'•nld  iiinrots,  the  cnilatcral  for  ihc  \  hascmcut,  also,  an;  the,  harracks,  wherein 
notes.  The  in;^otS()U  ea<h  tiMick  ai-ehuilt  j  thirty-six  soldiers  are  (piai-tei'ed  from  sev- 
upiii  Nlacks  lo  Ihc  aiiK.iiiit  of  I'sd.ood,  and  :  en   o<dock  every  eveninL'-   until    the  next 
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in  other  parts  of  the  vault  there  are  boxes 
of  Spanish  dollars  and  some  Nevada  sil- 
ver. The  attendant  removes  a  cloth  cover 
from  a  glass  case,  and  discloses  an  assort- 
ment of  pure  gold  ornaments — bracelets, 
rings,  necklaces,  and  coronets,  unburnish- 
ed  and  rude  in  execution,  but  often  admi- 
rable in  design.     This  is  the  residue  of  the 


morning  for  the  protection  of  the  Bank. 
There  is  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  men, 
who  are  x^rovided  with  supper,  and  the 
officer  of  the  comx^any  is  not  a^^t  to  find 
fault  with  the  post  to  which  he  comes 
marching  from  the  Tower.  The  govern- 
or and  company  are  hospitable,  and  for  him 
and  any  two  friends  he  chooses  to  invite 
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a  table  is  set,  which  includes  a  precious 
old  port  that  has  lain  long  with  the  other 
treasures  in  the  cellars. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  quarter  sol- 
diers in  the  Bank  since  the  Lord  Georg-e 
Gordon  riots,  when  it  was  threatened  by 
the  mob.  After  burning  Newgate,  and 
delivering  the  prisoners,  the  rioters  be- 
thought themselves  of  the  treasure-house 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  advanced  upon 
it  with  the  intention  of  sacking  it.  Had 
they  come  earlier,  they  would  undoubted- 
ly have  succeeded;  but  the  attack  was  not 
made  until  the  fourth  day  of  the  riot,  and 
the  Bank  was  then  fully  j^repared  for 
them,  A  number  of  soldiers  were  placed 
outside  the  walls,  and  the  roof  was  occu- 
pied by  the  clerks  and  other  officials,  who 
were  provided  with  bullets  made  out  of 
their  ink-pots.  The  first  fire  of  the  milita- 
ry rex^ulsed  the  mob,  which,  after  a  second 
attempt  to  storm  the  place,  fell  back  in 
dismay,  while  John  Wilkes  rushed  out 
alone  and  valiantly  collared  the  ring- 
leader. 

Perhaps  we  should  amend  our  assertion 
that  tlie  sights  of  the  Bank  are  uninter- 
esting, by  admitting  that  it  depends  on 
the  imaginativeness  of  the  spectator.  By 
themselves  these  ingots  are  simply  tab- 
lets of  dull  yellow  metal,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  printing  the  notes  is  little  different 
from  what  may  be  seen  in  the  printing  of 
handbills:  the  printer's  "devils"  are  like 
other  printers'  devils — a  little  cleaner, 
maybe — and  the  rollers  pass  softly  over 
the  plate  as  they  do  in  most  presses.  But 
if  the  spectator's  vision  penetrates  beyond 
the  mechanical  process  into  the  capabili- 
ties of  money,  the  substantial  walls  dis- 


solve, and  innumerable  enchanting  pos- 
sibilities fill  the  brain.  If  one  of  the  lit- 
tle presses  could  be  our  servant  for  a  day, 
we  should  have  an  income  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  Rothschilds  put  together; 
it,  as  it  were,  fills  a  basket  with  sovereigns 
every  minute ;  it  pours  out  fortunes  with 
no  more  ado  than  a  gentle  click-clack ;  it 
seizes  slips  of  white  paper  and  converts 
them  into  thousand-pound  notes  in  an  in- 
stant. Most  wonderful  and  adorable  of 
machines !  This  is  what  it  seems  to  do, 
but  it  does  not  really  add  a  single  penny 
to  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  value 
of  the  notes  exists  in  the  bullion  which 
represents  them  in  the  vaults.  Were 
there  no  collateral,  the  press  might  go  on 
printing  forever  without  making  any- 
body richer.  Political  economy  is  not  as 
picturesque  as  imagination. 

No  notes  of  a  higher  denomination  than 
£1000  are  issued,  and  as  the  press  is  capa- 
ble of  x^roducing  these  at  the  rate  of  3000 
an  hour,  this  part  of  its  work  is  soon 
accomplished.  There  are  several  other 
presses  printing  five  and  ten  pound  notes, 
some  completing  with  one,  and  those  of 
older  date  with  two  impressions.  The 
number  and  date  of  each  note  are  printed 
at  both  ends  of  it,  and  as  the  separate 
halves  are  thus  easily  identified,  it  is  com- 
mon in  England  to  remit  money  by  cut- 
ting a  bank-note  in  two  equal  pieces  and 
transmitting  each  by  difterent  mails  or 
in  sex^arate  envelopes.  Not  the  smallest 
scrap  of  paper  is  wasted,  and  if  a  note  is 
spoiled  in  the  x:)rinting,  it  has  to  be  ac- 
counted for  no  less  than  the  perfect  ones. 

While  for  beauty  of  design  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  they  are  securer  and 
more  durable.  The  x^ajDer  is  made  at  a 
special  manufactory  at  Laverstock,  Hamp- 
shire, and  about  14,000  reams  are  sux3- 
X^lied  to  the  Bank  yearly,  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  x^ound  or  five  dollars  a  ream. 
The  dies  by  which  the  water-marks  are 
made,  and  the  x)lates  used  in  printing,  are 
manufactured  in  the  Bank  itself.  Brittle 
to  the  touch  as  the  x^aper  seems,  it  is  al- 
most as  strong  as  x^archment,  and  it  is 
X^ossible  to  hold  a  x^iece  no  larger  than  a 
note  by  the  edges  and  x:>lace  a  fifty -pound 
weight  ux3on  it  Avithout  tearing  it.  Its 
thinness  and  transx^arency  x>i'event  era- 
sures and  other  illegal  alterations.  In  an 
album  kept  at  the  Bank  the  various  coun- 
terfeits discovered  are  preserved,  and  the 
best  of  these  is  one  executed  by  a  French- 
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man.  Tl  wcnild  lake  an  cxt  fciiu'ly  cxixv 
riciK-cd  {'\{'  lo  dried  aiiv  faull  in  tlic  cn- 
^rjiviii^-,  l)ii(  tin'  spiirioiisricss  of  llic  ])a|M'r 
is  visil)l«'  at  ;i  <ilanc('.  Mosl  of  llic  iniita 
lions  could  nol  dccrivc  a  cliild,  and  llic 
poorest  of  tlirni  is  a  ()ne  liundred  pound 
note,  wliicli  was  incl(>scd  to  a  (•liarital)l(' 
institution  with  a  Ix'ncvolcnt.  Icttei*.  J^ut 
the  penalty  is  so  lioavy,  and  the  detect iv(^s 
of  the  r.ank  ai-e  so  vi<;-ihinl.,  that  few  crim- 
inals iiave  eoura^-c*  (Miou<i,'h  to  exercise 
tiieir  inii'cnuity  in  roi'<;in<^  notes,  and  at 
the  present  time  no  I'orLjcd  7iotes  are 
known   to   he   in   eireulalion.      In   earlier 


for  montlis  without  lindinj^  iiim,  l>ut  it  was 
noticed  that  more  of  the  notes  were  })assed 
just  pi-evious  to  the  joltei'y  (hawin^'-s  of 
tlie  period  tlian  at  an\  oljiei'time,  and  this 
eireumstanee  supplied  the  tirst  <iew  lead- 
in;;-  to  iiis  capture.  A  youn;^  man  who 
liad  answei'cd  an  advertisement  for  a  serv- 
ant was  caih'd  u|)on  l)y  a  coaclim;in  one 
(hiy  and  tohl  tliat  th(;  j^enth'man  who 
wislied  to  en«<-a^e  liim  was  in  a  carriage 
outsi(h',  wher(^  he  (h'sired  t(^  see  liim.  In 
tlie  vehichi  lie  found  an  elderly  man,  wha 
a])peared  to  he  in  a  c()nditioii  of  g-reat 
dehility;    several    yards   of   ilannel   were 
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times,  when  the  design  of  the  notes  was 
ruder,  forgeries  could  be  attempted  with 
greater  impunity,  and  the  history  of  the 
Bank  contains  many  instances  of  daring 
and  brilliant  roguery. 

The  most  illustrious  knave  sent  down 
to  posterity  through  these  annals  Avas 
known  from  a  part  of  his  disguise  as  "Old 
Patch."  In  1780  a  note  was  paid  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  of  the 
Bank  othcers  before  it  was  discovered  to 
be  a  well -executed  counterfeit,  and  others 
followed  it  in  which  the  engraving,  the 
water-mark,  and  the  signature  Avere  repro- 
duced with  perilous  fidelity.  The  detect- 
ives sought  the  felonious  printer  in  vain 


wrapped  around  his  legs,  a  surtout  was 
buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  and  his  face- 
was  concealed,  except  on  the  left  side^ 
where  a  patch  could  be  seen  over  his  eye. 
Did  a  mysterious  stranger  ever  enter  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  more  i^ropi- 
tiously  ?  Tlie  elderly  man,  with  manjr 
feeble  coughs  and  cries  of  pain,  represent- 
ed himself  as  the  guardian  of  a  young- 
nobleman,  said  he  was  pleased  w^ith  the 
youth's  appearance,  and  hired  him  to- 
come  to  29  Titchfield  Street.  There,  at  a 
subsequent  interview,  he  complained  that, 
his  ward  was  infatuated  with  lotteries, 
and  that  the  new  servant  would  have  lit- 
tle else  to  do  than  purchase  tickets  for- 
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him.  These  purchases  were  made  in  large  ' 
amounts,  and  always  paid  for  with  Bank 
-of  Eng-land  notes,  the  tickets  being  handed 
to  Mr.  Branlv,  as  the  invalid  called  him- 
self. Left  to  himself,  ^Ir.  Brank  showed 
recuperative  powei'S  of  no  ordinary  kind : 
his  infirmities  vanislied.  and  he  l^ecame  a 
young  and  vigorous  man.  Wherever  the 
servant  went,  he  was  followed  by  a  wo- 
man, who  was  prepared,  in  case  the  notes  ! 
were  discovered,  to  fly  to  Brank  and  warn 
him.  The  servant  at  last  fell  into  the  | 
hands  of  the  officers,  assured  them  of  his  , 
innocence,  and  informed  them  of  his  em- 
ployer's house.  But  before  they  reached  1 
Titchfield  Street  "Old  Patch"  had  flown.  I 
and  the  infirm  old  gentleman  had  ceased 
to  exist.  His  success  in  assuming  dilfer- 
■ent  disguises  defeated  the  police,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  again  uttering 
forged  notes,  an  occupation  which  he  oc- 
<?asionally  varied  by  raising  checks,  which 
with  the  greatest  audacity  he  personally 
presented  at  the  Bank.  His  ostensible 
business  was  that  of  a  lottery  agent,  and 
the  tickets  which  he  purchased  with  the 
spurious  notes  were  sold  again.  He  lived 
in  splendor,  and  gave  entertainments 
which  were  graced  with  displays  of  costly 
plate.  He  had  innumerable  names,  innu- 
merable lodging's,  and  innumerable  dis- 
guises. But  when  he  was  finally  cap- 
tured his  ingenuity  failed  him,  and  lie 
•courteously  saved  the  hangman  the  ti*ou- 
ble  by  hanging  himself  from  the  ceiling 
of  his  cell. 

While  ''Old  Patch"  was  flourishing, 
another  batch  of  counterfeits  was  discov- 
■ered.  A  London  merchant  i-eceived  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  his  cori^esj^ondents  in  Ham- 
burg minutely  describing  a  person  who 
had  defraudeci  the  writer  of  £3000.  The 
letter  continued  to  say  that  the  delinquent 
was  occasionally  to  be  seen  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  it  requested  the  receiver 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  and  com- 
pel him  to  refund  the  money,  adding  that 
if  he  did  so.  and  showed  any  signs  of  re- 
pentance, he  might  be  dismissed  with  a 
•caution  and  £500,  as  he  was  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  writer.  When  the  merchant 
found  him  and  informed  him  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  crime,  the  cheat,  who  was  a 
young  man,  displayed  gTeat  alarm,  and 
begged  that  his  disgrace  might  not  be  made 
public.  To  this  the  merchant  consented, 
providing  the  money  was  returned.  The 
culprit  sighed  that  to  return  all  was  im- 
possible, as  he  had  spent  some.      TThat  he 


had  he  suiTendered.  however,  and  the 
merchant,  after  lecturing  him  on  the  tr- 
ror  of  his  ways  and  the  goodness  of  the 
man  he  had  robl^ed,  handed  liim  a  check 
for  £500.  The  check  was  immediately 
cashed  by  the  person  who  received  it.  but 
the  notes  which  the  merchant  had  accept- 
ed proved  to  be  counterfeits,  and  on  in- 
quiry he  found  that  the  letter  froui  Ham- 
burg was  also  a  forgery,  and  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  clever  plot.  The 
reader  may  reasonably  ask  why  the  mer- 
chant did  not  i)ay  the  impostor  the  £500 
out  of  the  notes  which  he  suri*endered, 
and  how  the  impostor  could  have  known, 
as  he  must  have  done,  that  he  would  i*e- 
ceive  a  valuable  check  for  the  worthless 
bills.  We  can  not  say.  It  is  not  i^olitic 
to  go  behind  history,  and  though  the  story 
needs  some  explanation  which  we  can  not 
give,  it  at  least  deserves  some  respect  as 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Bank  of  Eug- 
land. 

The  album  in  which  specimens  of  the 
various  counterfeits  discovered  are  pre- 
served also  contains  .some  interesting 
proofs  of  the  extraordinary  durability  of 
the  notes.  There  are  three  notes  for 
twenty-five  pounds  which  passed  through 
the  Chicago  fire,  and  were  sent  in  for  re- 
demption by  Mr.  R.  H.  Nottin,  Paymaster 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway. 
Though  they  are  burnt  to  a  crLsp  black 
ash.  the  paper  is  scarcely  broken,  and  the 
engraving  is  as  clear  as  in  a  new  note. 
There  are  also  five  five-jwund  notes  which 
went  to  the  lx)ttom  of  the  sea  in  the  un- 
fortunate training-ship  £''.f/'^c/i'ce.  and  were 
recovered  after  six  months"  immei-sion. 
Tiiey  are  not  even  frayed.  The  paper  is 
stained  a  light  brown,  and  that  is  the  only 
effect  their  long  exposing  to  salt-water  has 
had.  We  are  shown  in  a  small  case  cov- 
ered with  a  magnif ying-glass  a  few  charred 
fragments  of  pa^^er  for  which  the  Bank 
paid  £140U.  They  are  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral notes  destroyed  in  a  fii*e.  and  were  re- 
deemed at  their  full  value,  the  holdere  lac- 
ing able  to  give  their  numl^ers  and  dates, 
and  to  satisfy  the  Bank  that  they  had  ac- 
tually been  destroyed.  There  is  another 
note  in  the  album  which  was  in  circ-ula- 
tion  125  yeai's  before  it  was  returned  to 
the  Bank  for  payment.  No  note  is  issued 
twice.  As  soon  as  a  note  is  retin'ned,  even 
though  it  has  been  out  but  a  few  hours,  it 
is  cancelled.  Very  often  a  note  issued  in 
the  morning  is  brought  back  to  the  Bank 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dav.  but  on 
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an    a\'<'i';tL'(*    m    li  \t  poimd    noir    is    oiil. 
alKUlt     riL'lilV     (I.IVS.        Tlir     Holes     liavr 

many  slraiiLic  advciituiMs.  (  )ii('  of  a 
lari;)' (IciioiniiKilioii  \n;is  rniiiid  keeping- 
llir  w  iihI  aw  ;i\  hi  I  lie  ln'okcn  |)an('  of  a 
cottaj^M'  wimlow,  ikmiIkm-  I  Ik*  coM.iL'cr 
nor  his  \vir(>  liaviiiL!"  any  idea  of  its 
valur.  Anollicr.  also  for  a  lar^c  sum. 
Ilic  (lisappcarancc  of  wliicli  liad  led  to 
many  w  i-(»nL:l  ii  I  sns|)icions  and  accnsa 
t  ions,  w  as  dis('ov«'i't'd.  a  ft  it  many  ycafs, 
in('los(Ml  in  tin-  wall  of  llir  iionsc  IVom 
w.hicli  it  liad  mystcTJously  disappcai'rd. 
Ont'  tiling-  llic  nol(^s  will  not  (Midnrc. 
They  will  liold  to.n('tli(M'  at  tlie  ])ottom 
of  \\\r  sra,  and  come  out  of  a  furnace 
intact.  !>ut  tlicv  will  not  outhist  the 
s<_Tubbiii»>\  tlic  hlcaciiinn,  and  the  man- 
^*lins2:  of  tlie  laundry.  That  trial,  to 
which  they  are  sometimes  sul)jected 
through  the  inadvertence  of  hidies  wlio 
send  them  to  the  w^asli  in  tlieir  dress 
pockets,  usually  defaces  them,  thouo-h 
even  after  it  their  genuineness  is  still 
recoo'uizable. 

Three  more  "sights"  are  open  to  vis- 
itors  provided  with   the   coveted  gov- 
ernor's   pass  —  the    sumptuously    fur- 
nished   and    decorated    Bank    parlor, 
the  treasury,  and  the  weighing-room. 
No  gold  coin  brought  to  the  Bank  is 
again  init  in  circulation  until  it  has 
been  weighed  in  the  room  provided  for 
that  purpose.      Here   all  the   sovereigns 
and   half-sovereigns   are   put   into   long 
brass  tubes,  which  feed   them   to  exqui- 
sitely adjusted  scales.     If  they  are  of  the 
full  w^eight,  they  are  automatically  thrown 
by  the  scales  into  a  box  on  one  side;  and 
if  deficient,  into   a   similar  box   on   the 
other  side,  the  operation  being  performed 
w4tli  a  fastidiousness  which  reminds  us 
of  some  great  lady  preparing  a  visiting- 
list — though,  as  in  her  case,  the  line  be- 
tween the   elect  and  the  rejected  is  ex- 
tremely fine.      The   slow  and  judicatory 
process  of  the  scales  is  very  different  from 
the  emphatically  condemnatory  motion  of 
the  machine  by  which  the  light  coins  are 
defaced.     The  latter  seizes  them  in  a  per- 
emptory way,   as   if    conscious  of    their 
faults  and  impatient  with  them,  crushes 
the  design  upon  them,  nearly  cuts  them 
in  two,  and  dismisses  them  in  the  form  of 
a  battered  disk  of  gold,  which  is  sent  to 
the  Mint  to  be  recoined.     The  loss  on  light 
coins  is  borne  by  the  person  who  deposits 
them ;  and  though,  when  informed  of  their 
deficient  w^eight,  he  should  desire  to  re- 
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claim  them,  the  Bank  is  compelled  by  law 
to  "clip"'  them  before  returning  them  to 
him. 

The  last  thing  of  all  shown  to  the  visit- 
or is  the  treasury — a  sombre-looking  room 
surrounded  by  fire -proof  cupboards,  in 
each  of  w^liich  about  eighty  thousand  sov- 
ereigns are  stored  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  notes.  The  custodian  gravely  unlocks 
one  of  them,  and  takes  out  a  bundle  of 
thousand-pound  notes,  which  he  places  in 
the  visitor's  hands.  Each  note  is  for  one 
thousand  pounds,  or  five  thousand  dollars. 
There  are  just  a  thousand  of  them  in  the 
bundle,  which  weighs  about  ten  ounces, 
and  is  worth  a  million  pounds,  or  five 
million  dollars.  As  the  custodian  tells 
you  this,  and  adds  that  they  I'epresent  nine 
tons  of  gold,  he  watches  so  closely  for  an 
expression  of  aw^e  or  wonderment  that  it 
would  be  unkind  were  one  not  to  respond 
to  his  expectations  with  some  ackno^v- 
ledgment  that  he  has  duly  impressed  you. 
But  the  bundle  is  really  insignificant,  and 
a  few  of  the  notes  in  one's  own  wallet 
would  be  very  much  more  impressive.  He 
tenderly  takes  the  package  from  you,  re- 
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places  it  in  the  safe,  and  turns  the  lock 
upon  it.  This  is  the  denouement,  the  cul- 
minating- x)oint  of  interest  in  a  visit  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

But  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bank  are,  and  these  ai'e  of  a 
tkreefold  nature.  When  it  was  opened, 
and  for  many  years  suhsequently,  it  was 
l^rincipally  used  for  government  purposes, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  it  hecame  to  any  large  extent 
a  i)uhlic  concern.  Now.  any  one  may  have 
an  account  with  it.  as  with  any  other  bank, 
provided  that  his  balance  is  lai'ge  enough 
to  be  remunerative.  No  particular  sum 
is  arbitrarily  insisted  upon  as  a  cash  bal- 
ance, but  the  officials  of  the  Bank  consider 
that  unless  it  profits  to  the  amount  of  six- 
pence for  every  entry  of  a  check  i)aid.  the 
balance  does  not  afford  adequate  remuner- 
ation, and  the  account  is  declined.  The 
Bank  affords  every  convenience  to  its  cus- 
tomei^,  and  buys  or  sells  or  takes  care  of 
securities,  receives  dividends  of  all  kinds, 
and  makes  payments  anywhere  required. 
Although  the  accounts  are  not  allowed  to 
be  overdrawn,  it  is  always  ready  to  dis- 
count satisfactory  bills  for  its  customers, 
and  to  make  advances  on  a  certain  class 
of  securities.  In  brief,  it  is  what  all  other 
banks  are.  and  this  \)S.vt  of  its  business  is 
conducted  on  substantially  the  same  basis 
as  theirs,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  cau- 
tion and  exclusiveness.  No  interest,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  upon  cash  de^Dosits,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  no  accounts  are  allowed 
to  be  overdrawn. 

The  Bank  is  so  large  a  holder  of  money 
that  to  some  extent  it  controls  the  rate  of 
discount :  the  discount  it  demands  deter- 
mines all  other  banks  in  fixing  their  rate. 
Many  persons  believe,  the  late  Walter  Bage- 
hot  has  written,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  some  x^eculiar  power  of  fixing 
the  value  of  money.  They  see  that  the 
Bank  varies  its  minimum  rate  of  discount 
from  time  to  time,  and  that,  more  or  less, 
all  other  banks  follow  its  lead,  and  charge 
much  as  it  charges,  and  they  are  puzzled 
why  this  should  be.  The  explanation  is 
simx^le.  The  value  of  money  is  settled  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  that  of 
all  other  commodities  is.  The  Bank  of 
England  used  to  be  the  predominant,  and 
is  still  a  most  important,  dealer  in  money. 
It  states  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  will 
dispose  of  its  stock  of  money,  and  its  quo- 
tation enables  other  dealers  to  obtain  that 
price,  or  something  near  it.     The  reason  is 


'  obvious.  At  all  ordinary  moments  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  market  unless 
some  is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
As  soon  as  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  is 
fixed,  a  great  many  persons  who  have  bills 
to  discount  try  to  see  how  much  cheaper 
than  at  that  rate  they  can  get  them  done 
for.  They  seldom  can  get  them  done  for 
much  less  than  tlie  Bank  would  charge, 
for  if  they  did  every  one  would  leave  the 
Bank,  and  the  outer  market  would  have 
more  bills  than  it  could  bear.  Should  the 
Bank  see  this  beginning,  it  would  lower 
its  i^te,  so  as  to  seciu'e  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  business  to  itself.  The  notion 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  absolute 
control  over  the  money  market,  and  can 
fix  the  rate  of  discount  as  it  likes,  has 
survived,  continues  Mr.  Bagehot,  from  the 
days  before  1844.  when  it  could  issue  as 
many  notes  as  it  liked,  and  even  then  the 
notion  was  a  mistake.  There  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  the  value  of  money  is 
settled  by  different  causes  from  those  wliich 
affect  the  value  of  other  commodities,  or 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  any  despot- 
ism in  tlie  matter.  It  has  the  power  of 
one  of  the  largest  holders  of  money,  and 
that  is  all. 

The  second  function  of  the  Bank  is 
the  management  of  the  national  debt,  by 
which  it  relieves  the  government  of  all 
the  clerical  details  attending  the  purchase 
and  transfer  of  stock  and  the  payment  of 
dividends.  No  one  would  be  willing  to 
lend  money  to  a  government  without  an 
engagement  for  repayment  at  a  fixed  time, 
nor  without  some  arrangement  enabling 
the  lender  to  transfer  his  interest  in  the 
debt  to  any  one  willing  to  purchase  it.  and 
it  is  a  condition  of  every  loan  made  to  the 
British  government  that  it  shall  be  trans- 
ferable, and  that  the  dividends  shall  al- 
ways be  i^aid  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  certainty  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  condition  has  been  one  of  the 
elements  which  have  made  the  govern- 
ment stocks  a  favorite  form  of  investment. 
The  national  funded  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  upward  of  £700.000.000, 
divisible  into  any  number  of  accounts, 
and  any  pei^son  whose  name  has  once  been 
entered  as  a  holder  of  stock  in  the  Bank 
books  may  sell  all  or  any  part  of  his  stock 
at  almost  any  time,  and  without  cost  trans- 
fer it  to  as  many  different  persons  as  he 
chooses  to  deal  with  through  his  broker. 
The  broker  is  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion that  the  Bank  mav  be  sure  that  the 
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(raiisfrivi- is  lln'  prrsoii  lie  n'pi'csciils  liim  '  paviiicnl  of  llic  (lividoud  fi'oiri  wliicli  a 
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tioii  to  the  Bank  officials.  There  are  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  of  these  accounts, 
which,  if  more  persons  desired  to  invest 
their  money  in  government  securities, 
might  be  multiplied  tenfold,  the  only  limit 
placed,  upon  them  being  that  none  shall 
be  for  less  than  one  penny.  No  matter 
how  many  separate  accounts  are  opened, 
the  Bank  is  bound  to  keep  them ;  and  on 
every  account  a  separate  order  or  ' '  war- 
rant" is  made  out  every  half-year  for  the 


them  when  they  are  due,  and  more  than 
half  of  them  are  usually  collected  by  the 
stockholders'  private  bankers,  w^ho  trans- 
mit the  amount  to  their  customers,  or  ad- 
vise them  of  it  by  the  evening  mail  of  div- 
idend-day;  thus  all  holders  in  Great  Brit- 
ain may  either  receive  their  dividends  or 
hear  that  they  have  been  collected  for  them 
on  the  same  day,  and  it  is  unusual  for  an 
error  of  even  one  penny  to  be  made  in  this 
vast  operation.      If  desired,  the  dividend 
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warrants  are  sent  by  the  Bank  to  the 
stockholders  by., post.  For  this  service 
the  Bank  receives  from  the  government 
about  £200,000  u  year,  or  £300  for  every 
million  of  the  national  debt  below  six 
hundred  millions,  and  £150  for  every  mill- 
ion above  six  hundred  millions. 

The  third  function  of  the  Bank  is  the 
issue  of  notes,  and  this  department  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  both  of  the  others. 
The  notes  are  issued  to  any  one  in  ex- 
change for  gold  or  other  notes.  The  notes 
are  generally  issued  to  bankers  in  bundles 
containing  five  hundred  each.  For  every 
note  issued  an  entry  has  previously  been 
made  recording  its  number  and  the  date 
of  issue.  This  entry  is  not  closed  until 
the  note  is  returned  to  the  Bank  and  can- 
celled. The  note  may  be  out  for  years,  or 
only  for  a  few  hours ;  in  any  case  the  book 
in  which  it  has  been  entered  is  kept  open 
to  receive  the  completion  of  its  history. 
Ordinarily  about  50,000  notes  are  x)aid  by 
the  Bank  in  a  day,  and  about  as  many  new 
ones  issued.  Those  which  have  been  in 
circulation  are  at  once  cancelled,  the  cor- 
ner bearing  the  signature  of  the  cashier 
being  torn  off,  and  the  words  indicating 


the  denomination  punched  out.      When 
they  are  thus  cancelled,  and  have  been  ac- 
counted for  in  the  books,  they  are  arranged 
according  to  their  numbers  and  dates  in 
parcels  of  from  300  to  1500,  and  are  mai'k- 
ed  in  such  a  way  with  references  to  the  bal- 
ance-sheets that  a  clerk  can  readily  ascer- 
tain by  whom  and  when  each  was  paid  in. 
The  parcels  are  then  deposited  in  the  ac- 
countant's library,  and  preserved  for  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  burned. 
The  accountant's  library  usually  contains 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  these  can- 
j  celled  notes,  any  one  of  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  in  four  or  five  minutes. 
!       In  its  threefokl  functions  the  Bank  em- 
ploys over  a  thousand  x^ersons.      Its  capi- 
I  tal  is  larger  than  that  of  any  otlier  bank, 
j  and  no  other  monetary  institution  in  the 
I  world  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
I  lie  to  the  same  degree.     It  is  practically 
I  the  only  issuer  of  notes  in  England.    The 
I  circulation  of  other  notes  is  limited  to  the 
X^laces  in  which  the  banks  issuing  them 
are  situated,  and  the  average  retui^ns  show 
that  for  the  week  ending  December  30, 
1882,  the  whole  amount  of  such  notes  in 
j  circulation  was  only  £3,380,868. 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN:  HIS  LIFE  AND  AVORK. 


IN  the  present  age  we  have  many  schol- 
ars, but  few  discoverers ;  we  have  many 
who  will  criticise,  but  few  who  can  con- 
struct; many  who  live  by  their  studies, 
very  few  who  live  for  them.  If  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  been,  like  the  old  dilet- 
tanti^ endowed  with  large  fortune  and 
high  x)Osition,  he  would  have  deserved,  as 
they  do,  no  small  credit  if  he  had  spent 
both  in  the  interests  of  archaeology.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  man  who  strug- 
gles all  his  youth  with  adversity,  and  hav- 
ing won  his  fortune  in  middle  life,  devotes 
the  larger  part  of  it  to  the  interests  of 
science  ?  We  may  rejoice  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  splendid  reward — a  reward  which 
the  cari)ing  of  a  few  poor  pedants  can  not 
mar,  and  which  gilds  for  him  his  declin- 
ing years,  and  supi:)orts  his  failing  health. 
Honors  and  decorations  are  a  very  small 
part  of  it ;  the  applause  of  Europe  but  lit- 
tle more;  his  true  reward  is  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  his  undertakings,  the  veri- 
fication of  his  conjectures,  the  response  oi 
facts  which  has  established  his  theories. 
No  true  inquirer  is  afraid  of  confessing 
mistakes,  of  receiving  correction  from  in- 


I  ferior  men,  of  abandoning  a  favorite  hy- 
pothesis in  the  face  of  conflicting  facts. 
And  yet  how  few  scholars  in  the  present 
day  possess  that  honesty  of  mind !  How 
many  there  are — and  the  present  subject 
suggests  some  x^rominent  instances — who 
will  distort  facts  or  torture  texts  to  escape 
such  a  confession !  how  many  there  are 
who  will  sneak  through  a  literary  life  with 
the  object  of  keej^ing  up  a  reputation  by 
not  committing  themselves!  How  many 
look  ux^on  those  who  correct  them  as  their 
personal  enemies  I  Such  are  the  reflec- 
tions suggested  by  Dr.  Schliemann's  latest 
(may  it  not  be  his  last  I)  contribution  to 
archaeology.  He  has  again  visited  the 
Troad;  he  has  again  hired  laborers,  and 
lived  in  tents,  and  brought  with  him  great 
exx^erts,  in  order  to  clear  up  and  verify 
what  remained  obscure  and  doubtful  in 
his  former  investigations.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty in  his  mind  was  the  apparent  small- 
ness  of  the  early  city  w^hich  he  found  to 
have  been  burned,  and  w^hich  seemed  cer- 
tainly the  city  which  gave  a  basis  and  a 
local  habitation  to  the  traditions  embodied 
in  the  Iliad.      The  gold  found  there  im- 
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plied  coMsldoruMo  wcallli;  all  llic  Icj^jmuIs  I 
pttiiilrd  lo  tln'  spnl   liaviii;^-  mice  Imm-ii   oc    j 
ciipicd  l)\  a  powerful  and  civili/ed  penpie, 
and  vel   ihei-e  seemed  n(»   room   f'oi*  lliem. 
Ills  n<'\\    l>ooJ<    ^ives   ns   (lie   nalnral  soln 
lion.       1  le   had   mistaken    llie  a<-ropolis  of  ' 
I  lie  "second  eit  \  "  for  I  Ih>  w  iioje  of  it.       I  I  is  , 
ai-eiiitects   pi'oved    to    liim    tlial    llier<'    liad  ' 
Keen   an   e\teiisi\('    lowei-  <-it\    around   the 
"    rei-L-Mnia    of    I'fiam."    wliieii     was    also 
hiinied    in    the   i^reat    catastrophe,   hut    was 
not    resettled    or   huilt    on    a<;'aiii.      J^'rom 
that    time  small  and  oi)scui'(^  (Icscendjints 
occupied  the  roval  site,  and  loft  poor  and 
sliabhy  (I'aces  of  their  life.      It  was  not  till 
the  successors  of  Alexander  enlai'ned  and 
heautilied  the  town,  and  tln^  Romans,  with 
the  sentimentality  of  vul<;'ar  upstarts,  be- 
uan  to  pai'ade  Ilium  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors,    tiiat    another    important   town 
m.irked  the  jxM'sistent  site. 

Moreover,  he  had  also  failed  to  di.stin- 
li'uish  clearly  the  second  and  third  layers 
ot'  riMuains  on  this  ever  re-established  site, 
for  the  settlers  who  came  after  the  great 
conflagration  did  not  level  more  than  they 
wanted,  and  the  older  buildings  here  and 
there  reach  up  through  the  stratum  pro- 
duced by  the  third  settlement.  Again, 
what  he  calls  the  sixth  city  was  not  mark- 
ed by  a  layer  of  soil,  but  only  by  a  large 
assortment  of  very  peculiar  non-Hellenic 
pottery,  Avhich  he  had  called  Lydian,  but 
which  he  now^  declines  to  call  by  any 
name,  while  insisting  upon  the  fact  of  its 
presence  and  peculiar  character.  The  out- 
come of  his  long  labor  is,  therefore,  briefly 
this:  on  thesiteofHissarlik,  and  there  only 
in  the  Troad,  there  are  piled,  up  one  upon 
the  other  a  great  series  of  human  traces, 
reaching  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
into  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
These  human  traces  w^ere  separated  into 
periods,  in  that  each  of  them  is  covered  by 
a  more  or  less  distinct  layer  of  earth  and 
ashes,  upon  which  the  next  is  laid.  There 
are  at  least  six  of  these  layers ;  and  what  is 
most  important  and  remarkable,  only  the 
topmost  (sixth  or  seventh)  is  of  what  we 
call  a  historical  character.  It  alone  shows 
a  distinctly  Hellenic  character  in  both  its 
pottery,  its  utensils,  and  its  buildings,  and 
reaches  a  very  little  way  (not  more  than 
six  feet)  into  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  we 
know^  that  a  small  Greek  town  existed 
there  for  at  least  six  centuries  before  Christ. 
If,  then,  the  remains  of  such  antiquity 
reach  down  only^  to  six  feet  under-ground, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  antiquity  of  the 


older  s<'ttlements,  which  are  to  be  traced 
down  to  lifty  lw<»  feet  under  the  present 
lev(d  ^  The  nniid  recoils  somewhat  aghast 
fi'om  so  gigantic  a  com|)idat  ion.  I>ut  tln^ 
character  of  these  older  remains  c()rroho 
i-ates  our  conclusion.  They  all  hear  a  (lis 
linetly  prehistoric  cliaract(M".  There  is  no 
trace  of  coinage,  of  writing,  of  painting  on 
t(M'i'a-c()tta,  nay,  in  the  (lee|)est  layers  (;veik 
the  ])ott(>i'\s  vvhcnd  s<'ems  hai'dly  known, 
aiul  t  h(^  wares  ai'(^  of  the  rudest  hand-made 
descri|)tion.  The  (doser details  as  to  these 
successive  layers  of  ])ottery  are  very  clear- 
ly given  in  a  remarkable  letter  from  Ru- 
dolph Yirchow — a  ICurc^K'an  name — and 
])rinted  (pp.  I}7()  et  srq.)  in  the  new  volume. 
ll(^  there  shows  "that  there  is  no  place  in 
Europe  knowji  which  could  be  i)ut  in  di- 
rect connection  with  any  one  of  the  low^er 
six  cities  of  Hissarlik."  And  again,  after 
describing  the  character  of  archaic  Greek 
])ottery,  he  adds:  "Seeing,  then,  that  this- 
highly^  characteristic  archaic  pottery  is- 
totally  absent  in  the  deeper  strata  in  His- 
sarlik, we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  Avhat  in 
all  the  world  is  to  be  called  Greek  in  them. 
With  equal  truth  might  many  kinds  of 
vases  from  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  nay,  even 
from  the  river  Amazon,  be  called  Greek." 
This  is  in  answ^er  to  the  ignorant  people 
wdio  attempt  to  assign  late  historical  dates- 
to  all  the  successive  settlements  save  one. 
The  non -Hellenic,  if  not  prehistoric,  char- 
acter of  these  ruder  wares  is  singularly 
illustrated  by  comparing  them  with  the 
oldest  i^ottery  our  author  found  at  My- 
cenae. In  the  latter,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  their  date  is  not  later 
than  ten  centuries  before  Christ,  w^e  find 
the  unmistakable  character  of  Hellenic 
work.  They  are  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  splendid  vases  imported  to  Italy%  and 
copied  in  Etruria.  This  fact  in  itself 
makes  all  skepticism  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  remains  at  Hissarlik  impossible, 
except  on  grounds  of  ignorance.  We 
have  heard  in  our  own  day  of  respect- 
able scholars  who  are  still  skeptical  about 
the  deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  cuneiform  writings  of 
Asia.  It  is  quite  useless  arguing  with 
such  people.  All  one  can  do  is  to  beseech 
them  to  examine  the  evidence  without 
prejudice,  and  to  examine  the  evidence 
they  must  of  course  learn  something 
about  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  read  Homer,  or  Curtius's 
History  of  Greece,  or  to  have  gone  to  the 
Troad  as  a  tourist,  and  to  have  seen  the 
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place.  Archaeology  is  a  special  study,  in- 
fested no  doubt  by  amateurs,  but  requiring 
honest  and  serious  attention. 

The  demonstration  that  there  existed  on 
the  site  always  recognized  in  classical  days 
as  the  site  of  Troy  a  very  ancient  and  im- 
portant city,  with  a  citadel  and  such  wealth 
that  considerable  remnants  of  gold  were 
lost  or  forgotten  in  its  ruins — a  city,  more- 
over, destroyed  by  a  great  catastrophe,  and 
burned  with  fire  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
<}lude  all  accidental  misfortune — makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  poet  or  poets  of  the 
Iliad,  whatever  historical  basis  their  story 
may  have,  certainly  attached  their  stories 
to  this  site,  and  that  the  memory  of  this 
great  conflagration  had  in  some  way  sur- 
vived up  to  the  time  ^vhen  tlie  Iliad  was 
'Composed.  This,  again,  forces  us  to  place 
the  origin  of  this  ej^ic  poetry,  at  least  of 
the  shorter  and  ruder  attempts  which  pre- 


ceded the  Iliad,  at  an  early  date.  The 
brilliant  theory  of  August  Fick,  that  these 
poems  were  first  composed  in  the  ^olic 
dialect,  and  then  imperfectly  recast  in 
Ionic,  falls  in  with  the  same  argument. 
But  we  must  not  enter  into  learned  dis- 
cussions in  this  paper.  It  is  right  merely 
to  allude  to  these  literary  and  historical 
questions  to  show  how  important  is  the 
light  thrown  by  Dr.  Schliemann's  excava- 
tions on  questions  which  have  hitherto 
been  disputed  on  purely  bookish  grounds. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  a  large  and  clear 
view  of  the  general  course  of  enlighten- 
ment which  our  early  history  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  has  undergone  from  ar- 
chaeological sources  will  turn  to  the  brill- 
iant preface  with  which  Professor  Sayce 
has  introduced  Dr.  Schliemann's  new 
volume,  Troja. 

We  have  often  tried  to  induce  Dr.  Schlie- 
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mann  to  di^if  on  Hellenic  sites,  but  his  prop- 
er Uisk  and  tlie  genenil  diroction  of  his 
studies  is  to  investij^''Jit<'  pi'chistoric  an- 
li(|uity.  For  liiis  purpose  \io.  has  not  only 
MKidc  liis  nia^nilicfnt  venture  at  Myeen;e, 
of  wliieli  tlie  results  are  recorded  in  a  sjxv 
eial  work,  and  exhibited  in  the  splendid 
(•ollection  of  ^old  and  silver  oriuinients 
now  at  Athens,  lie  has  also  investig-ated 
the  allejxed  lionie  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  the 
;4:reat  tomb  treasure-house  of  the  le<(enda- 
ry  kinj^^s  at  Orchonienus,  and  some  oth(;r 
less  important  sites.  These  researches 
have  conspired  with  sundry  discoveries  of 
prehistoric  tombs  in  Attica,  and  of  archaic 
art  about  Sparta,  in  modifyinj^  considera- 
bly the  current  notions  of  early  Greek  art 
and  its  development.  This  is  the  most 
important  outcome  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
work,  and  that  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
special  attention.  It  used  to  be  a  favorite 
theory  among  scholars,  and  is  no  doubt 
very  conmion  among  those  who  confine 
themselves  to  a  grammatical  study  of 
Greek  texts,  that  the  Hellenic  race  was 
perfectly  original  in  its  art,  that  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  their  architecture  and 
sculpture  and  painting  was  their  own  in- 
vention, and  due  to  no  foreign  source. 
The  old  legends  of  Cadmus  and  Agenor 
and  Danaus  bringing  the  arts  from  the 
east  and  south  were  rejected,  and  Greek 
art  was  considei'ed  to  be  purely  autoch- 
thonous, as  the  scholars  were  pleased  to 
disguise  the  term  indigenous. 

What  has  been  now  found  to  be  the 
real  state  of  the  case  ?  The  historical 
Greeks  have  been  everywhere  preceded 
either  by  Greek  ancestors,  or  by  some  kin- 
dred race  who  possessed  botli  wealth  and 
ingenuity,  and  had  advanced  no  small  dis- 
tance both  in  the  useful  and  the  ornament- 
al arts  of  life.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  great  stone  buildings  of  Mycenae. 
Here  we  find  enormous  stones  squared,  or 
even  shaped  into  curves,  so  as  to  form  the 
inner  surface,  perfectly  regular,  of  a  great 
bee-hive  vault.  We  find  heraldic  sculp- 
ture used  over  their  gates,  and  such  mass- 
ive defenses  as  must  have  mocked  any  as- 
sailant of  those  days.  When  Dr.  Sclilie- 
mann  found  the  royal  tombs  within  these 
walls,  he  found  a  vast  store  of  ornaments, 
and  vessels  not  only  beautiful  in  shape, 
but  delicately  and  gracefully  ornamented, 
while  the  sculptures  on  stone  and  the  gold 
masks  on  the  faces  of  the  dead  were  rude 
and  ugly  in  the  extreme.  The  general 
character  of  these  ornaments  could  not 
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he  called  Greek;  it  was  strictly  prehistor- 
ic, l)arbarous  if  you  please  ;  nor  could  it 
l)e  called  Oriental;  but  there  were  not 
wanting''  traces  of  Oriental  influence  and 
cases  of  Oriental  (including  Egyptian) 
manufacture.  A  poi-tion  of  'an  ostrich 
egg  ])r()ved  beyond  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  trade  with  Africa.  Engraved  gems 
with  strange  designs  pointed  unmistak- 
al)ly  to  similar  Babylonian  or  Hittite  or- 
iuinients. And  if  we  had  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  early  art  of  Asia  Minor,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  should  find  the  My- 
cenaean art  was  more  imported  than  ori- 
ginal. Not  that  we  mean  to  deny  the 
originality  of  the  Greeks.  We  desire 
rather  to  correct  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  w^ord  originality,  and  insist  that  in 
both  art  and  literature  pure  invention  is 
both  rare  and  unsuccessful,  and  that  true 
greatness  consists  in  the  genius  of  adapt- 
ing and  perfecting  the  forms  or  ideas 
handed  down  from  earlier  minds.  There 
are  some  productions  in  which  perfection 
of  form  was  very  early  attained,  llie 
earliest  and  rudest  pots  are  generally  very 
ugly  and  clumsy  imitations  of  a  female 
human  figure,  sometimes  of  birds  or  beasts, 
and  so  long  as  this  fashion  persisted,  no 
beauty  was  attained.  But  no  sooner  was 
this  idea  abandoned,  and  mere  curves 
studied  with  the  aid  of  the  wheel,  than  we 
find  shapes  as  graceful  as  any  that  can  be 
designed  in  the  present  day — nay,  superior 
to  most  of  them.  This  is  very  remarka- 
ble in  the  gold  jugs  found  at  Mycenae,  and 
which,  though  of  very  perfect  workman- 
ship, are  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity. 
And  here  not  only  the  shape,  but  the  dec- 
oration of  the  surface,  is  both  ingenious 
and  beautiful.  In  terra-cotta  ware  the 
surface  decoration  was  slower  in  coming 
to  perfection,  but  the  shapes  of  many  of 
the  vessels  found  in  prehistoric  sites  are 
not  to  be  excelled.  There  was  one  vessel 
found  at  Mycenae  made  of  some  kind  of 
alabaster,  and  probably  imported  from 
Egypt,  which  at  first  sight  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  Eenaissance  vase,  the 
rim  being  actually  a  waved  circle.  The 
reader  must  go  back  to  the  earlier  Ilios 
and  Mycence  of  Dr.  Schliemann  for  exam- 
ples to  verify  our  statements.  All  his 
former  researches  at  Hissarlik,  and  even 
his  last  visit  and  further  excavations,  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  indefatigable 
man,  who  undertook  in  May,  1881,  a  jour- 
ney through  the  Troad,  very  graphical- 
ly told  (pp.  303-348)   in  his  Troja.      He 
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wished  to  see  whether  there  were  any  oth- 
er prehistoric  sites  worth  excavating,  and 
also  what  could  be  made  out  about  the 
geography  of  the  "ountry  as  described  by 
Strabo.  But,  all  through,  the  keen  in- 
terest of  the  traveller,  loving  to  talk  with 
and  understand  the  natives,  and  enthusi- 
astic at  the  sight  of  natural  beauty,  gives 
life  and  beauty  to  the  narrative. 

The  country  is  remarkable  from  many 
points  of  view — for  the  remarkable  num- 
ber of  sulphurous  and  hot  saline  springs, 
which  were  once  fashionable  resorts  for 
invalids,  and  were,  no  doubt,  exceedingly 
valuable,  but  which  are  now  deserted  and 
forgotten.  These  observations  remind  one 
how  Pausanias,  in  his  Achaica,  when 
speaking  of  the  Ionic  coast,  a  little  south- 
ward, speaks  of  the  sea  baths  as  of  peculiar 
efiBcacy.  The  reader  imagines  that  he  is 
speaking  of  ordinary  sea-bathing,  whereas 
it  is  probable  he  refers  to  some  similar 
volcanic  products  further  down  the  coast. 
Again,  there  is  a  remarkable  description 
of  the  great  Mount  Ida,  some  5500  feet 
high,  covered  with  great  forests,  and  with 
rich  pasture,  which  no  cattle  can  touch 
before  the  month  of  July,  on  account  of 
the  poisonous  agil  which  grows  among 
the  grass,  and  does  not  ripen  and  become 
harmless  till  after  midsummer.  We  can 
well  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  veteran 
archaeologist  when  he  sat  on  the  summit 
of  Ida,  among  the  rich  spring  flowers  with 
which  the  old  poet  clothes  the  nuptial 
couch  of  the  great  deities  who  resort  here 
in  the  Iliad,  and  when  he  recited  to  him- 
self the  famous  passage  of  the  loves  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  With  that  confidence  of 
prediction  which  we  may  fairly  allow  to 
his  oft-tried  and  well-nigh  infallible  in- 
stinct, he  declares  that  there  is  no  site  of 
any  prehistoric  importance  now  remain- 
ing unsearched  in  the  Troad.  There  are 
some  places  covered  with  fragments  of 
fresh  work,  but  in  all  these  the  rock  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  excavations  are  not 
worth  making.  Deep  soil  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  success,  for  there  can  be  no  pro- 
longed human  occupation  without  contin- 
ual deposits,  which  alter  the  original  level 
surprisingly  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
Thus  the  conduits  of  Hezekiah  are  some 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  present  Jerusalem;  and  any 
visitor  to  Rome  knows  how  deep  the  old 
Forum  and  the  older  sanctuaries  at  S. 
Clemente  lie  beneath  the  present  city. 

The  author's  summary  of  the  present 


condition  of  the  Troad,  as  compared  with 
its  condition  in  classical  days,  is  too  curi- 
ous not  to  be  cited  here,  especially  as  his 
remarks  apply  generally  to  all  Greek  coasts 
as  far  as  southern  Italy.  They  were  once 
teeming  with  life  and  culture;  now  they 
languish  in  desolation  and  poverty.  ' '  Be- 
sides, therefore,  all  the  successive  settle- 
ments at  Hissarlik  (Troy),  besides  two 
other  small  prehistoric  cities,  and  three  of 
early  Greek  date,  we  find  that  there  were 
in  this  plain  of  Troy,  which  is  only  eight 
miles  long,  and  less  than  half  as  broad  in 
its  widest  part,  eleven  flourishing  cities, 
all  of  which  were  probably  autonomous 
(independent),  and  of  which  five  coined 
their  own  money.  If  we  consider  that 
the  eleven  cities,  besides  two  villages,  ex- 
isted here  simultaneously  in  classical  an- 
tiquity, and  that  one  of  these — the  city  of 
Ilium  itself — had  at  least  70,000  inhab- 
itants, we  are  amazed  how  such  a  mass  of 
people  could  have  found  the  means  of 
subsistence  here,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  present  seven  poor  villages  of  the  plain 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  providing 
for  their  miserable  existence.  And  not 
only  had  these  ancient  cities  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  but  they  were  also  so  popu- 
lous and  rich  that  they  could  carry  on 
wars;  and,  as  their  ruins  prove,  they 
could  erect  temples  and  many  other  build- 
ings of  white  marble.  Ilium  especial- 
ly must  have  been  ornamented  with  a 
vast  number  of  such  sumptuous  edifices. 
This  wealth  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  of  Troy  can  hardly  be  explain- 
ed otherwise  than  by  their  great  industry. 
They  doubtless  worked  the  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mines  mentioned  by  Homer, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny,  as  situated  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  doubtless  by  their  in- 
dustry they  had  succeeded  in  entirely 
draining  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  has  now 
become  a  swamp,  and  converting  it  into 
beautiful  garden  land.  In  the  case  of 
Ilium  especially,  the  city  was  probably  in- 
debted for  a  good  part  of  its  wealth  to  its 
temple  of  the  Ilian  Pallas  Athena,  which 
must  have  been  a  very  celebrated  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  have  attracted  innumera- 
ble worshippers." 

As  I  have  said,  every  word  of  this  ap- 
plies to  all  the  Greek  coasts,  to  Argos  and 
Sparta,  as  well  as  to  Metapontum,  Syba- 
ris,  and  Croton  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Calabria — nay,  even  to  a  great  part  of 
Latin  Italy,  and  especially  to  the  ancient 
Etruria,  a  land  of  cities  and  palaces,  which 
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now  is  known  as  tho  Marornnia,  whore 
swjinips  iiiid  woods  cover  cities  and  lields, 
and  soiiK^  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  tlieir 
liair-sjiv:i<^e  keepei's  art?  th(M)nl y  occu])ants 
«>r  a  fertile  hut  miasnions  desert.  Melaii- 
cliol y  facts  are  these,  and  yet  to  tlie  archic- 
nl<)«rist  tliey  aro  not  without  tlieir  consohi- 
1  ion.  1  lad  all  the  world  inliahited  in  olden 
linics  remained  under  cnlti  vat  ion,  almost 
every  v<^sti;j:e  of  ])rehist()i'ic  or  of  older  his- 
toric life  would  either  liave  heen  destroyed, 
or  he  now  inaccessihle  under  dwelling- 
houses  or  cultivated  land.  l-"'roni  sections 
of  iiills  made  hy  railways  we  might,  in- 
detnl,  as  we  liave  done,  make  important 
prehistoric  discoveries,  but  how  woukl 
such  excavations  as  Dr.  Schliemann's  at 
Mycenie  and  Troy  be  possible  ?  So  it  has 
happened  through  untoward  sentiment 
that  the  new  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
has  been  settled  on  the  site  of  classical 
Athens.  Had  Nauplia,  or  even  the  Piraeus, 
been  selected,  the  soil  now  covered  by  the 
houses  of  modern  Athens  would  have 
yielded  countless  treasure  in  inscriptions 
and  art  remains.  But  the  purchase  of 
land  in  the  middle  of  a  populous  and  rap- 
idly increasing  town  is  so  expensive  as 
to  put  an  insurmountable  bar  to  any  sys- 
tematic excavation.  There  are,  however, 
fortunately  for  the  archaeologist,  many^ 
sites  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  still 
vacant,  and  likely  to  reward  his  labor. 
Of  these  I  would  mention  as  perhaps  the 
most  promising  the  site  of  the  ancient  Syb- 
aris,  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  river 
Crati  turned  over  its  site,  in  510  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  our  authorities.  It  would  no 
doubt  require  the  instinct  of  a  Schliemann 
to  find  the  exact  spot  in  the  now  wooded 
valley  of  the  river,  and  much  outlay  to 
turn  its  course ;  but  when  all  this  is  done 
— and  a  great  antiquarian,  Mr.  Fr.  Lenor- 
mant,  assures  us  from  personal  observa- 
tion that  it  can  be  done — another  wonder 
may  strike  the  world  of  letters,  like  the 
finding  of  Troy  and  of  the  royal  Mycenae. 
The  example  of  Dr.  Schliemann  ought 
to  lead  the  way  to  similar  enterprises. 
Already  the  Dilettanti  Society  have  added 
to  the  glories  of  England  by  their  costly 
and  conscientious  publications  of  Greek 
antiquities;  already  the  German  govern- 
ment have  shown  what  can  be  done  with 
a  very  moderate  outlay,  intelligently  di- 
rected, at  Olympia,  and  still  later  at  Per- 
gamus.  Let  us  hope  that  among  the  many 
men  who  have  inherited  fortunes  far  be- 
yond the  requirements  even   of  luxury, 


some  will  apply  their  wealth  U)  this  very 
noble  end. 

For  a  nobhi  end  it  is  to  inquire  into  the 
rudest  i-emains  of  long-departed  races,  and 
to  in([uire  not  by  theory  and  conjecture, 
but  by  an  examination  of  actual  facts. 
The  pure  savage  attends  only  to  the  wants 
and  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
sun  sets,  has  no  desire  but  to  sleep.  The 
higher  men  rise  out  of  this  condition,  the 
wider  their  sympathy  with  remote  and  by- 
gone mem])ers  of  their  race,  the  more  do 
they  prolong  into  the  night  the  interests 
and  pursuits  of  the  day.  This  it  is  which 
has  ennobled  civilized  men;  this  it  is 
which  has  given  dignity  to  the  poorest 
and  narrowest  conditions  of  life. 

No  more  striking  illustration  could  be 
found  of  these  truths  than  the  remarkable 
autobiography  which  Dr.  Schliemann  has 
prefixed  to  his  Bios.  We  there  see  him 
beginning  his  life  in  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity, and  yet  from  the  beginning  showing 
an  enthusiasm  which  raised  him  far  be- 
yond the  trifles  and  troubles  of  every-day 
life.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  begins  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  story  of  Troy,  and  to 
wonder  how  its  walls  could  have  totally 
disappeared.  Even  then  he  dreams  of  ex- 
ploring it.  When  apprenticed  to  a  gro- 
cer's shop  at  Flirstenberg  (Mecklenburg), 
at  something  like  a  salary  of  £9  per  an- 
num, and  selling  herrings,  butter,  potato- 
whiskey,  oil,  etc.,  from  five  in  the  morning 
to  eleven  at  night,  he  still  hopes  against 
hope  to  obtain  an  education,  and  spends 
''his  two  mites,  that  make  a  farthing,"  to 
reward  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey  a 
drunken  miller,  who  could  recite  to  him 
Homer  in  the  Greek,  which  was  then  but 
a  rhythmic  sound  to  his  ear.  After  perils 
by  sea  and  by  land,  when  he  reaches  £32 
per  annum,  pays  eight  francs  a  month  for 
his  lodging,  and  never  more  than  2d.  for 
his  dinner,  he  is  learning  with  assiduity 
English,  and  practicing  his  memory,  which 
he  considers  weak.  And  all  the  while  he 
is  dreaming  some  day  of  learning  Greek 
and  excavating  Troy.  By  dint  of  work 
his  weak  memory  becomes  so  prodigious 
that  he  can  acquire  in  a  few  weeks  the  vo- 
cabulary of  a  language,  and  so  he  masters 
successively  all  the  literary  languages  of 
Europe.  Doubtless  his  knowledge  of 
Russian  directly  paved  the  way  to  his  for- 
tune, for  an  intelligent  agent  who  spoke 
it  was  rare,  and  the  house  in  Amsterdam 
who  employed  him  found  him  invaluable 
for  missions  to  St.  Petersburg.     But  how 
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did  he  acquire  his  Russian  ?  He  found  a 
grammar,  a  lexicoi*,  and  a  bad  translation 
of  Telemaque.  No  one  could  be  procured 
to  speak  to  him  one  word.  He  had  to 
compose  for  himself  and  recite  his  own 
compositions.  "It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  make  more  progress  if  I  had  some 
one  to  whom  I  could  relate  the  adventures 
of  Telemachus ;  so  I  hired  a  poor  Jew  at 
four  francs  a  week,  who  had  to  come  every 
morning  for  two  hours  to. listen  to  my 
Russian  recitations,  of  Avhich  he  did  not 
understand  a  syllable.  As  the  ceilings," 
he  adds,  "of  the  rooms  of  the  common 
houses  in  Holland  consist  of  single  boards, 
people  on  the  ground-floor  can  hear  what 
is  said  in  the  third  story.  My  recitations, 
therefore,  delivered  in  a  loud  voice,  an- 
noyed the  other  tenants,  who  complained 
to  the  landlord,  and  twice  while  studying 
the  Russian  language  I  was  forced  to 
change  my  lodgings."  Could  anything 
conquer  this  indefatigable  man? 

We  can  not  follow  out  further  the  de- 
tails of  his  extraordinary  career — his  real- 
izing at  the  age  of  forty  £10,000  a  year; 
his  vast  travels  through  the  habitable 
globe;  his  settled  determination  to  make 
discoveries  in  archaeology.  Few  men 
have  lived  to  see  a  more  complete  realiza- 
tion of  their  dreams.  Instead  of  herrings 
and  butter,  he  has  handled  the  gold  and 
the  jewels  of  forgotten  kings;  instead  of 
treating  with  whiskey  the  drunken  miller 
in  the  purlieus  of  a  German  village,  he 
inhabits  a  palace  at  Athens,  where  the 
elite  of  society  and  of  letters  congregate 
about  his  hospitable  table.  He  adds  an 
alphabet  of  honors  to  his  name,  and  has 
added  to  the  wealth  of  nations  by  his  pub- 
lic gifts. 

But  now  that  he  has  been  advised  to 
abandon  his  arduous  labor  and  devote  his 
remaining  years  to  a  better  care  of  his  del- 
icate health,  he  can  look  back  on  all  these 
distinctions  as  only  the  index  of  his  real 
desert — that  of  having  added  permanently 
to  human  knowledge.  What  a  cloud  of 
conjecture  and  hypothesis  has  he  removed 
from  both  Troy  and  Mycenae  ?  For  if  his 
discoveries  have  in  their  turn  given  rise 
to  many  controversies,  they  are  contro- 
versies about  the  interpretation  of  facts, 
not  about  the  respective  probability  of 
rival  theories.  He  has  proved,  what  mod- 
ern skeptics  were  coming  boldly  to  deny, 
that  the  old  legends  of  the  Greeks  had  a 
local  attachment,  and  were  based   upon . 


facts  in  past  history.  He  showed  that  the 
sites  of  cities  are  permanent  things,  which 
men  will  not  surrender  even  after  violent 
catastrophes,  and  that  we  may  always 
seek  the  old  under  the  new.  The  growth 
of  legends  about  tombs  of  great  men  is 
particularly  interesting,  for  it  can  be  par- 
alleled in  the  legendary  history  of  other 
and  distinct  branches  of  the  Aryan  race. 
Above  all,  he  has  added  a  great  store  of 
facts  for  the  comparative  study  of  prehis- 
toric man  in  the  south  of  Europe.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  see  the  general 
features  in  the  industry  and  the  orna- 
ments of  primitive  men,  and  the  curious 
truth  that  the  pottery  in  all  the  prehistor- 
ic strata  at  Troy,  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
Greek  remains,  is  perhaps  less  like  these 
remains  than  it  is  to  the  prehistoric  pot- 
tery of  Italy,  Germany,  or  even  Peru, 
shows  that  we  may  yet  attain  to  a  gener- 
al view  of  the  state  of  man  under  certain 
conditions  of  life. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  such  a 
discoverer  as  Schliemann  should  not  make 
conjectures  which  have  not  been  verified, 
or  assume  as  true  statements  based  on 
mere  traditional  acquiescence.  His  last 
work  shows  how  readily  he  accepts  the 
correction  of  new  evidence.  Years  ago, 
when  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  late  Greek  historians  about 
the  destruction  of  Mycenae  were  false,  and 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  centuries 
before  the  alleged  date  (468  B.C.),  he  at 
once  bowed  to  the  evidence,  verified  as  it 
was  by  his  own  discoveries.  It  is  by  this 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  purpose  that  he 
has  lived  down  the  attacks  of  unworthy 
assailants.  No  man  is  more  jealous  of 
his  assumed  property  than  the  scholastic 
pedant,  and  no  one  resents  more  the  inva- 
sion of  philology  by  self-taught  and  un- 
ceremonious inquirers.  But  if  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann could  harbor  in  his  large  heart  the 
feelings  of  an  ancient  Levite,  he  might 
well  reflect  that  his  enemies,  the  pedants, 
have  been  discomfited  and  brought  to  con- 
fusion. The  ablest  and  most  learned  of 
them,  Dr.  Brentano,  has  lately  committed 
suicide,  and  if  his  English  disciple  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  to  copy  him  literally  in  this, 
he  has  at  least  gone  as  far  as  charitable 
adversaries  can  desire  in  committing  ar- 
chaeological suicide,  by  maintaining  theo- 
ries which  blot  him  out  from  the  number 
even  of  incipient  students  in  that  sci- 
ence. 
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rpilK  ^mkkI  sliip  sjH'il  oil  luM"  way  across 
1  tliccaliii  Atlantic.  It  was  an  outward 
passaj^c,  accorilin^  to  tlic  little  charts 
wliicli  tli(i  company  had  cliarily  distrib- 
(ilrd,  l)ul  most  of  the  piissengers  were 
iionirward-lMHind,  after  a  summer  of  rest 
and  recreation,  and  they  were  couiitiiif^ 
the  days  before  they  might  hope  to  see 
Kire  Island  Light.  On  th(^  lee  side  of  the 
boat,  comfortably  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
and  just  by  the  door  of  the  captain's  room 
(which  was  theirs  during  the  day),  sat  a 
little  group  of  returning  Americans.  The 
Ouchess  (she  was  down  on  the  purser's 
list  as  Mrs.  Martin,  but  her  friends  and 
familiars  called  her  the  Duchess  of  Wash- 
ington Square)  and  Baby  Van  Rensselaer 
(she  was  quite  old  enough  to  vote,  had 
her  sex  been  entitled  to  that  duty,  but  as 
the  younger  of  two  sisters  she  was  still  the 
baby  of  the  family) — the  Duchess  and  Baby 
Van  Rensselaer  were  discussing  the  plea- 
sant English  voice  and  the  not  unpleasant 
English  accent  of  a  manly  young  lordling 
who  was  going  to  America  for  sport. 
Uncle  Larry  and  Dear  Jones  were  enticing 
each  other  into  a  bet  on  the  ship's  run  of 
the  morrow. 

' '  I'll  give  you  two  to  one  she  don't  make 
420,''  said  Dear  Jones. 

''I'll  take  it,"  answered  Uncle  Larry. 
"We  made  427  the  fifth  day  last  year." 
It  was  L'ncle  Larry's  seventeenth  visit  to 
Europe,  and  this  was  therefore  his  thirty- 
fourth  voyage. 

"And  when  did  you  get  in?"  asked 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer.  "I  don't  care  a  bit 
about  the  run,  so  long  as  we  get  in  soon." 

' '  We  crossed  the  bar  Sunday  night, 
just  seven  days  after  we  left  Queenstown, 
and  we  dropped  anchor  off  Quarantine  at 
three  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.'' 

"I  hope  we  sha'n't  do  that  this  time.  I 
can't  seem  to  sleep  any  when  the  boat 
stops." 

"I  can ;  but  I  didn't,"  continued  Uncle 
Larry;  "because  my  state-room  was  the 
most  for'ard  in  the  boat,  and  the  donkey- 
engine  that  let  down  the  anchor  was  right 
over  my  head.'' 

"So  you  got  up  and  saw  the  sunrise 
over  the  bay,''  said  Dear  Jones,  "with  the 
electric  lights  of  the  city  twinkling  in  the 
distance,  and  the  first  faint  flush  of  the 
dawn  in  the  east  just  over  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  the  rosy  tinge  which  spread  softly  up- 
ward, and — " 


"Did  you  })oth  come  back  together?" 
asked  tlu;  Duchess. 

"Because  he  has  crossed  thirty-four 
times  you  must  not  supi)ose  he  has  a  mo- 
nopoly in  sunrises,"  retorted  Dear  Jones. 
"No;  this  was  my  own  sunrise;  and  a 
mighty  pretty  one  it  was,  too." 

"I'm  not  matching  sunrises  with  you,'' 
remarked  Uncle  Larry,  calmly  ;  "  but  I'm 
willing  to  back  a  merry  jest  called  forth 
by  my  sunrise  against  any  two  merry 
jests  called  forth  by  yours." 

"  I  confess  reluctantly  that  my  sunrise 
evoked  no  merry  jest  at  all."  Dear  Jones 
was  an  honest  man,  and  would  scorn  to 
invent  a  merry  jest  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

"  That's  where  my  sunrise  has  the  call," 
said  Uncle  Larry,  complacently. 

"What  was  the  merry  jest?"  was  Baby 
Van  Rensselaer's  inquiry,  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  feminine  curiosity  thus  artistic- 
ally excited. 

"Well,  here  it  is.  I  was  standing  aft, 
near  a  patriotic  American  and  a  wander- 
ing Irishman,  and  the  patriotic  American 
rashly  declared  that  3'ou  couldn't  see  a 
sunrise  like  that  anywhere  in  Europe,  and 
this  gave  the  Irishman  his  chance,  and  he 
said,  '  Sure  ye  don't  have  'em  here  till 
we're  through  with  'em  over  there.'  " 

"It  is  true,"  said  Dear  Jones,  thought- 
fully, "that  they  do  have  some  things 
over  there  better  than  we  do  ;  for  in- 
stance, umbrellas." 

"And  gowns,"  added  the  Duchess. 

' '  And  antiquities" — this  was  Uncle  Lar- 
ry's contribution. 

"And  we  do  have  some  things  so  much 
better  in  America!"  protested  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer,  as  yet  un corrupted  by  any 
worship  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  des- 
potic Europe.  ' '  We  make  lots  of  things 
a  great  deal  nicer  than  you  can  get  them 
in  Europe — especially  ice-cream.'' 

"And  pretty  girls, "added  Dear  Jones; 
but  he  did  not  look  at  her. 

"And  spooks,"  remarked  Uncle  Larry, 
casually. 

"Spooks ?"  queried  the  Duchess. 

"Spooks.  I  maintain  the  word.  Ghosts, 
if  3'ou  like  that  better,  or  spectres.  We 
turn  out  the  best  quality  of  spook — " 

"You  forget  the  lovely  ghost  stories 
about  the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Forest,"  in- 
terrupted Miss  A'an  Rensselaer,  with  femi- 
nine inconsistency. 
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' '  I  remember  the  Rhine  and  the  Black 
Forest  and  all  tl^e  other  haunts  of  elves 
and  fairies  and  hobgoblins  ;  but  for  good 
honest  spooks  there  is  no  place  like  home. 
And  what  differentiates  our  spook — spiri- 
tus  Americanus — from  the  ordinary  ghost 
of  literature  is  that  it  responds  to  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  humor.  Take  Irving's  sto- 
ries, for  example.  The  Headless  Horse- 
man, that's  a  comic  ghost  story.  And  Rip 
Van  Winkle — consider  what  humor,  and 
what  good-humor,  there  is  in  the  telling 
of  his  meeting  with  the  goblin  crew  of 
Hendrik  Hudson's  men!  A  still  better 
example  of  this  American  way  of  dealing 
with  legend  and  mystery  is  the  marvel- 
lous tale  of  the  rival  ghosts." 

"The  rival  ghosts?"  queried  the  Duch- 
ess and  Baby  Van  Rensselaer  together. 
"Who  were  they?" 

"Didn't  I  ever  tell  you  about  them?" 
answered  Uncle  Larry,  a  gleam  of  ap- 
proaching joy  flashing  from  his  eye. 

' '  Since  he  is  bound  to  tell  us  sooner  or 
later,  we'd  better  be  resigned,  and  hear  it 
now,"  said  Dear  Jones. 

"If  you  are  not  more  eager,  I  won't  tell 
itatalL" 

"  Oh,  do,  Uncle  Larry ;  you  know  I  just 
dote  on  ghost  stories, "  pleaded  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer. 

"Once  upon  a  time," began  Uncle  Lar- 
ry— "in  fact,  a  very  few  years  ago — there 
lived  in  the  thriving  town  of  New  York  a 
young  American  called  Duncan — Elipha- 
let  Duncan.  Like  his  name,  he  was  half 
Yankee  and  half  Scotch,  and  naturally 
he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  come  to  New 
York  to  make  his  way.  His  father  was 
a  Scotchman,  who  had  come  over  and 
settled  in  Boston,  and  married  a  Salem 
girl.  When  Eliphalet  Duncan  was  about 
twenty  he  lost  both  of  his  parents.  His 
father  left  him  with  enough  money  to 
give  him  a  start,  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
pride  in  his  Scotch  birth:  you  see,  there 
was  a  title  in  the  family  in  Scotland, 
and  although  Eliphalet's  father  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  younger  son,  yet  he  al- 
ways remembered,  and  always  bade  his 
only  son  to  remember,  that  his  ancestry 
was  noble.  His  mother  left  him  her  full 
share  of  Yankee  grit,  and  a  little  old  house 
in  Salem  which  had  belonged  to  her  fam- 
ily for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  She 
was  a  Hitchcock,  and  the  Hitchcocks  had 
been  settled  in  Salem  since  the  year  1.  It 
was  a  great-great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Eliph- 
alet Hitchcock  who  was  foremost  in  the 


time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  craze.  And 
this  little  old  house  which  she  left  to  my 
friend  Eliphalet  Duncan  was  haunted." 

"  By  the  ghost  of  one  of  the  witches,  of 
course,"  interrupted  Dear  Jones. 

' '  Now  how  could  it  be  the  ghost  of  a 
witch,  since  the  witches  were  all  burned 
at  the  stake  ?  You  never  heard  of  any- 
body who  was  burned  having  a  ghost,  did 
you  ?" 

"That's  an  argument  in  favor  of  cre- 
mation, at  any  rate,"  replied  Jones,  evad- 
ing the  direct  question. 

"It  is,  if  you  don't  like  ghosts.  I  do," 
said  Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

"And  so  do  I,"  added  Uncle  Larry.  "I 
love  a  ghost  as  dearly  as  an  Englishman 
loves  a  lord." 

"Go  on  with  your  story,"  said  the 
Duchess,  majestically  overruling  all  ex- 
traneous discussion. 

"This  little  old  house  at  Salem  was 
haunted,"  resumed  Uncle  Larry.  "And 
by  a  very  distinguished  ghost — or  at  least 
by  a  ghost  with  very  remarkable  attri- 
butes." 

"What  was  he  like  ?"  asked  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer,  with  a  premonitory  shiver  of 
anticipatory  delight. 

' '  It  had  a  lot  of  peculiarities.  In  the 
first  place  it  never  appeared  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  Mostly  it  confined  its  vis- 
itations to  unwelcome  guests.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years  it  had 
frightened  away  four  successive  mothers- 
in-law,  while  never  intruding  on  the 
head  of  the  household." 

"I  guess  that  ghost  had  been  one  of 
the  boys  when  he  was  alive  and  in  the 
flesh."  This  was  Dear  Jones's  contribu- 
tion to  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

"In  the  second  place," continued  Uncle 
Larry,  ' '  it  never  frightened  anybody  the 
first  time  it  appeared.  Only  on  the  sec- 
ond visit  were  the  ghost-seers  scared ;  but 
then  they  were  scared  enough  for  twice, 
and  they  rarely  mustered  up  courage  to 
risk  a  third  interview.  One  of  the  most 
curious  characteristics  of  this  well-mean- 
ing spook  was  that  it  had  no  face — or  at 
least  that  nobody  ever  saw  its  face." 

' '  Perhaps  he  kept  his  countenance  veil- 
ed ?"  queried  the  Duchess,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  remember  that  she  never  did  like 
ghost  stories. 

' '  That  was  what  I  was  never  able  to 
find  out.  I  have  asked  several  people 
who  saw  the  ghost,  and  none  of  them 
could  tell  me  anything  about  its  face,  and 
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yot  wlii1<*  in  its  prosoiiro  Iboy  in'V<'i*  no- 
ticed its  fcattirrs,  and  iirvcr  rcmarki'd  on 
llicir  ahscixM'  <»!•  (•(HKM'almnil.  It  was 
only  aflrrward,  wImmi  they  tried  to  recall 
calmly  all  tlio  circumstHiicos  of  nierlinj^'" 
witli  the  mysterious  sti*an<rcr,  tli:il  tliey 
IxMMine  Mware  that.  the>'  had  not  seen  its 
r.ice.  And  tliey  could  not  say  wIk'Uhm- 
the  features  were  cov<'red,  or  whetlier  they 
wei-e  wanting-,  <»•  what  tlie  trou])l(^  was. 
'rh(>y  knew  oiily  tliat  tlie  face  was  never 
se«Mi.  And  no  m:dt(M-  how  often  they 
miirlit  see  it,  tliey  never  fatlionied  tliis 
mystery.  To  this  day  nobody  knows 
wi»eth(M"  the  i^liost  which  us(hI  to  haunt 
the  little  old  house  in  Salem  liad  a  face, 
or  what,  numner  of  face  it  liad." 

"How  awfully  weird!"  said  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer.  "And  why  did  tlie  ghost  go 
away  ?" 

"I  haven't  said  it  went  away,"  answer- 
ed Uncle  Larry,  with  much  dignity. 

"  But  you  said  it  used  to  haunt  the  little 
old  house  at  Salem,  so  I  supposed  it  had 
moved.     Didn't  it  ?" 

' '  You  shal  1  be  told  in  due  time.  Elipha- 
let  Duncan  used  to  spend  most  of  his  sum- 
mer vacations  at  Salem,  and  the  ghost  nev- 
er bothered  him  at  all,  for  he  was  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house — much  to  his  disgust,  too, 
because  he  wanted  to  see  for  himself  the 
mysterious  tenant  at  will  of  his  i)roperty. 
But  he  never  saw  it,  never.  He  arranged 
with  friends  to  call  him  whenever  it  might 
appear,  and  he  slept  in  the  next  room  with 
the  door  open ;  and  yet  when  their  fright- 
ened cries  waked  him  the  ghost  was  gone, 
and  his  only  reward  was  to  hear  reproach- 
ful sighs  as  soon  as  he  went,  back  to  bed. 
You  see,  the  ghost  thought  it  was  not  fair 
of  Eliphalet  to  seek  an  introduction  which 
was  plainly  unwelcome." 

Dear  Jones  interrupted  the  story-teller 
by  getting  up  and  tucking  a  heavy  rug 
more  snugly  around  Baby  Van  Rensselaer's 
feet,  for  the  sky  was  now  overcast  and  gray, 
and  the  air  was  damp  and  penetrating. 

"One  fine  spring  morning,"  pursued 
Uncle  Larry,  "Eliphalet  Duncan  received 
great  news.  I  told  you  that  there  was  a 
title  in  the  family  in  Scotland,  and  that 
Eliphalet's  father  was  the  younger  son  of 
a  younger  son.  Well,  it  happened  that 
all  Eliphalet's  father's  brothers  and  uncles 
had  died  off  without  male  issue  except  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest,  and  he  of  course 
bore  the  title,  and  was  Baron  Duncan  of 
Duncan.  Now  the  great  news  that  Eliph- 
alet Duncan  received  in  New  York  one 


fine  spring  morning  was  that  Baron  Dun- 
can and  his  only  son  had  been  yachting 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  they  had  been  caught 
in  a  black  stjuall,  and  they  W(!r(!  both  dead. 
So  my  friend  Eliphalet  J)uncan  inherited 
th<^  title  and  the  (^states." 

"How  romantic!"  said  the  Duchess. 
"So  h(^  was  a  baron  !" 

"Well,"  answered  Uncle  Larry,  "he 
was  a  baron  if  he  chose.  But  he  didn't 
choose." 

"More  fool  he!"  said  Dear  Jones,  sen- 
te!itiously. 

"Well,"  answered  Uncle  Larry,  "I'm 
not  so  sure  of  that.  You  see,  Eliphalet 
Duncan  was  half  Scotch  and  half  Yankee, 
and  he  had  two  eyes  to  the  main  chance. 
He  held  his  tongue  about  his  windfall  of 
luck  until  he  could  find  out  whether  the 
Scotch  estates  were  enough  to  keep  up  the 
Scotch  title.  He  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  not,  and  that  the  late  Lord  Duncan, 
having  married  money,  kept  up  such  state 
as  he  could  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  dow- 
ry of  Lady  Duncan.  And  Eliphalet,  he 
decided  that  he  would  rather  be  a  well-fed 
lawyer  in  New  York,  living  comfortably 
on  his  practice,  than  a  starving  lord  in 
Scotland,  living  scantily  on  his  title." 

"But  he  kept  his  title?"  asked  the 
Duchess. 

"Well,"  answered  Uncle  Larry,  "he 
kept  it  quiet.  I  knew  it,  and  a  friend  or 
two  more.  But  Eliphalet  was  a  sight  too 
smart  to  put  Baron  Duncan  of  Duncan, 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law,  on  his 
shingle." 

' '  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  your 
ghost  ?"  asked  Dear  Jones,  pertinently. 

"Nothing  with  that  ghost,  but  a  good 
deal  with  another  ghost.  Eliphalet  was 
very  learned  in  spirit  lore — perhaps  be- 
cause he  owned  the  haunted  house  in  Sa- 
lem, perhaps  because  he  was  a  Scotchman 
by  descent.  At  all  events,  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  wraiths  and  white  la- 
dies and  banshees  and  bogies  of  all  kinds 
whose  sayings  and  doings  and  warnings 
are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Scottish 
nobility.  In  fact,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  every  reputable  spook  in  the 
Scotch  peerage.  And  he  knew  that  there 
was  a  Duncan  ghost  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  the  holder  of  the  title  of  Baron 
Duncan  of  Duncan." 

' '  So,  besides  being  the  owner  of  a  haunt- 
ed house  in  Salem,  he  was  also  a  haunted 
man  in  Scotland  ?"  asked  Baby  Van  Rens- 
selaer. 
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"Just  so.  But  the  Scotch  ghost  was 
not  unpleasant,  lik^  the  Salem  ghost,  al- 
though it  had  one  peculiarity  in  common 
with  its  trausatL-utic  fellow  -  spook.  It 
never  appeared  to  the  holder  of  the  title, 
just  as  the  other  never  was  visible  to  the 
owner  of  the  house.  In  fact,  the  Duncan 
ghost  was  never  seen  at  all.  It  was  a 
guardian  angel  only.  Its  sole  duty  was 
to  be  in  personal  attendance  on  Baron 
Duncan  of  Duncan,  and  to  warn  him  of 
impending  evil.  The  traditions  of  the 
house  told  that  the  Barons  of  Duncan  had 
again  and  again  felt  a  premonition  of  ill 
fortune.  Some  of  them  had  yielded  and 
withdrawn  from  the  venture  they  had 
undertaken,  and  it  had  failed  dismally. 
Some  had  been  obstinate,  and  had  harden- 
ed their  hearts,  and  had  gone  on  reckless 
to  defeat  and  to  death.  In  no  case  had  a 
Lord  Duncan  been  exposed  to  peril  with- 
out fair  warning.'' 

'  •  Then  how  came  it  that  the  father  and 
son  were  lost  in  the  yacht  off  the  Hebri- 
des ?"  asked  Dear  Jones. 

"Because  they  were  too  enlightened  to 
yield  to  superstition.  There  is  extant 
now  a  letter  of  Lord  Duncan,  written  to 
his  wife  a  few  minutes  before  he  and  his 
son  set  sail,  in  which  he  tells  her  how  hard 
he  has  had  to  struggle  with  an  almost 
overmastering  desire  to  give  up  the  trip. 
Had  he  obeyed  the  friendly  warning  of 
the  family  ghost,  the  latter  would  have 
been  spared  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic." 

"Did  the  ghost  leave  Scotland  for 
America  as  soon  as  the  old  baron  died  ?" 
asked  Baby  Van  Rensselaer,  with  much 
interest. 

"How  did  he  come  over."  queried  Dear 
Jones — •'  in  the  steerage,  or  as  a  cabin  pas- 
senger ?" 

'  *  I  don't  know, "  answered  L'ncle  Larry, 
calmly,  "and  Eliphalet,  he  didn't  know. 
For  as  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  stood  in 
no  need  of  warning,  he  couldn't  tell  wheth- 
er the  ghost  was  on  duty  or  not.  Of  course  | 
he  was  on  the  watch  for  it  all  the  time.  ! 
But  he  never  got  any  proof  of  its  presence  I 
until  he  went  down  to  the  little  old  house 
at  Salem,  just  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 
He  took  a  friend  down  with  him — a  young 
fellow  who  had  been  in  the  regular  army 
since  the  day  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on. 
and  who  thought  that  after  four  years  of 
the  little  unpleasantness  down  South,  in- 
cluding six  months  in  Libby,  and  after 
ten  years  of  fighting  the  bad  Indians  on 
the  plains,  he  wasn't  likely  to  be  much 


frightened  by  a  ghost.  Well.  Eliphalet 
and  the  officer  sat  out  on  the  porch  all  the 
evening  smoking  and  talking  over  points 
in  military  law.  A  little  after  twelve 
o'clock,  just  as  they  began  to  think  it  was- 
about  time  to  turn  in,  they  heard  the  most 
ghastly  noise  in  the  house.  It  wasn't  a 
shriek,  or  a  howl,  or  a  yell,  or  anything* 
they  could  put  a  name  to.  It  was  an  urT- 
detenninate.  inexplicable  shiver  and  shud- 
der of  sound,  which  went  wailing  out  of 
the  window.  The  officer  had  been  at  Cold 
Harbor,  but  he  felt  himself  getting  colder 
this  time.  Eliphalet  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
who  haunted  the  house.  As  this  weird 
sound  died  away,  it  was  followed  by  an- 
other, sharp,  short,  blood-curdling  in  its 
intensity.  Something  in  this  cry  seemed 
familiar  to  Eliphalet.  and  he  felt  sure  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  family  ghost,  the 
warning  wraith  of  the  Duncans." 

' '  Do  I  understand  you  to  intimate  that 
both  ghosts  were  there  together  ?"  inquired 
the  Duchess,  anxiously. 

"Both  of  them  were  there."  answered 
L'ncle  Larry.  ' '  You  see.  one  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  house,  and  had  to  be  there 
all  the  time,  and  the  other  was  attached 
to  the  pei*son  of  Baron  Duncan,  and  had 
to  follow  him  there:  wherever  he  was. 
there  was  that  ghost  also.  But  Eliphalet. 
he  had  scai'cely  time  to  think  this  out 
when  he  heard  both  sounds  again,  not 
one  after  another,  but  both  together,  and 
something  told  him — some  sort  of  an  in- 
stinct he  had — that  those  two  ghosts  didn't 
agree,  didn't  get  on  together,  didn't  exact- 
ly hit  it  off:  in  fact,  that  they  were  quar- 
relling." 

• '  Quarrelling  ghosts !  Well.  I  never  !'* 
was  Baby  Van  Rensselaer's  remark. 

"  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  see  ghosts  dwell 
together  in  unity."  said  Dear  Jones. 

And  the  Duchess  added,  "It  would  cer- 
tainly be  setting  a  better  example." 

"You  know."  resumed  Uncle  Larry, 
"that  two  waves  of  light  or  of  sound 
may  interfere  and  produce  darkness  or  si- 
lence. So  it  was  with  these  rival  spooks. 
They  interfered,  but  they  did  not  produce 
silence  or  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  as- 
soon  as  Eliphalet  and  the  officer  went  into 
the  house,  there  began  at  once  a  series 
of  spiritualistic  manifestations,  a  regular 
dark  seance.  A  tambourine  was  played 
upon,  a  bell  was  rung,  and  a  flaming  ban- 
jo went  singing  around  the  room." 

"Where  did  they  get  the  banjo  V  asked 
Dear  Jones,  skeptically. 
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"I  don't  know.  Materialized  it,  maybe, 
just,  as  they  did  tlu^  taiid)ouriiie.  You 
don't  sii|)|)os(^  a  (iui(^t  New  York  lawyer 
kept  a  slock  of  nuisieal  instnnnents  lar^e 
eiion;,'-li  to  lit  ()iitastr()llin<i:  minstrel  trouix^ 
just  on  tlie  cIkukh^  of  a  pair  of  ^'•liosts  com- 
inj^:  to  g'ivo  him  a  surprise  party,  do  you? 
Kvery  spook  has  its  own  instrument  of 
torture.  An^ifels  play  on  harps,  Fm  in- 
formed, and  spirits  deli<^^ht  in  banjos  and 
lainboui'iu(^s.  These  spooks  of  Kliphalet 
Duncan's  were  j^hosts  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  and  1  (^uess  they  were  ca- 
])able  of  providing  their  own  musical  wea- 
l>ons.  At  all  events,  they  had  them  there 
in  the  little  old  house  at  Salem  the  night 
Klil)haletandhis  friend  came  down.  And 
they  played  on  them,  and  they  rang  the 
bell,  and  they  rapped  here,  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere.   And  they  kept  it  up  all  night. " 

"All  night?"  asked  the  awe-stricken 
Duchess. 

"All  night  long,"  said  Uncle  Larry, 
solemnly ; '  *  and  the  next  night  too.  Eliph- 
alet  did  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep,  neither 
did  his  friend.  On  the  second  night  the 
house  ghost  was  seen  by  the  officer;  on 
the  third  night  it  showed  itself  again ;  and 
the  next  morning  the  officer  packed  his 
grip-sack  and  took  the  first  train  to  Bos- 
ton. He  was  a  New-Yorker,  but  he  said 
he'd  sooner  go  to  Boston  than  see  that 
ghost  again.  Eliphalet,  he  wasn't  scared 
at  all,  partly  because  he  never  saw  either 
the  domiciliary  or  the  titular  spook,  and 
partly  because  he  felt  himself  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  spirit  world,  and  didn't 
scare  easily.  But  after  losing  three  nights' 
sleep  and  the  society  of  his. friend,  he  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  impatient,  and  to  think 
that  the  thing  had  gone  far  enough. 
You  see,  while  in  a  way  he  was  fond  of 
ghosts,  yet  he  liked  them  best  one  at  a 
time.  Two  ghosts  were  one  too  many. 
He  wasn't  bent  on  making  a  collection  of 
spooks.  He  and  one  ghost  were  company, 
but  he  and  two  ghosts  were  a  crowd." 

"What  did  he  do?"  asked  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer. 

'  *  Well,  he  couldn't  do  anything.  He 
waited  awhile,  hoping  they  would  get  tired 
out;  but  he  got  tired  out  first.  You  see, 
it  comes  natural  to  a  spook  to  sleep  in 
the  daytime,  but  a  man  wants  to  sleep 
nights,  and  they  wouldn't  let  him  sleep 
nights.  They  kept  on  wrangling  and 
quarrelling  incessantly;  they  manifested 
and  they  dark-seanced  as  regularly  as  the 
old  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  twelve ;  they 


rapped  and  tliey  rang  bells  and  they  bang- 
ed the  tambourine  and  they  threw  the 
flaming  banjo  about  the  house,  and,  worse 
than  all,  they  swon;." 

"I  did  not  know  that  spirits  were  ad- 
dict(Hl  to  l)ad  languag<},"  said  the  Duchess. 

"How  did  he  know  they  were  swear- 
ing? Could  he  hear  them?"  asked  Dear 
Jones. 

"That  was  just  it,"  responded  Uncle 
Larry;  "he  could  not  hear  them — at  least 
not  distinctly.  There  were  inarticulate 
murmurs  and  stilled  rumblings.  But  the 
impression  produced  on  him  was  that  they 
were  swearing.  If  they  had  only  sworn 
right  out,  he  would  not  have  minded  it  so- 
much,  because  he  would  have  known  the 
worst.  But  the  feeling  that  the  air  was 
full  of  suppressed  profanity  was  very 
wearing,  and  after  standing  it  for  a  week, 
he  gave  up  in  disgust  and  went  to  the 
White  Mountains." 

"Leaving  them  to  fight  it  out,  I  sup- 
pose," interjected  Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

"Not  at  all,"  explained  Uncle  Larry. 
"They  could  not  quarrel  unless  he  was 
present.  You  see,  he  could  not  leave  the 
titular  ghost  behind  him,  and  the  domi- 
ciliary ghost  could  not  leave  the  house. 
When  he  went  away  he  took  the  family 
ghost  with  him,  leaving  the  house  ghost 
behind.  Now  spooks  can't  quarrel  when 
they  are  a  hundred  miles  apart  any  more 
than  men  can." 

"And  what  happened  afterward  ?"  ask- 
ed Baby  Van  Rensselaer,  with  a  prettjr 
impatience. 

'  •  A  most  marvellous  thing  happened. 
Eliphalet  Duncan  went  to  the  White^ 
Mountains,  and  in  the  car  of  the  railroad 
that  runs  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington 
he  met  a  classmate  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  years,  and  this  classmate  introduced 
Duncan  to  his  sister,  and  this  sister  was  a 
remarkably  pretty  girl,  and  Duncan  fell 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  by  the 
time  he  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington he  was  so  deep  in  love  that  he  be- 
gan to  consider  his  own  un worthiness, 
and  to  wonder  whether  she  might  ever  be 
induced  to  care  for  him  a  little — ever  so 
little." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  so  marvellous 
a  thing,"  said  Dear  Jones,  glancing  at 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

"Who  was  she?"  asked  the  Duchess, 
who  had  once  lived  in  Philadelphia. 

"She  was  Miss  Kitty  Sutton,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of  old 
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Judge  Sutton,  of  the  firm  of  Pixley  and 
Sutton."  .^ 

"A  very  respectable  family,"  assented 
the  Duchess. 

' '  I  hope  she  wasn't  a  daughter  of  that 
loud  and  vulgar  old  Mrs.  Sutton  whom  I 
met  at  Saratoga  one  summer,  four  or  five 
years  ago  ?"  asked  Dear  Jones. 

"Probably  she  was." 

"She  was  a  horrid  old  woman.  The 
bo3'S  used  to  call  her  Mother  Gorgon." 

"The  pretty  Kitty  Sutton  with  whom 
Eliphalet  Duncan  had  fallen  in  love 
was  the  daughter  of  Mother  Grorgon. 
But  he  never  saw  the  mother,  who  was  in 
Frisco,  or  Los  Angeles,  or  Santa  Fe,  or 
somewhere  out  West,  and  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  daughter,  who  was  up  in  the 
White  Mountains.  She  was  travelling 
with  her  brother  and  his  wife,  and  as  they 
journeyed  from  hotel  to  hotel,  Duncan 
went  with  them,  and  filled  out  the  quar- 
tette. Before  the  end  of  the  summer  he  be- 
gan to  thint:  about  proposing.  Of  course 
he  had  lots  of  chances,  going  on  excur- 
sions as  they  were  every  day.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  seize  the  first  opportunity, 
and  that  very  evening  he  took  her  out  for 
a  moonlight  row  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
As  he  handed  her  into  the  boat  he  re- 
solved to  do  it,  and  he  had  a  glimmer  of  a 
suspicion  that  she  knew  he  was  going  to 
do  it,  too." 

"Girls,"  said  Dear  Jones,  "never  go 
out  in  a  row-boat  at  night  with  a  young 
man  unless  you  mean  to  accept  him." 

"Sometimes  it's  best  to  refuse  him,  and 
get  it  over  once  for  all,"  said  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer. 

"As  Eliphalet  took  the  oars  he  felt  a 
sudden  chill.  He  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but 
in  vain.  He  began  to  have  a  growing 
consciousness  of  impending  evil.  Before 
he  had  taken  ten  strokes — and  he  was  a 
swift  oarsman — he  was  aware  of  a  mjs- 
terious  presence  between  him  and  Miss 
Sutton." 

"Was  it  the  guardian  -  angel  ghost 
warning  him  off  the  match  ?"  interrupted 
Dear  Jones. 

"That's  just  what  it  was,"  said  Uncle 
Larry.  ' '  And  he  yielded  to  it,  and  kept 
his  peace,  and  rowed  Miss  Sutton  back  to 
the  hotel  with  his  proposal  unspoken." 

"  More  fool  he,"  said  Dear  Jones.  "  It 
will  take  more  than  one  ghost  to  keep  me 
from  proposing  when  my  mind  is  made 
up."  And  he  looked  at  Baby  Van  Rens- 
selaer aofain. 


"The  next  morning,"  continued  Uncle 
Larry,  "Eliphalet  overslept  himself,  and 
when  he  went  down  to  a  late  breakfast  he 
found  that  the  Suttons  had  gone  to  New 
York  by  the  morning  train.  He  wanted 
to  follow  them  at  once,  and  again  he  felt 
the  mysterious  presence  overpowering  his 
will.  He  struggled  two  days,  and  at  last 
he  roused  himself  to  do  what  he  wanted 
in  spite  of  the  spook.  When  he  arrived 
in  New  York  it  was  late  in  the  evening. 
He  dressed  himself  hastily,  and  went  to 
the  hotel  where  the  Suttons  put  up,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  at  least  her  brother.  The 
guardian  angel  fought  every  inch  of  the 
walk  with  him,  until  he  began  to  wonder 
whether,  if  Miss  Sutton  were  to  take  him, 
the  spook  would  forbid  the  banns.  At  the 
hotel  he  saw  no  one  that  night,  and  he 
went  home  determined  to  call  as  early  as 
he  could  the  next  afternoon,  and  make  an 
end  of  it.  When  he  left  his  office  about 
two  o'clock  the  next  day  to  learn  his  fate, 
he  had  not  walked  five  blocks  before  he 
discovered  that  the  wraith  of  the  Duncans 
had  withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the  suit. 
There  was  no  feeling  of  impending  evil, 
no  resistance,  no  struggle,  no  conscious- 
ness of  an  opposing  presence.  Eliphalet 
was  greatly  encouraged.  He  walked 
briskly  to  the  hotel ;  he  found  Miss  Sutton 
alone.  He  asked  her  the  question,  and 
got  his  answer." 

"She  accepted  him,  of  course,"  said 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

' '  Of  course, "  said  Uncle  Larry.  ' '  And 
while  they  were  in  the  first  flush  of  joy, 
swapping  confidences  and  confessions,  her 
brother  came  into  the  parlor  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  on  his  face  and  a  telegram 
in  his  hand.  The  former  was  caused  by 
the  latter,  which  was  from  Frisco,  and 
which  announced  the  sudden  death  of 
Mrs.  Sutton,  their  mother." 

"And  that  was  why  the  ghost  no  long- 
er opposed  the  match?"  questioned  Dear 
Jones. 

"Exactly.  You  see,  the  family  ghost 
knew  that  Mother  Gorgon  was  an  awful 
obstacle  to  Duncan's  happiness,  so  it  warn- 
ed him.  But  the  moment  the  obstacle  was 
removed,  it  gave  its  consent  at  once." 

The  fog  was  lowering  its  thick  damp 
curtain,  and  it  was  beginning  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  see  from  one  end  of  the  boat  to  the 
other.  Dear  Jones  tightened  the  rug 
which  enwrapped  Baby  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  then  withdrew  again  into  his  own 
substantial  coverings. 
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Illicit  L.irrv  i)jiMsr(l  in  liis  story  lonu; 
(Miou^Hi  to  li'^'-lit.  JiTiotlicr  of  tlio  tiny  ci'^'-JU's 
he  Jilwjiys  sinoU'cd. 

"1  inf(M- that  Lord  Diuican"-! lie  Duc.ii- 
ess  was  scrupulous  in  tho  bestowal  of  titles 

"saw  !io  more  of  tlie  j^liosts  after  lio  was 
niarri«Ml." 

"  lie  never  saw  them  at  all,  at  any  tini<', 
eilh(M'l)ef()nM>r  since.  But  th(\y  cjimo  very 
near  hreakinof  oil*  the  match,  and  thus 
bieakiufj:  two  younjor  hearts." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  knew 
any  just  cause  or  impediment  why  they 
should  not  forever  after  hold  their  peace  ?" 
asked  Dear  Jones. 

"How  could  a  ghost,  or  even  two 
g-hosts,  keep  a  girl  from  marrying  the 
man  she  loved?"  This  was  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer's  question. 

"  It  seems  curious,  doesn't  it?"  and  Un- 
cle Larry  tried  to  warm  himself  by  two 
or  throe  sharp  pulls  at  liis  fiery  little  cigar. 
*'  And  the  circumstances  are  quite  as  curi- 
ous as  the  fact  itself.  You  see,  Miss  Sut- 
ton wouldn't  be  married  for  a  year  after 
her  mother's  death,  so  she  and  Duncan 
had  lots  of  time  to  tell  each  other  all  they 
knew.  Eliphalet,  he  got  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  girls  she  went  to  school 
with,  and  Kitty,  she  learned  all  about  his 
family.  He  didn't  tell  her  about  the  title 
for  a  long  time,  as  he  wasn't  one  to  brag. 
But  he  described  to  her  the  little  old  house 
at  Salem.  And  one  evening  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  wedding  day  hav- 
ing been  appointed  for  early  in  September, 
she  told  him  that  she  didn't  want  a  bridal 
tour  at  all,  she  just  wanted  to  go  down 
to  the  little  old  house  at  Salem  to  spend 
her  honey-moon  in  peace  and  quiet,  with 
nothing  to  do  and  nobody  to  bother  them. 
Well,  Eliphalet  jumped  at  the  suggestion : 
it  suited  him  down  to  the  ground.  All 
of  a  sudden  he  remembered  the  spooks, 
and  it  knocked  him  all  of  a  heap.  He 
had  told  her  about  the  Duncan  banshee, 
and  the  idea  of  having  an  ancestral  ghost 
in  personal  attendance  on  her  husband 
tickled  her  immensely.  But  he  had  never 
said  anything  about  the  ghost  which 
haunted  the  little  old  house  at  Salem. 
He  knew  she  would  be  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  if  the  house  ghost  revealed  itself 
to  her,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  go  to  Salem  on  their  wed- 
ding trip.  So  he  told  her  all  about  it,  and 
how  whenever  he  went  to  Salem  the  two 
•ghosts  interfered,  and  gave  dark  seances 
^nd  manifested  and  materialized  and  made 


tho  place  absolutely  impossible.  Kitty, 
she  listened  in  silence,  and  Eliphalet,  he 
thouy-lit  she  liad  changed  her  mind.  But 
she  hadn't  done  anything  of  the  kind." 

".lust  like  a  man— to  think  she  was  go- 
ing to,"  remarked  Baby  Van  Rensselaer. 

"She  just  told  him  she  could  not  bear 
ghosts  herself,  but  she  would  not  marry 
a  man  who  was  afraid  of  them." 

"Just  like  a  girl —to  be  so  inconsistent," 
remarked  Dear  Jones. 

Uncle  Larry's  tiny  cigar  had  long  been 
extinct.  He  lighted  a  new  one,  and  con- 
tinued: "Eliphalet  protested  in  vain.  Kit- 
ty said  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  was 
determined  to  pass  her  honey-moon  in  the 
little  old  house  at  Salem,  and  she  was 
equally  determined  not  to  go  there  as  long 
as  there  were  any  ghosts  there.  Until  he 
could  assure  her  that  the  spectral  tenant 
had  received  notice  to  quit,  and  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  manifestations  and  ma- 
terializing, she  refused  to  be  married  at 
all.  She  did  not  intend  to  have  her  hon- 
ey-moon interrupted  by  two  wrangling 
ghosts,  and  the  wedding  could  be  post- 
poned until  he  had  made  ready  the  house 
for  her." 

' '  She  was  an  unreasonable  young  wo- 
man," said  the  Duchess. 

"Well,  that's  what  Eliphalet  thought, 
much  as  he  was  in  love  with  her.  And 
he  believed  he  could  talk  her  out  of  her 
determination.  But  he  couldn't.  She 
was  set.  And  when  a  girl  is  set,  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  to  the  inevita- 
ble. And  that's  just  what  Eliphalet  did. 
He  saw. he  would  either  have  to  give  her 
up  or  to  get  the  ghosts  out;  and  as  he 
loved  her  and  did  not  care  for  the  ghosts, 
he  resolved  to  tackle  the  ghosts.  He  had 
clear  grit,  Eliphalet  had — he  was  half 
Scotch  and  half  Yankee,  and  neither 
breed  turns  tail  in  a  hurry.  So  he  made 
his  plans  and  he  went  down  to  Salem. 
As  he  said  good-by  to  Kitty  he  had  an  im- 
pression that  she  was  sorry  she  had  made 
him  go,  but  she  kept  up  bravely,  and  put 
a  bold  face  on  it,  and  saw  him  off,  and 
went  home  and  cried  for  an  hour,  and 
was  perfectly  miserable  until  he  came 
back  the  next  day." 

"Did  he  succeed  in  driving  the  ghosts 
away  ?"  asked  Baby  Van  Rensselaer,  with 
great  interest. 

"That's  just  what  I'm  coming  to,"  said 
Uncle  Larry,  pausing  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, in  the  manner  of  the  trained  story- 
teller.   ' '  You  see,  Eliphalet  had  got  a  rath- 
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er  tough  job,  and  he  would  gladly  have 
had  an  extension jaf  time  on  the  contract, 
but  he  had  to  choose  between  the  girl  and 
the  ghosts,  and  he  wanted  the  girl.  He 
tried  to  invent  or  remember  some  short 
and  easy  way  with  ghosts,  but  he  couldn't. 
He  wished  that  somebody  had  invented  a 
specific  for  spooks — something  that  would 
make  the  ghosts  come  out  of  the  house 
and  die  in  the  yard.  He  wondered  if  he 
could  not  tempt  the  ghosts  to  run  in  debt, 
so  that  he  might  get  the  sheriff  to  help 
him.  He  wondered  also  whether  the 
ghosts  could  not  be  overcome  with  strong 
drink — a  dissipated  spook,  a  spook  with 
delirium  tremens,  might  be  committed  to 
the  inebriate  asylum.  But  none  of  these 
things  seemed  feasible." 

"What  did  he  do?"  interrupted  Dear 
Jones.  ' '  The  learned  counsel  will  please 
speak  to  the  point." 

"You  will  regret  this  unseemly  haste," 
said  Uncle  Larry,  gravely,  ' '  and  you  will 
be  as  much  surprised  when  you  know 
what  really  happened  as  Eliphalet  Dun- 
can was." 

"What  was  it,  Uncle  Larry?"  asked 
Baby  Van  Rensselaer.  "I'm  all  impa- 
tience." 

And  Uncle  Larry  proceeded : 
' '  Eliphalet  went  down  to  the  little  old 
house  at  Salem,  and  as  soon  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve  the  rival  ghosts  began  wran- 
gling as  before.  Raps  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  ringing  bells,  banging  tam- 
bourines, strumming  banjos  sailing  about 
the  room,  and  all  the  other  manifestations 
and  materializations  followed  one.  another 
just  as  they  had  the  summer  before.  The 
only  difference  Eliphalet  could  detect  was 
a  stronger  flavor  in  the  spectral  profanity ; 
and  this,  of  course,  was  only  a  vague  im- 
pression, for  he  did  not  actually  hear  a 
single  word.  He  waited  awhile  in  pa- 
tience, listening  and  watching.  Of  course 
he  never  saw  either  of  the  ghosts,  because 
neither  of  them  could  appear  to  him.  At 
last  he  got  his  dander  up,  and  he  thought 
it  was  about  time  to  interfere,  so  he  rapped 
on  the  table,  and  asked  for  silence.  As 
soon  as  he  felt  that  the  spooks  were  listen- 
ing to  him  he  explained  the  situation  to 
them.  He  told  them  he  was  in  love,  and 
that  he  could  not  marry  unless  they  vaca- 
ted the  house.  He  appealed  to  them  as 
old  friends,  and  he  laid  claim  to  their  grat- 
itude. The  titular  ghost  had  been  shel- 
tered by  the  Duncan  family  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  the  domiciliary  ghost  had 


had  free  lodging  in  the  little  old  house 
at  Salem  for  nearly  two  centuries.     He 
implored  them  to  settle  their  differences, 
and  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulty  at 
once.     He  suggested  that  they  had  bet- 
ter fight  it  out  then  and  there,  and  see 
who  was  master.     He  had  brought  down 
with  him  all  needful  weapons.     And  he 
pulled  out  his  valise,  and  spread  on  the 
table  a  pair  of  navy  revolvers,  a  pair  of 
shot-guns,  a  pair  of  duelling  swords,  and 
a  couple  of  bowie-knives.     He  offered  to 
serve  as  second  for  both  parties,  and  to 
give  the  word  when  to  begin.     He  also 
took  out  of  his  valise  a  pack  of  cards  and 
a  bottle  of  poison,  telling  them  that  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  carnage  they  might  cut 
the  cards  to  see  which  one  should  take  the 
poison.     Then  he   waited  anxiously  for 
their  reply.     For  a  little  space  there  was 
silence.     Then  he  became  conscious  of  a 
tremulous  shivering  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  he  remembered   that  he  had 
heard  from  that  direction  what  sounded 
like  a  frightened  sigh  when  he  made  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  duel.     Something 
told  him  that  this  was  the  domiciliary 
ghost,  and  that  it  was  badly  scared.     Then 
he  was  impressed  by  a  certain  movement  in 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  room,  as  though 
the  titular  ghost  were  drawing  himself  up 
with  offended  dignity.     Eliphalet  couldn't 
exactly  see  these  things,  because  he  never 
saw  the  ghosts,  but  he  felt  them.     After  a 
silence  of  nearly  a  minute  a  voice  came 
from  the  corner  where  the  family  ghost 
stood — a  voice  strong  and  full,  but  trem- 
bling  slightly  with   suppressed   passion. 
And  this  voice  told  'Eliphalet  it  was  plain 
enough  that  he  had  not  long  been  the  head 
of  the  Duncans,  and  that  he  had  never 
properly  considered  the  characteristics  of 
his  race  if  now  he  supposed  that  one  of  his 
blood  could  draw  his  sword  against  a  wo- 
man.    Eliphalet  said  he  had  never  sug- 
gested that  the  Duncan  ghost  should  raise 
his  hand  against  a  woman,  and  all  he  want- 
ed was  that  the  Duncan  ghost  should  fight 
the  other  ghost.     And  then  the  voice  told 
Eliphalet  that  the  other  ghost  was  a  wo- 
man." 

"What?"  said  Dear  Jones,  sitting  up 
suddenly.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  ghost  which  haunted  the  house 
was  a  woman  ?" 

' '  Those  were  the  very  words  Eliphalet 
Duncan  used,"  said  Uncle  Larry;  "but 
he  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the  answer. 
All  at  once  he  recalled  the  traditions  about 
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tho  (loiniciliary  ^^liost,  and  liP  kinnv  that 
wliat  th(^  titular  j^^liost  said  was  I  lie  fact. 
|[o  liad  never  tlj(>ii«,Hit  of  tl»(i  SOX  of  a  sjjook, 
!)iit  there  was  no  doid)t  what(5Ver  that  tlie 
houso  j2:liost  was  a  woman.  No  sooihm* 
was  this  lii'inly  lixed  in  Klipliah't's  mind 
ti.aii  lie  saw  liis  way  out  of  Hie  (hlliculty. 
'I'he  jxhosls  must  ho  niai'i'ied !  — for  tlieii 
thei-e  wouhl  l)e  no  more  interference,  no 
uion^  (iuai*rellin«>*,  no  more  nianifesta- 
lions  and  materializations,  no  more  dark 
seances,  with  their  raps  and  hells  and  tam- 
hourines  and  hanjos.  At  Ih-st  the  g-liosts 
would  not  hear  of  it.  The  voice  in  the 
corniM'  declared  that  the  Duncan  wraith 
had  never  thoup^ht  of  matrimony.  But 
Eliphalet  arirued  with  them,  and  pleaded 
and  persuad(Ml  and  coaxed,  jind  dwelt  on 
the  advanta<2;-es  of  matrimony.  He  had  to 
confess,  of  course,  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  get  a  clergyman  to  marry  them ; 
but  the  voice  from  the  corner  g-ravely  told 
him  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  that,  as  there  was  no  lack  of  spir- 
itual chaplains.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  house  ghost  spoke,  in  a  low,  clear, 
gentle  voice,  and  with  a  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned New  England  accent,  which  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  broad  Scotch 
speech  of  the  family  ghost.  She  said  that 
Eliphalet  Duncan  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  she  was  married.  But  this  did 
not  upset  Eliphalet  at  all;  he  remember- 
ed the  whole  case  clearly,  and  he  told  her 
she  was  not  a  married  ghost,  but  a  widow, 
since  her  husband  had  been  huns*  for  mur- 


dering her.  Then  the  Duncan  ghost  drew 
attention  to  the  great  disparity  in  their 
ages,  saying  that  he  was  nearly  four  hun- 
dr<Ml  and  lifty  y«^ars  old,  while  she  was 
ban^ly  two  hundr-ed.  I^ut  Eliphalet  had 
not  talked  to  jui'i(!S  for  nothing;  he  just 
buckhid  to,  and  coaxed  those  ghosts  into 
matrimony.  Afterward  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  willing  to  be 
coax(^d,  but  at  the  time  he  thought  he  had 
pretty  hard  work  to  convince  them  of  the 
advantages  of  the  plan." 

"Did  he  succeed?"  asked  Baby  Van 
Rensselaer,  with  a  young  lady's  interest 
in  matrimony. 

"He  did,"  said  Uncle  Larry.  "He 
talked  the  wraith  of  the  Duncans  and  the 
spectre  of  the  little  old  house  at  Salem 
into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  And 
from  the  time  they  were  engaged  he  had 
no  more  trouble  with  them.  They  were 
rival  ghosts  no  longer.  They  were  mar- 
ried by  their  spiritual  chaplain  the  very 
same  day  that  Eliphalet  Duncan  met 
Kitty  Sutton  in  front  of  the  railing  of 
Grace  Church.  The  ghostly  bride  and 
bridegroom  went  away  at  once  on  their 
bridal  tour,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Duncan 
went  down  to  the  little  old  house  at  Salem 
to  pass  their  honey-moon." 

Uncle  Larry  stopped.  His  tiny  cigar 
was  out  again.  The  tale  of  the  rival 
ghosts  was  told.  A  solemn  silence  fell 
on  the  little  party  on  the  deck  of  the  ocean 
steamer,  broken  harshly  by  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  fog-horn. 


THE  THUNDERER  OP  THE  PARIS  PRESS. 


WHAT  the  London  Times  is  to  Eng- 
land, the  Journal  des  Debats  is  to 
France.  There  are  Paris  newspapers  with 
a  vastly  larger  circulation,  but  none  of 
equal  respectability  and  weight ;  none  with 
an  equally  important  history ;  none  which 
Nvields  so  much  influence  alike  among 
statesmen  and  among  the  solider  portion 
of  the  French  people.  It  is  an  English 
saying  that  "all  classes"  have  their  pre- 
ferred papers,  but  that  "all  Englishmen" 
read  the  Times  if  they  can,  though  it  does 
not  print  half  as  many  copies  as  the  Tele- 
graph ;  and  the  Debats,  with  all  its  weight, 
circulates  a  meagre  7000  or  8000  to  the  Fi- 
garo's 100, 000.  The  Debats  further  resem- 
bles the  Times  in  claiming  a  past  which 
shows  that  it  has  taught  lessons  to  kings, 
^ihanged  at  its  will  ministers  and  minis- 


tries, and  spoken  with  authority  in  the 
gravest  political  crises. 

The  Journal  des  Debats^  like  the  Lon- 
don Times,  attempts  to  add  to  its  impor- 
tance by  shrouding  itself  in  mystery.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  French  journal  to  en- 
tirely hide  the  names  of  its  writers  from 
the  public;  the  Debats  does  what  it  can 
to  hide  their  persons.  Its  editorial  offices 
are  in  a  dark,  unfrequented  part  of  Paris, 
remote  from  the  journalists'  favorite  quar- 
ter, and  few  of  its  editors  go  to  hobnob  with 
their  confreres  at  the  Cafe  de  Suede.  And 
not  the  least  striking  in  the  line  of  resem- 
blance between  these  two  Thunderers,  per- 
haps, is  their  remarkable  capacity  for  be- 
ing always  on  the  winning  side,  whatever 
may  happen.  In  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Debats  there  are  always  two  currents. 
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two  groups  of  adverse  tendencies,  and  free 
sway  is  given  to  each  according  to  the  way 
the  wind  blows.  There  are  blowers  hot 
and  blowers  cold.  When  cold  is  wisest, 
the  producers  of  heat  blow  but  gently; 
when  heat  is  wanted,  the  blowers  of  cold 
subside  into  gentlest  zephyr  breathers, 
while  the  others  take  a  furious  turn  at 
the  bellows.  By  this  ingenious  plan  the 
process  of  changing  front  has  usually  been 
achieved  without  shocking  the  public  or 
attracting  too  much  attention.  In  other 
days  the  Debats  made  these  changes  with 
regularity  and  precision ;  it  sang  the  vir- 
tues of  Bonaparte  in  the  noblest  strain  of 
heroic  poetry,  only  to  cover  him  with  in- 
sults at  a  later  period  in  the  bombastic 
style  of  the  Abbe  De  Lamennais.  It  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  the  most  fulsome 
good-wishes  in  melodious  and  roundabout 
phrases,  only  to  justify  by-and-by  the  in- 
carceration of  the  Princess  and  the  exile 
of  the  King.  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  present  decade  it  found  its  policy  in 
adopting  a  skeptical  tone,  was  wise,  wit- 
ty, pretending  to  believe  in  nobody,  and 
flying  with  ease  from  one  party  to  the 
other,  now  skirmishing  in  favor  of  its 
ancient  princes,  now  coquetting  with  the 
republic,  and  thus  making  for  itself  a  safe 
record  for  the  future,  whatever  that  future 
might  hold. 

The  history  of  the  Debats  as  a  journal 
of  importance  began  about  the  year  1800. 
Previous  to  that  date  it  existed  as  a  feeble 
and  uninfluential  sheet,  with  a  portentous- 
ly long  name — Le  Journal  des  Debats  et 
Lois  du  Pouvoir  Legislatif  et  des  Actes 
du  Gouvernement.  Its  head  was  too 
large  for  its  body,  and  it  was  a  rickety" 
child.  At  this  time  it  was  purchased  by 
the  brothers  Bertin,  two  sons  of  a  secre- 
tary of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  a  printer  named 
Lenormand,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
men  still  conduct  and  print  the  paper. 
They  made  it  the  organ  of  the  Catholic 
and  monarchical  reaction  which  was  then 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  France,  and  thus 
took  at  its  flood  the  tide  leading  on  to  for- 
tune. They  at  once  began  the  trimming 
policy  already  spoken  of.  The  elder  bro- 
ther became  an  active  agent  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  believing  the  restoration  to 
be  nearer  than  it  was,  and  having  been 
compromised  in  a  royalist  plot,  was  obliged 
to  flee  the  country  to  escape  Fouche's  po- 
lice.    But  the  newspaper  remained  in  the 


hands  of  the  younger  brother,  who  had 
wisely  leaned  the  other  way  to  preserve  a 
nice  balance;  and  when,  a  little  later,  the 
proclamation  of  the  life-consulship  seemed 
to  solve  all  doubts,  the  brother  in  charge 
of  the  Debats  pronounced  squarely  in  fa- 
vor of  Bonaparte  as  against  the  princes, 
and  asked  for  him  the  monarchical  in- 
vestiture. 

Unfortunately  for  the  wily  Debats, 
however,  Bonaparte  was  not  much  dis- 
posed to  court  favor  with  newspapers  and 
their  editors ;  he  had  his  way  of  exacting 
service  from  newspaper  men,  and  it  was 
not  a  very  complaisant  way.  One  of  the 
first  of  his  grim  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
Editor  Bertin  was  to  change  the  name  of 
the  paper,  and  the  Debats  came  out  one 
morning  as  the  Journal  de  VEmpire. 
The  Emperor's  second  joke  was  grimmer 
still ;  he  appointed  a  censor  in  the  person 
of  one  of  his  own  officers,  who  stood  over 
Monsieur  Bertin  with  a  moral  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, so  that  he  should  write  his  prettiest. 
And  the  third  joke  of  the  Little  Corporal 
was  grimmest  of  all;  for  he  acted  on 
Fouche's  advice,  and  turned  Bertin  out  of 
the  office  entirely,  took  the  brothers'  news- 
paper away  from  them,  gave  them  no  in- 
demnity, and  divided  their  property  among 
eighteen  stockholders  of  his  own  choosing 
— among  whom  may  be  observed  the  name 
of  M.  De  Remusat,  father  of  the  present 
Academician.  The  period  which  extends 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the 
"hundred  days"  was  an  interesting  one 
for  the  badgered  newspaper.  On  the  2d 
of  March,  1814,  the  Journal  de  VEmpire 
said:  "The  Emperor  is  marching  to  de- 
liver his  besieged  capital."  Four  weeks 
afterward,  on  the  1st  of  April,  it  was  the 
Journal  des  Debats — its  old  head  once 
more  in  place — which  coolly  remarked: 
"Monsieur,  brother  of  the  King,  has  ar- 
rived at  Vesoul;  Bonaparte  remains  at 
several  hours'  march  of  our  walls."  No 
sooner  had  the  legitimate  princes  return- 
ed than  the  brother  Bertin  who  was  in  ex- 
ile returned  also,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Debats,  while  the  brother  who  had  fa- 
vored Napoleonism  in  turn  ' '  effaced  him- 
self." This  was  a  grand  time  for  the  De- 
bats ;  it  rode  on  the  high  tide  of  prosperi- 
ty. Its  circulation  reached  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  daily — a  figure  which  at 
that  period  was  enormous,  and  even  now 
is  respectable.  From  that  time  till  the 
death  of  the  brothers,  some  thirty  years 
later,  the  Bertins  conducted  the  paper  so 
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skillfully  thai  its  lucky  star  was  always 
ill  Ihc  ascendant.  Our  of  the  brothers, 
having-  a  love  of  oflice,  became  succ(^ssive- 
ly  Councillor  <>f  Stale.  Hepuly,  and  l*eer 
of  Kraiice.  Tliey  died  within  a  y(;ai'  of 
each  other,  and  left  the  Dclutts  in  the 
1  ands  of  a  son,  who  continued  to  con- 
duct it  until  th(^  day  of  his  death,  a  few 
years  a<^(>.  He  was  a  master  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  journal  was  to  him  as  the 
ai)i)le  of  his  eye.  lie  never  allowed  a 
number  to  ^o  to  press  until  be  had  read 
the  proofs  himself,  from  the  lirst  line  to 
the  last.  He  was  grave,  dignilied,  i)ro- 
foundly  respectable;  always  with  a  white 
tie,  a  sedate  walk,  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him,  and  his  head  lowered,  looking;-, 
it  was  said,  "like  a  distinguished  and  re- 
spectable Lablache. '' 

All  American  tourists  know  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  from  whose 
steeple  rang-  the  fatal  signal  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  stands  on 
the  Place  dii  Louvre,  fronting  the  palace, 
and  is  one  of  the  lions  which  every  good 
American  must  see.  Probably  the  last 
thing  that  would  occur  to  the  average 
tourist  would  be  to  look  behind  this  old 
church  to  see  what  is  there.  But  if  he 
should,  after  looking  through  the  interior 
of  the  building,  pass  out  at  the  back  door 
on  the  right  of  the  chancel,  he  would  find 
himself  in  a  dark  old  lane  of  a  street, 
some  of  whose  houses  are  almost  as  old  as 
the  church  itself — and  that  is  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years.  This  ancient  street,  like 
most  of  the  old  streets  of  Paris,  has  a  name 
compounded  of  severaP  words ;  it  is  called 
La  Rue  des  Pretres  St.  Germain  I'Auxer- 
rois. It  is  narrow,  badly '  paved,  and 
crowded  with  dark  old  shops  in  decrepit 
buildings,  upon  the  front  of  one  of  which, 
opposite  one  of  the  gargoyles  of  the  church, 
hangs  a  mouldering  sign  with  the  half- 
etfaced  letters,  "Journal  des  Debats." 
In  this  forgotten  corner  of  Paris  is  still 
printed  the  Paris  Thunderer,  on  the  same 
spot  where  it  first  saw  the  light.  The 
building  is  an  old  house  of  an  ancient 
provincial  town,  and  the  printing-office, 
like  most  of  those  in  Paris,  is  on  the 
ground-floor ;  and  here  the  presses  of  Le- 
normand  have  jogged  on  through  em- 
pires, royalties,  revolutions,  and  repub- 
lics. Passing  through  a  damp  court-yard, 
we  mount  a  stone  staircase  whose  rocky 
balustrade  is  worn  smooth  with  the  hands 
of  many  generations,  and  enter  a  large 
bare  room  on  the  second  story,  ornament- 


ih\  with  screens  and  a  portrait  of  the  last 
of  the  Bertins.  This  is  the  editorial  room 
of  the  Dchdfs,  and  here  have  worked  some 
of  th(;  most  celebrated  nu^n  of  the  Paris 
newspaper  world.  In  fact,  few  of  the 
editors  who  havcj  from  time  to  time  la- 
bored in  this  room  but  have  made  a  mark 
in  letters  or  occupied  a  position  of  emi- 
nence in  the  state.  The  number  of  public 
functionaries  and  members  of  the  French 
Academy  who  have  driven  their  i)ens  in 
this  room  is  incalculable.  Among  them 
have  been  De  Chateaubriand,  Jules  Janin, 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  Philarete  Chasles, 
Prevost-Paradol,  Michel  Chevalier  ;  and 
to  these  names  may  be  added  living  celeb- 
rities like  John  Lemoinne,  Ernest  Renan, 
and  Taine.  The  two  sons-in-law  of  the 
last  Bertin,  M.  Bapst  and  Leon  Say,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  conductors  of  the  Debats. 
These  two  formed  an  intelligent  dualism 
such  as  has  always  marked  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Debats,  and  continued  the 
double  current  of  opinion  running  through 
its  columns. 

John  Lemoinne  is  a  man  past  sixty, 
grave  and  thoughtful  in  appearance,  wear- 
ing always  a  white  neck-tie  and  a  serious 
countenance.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1814,  of  French  parents,  and  his  early  life 
Vk^as  passed  on  what  Frenchmen  consider  to 
be  the  wrong  side  of  the  Channel.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  he  speaks  the  English 
language  perfectly" — a  thing  almost  with- 
out parallel  in  a  Parisian;  and  another 
result  is  that  he  is  not  such  a  frantic  ad- 
mirer of  French  w^ays,  especially  in  poli- 
tics, as  his  countrymen  commonly  are.  He 
is  therefore  unhappy ;  and  what  is  worse, 
unpopular.  His  fellow- journalists  ac- 
cuse him  of  being  an  Anglomaniac,  and 
do  not  like  him ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  for- 
ever in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  French 
would  be  happier  with  a  free  republic,  like 
the  Americans,  or  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, like  the  English.  In  the  fall  of 
1873,  when  there  was  thought  to  be  a  real- 
ly strong  likelihood  that  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  would  mount  the  French  throne 
as  Henry  V.,  M.  Lemoinne  is  said  to  have 
looked  very  complacently  on  the  prospect 
of  a  solution  of  his  doubts  in  favor  of  the 
monarchy ;  but  the  Comte  abandoned  the 
dangerous  enterprise  at  the  last  moment, 
and  left  Lemoinne  to  struggle  again  with 
his  doubts.  M.  Lemoinne  is  one  of  the 
few  members  of  the  Academy  who  now 
represent  journalism  in  that  body.  He 
succeeded  Jules  Janin  in  1875.     In  1880 
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he  was  chosen  by  the  Left  Centre  a  Life- 
Senator  to  succeeqlJVE.  De  Lavergne. 

M.  Taine  is  also  accused  of  Anglomania 
by  his  fellow-jo  irnalists,  and  he  has  a 
great  many  bitter  enemies  among  those 
who  should  be  proud  of  him.  Unques- 
tionably the  ablest  writer  on  the  French 
press,  if  we  except  Renan,  he  was  igno- 
miniously  defeated  when  a  candidate  for 
the  Academy  in  1874,  and  a  man  vastly 
his  inferior  in  mental  acquirements  and 
literary  skill,  but  as  vastly  his  superior  in 
popularity,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  There 
were,  however,  aside  from  the  question  of 
personal  popularity,  two  strong  parties  ar- 
rayed against  Taine  in  this  matter — one 
the  clerical  party,  the  other  the  art-critic- 
al party.  The  latter  considered  him  he- 
retical in  daring  to  differ  from  the  general 
voice  in  his  estimate  of  Raphael's  great- 
ness ;  the  former  opposed  him  on  account 
of  the  alleged  materialism  in  his  writings. 
Guizot  and  other  great  men  worked  hard 
for  Taine's  election,  but  French  horror  of 
heresy  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas  was  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
lamb  chosen  to  crowd  out  this  terrible 
black  sheep.  Taine  was  a  competitor  for 
the  chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  M. 
Thiers,  but  Henri  Martin  was  chosen  in 
his  place.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  (1878) 
another  vacancy  occurred,  and  Taine  was 
elected. 

M.  Renan,  the  most  brilliant  writer  in 
France,  and  an  Academician  (elected  in 
1878),  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  Life  of 
Jesus.  He  is  the  leading  champion  of 
free  thought  in  Europe,  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  been  excommunica- 
ted by  the  Pope  of  Rome.  His  life  is 
said  to  be  beyond  custom  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  his  manners  are  extremely  gen- 
tle and  kindly.  He  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  sixty,  handsome,  wears  no  beard, 
and  looks  like  a  good  priest.  He  was,  in 
fact,  educated  for  the  Romish  priesthood, 
and  had  the  prospect  of  high  position  in 
the  Church,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
fine  abilities,  but  because  there  was  family 
influence  at  his  back.  He  does  not  write 
often  for  the  Debats,  and  when  one  of 
his  pungent  articles  does  appear,  it  at- 
tracts great  attention  and  remark. 

M.  De  Pressense,  recently  elected  Life- 
Senator,  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  edito- 
rial corps  of  the  Debats. 

Of  previous  editors  of  the  Debats,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  the  most  interest- 
ing to  American  readers  are  doubtless  M. 


Prevost-Para-dol  and  Jules  Janin.  The 
former  was  chief  political  writer,  in  con- 
junction with  J.  J.  Weiss,  for  a  long  time, 
and  after  having  for  years  opposed  the  rule 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  so  far  modified  his 
antagonism  that,  in  1870,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
died  soon  after  by  his  own  hand.  A  Paris 
journal  gives  the  following  characteristic- 
ally French  explanation  of  the  suicide : 

"Sobered  from  the  mental  intoxication 
of  the  air  of  Paris,  the  Ollivier  ministry, 
and  the  Academic  reception — where  he  had 
been  preferred  to  Janin — looking  into  his 
own  breast  he  recalled  the  struggles  he 
had  made  against  the  establishment  of  the 
regime  of  1852 — an  opposition  which  had 
given  him  the  importance  of  a  character. 
He  remembered  how  he  had  been  pursued 
like  a  proscribed  man  through  the  press, 
when  no  paper  could  take  him  as  an  editor 
under  fear  of  suppression.  He  saw  the 
whole  of  this  past,  so  bitter  in  view  of  the 
new  situation  he  had  voluntarily  made  for 
himself ;  it  may  even  be  that  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  coming  disasters  to  the 
country.  He  looked  at  himself  well  in 
the  glass — no  doubt  said.  Is  this  you  ? — 
and  blew  out  his  brains  between  the 
eyes." 

Jules  Janin,  who  for  many  years  wrote 
the  dramatic  criticisms  of  the  Debats^  was 
styled  "The  prince  of  critics."  His  writ- 
ings were  looked  upon  as  so  important 
that  great  numbers  of  people  bought  the 
Debats  to  read  them,  who  read  nothing 
else  in  the  paper.  He  was  a  large,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  a  spacious  forehead, 
about  which  curled  a  profusion  of  gray 
hair,  while  his  broad,  round  face  was 
flanked  by  fleecy  white  side  whiskers,  and 
his  fat  neck  was  surrounded  by  an  im- 
maculate white  neckcloth.  He  also  usu- 
ally wore  a  black  waistcoat  of  clerical 
cut,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  making  him 
look  like  a  clergyman.  Aside  from  his 
dramatic  criticisms,  he  was  chiefly  noted 
for  his  translation  of  Horace.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  1870,  when  he 
was  aged  sixty-six.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  continued  to  write  regularly  for  the 
Debats.  When  he  retired,  M.  Bapst  asked 
him  to  choose  his  own  successor  from 
among  the  enormous  number  of  appli- 
cants. He  chose  M.  Clement  Carraguel, 
concerning  whom  the  wits  said  Janin 
showed  a  delicious  shrewdness  in  choosing 
him,  for  thus  he  made  sure  of  being  most 
profoundly  regretted. 


"THE    BELLE."— [Titian.] 

From  the  Salon  de  Venus,  Pitti  Palace,  Florence.— Engraved  from  the  original  painting  by  W.  B.  Closson. 
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NATUEE^S   SERIAL  STOEY. 

VI. 


NATURE  at  last  was  truly  awakening-, 
and  color  coming  into  her  pallid  face. 
On  every  side  were  increasing-  movement 
and  evidences  of  life.  Sunny  hill-sides 
were  free  of  snow,  and,  when  precipitous, 
the  oozing  frost  loosed  the  hold  of  stones 
upon  the  soil  or  the  clay  in  the  banks  to 
the  play  of  gravitation.  Will  the  world 
become  level  if  there  are  no  more  up- 
heavals ?  The  ice  of  the  upper  Hudson 
was    journeying  toward   the    sea   that   it 


would  never  reach.  The  sun  smote  it, 
the  high  winds  ground  the  honeycombed 
cakes  together,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  permitted  no  pause  in  the  work  of 
disintegration.  By  the  middle  of  March 
the  blue  water  predominated,  and  adven- 
turous steamers  had  already  picked  and 
pounded  their  way  to  and  from  the  city. 

Only  those  deeply  enamored  of  Nature 
feel  much  enthusiasm  for  the  first  month 
of  spring;  but  for  them  this  season  pos- 
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sesses  a  peculiar  fascination.  The  beauty 
that  has  been  so  .cpld  and  repellent  is  re- 
lenting, yielding*,  seeming-ly  ag'ainst  her 
will,  to  a  wool:  g  that  can  not  be  re- 
pulsed by  even  her  harshest  moods.  To 
the  vigilance  of  love,  sudden,  unexpected 
smiles  are  caught;  and  though,  as  if  re- 
gretting them,  the  frown  quickly  returns, 
it  is  often  less  forbidding.  It  is  a  peri- 
od full  of  delicious,  soul-thrilling  "first 
times,"  the  coy,  exquisite  beginnings  of 
that  final  abandon  to  her  suitor  in  the 
sky.  Althougli  she  veils  her  face  for 
days  with  clouds,  and  again  and  again 
greets  him  in  the  dawn,  wrapped  in  her 
old  icy  reserve,  he  smiles  back  his  answer, 
and  she  can  not  resist.  Indeed,  there  soon 
come  warm,  still,  bright  days  whereon  she 
feels  herself  going,  but  does  not  even  pro- 
test. Then,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  of 
lost  ground,  there  is  a  passionate  effort  to 
regain  her  wintry  aspect.  It  is  so  passion- 
ate as  to  betray  her,  so  stormy  as  to  insure 
a  profounder  relenting,  a  warmer,  more 
tearful,  and  penitent  smile  after  her  wild 
mood  is  over.  She  finds  that  she  can  not 
return  to  her  former  sustained  coldness, 
and  so  at  last  surrenders,  and  the  frost 
passes  wholly  from  her  heart. 

To  Alf 's  and  Johnnie's  delight  it  so  hap- 
pened that  one  of  these  gentlest  moods  of 
early  spring  occurred  on  Saturday — that 
weekly  millennium  of  school -children. 
With  plans  and  preparations  matured, 
they  had  risen  with  the  sun,  and,  scamper- 
ing back  and  forth  over  the  frozen  ground 
and  the  remaining  patches  of  ice  and 
snow,  had  carried  every  pail  and  pan  that 
they  could  coax  from  their  mother  to  a 
rocky  hill-side  whereon  clustered  a  few 
sugar-maples.  Webb,  the  evening  before, 
had  inserted  into  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
trees  little  wooden  troughs,  and  from  these 
the  tinkling  drip  of  the  sap  made  a  music 
sweeter  than  that  of  the  robins  to  the  eager 
boy  and  girl. 

At  the  breakfast  table  each  one  was  ex- 
patiating on  the  rare  promise  of  the  day. 
Even  Mrs.  Clift'ord,  awakened  by  tlje  half- 
subdued  clatter  of  the  children,  had  seen 
the  brilliant,  rose-tinted  dawn. 

"The  day  can  not  be  more  beautiful 
than  was  the  night,"  Webb  remarked. 
"A  little  after  midnight  I  was  awakened 
by  a  clamor  from  the  poultry,  and  sus- 
pecting either  two-  or  four-footed  thieves, 
I  was  soon  covering  the  hennery  with 
my  gun.  As  a  result.  Sir  Mephitis,  as 
Burroughs  calls  him,  lies  stark  and  stiff 


near  the  door.  After  watching  awhile, 
and  finding  no  other  marauders  abroad, 
I  became  aware  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  nights  I  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  hard  to  imagine  that,  a  few  hours 
before,  a  gale  had  been  blowing  under  a 
cloudy  sky.  The  moonlight  was  so  clear 
that  I  could  see  to  read  distinctly.  So  at- 
tractive and  still  was  the  night  that  I 
started  for  an  hour's  walk  up  the  boule- 
vard, and  when  near  Idlewild  brook  had 
the  fortune  to  empty  the  other  barrel  of 
my  gun  into  a  great  horned  owl.  How 
the  echoes  resounded  in  the  quiet  night! 
The  changes  in  April  are  more  rapid,  but 
they  are  on  a  grander  scale  this  month." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  laughed  Burt,  "  that 
your  range  in  the  change  of  topic  is  even 
more  sublime.  From  Sir  Mephitis  to  ro- 
mantic moonlight  and  lofty  musings,  no 
doubt,  which  ended  with  a  screech-owl." 

"  The  great  horned  is  not  a  screech-owl, 
as  you  ought  to  know.  Well,  Nature  is 
to  blame  for  my  alternations.  I  only  took 
the  goods  the  gods  sent." 

"I  hope  you  did  not  take  cold,"  said 
Maggie.  "The  idea  of  prowling  around 
at  that  time  of  night!" 

"  Webb  was  in  hopes  that  Nature  might 
bestow  upon  him  some  confidences  by 
moonlight  that  he  could  not  coax  from 
her  in  broad  day.  I  shall  seek  better 
game  than  you  found.  Ducks  are  becom- 
ing plenty  in  the  river,  and  all  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  a  crack  at  them  this 
morning.  So  I  shall  paddle  out  with  a 
white  coat  over  my  clothes,  and  pretend 
to  be  a  cake  of  ice.  If  I  bring  you  a 
canvas-back,  Amy,  will  you  put  the  wish- 
bone over  the  door?" 

"Not  till  after  I  have  locked  it  and 
hidden  the  key." 

Without  any  pre-arranged  purpose  the 
day  promised  to  be  given  up  largely  to 
country  sport.  Burt  had  taken  a  lunch, 
and  would  not  return  until  night,  while 
the  increasing  warmth  and  brilliancy  of 
the  sunshine,  and  the  children's  voices 
from  the  maple  grove,  soon  lured  Amy  to 
the  piazza. 

"Come,"  cried  Webb,  who  emerged 
from  the  wood-house  with  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder,  "don  rubber  boots  and  wraps, 
and  we'll  improvise  a  maple-sugar  camp 
of  the  New  England  style  a  hundred  years 
ago.  We  should  make  the  most  of  a  day 
like  this." 

They  soon  joined  the  children  on  the 
hill-side,  whither  Abram  had  already  car- 


WEBB    THREW    OFF    HIS    COAT    AND    ATTACKED    THE    DEFUNCT    VETERAN    OF    THE    GROYE." 
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ried  a  capacious  iron  pot  as  black  as  him- 
self. On  a  little  -terrace  that  was  warm 
and  bare  of  snow,  Webb  set  up  cross-sticks 
in  gypsy  fashion,  and  then  with  a  chain 
suspended  the  pot,  the  children  dancing- 
like witches  around  it.  Mr.  Clifford  and 
his  little  grandson  Ned  now  appeared, 
the  latter  joining  in  the  eager  quest  for 
dry  sticks.  Not  far  away  was  a  laro^e 
tree  that  for  several  years  had  been  slow- 
ly dying,  its  few  living  branches  having 
flushed  in  their  last  premature  and  hectic 
glow  early  in  September.  Dry  sticks 
would  make  little  impression  on  the  sap 
that  now  in  the  warmer  light  dropped 
faster  from  the  wounded  maples,  and 
therefore  to  supply  the  intense  heat  that 
should  give  them  at  least  a  rich  syrup  be- 
fore night,  Webb  threw  off  his  coat  and 
attacked  the  defunct  veteran  of  the  grove. 
Amy  watched  his  vigorous  strokes  with 
growing  zest ;  and  he,  conscious  of  her 
eyes,  struck  strong  and  true.  Leonard, 
not  far  away,  was  removing  impediments 
from  the  courses,  thus  securing  a  more 
rapid  flow  of  the  water  and  drainage  of  the 
land.  He  had  sent  up  his  cheery  voice 
from  time  to  time,  but  now  joined  the 
group,  that  he  might  witness  the  fall  of 
a  tree  that  was  old  when  he  played  near 
it  like  his  own  children  to-day.  The 
echoes  of  the  ringing  axe  came  back  to 
them  from  an  adjacent  hill-side;  a  squir- 
rel barked  and  "snickered,"  as  if  he  too 
were  a  party  to  the  fun ;  crows  overhead 
cawed  a  protest  at  the  destruction  of  their 
ancient  perch;  but  with  steady  and  re- 
morseless stroke  the  axe  was  driven 
through  the  concentric  rings  on  either 
side  into  the  tree's  dead  heart.  At  last,  as 
fibre  after  fibre  was  cut  away,  it  began  to 
tremble.  The  children  stood  breathless 
and  almost  pitying  as  they  saw  the  shiv- 
er, that  seemed  conscious,  which  followed 
each  blow.  Something  of  the  same  cal- 
lousness of  custom  with  which  the  fall  of 
a  man  is  witnessed  must  blunt  one's  na- 
ture before  he  can  look  unmoved  upon 
the  destruction  of  a  familiar  tree. 

As  the  dead  maple  trembled  more  and 
more  violently,  and  at  last  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  the  breathless  air,  Amy  cried, 
"Webb!  Webb!  come  away!" 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when,  with  a 
slow  and  stately  motion,  the  lofty  head 
bowed;  there  was  a  rush  through  the  air, 
and  an  echoing  crash  upon  the  rocks.  She 
sprang  forward  with  a  slight  cry,  but 
Webb,  leaning  his  axe  on  the  prostrate 


bole,  looked  smilingly  at  her,  and  said, 
"Why,  Amy,  there  is  no  more  danger  in 
this  work  than  in  cutting  a  stalk  of  corn, 
if  one  knows  how." 

"There  appears  to  be  more,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  never  saw  a  large  tree  cut 
down  before,  but  have  certainly  read  of 
people  being  crushed.  Does  it  often  hap- 
pen ?" 

"No,  indeed." 

' '  Bj^-the-way,  Amy,"  said  Leonard,  ' '  the 
wood-chopper  that  you  visited  with  me  is 
doing  so  well  that  we  shall  give  him  work 
on  the  farm  this  summer.  There  was  a 
little  wheat  in  all  that  chaff  of  a  man, 
and  it's  beginning  to  grow.  But  the  wife 
is  a  case.  He  says  he  would  like  to  work 
where  he  can  see  you  occasionally." 

"I  have  been  there  twice  with  Webb 
since,  and  shall  go  oftener  when  the  roads 
are  better,"  she  replied,  simply. 

' '  That's  right.  Amy ;  follow  up  a  thing," 
said  Mr.  Clifford.  ' '  It's  better  to  help  one 
family  than  to  try  to  help  a  dozen.  That 
was  a  good  clean  cut,  Webb,"  he  added, 
examining  the  stump.  "I  dislike  to  see 
a  tree  haggled  down." 

"How  strong  you  are,  Webb!"  said 
Amy.  ' '  I  suppose  that  if  you  had  lived 
a  few  hundred  years  ago  you  would  have 
been  hacking  at  people  in  the  same  way." 

"And  so  might  have  been  a  hero,  and 
won  your  admiration  if  you  had  lived 
then  in  some  gray  castle,  with  the  floor  of 
your  bower  strewn  with  rushes.  Now 
there  is  no  career  for  me  but  that  of  a 
plain  farmer." 

"  W^liat  manly  task  was  given  long  be- 
fore knighthood,  eh,  Webb  ?  Right  royal 
was  the  commission,  too.  Was  it  not  to 
subdue  the  earth  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  striving  after  the  higher  mastery, 
one  into  which  you  can  put  all  your  mind 
as  well  as  muscle.  Knocking  people  on 
the  head  wasn't  a  very  high  art." 

"AY hat!  not  in  behalf  of  a  distressed 
damsel  ?" 

"I  imagine  there  will  always  be  dis- 
tressed damsels  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in 
fiction  it  would  seem  that  many  would  be 
nothing  if  not  distressed.  You  can  sure- 
ly find  one,  Webb,  and  so  be  a  knight  in 
spite  of  our  prosaic  times." 

"  I  shall  not  try,"  he  replied,  laughing. 
' '  I  am  content  to  be  a  farmer,  and  am  glad 
you  do  not  think  our  work  is  coarse  and 
common.  You  obtained  some  good  ideas 
in  England,  Amy.  The  tastes  of  the  av- 
eragre  American  g-irl  incline  too  much  to- 
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ward  tlic  nianliood  of  tln'  shop  and  office.  !  loavos,  and  from  the  adjacent  meadow  the 
There,  I.ni,  I  am  n'sti'd  now:"  and  Ije  took  delicate  jxTfiinH;  of  ^'■rasses  whose  roots  be- 
the  ax«' from  liishrotlier,  who  liad  been  h)i)-  j^'an  to  tinjrh-  with  life  the  moment  the 
pinjr  th(^  i)ranches  from  tiie  prostrate  tree.  ,  iron  grip  of  the  frost  relaxed.  Silting,'  on 
Amv  ajfain  watched  his  atli- 


letic  lijrnre  witli  ])Ieasure  as  he 
rapidly  i)repared  hillcts  for  tlie 
seething'-  caldron  of  sap. 

The  day  was  indeed  f(»rinin^'- 
an    illuminated   pair<' 
The    blue   of   the   sky 
seemed  intense  after  so 
many  jrray  and  steel 
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hued  days,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  a 
cloud.  The  flowing  sap  was  not  sweeter 
than  the  air,  to  which  the  brilliant  sun- 
light imparted  an  exhilarating  warmth  far 
removed  from  sultriness.  From  the  hill- 
side  came   the  woody  odor  of  decaying 


a  rock  near  the  crackling  fire.  Amy  made 
as  fair  a  gypsy  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
On  every  side  were  evidences  that  sirring 
was  taking  possession  of  the  land.  In  the 
hollows  of  the  meadow  at  her  feet  were 
glassy  pools,  kept  from  sinking  away  by  a 
substratum  of  frost,  and  among  these,  mi- 
gratory robins  and  high-holders  were  feed- 
ing. The  brook  beyond  was  running  full 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  its  hoai*se  murmur  was  the  bass 
in  the  musical  babble  and  tinkle  of  small- 
er rills  hastening  toward  it  on  either  side. 
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Thus  in  all  directions  the  scene  was  light- 
ed up  with  the  giint  and  sparkle  of  water. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  idealized  even  the  mud- 
dj'  road,  of  wliich  a  glimpse  was  ca.ught, 
for  the  pasty  clay  glistened  like  the  sur- 
face of  a  stream.  The  returning  birds 
appeared  as  jubilant  over  the  day  as  the 
children  whose  voices  blended  with  their 
songs — as  do  all  the  sounds  that  are  abso- 
lutely natural.  The  migratory  tide  of 
robins,  song -sparrows,  phoebe,  and  other 
early  birds  was  still  moving  northward; 
but  multitudes  had  dropped  out  of  the  ad- 
vance, having  reached  their  haunts  of  the 
previous  year.  The  sunny  hill-side  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  seemed  a  favorite 
lounging-place  both  for  the  birds  of  pas- 
sage and  for  those  already  at  home.  The 
excitement  of  travel  to  some,  and  the  de- 
light at  having  regained  the  scene  of  last 
year's  love  and  nesting  to  others,  added  to 
the  universal  joy  of  spring,  so  exhilarated 
their  hearts  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
still  a  moment.  Although  the  sun  was  ap- 
proaching the  zenith,  there  was  not  the  com- 
parative silence  that  pervades  a  summer 
noon.  Bird  calls  resounded  everywhere; 
there  was  a  constant  flutter  of  wings,  as  if 
all  were  bent  upon  making  or  renewing 
acquaintance — an  occupation  frequently 
interrupted  by  transports  of  song. 

'■  Do  you  supi^ose  they  really  recognize 
each  other  ?"  Amy  asked  Webb,  as  he 
threw  down  an  armful  of  wood  near  her. 

''Dr.  Marvin   would   insist   that  thev 


do,"  he  replied,  laughing.  "When  with 
him,  one  must  be  wary  in  denying  to  the 
birds  any  of  the  virtues  and  powers.  He 
would  probably  say  that  they  understood 
each  other  as  well  as  we  do.  They  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  comparing  notes,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  at  least.  Listen,  and 
you  will  hear  at  this  moment  the  song  of 
a  bluebird,  robin,  both  song-  and  fox-spar- 
row, phoebe,  blue  jay,  high-holder,  and 
crow — that  is,  if  you  can  call  the  notes  of 
the  last  two  birds  a  song."' 

"What  a  lovely  chorus !"  she  cried,  aft- 
er a  few  moments'  pause. 

''Wait  till  two  months  have  passed, 
and  you  will  hear  a  grand  symphony  ev- 
ery morning  and  evening.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  our  summer  opera  troupe  do  not 
arrive  till  June,  and  several  weeks  must 
still  pass  before  the  great  star  of  the  sea- 
son appears." 

"Indeed I  and  who  is  he,  or  she  ?" 

"Both  he  and  she  —  the  wood-thrush 
and  his  mate.  They  are  veiw  aristocratic 
kin  of  these  robins.  A  little  before  theEi 
will  come  two  other  blood-relations,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown -thrasher,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  family  connection  with  the 
high-toned  wood-thrush  and  jolly  honest 
robin,  are  stealthy  in  their  manner,  and 
will  skulk  away  before  you  as  if  ashamed 
of  something.  When  the  musical  fit  is  on 
them,  how^ever,  they  will  sing  openly  from 
the  loftiest  tree-top,  and  with  a  sweetness, 
too,  that  few  birds  can  equal." 
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'*Wliy,  AVcbb,  you  alniosL  (Mpial  Dr. 
Marvin." 

"  Oh  no;  I  only  becomo  acquainted  with 
my  (avoritos.  If  a  bird  is  rare,  tb()u;,'-li 
coninionplaco  in  itself,  bo  will  pui-suo  it 
a.s  if  it  laid  ^^olden  o;^^s." 

A  bowl  from  Ned  proved  tliat  (^•(Mi  tlic 
brio^btest  days  and  scenes  bav(^  tbeir  driiw- 
baeks.  The  little  fellow  bad  been  prowl- 
inp^  around  anu)n<j^  tlu^  ])ails  and  i)ans,  in- 
tent on  obtainin.q;  a  drink  of  tbo  sa}),  and 
thus  had  put  his  hand  on  a  honey-bee 
seekin<^  the  first  sweet  of  the  year.  In 
an  instant  Webb  reached  his  side,  and 
saw  what  the  trouble  was.  Carrying  him 
to  the  fire,  he  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
and  pressed  its  hollow^  ward  over  the  spot 
stung-.  This  caused  the  poison  to  Avork 
out.  Nature's  remedy — mud— abounded, 
and  soon  a  little  moist  clay  covered  the 
wound,  and  Amy  took  him  in  her  arms 
and  tried  to  i^acify  him,  ^vhile  Leonard, 
his  father,  who  had  strolled  away  with  Mr. 
Clifford,  speedil}^  returned.  The  grand- 
father looked  down  commiseratingiy  on 
the  sobbing  little  companion  of  his  earlier 
morning  walk,  and  soon  brought,  not 
merely  serenity,  but  joy  unbounded,  by  a 
quiet  proposition. 

"I  will  go  back  to  the  house,"  he  said, 
"and  have  mamma  put  up  a  nice  lunch, 
and  you  and  the  other  children  can  eat 
your  dinner  here  by  the  fire.  So  can  you, 
Webb  and  Amy,  and  then  you  can  look 
after  the  youngsters.  It's  warm  and  dry 
here.  Suppose  you  have  a  little  picnic, 
which,  in  March,  will  be  a  thing  to  re- 
member. Alf,  you  can  come  with  me, 
and  while  mamma  is  preparing  the  lunch 
you  can  run  to  the  market  and  get  some 
oysters  and  clams,  and  these,  with  i)ota- 
toes,  you  can  roast  in  the  ashes  of  a 
smaller  fire,  which  Ned  and  Johnnie  can 
look  after  under  Webb's  superintend- 
ence. Wouldn't  you  like  mv  little  plan, 
Amy?'' 

''Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied,  putting  her 
hands  caressingly  Avithin  his  arm.  "  It's 
hard  to  think  you  are  old  when  you  know 
so  well  what  we  young  people  like.  I 
didn't  believe  that  this  day  could  be  bright- 
er or  jollier,  and  yet  your  plan  has  made 
the  children  half  wild.'' 

Indeed,  Alf  had  already  given  his  ap- 
proval by  tearing  off  toward  the  house 
for  the  materials  of  this  unheard-of  March 
feast  in  the  woods,  and,  as  if  made  buoy- 
ant by  the  good  promise  of  his  little  pro- 
ject in  the  children's  behalf,  the  old  gen- 
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tleman   followed  with  a  step  wonderfully 
elastic  for  a  man  of  fourscore. 

"Well,  Heaven  grant  I  may  attain  an 
age  like  that!"  said  Webb,  looking  wist- 
fully after  him.  "Then;  is  more  of  spring 
than  autumn  in  father  yet,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  will  be  any  winter  in  his  life. 
Well,  Amy,  like  the  birds  and  squirrels 
around  us,  we  shall  dine  out-of-doors  to- 
day. You  must  be  mistress  of  the  ban- 
quet; Ned,  Johnnie,  and  I  place  our.selves 
under  your  orders:  don't  we,  Johnnie  ?'' 

"  To  be  sure.  Uncle  Webb;  only  I'm  so 
crazy  over  all  this  fun  that  I'm  sure  I  can 
never  do  anything  straight." 

"Well,  then,  'bustle!  bustle!'"  cried 
Amy.  ' '  I  believe  with  Maggie  that  house- 
keeping and  dining  well  are  high  arts, 
and  not  humdrum  necessities.  Webb,  I 
need  a  broad,  flat  rock.  Please  provide 
one  at  once,  wiiile  Johnnie  gathers  clean 
dry  leaves  for  plates.  You,  Ned,  can  put 
lots  of  dry  sticks  betw^een  the  stones  there, 
and  Uncle  Webb  will  kindle  the  right 
kind  of  a  fire  to  leave  i^lenty  of  hot  coals 
and  ashes.  Now  is  the  time  for  him  to 
make  his  science  useful." 

Webb  was  becoming  a  mystery  unto 
himself.  Was  it  the  exquisitely  pure  air 
and  the  exhilarating  spring  sunshine  that 
sent  the  blood  tingling  through  his  veins  ? 
Or  was  it  the  presence,  tones,  and  gestures 
of  a  girl  with  a  brow  and  neck  like  the 
snow  that  glistened  on  the  mountain 
slopes  above  them,  and  large  true  eyes 
that  sometimes  seemed  gray  and  again 
blue  ?  Amy's  developing  beauty  was  far 
removed  from  a  fixed  type  of  prettiness, 
and  he  felt  this  in  a  vague  w^ay.  The 
majority  of  the  girls  of  his  acquaintance 
appeared  much  the  same  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. They  had  a  manner  rather 
than  an  individuality,  and  looked  and 
acted  much  the  same  whenever  he  saw 
them.  They  were  conventionalized  after 
some  received  country  type,  and  although 
farmers'  daughters,  they  seemed  unnatu- 
ral to  this  lover  of  nature.  Allowing  for 
tlie  difference  in  years.  Amy  was  as  un- 
conscious of  herself  as  Alf  or  Johnnie. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  mannerism  per- 
verted her  girlish  ways.  She  moved, 
talked,  and  acted  with  no  more  effort  or 
thought  of  effort  than  had  the  bluebirds 
that  were  passing  to  and  fro  with  their 
simple  notes  and  graceful  flight.  She 
was  nature  in  its  phase  of  girlhood.  To 
one  of  his  temperament  and  training  the 
perfect  day  itself  would  have  been  full  of 
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"unalloyed  enjoyment  were  it  occupied 
with  his  ordir^airy  labors;  but  for  some 
reason  this  unpremeditated  holiday,  with 
Amy's  compa  ionship,  gave  him  a  plea- 
sure before  unknown  —  a  pleasure  deep 
and  satisfying,  unmarred  by  any  jarring 
discords  or  uneasy  protests  of  conscience 
or  reason.  Truly,  on  this  spring  day  a 
first  time  came  to  him,  a  new  element  was 
entering  into  his  life.  He  did  not  think 
of  defining  it ;  he  did  not  even  recognize  it, 
except  in  the  old  and  general  way  that 
Amy's  presence  had  enriched  them  all, 
and  in  his  own  case  had  arrested  a  tend- 
ency to  become  materialistic  and  narrow. 
On  a  like  day  the  year  before  he  would 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  occupations  of 
the  farm,  and  merely  conscious  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  the  sky  above  him  and  the 
bird  song  and  beauty  around  him.  To- 
day they  were  like  revelations.  Even  a 
March  world  was  transfigured.  His  zest 
in  living  and  w^orking  was  enhanced  a 
thousandfold,  because  life  and  work  were 
illumined  by  happiness,  as  the  scene  was 
brightened  by  sunshine.  He  felt  that  he 
had  only  half  seen  the  world  before ;  now 
he  had  the  joy  of  one  gradually  gaining 
vision  after  partial  blindness. 

Amy  saw  that  he  was  enjoying  the  day 
immensely  in  his  quiet  way;  she  also  saw 
that  she  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
result,  and  the  thought  that  she  could 
please  and  interest  the  grave  and  thought- 
ful man — for  he  was  six  years  her  senior 
— conveyed  a  delicious  sense  of  power. 
And  yet  she  was  pleased  much  as  a  child 
would  be.  "He  knows  so  much  more 
than  I  do,"  she  thought,  "and  is  usu- 
ally so  wrapped  up  in  some  deep  sub- 
ject, or  so  busy,  that  it's  awfully  jolly  to 
find  that  one  can  beguile  him  into  hav- 
ing such  a  good  time.  Burt  is  so  exu- 
berant in  everything  that  I  am  afraid  of 
being  carried  away,  as  by  a  swift  stream, 
I  know  not  where.  I  feel  like  checking 
and  restraining  him  all  the  time.  For  me 
to  add  my  small  stock  of  mirth  to  his  im- 
mense spirits  would  be  like  lighting  a  can- 
dle on  a  day  like  this;  but  when  I  smile 
on  Webb  the  effect  is  wonderful,  and  I 
can  never  get  over  my  pleased  surprise  at 
the  fact." 

Thus,  like  the  awakening  forces  in  the 
soil  around  them,  a  vital  force  was  de- 
veloping in  two  human  hearts  equally 
unconscious. 

Alf  and  his  grandfather  at  last  returned, 
each  well  laden,  and  preparations  went  on 


apace.     Mr.  Clifford  made  as  if  he  would        i 
return   and  dine   at  home,  but  they  all 
clamored  for  his  company.     With  a  twin-        ? 
kle  in  his  eye,  he  said : 

"Well,  I  told  mother  that  I  might  i 
lunch  with  you,  and  I  was  only  waiting  j 
to  be  pressed  a  little.  I've  lived  a  good  i 
many  years,  but  never  was  on  a  picnic  in  \ 
March  before." 

' '  Grandpa,  you  shall  be  squeezed  as 
well  as  pressed,"  cried  Johnnie,  putting 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  ' '  You  shall  stay 
and  see  what  a  lovely  time  you  have  given 
us.  Oh,  if  Cinderella  were  only  here !"  and 
she  gave  one  little  sigh,  the  first  of  the  day. 

' '  Possibly  Cinderella  may  appear  in 
time  for  lunch;"  and  with  a  significant 
look  he  directed  Amy  to  the  basket  he  had 
brought,  from  the  bottom  of  which  was 
drawn  a  doll  with  absurdly  diminutive 
feet,  and  for  once  in  her  life  Johnnie's 
heart  craved  nothing  more. 

' '  Maggie  knew  that  this  little  mother 
could  not  be  content  long  without  her 
doll,  and  so  she  put  it  in.  You  children 
have  a  thoughtful  mother,  and  you  must 
be  thoughtful  of  her,"  added  the  old  man, 
who  felt  that  the  incident  admitted  of  a 
little  homily. 

What  appetites  they  all  had !  If  some 
of  the  potatoes  were  a  little  burned  and 
others  a  little  raw,  the  occasion  added  a 
flavor  better  than  Attic  salt.  A  flock  of 
chickadees  approached  near  enough  to 
gather  the  crumbs  that  were  thro^ATi  to 
them. 

"It's  strange," said  Webb,  "how  tame 
the  birds  are  when  they  return  in  the 
spring.  In  the  fall  the  robins  are  among 
the  wildest  of  the  birds,  and  now  they  are 
all  around  us.  I  believe  that  if  I  place 
some  crumbs  on  yonder  rock,  they'll  come 
and  dine  with  us,  in  a  sense ;"  and  the  event 
proved  that  he  was  right. 

"Hey,  Johnnie,"  said  her  grandfather, 
' '  you  never  took  dinner  with  the  birds 
before,  did  you  ?  This  is  almost  as  won- 
derful as  if  Cinderella  sat  up  and  asked 
for  an  oyster." 

But  Johnnie  was  only  pleased  with  the 
fact,  not  surprised.  Wonder-land  was 
her  land,  and  she  said,  "I  don't  see  why 
the  birds  can't  understand  that  I'd  like  to 
have  dinner  with  them  every  day." 

"  By-the-way,  Webb,"  continued  his  fa- 
ther, "I  brought  out  the  field-glass  with 
me,  for  I  thought  that  with  your  good 
eyes  you  might  see  Burt ;"  and  he  drew  it 
from  his  pocket. 
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Tlie  idea  of  soimii;:  Hurt  sh(Kjtinj»'  ducks 

nearly   broke    up   the    feast,   and   Webb 

swept  tlie  distant  river,  full  of  floating  ice 

that    in    the  sunlij::ht   looked   like  snow. 

[  can  see  several  out  in  boat.s."  he  said, 

and  Burt,  no  doubt,  is  ainonj^  them." 

Then  Amy.  Alf,  and  Johnnie  must  have 

a  look,  but  Ned  devoted  himself  strictly 

to  business,  and  Amy  reniarkeil  that  he 

was  jrrt)winjj  like  a  little  sausaj^e, 

"Can  the  glass  make  us  hear  the  noise 
of  the  gun  better?"  Johnnie  asked,  at 
which  they  all  laughed,  Ned  louder  than 
any,  because  the  others  did.  It  required 
but  a  little  thing  to  make  these  banqueters 
hilarious. 

But  there  was  one  who  heard  them  who 
did  not  laugh.  Fi*om  the  brow  of  the 
hill  a  dark,  sad  face  looked  down  upon 
them.  Lured  by  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Alvord  had  wandered  aimlessly  into 
the  woods,  and.  attracted  by  merry  voices, 
had  drawn  sufficiently  near  to  witness  a 
scene  that  awakened  within  him  inde- 
scribable pain  and  longing.  He  did  not 
think  of  joining  them.     It  was  not  a  fear 


spray  near,  broke  out  into  his  soft  raptur- 
ous song.  Tlic  ma.ster  of  the  house  gave  a 
great  sigh  of  relief.  A  glimmer  of  a  smile 
passed  over  liis  wan  face  as  he  muttered, 
"I  expected  to  be  alone  this  summer,  but 
I  am  to  have  a  family  with  me,  after  all." 

Soon  after  the  lunch  had  been  discussed 
leisurely  and  liilariously  the  maple-sugar 
camp  was  left  in  the  care  of  Alf  and  John- 
nie, with  Abram  to  assist  them.  Amy 
longed  for  a  stroll,  but  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  rubber  boots  she  found  that  the 
departing  frost  had  left  the  sodded  mea- 
dow too  wet  and  spongy  for  safety.  Len- 
der AVebVs  direction  she  picked  her  way 
to  the  margin  of  the  swollen  stream,  and 
gathered  some  pussy  willows  that  were 
bui'stiug  their  sheaths. 

Saturday  afternoon,  as  is  usual  in  the 
country,  brought  an  increased  number  of 
duties  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm-house, 
but  at  the  supper  hour  they  all,  except 
Buit,  looked  back  upon  the  day  with  un- 
wonted satisfaction.  He  had  returned 
weary,  hungry,  and  discontented,  not- 
withstandino:  the  fact  that  several  brace 


that  he  would  bs  unwelcomed  that  kept  !  of  ducks  hung  on  the  piazza  as  trophies  of 
him  awav:  he  knew  the  familv  too  well  !  his  skill.     He  was  in  that  uncomfortable 


to  imagine  that.  A  stronger  resti^aint 
was  upon  him.  Something  in  the  i^ast 
darkened  even  that  bright  day,  and  built 
in  the  crystal  air  a  barrier  that  he  could 
not  pass.  They  would  give  him  a  place 
by  their  rustic  board,  but  he  could  not 
take  it.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  a  dis- 
cord in  their  harmony,  and  theii'  innocent 
merriment  smote  his  morbid  nature  with 
almost  intolerable  j^ain.  TTith  a  gesture 
indicating  immeasurable  regret,  he  turned 
and  hastened  away  to  his  lonely  home. 
As  he  mounted  his  little  piazza  his  steps 
were  arrested.  The  exposed  end  of  a  post 
that  supported  the  inner  side  of  its  roof 
formed  a  little  sheltered  platform  on  which, 
a  pair  of  bluebirds  had  begun  to  build 
their  nest.  They  looked  at  him  with,  cu- 
rious and  distrustful  eyes  as  they  flitted  to 
and  fro  in  a  tree  near,  and  he  sat  down 
and  looked  at  them.  The  birds  evidently 
were  in  doubt  and  in  perturbed  consulta- 


frame  of  mind  which  results  from  char- 
ging one's  self  with  a  blunder.  In  the 
morning  he  had  entered  on  the  sport  with 
his  usual  zest,  but  it  liad  soon  declined, 
and  lie  wished,  he  had  remained  at  home. 
He  remembered,  the  children's  intention 
of  spending  the  day  among  the  maples, 
and  as  the  sun  grew  warm,  and  the  air 
balmy,  the  thought  occurred  with  increas- 
ing frequency  that  he  might  have  induced. 
Amy  to  have  joined  them,  and  so  have 
enjoyed  long  hours  of  companionship  un- 
der circumstances  most  favoi^ble  to  his 
suit.  He  now  admitted  that  were  the 
river  alive  with  ducks,  the  imagined  op- 
portunities of  the  maple  gi'ove  were  ten- 
fold more  attractive.  At  one  time  he  half 
decided  to  return,  but  pride  prevented  un- 
til he  had  secured  a  fair  amount  of  game. 
He  would  not  go  home  to  be  laughed  at. 
Moreover.  Amy  had  not  been  so  approach- 
able of  late  as  he  could  wish,  and  he  pro- 
tion.  Tliey  would  fly  to  the  post,  then  \  posed  to  punish  her  a  httle,  hoping  that 
away  and  all  around  the  house,  but  scarce-  !  she  would  miss  his  presence  and  atten- 
ly  a  moment  passed  that  Mr,  Alvord  did  ,  tions.  The  many  reminiscences  at  the 
not  see  that  he  was  observed  and  discussed,  i  supper  table  were  not  consoling.  It  was 
With  a  singular  interest  and   deep  sus-  ,  evident  that  he  had  not  been  missed  in  the 


pense  he  awaited  their  decision.  At  last 
it  came,  and  was  favorable.  The  female 
bird  came  flying  to  the  post  with  a  beak- 
f  ul  of  fine  dry  grass,  and  her  mate,  on  a 


way  that  he  deshed  to  be,  and  that  the 
day  had  been  one  of  rich  enjoyment  to 
her.  Neither  was  Webb's  quiet  satisfac- 
tion agreeable,  and  Burt  mildly  anathe- 
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matized  himself  at  the  thought  that  he 
might  have  had  his  share  in  giving  Amy 
so  much  x)leasui*e.  He  took  counsel  of 
experience,  however,  and  having  learned 
that  even  duck-shooting  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  palled  when  contrasted 
with  Amy's  smiles  and  society,  he  resolved 
to  be  i^resent  in  the  future  when  she,  like 
nature,  was  in  a  propitious  mood.  Im- 
petuous as  he  was,  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  point  of  love's  blindness  which  w^ould 
lead  him  to  press  his  suit  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  He  soon  found  a  chance 
to  inform  Amy  of  his  regret,  but  she  laugh- 
ed merrily  back  at  him  as  she  went  up  to 
her  room,  saying  that  the  "air  of  a  mar- 
tyr sat  upon  him  with  very  poor  grace  in 
view  of  his  success  and  persistence  in  the 
sport,  and  that  he  had  better  put  a  white 
mark  against  the  day,  as  she  had." 

Early  in  the  evening  Dr.  Marvin  ap- 
peared, with  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  the  most 
noted  duck-shooters  and  fishermen  on  the 
river,  and  they  brought  in  three  superb 
specimens  of  a  rare  bird  in  this  region,  the 
American  swan,  that  queen  of  water-fowls 
and  embodiment  of  grace. 

"Shot  'em  an  hour  or  two  ago,  near 
Pol  Opel's  Island,"  said  Mr.  Marks,  "and 
we  don't  often  have  the  luck  to  get  within 
range  of  such  game.  Dr.  Marvin  was 
down  visiting  one  of  my  children,  and  he 
said  how  he  would  like  to  prepare  the  skin 
of  one,  and  he  thought  some  of  you  folks 
here  might  like  to  have  another  mounted, 
and  he'd  do  it  if  you  wished." 

Exclamations  of  pleasure  followed  this 
proposition.  Alf  examined  them  with 
deep  interest,  wiiile  Burt  whispered  to 
Amy  that  he  would  rather  have  brought 
her  home  a  swan  like  one  of  those  than 
all  the  ducks  that  ever  quacked. 

In  accordance  with  their  hospitable 
ways,  the  Cliffords  soon  had  the  doctor 
and  Mr.  Marks  seated  by  their  fireside,  and 
the  veteran  sportsman  was  readily  induced 
to  enlarge  upon  some  of  his  experiences. 

He  had  killed  two  of  the  swans,  he  told 
them,  as  they  were  swimming,  and  tlie 
otlier  as  it  rose.  He  did  not  propose  to 
let  any  such  uncommon  visitors  get  away. 
He  had  never  seen  more  than  ten  since  he 
had  lived  in  tliis  region.  With  the  pro- 
verbial experience  of  meeting  game  when 
without  a  gun,  he  had  seen  five  fly  over, 
one  Sunday,  while  taking  a  ramble  on 
Plum  Point. 

"Have  you  ever  obtained  any  snow- 
geese  in  our  waters  ?"  Dr.  Marvin  asked. 


"No.  That's  the  scarcest  water -fowl 
we  have.  Once  in  a  wild  snow-storm  I 
saw  a  flock  of  about  two  hundred  far  out 
upon  the  river,  and  would  have  had  a  shot 
into  them,  but  some  fellows  from  the  oth- 
er side  started  out  and  began  firing  at 
long  range,  and  that  has  been  my  only 
chance.  I  occasionally  get  some  brant- 
geese,  and  they  are  rare  enough.  I  once 
saw  a  flock  of  eight,  and  got  them  all- 
took  five  out  of  the  flock  in  the  first  two 
shots — but  I've  never  killed  more  than 
twenty-five  altogether." 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  one," 
remarked  Mrs.  Clifford,  who,  in  her  fee- 
bleness and  in  her  home-nook,  loved  to 
hear  about  these  bold,  adventurous  travel- 
lers. They  brought  to  her  vivid  fancy 
remote  wild  scenes,  desolate  w^aters,  and 
storm-beaten  rocks.  The  tremendous  en- 
durance and  power  of  wing  in  these  shy 
children  of  nature  never  ceased  to  be  mar- 
vels to  her.  "Burt  has  occasionally  shot 
wild-geese — we  have  one  mounted  there 
— but  I  do  not  know  what  a  brant  is,  nor 
much  about  its  habits,"  she  added. 

"Its  markings  are  like  the  ordinary 
Canada  wild-goose,"  Dr.  Marvin  explain- 
ed, "and  it  is  about  midway  in  size  be- 
tween a  goose  and  a  duck." 

' '  I've  shot  a  good  many  of  the  common 
wild-geese  in  my  time,"  Mr.  Marks  re- 
sumed; "killed  nineteen  four  years  ago. 
I  once  knocked  down  ten  out  of  a  flock 
of  thirteen  by  giving  them  both  barrels. 
I  have  a  flock  of  eight  now  in  a  pond  not 
far  away — broke  their  wings,  you  knov\^, 
and  so  they  can't  fly.  They  soon  become 
tame,  and  might  be  domesticated  easily, 
only  you  must  always  keep  one  wing  cut, 
or  they  will  leave  in  the  spring  or  fall." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Well,  they  never  lose  their  instinct  to 
migrate,  and  if  they  heard  other  wild- 
geese  flying  over,  they'd  rise  quick  enough 
if  they  could  and  go  with  them." 

"Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
profit  in  domesticating  them  ?"  asked 
practical  Leonard. 

"There  might  be.  I  know  a  man  up 
the  river  who  used  to  cross  them  with  our 
common  geese,  and  so  produced  a  hybrid, 
a  sort  of  a  mule-goose,  that  grew  very 
large.  I've  known  'em  to  weigh  eighteen 
pounds  or  more,  and  they  were  fine  eat- 
ing, I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  suppose  there 
is  much  in  it,  though,  or  some  cute  Yan- 
kee would  have  made  a  business  of  it  be- 
fore this." 
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"How  many  ducks  do  you  suppose  you 
li;ivo  sholallo«ri'tlHM-  V  Mr.  ClilVord  asked. 
"Oil,    1    dou'L    know— a   ^nvat    many. 
Kilhul  live  hundml  last  fall.'' 

"  What's  Uio  «;irat('st  number  you  ever 
p)t  out  of  a  il(H'k,  Marks  'f  put  in  IJurt. 

"  Well,  there  is  the  oUl  s(iua\v,  or  long- 
tailed  duek.  They  jro  iii  1>>^"  Hocks,  you 
know  have  seen  four  or  live  hundred  to- 
oelher.  In  th(^  si)rin<jf,  just  after  they 
have  come  fron-\  feeding  on  mussels  in  the 
Southern  oystei-  beds,  they  arc  lishy,  but 
in  the  fall  they  arc  much  better,  and  the 
yminc:  ducks  are  scarcely  fishy  at  all. 
I've  taken  twenty-three  out  of  a  flock  by 
liring  at  them  in  the  water  and  again 
when  they  rose;  and  in  the  same  way  I 
once  knocked  over  eighteen  black  or 
dusky  ducks;  and  they  are  always  fine, 
you  know.'' 

"Are  the  fancy  kinds,  like  the  mallards 
and  canvas-backs  that  are  in  such  demand 
by  the  epicures,  still  plentiful  in  their  sea- 
son ?"  Webb  asked. 

"No.  I  get  a  few  now  and  then,  but 
don't  calculate  on  them  any  longer.  It 
was  my  luck  with  canvas-backs  that  got 
me  into  my  duck-shooting  waj'S.  I  was 
cutfed  and  patted  on  the  back  the  same 
day  on  their  account.'* 

Ill  response  to  their  laughing  expres- 
sions of  curiosity  he  resumed:  "  I  was  but 
a  little  chap  at  the  time;  still  I  believed  I 
could  shoot  ducks,  but  my  father  wouldn't 
trust  me  with  either  a  gun  or  boat,  and 
my  only  chance  was  to  circumvent  the 
old  man.  So  one  night  I  hid  the  gun  out- 
side of  the  house,  climbed  out  of  a  win- 
dow as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  paddled 
round  a  point  where  I  would  not  be  seen, 
and  I  tell  you  I  had  a  grand  time.  I  did 
not  come  in  till  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, but  I  reached  a  point  when  I  must 
have  my  dinner,  no  matter  what  came  be- 
fore it.  The  old  man  was  waiting  for  me, 
and  he  cuffed  me  well.  I  didn't  say  a 
word,  but  went  to  my  mother,  and  she, 
mother-like,  comforted  me  with  a  big  din- 
ner which  she  had  kept  for  me.  I  was 
content  to  throw  the  cuffing  in,  and  still 
feel  that  I  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
An  elder  brother  began  to  chaff  me  and 
ask,  '  Where  are  your  ducks  V  '  Better 
go  and  look  under  the  seat  in  the  stern- 
sheets  before  you  make  any  more  faces,'  I 
answered,  huffily.  I  suppose  he  thought 
at  first  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he 
had  just  enough  curiosity  to  go  and  see, 
and  he  pulled  out  s-ixteeii  canvas-backs. 


The  old  man  was  reconciled  at  once,  for  I 
had  made  better  wages  than  he  that  day; 
and  from  that  time  on  I've  had  all  tho 

duck-shooting  I've  wanted." 

"That's  a  form  of  argument  to  which 
the  world  always  yields,"  .said  Leonard, 
laughing. 

"How  many  kinds  of  wild-ducks  do  wo 
have  here  in  the  bay,  that  you  can  shoot 
so  many  r  Maggie  asked. 

"  I've  never  counted  'em  up.  The  doc- 
tor can  tell  you,  perhaps." 

"  I've  prepared  the  skins  of  twenty-four 
different  kinds  that  were  shot  in  this  vi- 
cinity," replied  Dr.  Marvin. 

"  Don't  you  and  Mrs.  Marvin  dissect  the 
birds  also  ?"  queried  Leonard,  humorously. 
"Mr.  Marks,"  said  Mr.  Clifford,  "I 
think  you  once  had  a  rather  severe  experi- 
ence while  out  upon  the  river.  Won't 
you  tell  us  about  it  ?" 

' '  Yes.  My  favorite  sport  came  nigh  be- 
ing the  death  of  me,  and  it  always  makes 
me  shiver  to  think  of  it.  I  started  out 
one  spring  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and 
did  not  get  home  till  two  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  not  a  mouthful  did  I  have 
to  eat.  I  had  fair  success  during  the  day, 
but  was  bothered  by  the  quantities  of  ice 
running,  and  a  high  wind.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  concluded  to  re- 
turn home,  for  I  was  tired  and  hungry. 
I  was  then  out  in  the  river  off  Plum  Point. 
I  saw  an  opening  leading  south,  and  pad- 
dled into  it,  but  had  not  gone  far  before 
the  wind  drove  the  ice  in  upon  me,  and 
blocked  the  passage.  There  I  was,  help- 
less, and  it  began  to  blow  a  gale.  The 
wind  held  the  ice  immovable  on  the  west 
shore,  even  though  the  tide  was  running 
out.  For  a  time  I  thought  the  boat  would 
be  crushed  by  the  grinding  cakes  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do.  If  it  had,  I'd  'a  been 
drowned  at  once,  but  I  worked  like  a  Tro- 
jan, shouting,  meanwhile,  loud  enough  to 
raise  the  dead.  No  one  seemed  to  hear  or 
notice  me.  At  last  I  made  my  way  to  a 
cake  that  was  heavy  enough  to  bear  my 
weight,  and  on  this  I  pulled  up  the  boat, 
and  lay  down  exhausted.  It  was  now  al- 
most night,  and  I  was  too  tired  to  shout 
any  more.  There  on  that  mass  of  ice  I 
staid  till  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
I  thought  I'd  freeze  to  death,  if  I  did  not 
drown.  I  shouted  from  time  to  time,  till 
I  found  it  was  of  no  use,  and  then  gave 
my  thoughts  to  keeping  awake  and  warm 
enough  to  live.  I  knew  that  my  chance 
would  be  with  the  next  turn  of  the  tide, 
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when  the  ice  would  move  with  it,  and  also 
the  wind,  up  thS'Viver.  So  it  turned  out. 
I  was  at  last  able  to  break  my  way 
through  the  loosened  ice  to  Plum  Point, 
and  then  had  a  two-mile  walk  home;  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  never  seemed  so  like 
home  before." 

"Oh,  Burt,  please  don't  go  out  again 
when  the  ice  is  running,"  w^as  his  mo- 
ther's comment  on  the  story. 

' '  Thoreau  speaks  of  seeing  black  ducks 
asleep  on  a  pond  whereon  thin  ice  had 
formed,  inclosing  them  during  the  March 
night,"  said  Webb.  "Have  you  ever 
caught  them  napping  in  this  Vv^ay  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Marks;  "though  it 
might  easily  happen  on  a  still  pond.  The 
tides  and  Avind  usually  break  up  the  very 
thin  ice  on  the  river,  and  if  there  is  any 
open  water  near,  the  ducks  will  stay  in  it." 

* '  Dr.  Marvin,  have  you  caught  any 
glimpses  of  spring  to-day  that  we  have 
not  ?"  Amy  asked. 

The  doctor  laughed — ^liaving  heard  of 
Webb's  exi)loit  in  the  night  near  the  hen- 
nery— and  said :  "I  might  mention  that  I 
have  seen  '  Sir  Mephitis'  cabbage,  as  I  sup- 
pose I  should  call  it,  growing  vigorously. 
It  is  about  the  first  green  thing  w^e  have. 
There  are  some  springs,  however,  around 
which  the  grass  keeps  green  all  winter, 
and  I  passed  one  to-day  that  had  an  em- 
erald hue  as  far  as  I  could  see  it.  It  has 
been  very  cold  and  backward  thus  far." 

"Possess  your  souls  in  patience,"  said 
Mr.  Clifford.  "Spring-time  and  harvest 
are  sure.  After  over  half  a  century's  ob- 
servation I  have  noted  that,  no  matter 
w^hat  the  weather  may  have  been.  Nature 
always  catches  up  with  the  season  about 
the  middle  or  last  of  June." 

The  remainder  of  March  passed  quick- 
ly away,  with  more  alternations  of  mood 
than  there  were  days ;  but  in  spite  of  snow, 
sleet,  wind,  and  rain,  the  most  forbidding 
frowns  and  tempestuous  tears,  all  knew 
that  Nature  had  yielded,  and  more  and 
more  often  she  half-smilingly  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  herself. 

All  sights  and  sounds  about  the  farm- 
house betokened  increasing  activity. 
During  the  morning  hours  the  cackling 
in  the  barn  and  out-buildings  developed 
into  a  perfect  clamor,  for  the  more  com- 
monplace the  event  of  a  new-born  egg  be- 
came, the  greater  attention  the  hens  were 
inclined  to  call  to  it.  Possibly  they  also 
felt  the  spring-time  impulse  of  all  the 
feathered  tribes  to  use  their  voice  to  the 


extent  of  its  compass.  The  clatter  was 
music  to  Alf  and  Johnnie,  however,  for 
gathering  the  eggs  wa's  one  of  their  chief 
sources  of  revenue,  and  the  hunting  of 
nests — stolen  so  cunningly  and  cackled 
over  so  sillily — with  their  accumulated 
treasures  was  like  prospecting  for  mines. 
The  great  basketful  they  brought  in  daily 
after  their  return  from  school  proved  that 
if  the  egg  manufactory  ran  noisily,  it  did 
not  run  in  vain.  Occasionally  their  fa- 
ther gave  them  a  peek  into  the  dusky 
brooding-room.  Under  his  thrifty  man- 
agement the  majority  of  the  nests  were 
simply  loose  boxes,  each  inscribed  with  a 
number.  When  a  biddy  wished  to  sit, 
she  w^as  removed  at  night  upon  the  nest, 
and  the  box  w^as  placed  on  a  low  shelf  in 
the  brooding-room.  If  she  remained  qui- 
et and  contented  in  the  new  location,  eggs 
were  placed  under  her,  a  note  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  box  taken,  the  date,  and  the 
character  of  the  eggs  if  they  represented 
any  special  breed.  By  these  simple  pre- 
cautions little  was  left  to  what  Squire 
Bartley  termed  "luck."  Some  of  the 
hens  had  been  on  the  nest  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  eagerly  did  the  children  listen 
for  the  first  faint  peep  that  should  an- 
nounce the  senior  chick  of  the  year. 

Webb  and  Burt  had  already  opened  the 
camx^aign  in  the  garden.  On  the  black 
soil  in  the  hot-bed,  which  had  been  made 
in  a  sheltered  nook,  were  even  now  lines 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
etc.  These  nursling  vegetables  were  cared 
for  as  Maggie  had  watched  her  babies.  On 
mild  sunny  days  the  sash  was  shoved 
down,  and  air  given.  High  winds  and 
frosty  nights  prompted  to  careful  cover- 
ing and  tucking  away.  The  Cliffords 
were  not  of  those  who  believe  that  pork, 
cabbage,  and  potatoes  are  a  farmer's  birth- 
right, when  by  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
skill  every  delicacy  can  be  enjoyed  even 
in  advance  of  the  season.  On  a  warm 
slope  from  which  the  frost  ever  took  its 
earliest  departure,  pease,  potatoes,  and  oth- 
er hardy  products  of  the  garden  were  plant- 
ed, and  as  the  ground  grew  firm  enough, 
the  fertilizers  of  the  barn-yard  were  cart- 
ed to  the  designated  places,  whereon,  by 
nature's  alchemy,  they  would  be  trans- 
muted into  forms  of  use  and  beauty. 

It  so  happened  that  the  1st  of  April  was 
an  ideal  spring  day.  During  the  morn- 
ing the  brow  of  Storm  King,  still  clothed 
with  snow,  was  shrouded  in  mist,  through 
which    the    light   broke   uncertainly   in 
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j^rhMins  of  vvjitory  sunsliino.     Tlioro  was  a 
succession  of  sliowcrs,  hut  so  sli;^^lii  and 
mild  that  they  \v*»n^  scarcely  lieeded  hy 
the  husy  workers,  almost  a  ]>rorusi()n  of 
lialf  formed  raiiil)o\vs,  Jind  such  blendin^^ 
of  atmosphoro  and  cloud  that  it  was  liard 
to  say  wh(M*o  one   be<^au  and   the  otliei* 
c(Nis(>d.      On   every  twi^^  dead  weed,  and 
si)ii'e  of  withered  ^rass  linn;:,^  innumera- 
hle  drops  tliat  now  were  water  and  a<^^ain 
p(\irl.s  when   touched  by  the   inconstant 
sun.     Sweet-fern  grass  abounded  in  the 
lawn,  and  from  it  exuded  an  indescriba- 
bly delicious  odor.      The  birds  were  so  ec- 
static in  their  sonp^s,  so  constant  in  their 
calls,  that  one  might  think  that  they,  like 
the   children,  were   making   the  most  of 
All-fools' Day,  and  playing  endless  pranks 
on  each  other.     The  robins  acted  as  if  no- 
thing was  left  to  be  desired.     They  were 
at  this  time  in  all  stages  of  relationship. 
Some   had  already  paired,  and  were  at 
work  upon  their  domiciles,  but  more  were 
in  the  blissful  and  excited  state  of  court- 
ship, and  their  conversational  notes,  woo- 
ings,  and  pleadings,  as  they  w^arbled  the 
2)ros  and  cons,  were  quite  different  from 
their  matin  and  vesper  songs.     Not  un- 
frequently  there  were  two  aspirants  for 
the  same  claw  or  bill,  and  the  rivals  usu- 
ally fought  it  out  like  their  human  neigh- 
bors in  the  olden  time,  the  red-breasted 
object  of  their  atrections  standing  demure- 
ly aloof  on  the  s^vard,  quietly  watching 
the  contest  with  a  sidelong  look,  undoubt- 
edly conscious,  however,  of  a  little  femi- 
nine exaltation  that  she  should  be  sought 
thus  fiercely  by  more  than  one.     After 
all,  the  chief  joy  in  the  robiji  world  that 
day  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  mild, 
humid  air  lured  the  earth-worms  from 
their  burro w^ing,  and  Amy  laughed  more 
than  once  as,  from  her  window,  she  saw  a 
little  gourmand  pulling  at  a  worm,  which 
clung  so  desperately  to  its  hole  that  the 
bird  at  last  almost  fell   over  backward 
with  its  prize.     Courtship,  nest-building, 
family  cares — nothing  disturbs  a  robin's 
appetite,  and  it  w^as  indeed  a  sorry  fools'- 
daj^  for  myriads  of  angle-worms  that  ven- 
tured out. 

Managing  a  country  place  is  like  sail- 
ing a  ship.  One's  labors  are,  or  should 
be,  much  modified  by  the  weather.  This 
still  day,  when  the  leaves  were  heavy  with 
moisture,  afforded  Webb  the  chance  he 
had  desired  to  rake  the  lawn  and  other 
grass-plots  about  the  house,  and  store  the 
material  for  future  use.     He  was  not  one 


to  attem])t  tliis  task  when  tlic  wind  would 
half  undo  his  labor. 

In  tin;  afternoon  the  showery  phase 
passed,  and  the  sun  shone  with  a  misty 
brightness.  Although  so  (^arly  in  a  back- 
ward season,  the  day  was  full  of  tin;  sug- 
gestion of  wild  flowers,  and  Amy  and  the 
children  started  on  their  first  search  into 
nature's  calendar  of  the  seasons.  Alf 
kncAV  where;  to  look  for  the  earliest  blos- 
soms, and  in  the  twilight  the  ex])lorers  re- 
turned with  handfuls  of  hepatica  and 
arbutus  buds,  which,  from  experience, 
they  knew  would  bloom  in  a  vase  of  wa- 
ter. Who  has  ever  forgotten  his  childish 
exultation  over  the  first  wild  flowers  of 
the  year!  Pale,  delicate  little  blossoms 
though  they  be,  and  most  of  them  odor- 
less, their  memory  grows  sweet  with  our 
age. 

Burt,  who  had  been  aw^ay  to  purchase  a 
horse — he  gave  considerable  of  his  time 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  these  animals 
— drove  up  as  Amy  approached  the  house, 
and  pleaded  for  a  spray  of  arbutus. 

"]3ut  the  buds  are  not  open  yet,"  she 
said. 

"No  matter;  I  should  value  the  spray 
just  as  much,  since  you  gathered  it." 

"  Why,  Burt,"  she  cried,  laughing,  "on 
that  principle  I  might  as  well  give  you  a 
chip."  But  she  gave  him  the  buds  and 
escaped. 

"Amy,"  Webb  asked  at  the  supper 
table,  "didn't  you  hear  the  peepers  this 
afternoon  while  out  walking?" 

' '  Yes ;  and  I  asked  Alf  what  they  were. 
He  said  they  were  peepers,  and  that  they 
ahvays  made  a  noise  in  the  spring." 

"Why,  Alf,"  Webb  resumed,  in  mock- 
gravity,  ' '  you  should  have  told  Amy  that 
the  sounds  came  from  the  Hylodes  picJce- 
ringiiy 

"If  that  is  all  that  you  can  tell  me," 
said  Amy,  laughing,  "I  prefer  Alf's  ex- 
X)lanation.  I  have  known  people  to  cover 
up  their  ignorance  by  big  words  before. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  is  a  way  you  scientists 
have." 

"I  must  admit  it;  and  yet  that  close 
observer,  John  Burroughs,  gives  a  charm- 
ing account  of  these  little  frogs  that  we 
call  '  hylas'  for  short.  Shy  as  they  are, 
and  quick  to  disappear  w^hen  approached, 
he  has  seen  them,  as  they  climb  out  of  the 
mud  upon  a  sedge  or  stick  in  the  marshes, 
inflate  their  throats  until  they  '  suggest  a 
little  drummer-boy  with  his  drum  hung 
high.'     In  this  bubble-like  swellinfr  at  its 
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throat  tlie  noise  is  made ;  and  to  me  it  is  a 
welcome  note  .of  spring,  although  I  have 
heard  people  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
lonesome  and  melancholy  of  sounds.  It 
is  a  common  saying  among  old  farmers 
that  the  peepers  must  be  shut  up  three 
times  by  frost  before  we  can  expect  steady 
spring  weather.  I  believe  that  natural- 
ists think  that  these  little  mites  of  frogs 
leave  the  mud  and  marshes  later  on,  and 
become  tree -toads.  Let  me  give  you  a 
hint,  Alf.  Try  to  find  out  what  you  can 
at  once  about  the  things  you  see  or  hear: 
that's  the  way  to  get  an  education." 

"May  I  not  take  the  hint  also  ?"  Amy 
asked. 

' '  Please  don't  think  me  a  born  peda- 
gogue," he  answered,  smiling  ;  "but  you 
have  no  idea  how  fast  we  obtain  know- 
ledge of  certain  kinds  if  we  follow  up  the 
object  lessons  presented  every  day." 

Easter-Sunday  came  early  in  the  month, 
and  there  had  been  great  preparations  for 
it,  for  with  the  Cliffords  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  festivals  of  the  year.  To  the  chil- 
dren Avas  given  a  week's  vacation,  and  they 
scoured  the  woods  for  all  the  arbutus 
that  gave  any  promise  of  opening  in  time. 
Clumps  of  bloodroot,  hepaticas,  dicentras, 
dog-tooth  violets,  and  lilies-of-the-valley 
had  been  taken  up  at  the  first  relaxation 
of  frost,  and  forced  in  the  flower -room. 
Hyacinth  and  tulip  bulbs,  kept  back  the 
earlier  part  of  the  winter,  were  timed  to 
bloom  artificially  at  this  season  so  sacred 
to  flowers,  and,  under  Mrs.  Clifford's  fos- 
tering care,  all  the  exotics  of  the  little  con- 
servatory had  been  stimulated  to  do  their 
best  to  grace  the  day.  On  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon Mr.  Barkdale's  pulpit  was  embow- 
ered with  plants  aqd  vines  growing  in 
pots,  tubs,  and  rustic  boxes,  and  the  good 
man  beamed  upon  the  work,  gaining  mean- 
while an  inspiration  that  would  put  a  soul 
into  his  words  on  the  morrow. 

No  such  brilliant  morning  dawned  on 
the  worship  of  the  Saxon  goddess  Eostre, 
in  cloudy,  forest-clad  England  in  the  cen- 
turies long  past,  as  broke  over  the  eastern 
mountains  on  that  sacred  day.  At  half 
past  five  the  sun  looked  over  the  shaggy 
summit  of  the  Beacon,  and  the  steel  hues 
of  the  placid  Hudson  were  changed  into 
sparkling  silver.  A  white  mist  rested  on 
the  water  between  Storm  King,  Break 
Neck,  and  Mount  Morris.  In  the  distance 
it  appeared  as  if  snow  had  drifted  in  and 
half  filled  the  gorge  of  the  Highlands. 
The  orange  and  rose-tinted  sky  gradually 


deepened  into  an  intense  blue,  and  al- 
though the  land  was  as  bare  and  the  for- 
ests w^ere  as  gaunt  as  in  December,  a  soft 
glamour  over  all  proclaimed  spring. 

Spring  also  was  in  Amy's  eyes,  in  the 
oval  delicacy  of  her  girlish  face  with  its 
exquisite  flush,  in  her  quick  deft  hands 
and  elastic  step  as  she  arranged  baskets 
and  vases  of  flowers.  Webb  watched  her 
with  his  deep  eyes,  and  his  Easter  worship 
began  early  in  the  day.  True  homage  it 
was,  because  so  iuA^oluntary,  so  unques- 
tioning and  devoid  of  analysis,  so  utterly 
free  from  the  self-conscious  spirit  that  ex- 
pects a  large  and  definite  return  for  adora- 
tion. His  sense  of  beauty,  the  poetic  capa- 
bilities of  his  nature,  were  kindled.  Like 
the  flowers  that  seemed  to  know  their 
place  in  a  harmony  of  color  when  she 
touched  them.  Amy  herself  was  emblem- 
atic of  Easter,  of  its  brightness  and  hope- 
fulness, of  the  new  richer  spiritual  life 
that  was  coming  to  him.  He  loved  his 
homely  work  and  calling  as  never  before, 
because  he  saw  how  on  every  side  it 
touched  and  blended  with  the  beautiful 
and  sacred.  Its  highest  outcome  was  like 
the  blossoms  before  him  which  had  devel- 
oped from  a  rank  soil,  dark  roots,  and 
prosaic  woody  stems.  The  grain  he  raised 
fed  and  matured  the  delicate  human  per- 
fection shown  in  every  graceful  and  un- 
conscious pose  of  Amy.  She  was  Na- 
ture's priestess  interpreting  to  him  a  high- 
er, gentler  world  which  before  he  had 
seen  but  dimly — interpreting  it  all  the 
more  clearly  because  she  made  no  effort 
to  reveal  it.  She  led  the  way,  he  follow- 
ed, and  the  earth  ceased  to  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  forms  and  material  forces.  With 
his  larger  capabilities  he  might  yet  be- 
come her  master,  but  now,  with  an  utter 
absence  of  vanity,  he  recognized  how 
much  she  was  doing  for  him,  how  she 
was  widening  his  horizon  and  uplifting 
his  thoughts  and  motives,  and  he  rever- 
enced her  as  such  men  ever  do  a  woman 
that  leads  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  life. 

No  such  deep  thoughts  and  vague  hom- 
age perplexed  Burt  as  he  assisted  Amy 
with  attentions  that  were  assiduous  and 
almost  garrulous.  The  brightness  of  the 
morning  was  in  his  handsome  face,  and 
the  gladness  of  his  buoyant  tem-perament 
in  his  heart.  Amy  was  just  to  his  taste 
— pretty,  piquant,  rose-hued,  and  a  trifle 
thorny  too,  at  times,  he  thought.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  loved  her  with  a  boundless 
devotion — at  least  it  seemed  so  that  morn- 
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iIl^^  11.  was  tlcli^^^litful  to  })0  noar  Ikt,  to 
toucli  lu-r  hand  occasionally  as  he  liandcd 
licr  llowcrs,  and  to  win  smiles,  arch  looks, 
and  vvvn  words  that  contained  a  niinut(; 
j)rick  liiv(5  spines  on  lh<»  ros(5  stems.  He 
felt  snro  that  his  snit  mnst  prosper  in  time, 
anil  she  was  all  tlu^  moi-e  i'ascinatin«c  he- 
caiiso  showinpf  no  s(Mitimental  tendencies 
to  i-espond  with  a  i)romptness  that  in  oth- 
er ohjects  of  his  attention  in  the  past  had 
even  proved  emhaiTassin^r.  She  was  a  lit- 
tler conscious  of  Wei)l)'s  silent  ol)servati(jn, 
and  lookinLT  up  suddenly,  cau«4lit  an  ex- 
pression that  tleepcMied  her  color  sliuhtly. 

"That  for  your  thouf,^hts,"shc  said,  toss- 
ini::  liim  a  llower  with  sistei-ly  freedom. 

"  Webb  is  pondering  deeply,"  explained 
the  observant  Burt,  "on  the  reflection  of 
li<;-ht  as  shown  not  only  by  the  color  in 
these  llowers,  but  also  in  your  cheeks  un- 
der his  lixed  stare." 

There  was  an  access  of  rose-liued  reflec- 
tion at  these  words,  but  Webb  rose  quiet- 
ly and  said:  "If  you  will  let  me  keep  the 
flower  I  will  tell  you  my  thoughts  anoth- 
er time.  They  were  quite  suitable  for 
Easter  morning".  That  basket  is  now 
ready,  and  I  will  take  it  to  the  church." 

Burt  was  soon  dispatched  with  another, 
while  she  and  Johnnie,  wdio  had  been  flit- 
ting about,  eager  and  interested,  follow^ed 
with  light  and  delicate  vases.  To  their 
surprise,  Mr.  Alvord  intercepted  them  near 
the  church  vestibule.  He  had  never  been 
seen  at  any  place  of  worship,  and  there 
was  a  reserve  and  dignity  in  his  manner 
which  had  prevented  the  most  zealous 
from  interfering  with  his  habits.  From 
the  porch  of  his  cottage  he  had  seen  Amy 
and  the  little  girl  approaching  w^ith  their 
floral  offerings.  Nature's  smile  that  morn- 
ing had  softened  his  bitter  mood,  and, 
obeying  an  impulse  to  look  nearer  upon 
two  beings  that  belonged  to  another  world 
than  his,  he  joined  them,  and  asked, 

"Won't  you  let  me  see  your  flowers  be- 
fore you  take  them  into  the  church  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  xVmy,  cordially;  "but 
there  are  lovelier  ones  on  the  pulpit ;  won't 
you  come  in  and  see  them  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Whatl"  cried  Johnnie,  "  not  going  to 
church  to-day?"  She  had  lost  much  of 
her  fear  of  him,  for  in  his  rambles  he  oft- 
en met  her  and  Alf,  and  usually  spoke  to 
them.  Moreover,  she  had  seen  him  often 
at  their  fireside,  and  he  ever  had  a  smile 
for  her.  The  morbid  are  often  fearless 
with  children,  believing  that,  like  the  low- 


er orders  of  life,  they  hav(;  little  jiower  to 
observe  that  anything  is  Jimiss.  and  there- 
fore are  neither  ai)t  to  bo  repelh d  noi*  cu- 
rious and  suspicious.  This  in  a  sense  is 
true,  and  yet  their  instincts  are  keen.  But 
Mr.  Alvord  was  not  selfish  c)r  coarse; 
above  all  he  was  not  hai'sh.  To  Johnnie 
he  only  seemed  strange,  quiet,  and  un- 
happy, and  she  had  often  heard  her  mo- 
ther say,  "Poor  Mr.  Alvord !"  Therefore, 
when  he  said,  "I  don't  go  to  church;  if 
I  had  a  little  girl  like  you  to  sit  by  me, 
I  might  feel  diffci'ently,"  her  heart  was 
touched,and she I'cplied, impulsively:  "111 
sit  by  you,  Mr.  Alvord.  I'll  sit  with  you 
all  by  ourselves,  if  you  will  only  go  to 
church  to-day.     Why,  it's  Easter." 

"Mr.  Alvord, "said  Amy,  gently,  "that's 
an  unusual  offer  for  shy  Johnnie  to  make. 
You  don't  know"  wiiat  a  compliment  you 
have  received,  and  I  think  you  will  make 
the  child  very  happy  if  you  comply." 

"Could  I  make  you  happier  by  sitting 
with  you  in  church  to-day  ?"  he  asked,  in 
a  low^  voice,  offering  the  child  his  hand. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  simply. 

"Come,  then.  You  lead  the  way,  for 
you  know  best  wdiere  to  go."  She  gave 
her  vase  to  Amy,  and  led  him  into  a  side 
seat  near  her  father's  pew" — one  that  she 
had  noted  as  unoccupied  of  late.  "It's 
early  yet.  Do  you  mind  sitting  here  un- 
til service  begins  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  no.  I  like  to  sit  here  and  look  at 
the  flowers;"  and  the  first  comers  glanced 
wonderingly  at  the  little  girl  and  her  com- 
panion, who  was  a  stranger  to  them  and 
to  the  sanctuary.  Amy  explained  to 
Leonard  and  Maggie  at  the  door  when 
they  arrived,  and  Easter-Sunday  had  new 
and  sw^eeter  meanings  to  them. 

The  spring  had  surely  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Barkdale's  sermon  also,  and  its 
leaves,  as  he  turned  them,  were  not  au- 
tumn leaves,  which,  even  though  brill- 
iant, suggest  death  and  sad  changes.  One 
of  his  thoughts  w^as  much  commented  upon 
by  the  Cliffords,  when,  in  good  old  coun- 
try style,  the  sermon  w^as  spoken  of  at 
dinner.  ' '  The  God  we  worship, "  he  said, 
' '  is  the  God  of  life,  of  nature.  In  His  own 
time  and  way  He  puts  forth  His  power. 
We  can  employ  this  powder  and  make  it 
ours.  Many  of  you  will  do  this  practical- 
ly during  the  coming  weeks.  You  sow 
seed,  plant  trees,  and  seek  to  shape  others 
into  symmetrical  form  by  pruning-knife 
and  saw.  What  is  your  expectation  ? 
Why,  that  the  great  power  that  is  revivi- 
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fying  nature  will  take  up  the  work  where 
you  leave  off,  artct  carry  it  forward.  All 
the  skill  and  science  iii  the  world  could 
not  create  a  field  of  waving  grain,  nor  all 
the  art  one  of  these  flowers.  How  im- 
mensely the  power  of  God  supplements  the 
lahor  of  man  in  those  things  which  minis- 
ter chiefly  to  his  lower  nature !  Can  you 
believe  that  He  will  put  forth  so  much 
energy  that  the  grain  may  mature  and  the 
flower  bloom,  and  yet  not  exert  far  great- 
er power  that  man  himself  may  develop 
according  to  the  capabilities  of  his  being  ? 
The  forces  now  exist  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  air  to  make  the  year  fruitful,  but  you 
must  intelligently  avail  yourself  of  them. 
You  must  sow,  plant,  and  cultivate.  The 
power  ever  exists  that  can  I'edeem  us  from 
evil,  heal  the  wounds  that  sin  has  made, 
and  develop  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  Heaven  receives  and  rewards.  With 
the  same  resolute  intelligence  you  must 
lay  hold  upon  this  ever-present  spiritual 
force  if  you  would  be  lifted  up." 

After  the  service  there  were  those  who 
would  ostentatiously  recognize  and  en- 
courage Mr.  Alvord;  but  the  Cliffords, 
with  better  breeding,  quietly  and  cordial- 
ly recognized  him,  and  that  was  all.  At 
the  door  he  i3laced  Johnnie's  hand  in  her 
mothers,  and  gently  said,  "Good-by''; 
but  the  pleased  smile  of  the  child  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  followed  him.  As  he  mounted 
his  x^orch,  other  maternal  eyes  rested  upon 
him,  and  the  brooding  robin  on  her  nest 
seemed  to  say,  with  Maggie,  ' '  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you."  Possibly  to  the  lonely 
man  this  may  prove  Easter -Sunday  in 
very  truth,  and  hope,  that  he  had  thought 
buried  forever,  come  from  its  grave. 

In  the  afternoon  all  the  young  people 
started  for  the  hills,  gleaning  the  earliest 
flowers,  and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the 
sun-lighted  landscapes  veiled  with  the  soft 
haze  of  the  abundant  moisture  with  which 
the  air  was  charged.  As  the  sun  sank 
low  in  the  many-hued  west,  and  the  east- 
ern mountains  clothed  themselves  in  royal 
purple,  Webb  chanced  to  be  alone,  near 
Amy,  and  she  said : 

"You  have  had  that  flower  all  day,  and 
I  have  not  had  your  thoughts." 

"Oh  yes,  you  have  —  a  great  many  of 
them." 

"You  know  that  isn't  what  I  mean. 
You  promised  to  tell  me  what  you  were 
thinking  about  so  deeply  this  morning." 

Pie  looked  at  her  smilingly  a  moment, 
and  then  his  face  grew  gentle  and  grave 


as  he  replied:  "I  can  scarcely  explain, 
Amy.  I  am  learning  that  thoughts  which 
are  not  clear-cut  and  definite  may  make 
upon  us  the  strongest  impressions.  They 
cause  us  to  feel  that  there  is  much  that 
we  only  half  know  and  half  understand 
as  yet.  You  and  your  flowers  seemed  to 
interpret  to  me  the  meaning  of  this  day 
as  I  never  understood  it  before.  Surely 
its  deepest  significance  is  life,  happy, 
hopeful  life,  with  escape  from  its  grosser 
elements,  and  as  you  stood  there  you  em- 
bodied that  idea." 

"Oh,  Webb,"  she  cried,  in  comic  per- 
plexity, "you  are  getting  too  deep  forme. 
I  was  only  arranging  flowers,  and  not 
thinking  about  embodying  anything.  But 
go  on." 

"If  you  had  been,  you  would  have 
spoiled  everything,"  he  resumed,  laugh- 
ing. "I  can't  explain ;  I  can  only  suggest 
the  rest  in  a  sentence  or  two.  Look  at 
the  shadow  creeping  up  yonder  mountain 
— very  dark  blue  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
moving  line  and  deep  purple  above.  Listen 
to  these  birds  around  us.  Well,  every 
day  I  see  and  hear  and  appreciate  these 
things  better,  and  I  thought  that  you  were 
to  blame." 

"Am  I  very  much  to  blame?"  she  in- 
quired, archly. 

"Yes,  very  much,"  was  his  laughing 
answer.  "It  seems  to  me  that  a  few 
months  since  I  was  like  the  old  man  w^th 
the  muck-rake  in  Pilgrim  s Progress,  seek- 
ing to  gather  only  money,  facts,  and  know- 
ledge— things  of  use.  I  now  am  finding 
so  much  that  is  useful  which  I  scarcely 
looked  at  before  that  I  am  revising  my 
philosophy,  and  like  it  much  better.  The 
simple  truth  is,  I  needed  just  such  a  sister 
as  you  are  to  keep  me  from  plodding." 

Burt  now  appeared  with  a  handful  of 
rue-anemones,  obtained  by  a  rapid  climb 
to  a  very  sunny  nook.  They  were  the 
first  of  the  season,  and  he  justly  believed 
that  Amy  would  be  delighted  with  them. 
But  the  words  of  Webb  were  more  trea- 
sured, for  they  filled  her  with  a  pleased 
wonder.  She  had  seen  the  changes  her- 
self to  which  he  referred;  but  how  could 
a  simple  girl  wield  such  an  influence  over 
the  grave,  studious  man  ?  That  was  the 
puzzle  of  puzzles.  It  was  an  enigma  that 
she  would  be  long  in  solving,  and  yet  the 
explanation  was  her  own  simplicity,  her 
truthfulness  to  all  the  conditions  of  un- 
affected girlhood. 

On  the  way  to  the  house  Webb  delight- 
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e<l  Jolnniio  and  Alf  by  ;rathorinj?  sprays 
of  the  clierry,  poacli,  pear,  and  plum,  say- 
in*?,  "  Put  them  in  water  by  a  sunny  win- 
dow, and  see  wliich  will  bloom  fii-st,  these 
sprays  or  the  trees  out-()f-d(K>rs."  The 
Kui>per  table  was  graced  by  many  wood- 


liardy  ferns,  arbutu?*,  and  otlier  liarbin^^ers 
of  sprin;,''.  while  the  flowers  that  liad  been 
brought  back  from  the  church  filled  the 
room  with  frag-rance.  To  gentle  Mrs. 
Clifford,  dwelling  as  slie  ever  must  among 
the  siiadows  of  i)ain  and  disease,  this  was 


land  tr()i)hies— the  "tawny  i)endants''  of    the  hapi)iest  day  of  tlie  year,  for  it  pointed 


the  alder  tliat  Thoreau  said  dusted  his  coat 
with  suli)hur-like  pollen  as  he  pressed 
through  them  to  "look  for  mud-turtles," 
pussy  Avillows   now   well  developed,  the 


forward  to  immortal  youth  and  strength, 
and  she  loved  to  see  it  decked  and  garland- 
ed like  a  bride.  And  so  Easter  passed,  and 
became  a  happy  memory. 


SESTIXA. 

When  from  tlie  portals  of  lier  paradise 
Sweet  Eve  went  forth  an  exile  with  sad  heart, 
She  lingered  at  the  thrice-barred  gate  in  tears, 
And  to  the  guardian  of  that  Eden  fair, 
As  on  her  cheek  there  came  and  went  the  rose, 
She  weeping  mourned  the  harshness  of  her  fate. 

"O  angel,"  cried  she,  "bitter  is  the  fate 
That  drives  me  from  this  fairest  jDaradise, 
And  bids  me  wear  life's  rue,  and  not  its  rose! 
Give  me  one  flower  to  lay  upon  my  heart 
Before  I  wander  through  far  lands  less  fair. 
And  drown  all  visions  of  my  past  in  tears." 

She  ceased,  but  still  flowed  fast  her  silent  tears 

At  memory  of  the  waywardness  of  fate. 

"Ah I"  thought  she,  "young  I  am,  "tis  true,  and  fair, 

But  shall  I  find  another  paradise  ?" 

Then  turning  once  again,  with  trembling  heart 

She  spake:  "O  angel,  but  a  rose — one  rose  I" 

"Within  the  angel's  breast  compassion  rose 
At  sight  of  her  sad  face  and  falling  tears. 
The  while  her  beauty  touched  his  tender  heart, 
And  knowing  well  the  misery  of  her  fate, 
He  gave  the  flower,  a  rose  of  paradise. 
Because  she  was  so  very  young  and  fair. 

And  since  that  time  there  may  be  flowers  as  fair. 
But  they  must  all  yield  fealty  to  the  rose. 
The  red,  red  rose  that  bloomed  in  paradise, 
That  Eve  in  exile  watered  with  her  tears, 
The  only  blossom  in  her  cheerless  fate. 
The  one  flower  in  the  desert  of  her  heart. 

And  into  every  mortal's  life  and  heart 

There  comes  some  time,  in  cloudy  days  or  fair. 

It  matters  not.  to  bless  and  light  his  fate 

For  one  short  space,  the  i^erfume  of  the  rose. 

And  though  the  after  years  may  bring  but  tears, 

That  moment's  pleasure  is  of  paradise, 

O  wondrous  rose  of  love,  most  passing  fair, 

Whate'er  our  fate  in  earthly  paradise. 

Grant  that  our  tears  be  dew-oj-ops  in  thy  heart: 
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MANY  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  served  their  country  by  remain- 
ing at  Washing-ton.  but  probably  James 
Monroe  -^as  the  only  one  who  ever  ac- 
complished great  good  by  going  on  an  ex- 
cursion. Few  battles  in  the  Revolution 
were  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  nation  as 
the  journey  which,  in  1817,  the  President 
decided  to  undertake.  There  were  two 
especial  reasons  for  this  beneficent  result: 
the  tour  reconciled  the  people  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  reconciled  the  admin-  ! 
istratiun  to  what  seemed  the  really  alarm- 
ing growth  of  the  people. 

The  fact  that  Monroe  was  not  generally 
held  to  be  a  very  great  man  enhanced  the 
value  of  this  expedition.  He  had  been 
an  unfortunate  diplomatist,  retrieving  his 
failures  by  good  luck;  as  a  soldier,  he  had 
blundered  at  Washington,  and  yet  had 
retained  enough  of  confidence  to  be  talk- 
ed of  as  probable  commander  of  a  Cana- 
dian invasion.  All  this  was  rather  ad- 
vantageous. It  is  sometimes  a  good  thing 
when  a  ruler  is  not  personally  eminent 
enough  to  obscure  his  office.  In  such  a 
case,  what  the  man  loses  the  office  may 
gain.  Wherever  Washington  went  he 
was  received  as  a  father  among  grateful 
children ;  Adams  had  his  admirers,  Jef- 
ferson his  adorers ;  Madison  had  carried 
through  a  war  which,  if  not  successful, 
was  at  least  a  drawn  game.  All  these, 
had  they  undertaken  Avhat  play-actors  call 
''starring  in  the  i^rovinces,"'  would  have 
been  received  as  stars,  not  as  officials. 
Their  applauses  would  have  been  given  to 
the  individual,  not  the  President.  But 
when  Monroe  travelled,  it  was  simply  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation  who  met 
the  eyes  of  men.  He  was  not  a  star,  but 
a  member  of  the  company,  a  stock  actor, 
one  of  themselves.  In  the  speeches  with 
which  he  was  everywhere  received  there 
was  very  little  said  about  his  personality ; 
it  was  the  head  of  the  nation  who  was 
welcomed.  Thus  stripped  of  all  individu- 
al prestige,  the  occasion  appealed  to  every 
citizen.  For  the  first  time  the  people  of  the 
United  States  met  their  Chief  Magistrate 
as  such,  and  felt  that  they  were  a  nation. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  of 
strife — political  strife  more  bitter  than  can 
easily  be  paralleled  in  these  calmer  days. 
The  result  of  this  contest  may  in  some  re- 
spects have  been  doubtful,  but  on  one 
point  at  least  it  was  clear.     It  had  extin- 


guished the  colonial  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  substituted  the  national.  Ham- 
ilton and  the  Federalists,  with  all  their 
high  qualities,  had  still  disbelieved  in  all 
that  lay  beyond  the  domain  of  experience. 
But  experience,  as  Coleridge  said,  is  like 
the  stern-lights  of  a  ship,  illumining  only 
the  track  already  passed  over.  Jefferson, 
with  all  his  faults,  had  steered  for  the 
open  sea.  Madison's  war  had  impover- 
ished the  nation,  but  had  saved  its  self- 
respect.  Henceforward  the  American 
flag  was  that  of  an  independent  people — a 
people  ready  to  submit  to  nothing,  even 
from  England,  which  England  would  not 
tolerate  in  return.  And  it  so  happened 
that  all  the  immediate  honor  of  this  in- 
creased self-respect  belonged,  or  seemed 
to  belong,  to  the  party  in  power.  Jef- 
ferson was  the  most  pacific  of  men,  ex- 
cept Madison;  both  dreaded  a  standing 
army,  and  shrank  with  reluctance  from 
a  navy;  yet  the  laurels  of  both  arms  of 
the  service,  such  as  they  were,  went  to 
Madison  and  Jefferson.  The  Federal- 
ists, who  had  beg'ged  for  a  navy,  and  had 
threatened  to  raise  an  army  on  their  own 
account,  now  got  no  credit  for  either. 
That  party  held,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
educated,  the  most  high-minded,  the  most 
solvent  part  of  the  nation,  yet  it  had  been 
wrecked  by  its  own  want  of  faith.  When 
in  the  Electoral  College  Monroe  had  183 
votes  against  34  for  Ruf us  King,  it  showed 
that  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
nation  was  ready  to  be  soothed,  Monroe 
was  precisely  the  sedative  to  be  applied,  and 
his  journey  was  the  process  of  application. 
So  much  for  the  people :  but  there  were 
also  solicitudes  to  be  soothed  among  the 
nation's  statesmen.  Not  only  did  the  peo- 
ple need  to  learn  confidence  in  their  lead- 
ers, but  the  leaders  in  the  people.  It  was 
not  that  republican  government  itself  was 
on  trial,  but  that  its  scale  seemed  so  formi- 
dable. Nobody  doubted  that  it  was  a  thing 
available  among  a  few  mountain  commu- 
nities, like  those  of  Switzerland.  What 
even  the  Democratic  statesmen  of  that 
day  doubted — and  they  had  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  the  doubt — was  the  possibility  of 
applying  self-government  to  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  continent  peopled  by 
many  millions  of  men.  They  were  not 
dismayed  by  the  principle,  but  by  its  ap- 
plication ;  not  by  the  philosophy,  but  the 
geography.       Washington     himself,    we 
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know,  was  opposed  to  undcM'taklnpf  the 
oWMcrslnp  of  tlio  Mississippi  Kivcr;  and 
Monroe,  when  a  iikmuImm-  of  tin;  N'ir^^'iiiia 
ConvtMition,  had  ar;;-ji('d  a^Miiist  the  adop- 
tion of  tin;  United  States  Constitntion  for 
ge()<;-ra[)lncal  reasons.  "Consider/' lie  said, 
"  the  territory  l.yin;T^  between  the  Atlantic 
Oe(»an  and  the  Mississi])i)i.  Its  extent  far 
(wceeds  tliat  of  th(^  (ici'inan  iOnipire.  It 
is  iar^^er  tlian  any  teri-it(M'y  that  ever  was 
nnch'r  any  oiu;  free  <,^overnnient.  It  is  too 
extensive  to  b(^  fjfoverned  but  by  a  d(\spotic 
nionarcliy."  This  was  tlie  view  of  James 
^lonroe  in  1788,  at  a  time  when  lie  could 
have  little  dreanuHl  of  ever  beconiins:;'  Prc- 
siilent.  He  was  heard  with  respect,  for  he 
had  been  one  of  the  Virginia  coniniittee- 
nien  who  had  transferred  the  northwest- 
ern lands  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had 
personally  visited  them.  Yet  he  had  these 
fears,  and  the  worst  of  the  alarm  was  that 
it  had  some  foundation.  But  for  the  un- 
expected alliances  of  railway  and  tele- 
graph, does  anybody  believe  that  Maine, 
Louisiana,  and  California  would  to-day 
form  part  of  the  same  nation  ?  In  the 
mean  time,  while  waiting  for  those  mighty 
coadjutors,  the  journey  of  Mr.  Monroe  re- 
lieved anxiety  in  a  very  different  manner, 
by  revealing  the  immense  strength  to 
Avhich  the  national  feeling  had  already 
grown.  At  any  rate,  after  this  experi- 
ence he  expressed  no  more  solicitude. 
In  his  message  on  internal  improve- 
ments, written  five  years  after  his  jour- 
ney, he  described  the  American  system  of 
government  as  one  "capable  of  expan- 
sion over  a  vast  territory." 

Monroe  himself  was  now  fifty-nine  years 
old,  and  formed  in  physical  appearance  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  small  size  and  neat, 
compact  figure  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  six  feet  high,  broad-shouldered,  and 
rather  raw-boned,  with  grayish-blue  eyes, 
whose  frank  and  pleasing  expression  is  oft- 
en mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  period, 
and  sometimes  cited  in  illustration  of  Jef- 
ferson's remark  that  Monroe  was  ' '  a  man 
whose  soul  might  be  turned  inside  out 
without  discovering  a  blemish  to  the 
world."  He  was  dignified  and  courteous, 
but  also  modest,  and  even  shy,  so  that  his 
prevailing  air  ^vas  tliat  of  commonplace 
strength  and  respectable  mediocrity.  Aft- 
er all  the  political  excitements  of  the  past 
dozen  years,  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory than  this.  People  saw  in  him  a 
plain  Virginia   farmer   addressing   audi- 


ences still  mainly  agricultural.  Raljdi 
Waldo  Knier.son  once  said  to  me,  wh(in 
hx^king  for  th(;  lirst  time  on  John  P.  Hah;, 
of  N(!W  Hampshire,  then  at  the  height 
of  a  rather  brief  eminence:  "What  an 
average  man  h(i  is!  He  looks  just  like 
livii  hundred  other  men.  That  must  bo 
the  secret  of  his  power."  It  was  precisely 
thus  with  Monroe.  He  had  in  his  cab- 
inet men  of  talents  far  bey(^nd  his  own — 
Adams,  Calhoun,  Crawford,  W^irt;  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  yet  lived,  his  friends 
and  counsellors;  Jackson,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Benton  were  just  coming  forward 
into  public  life;  but  none  of  all  these  gift- 
ed men  could  have  re-assured  the  nation 
by  their  mere  aspect,  in  travelling  through 
it,  as  he  did.  Each  of  these  men,  if  Presi- 
dent, would  have  been  something  more 
than  the  typical  official.  Monroe  precise- 
ly filled  the  chair,  and  stood  for  the  office, 
not  for  himself. 

He  left  Washington  June  2,  1817,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  private  secretary, 
Mr.  Mason,  andby  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  ostensible  object  of  his  jour- 
ney was  to  inspect  the  national  defenses. 
This  explained  his  choice  of  a  companion, 
and  gave  him  at  each  point  an  aim  be- 
yond the  reception  of  courtesies.  Witli 
this  nominal  errand  he  travelled  through 
Maryland  to  New  York  City,  traversed 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  then 
a  district  only.  He  went  southward 
through  Vermont,  visited  the  foi'tifications 
at  Plattsburg,  travelled  through  the  for- 
ests to  the  St.  Lawrence,  inspected  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor  and  Fort  Niagara;  went  to 
Buffalo,  and  sailed  through  Lake  Erie 
to  Detroit.  Thence  he  turned  eastward 
again,  returning  through  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland.  He  reached  home 
September  17,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  three  months. 

During  all  this  trip  there  occurred  not 
one  circumstance  to  mar  the  reception  of 
the  President,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  hardships  to  test  his  endurance.  Ev- 
erywhere he  was  greeted  with  triumphal 
arches,  groups  of  school -children,  caval- 
cades of  mounted  citizens,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
by  order  of  the  Legislature,  provided  him 
with  a  military  escort  from  border  to 
border ;  no  other  State  apparently  did  this, 
though  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
apologized  for  not  having  ojfficial  author- 
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ity  to  follow  the  example.  Everywhere 
th  ere  were  addressee  of  welcome  by  eminent 
citizens.  Everywhere  the  President  made 
answer.  Clad  in  the  undress  uniform  of 
a  Revolutionary  officer — blue  coat,  light 
under-clothes,  and  cocked  hat — he  stood 
before  the  people  a  portly  and  imposing 
figure,  well  representing  the  men  who 
won  American  freedom  in  arms.  His  re- 
plies, many  of  which  are  duly  reported, 
seem  now  laudably  commonplace  and 
reasonably  brief;  but  they  were  held  at 
the  time  to  be  "elegant  and  impressive." 

We  see  a  lingering  trace  of  the  more 
ceremonial  period  of  Washington  and 
Adams  when  the  semi-official  historian  of 
his  travels  reports  that  in  approaching 
Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire,  "although 
the  road  was  shrouded  in  clouds  of 
dust,  he  condescended  to  leave  his  car- 
riage and  make  his  entry  on  horseback." 
The  more  eminent  Federalist  leaders,  ex- 
cept Mr.  H.  G.  Otis,  took  apparently  no 
conspicuous  part  in  the  reception  ;  but 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others.  Elder 
Goodrich  of  the  Enfield  (New  Hampshire) 
Shakers,  addressed  him  with  "I,  James 
Goodrich,  welcome  James  Monroe  to  our 
habitations"  ;  and  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Windsor  (Vermont)  Female  Academy 
closed  tlieir  address  by  saying,  ' '  Tliat  suc- 
cess may  crown  all  your  exertions  for  the 
public  good  is  the  ardent  wish  of  many  a 
patriotic  though  youthful  female  bosom." 
Later,  when  traversing  ' '  the  majestic  for- 
ests" near  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  "his 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  an 
elegant  collation,  fitted  up  in  a  superior 
style  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
citizens  of  the  country.  He  x)artook  of  it 
with  a  heart  beating  in  unison  with  those 
of  his  iiatriotic  countrymen  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  acknowledged  this 
unexpected  and  romantic  civility  with  an 
unaffected  and  dignified  complaisance." 

Philadelphia  had  at  this  time  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000  inhabitants;  New  York,  of 
100,000;  Baltimore,  of  55,000;  Boston,  of 
about  40,000;  Providence,  of  10,000;  Hart- 
ford and  Pittsburgh,  of  6000  each ;  Cincin- 
nati, of  7000;  St.  Louis,  of  3500;  Chicago  was 
but  a  fort.  The  Ohio  River  was  described 
by  those  who  narrated  this  journey  as 
an  obscure  and  remote  stream  that  had ' '  for 
nearly  6000  years  rolled  in  silent  majesty 
through  the  towering  forests  of  the  New 
World. "  "It  would  not  be, "  says  a  writer 
of  that  period,  ' '  the  madness  of  a  deranged 
imagination  to  conclude  that  this  stream 


in  process  of  time  will  become  as  much 
celebrated  as  the  Ganges  of  Asia,  the  Nile 
of  Africa,  and  the  Danube  of  Europe.  In 
giving  this  future  importance  to  the  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  can  not 
be  forgotten  as  exceeding  it  in  length  and 
in  importance.  These  astonishing  streams 
may  hereafter,  as  civilization  progresses 
in  the  present  wilds  of  the  American  re- 
public, become  rivals  to  the  Ohio."  When 
we  consider  that  the  region  thus  vaguely 
indicated  is  now  the  centre  of  population 
for  the  nation,  we  learn  what  a  little  world 
it  was,  after  all,  which  was  embraced  in 
the  Presidential  tour  of  James  Monroe. 
Even  of  that  little  world,  however,  he 
did  not  see  the  whole  during  these  trav- 
els. We  know  from  a  letter  of  Crawford 
to  Gallatin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gilman,  that 
a  good  deal  of  jealousy  was  felt  in  the 
Southern  States  at  Monroe's  ',' apparent 
acquiescence  in  the  seeming  man -wor- 
ship" at  the  North,  and  Crawford  thinks 
that  while  the  President  had  gained  in 
health  by  the  trip,  he  had  "lost  as  much 
as  he  had  gained  in  popularity."  The 
gain  was,  however,  made  where  he  most 
needed  it,  and  another  tour  to  Augusta, 
Nashville,  and  Louisville  soon  restored  the 
balance. 

The  President  being  established  at  the 
seat  of  government,  the  fruits  of  his  en- 
larged x)opularity  were  seen  in  the  tran- 
quillity and  order  of  his  administration. 
The  most  fortunate  of  Presidents,  he  was 
aided  by  the  general  longing  for  peace. 
He  was  yet  more  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  governing 
through  a  Democratic  organization  and  on 
Federalist  imnciples.  Nominally  he  held 
the  legitimate  succession  to  Jefferson,  hav- 
ing followed,  like  Madison,  through  the  in- 
termediate position,  that  of  Secretary  of 
State,  which  was  in  those  days  what  the 
position  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  and  is  in 
England.  But  when  it  came  to  political 
opinions,  we  can  now  see  that  all  which 
Federalism  had  urged — a  strong  govern- 
ment, a  navy,  a  national  bank,  a  protect- 
ive tariff,  internal  improvements,  a  liberal 
construction  of  the  Constitution — all  these 
had  become  also  Democratic  doctrines. 
Were  it  not  for  their  traditional  reverence 
for  Jefferson's  name,  it  would  sometimes 
have  been  hard  to  tell  Madison  or  Monroe 
from  a  Federalist.  In  a  free  country,  when 
a  party  disax^x^ears,  it  is  usually  because  the 
other  side  has  absorbed  its  principles.  So 
it  was  here,  and  we  never  can  understand 
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ih(^  oxliiiction  of  Federalism  unless  we 
bejir  this  \'iici  in  iniiid.  In  tli(^  exeileiiient 
of  roiitesL  tlu^  eonihalants  liad  ulready 
clianj^ed  \vea])ons,  and  Federalism  liad 
!)('(»!!  killed,  like  Laerles  in  llarnk't,  by  its 
own  sword.  1^'or  (he  lime;  beinjc,  as  Craw- 
ford wrote,  all  wt^-c  Federalists,  all  Kc- 
piiblieans. 

llenry  day,  wlio  i-emains  to  us  as  a 
in(M'(»  tradition  of  winninuf  manners  and 
nwdy  eloquence,  was  almost  unanimous- 
ly elected,  and  re-elected,  as  S|)eaker  of 
the  House.  But  Clay  was  a  Federalist 
without  knowin<T^ it ;  be  wisbed  to strengtb- 
en  the  army,  to  increase  the  navy,  to 
make  the  tarilF  protective,  to  recog-nize 
and  su])]K)rt  the  Soutb  American  repub- 
lics. General  Jackson  too,  tbe  cbief  mil- 
itary liero  of  tbe  period,  developed  tbe 
national  feeling"  in  a  way  that  Jefferson 
Y.'ould  once  bave  disapproved,  by  entering" 
the  territory  of  Spanisb  Florida  (in  1818) 
to  fig'bt  tbe  Seminoles,  and  by  puttin^^  to 
deatb  as  "outla\vs  and  i)irates"  two  Brit- 
isb  subjects,  Arbutbnot  and  Ambrister, 
wlio  led  tbe  Indians.  Tben  the  purchase 
of  Florida  for  five  millions  w^as  another 
bold  step  on  tbe  part  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, following  a  precedent  which  had 
seemed  very  questionable  when  Jefferson 
had  annexed  Louisiana.  While  buying 
this  the  nation  ceded  what  was  afterward 
Texas ;  and  all  of  this  annexing  or  giving 
away  on  the  X)art  of  the  nation  built  up 
more  and  more  the  national  feeling — 
which  was  the  bequest  of  Federalism — as 
distinct  from  the  separate  State  feeling 
which  was  the  original  Democratic  stock 
in  trade. 

It  is  the  crowning  proof  of  the  pacified 
condition  to  which  parties  were  coming 
that  this  peace  survived  what  would  have 
been,  under  other  circumstances,  a  signal 
of  war — the  first  and  sudden  aj^pearance 
of  the  vexed  question  of  slavery.  It  came 
upon  the  nation,  as  Jefferson  said,  "like  a 
fire-ball  in  the  night."  It  had  slumbered 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  came  up  as  an  incident  of  the  great 
emigration  westward.  For  a  time,  in  ad- 
mitting new  States,  it  was  very  easy  to  re- 
gard the  Ohio  River  as  a  sort  of  dividing 
line,  and  to  alternately  admit  a  new  Free 
State  above  it  and  a  new  Slave  State  be- 
low it.  In  this  way  had  successively 
come  in  Louisiana  (1812),  Indiana  (1816), 
Mississippi  (1817),  Illinois  (1818),  Alabama 
(1810).  But  when  the  process  reached 
Maine  and  Missouri  the  struggle  began. 


Should  slavery  extend  b(\yond  the  Oliio 
border  into  th(5  great  Louisiana  ])urcbase  ? 
Ai^'ain  was  every  asju'ct  of  the  slavery 
((uestion  debated  with  ardor,  Kufus  King 
leading  one  side,  John  liaridolpb  the  oth- 
er, each  side  invoking  tbe  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  and  claiming  to  secure  tbe 
safety  of  tbe  nation.  "At  our  evening 
])arties,"says  John  Quiney  Adams  in  his 
diary,  "we  bear  of  nothing  but  the  Mis- 
souri question  and  Mr.  King's  speeches." 
The  contest  was  ended  by  Mr.  Clay's  great 
effort  of  skill,  known  in  history  as  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  The  result  w^as  to 
admit  both  Maine  (1820),  and  Missouri 
(1821),  with  a  provision  thenceforward  ex- 
cluding slavery  north  of  the  line  of  3^^  30', 
the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.  John 
Randolph  called  it  "a  dirty  bargain," 
and  christened  those  Northern  men  who 
had  formed  it  "dough-faces"  —  a  word 
wliicli  became  thereafter  a  i)art  of  the 
political  slang  of  the  nation. 

Monroe,  in  a  private  letter  w^ritten  about 
this  time  (February  15,  1820),  declared  his 
belief  that ' '  the  majority  of  States,  of  phys- 
ical force,  and  eventually  of  votes  in  both 
Houses,"  would  be  ultimately  "on  the 
side  of  the  non-slave-holding  States."  As 
a  moderate  Virginia  slave-holder,  he  rec- 
ognized this  as  the  probable  condition  of 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  strong  in  antislavery  feeling,  vot- 
ed for  the  compromise,  and  afterward  ex- 
pressed some  misgivings  about  it.  He 
held  it  to  be  all  that  could  have  been 
effected  under  the  Constitution,  and  he 
shrank  from  risking  the  safety  of  the 
Union.  "If  the  Union  must  be  dis- 
solved," he  said,  "the  slavei'y  question  is 
l^recisely  the  question  upon  which  it  ought 
to  break.  For  the  present^  hoicever,  this 
contest  is  laid  to  sleepy  And  it  slept  for 
many  years. 

During  two  sessions  of  Congress  the  Mis- 
souri question  troubled  the  newly  found 
quiet  of  the  nation,  but  it  did  not  make 
so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
President's  popularity.  In  1820  the  re- 
election of  Monroe  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely unanimous  had  not  one  dissatis- 
fied elector  given  his  vote  for  John  Quin- 
cy Adams,  the  tradition  being  that  this 
man  did  not  wish  any  other  President  to 
rival  Washington  in  unanimity  of  choice. 
The  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
was  re-elected  with  less  complete  cordi- 
ality, there  being  fourteen  votes  against 
him  in  the  Electoral  College.     Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  second  administration  of  Mon- 
roe, to  which  was^g-iven,  perhaps  by  the 
President  himself,  a  name  which  has  se- 
cured for  the  whole  period  a  kind  of 
peaceful  eminence.  It  was  probably  fix- 
ed and  made  permanent  by  two  lines  in 
Halleck's  once  famous  poem  of  "Alnwick 
Castle,"  evidently  written  during:  the 
poet's  residence  in  England  in  1822-3. 
Speaking  of  the  change  from  the  feudal 
to  the  commercial  spirit,  lie  says : 

" 'Tis  what  'our  President,'  Monroe, 

Has  called  'the  era  of  good  feeling.' 
The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To  modern  laws,  has  felt  their  blow, 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote. 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat, 
And  leave  off  cattle-stealing." 

It  would  seem  from  this  verse  that  Mon- 
roe himself  was  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  phrase;  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  it  in  his  published  speeches  or 
messages,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
of  newspaper  origin,  and  that  Halleck, 
writing  in  England,  may  have  fathered 
it  on  the  President  himself.  This  is  the 
more  likely  because  even  so  mild  a  flavor 
of  facetiousness  as  this  was  foreign  to  the 
character  of  Monroe. 

Under  these  soothing  influences,  at  any 
rate,  the  nation,  and  especially  its  capital 
city,  made  some  progress  in  the  amenities 
and  refinements  of  life.  It  was  a  period 
when  the  social  etiquette  of  Washington 
was  going  through  some  changes  ;  the 
population  was  growing  larger,  the  class- 
es were  less  distinct,  the  social  duties  of 
high  officials  more  onerous.  The  diary 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  records  cabinet 
meetings  devoted  to  the  momentous  ques- 
tion w^ho  should  make  the  first  call,  and 
who  should  be  included  in  the  official  vis- 
iting lists.  Mrs.  Monroe,  without  a  cab- 
inet council,  made  up  her  own  mind  to 
retrench  some  of  those  profuse  civilities 
with  which  her  predecessor  had  fatigued 
herself.  Mrs.  Madison,  a  large,  heavy, 
kindly  dame,  had  retired  from  office  equal- 
ly regretted  by  the  poor  of  Washington 
and  by  its  high  life ;  but  she  had  gained 
this  popularity  at  a  severe  cost.  She  had 
called  on  all  conspicuous  strangers ;  Mrs. 
Monroe  intended  to  call  on  nobody.  Mrs. 
Madison  had  been  always  ready  for  visit- 
ors when  at  home ;  her  successor  proposed 
to  receive  nobody  save  at  her  regular  lev- 
ees. The  ex-Presidentess  had  presided 
at  her  husband's  dinner  parties,  and  had 
invited  the  wives  of  all  the  men  who  were 


to  be  guests ;  Mrs.  Monroe  staid  away  from 
the  dinner  parties,  and  so  the  wives  were 
left  at  home.  Add  to  this  that  her  health 
was  by  no  means  strong,  and  it  is  plain 
that  there  was  great  ground  for  a  spasm 
of  unpopularity.  She,  however,  outlived 
it,  and  re-established  her  social  relations, 
gave  fortnightly  receptions,  and  won 
much  admiration,  which  she  probably  de- 
served. She  was  by  birth  a  Miss  Kort- 
wriglit,  of  New  York,  a  niece  of  General 
Knox,  and  when  she  accompanied  her 
husband  on  his  embassy  to  Paris  she  had 
there  been  known  as  "la  belle  Ameri- 
caine."  She  was  pronounced  by  observ- 
ers in  later  life  to  be  "a  most  regal-look- 
ing lady,"  and  her  manners  were  described 
as  "very  gracious."  At  her  final  levee  in 
the  White  House  "her  dress  was  superb 
black  velvet ;  neck  and  arms  bare,  and 
beautifully  formed;  her  hair  in  puffs,  and 
dressed  high  on  the  head,  and  ornamented 
with  white  ostrich  plumes;  around  her 
neck  an  elegant  pearl  necklace."  Her 
two  fair  daughters — her  only  children, 
Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs.  Gouverneur — assisted 
at  this  reception. 

Such  was  the  hostess,  but  her  drawing- 
rooms,  by  all  contemporary  accounts,  af- 
forded a  curious  social  medley.  The 
well-defined  gentry  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  was  disappearing,  and  the  higher 
average  of  dress  and  manners  had  not  be- 
gun to  show  itself — that  higher  average 
which  has  since  been  rapidly  developed 
by  the  influence  of  railroads  and  newspa- 
pers, joined  with  much  foreign  travel  and 
a  great  increase  in  wealth.  It  was  a  pe- 
riod when  John  Randolph  was  allowed 
to  come  to  dinner  parties  "in  a  rough, 
coarse,  short  hunting  cOat,  with  small- 
clothes and  boots,  and  over  his  boots  a 
pair  of  coarse  coating  leggings,  tied  with 
strings  around  his  legs."  At  Presidential 
receptions,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness, 
"ambassadors  and  consuls,  members  of 
Congress  and  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  greasy  boots  and  silk  stockings, 
Virginia  buckskins  and  Yankee  cowhides, 
all  mingled  in  ill-assorted  and  fantastic 
groups." 

Houses  in  Washington  had  become 
much  larger  than  formerly,  and  a  similar 
expansion  had  been  seen  in  the  scale  of 
entertainments.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  records  of  evening  parties  at  which 
five  or  six  hundred  persons  were  present, 
filling  five  or  six  rooms.  When  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
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gave  a  reception  to  the  newly  arrived 
hero,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  eight 
rooms  were  ope^^ed,  and  there  were  a 
thousand  guests.  It  w^as  regarded  as  the 
finest  entertainment  ever  given  in  "Wash- 
ington, and  showed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Mills,  of  Massachusetts,  then  a  Congress- 
man, ''taste,  elegance,  and  good  sense''  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Adams;  and  elsewhere 
he  pronounces  her  "a  very  pleasant  and 
agreeahle  woman,"  but  adds,  "the  Secre- 
tary has  no  talent  to  entertain  a  mixed 
company,  either  by  conversation  or  man- 
ners." Other  agreeable  houses  were  those 
of  Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  Minister,  whose 
wife  was  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  the  French 
Minister,  each  having  a  weekly  reception, 
while  the  receptions  at  the  White  House 
took  place  but  once  a  fortnight.  At  these 
entertainments  they  had  music,  cards,  and 
dancing — country-dances,  cotillions,  with 
an  occasional  Scotch  reel,  or  sometimes 
the  newly  arrived  waltz,  as  yet  i^erformed 
only  by  visitors  from  abroad.  It  was  no- 
ticed with  some  surprise  that  even  New 
England  ladies  would  accept  the  hospital- 
ities of  Madame  De  Neuville  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and  would  dance  on  what  they 
had  been  educated  to  regard  as  holy  time. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
ladies — for  eccentricity^  at  least — was  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Russell,  of  Boston;  the  reign- 
ing belle  seems  to  have  been  the  w4fe  of 
Commodore  Hull;  and  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  was  Miss  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
that  State,  and  granddaughter  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Jefferson — a  danisel  who  had  plenty 
of  brains,  and  could  talk  politics  with  any- 
body, but  was  no  favorite  with  the  ladies. 
Among  the  men,  John  Randolph  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  interesting,  and  all  the 
more  so  from  his  waj'wardness  and  inso- 
lence. In  public  life  he  preceded  Cal- 
houn in  the  opinions  which  have  made 
the  latter  famous;  and  in  private  life  he 
could,  if  he  chose,  be  delightful.  "He  is 
now,"  Mr.  Mills  writes  to  his  wife  in  1822, 
'*  what  he  used  to  be  in  his  best  days — in 
good  spirits,  with  fine  manners  and  the 
most  fascinating  conversation.  I  would 
give  more  to  have  you  see  him  than  any 
man  living  on  the  earth."  Add  to  these 
Messrs.  Clay,Webster,  Crawford,  Tan  Bu- 
ren,  Rufus  King,  and  many  other  men  of 
marked  ability,  but  varied  social  aptitude, 
and  we  have  the  Washington  of  that  day. 
Bv  wav  of  background  there  was  the  ever- 


present  shadow  of  slavery ;  and  there  were 
occasional  visits  from  Indian  delegations, 
who  gave  war -dances  before  the  White 
House  in  the  full  glory  of  nakedness  and 
paint. 

In  considering  this  social  development 
we  must  remember  that  under  Monroe's 
administration  American  literature  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  birth.  Until  about 
his  time  prose  and  verse  were  mainly  po- 
litical; and  the  most  liberal  modern  col- 
lection W'Ould  hardly  now  borrow  a  single 
poem  from  the  little  volume  called  the  Co- 
lumbian Oracle,  in  which  were  gathered, 
during  the  year  1794,  the  choicest  effu- 
sions of  D wight  and  Humphreys,  Barlow 
and  Freneau.  Fisher  Ames,  x^erhaps  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  Federalists,  and 
the  only  one  w^ho  took  the  pains  to  make 
"American  Literature"  the  theme  of  an 
essay,  had  declared,  in  1808,  that  such  a 
literary  product  would  never  exist  until 
the  course  of  democracy  should  be  ended, 
and  despotism  should  have  taken  its  place. 
"Shall  we  match  Joel  Barlow^  against 
Homer    or    Hesiod?"    he    asked.      "Can 

Thomas  Paine  contend  with   Plato? 

Liberty  has  never  lasted  long  in  a  democ- 
racy, nor  has  it  ever  ended  in  anything 
better  than  despotism.  With  the  change 
of  our  government,  our  manners  and  sen- 
timents w411  change.  As  soon  as  our 
emperor  has  destroyed  his  rivals  and  es- 
tablished order  in  his  army,  he  will  desire 
to  see  splendor  in  his  court,  and  to  occupy 
his  subjects  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences," 

It  was  something  when  the  matter  of  a 
national  literature  came  to  be  treated,  not 
thus  desjjairingly,  but  jocosely.  This 
progress  found  a  voice,  four  years  later, 
in  Edward  Everett,  who,  in  his  Cambridge 
poem  on  "  American  Poets"  (1812),  proph- 
esied with  a  little  more  of  hope.  He  por- 
trayed, indeed,  with  some  humor,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  native  bard,  since  he  must 
deal  with  the  Indian  names,  of  w^hich  no- 
body then  dreamed  that  they  could  ever  be 
thought  tuneful. 

"A  different  scene  our  native  poet  shames 
With  barbarous  titles  and  with  sava.f]:;e  names. 
When  the  warm  bard  ids  country's  wortli  would  tell, 
Lo  Mas-sa-chu-setts'  length  his  lines  must  swell. 
Would  he  the  gallant  tales  of  war  rehearse, 
'Tis  graceful  Bunker  fills  the  polished  verse. 
Sings  he,  dear  land,  those  lakes  and  streams  of 

thine, 
Some  mild  Memphremagog  murmurs  in  his  line, 
Some  Ameriscoggin  dashes  by  his  way, 
Or  smooth  Connecticut  softens  in  his  lav. 


RUFUS    KIXG. 

From  the  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  owned  by  A.  Grade  King,  Esq. 


Would  he  one  verse  of  easy  movement  frame. 
The  map  will  meet  him  with  a  hopeless  name; 
Nor  can  his  pencil  sketch  one  perfect  act 
But  vulgar  history  mocks  him  Avitli  a  fact." 

Still,  he  thought,  something  might  be 
done  by-and-by,  even  with  materials  so 
rough : 

"  Oh  yes  I  in  future  days  our  western  lyres, 
Tuned  to  new  themes,  shall  glow  with  purer  fires, 
Clothed    with   the   charms,  to   grace   their    later 

rhyme. 
Of  everv  former  a^e  and  foreiiin  clime. 


Then  Homers  arms  shall  ring  in  Bunker's  shock, 
And  Virgil's  wanderer  land  on  Plymouth  rock ; 
Then  Dante's  knights  before  QuelDec  shall  fall, 
And    Charles's    trump    ou    train-band   chieftains 

call. 
Our    mobs    shall    wear   the    wreaths    of    Tasso's 

Moors, 
And  Barbary's  coast  shall  yield  to  Baltimore's. 
Here  our  own  bays  some  native  Pope  shall  grace, 
And  lovelier  beauties  fill  Belinda's  place." 

It  was  all  greatly  applauded,  no  doubt, 
as  in  the  best  vein  of  the  classic  Everett; 
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and  it  was  in  Monroe's  time,  five  or  ten 
years  later.  tbat-4lie  fulfillment  actually 
beo-au.  He  certainly  could  not  be  called 
an  emperor,  nor  could  bis  court  be  termed 
splendid:  yet  it  was  under  tliis  plain  po- 
tentate tbat  a  national  literature  was  born. 

Tbe  Eno^lisb  Sydney  Smitli  wrote  in 
ISIS,  one  year  after  Monroe's  accession  to 
office:  **Tbere  does  not  ap}>ear  to  be  in 
America  at  tins  time  one  man  of  any  con- 
sidei*able  talents."  But  an  acuter  and  se- 
verer literary  critic.  Lord  Jeffrey,  wrote, 
four  years  later  (January  27,  1S22» :  *'  Tbe 
true  bope  of  tbe  world  is  witb  you  in 
America — in  your  exaniple  now.  and  in 
fifty  years  more.  I  bope.  your  influence 
and  actual  ix)wer."  It  was  midway  be- 
tween tbese  two  dates  tbat  tbe  veteran  pub- 
lisber  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodricb.  in  bis  Recollec- 
tions, placed  tbe  birtb-time  of  a  national 
literature.  "  During-  tinsi>eriod."  be  says. 
'•  we  began  to  bave  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can genius,  and  to  dream  of  literary  ambi- 
tion." TheXortli  American  Revieicws^sies- 
tablisbed  in  1S15 :  Bryants  *"  Tbauatopsis" 
appeared  in  1817:  Irving's  Sketch -Book 
in  1S18:  Cooper's  Sjjy  in  1S22.  VThen 
Monroe  went  out  of  office,  in  1S25.  Emer- 
son was  teacbing  scliool.  Wbittier  was  at 
work  on  bis  fatber's  farm.  Hawtborne  and 
Longfellow  wei*e  about  to  graduate  from 
college :  but  American  litei*ature  was  born. 

Peoplestill  maintained — asafewyet  bold 
— tbat  tbese  various  autboi's  succeeded  in 
spite  of  tbe  national  atmospbere.  not  by 
means  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  easy  to  sbow. 
on  tbe  contrary,  tbat  tbey  all  impressed 
tbemselves  on  tbe  world  cbiefly  by  using 
tbe  materials  tbey  found  at  bome.  Long- 
fellow, at  fii-st  steeped  in  European  influ- 
ences, gained  in  streugtb  fix)ni  tbe  time  lie 
toucbed  bis  native  soil:  nor  did  be  find 
any  difficulty  in  weaving  into  melodious 
vei*se  tbose  Indian  names  wbicb  bad  ap- 
palled Mr.  Everett.  Irving,  tbe  most  ex- 
otic of  all  tbese  writei*s.  ideally  made  bis 
reputation  by  bis  use  of  wbat  has  been 
called  "tbe  Knickerbocker  legend."  He 
did  not  create  tlie  ti*aditions  of  tbe  Hud- 
son: tbey  created  bim.  Mi*s.  Josiab  Quin- 
cy.  sailing  up  tbat  river  in  17S6.  wbeu  Ir- 
ving was  a  cbild  tbree  years  old.  i*ecords 
tbat  tbe  captain  of  tbe  sloop  bad  a  legend, 
eitber  supernatural  or  ti*aditional,  for  ev- 
ery scene,  "and  not  a  mountain  reared  its 
bead  unconnected  witb  some  maiTellous 
story."  Tbe  legends  were  all  tbere  ready 
for  Irving,  just  as  tbe  New  England  le- 
grends  were  waitin^^  for  Wiiittier.      Once 


let  tbe  man  of  genius  be  born,  and  bis 
own  soil  was  quite  able  to  furnisb  tbe 
food  tbat  sbould  rear  bim. 

Apart  from  tbis  social  and  literary 
progress,  two  especial  points  marked  tbe 
administration  of  Monix)e.  botb  being- 
mattei-s  whose  importance  turned  out  to 
be  far  greater  than  any  one  bad  sus- 
X>ected.  Tbe  fii'st  was  tbe  introduction 
of  a  definite  term  of  office  for  minor  civil 
officer's.  When  tbe  Fii*st  Congi'ess  as- 
serted the  right  of  tbe  President  to  remove 
such  officials  at  all.  it  was  thought  a  dan- 
gerous power.  In  practice  that  power  bad 
been  but  little  used,  and  scarcely  ever  for 
political  purposes,  when  William  H.  Craw- 
ford. Seci*etaryof  the  Treasury,  was  touch- 
ed with  the  Presidential  fever.  Most  of 
the  minor  officials  beings  then  in  his  de- 
partment, he  conceived  the  plan  of  i3ush- 
ing  through  a  bill  to  make  them  i*emov- 
able  every  four  yeai'-s.  It  seemeil  harm- 
less. The  appai^ent  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  untrustworthy  revenue  officei*s.  It 
was  enacted  with  so  little  discussion  that 
Benton's  Abridgment  of  Debates  does 
not  mention  its  passage.  It  was  signed 
by  the  President  "unwarily,"  as  Joliii 
Quincy  Adams  tells  us.  on  May  15.  1S20: 
and  instantly,  as  tbe  same  authority  as- 
serts, all  tbe  Treasury  officials  became 
"ai-dent  Crawfoi-dites."  Jefferson  and 
Madison  utterly  disapproved  of  the  new 
system :  so  did  Adams,  so  did  Calhoun,  so 
did  Webster :  but  it  has  remained  un- 
changed until  this  day.  for  good  or  for  evil. 

It  so  happens  that  this  law  has  never 
until  lately  been  identified  with  the  pe- 
riod of  Monroe :  it  was  enacted  so  quietly 
tbat  its  birthday  was  forgotten.  Not  so 
with  another  measure,  which  was  not  in- 
deed a  law.  but  simply  the  laying-  down 
of  a  principle,  ever  since  known  as  the 
"Monroe  doctrine":  this  being  simply  a 
demand  of  non-interference  by  foreign 
nations  with  the  affaii*s  of  tbe  two  Ameri- 
can continents.  There  has  \yeen  a  good 
deal  of  dispute  as  to  the  real  authoi*ship 
of  tbis  announcement.  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
claiming  it  for  his  father,  and  Cbai'les 
Sumner  for  tbe  English  statesman  Can- 
ning. Mr.  Gilnian.  however,  in  his  late 
memoir  of  Pi*esident  Monroe,  has  shown 
with  exhaustive  I'esearcb  tbat  tbis  doc- 
trine had  grown  up  gmdually  mto  a  na- 
tional tradition  before  Monroe's  time,  and 
that  be  merely  formulated  it.  and  made  it 
a  matter  of  distinct  record.  Tbe  whole 
statement  is  contained  in  a  few  detached 


HENRY   CLAY. 

From  a  drawing  by  Davignon,  owned  by  Louis  R.  Menger,  Esq. 
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passages  of  liis  message  of  December  2, 
1823.  In  this  h^e  announces  that  "the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  in- 
dependent conc^ition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subjects  for  colonization  by  Euro- 
pean powers."  Farther  on  he  ]ooints  out 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
kept  aloof  from  European  dissensions, 
and  ask  only  in  return  that  North  and 
South  America  should  be  equally  let 
alone.  ' '  We  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  i^artto  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety ;"  and  while 
no  objection  is  made  to  any  existing  colo- 
ny or  dependency  of  theirs,  yet  any  far- 
ther intrusion  or  interference  would  be  re- 
garded as  "the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly spirit  toward  the  United  States." 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  "Monroe  doctrine" 
as  originally  stated ;  and  it  will  always  re- 
main a  singular  fact  that  this  President — 
the  least  original  or  commanding  of  those 
who  early  held  that  office — should  yet  be 
the  only  one  whose  name  is  identified 
with  what  amounts  to  a  wholly  new  axiom 
of  international  law. 

Apart  from  this,  Mr,  Monroe's  messages, 
which  fill  as  many  pages  as  those  of  any 
two  of  his  predecessors,  are  conspicuously 
hard  reading;  and  the  only  portions  to 
which  a  reader  of  the  present  day  can  turn 
with  any  fresh  interest  are  those  which 
measure  the  steady  progress  of  the  nation. 
"Twenty-five  years  ago,"  he  could  justly 
say — looking  back  upon  his  own  first  dip- 
lomatic achievement — "the  river  Mis- 
sissippi was  shut  up,  and  our  Western 
brethren  had  no  outlet  for  their  com- 
merce. What  has  been  the  progress  since 
that  time  ?  Tlie  river  has  not  only  be- 
come the  property  of  the  United  States 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  with  all  its 
tributary  streams  (with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Red  River  only), 
but  Louisiana,  with  a  fair  and  liberal 
boundary,  on  the  western  side,  and  the 
Floridas  on  the  eastern,  have  been  ceded 
to  us.  The  United  States  now  enjoy  the 
complete  and  uninterrupted  sovereignty 
over  tlie  whole  territory  from  St.  Croix 
to  the  Sabine."  This  was  written  March 
4,  1821.  Nevertheless,  the  President  could 
not,  even  then,  give  his  sanction  to  any 
national  eff'orts  for  the  improvement  of 
this  vast  domain,  and  he  vetoed,  during 
the  following  year,  the  "Cumberland 
Road"  bill,    which   would  have   led  the 


way,  he  thought,  to  a  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional system  of  internal  improvements. 
With  this  exception,  his  administration 
came  into  no  very  marked  antagonism  to 
public  sentiment,  and  even  in  dealing 
with  this  he  went  to  no  extremes,  but  ex- 
l^ressed  willingness  that  the  national  road 
should  be  repaired,  not  extended. 

And  while  he  looked  upon  the  past 
progress  of  the  nation  with  wonder,  its 
destiny  was  to  him  a  sealed  book.  Turn- 
ing from  all  this  record  of  past  surprises, 
he  could  find  no  better  plan  for  the  future 
development  of  the  post-olfice  department, 
for  instance,  than  to  suggest  that  all  the 
mails  of  the  nation  might  profitably  be 
carried  thenceforw^ard  on  horseback.  As 
a  crowning  instance  of  how  little  a  toler- 
ably enlightened  man  may  see  into  the 
future,  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  quote  the 
passage  from  this  veto  message  of  May  4, 
1822: 

"Unconnected  Avitli  passengers  and  other 
objects,  it  cau  not  be  doubted  tLat  the  mail 
itself  maj"  be  carried  in  every  part  of  our  Un- 
ion, with  nearly  as  innch  economy  and  greater 
dispatch,  on  horseback,  than  in  a  stage  ;  and  in 
many  parts  with  much  greater.  In  every  part 
of  the  Union  in  which  stages  can  be  preferred 
the  roads  are  sufficiently  good,  provided  those 
which  serve  for  every  other  purpose  will  ac- 
commodate them.  In  every  other  part,  where 
horses  alone  are  used,  if  other  people  i)ass  them 
on  horseback,  surelj'  the  mail-carrier  can.  For 
an  object  so  simple  and.  so  easy  in  the  execu- 
tion it  would  doubtless  excite  surprise  if  it 
should  be  thought  pro})er  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  lay  olf  the  country  on  a  great  scheme 
of  improvement,  with  the  power  to  shorten 
distances,  reduce  heights,  level  mouutains,  and 
pave  surfaces." 

Those  who  have  traversed  on  horseback, 
even  within  twenty  years,  those  miry  Vir- 
ginia roads  and  those  treacherous  fords 
with  which  President  Monroe  was  so  fa- 
miliar, will  best  appreciate  this  project  for 
the  post-office  accommodations  of  a  conti- 
nent, a  plan  "so  simple  and  easy  in  the 
execution."  Since  then  the  country  has 
indeed  been  laid  off  "in  a  great  scheme 
of  improvement,"  distances  have  been 
shortened,  heights  reduced,  and  surfaces 
paved,  even  as  he  suggested,  but  under 
circumstances  which  no  President  in  1822 
could  possibly  have  conjectured.  Indeed, 
I  it  Avas  not  till  the  following  administra- 
'  tion,  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  the 
first  large  impulse  of  expansion  was  real- 
ly given,  and  the  great  western  march 
beiran. 


IDI  Til     SllAKI-srKAU: 
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ciiArTKi;  XIII. 

A    II  i:  \i  \  1.1)    M  I-;  i:  <•  r  n  v. 

rpilK  (lislaiice  JM'lwccii  I  his  luxiiri.'iiil 
I  LiMi'dcn.  all  i-adiaiit  and  ^lowiii'^-  in 
li^•hl  and  coloi-,  and  tli(>  small  and  dark- 
(MM'd  innor  room  of  llic  collan'c,  was  hut  n 
ina(l(M'  of  a  few  yards;  yd  in  llial  i)ri('f 
sjKU'i',  so  al(M'(  was  Ihm-  brain,  slic  liad  tinw; 
(()  reconsider  mncli.  And.  with  her,  j)i'ide 
or  an«::(M*  was  always  of  short  dnralion,  the 
sunny  eheerfulni^ss  of  lier  natur(^  refusin^^ 
to  hai'borsueli  nne()n<jfenial  <jfiiests.  Wliy, 
she  asked  herself,  should  she  take  umbrag-e 
at  the  somewhat  too  open  neglect  that 
liad  just  been  sliown  lier?  Was  it  not 
ten{Hni»;  in  the  very  direction  she  had  her- 
self (h^sired  ^  Had  she  not  begged  and 
prayed  him  to  give  Prudence  tlie  little 
spaniel-gentle?  Nay^,  had  she  not  will- 
fully gone  and  buried  in  the  church-yard 
the  bit  of  rosemary  that  he  had  sent  her 
to  kee]),  putting  it  away  from  her  with 
the  chance  of  its  summoning"  an  unknown 
lover?  So  now,  she  said  to  herself,  she 
would  presently  come  out  again  to  the 
poor  affrighted  Prudence,  and  would  re- 
assure her,  and  congratulate  her,  more- 
over, with  words  of  g-ood  cheer  and  com- 
fort for  the  future. 

And  then  again,  in  this  lightning-like 
survey  of  the  situation,  she  was  conscious 
that  she  was  becomingly  dressed  —  and 
right  glad  indeed  that  she  had  chanced 
to  put  on  the  gray  velvet  cap  with  the 
brass  beads  and  the  curling  feather;  and 
she  knew  that  the  young  gentleman  would 
be  courteous  and  civil,  with  admiring 
eyes.  Moreover,  she  had  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  he  was  somewhat  too  much  giv- 
en to  speak  of  Ben  Jonson ;  and  she  hoped 
for  some  opportunity  to  let  him  under- 
stand that  her  father  was  one  of  good  es- 
tate, and  much  thought  of  by  every  one 
around,  whose  daughter  knew  what  was 
due  to  his  position,  and  could  conduct 
herself  not  at  all  as  a  country  wench. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  next  minute  found 
her  in  the  twilight  of  the  room  ;  and  there, 
truly  enough,  he  was,  standing  at  the 
small  window. 

"Give  ye  good  welcome,  sir,"  said  she. 

"What!  fair  Mistress  Judith  ?"'  he  said, 
as  he  quickly  turned  round.  And  he 
would  have  come  forward  and  kissed  her 


liand,  pci'cha  nee.  hnt  that  a  moment's  1h;s- 
itation  prevented  him. 

"  it  may  be  that  I  have;  ofl'ended  you," 
said  he,  dillident  ly. 

"In  what,  good  sii"  V 

SIk;  was  (piite  at  her  ease  ;  the  little 
touch  of  modest  color  in  her  face  could 
scarcely  be  attributed  to  rustic  shyness; 
it  was  but  natural;  and  it  added  to  the 
gentleness  of  her  look. 

"Nay,  then,  sweet  lady,  'twas  but  a 
lack  of  courage  that  I  would  ask  you  to 
pardon,"  said  he — though  he  did  not  seem 
conscious  of  heavy  guilt,  to  judge  by  the 
way  in  which  his  black  and  eloquent  eyes 
regarded  Judith's  face  and  the  prettinesses 
of  her  costume.  "There  was  a  promise 
that  I  should  communicate  with  you  if  I 
returned  to  this  part  of  the  country;  but 
I  found  myself  not  bold  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  your  kindness.  However, 
fortune  has  been  my  friend,  since  again  I 
meet  you;  'tis  the  luckiest  chance;  I  but 
asked  your  good  grandmother  here  for  a 
cup  of  water  as  I  passed,  and  she  would 
have  me  take  a  cup  of  milk  instead;  and 
then  she  bade  me  to  come  in  out  of  the 
heat  for  a  space — which  I  was  nothing 
loath  to  do,  as  you  may  guess;  and  here 
have  I  been  taking  u^^  the  good  lady's 
time  with  I  know  not  what  of  idle  gossip — " 

' '  But  sit  ye  down,  grandchild, "  the  good 
dame  said;  "and  you,  sir,  pray  sit  you 
down.  Here,  wench,"  she  called  to  the 
little  maid  that  was  her  sole  domestic; 
"go  fill  this  jug  from  the  best  barrel." 

And  then  she  herself  proceeded  to  get 
down  from  the  high  wooden  rail  some  of 
the  pewter  trenchers  that  shone  there  like 
a  row  of  white  moons  in  the  dusk;  and 
these  she  placed  on  the  table,  with  one  or 
two  knives;  and  then  she  began  to  get 
forth  cakes,  a  cheese,  a  ham,  some  spiced 
bread,  the  half  of  a  cold  gooseberry-tart, 
and  what  not. 

' '  'Tis  not  every  day  we  come  by  a 
visitor  in  these  quiet  parts, "  said  she — "  ay, 
good  sir,  and  one  that  is  not  afraid  to 
speak  out  his  mind.  Nay,  nay,  grand- 
child, I  tell  thee  sit  thee  down ;  thou  art 
too  fine  a  madam  this  morning  to  meddle 
wi'  kitchen  matters.  Tell  the  gentleman 
I  be  rather  deaf;  but  I  thank  him  for  his 
good  company.  Sit  ye  down,  sweeting; 
sooth,  you  look  bravely  this  morning." 
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'']I;iV(^  1  i)l(»as('(l  you  jit  last,  f^riind- 
iuoHku'V — 'tis  a  inii'acic,  sui-cly,"  sIk^  said, 
with  a  smile;  and  tluMi  she  turned  <,'-rav(^- 
ly  to  entertain  the  old  dame's  visitor.  "  ! 
ho])0  your  I'orluncvs  liav(^  nuMided,  sii-,' 
said  she. 

"  In  a  measure -somewhat;  hut  still  1 
am  forced  to  taki^  heed — " 

"IVrcduince  3M)U  have  still  the  letter  to 
my  father^"  she  asked. 

"Nay,  madam,  I  considered  it  a  pru- 
dent thin.i;'  to  destroy  it— litth^  as  that  was 
in  my  heart.'' 

"1  had  lhoui;hton  your  next  cominf^  to 
the  neii;hborhood  that  you  would  have 
taken  the  chance  to  make  my  father's 
friendship,"  said  she,  and  not  without 
some  secret  disappointment;  for  she  was 
anxious  that  this  acquaintance  of  Ben 
Jonson's  should  see  the  New^  Place,  with 
all  its  tapestries,  and  carved  wood,  and 
silver-gilt  bowls;  with  its  large  fair  gar- 
den, too,  and  substantial  barns  and  sta- 
bles. Perhaps  she  would  have  had  him 
carry  the  tale  to  London?  There  were 
some  things  (she  considered)  quite  as  fine 
as  the  trumpery  masques  and  mummeries 
of  the  court  that  the  London  people  seem- 
ed to  talk  abouu.  She  would  have  liked 
him  to  see  her  father  at  the  li^ad  of  his 
own  table,  with  her  mother's  napery  shin- 
ing, and  plenty  of  good  friends  round  the 
board,  and  her  father  drinking  to  the 
health  of  Bess  Hall  out  of  the  silver- 
topped  tankard  that  Thomas  Combe,  and 
Russell,  and  Sadler,  and  Julius  Shawe, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  had  given  him  on  his 
last  birthday.  Or  perchance  she  would 
have  had  him  see  her  father  riding  through 
the  town  of  Stratford  with  sb'me  of  tfiese 
good  neighbors  (and  who  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  company  ?  she  would  make  bold 
to  ask),  with  this  one  and  that  i? raising 
the  Evesham  roan,  and  the  wagoners  as 
they  passed  touching  their  caps  to  ' '  worthy 
Mahster  Shacksper. ' '  Ben  Jonson !  Well, 
she  had  seen  Ben  Jonson.  There  was 
not  a  maid  in  the  town  would  have  look- 
ed his  w^ay.  Whereas,  if  there  were  any 
secret  enchantments  going  forward  on 
Hallowmas-eve  (and  she  knew  of  such,  if 
the  ministers  did  not),  and  if  the  young 
damsels  w^ere  called  on  to  form  a  shape 
in  their  brain  as  they  prayed  for  the 
handsopie  lover  that  was  to  be  sent  them 
in  the  future,  she  was  well  aware  what 
type  of  man  they  would  choose  from 
amongst  those  familiar  to  them ;  and  also 
it  had  more  than  once  reached  her  ears 
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that  the  young  fellows  would  jokingly 
say  among  tlKimscdvcs  that  i-ight  well  it 
was  that  Master  Shakespeare  was  married 
:iii(l  in  safe-keeping,  else  they  would  never 
hav(i  a  chance.  In  the  mean  while,  and 
wilh  much  courtesy,  this  young  genth^man 
was  endeavoring  to  explain  to  lun"  why  it 
w'as  he  dared  not  go  near  Stratford  town. 

"Truly,  sweet  Mistress  Judith,"  said  he, 
in  his  suave  voice,  and  with  modestly 
downcast  eyes,  "it  is  a  disappointment  to 
me  in  more  regards  than  one;  i)erchance 
I  dare  not  say  how  much.  But  in  these 
times  one  has  to  see  that  one's  own  mis- 
fortunes may  not  i)rove  harmful  to  one's 
friends;  and  then  again,  ever  since  the 
French  King's  murder,  they  are  becoming 
harder  and  harder  against  any  one,  how- 
ever innocent  he  may  be,  that  is  under 
suspicion.  And  whom  do  they  not  sus- 
pect ?  The  Parliament  have  entreated  the 
King  to  be  more  careful  of  his  safety ;  and 
the  recusants  —  as  they  call  those  that 
have  some  regard  for  the  faith  they  were 
brought  up  in — must  not  api)ear  within 
ten  miles  of  the  court.  Nay,  they  are  or- 
dered to  betake  themselves  to  their  own 
dwellings;  and  by  the  last  proclamation 
all  Roman  priests,  Jesuits,  and  seminaries 
are  banished  the  kingdom.  I  wonder  not 
your  good  grandmother  should  have  a 
word  of  pity  for  them  that  are  harried 
this  way  and  that  for  conscience'  sake." 

"I  say  naught,  I  say  naught;  'twere 
well  to  keep  a  still  tongue,"  the  old  dame 
said,  being  still  busy  with  the  table.  ' '  But 
I  have  heard  there  wur  more  peace  and 
quiet  in  former  days  when  there  wur  but 
one  faith  in  the  land;  ay,  and  good  tend- 
ing of  the  poor  folk  by  the  monks  and 
the  rich  houses." 

However,  the  chance  reference  to  the 
French  King  had  suddenly  recalled  to 
Judith  that  Prudence  Avas  waiting  her  in 
the  garden ;  and  her  conscience  smote  her 
for  her  neglect ;  while  she  was  determined 
that  so  favorable  an  opportunity  should 
not  be  lost  of  banishing  once  and  forever 
her  dear  gossip's  cruel  suspicions.  So 
she  rose. 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  good  sir,"  said 
she,  "  if  I  leave  you  for  a  moment  to  seek 
my  gossip  Prudence  Shawe,  that  was  to 
w^ait  for  me  in  the  garden.  I  would  have 
you  acquainted  wdtli  each  other;  but  pray 
you,  sir,  forbear  to  say  anything  against 
the  Puritan  section  of  the  church,  for  she 
is  well  inclined  that  w^ay,  and  she  has  a 
heart  that  is  easily  wounded." 
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"And  thank  you  for  the  caution,  fair 
^Mistress  Judith."  said  he:  and  he  rose,  and 
bowed  low.  and  stood  hat  in  hand  until 
she  had  left  the  rpartnient. 

At  nrst.  so  blinding  was  the  glare  of 
light  and  color,  she  could  hardly  see :  but 
presently,  when  her  eyes  were  less  daz- 
zled, she  looked  everywhere,  and  found 
the  garden  quite  empty.  She  called; 
there  was  no  answer.  She  went  down  to 
the  little  g-ate:  there  was  no  one  in  the 
road.  And  so.  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Prudence  had  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
was  now  back  in  Stratford  town,  or  on 
the  way  thither,  she  returned  into  the  cot- 
tage with  a  light  heart,  and  well  content 
to  hear  what  news  was  abroad. 

•  •  Pray  you.  sir.  *'  said  old  Mistress  Hath- 
away. •  •  sit  in  to  the  table :  and  you.  grand- 
child, come  your  ways.  If  the  fare  be 
poor,  the  welcome  is  hearty.  What.  then. 
Judith  ?  Dined  already,  sayst  thou  r  Body 
o'  me.  a  fresh-colored  young  wench  like 
you  should  be  ready  for  your  dinner  at 
any  time.  Well.  well,  sit  thee  in,  and 
grace  the  table :  and  you  shall  sip  a  cup 
of  claret  for  the  sake  of  good  com- 
pany." 

Master  Leofric  Hope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  at  all  backward  in  applying  him- 
self to  this  extemporized  meal:  on  the 
contrary,  he  did  it  such  justice  as  fairly 
warmed  the  old  dame's  heart.  And  he 
drank  to  her.  moreover,  bending  low  over 
his  cup  of  ale :  but  he  did  not  do  the  like 
by  Judith — for  some  reason  or  another. 
AJud  all  the  while  he  was  telling  them  of 
the  affairs  of  the  town:  as  to  how  there 
was  much  talking  of  the  new  river  that 
was  to  bring  water  from  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  off.  and  how  one  Middleron 
was  far  advanced  with  the  cutting  of  it. 
although  many  were  against  it.  and  would 
have  the  project  overthrown  altogether. 
Of  these  and  similar  matters  he  spoke 
right  pleasantly,  and  the  old  dame  was 
greatly  interested:  but  Judith  grew  to 
think  it  strange  that  so  much  should  be 
said  about  public  affairs,  and  what  the 
people  were  talking  about,  and  yet  no 
mention  made  of  her  father.  And  so  it 
came  about,  when  he  went  on  to  tell  them 
of  the  new  ship  of  war  that  so  many  were 
going  to  see  at  Woolwich,  and  that  the 
King  made  so  much  of.  she  said : 

"Oh.  my  father  knows  all  about  that 
ship.  Twas  but  the  other  day  I  heard 
him  and  Master  Combe  speak  of  it:  and 
of  the   KinsT  too:   and  mv  father   said. 


•  Poor  man,  'tis  a  far  smaller  ship  than 
that  he  will  make  his  last  voyage  in. ' " 

•'Said  he  that  of  the  King  t" 

She  looked  up  in  quick  alarm. 

*  •  But  as  he  would  have  said  it  of  me. 

I  or  of  you,  or  of  any  one."  she  exclaimed. 

!  '  •  Xay.  my  father  is  well  inclined  toward 

the  King,  though  he  be  not  as  much  at 

I  the  court  as  some,  nor  caring  to  make 

pageants  for  the  court  ladies  and  their 

anendants  and  followers.'' 

If  there  were  any  sarcasm  in  this 
speech,  he  did  not  perceive  it ;  for  it  mere- 
ly led  him  on  to  speak  of  the  new  masque 
that  Ben  Jon  son  was  preparing"  for  the 
Prince  Henry :  and  incidentally  he  men- 
tioned that  the  subject  was  to  be  Oberon. 
the  Fairy  Prince. 

**  Oberon  i"  said  Judith,  opening  her 
eyes.  * '  Why.  my  father  hath  writ  about 
that :" 

"Oh  yes.  as  we  all  know."  said  he. 
cotirteously :  "but  there  will  be  a  differ- 
ence— " 

"A  difference  r*  said  she.  "By  my 
life,  yes !  There  will  be  a  difference.  I 
wonder  that  Master  Jonson  was  not  bet- 
ter advised." 

•"Nay,  in  this  matter,  good  Mistress 
Judith,"  said  he,  "there  will  be  no  com- 
parison. I  know  'tis  the  fashion  to  com- 
pare them — *' 

*'To  compare  my  father  and  [Master 
Jonson  j"  she  said,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  aright.  * '  Why.  what  comparis<:»n  t 
In  what  w^ay  t  Pray  you  remember,  sir. 
I  have  seen  blaster  Ben  Jonson.  I  have 
seen  him.  and  spoken  with  him.  And 
as  for  my  father.  I'll  be  bound  there  is 
not  Tiis  fellow  for  a  handsome  presence 
and  gracious  manners  in  all  Warwick- 
shire— no.  nor  in  London  town  neither. 
m  be  sworn  I" 

"I  meant  not  that,  sweet  lady."  said 
he.  with  a  smile:  and  he  added,  grimly: 
' "  I  grant  you  our  Ben  looks  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  wars:  he  hath  had  a  tussle 
with  Bacchtis  on  many  a  merry  night, 
and  bears  the  scars  of  these  noble  com- 
bats. No :  'tis  the  fashion  to  compare 
them  as  wits — " 

"Id  as  lief  compare  them  as  men.  good 
sir."  said  she.  with  a  touch  of  pride :  "  and 
I  know  right  well  which  shotild  have  my 
choice." 

"When  it  is  my  good  fortune,  dear 
lady."  said  the  young  man.  "•  to  have 
Master  William  Shakespeare's  daughter 
sitting  before  me,  I  need  no  other  testi- 
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mony  (o  liis  ^nice  and  hearing,  even  liad 
1  never  set  eyes  on  liim."  And  witli  that 
ho  bowed  low ;  and  tlHM*e  was  a  slight  flush 
on  her  fare  that  was  none  of  (lisj)l(>asnre; 
w  liUe  th(i  old  dame  said  : 

"Ay,  ay,  there  be  many  a  wench  in 
AVarwickshiro  worse  favored  than  sh(\ 
Pray  Heaven  it  turn  not  her  head!  The 
wench  is  a  p:ood  wench,  but  ill  to  mana;:^e ; 
and  'twere  no  marvel  if  the  young  men 
<;-ot  tired  of  waitin^}^." 

To  escape  fi'om  any  further  discussion 
of  this  subject,  Judith  ])roposed  that  they 
should  go  out  and  look  at  lier  grand- 
mother's roses  and  pansies,  which  was  in 
(ruth  the  object  of  her  visit;  and  she 
added  that  if  Master  Hope  (this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  named  him  by  his 
name)  were  still  desirous  of  avoiding 
observation,  they  could  go  to  the  little 
bower  at  the  upper  hedge-row%  w^hich  Avas 
sufficiently  screened  from  the  view  of  any 
passer-by.  The  old  dame  was  right  will- 
ing, for  she  was  exceedingly  proud  of  this 
garden,  that  had  no  other  tending  than 
her  own;  and  so  she  got  her  knitting- 
needles  and  ball  of  wool,  and  preceded 
them  out  into  the  warm  air  and  the  sun- 
light. 

"Dear,  dear  me,"  said  she,  stopping  to 
regard  two  small  shrubs  that  stood  with- 
ered and  brown  by  the  side  of  the  x^ath. 
''There  be  something  strange  in  that 
rosemary,  now;  in  good  sooth  there  be. 
Try  as  I  may,  I  can  not  bring  them  along; 
the  spring  frost  makes  sure  to  kill  them.*' 
And  then  she  went  on  again. 

"  Strange  indeed,"  said  the  young  man 
to  his  companion,  these  two  being  some- 
what behind,  "that  a  plant  that  is  so 
fickle  and  difficult  to  hold  should  be  the 
emblem  of  constancy." 

"I  know  not  w^hat  they  do  elsewhere," 
said  Judith,  carelessly  pulling  a  withered 
leaf  or  two  to  see  if  they  were  quite  in- 
odorous, "but  hereabouts  they  often  use 
a  bit  of  rosemary  for  a  charm,  and  the 
summoning  of  spirits." 

He  started  somewhat,  and  glanced  at 
her  quickly  and  curiously.  But  there 
was  clearly  no  subtle  intention  in  the 
speech.     She  idly  threw  away  the  leaves. 

"Have  you  faith  in  such  charms.  Mis- 
tress Judith  ?"  said  he,  still  regarding  her. 

"  In  truth  I  know  not,"  she  answered, 
as  if  the  question  were  of  but  little  mo- 
ment. "There  be  some  who  believe  in 
them,  and  otliei'^  that  laugh.  But  strange 
stories  are  told;  marry,  there  be  some  of 


them  that  are  not  pleasant  to  liear  of  a 
winter's  night,  when  one  has  to  change 
the  warm  chimney-corner  for  the  cold 
room  alx)ve.  There  is  my  grandmother, 
sh(i  hath  a  rare  store  of  them;  but  they 
fit  not  well  with  the  summer-time  and 
with  such  a  show  as  this." 

"A  «4-oodly  show  indeed,"  said  he;  and 
])y  this  time  they  were  come  to  a  small 
arbor  of  rude  lattice- work  mostly  smath- 
ered  in  foliage;  and  there  was  a  seat 
witliin  it,  and  also  a  tiny  table;  while  in 
front  they  were  screened  from  the  gaze 
of  any  one  going  along  the  road  by  a 
straggling  and  x)ropped-up  w^all  of  peas 
that  were  now  showing  their  large  white 
blossoms  plentifully  among  the  green. 

"  'Tis  a  quiet  spot,"  said  he,  when  they 
were  seated,  and  the  old  dam  13  had  taken 
to  her  knitting;  "'tis  enough  to  make 
one  pray  never  to  hear  more  of  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  London." 

"I  should  have  thought,  sir,"  said  Ju- 
dith, "you  would  have  feared  to  go  near 
London,  if  there  be  those  that  would  fain 
get  to  know  of  y^our  whereabout." 

"Truly,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  choice. 
I  must  run  the  risk.  From  time  to  time 
I  must  seek  to  see  whether  the  cloud  that 
is  hanging  over  me  give  signs  of  break- 
ing. And  surely  such  must  now  be  the 
case,  when  fortune  hath  been  so  kind  to 
nie  as  to  place  me  where  I  am  at  this 
moment — in  such  company — with  such  a 
quiet  around.  'Tis  like  the  w^ork  of  a 
magician ;  though  from  time  to  time  I  re- 
mind me  that  I  should  rise  and  leave, 
craving  your  pardon  for  intruding  on  you 
withal." 

"Trouble  not  yourself,  young  sir,"  the 
old  dame  said,  in  her  matter-of-fact  way, 
as  she  looked  up  from  her  knitting;  "if 
the  place  content  you,  'tis  right  well ;  we 
be  in  no  such  hurry  in  these  country 
parts ;  we  let  the  day  go  by  as  it  lists,  and 
thank  God  for  a  sound  night's  rest  at  the 
end  of  it." 

"And  you  have  a  more  peaceful  and 
happy  life  than  the  London  citizens,  I'll 
be  bound,"  said  he,  "with  all  their  feasts 
and  gayeties  and  the  noise  of  drums  and 
the  like." 

"We  hear  but  the  murmur  of  such 
things  from  a  far  distance,"  Judith  said. 
"Was  there  not  a  great  to-do  on  the 
river  when  the  citizens  crave  their  wel- 
come to  the  Prince  ?" 

"Why,  there,  now,'' said  he,  brighten- 
ing up  at  this  chance  of  repaying  in  some 
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measure  the  courtesy  of  his  entertainei's : 
"thei'e  was  as- ironderf  ul  a  thing  as  Lon- 
don ever  saw.  A  noble  spectacle,  truly: 
for  the  Companies  would  not  be  outdone ; 
and  such  bravery  of  apparel,  and  such  a 
banqueting  in  the  afternoon!  And  per- 
chance you  heard  of  it  but  through  some 
news-letter  !  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw 
on  my  own  pai't  r" 

'"If  it  be  not  too  troublesome  to  you. 
good  sir.'" 

He  was  glad  enough;  for  he  had  no- 
ticed, when  he  was  describing  such  things, 
that  Judith's  eyes  gi'ew  absent,  and  he 
could  gaze  at  them  without  fear  of  caus- 
ing her  to  start  and  blush.  Moreover,  it 
was  a  pretty  face  to  tell  a  story  to :  and 
the  day  was  so  still  and  shining:  and  all 
around  them  there  was  a  scent  of  roses 
in  the  air. 

*  ■  Wliy.  it  was  about  daybreak,  as  I 
should  think."  he  said,  "tliat  the  citizens 
began  to  come  forth:  and  a  bright  fair 
morning  it  was:  and  all  of  them  in  their 
best  array.  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
when  the  Companies  learned  that  the 
whole  of  the  citizens  were  minded  to  show 
their  love  for  the  Prince  Henry  on  his 
coming  back  from  Richmond,  they  were 
not  like  to  be  behindhand;  and  such  pre- 
parations had  been  made  as  you  would 
scarce  believe.  Well,  then,  so  active  were 
they  in  their  several  ways  that  by  eight 
of  the  clock  the  Companies  were  all  as- 
sembled in  their  barges  of  state  to  wait 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen:  and  such 
a  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets  and  fifes 
was  there:  and  the  water  covered  with  ; 
the  fleet,  and  the  banks  all  crowded  with 
them  that  had  come  down  to  see.  Then 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  being 
arrived,  the  great  procession  set  forth  in 
state:  and  such  a  booming  of  cannon 
there  was.  and  cheering  from  the  crowd. 
'Twas  a  sight,  on  my  life:  for  they  bore 
the  pageant  with  them — that  was  a  huge 
whale  and  a  dolphin :  and  on  the  whale 
sat  a  fair  and  lovely  nymph,  CorLnea  she 
was  called,  the  Queen  of  Cornwall;  and 
she  had  a  coronet  of  strange  sea-shells, 
and  strings  of  pearls  around  her  neck 
and  on  her  wrists :  and  her  dress  was  of 
crimson  silk,  so  that  all  could  make  her 
out  from  a  distance :  and  she  had  a  silver 
shield  slung  on  to  her  left  arm,  and  in 
her  right  hand  a  silver  spear— oh.  a  won- 
derful sight  she  was;  I  marvel  not  the 
crowd  cheered  and  cheered  again.  Then 
on  the  other  animal— that  is,  the  dolphin 


— sat  one  that  represented  Amphion— he 
was  the  father  of  music,  as  you  must 
know ;  and  a  long  beai-d  he  wore,  and  he 
also  had  a  wreath  of  sea-shells  on  his 
head,  and  in  his  hand  a  harp  of  gold  that 
shone  in  the  sun.  Well,  away  they  set 
towai-d  Chelsea ;  and  there  they  waited  for 
the  Prince's  approach — "■ 

''And  the  young  Prince  himself."  Ju- 
dith said,  quickly  and  eagerly;  "he  bears 
himself  well,  does  he  not  ?  He  bears  him- 
self like  a  prince  ?  He  would  match  such 
a  pageant  right  royally,  is't  not  so  ?"' 
"Why.  he  is  the  very  model  and  mir- 
;  ror  of  princehoodi— the  pink  of  chivalry! 
I  — nor  is  there  one  of  them  at  the  court 
that  can  match  him  at  the  knightly  ex- 
ercises,"  said  this  enthusiastic  chronicler, 
who  had  his  reward  in  seeing  how  inter- 
ested she  was.  "Well,  when  the  young 
I  Prince  was  come  to  Chelsea,  there  he 
'  paused ;  and  the  Queen  Corinea  addressed 
.  him  in  a  speech  of  welcome  —  truly,  I 
could  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  there  was 
such  a  noise  among  the  multitude ;  but  I 
was  told  thereafter  that  it  presented  him 
with  tlieir  love  and  loyal  duty ;  and  then 
they  all  set  forth  toward  Whitehall  again. 
By  this  time  'twas  later  in  the  day :  and 
no  man  would  have  believed  so  many 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  great 
river;  and  that  again  was  as  naught 
to  the  crowd  assembled  when  they  were 
come  again  to  the  town.  And  here — as 
it  must  have  been  arranged  beforehand, 
doubtless — the  fleet  of  barges  separated, 
and  formed  two  long  lines,  so  as  to  make 
a  lane  for  the  Prince  to  pass  through, 
with  gi'eat  cheering  and  shouting,  so  that 
when  they  were  come  to  the  court  steps, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  them  all.  And 
now  it  was  that  the  dolphin  approached, 
and  Amphion,  that  was  riding  on  his 
back,  bid  tlie  Prince  a  loyal  farewell  in 
the  name  of  all  the  citizens;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  speech — which,  in  truth,  the 
people  guessed  at  rather  than  heard — there 
was  such  a  tumult  of  huzzas,  and  a  firing 
of  cannon,  and  the  drums  and  the  trump- 
ets sounding,  and  on  every  hand  you 
could  hear  nothing  but  'Long  live  our 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Royal  Henry!' "' 

"And  he  bore  himself  bravely,  I'll  dare 
be  sworn !"  she  exclaimed.  '  *  I  have  heard 
my  father  speak  of  him;  he  is  one  that 
will  uphold  the  honor  of  England  when 
he  comes  to  the  throne !'' 

"And  there  was  such  a  feasting  and 
rejoicing   that    evening,"  he   continued, 
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"  with  in  doors  aiHl  willioiit;  jukI  iiuiny  :iu 
lioncsl  inaii,  I  fear  me,  t  raiis'^'Tcsscd,  and 
laid  11m«  train  fof  a  soro-dislractcd  licad 
nr\l  day.  TIhii  "(was  s<»!n«'  two  or  thrco 
ovcuin;^^s  afln-  llial.  if  I  rcnx'iidx'r  ari^rht, 
tliat.  we  liad  llic  ^n-cal.  walcr  li«,^lit  and  tlic 
lii-c- works;  l)n(.  perchance*  you  licard  of 
\\\rs(\  s\vc(«(,  Alislrcss  .Indilli  f' 

"  In  Irnlli,  i^ood  sir,"  she  answered,  "I 
lieai-d  of  llies(\  as  of  llie  weh'onie  yon 
si)(>al(  of,  hill  in  so  scant  a.  way  as  to  be 
worth  naii-hl.  'Tis  not  a  kind  of  talking 
that  is  enc()nra<,^ed  at  onr  lionse;  unU^ss, 
indeed,  when  .Inlins  Sliawe  and  Master 
C^)Jnho  and  some  of  tlieni  conio  in  of  an 
evenini^  to  chat  witli  my  father;  and  tlicn 
sometimes  I  contrive  to  linger,  with  the 
bringing  in  of  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  or  the 
like,  nnless  I  am  chid  and  sent  forth.  I 
})ray  yon,  good  sir,  if  I  do  not  outwear 
your  paticMice,  to  tell  us  of  the  water- 
tight, too." 

'"Tis  I  that  am  more  like  to  outwear 
your  patience,  fair  Judith,"  said  he.  "I 
would  I  had  a  hundred  fights  to  tell  you 
of.  But  this  one — well,  'twas  a  goodly 
pageant;  and  a  vast  crowd  was  come 
down  to  the  water  s  edge  to  see  what  w^as 
going  forward,  for  most  of  the  business 
of  the  day  was  over,  and  both  master  and 
'prentice  were  free.  And  very  soon  w^e 
saw  how  the  story  was  going;  for  there 
was  a  Turkish  pirate,  w^th  fierce  men  w^ith 
blackened  faces;  and  they  would  plunder 
two  English  merchantmen  and  make 
slaves  of  the  crews.  This  was  but  the 
beginning  of  the  fight;  and  there  was 
great  firing  of  guns  and  manoeuvring  of 
the  vessels;  and  the  merchantmen  w^ere 
like  to  fare  badly,  not  being  trained  to 
arms  like  the  pirate.  In  sooth  they  w^ere 
sore  bestead ;  but  presently  up  came  two 
ships  of  war  to  rescue ;  and  then  the  coil 
began  in  good  earnest,  I  w^arrant  you;  for 
there  was  boarding  and  charging  and 
clambering  over  the  bulwarks — ay,  and 
many  a  man  on  both  sides  knocked  into 
the  sea;  until  in  the  end  they  had  killed 
or  secured  all  the  pirates,  and  then  there 
was  naught  to  do  but  to  blow  up  the 
pirate  ship  into  the  air,  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  scarce  a  rag  or  spar  of  him 
remaining.  'Twas  a  right  good  ending, 
I  take  it,  in  the  minds  of  the  worthy 
citizens;  doubtless  they  hoped  that  every 
Turkish  rogue  would  be  served  the  like. 
And  then  it  was  that  the  blowing  up  of 
the  pirate  ship  was  a  kind  of  signal  for 
the  beginning  of  the  fire-works;   and  it 


liad  grown  to  dusk  now;  so  that  tlic 
bhizes  of  red  light  ami  l)hje  light  and  the 
whizzing  of  tlu^  squil)s  and  what  not  seem- 
ed to  fill  all  the  air.  'Twas  a  rare  climax 
to  the  destniclion  of  th(^  Turks;  and  the 
people  ch(;ered  and  clieered  again  wlien 
'twas  well  done;  and  then  attheendcamc 
a  great  discharge  of  guns  and  squills  and 
show(M's  of  stars,  that  one  would  have 
thought  the  whole  world  was  on  fire. 
Sure  1  am  that  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
never  saw  such  a  sight  before.  And  the 
people  went  home  right  well  content,  and 
1  doubt  not  drank  to  the  confusion  of  all 
pirates,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  the 
young  Prince,  that  is  to  preserve  the  realm 
to  us  in  years  to  come." 

They  talked  for  some  time  thereafter 
about  that  and  other  matters,  and  about 
his  ow^n  condition  and  occupations  at  the 
farm ;  and  then  he  rose,  and  there  w^as  a 
smile  on  his  face. 

"You  know,  fair  Mistress  Judith,"  said 
he,  "that  a  wise  man  is  careful  not  to  out- 
stay his  welcome,  lest  it  be  not  offered  to 
him  again;  and  your  good  grandmother 
has  afforded  me  so  pleasant  an  hours 
gossip  and  good  company  that  I  w^ould 
fain  look  forward  to  some  other  chance  of 
the  same  in  the  future." 

^'Must  you  go,  good  sir?"  said  Judith, 
also  rising.  ' '  I  trust  w^e  have  not  over- 
taxed your  patience.  We  country  folk 
are  hungry  listeners." 

"To  have  been  awarded  so  much  of 
your  time,  sweet  Mistress  Judith,"  said 
he,  bowing  very  low,  "is  an  honor  I  am 
not  likely  to  forget." 

And  then  he  addressed  the  old  dame, 
who  had  missed  something  of  this. 

"Give  ye  good  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness, good  Mistress  Hathaway,"  said  he. 

"  Good  fortune  attend  ye,  sir,"  said  the 
old  dame,  contentedly,  and  without  ceas- 
ing from  her  knitting. 

Judith  Avas  standing  there,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

"Sweet  lady,  by  your  leave,"  said  he, 
and  he  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  and 
just  touched  her  fingers  w^ith  his  lips. 
Then  he  bowed  low  again,  and  w^ithdrew. 

"Fare  you  well,  good  sir,"  Judith  had 
said  at  the  same  moment,  but  wnthout  any 
word  as  to  a  future  meeting.  Then  she 
returned  into  the  little  arbor  and  sat 
down. 

"  Is't  not  like  a  meteor,  grandmother, 
shooting  across  the  sky  ?"  said  she,  merri- 
ly.     ' '  Beshrew  me,  but  the  day  has  grown 
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dark  since  he  left!  Didst  ever  hear  of 
such  a  gaily mavr|rey  of  dolphins  and 
whales,  and  prince's  barges,  and  the  roar- 
ing of  cannon,  ar  i  fire-works  ?  Sure  'tis 
well  we  live  in  the  country  quiet,  our 
ears  would  be  riven  in  twain  else.  And 
you,  grandmother,  that  was  ever  preach- 
ing about  prudent  behavior,  to  be  harbor- 
ing one  that  may  be  an  outlaw — a  re- 
cusant; perchance  he  hath  drawn  his 
sword  in  the  King's  presence — " 

"What  know  you  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman, Juditli  ?"  the  old  dame  said, 
sharply. 

"Marry,  not  a  jot  beyond  what  he  hath 
doubtless  told  to  yourself,  good  grand- 
mother. But  see  you  any  harm  in  him  ? 
Have  you  suspicion  of  him  ?  Would  you 
have  me  think — as  Prudence  would  fain 
believe  —  that  there  is  witchcraft  about 
him  ?" 

"Truly  I  see  no  harm  in  the  young 
gentleman,"  the  old  grandmother  was  con- 
strained to  say.  "And  he  be  fair-spoken, 
and  modest  withal.  But  look  you  to  this, 
wench:  should  you  chance  to  meet  him 
again  while  he  bideth  here  in  this  neigh- 
borhood— I  trow  'twere  better  you  did  not 
— but  should  that  chance,  see  you  keep  a 
still  tongue  in  your  head  about  church 
and  King  and  Parliament.  Let  others 
meddle  who  choose ;  'tis  none  of  your  af- 
fairs :  do  you  hear  me,  child  ?  These  be 
parlous  times,  as  the  talk  is ;  they  do  well 
that  keep  the  by-ways,  and  let  my  lord's 
coaches  go  whither  they  list." 

"Grandmother,"  said  Judith,  gravely, 
"I  know  there  be  many  things  in  which 
I  can  not  please  you,  but  this  sin  that 
you  would  lay  to  my  charge — nay,  dear 
gran  dam,  when  have  you  caught  me  talk- 
ing about  church  and  King  and  Parlia- 
ment ?  Truly  I  wish  them  well ;  but  I  am 
content  if  they  go  their  own  way." 

The  old  dame  glanced  at  her,  to  see 
what  this  demure  tone  of  speech  meant. 

"Thou?"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  grumble. 
' '  Thy  brain  be  filled  with  other  gear,  I 
reckon.  'Tis  a  bit  of  ribbon  that  hath 
hold  of  thee ;  or  the  report  as  to  which  of 
the  lads  shot  best  at  the  match;  or  per- 
chance 'tis  the  purchase  of  some  penny 
ballads,  that  you  may  put  the  pictures 
on  your  chamber  wall,  as  if  you  were  a 
farm  wench  just  come  in  from  the  milk- 
ing pail." 

' '  Heaven  have  pity  on  me,  good  grand- 
mother," said  she,  with  much  penitence, 
and  she  looked  down  at  her  costume,  "but 


I  can  find  no  way  of  pleasing  you.  You 
scold  me  for  being  but  a  farm  wench ;  and 
truly  this  petticoat,  though  it  be  pretty 
enough,  methinks  might  have  been  made 
of  a  costlier  stuff;  and  my  cap  —  good 
grandmother,  look  at  my  cap — " 

Slie  took  it  off,  and  smoothed  the  gray 
velvet  of  it,  and  arranged  the  beads  and 
the  feather. 

" — is  the  cap  also  too  much  of  the 
fashion  of  a  farm  wench  ?  or  have  I  gone 
amiss  the  other  way,  and  become  too  like 
a  city  dame?  Would  that  I  knew  how 
to  please  you,  grandam !" 

"  Go  thy  ways,  child;  get  thee  home!" 
the  old  woman  said,  but  only  half  angrily. 
"Thy  foolish  head  hath  been  turned  by 
hearing  of  those  court  gambols.  Get  you 
to  your  needle:  be  your  mother's  napery 
all  so  well  mended  that  you  can  spend 
the  whole  day  in  idleness  ?" 

' '  Nay,  but  you  are  in  the  right  there, 
good  grandmother,"  said  Judith,  drawing- 
closer  to  her,  and  taking  her  thin  and 
wrinkled  hand  in  her  own  warm,  white, 
soft  ones.  "But  not  to  the  needle— not 
to  the  needle,  good  grandam ;  I  have  oth- 
er eggs  on  the  spit.  Did  not  I  tell  you  of 
the  Portugal  receipts  that  Prudence  got 
for  me? — in  good  sooth  I  did;  well,  the 
dishes  were  made;  and  next  day  at  dinner 
my  father  was  right  well  pleased.  'Tis 
little  heed  he  pays  to  such  matters ;  and 
we  scarce  thought  of  asking  him  how  he 
liked  the  fare,  when  all  at  once  he  said : 
'  Good  mother,  you  must  give  my  thanks 
to  Jane  cook ;  'twill  cheer  her  in  her  work ; 
nay,  I  owe  them.'  Then  says  my  mother: 
'But  these  two  dishes  were  not  prei^ared 
by  the  cook,  good  husband;  'twas  one  of 
the  maids.'  '  One  of  the  maids  ?'  he  says. 
'  Well,  which  one  of  the  maids  ?  Truly, 
'tis  something  rare  to  be  found  in  a  coun- 
try house.'  And  then  there  was  a  laugh- 
ing amongst  all  of  them ;  and  he  fixes  his 
eyes  on  me.  '  What  ?'  he  says,  '  that  saucy 
wench  ?  Is  she  striving  to  win  her  a  hus- 
band at  last?'  And  so,  you  see,  good 
grandmother,  I  must  waste  no  more  time 
here,  for  Prudence  hath  one  or  two  more 
of  these  receipts ;  and  I  must  try  them  to 
see  whether  my  father  approves  or  not." 

And  so  she  kissed  the  old  dame,  and 
bade  her  farewell,  refusing  at  the  same 
time  to  have  the  escort  of  the  small  maid 
across  the  meadows  to  the  town. 

All  the  temporary  annoyance  of  the 
morning  was  now  over  and  forgotten; 
she  was  wholly  pleased  to  have  had  this 
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;Miervi(^w,  ami  to  liavo  lioard  minutely 
of  all  tlu)  fifreat  (l(>in«^s  in  J.oiidon.  Slio 
\v;ilk<'(l  <iuickly  ;  a  careless  ^Hadncss  slioiio 
!ii  Uvv  face;  and  slio  was  li'^'-litly  sin<^nnj^  to 
iHTself,  as  she  went  along  the  well-beaten 
path  throu<i:li  the  fields, 

"  Sir/h  no  more,  ladies,  si(/h  no  more, 
Mm  were  deceivers  fjrr." 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  any  com- 
plaint a<4-ainst  the  inconstancy  of  man 
that  this  rhyme  had  come  into  lier  head. 
Quito  other  thoughts  came  as  w^ell.  At 
one  moment  she  was  saying  to  herself : 

"Why,  now,  have  I  no  spaniel-gentle 
with  me  to  keep  me  company  ?" 

And  then  the  next  minute  she  was  say- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  laugh : 

"  God  help  me,  I  fear  I  am  none  of  the 
spaniel-gentle  kind !" 

But  there  was  no  deep  smiting  of  con- 
science even  when  she  confessed  so  much. 
Her  face  was  radiant  and  content;  she 
looked  at  the  cattle,  or  the  trees,  or  the 
children,  as  it  chanced,  as  if  she  knew 
them  all,  and  knew  that  they  were  friend- 
ly toward  her;  and  then  again  the  idle 
air  would  come  into  her  brain : 

"  77icn  siffh  not  so,  but  let  them  go. 
And  be  yo\i  blithe  and  bonny. 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  leoe 
Into  hey,  nonny,  nonny  P'' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  TIRE-WOMAN. 

It  was  not  until  after  suppej?  that  even- 
ing that  Judith  was  free  to  seek  out  her 
companion,  who  had  fled  from  her  in  the 
morning;  and  wiien  she  did  steal  forth 
— carrying  a  small  basket  in  her  hand — 
she  approached  the  house  with  much  more 
caution  than  was  habitual  with  her.  She 
glanced  in  at  the  lower  windows,  but  could 
see  nothing.  Then,  instead  of  trying 
w^hether  the  latch  was  left  loose,  she  form- 
ally knocked  a.t  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  little  rosy-cheeked 
girl  of  eleven  or  twelve,  who  instantly 
bobbed  a  respectful  courtesy. 

"  Is  Mistress  Prudence  within,  little 
Margery  ?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  if  it  please  you,"  said  the  little 
wench,  and  she  stood  aside  to  let  Judith 
pass. 

But  Judith  did  not  enter;  she  seemed 
listening. 


"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"In  her  own  chamlxjr,  if  it  please  you." 

"Alone,  then?" 

"Yes,  if  it  please  you.  Mistress  Judith." 

Judith  patted  tin;  little  maid  in  requital 
of  her  courtesy,  and  then  stole  noiselessly 
upstairs.  The  door  was  open.  Prudence 
was  standing  before  a  small  table  ironing 
a  pair  of  snow-white  cuffs,  the  while  she 
was  repeating  to  herself  verses  of  a  psalm. 
Her  voice,  low  as  it  was,  could  be  heard 
distinctly : 

*'  Open  thou  my  lips,  0  Lord,  and  my  nwuth  shall 
shew  forth  thy  praise. 

For  thou  desirest  no  sacrifice,  though  I  would  give 
it;  thou  dclightest  not  in  burnt-offering. 

TJie  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  contrite  spirit;  a  con- 
trite and  a  broken  heart,  0  God,  thou  will  not  de- 
spise. 

Be  favorable  unto  Zion  for  thy  good  pleasure ; 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Tlien  shall  thou  accept  the  saci^fices  of  righteous- 
ness, even  the  burnt-offering  and  oblation  ;  then  shall 
they  offer  calves  upon  thine  altar.''^ 

She  happened  to  turn  her  head;  and 
then  she  uttered  a  slight  cry  of  surprise, 
and  came  quickly  to  Judith,  and  caught 
her  by  the  hand. 

"What  said  he  ?"  she  exclaimed,  almost 
breathlessly.  "You  saw  him?  "Twas 
the  same,  Avas  it  not  ?  How  came  he 
there  ?     Judith,  tell  me  I" 

"You  timid  mouse  that  ran  away  I" 
the  other  said,  with  a  complacent  smile. 
' '  Why,  what  should  he  say  ?  But  i)rithee 
go  on  with  the  cuffs,  else  the  iron  will  be 
cold.  And  are  you  alone  in  the  house. 
Prudence  ?     There  is  no  one  below  ?" 

' '  None  but  the  maids,  I  trow ;  or  Julius, 
perchance,  if  he  be  come  in  from  the  malt- 
house." 

"Quick,  then,  with  the  cuffs,"  Judith 
said,  ' '  and  get  them  finished.  Nay,  I  will 
tell  thee  all  about  the  young  gentleman 
thereafter.  Get  thee  finished  with  the 
cuffs,  and  put  them  on — " 

' '  But  I  meant  them  not  for  this  even- 
ing, Judith,"  said  she,  with  her  eyes  turn- 
ed away. 

"  "Tis  this  evening,  and  now,  you  must 
wear  them,"  her  friend  said,  peremptori- 
ly. "And  more  than  these.  See,  I  have 
brought  you  some  things,  dear  mouse, 
that  you  must  wear  for  my  sake — nay, 
nay,  I  will  take  no  denial — you  must  and 
shall— and  with  haste,  too,  must  you  put 
them  on,  lest  any  one  should  come  and 
find  the  mistress  of  the  house  out  of  call. 
Is  not  this  pretty,  good  Prudence  ?" 

She  had  opened  the  basket  and  taken 
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therefrom  a  plaited  ruff  that  the  briefest 
feminine  glance.^iowed  to  be  of  the  finest 
cobweb  lawn,  tinged  a  faint  saffron  hue, 
and  tied  with  s!lken  strings.  Prudence, 
who  now  divined  the  object  of  her  visit, 
was  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  The 
fair  and  pensive  face  became  rose  red  with 
embarrassment,  and  she  did  not  even 
know  how  to  protest. 

"And  this,"  said  Judith,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way,  taking  something  else 
out  of  the  basket,  "will  also  become  you 
well — nay,  not  so,  good  mouse,  you  shall 
be  as  prim  and  Puritanical  as  you  please 
to-morrow;  to-night  you  shall  be  a  little 
braver;  and  is  it  not  handsome,  too? — 
'twas  a  gift  to  my  mother — and  she  knows 
that  I  have  it — though  I  have  never  worn 
it." 

This  second  article  that  she  held  out 
and  stroked  with  her  fingers  was  a  girdle 
of  buff-colored  leather,  embroidered  with 
flowers  in  silk  of  different  colors,  and 
having  a  margin  of  filigree  silver-work 
both  above  and  below,  and  a  broad  silver 
clasp. 

"  Come,  then,  let's  try — " 

"Nay,  Judith,"  the  other  said,  retreat- 
ing a  step;  "I  can  not  —  indeed  I  can 
not—" 

"Indeed  you  must,  silly  child!"  Judith 
said,  and  she  caught  hold  of  her  angrily. 
"I  say  you  shall.  What  know  you  of 
such  things  ?  Must  I  teacli  you  man- 
ners ?" 

And  when  Judith  was  in  this  authori- 
tative mood.  Prudence  had  but  little  pow- 
er to  withstand  her.  Her  face  was  still 
burning  with  embarrassment,  but  she  suc- 
cumbed in  silence,  while  Judith  whipj^ed 
off  the  plain  linen  collar  that  her  friend 
wore,  and  set  on  in  its  stead  this  small 
but  handsome  ruff.  She  arranged  it  care- 
fully, and  smoothed  Prudence's  soft  fair 
hair,  and  gave  a  finishing  touch  to  the 
three-cornered  cap ;  then  she  stepped  back 
a  pace  or  two  to  contemplate  her  handi- 
work. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed  (pretending  to 
see  nothing  of  Prudence's  blushes).  "A 
princess!  On  my  life,  a  princess!  And 
now  for  the  girdle;  but  you  must  cast 
aside  that  housewife's  pouch,  sweetheart, 
and  I  will  lend  thee  this  little  pomander 
of  mine;  in  truth  'twill  suit  it  well." 

"No,  no,  dear  Judith!"  the  other  said, 
almost  piteously.  ' '  Indeed  I  can  not  prank 
me  out  in  these  borrowed  plumes.  If  you 
will  have  it  so,  I  will  wear  the  ruff;  but 


not  the  girdle— not  the  girdle,  dear  cousin 
— that  all  would  see  was  none  of  mine — " 

"What's  that?"  Judith  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly, for  there  was  a  noise  below. 

"'Tis  Julius  come  in  from  the  barn," 
Prudence  said. ' 

"Mercy  on  us,"  the  other  cried,  with 
a  laugh,  "I  thought  'twas  the  spaniel- 
gentle  come  already.  So  you  will  not 
wear  the  girdle  ?  Well,  the  ruff  becomes 
you  right  fairly:  and— and  those  roses  in 
your  cheeks,  good  Prue— why,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Is  there  aught  wonderful  in  one 
of  Julius's  friends  coming  to  see  him  in 
the  evening  ?  And  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house  you  must  receive  him  well  and 
courteously;  and  be  not  so  demure  of 
speech  and  distant  in  manner,  dearest 
heart,  for  youth  must  have  a  little  merri- 
ment, and  we  can  not  always  be  at  our 
prayers." 

"I  know  not  what  you  mean,  Judith, 
unless  it  be  something  that  is  far  away 
from  any  thought  or  wish  of  mine." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sincerity  in  this 
speech  that  instantly  recalled  Judith  from 
her  half-gibing  ways.  The  truth  was  that 
while  she  herself  was  free  enough  in  con- 
fiding to  this  chosen  gossip  of  hers  all 
about  such  lovers  or  would-be  lovers  as 
happened  to  present  themselves.  Prudence 
had  never  volunteered  any  similar  confi- 
dence in  return;  and  the  very  fact  that 
there  might  be  reasons  for  this  reticence 
was  enough  to  keep  Judith  from  seeking 
to  remove  the  veil.  Judith  herself  was 
accustomed  to  make  merry  over  the  whole 
matter  of  sweethearts  and  rhymed  mes- 
sages and  little  tender  gifts ;  but  Prudence 
was  sensitive,  and  Judith  was  careful  not 
to  wound  her  by  indiscreet  questioning. 
And  at  this  moment,  when  Prudence  was 
standing  there  confused  and  abashed,  some 
compunction  seized  the  heart  of  her  friend. 
She  took  her  hand. 

"In  good  sooth,  I  meant  not  to  tease 
you,  sweetheart,"  said  she,  in  a  kindly 
way;  "and  if  I  advise  you  in  aught,  'tis 
but  that  you  should  make  your  brother's 
house  a  pleasant  resort  for  them  that 
would  be  friendly  with  him  and  visit  him. 
What  harm  can  there  be  in  receiving  such 
with  a  cheerful  welcome,  and  having  a 
pretty  house-mistress,  and  all  things  neat 
and  comfortable  ?  Dear  mouse,  you  so 
often  lecture  me  that  I  must  have  my 
turn ;  and  I  do  not  find  fault  or  cause  of 
quarrel;  'tis  but  a  wish  that  you  would 
be  less  severe  in  your  ways,  and  let  your 
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on? 


Uind  luNiri  spcjik  luoi'c  freely.  Men,  iliiit 
liave  (he  liui'deii  of  tlio  world's  lii/lit  to 
l)e;ir,  love  1«>  iiuM't  wonHMi-foIk  iluit  luivc 
;i  Dierryjind  eheerriil  eomifeiiiUHMv,  Mwej'e 
•A.  m.n'vel  else;  and  of  .111  evening'',  wlieii 
(here  is  idleness  and  some  solace  after 
the  lahoj's  of  th(^  day,  why  should  one  be 
uiuni,  and  think-ini;-  ev(M*  of  tliat  next 
world  that  is  comini;'  soon  eiiouL;'!!  of  its 
own  accord?  Ijook  you  how  w(dl  the 
iMill"  hecoin(^s  you;  and  what  sin  is  in  it? 
The  <4irdU\  too  ;  tliink  you  my  mother 
wouUl  liave  worn  it  had  there  l)e(Mi  aug"ht 
of  evil  in  a  simple  piece  of  leather  and 
emltroidery  ?'' 

"  'Tis  many  a  day  since  she  put  it  aside, 
as  I  well  remember,"  Prudence  said,  but 
^vith  a  smile,  for  she  was  easily  won  over. 

''Truly,"  said  Judith,  with  a  touch  of 
scorn,  ''tiic  fifood  preachers  are  pleased 
to  meddle  with  small  matters  when  they 
would  tell  a  woman  what  she  should 
wear,  and  order  a  maiden  to  give  up  a 
linger  ring  or  a  bit  of  lace  on  peril  of  her 
losing  her  soul.  These  be  marvellous 
small  deer  to  be  so  hunted  and  stormed 
about  with  bell,  book,  and  candle.  But 
now%  good  Prudence,  for  this  one  even- 
ing, I  would  have  you  please  your  visit- 
or and  entertain  him  ;  and  the  spaniel- 
gentle — that,  indeed,  you  must  take  from 
him — " 

"I  can  not,  dear  Judith;  'twas  meant 
for  you,"  Prudence  exclaimed. 

"You  can  not  go  back  from  your  prom- 
ise, good  cousin,"  Judith  said,  coolly,  and 
with  some  slight  inattention  to  facts. 
" 'T would  be  unmannerly  of  you  to  re- 
fuse the  gift,  or  to  refuse  ample  thanks 
for  it  either.  And  see  you  have  x^lenty  on 
the  board,  for  men  like  good  fare  along 
with  good  company;  and  let  there  be  no 
stint  of  wine  or  ale  as  they  may  choose, 
for  your  brother's  house.  Prudence,  must 
not  be  niggard,  were  it  only  for  appear- 
ance' sake." 

"But  you  will  stay,  dear  Judith,  will 
you  not  ?"  the  other  said,  anxiously.  "In 
truth  you  can  entertain  them  all  w^lier- 
ever  you  go  ;  and  always  there  is  such 
heart  in  the  company — " 

"Nay,  I  can  not,  sweet  mouse,"  Judith 
said,  lightly.  "There  is  much  for  me  to 
do  now  in  the  evenings  since  Susan  has 
gone  back  to  her  own  home.  And  now  I 
must  go,  lest  your  visitor  arrive  and  find 
you  unprepared  :  marry,  you  must  wear 
the  cuft's  as  they  are,  since  I  have  hinder- 
ed you  in  the  ironing." 


"Hut  you  can  not  go,  Judith,  till  you 
liav(^  told  m(i  what  hai)i)ene(l  to-day  at  the 
cottage,"  th(^  other  jdeaded. 

"What  hapi)ened?  Why,  nothing," 
Judith  said,  brightly.  "Only  that  my 
graiidrnotlKir  is  of  a  mind  with  myself 
that  a  faii'er- spoken  young  g(uitleman 
seldom  comes  into  theses  ])ai'ts,  and  that, 
wdien  he  does,  he  should  h(j  made  wel- 
come. Bless  thy  heart,  hadst  thou  but 
come  in  and  seen  liow  attentive  the  good 
dame  was  to  him!  And  she  would  press 
him  to  have  some  claret  wine  ;  but  he 
said  no:  perchance  he  guessed  that  good 
grandam  had  but  small  store  of  that. 
Nay,  but  you  should  have  come  in,  sweet 
mouse;  then  would  you  have  been  con- 
science-smitten about  all  your  dark  sur- 
misings.  A  murderer,  forsooth  !  a  ghost! 
a  phantom  !  Why,  so  civil  was  his  man- 
ner that  he  but  asked  for  a  cup  of  w^ater 
in  passing,  and  my  grandmother  must 
needs  have  him  come  in  out  of  the  sun, 
and  rest  him,  and  have  some  milk.  Was 
that  like  a  ghost  ?  I  warrant  you  there 
was  naught  of  the  ghost  about  him  when 
she  put  a  solid  repast  before  him  on  the 
table:  ghosts  make  no  such  stout  attacks 
on  gooseberry  tart  and  cheese,  else  they 
be  sore  belied." 

"But  who  and  what  is  this  man,  Ju- 
dith?" 

' '  Why,  who  can  tell  what  any  man  is  ?" 
said  the  other.  "They  all  of  them  are 
puzzles,  and  unlike  other  human  crea- 
tures. But  this  one — Avell,  he  hath  a  rare 
store  of  knowledge  as  to  what  is  going 
forward  at  the  court  —  and  among  the 
players,  too;  and  as  we  sat  in  the  little 
bower  there  you  would  have  sworn  you 
could  see  before  you  the  river  Thames, 
with  a  wonderful  pageant  on  it — dolphins, 
and  whales,  and  crowned  sea-queens,  and 
the  like;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all  the 
young  Prince  Henry — '  Long  live  the 
young  Prince  Henry!'  they  cried;  and 
there  was  such  a  noise  of  drums  and  can- 
nons and  trumpets  that  you  could  scarce 
hear  my  grandmother's  bees  among  the 
fiowers.  I  warrant  you  the  good  dame 
w^as  w^ell  repaid  for  her  entertainment, 
and  right  well  pleased  with  the  young 
gentleman.  I  should  not  marvel  to  find 
him  returning  thither,  seeing  that  he  can 
remain  there  in  secrecy,  and  have  such 
gossip  as  pleases  him." 

"But,  Judith,  you  know  not  what  you 
do !"  her  friend  protested,  anxiously.  ' '  Do 
you  forget — nay,  you  can  not  forget — that 
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this  was  the  very  man  the  wizard  proph- 
esied that  yoti'* should  meet;  and,  more 
than  that,  that  he  would  be  vour  hus- 
band!'' 

"My  husband?"  said  Judith,  with  a 
flush  of  color,  and  she  laughed  uneasily. 
' '  Nay,  not  so,-  good  Prudence.  He  is  not 
one  that  is  likely  to  choose  a  country 
wench.  Nay,  nay,  the  juggler  knave 
failed  me — that  is  the  truth  of  it;  the 
charm  was  a  thing  of  naught;  and  this 
young  gentleman,  if  I  met  him  by  acci- 
dent, the  same  might  have  happened  to 
you,  as  I  showed  you  before.  Marry,  I 
should  not  much  crave  to  see  him  again, 
if  anything  like  that  were  in  the  wind. 
This  is  Stratford  town,  'tis  not  the  forest 
of  Arden;  and  in  this  neighborhood  a 
maiden  may  not  go  forth  to  seek  her  lover, 
and  coax  him  into  the  wooing  of  her.  My 
father  may  put  that  into  a  play,  but  me- 
thinks  if  he  heard  of  his  own  daughter 
doing  the  like,  the  key  would  quickly  be 
turned  on  her.  Nay,  nay,  good  Prue,  you 
shall  not  fright  me  out  of  doing  a  civil 
kindness  to  a  stranger,  and  one  that  .is  in 
misfortune,  by  flaunting  his  lovership  be- 
fore my  eyes.  There  be  no  such  thing: 
do  not  I  know  the  tokens  ?  By  my  life, 
this  gentleman  is  too  courteous  to  have  a 
lover's  mind  within  him!" 

"And  you  will  go  and  see  him  again, 
Judith  ?"  her  friend  asked,  quickly. 

"Nay,  I  said  not  that,"  Judith  answer- 
ed, complacently.  "  'Tis  not  the  forest  of 
Arden ;  would  to  Heaven  it  were,  for  life 
would  move  to  a  pleasanter  music!  I 
said  not  that  I  would  go  forth  and  seek 
him ;  that  were  not  maidenly ;  and  belike 
there  would  come  a  coil  of  talking  among 
the  gossips  or  soon  or  late;  but  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  do  you  see,  sweet  cousin, 
the  country  is  fair  to  look  upon,  and  the 
air  is  sweeter  in  the  meadows  than  it  is 
here  in  the  town;  and  if  a  lone  damsel, 
forsaken  by  all  else,  should  be  straying 
silent  and  forlorn  along  the  pathway  or 
by  the  river-side,  and  should  encounter 
one  that  hath  but  lately  made  her  ac- 
quaintance, why  should  not  that  acquaint- 
ance be  permitted  in  all  modesty  and 
courtesy  to  ripen  into  friendship?  The 
harm,  good  Prue — the  harm  of  it  ?  Tush ! 
your  head  is  filled  with  childish  fears  of 
the  wizard ;  that  is  the  truth ;  and  had  you 
but  come  into  the  house  to-day,  and  had 
but  five  minutes'  speech  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman, you  would  have  been  as  ready  as 
any  one  to  help  in  the  beguilement  of  the 


tedium  of  his  hiding,  if  that  be  possible  to 
two  or  three  silly  women.  And  bethink 
you,  was't  not  a  happy  chance  that  I  wore 
my  new  velvet  cap  this  morning  ?" 

But  she  had  been  speaking  too  eagerly. 
This  was  a  slip ;  and  instantly  she  added, 
with  some  touch  of  confusion, 

' '  I  mean  that  I  would  fain  have  my 
father's  friends  in  London  know  that  his 
family  are  not  so  far  out  of  the  world,  or 
out  of  the  fashion." 

"  Is  he  one  of  your  father's  friends;  Ju- 
dith ?"  Prudence  said,  gravely. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  my  father's  friends, 
at  least,"  said  she,  "and  some  day,  I  d(5ubt 
not,  he  will  himself  be  one  of  these.  Tru- 
ly that  will  be  a  rare  sight,  some  evening 
at  New  Place,  when  we  confront  you  with 
him,  and  tell  him  how  he  was  charged 
with  being  a  ghost,  or  a  pirate,  or  an  as- 
sassin, or  something  of  the  like." 

"Your  fancy  runs  free,  Judith,"  her 
friend  said.  ' '  Is't  a  probable  thing, 
think  you,  that  one  that  dares  not  come 
forth  into  the  day,  that  is  hiding  from 
justice,  or  perchance  scheming  in  Catho- 
lic plots,  should  become  the  friend  of  your 
house  ?" 

"You  saw  him  not  at  my  grandmo- 
ther's board,  good  Prue,"  said  Judith,  cool- 
ly. "The  young  gentleman  hath  the 
trick  of  making  himself  at  home  wherever 
he  Cometh,  I  warrant  you.  And  when 
this  cloud  blows  away,  and  he  is  free  to 
come  to  Stratford,  there  is  none  will  wel- 
come him  more  heartily  than  I,  for  me- 
thinks  he  holdeth  Master  Benjamin  Jon- 
son  in  too  high  consideration,  and  I  would 
have  him  see  what  is  thought  of  my  father 
in  the  town,  and  what  his  estate  is,  and 
that  his  family,  though  they  live  not  in 
London,  are  not  wholly  of  Moll  the  milk- 
maid kind.  And  I  would  have  Susan 
come  over  too ;  and  were  she  to  forget  her 
preachers  and  her  psalms  for  but  an  even- 
ing, and  were  there  any  merriment  go- 
ing forward,  the  young  gentleman  would 
have  to  keep  his  wits  clear,  I'll  be  bound. 
There  is  the  house,  too,  I  would  have  him 
see;  and  the  silver-topped  tankard  with 
the  writing  on  it  from  my  father's  good 
friends;  nay,  I  warrant  me  Julius  would 
not  think  of  denying  me  the  loan  of  the 
King's  letter  to  my  father — were  it  but 
for  an  hour  or  two — " 

But  here  they  were  startled  into  silence 
by  a  knocking  below ;  then  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  man's  voice  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sage. 


JUDITH  SHAKESPEARE. 
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" 'Tis  li(\  swcctlH'arl/'  .ludith  said, 
(liiickly,  and  shv.  kissed  licr  I'licnd,  and 
*s;ii\'v  a  Una  I  (oiicli  t')  1  lie  imi  II"  .-i  nd  I  lir  cap. 
"({(*t.  von  down  and  welcome  liini  ;  1  will 
^•o  onL  w  li(Mi  liiaL  yon  lia\'c  .siint  (lie  dooi* 
of  tlic  room.  And  Ix^  nierrv,  ^ood  liearl, 
i)e  merry — be  brave  and  mei-i-y,  as  you  love 
me." 

Siie  almost  lliiMist  lier  onl,  of  i]w  apai'i- 
UKMil,  and  listened  to  liearhei*  descend  the 
stairs;  tlien  slie  waited  for  the  shuitijif^  of 
the  ehamb(n*  door;  and  iiiially  slie  stole 
m)is(dessly  down  into  tlie  passa.^^e,  and  let 
lierself  out  without  waitin*^  for  the  little 
maid  Margery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  FIRST  PERFORMANCE. 

"Nay,  zur,"  said  the  sour-visag-ed  Mat- 
thew, as  lie  leaned  his  cliiii  and  both  hands 
on  the  end  of  a  rake,  and  spoke  in  his 
slow-drawling",  g-runibling  fashion — "nay, 
zur,  this  country  be  no  lon^^er  the  country 
it  wur;  no,  nor  never  will  be  again." 

"Why,  wlit^t  ails  the  land  ?"  said  Ju- 
dith's father,  turning*  from  the  small  table 
in  the  summer-house,  and  lying  back  in 
his  chair,  and  crossing  one  knee  over  the 
other,  as  if  lie  would  give  a  space  to  idle- 
ness. 

"Not  the  land,  zur,"  rejoined  goodman 
Matthew,  oracularly — "not  the  land;  it 
be  the  men  that  live  in  it,  and  that  are  all 
in  such  haste  to  make  wealth,  with  plun- 
dering of  the  poor  and  of  each  other,  that 
there's  naught  but  lying  andxiheating  and 
roguery — God-a- mercy,  there  never  ^vur 
the  loike  in  any  country  under  the  sun! 
Why,  zur,  in  my  vather's  time  a  pair  o' 
shoes  would  wear  you  through  all  wea- 
thers for  a  year;  but  now,  with  their  half- 
tanned  leather,  and  their  horse-hide,  and 
their  cat-skin  for  the  inner  sole,  'tis  a  mar- 
vel if  the  rotten  leaves  come  not  asunder 
within  a  month.  And  they  be  all  aloike ; 
the  devil  would  have  no  choice  among 
'em.  The  cloth-maker  he  hidetli  his  bad 
wool  wi'  liquid  stuff;  and  the  tailor,  no 
matter  Avhether  it  be  doublet,  cloak,  or 
hose,  he  wdll  filch  you  his  quarter  of  the 
cloth  ere  you  see  it  again ;  and  the  chand- 
ler— he  be  no  better  than  the  rest — he  will 
make  you  his  wares  of  stinking  offal  that 
will  splutter  and  run  over,  and  do  aught 
but  give  good  light ;  and  the  vintner,  mar- 
ry, who  knoweth  not  his  tricks  and  knav- 


eri(;sof  nn.ving  and  blending,  and  the;  sell- 
ing of  ])oison  instead  of  honest  li(jUor  ? 
TIh!  rogue  ])utcher,  too,  he  will  let  the 
blood  soak  in,  ay,  and  pull"  wind  into  the 
meat — meat,  quotha! — 'tis  as  like  as  not  to 
have  l)een  found  dead  in  a  dit.cli!" 

"A  bad  case  indeed,  good  Matthew,  if 
they  be  all  ])reyingon  each  other  so." 

" 'Tis  the  poor  man  i)ays  for  all,  zur. 
Though  how  he  liveth  to  pay  no  man  can 
tell;  what  with  the  landlords  racking  the 
rents,  and  inclosing  the  commons  and  pas- 
turages— nay,  'tis  a  noble  pastime  the  mak- 
ing of  parks  and  warrens,  and  shutting 
the  ])oor  man  out  that  used  to  have  his 
cow  there  and  a  pig  or  two;  but  no,  now 
shall  he  not  let  a  goose  stray  within  the 
fence.  And  what  help  hath  the  poor  man  ? 
May  he  go  to  the  lawyers,  with  their  leases 
and  clauses  that  none  can  understand — 
ay,  and  their  fists  that  must  be  well  greased 
ere  they  set  to  the  business  ?  'Tis  the  poor 
man  pays  for  all,  zur,  I  warrant  ye;  nor 
must  he  grumble  when  the  gentleman 
goes  a-hunting  and  breaks  dow^n  his 
hedges  and  tramples  his  corn.  Corn  ? 
'Tis  the  last  thing  they  think  of,  beshrew 
me  else !  They  are  busiest  of  all  in  send- 
ing our  good  English  grain — ay,  and  our 
good  English  beef  and  bacon  and  tallow — 
beyond  the  seas ;  and  to  bring  back  what  ? 
— baubles  of  glass  beads  and  amber,  fans 
for  my  ladies,  and  new  toys  from  Turkey ! 
The  proud  dames — I  would  have  their 
l)ainted  faces  scratched !" 

"What,  what,  good  Matthew?"  Ju- 
dith's father  said,  laughing.  "What 
know  you  of  the  city  ladies  and  their 
I)ainting  ?" 

"Nay,  nay,  zur,  the  London  tricks  be 
spread  abroad,  I  warrant  ye ;  there's  not 
a  farmer  s  wife  nowadays  but  must  have 
her  french-hood,  and  her  daughter  a  taffe- 
ta cap — marry,  and  a  grogram  gown  lined 
through  with  velvet !  And  there  be  other 
towns  in  the  land  than  London  to  leari^ 
the  London  tricks ;  I  have  heard  of  the 
dames  and  their  daughters ;  set  them  up 
with  their  pinching  and  girding  with 
whalebone,  to  get  a  small  waist  withal ! — 
ay,  and  the  SAvallowing  of  ashes  and  can- 
dles, and  whatever  will  spoil  their  stom- 
ach, to  give  them  a  pale  bleak  color. 
Lord,  what  a  thing  'tis  to  be  rich  and  in 
the  fashion ! — let  the  poor  man  suffer  as  he 
may.  Corn,  i'  faith !— there  be  plenty  of 
corn  grown  in  the  land,  God  wot ;  but  'tis 
main  too  dear  for  the  poor  man ;  the  rack- 
rents  for  him,  and  a  murrain  on  him;  the 
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corn  for  the  forestallers  and  tlie  mer- 
chants and  gentlemen,  that  send  it  out  of 
the  country;  and  back  come  the  silks  and 
civets  for  proua  madam  and  her  painted 
crew !" 

"God  have  mercy  on  us,  man!"  Ju- 
dith's father  exclaimed,  and  he  drove  him 
aside,  and  got  out  into  the  sunlight.  At 
the  same  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Ju- 
dith herself. 

"Come  hither,  wench,  come  hither!" 
he  called  to  her. 

She  was  nothing  loath.  She  had  merely 
been  taking  some  scraps  to  the  Don ;  and 
seeing  Matthew  in  possession  there,  she 
had  not  even  staid  to  look  into  the  sum- 
mer-house. But  w-hen  her  father  came 
out  and  called  to  her,  she  went  quickly 
toward  him;  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
enough,  on  this  bright  morning. 

"What  would  you,  father  ?" 

For  answer  he  plucked  off  her  cap  and 
threw  it  aside,  and  took  hold  of  her  by  a 
bunch  of  her  now  loosened  and  short 
sun-brown  curls. 

"Father!"  she  protested  (but  with  no 
great  anger).  "There  be  twenty  min- 
utes' work  undone!" 

' '  Where  bought  you  those  roses  ?"  said 
he,  sternly.      "Answer  me,  wench !" 

"  I  bought  no  roses,  father!" 

"The  paint?  Is't  not  painted ?  Where 
got  you  such  a  face,  madam  ?" 

"Father,  you  have  undone  my  hair; 
and  the  parson  is  coming  to  dinner." 

"Nay,  I'll  be  sworn 'tis  as  honest  a 
face  as  good  Mother  Nature  ever  made. 
This  goodman  Matthew  hath  belied  you !" 

' '  What  said  he  of  me  ?"  she  asked,  with 
a  flash  of  anger  in  her  eyes. 

Her  father  put  his  hand  on  her  neck, 
and  led  her  away. 

' '  Nay,  nay,  come  thy  ways,  lass ;  thou 
shalt  pick  me  a  handful  of  raspberries. 
And  as  for  thine  hair,  let  that  be  as  God 
made  it ;  'tis  even  better  so ;  and  yet,  me- 
thinks" — here  he  stopped,  and  passed  his 
hand  lightly  once  or  twice  over  her  head, 
so  that  any  half-imprisoned  curls  were  set 
free — "  methinks,"  said  he,  regarding  the 
pretty  hair  with  considerable  favor,  "if 
you  would  as  lief  have  some  ornament 
for  it,  I  saw  that  in  London  that  would 
answer  right  well.  'Twas  a  net-work 
kind  of  cap;  but  the  netting  so  fine  you 
could  scarce  see  it;  and  at  each  i)oint  a 
bead  of  gold.  Now,  Madame  Vanity,  what 
say  you  to  that  ?  Would  you  let  your  hair 
grow  free  as  it  is  now,  and  let  the  sun- 


light play  with  it,  were  I  to  bring  thee  a 
fairy  cap  all  besprinkled  with  gold  ?" 

"I  will  wear  it  any  way  you  wish,  fa- 
ther, and  right  gladly, "said  she,  "and  I 
will  have  no  cap  at  all  if  it  please  you." 

' '  Na}^,  but  you  shall  have  the  gossamer 
cap,  wench ;  I  will  not  forget  it  when  next 
I  go  to  London." 

"I  would  you  had  never  to  go  to  Lon- 
don again,"  said  she,  rather  timidly. 

He  regarded  her  for  a  second  with  a 
scrutinizing  look,  and  there  was  an  odd 
sort  of  smile  on  his  face. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I  was  but  this  min- 
ute w^riting  about  a  man  that  had  to  use 
divers  arts  and  devices  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  end — yea,  and  devices 
that  all  the  world  would  not  approve  of, 
perchance;  and  that  w^as  ever  promising 
to  himself  that  when  the  end  was  gained 
he  would  put  aside  these  spells  and  tricks, 
and  be  content  to  live  as  other  men  live, 
in  a  quiet  and  ordinary  fashion.  AVouldst 
have  me  live  ever  in  Stratford,  good  lass  ?" 

"The  life  of  the  house  goes  out  when 
you  go  away  from  us,"  said  she,  simply. 

"Well,  Stratford  is  no  wilderness,"  said 
he,  cheerfully ;  "and  I  have  no  bitter  feud 
with  mankind  that  I  would  live  apart  from 
them.  Didst  ever  think,  wench,"  he  add- 
ed, more  absenth^,  "how  sad  a  man  must 
have  been  ere  he  could  speak  so: 

"  Happy  were  he  could  finish  forth  his  fate 
In  some  unhaunted  desert,  most  obscui-e 
From  all  societies,  from  love  and  hate 

Of  worldly  folk ;  then  might  he  sleep  secure ; 
Then  wake  again,  and  ever  give  God  praise, 
Content   with    hips    and   haws    and   bramble- 
berry  ; 
In  contemplation  spending  all  his  days, 

And  change   of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him 
merry ; 
Where,  Mhen  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush, 
Where  harmless  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrush/' 

"Is  it  that  you  are  writing  now,  fa- 
ther?" 

"Nay,  indeed,"  said  he,  slowly,  and  a 
cloud  came  over  his  face.  "That  was 
w^ritten  by  one  that  was  my  good  friend 
in  by-gone  days ;  by  one  that  was  betray- 
ed and  done  to  death  by  lying  tongues, 
and  had  but  sorry  favor  shown  him  in  the 
end  by  those  he  had  served." 

He  turned  away.  She  thought  she  heard 
him  say,  "My  noble  Essex,"  but  she  was 
mutely  following  him.     And  then  he  said, 

' '  Come,  lass ;  come  i^ick  me  the  berries. " 

He  kept  walking  up  and  down,  by  him- 
self, while  her  nimble  fingers  were  busy 
with  the  bushes;  and  when  she  had  col- 
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Icctcd  iisuniciciicy  of  llic  fruit,  and  brou^^lit 
it  to  liiiii,  she  found  tliai  lie  a|)j)<'ar('d  (o  Ix^ 
in  no  liuri'V  lliis  moi'iiiii;^",  but  was  now 
j^i-o\\  n  clHMM'fuI  a^ain,  aiul  ratlicf  inclined 
lo  (alU  lo  iicr.  And  slic  was  far  from  tcll- 
in;^'  liini  lliat  \\vv  pi'ojxT  ))Ia('(^  at  tliis  mo 
nu'iit  was  witliin  doors,  to  s(m^  that  llic 
maids  wero  «j;('ttin.L!f  things  forward;  and 
if  slie  bestowed  a  tliou^lit  of  any  kind  on 
(111*  «;-ood  ]);M'S()n,  it  was  to  the  cll'ei^t  tliat 
both  h(*  and  tlie  dinner  would  have  to  wait. 
Her  father  liad  liokl  of  lier  by  the  arm.  He 
was  talkinf^:  to  her  of  all  kinds  of  thinp^s, 
as  they  slowly  walked  up  and  down  the 
j)alh,  but  of  his  friends  in  Stratford  most- 
ly, and  their  various  ways  of  livin<^';  and 
this  she  conceived  to  have  some  referciice 
to  his  project  of  withdrawing  altogether 
from  London,  and  settling  down  for  good 
amongst  them.  Indeed,  so  friendly  and 
connnunicative  was  he  on  this  clear  morn- 
ing— in  truth,  they  were  talking  like  bro- 
ther and  sister — that  when  at  last  he  went 
into  the  summer-house,  she  made  bold  to 
follow;  and  when  he  chanced  to  look  at 
some  sheets  lying  on  the  table,  slie  said, 

"Father,  what  is  the  story  of  the  man 
with  the  devices  ?" 

For  an  instant  he  did  not  understand 
what  she  meant ;  then  he  laughed. 

"Nay,  pay  you  no  heed  to  such  things, 
diild." 
I        "And  why  should  not  I,  father,  seeing 
that  they  bring  you  so  great  honor  ?" 

"Honor,  said  you?"  but  then  he  seem- 
ed to  check  himself.  This  \vas  not  Julius 
Shawe,  to  whom  he  could  speak  freely 
enough  about  the  conditions  of  an  actor's 
life  in  London.  "Well/tlien,  the  story 
is  of  a  banished  duke,  a  man  of  great  wis- 
dom and  skill,  and  he  is  living  on  a  desert 
island  with  his  daughter  —  a  right  fair 
maiden  she  is,  too,  and  she  has  no  other 
companion  in  the  world  but  himself." 

"But  he  is  kind  to  her  and  good?"  she 
said,  quickly. 

"Truly." 

"What  other  companion  would  she 
have,  then  ?  Is  she  not  content— ay,  and 
right  well  pleased  ^vitlial  ?" 

"Methinks  the  story  would  lag  w^ith 
but  these,"  her  father  said,  with  a  smile. 
"Would  you  not  have  her  furnished  with 
a  lover — a  young  prince  and  a  handsome 
— one  that  w^ould  play  chess  with  her,  and 
walk  with  her  while  her  father  was  busy  ?" 

"But  how  on  a  desert  island?  How 
should  she  find  such  a  one  ?"  Judith  said, 
with  her  eyes  all  intent. 


"Th(!ro,  you  se(!,  is  \\]\(tvii  tiie  magic 
comes  in.  What  if  her  father  liave  at 
his  command  a  spi'ite,  a  goblin,  tluit  can 
work  all  wonch-rs  that  can  da/zle  peo- 
ple in  the  d:n-k,  and  contiol  the  storm, 
;ind  whistle  the  young  piince  to  the  very 
feet  of  his  mistress?" 

Judith  sighed,  and  glanced  at  the  sheets 
lying  on  the  tabh^ 

"Alas,  good  father,  why  did  you  aid 
me  in  my  folly,  and  suffer  me  to  grow  up 
so  ignorant  ?" 

"  Folly,  fond  wench!"  said  he,  and  he 
caught  her  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed 
her  out  of  the  summer-house.  "Thank 
God  you  have  naught  to  do  with  any 
such  stulf.  There,  go  you  and  seek  out 
Prudence,  and  get  you  into  the  fields,  and 
give  those  pink  roses  in  your  cheeks  an 
airing.  Is't  not  a  rare  morning  ?  And 
you  would  blear  your  eyes  with  books, 
silly  wench  ?  Get  you  gone — into  the 
meadows  with  you — and  you  may  gather 
me  a  nosegay  if  your  fingers  would  have 
w^ork." 

"I  must  go  in-doors,  father;  good  Mas- 
ter Blaise  is  coming  to  dinner,"  said  she; 
"but  I  will  bring  you  the  nosegay  in  the 
afternoon,  so  please  you.  So  fare  you 
well,"  she  added ;  and  she  glanced  at  him, 
"and  pray  you,  sir,  be  kind  to  the  young 
prince." 

He  laughed  and  turned  away;  and  she 
hurried  quickly  into  the  house.  In  truth, 
all  through  that  day  she  had  plenty  to 
occupy  her  attention ;  but  whether  it  was 
the  maids  that  were  asking  her  questions, 
or  her  mother  seeking  her  help,  or  good 
Master  Walter  paying  authoritative  court 
to  her,  her  eyes  w^ere  entirely  distraught. 
For  they  saw  before  them  a  strange 
island,  with  magic  surrounding  it,  and 
two  young  lovers,  and. a  grave  and  elder- 
ly man  regarding  them ;  and  she  grew  to 
\vonder  how  much  more  of  that  story  was 
shut  up  in  the  summer-house,  and  to  la- 
ment her  misfortune  in  that  she  could  not 
go  boldly  to  her  father  and  ask  him  to  be 
allow^ed  to  read  it.  She  felt  quite  certain 
that  could  she  but  sit  dow^n  within  there, 
and  peruse  these  sheets  for  herself,  he 
would  not  say  her  nay;  and  from  that 
conclusion  to  the  next — that  on  the  first 
chances  he  would  endeavor  to  borrow  the 
sheets  and  have  them  read  to  her — was  but 
an  obvious  step,  and  one  that  she  had  fre- 
quently taken  before.  Moreover,  on  this 
occasion  the  chance  came  to  her  sooner 
than  she  could  have  expected.     Tow^ard 
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dusk  in  the  evening  her  father  went  out, 
saying"  that  he  was  gomg  along  to  see  how 
the  Harts  were  doing.  Matthew  garden- 
er was  gone  home;  the  parson  had  left 
hours  before;  and  her  mother  was  in  the 
brew-house,  and  out  of  hearing.  Finally, 
to  crown  her  good  fortune,  she  discovered 
that  the  key  had  been  left  in  the  door  of 
the  summer-house;  and  so  the  next  min- 
ute found  her  inside  on  her  knees. 

It  was  a  difficult  task.  There  was 
scarcely  any  light,  for  she  dared  not  leave 
the  door  open ;  and  the  mark  that  she  put 
on  the  sheets,  to  know  which  she  had  car- 
ried to  Prudence,  was  minute.  And  yet 
the  sheets  seemed  to  have  been  tossed  into 
this  receptacle  in  fairly  regular  order; 
and  when  at  length,  and  after  much  strain- 
ing of  her  eyes,  she  had  got  down  to  the 
marked  ones,  she  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
there  remained  above  these  a  large  bulk 
of  unperused  matter,  and  the  question 
was  as  to  how  much  it  would  be  prudent 
to  carry  off.  Further,  she  had  to  discover 
where  there  was  some  kind  of  division, 
so  that  the  story  should  not  abruptly 
break  oflP;  and  she  had  acquired  some 
experience  in  this  direction.  In  the  end, 
the  portion  of  the  play  that  she  resolved 
upon  taking  with  her  was  modest  and 
small;  there  would  be  the  less  likelihood 
of  detection  ;  and  it  was  just  possible  that 
she  would  have  no  oi)portunity  of  return- 
ing the  sheets  that  night. 

And  then  she  quickly  got  in-doors,  and 
put  on  her  hood  and  muffler,  and  slipped 
out  into  the  dusk.  She  found  Prudence 
alone  in  the  lower  room,  sitting  sewing, 
the  candles  on  the  table  being  already  lit ; 
and  some  distance  off,  curled  up  and  fast 
asleep  on  the  floor,  lay  the  little  spaniel- 
gentle. 

"Dear  heart,"  said  Judith,  brightly,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  little  dog,  "you  have 
shown  good  sense  after  all;  I  feared  me 
you  w^ould  fall  away  from  my  wise  coun- 
sel." 

"My  brother  was  well  inclined  to  the 
little  creature, "Prudence  said,  with  some 
embarrassment. 

"And  you  had  a  right  merry  even- 
ing, I'll  be  bound,"  Judith  continued, 
blithely.  "And  was  there  singing? — 
nay,  he  can  sing  well  when  he  is  in  the 
mood — none  better.     Did  he  give  you 

'There  is  a  garden  in  her  face 
Where  roses  and  white  lihes  grow,' 

for  Julius  is  more  light-hearted  in  such 


matters  than  you  are,  dear  mouse.  And 
was  there  any  trencher  business  —  and 
wine?  I  warrant  me  Julius  would  not 
have  his  guest  sit  dry -throated.  'Twas 
a  merry  evening,  in  good  sooth,  sweet- 
heart ?" 

"They  talked  much  together,"  Pru- 
dence said,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

' '  They  talked  ?  Mercy  on  us,  were  you 
not  civil  to  him  ?  Did  you  not  thank  him 
prettily  for  the  little  spaniel  ?" 

"In  a  measure  I  think  'twas  Julius 
took  the  little  creature  from  him,"  Pru- 
dence said,  bashfully. 

' '  Beshrew  me  now,  but  you  know  bet- 
ter ! — 'twas  given  to  you,  you  know  right 
well.  A  spaniel-gentle  for  your  brother! 
As  soon  would  he  think  of  a  farthingale 
and  a  petticoat!  And  what  did  he  say? 
Had  he  aught  special  to  say  to  you,  dear 
mouse  ?" 

"He  would  have  me  look  at  an  ancient 
book  he  had,  with  strange  devices  on  the 
leaves,"  Prudence  said.  "Truly  'twas 
strange  and  wonderful,  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  it  in  gold  and  colors,  though  I 
doubt  me  'twas  the  work  of  monks  and 
priests.  He  would  have  me  take  it  from 
him,"  she  added,  with  a  faint  blush. 

"And  you  would  not,  silly  one?"  Ju- 
dith exclaimed,  angrily. 

"Would  you  have  me  place  such  Pop- 
ish emblems  alongside  such  a  book  as  that 
that  Dr.  Hall  gave  me  ?  Dear  Judith, 
'twould  be  a  pollution  and  a  sin !" 

"But  you  gave  him  thanks  for  the  of- 
fer, then  ?" 

"Of  a  surety;  'twas  meant  in  friend- 
ship." 

"Well,  well;  right  glad  am  I  to  see 
the  little  beast  lying  there ;  and  methinks 
your  gentleness  hath  cast  a  spell  o'er  it  al- 
ready, sweetheart,  or  'twould  not  rest  so 
soundly.  And  now,  dear  mouse,  I  have 
come  to  tax  your  i)atience  once  more :  see, 
here  is  part  of  the  new  play ;  and  we  must 
go  to  your  chamber,  dear  Prue,  lest  some 
one  come  in  and  discover  us." 

Prudence  laughed  in  her  quiet  fashion. 

"I  think  'tis  you  that  casteth  spells, 
Judith,  else  I  should  not  be  aiding  thee 
in  this  perilous  matter." 

But  she  took  one  of  the  candles  in  her 
hand  nevertheless,  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs ;  and  then,  when  they  had  carefully 
bolted  the  door,  Judith  placed  the  roll  of 
sheets  on  the  table,  and  Prudence  sat 
down  to  arrange  and  decipher  them. 

"But  this  time,"  Judith  said,  "have  I 
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less  wci^^hl,  on  my  conscicnci';  for  my  fii- 
[\wv  lialli  alfcady  told  m<'  part  of  tli<' story, 
and  \vl>y  >;li()uld  not  1  know  tlic  rest  ^ 
Nay,  bnt  it  pi-onuscs  well,  1  do  assun^ 
llu'o,  swcctlicart.  'Tis  a  ran^  l)('<,nnnin«^^: 
llio  dosci-t  island,  and  tiic  sprite  that  can 
work  wonders,  and  the  ))oor  hanished 
duke  and  his  dau'^'ldcr.  Ay,  and  there 
comes  a  handsome  youn^  prince,  too; 
marry,  you  siiall  h(\ir  of  marvels!  For 
the  sprite  is  om^  that  can  work  maj^ic  at 
the  biddin<,^  of  the  duke,  and  bo  seen  like 
a  lire  in  the  dark,  and  can  lead  a  storm 
whither  he  lists—" 

'''Tis  with  a  storm  that  it  befifins,"  Pru- 
dence said,  for  now  she  had  arranged  the 
sheets. 

And  instantly  Judith  Avas  all  attention. 
It  is  true,  she  seemed  to  care  little  for  the 
first  scene  and  the  squabbles  between 
the  sailors  and  the  gentlemen ;  she  was 
anxious  to  get  to  the  enchanted  island; 
and  when  at  length  Prudence  introduced 
Prospero  and  ^liranda,  Judith  listened  as 
if  a  new  world  were  being  slowly  opened 
before  lier.  And  yet  not  altogether  with 
silence,  for  sometimes  she  would  utter  a 
few  Avords  of  quick  assent,  or  even  expla- 
nation; but  always  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  gentle  -  voiced  reader.  Thus  it 
would  go: 

"Then  Prospero  says  to  her— 

'Be  collected: 
Xo  more  amazement :  tell  jour  piteous  heart 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Miranda.  Oh,  woe  the  day ! 

Prospero.  Xo  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
Of  thee,  my  dear  one,  thee,  my  daughter,  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  naught  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am,  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Miranda.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.' " 

"x\  right  dutiful  daughter!"  Judith 
would  exclaim — but  as  apart.  "A  rare 
good  wrench,  I  warrant;  and  what  a  gen- 
tle father  he  is  withal !" 

And  then,  when  the  banished  duke  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  story,  and  when  he 
had  caused  slumber  to  fall  upon  his  daugh- 
ters eyes,  and  was  about  to  summon  Ari- 
el, Judith  interposed  to  give  the  patient 
reader  a  rest. 

"And  what  say  you.  Prudence?"  said 
she,  eagerly.  ' '  Is't  not  a  beautiful  story  ? 
Is  she  not  a  sweet  and  obedient  maiden, 
and  he  a  right  noble  and  gentle  father  ? 
Ah,  there,  now,  they  may  talk  about  their 


mascpies  and  ])ag(!ants  of  the  court,  and  ♦ 
gods  and  god(lesses  dressed  up  to  saw  the 
air  with  long  spc^eches:  sec;  you  what  my 
father  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words,  so  that 
you  can  scarcely  wait,  but  must  on  to 
hear  the  rest.  And  do  I  hurry  you,  good 
Pruc?  Will  you  to  it  again?  For  now 
the  spirit  is  summoned  that  is  to  work  the 
magic." 

"Indeed,  'tis  no  heavy  labor,  Judith," 
her  friend  said,  with  a  smile.  "And  now 
here  is  your  Ariel: 

'All  hail!  great  master!  grave  sir,  hail!  I  come 

To  answer  thy  best  pleasure;  be't  to  fly. 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curled  clouds ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 

Ariel  and  all  his  quality!' 

Then  says  Prospero: 

*  Ilast  thou,  spirit, 
Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Ariel.  To  every  article. 

I  boarded  the  King's  ship;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flamed  amazement;  sometimes  I'd  divide. 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet  and  join.     Jove's  lightnings,  the  pre- 
cursors 
0'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not.  .  .  . 

Prospero.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Ariel.  Xot  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  played 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.     All  but  mariners 
Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then   all   afire   with   me :    the   King's   son   Ferdi- 
nand—' " 

"The  prince,  sweetheart! — the  prince 
that  is  to  be  brought  ashore." 
"Doubtless,  Judith. 

'  The  King's  son  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring — then  like  reeds,  not  hair — 
Was   the  first  man  that  leaped:   cried,  "Hell  is 

empty. 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Prospero.  ^^'hj)  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ariel.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Prospero.     But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe? 

Ai'iel.  Not  a  hair  perished. 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish, 
But  fresher  than  before;  and,  as  thou  badst  me. 
The  King's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot.' " 

"And  hath  he  not  done  well,  that  clev- 
er imp !"  Judith  cried.  ' '  Nay,  but  my  fa- 
ther shall  reward  him — that  he  shall — 
'twas  bravely  done  and  w^ell.  And  now^ 
to  bring  him  to  the  maiden  that  hath  nev- 
er seen  a  sweetheart— that  comes  next. 
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good  Prue  ?  I  marvel  now  what  she  will 
say?^' 

"  'Tis  not  yet,  Judith,"  her  friend  said, 
and  she  contirued  the  reading,  while  Ju- 
dith sat  and  regarded  the  dusky  shadows 
beyond  the  flame  of  the  candle  as  if  won- 
der-land were  shining  there.  Then  they 
arrived  at  Ariel's  song,  "Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands,"  and  all  the  hushed  air 
around  seemed  filled  with  music;  but  it 
was  distant,  somehow,  so  that  it  did  not 
interfere  with  Prudence's  gentle  voice. 

' '  Then  says  Prospero  to  her : 

'  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond. 

Mirmtda.  What  is't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !     Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form.     But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Prospero.  No,  wench ;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

such  senses 

As  we  have,  such.     This  gallant  which  thou  seest 

Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stained 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st 

call  hira 
A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them, 

3Iiranda.  I  might  call  him 

A  'thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble.' " 

"  And  what  says  he  ?  What  thinks  he 
of  her?"  Judith  said,  eagerly. 

' '  Nay,  first  the  father  says — to  himself, 
as  it  were : 

'  It  goes  on,  I  see, 
As  my  soul  prompts  it.      Spirit,  fine  spirit!     I'll 

free  thee 
Within  two  days,  for  this.' 

And  then  the  Prince  says : 

*  Most  sure,  the  goddess 
On  whom  these  airs  attend !    Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here;  my  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  0  you  wonder! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  ? 

Miranda.  No  wonder,  sir. 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Ferdinand.  My  language !   heavens  ! 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken.'  " 

"But  would  he  take  her  away?"  said 
Judith,  quickly  (but  to  herself,  as  it  were). 
"Nay,  never  so!  They  must  remain  on 
the  island — the  two  happy  lovers — with 
Ariel  to  wait  on  them :  surely  my  father 
will  so  make  it  ?" 

Then,  as  it  appeared,  came  trouble  to 
check  the  too  swift  anticipations  of  the 
Prince,  though  Judith  guessed  that  the  fa- 
ther of  Miranda  was  but  feigning  in  his 
wrath;  and  when  Prudence  finally  came 
to  the  end  of  such  sheets  as  had  been 


brought  her,  and  looked  up,  Judith's  eyes 
were  full  of  confidence  and  pride— not 
only  because  she  was  sure  that  the  story 
would  end  happily,  but  also  because  she 
would  have  her  chosen  gossip  say  some- 
thing about  what  she  had  read. 

"Wen?"  said  she. 

"  'Tis  a  marvel,"  Prudence  said,  with  a 
kind  of  sigh,  "that  shapes  of  the  air  can 
so  take  hold  of  us. " 

Judith  smiled ;  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  that  Prudence  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"And  Master  Jonson,  good  Prue— that 
they  call  Ben  Jonson— what  of  him  ?" 

"I  know  not  what  you  mean,  Judith." 

"Sure  you  know  they  make  so  much 
of  him  at  the  court,  and  of  his  long  speech- 
es about  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  like; 
and  when  one  comes  into  the  country  with 
news  of  what  is  going  forward,  by  my  life 
you'd  think  that  Master  Jonson  were  the 
only  writer  in  the  land !  What  say  you, 
good  Prue :  could  worthy  Master  Jonson 
invent  you  a  scene  like  that  ?" 

' '  In  truth  I  know  not,  Judith ;  I  never 
read  aught  of  his  writing." 

Judith  took  over  the  sheets  and  care- 
fully rolled  them  up. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "'twas  my  father 
brought  him  forward,  and  had  his  first 
play  taken  in  at  the  theatre!" 

"But  your  father  and  he  are  great 
friends,  Judith,  as  I  am  told ;  why  should 
you  speak  against  him  ?" 

"I  speak  against  him  ?"  said  Judith,  as 
she  rose,  and  there  was  an  air  of  calm  in- 
diff'erence  on  her  face.  ' '  In  truth,  I  have 
naught  to  say  against  the  good  man.  'Tis 
well  that  the  court  ladies  are  pleased  with 
Demogorgons  and  such  idle  stuff,  and  'tis 
passing  well  that  he  knows  the  trade. 
Now  give  ye  good-night  and  sweet  dreams, 
sweet  mouse;  and  good  thanks,  too,  for 
the  reading." 

But  at  the  door  below — Prudence  hav- 
ing followed  her  with  the  candle — she 
turned,  and  said,  in  a  whisper: 

"Now  tell  me  true,  good  cousin:  think 
you  my  father  hath  ever  done  better  than 
this  magic  island,  and  the  sweet  Miranda, 
and  the  rest  ?" 

"You  know  I  am  no  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters, Judith,"  her  friend  answered. 

"But,  dear  heart,  were  you  not  bewitch- 
ed by  it  ?  Were  you  not  taken  away 
thither  ?  Saw  you  not  those  strange 
things  before  your  very  eyes  ?" 

"In  good  sooth,  then,  Judith," said  the 
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otlicr,  vvilli  ;i  smile,  "  for  IIhi  tiinn  Ihmiij;'  I 
kiK'W  not  llial  I  was  in  Si  ral  ford  lown,  nor 
ill  our  own  counti'v  of  l^ln^land  cilluT." 

,1  ndil li  l.-in!4'li('(l  li;;-lil.ly  and  (luicki}',  and 
willi  ;i.  kind  of  prides  too.  And  wiicn  she 
not  home  lo  lirr  own  room,  and  onco  more 
!•(  <;';u'd('d  (lie  roll  of  sliccls,  hcforc  bestow- 
ing" tlioniaway  in  a  secret  ])laeo,  there  was 
;i  line  bravery  of  trinni])!!  in  lier  eyes. 
'■JH'n   Jonson!"'   she  said,  but  no   lonjjfer 


with  any  an<,^(!r,  ratluji'  with  a  sov(irei^n 
conti-mpt.  And  tlien  slie  locked  up  the 
treasni-e  in  her  small  (ni])])oard  of  boxes, 
and  weld,  down-staii's  a^^'ain  to  se(dc  out 
lier  mother,  her  heart  now  quite  recovered 
from  its  anvy,  and  beating  warm  and 
equally  in  its  disposition  toward  all  man- 
kind, and  lier  mind  full  of  a  perfect  and 
complacent  conlidence.  "Ben  Jonson!" 
she  said. 


l-iiitiu''jj  Ciuii)  cCljnir. 


IT  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
]\[r,  ,Ianu>s  Partoii's  Life  of  Aaron  Ihirr 
was  published,  and  a  very  entertaining  book 
it  is.  But  its  estimate  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  our  history,  John  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  extraordinary.  The  author  agrees  that 
^'  in  this  revolutionary  period  the  high-mettled 
game-cock  of  a  John  Adams  appeared  to  glo- 
rious advantage,  made  a  splendid  show  of 
fight,  animated  the  patriotic  heart,  and  gave 
irresistible  impetus  to  the  cause."  But  after- 
ward he  finds  him  to  be  an  American  John 
Bull,  tlic  comic  uncle  of  an  exciting  drama. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  familiar  feeling,  which  is 
ludicrous,  that  John  Adams  was  more  British 
than  American. 

Yet  this  comic  uncle's  view  was  the  radical 
and  overpowering  argument  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  American  John  Bull  was  the  co- 
lossus of  American  independence.  His  son, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  learned  of  his  father  a 
hostility  to  England  that  he  delighted  to  in- 
dulge ;  and  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  found  no  reason  during  his  oflicial 
residence  in  England  to  forget  his  father's 
feeling.  Of  all  noted  Americans,  the  Adamses 
may  be  said  to  be  the  least  friendly  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  doubtless  temperameiit  and  polit- 
ical sympathy  that  Mr.  Parton  has  chiefly  in 
mind,  and  the  choleric  temperament  of  John 
Adams  can  not  be  denied.  But  his  political 
principle  was  constitutional  liberty,  and  if  that 
be  not  the  distinctive  American  principle,  it 
would  l)e  difficult  to  say  what  it  is. 

Of  all  the  men  of  his  time  John  Adams  was 
the  most  characteristic  New-Englander  when 
New  England  unquestionably  led  the  colonies. 
He  greatly  admired  James  Otis.  He  heard  his 
famous  speech  upon  the  Writs  of  Assistance, 
and  he  said  of  it  that  it  breathed  into  this  na- 
tion the  breath  of  life.  He  knew  the  popular 
powder  of  his  cousin  Samuel  Adams ;  and  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  arena  of  Sam  Adams,  John 
Adams  said  that  it  was  the  arena  in  which 
liberty  was  born.  He  had  the  magnanimity 
that  is  often  the  crow^ning  grace  of  consum- 
mate ability  and  of  indomitable  courage. 

A  late  essay  upon  John  Adams  by^Mellen 
Chamberlain,  of  Boston,  is  a  very  striking  and 
valuable  historical  study,  and  the  more  valua- 
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ble  that  in  the  steady  light  of  its  ample  re- 
search and  careful  comparison  the  essential 
service  of  John  Adams  becomes  clearer,  and 
the  reason  of  his  high  place  in  our  history  def- 
inite and  precise.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  a 
bewildering  and  important  part  peculiarities 
of  temperament,  tricks  of  manner,  and  even 
of  dress,  play  in  determining  the  estimate  of 
historical  figures.  Webster's  magnificent  ora- 
torical presence  gave  him  a  certain  power 
wholly  independent  of  his  words,  or  of  their 
moral  bearing.  John  Adams  was  a  small 
man,  dogmatic  and  testy,  and  there  seem  to  be 
those  who  suppose  those  two  words  to  com- 
plete the  portraiture  of  the  most  powerful  and 
constructive  political  genius  in  the  Continent- 
al Congress. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  the  real  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution  far  behind  the  Stamp 
Act,  in  the  apprehension  of  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny, and  in  the  civil  contest  that  sprang  from 
the  revocation  of  the  first  charter  in  1684. 
Above  all,  the  root  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
colonial  constitutions,  growths  and  develop- 
ments, like  the  British  constitution,  slow  ac- 
cretions of  usages  as  the  just  and  necessary 
safeguards  of  colonial  rights,  which,  when  the 
colonial  and  imperial  courses  come  in  conflict, 
must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards  to  preserve 
colonial  liberty.  This  is  the  view  which  John 
Adams  substantially  states  in  his  early  work, 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law. 
He  exhorts  his  fellow-citizens  to  remember  that 
the  colonists  have  a  right  to  liberty  derived 
from  their  Maker.  This  was  also  the  doctrine 
of  Otis  and  of  Hamilton.  But  Adams  maintain- 
ed, in  virtue  of  this  right  to  liberty,  the  absolute 
right  of  knowing  and  judging  the  character 
and  conduct  of  rulers,  who  "  are  no  more  than 
attorneys,  agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people" ; 
and  when  tiie  trust  is  betrayed,  the  right  to 
revoke  the  authority,  and  appoint  other  attor- 
neys, agents,  and  trustees. 

Here  is  the  fundamental  argument  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Maintenance  of  such  rights,  even 
to  armed  resistance  to  the  power  that  sought 
to  usurp  and  overthrow  them,  was  not  rebell- 
ion or  treason ;  it  was  the  patriotic  defense  of 
constitutional  rights.     This  was  the  ground 
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of  Joliu  Adams,  and  it  was  the  reason  alleged 
ten  years  afterward  for  breaking  the  bond  be- 
tween tlie  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  dev^lopes  very  clearly  his  view 
of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the  contest,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  he  says,  that  the  Puritans 
left  England  to  escape  the  yoke  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  that  they  watched  with  the  most 
sensitive  jealousy  and  resolute  hostility  every 
extension  of  its  power.  The  religious  and  the 
political  right  went  together.  If  the  Church 
could  thrive  without  a  bishop,  the  state  had 
no  need  of  a  king. 

Mr.  Cl'.amberlain's  study  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion. He  justly  ranks  John  Adams  among  the 
builders  of  states.  If  Franklin  had  a  larger  un- 
derstanding, Adams  had  qualities  tliat  Frank- 
lin lacked,  and  which  were  indispensable,  and 
no  other  of  the  great  revolutionary  leaders  was 
his  rival  in  statesmanship.  Doubtless,  if  any- 
body insists  upon  it,  he  had  a  hot  temper,  and 
his  administration  of  the  government  was  less 
successful  than  his  abilities  seemed  to  forecast. 
But  doubtless,  also,  his  sturdy  self-reliance  in 
the  treatment  of  the  difficulty  with  France  re- 
calls that  of  the  colossus  of  independence  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  no  President 
had  ever  to  encounter  such  a  trial  as  that  of 
Adams's  half-hostile  cabinet.  When  all  is  said, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  historic  Americans. 
He  belonged  to  a  time  when  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  was  "available"  not  because 
he  had  no  "  record,"  but  because  he  had  per- 
formed public  services  so  great  and  courageous 
that  he  had  made  enemies  as  well  as  friends. 


The  Easy  Chair,  mindful  of  posterity,  and 
of  that  future  loiterer  in  the  retired  alcoves  of 
coming  libraries  who  will  turn  to  the  pages  of 
an  old  magazine  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  the 
daily  aspect  and  the  homely  flxct  of  our  day, 
which  will  be  then  a  kind  of  quaint  remem- 
brance, like  the  "  Augustan  age"  of  Anne  to 
the  Victorian  epoch,  puts  here  upon  record 
for  his  unborn  reader — whom  he  salutes  with 
hope  and  godspeed — that  the  winter  of  1883-4 
in  the  city  of  New  York  was  a  gray  and  gloomy 
season  almost  beyond  precedent,  during  which 
the  persistent  fogs  and  mists  appeared  half  to 
have  obliterated  the  sun ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, who  had  come  to  see  America  and  to  lec- 
ture, must  have  felt  that  his  own  sad  climate 
had  followed  him,  and  that  England  was  in 
the  air  if  not  upon  the  earth  of  the  new  coun- 
try. 

It  has  not  been  a  remarkably  cold  season. 
Nothing  like  the  rigor  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  tiie  bay  of  New  York  was  frozen  solidly, 
has  been  known  this  year.  The  waters  of  the 
bay,  indeed,  have  been  generally  unobstructed 
by  ice,  and  there  have  been  few  serious  gales. 
But  day  has  followed  day  of  clouds  and  rain 
and  drizzle  and  snow,  and  the  universal  and 
persistenc  damp  has  forecast  the  peril  of  a  gen- 
eral mouldiuess  of  things.  Our  future  friend 
in  the  alcove  may  be  glad  to  know  that  in 
such  a  season  the  elevated  railroad  lias  been 


so  agreeable  and  convenient  that  the  wonder 
has  been  how  people  went  up  and  down  town 
in  such  weather  before  it  was  built ;  and  al- 
though the  omnibuses  and  the  surface  roads 
have  been  as  seemingly  full  as  ever,  yet  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  hours,  curiously  called 
commission  hours,  the  elevated  trains,  each 
composed  of  four  cars,  have  wiiirled  along 
every  four  or  five  minutes  packed  with  pas- 
sengers, and  during  all  the  dismal  days  and 
nights  up  to  the  moment  of  this  record  no 
harm  has  befallen  any  traveller  upon  any  of 
the  four  roads,  and  the  alarms  have  been  very 
few. 

In  the  time  of  the  reader  to  whom  the  Easy 
Chair  now  addresses  itself  there  may  be 
sunken  roads  added  to  those  in  the  air,  and 
more  frequent  and  thronged  river-boats  may 
aid  in  transporting  the  teeming  neighborhood 
to  the  lower  point  of  the  city,  for  the  point 
nearest  to  the  bay  and  between  the  mouths  of 
the  two  rivers  must  always  be  the  scene  of  com- 
mercial activity.  The  Stock  Board,  indeed — 
the  financial  exchange  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
moneyed  centre  of  the  continent — begins  to 
chafe  in  what  it  feels  to  be  narrow  quarters, 
and  to  question  whether  it  shall  not  move  up- 
town. But  the  local  distribution  which  gives 
to  commerce  the  lower  part  of  the  city  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  every  day  the  vast  liv- 
ing stream  will  pour  along  the  railroads  and 
over  the  ferries  from  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  and  all  the  suburbs  will  empty  them- 
selves upon  the  lower  city. 

The  statue  of  Washington,  which  stands 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  on  the  most 
interesting  historic  spot  in  the  city,  will  per- 
haps suggest  so  plainly  what  might  be  done 
to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  old  part  of  the 
city  that  it  may  be  yet  acconqDlished.  Around 
the  famous  site  upon  which  the  statue  stands, 
and  which  was  old  New  York,  there  are  other 
exceedingly  interesting  sites  full  of  inspiring- 
associations,  and  each  one  of  them  could  be 
commemorated  in  a  very  simjDle  manner  by  an 
engraved  jDlate  conspicuously  placed  upon  the 
wall  of  existing  buildings.  The  traveller  will 
remember  in  Florence  the  house  of  IMichael 
Angelo  inscribed  for  the  curious  pilgrim,  and 
in  Frankfort  the  house  where  Goethe  was 
born. 

In  the  ancient  cities,  indeed,  the  genius  of 
change  and  devastation  is  not  forever  active 
as  in  the  newer  country.  Still  the  reverent 
son  of  a  later  European  day  may  see,  or  until 
very  lately  might  see,  the  walls  of  the  old 
Tabard  Inn,  on  Southwark,  from  which  Chau- 
cer's pilgrims  set  forth,  and  with  Cunning- 
ham's hand-book  of  London  in  his  hand,  him- 
self become  an  urban  pilgrim  to  a  hundred 
houses  unchanged,  save  by  the  picturesque 
hand  of  Time,  from  an  older  day.  Or  jour- 
neying into  rural  England,  he  may  sit  where 
Burleigh  and  Ben  Jonson  sat  at  Penshurst, 
and  beyond  the  Channel  look  from  the  win- 
dows whence  Voltaire  gazed  uj^on  the  tranquil 
landscape    around    "fair,  placid    Leman,"  or 
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those;  IVoin  wiiicli  briivc  Fullicr  IjUtlicr  looked 
into  the  ;^n'('ii  (icnnan  Ibrcst. 

But  ifwe  can  not  piTscrvc  tin;  actual  biiild- 
iiii^^s,  the  sites  do  not  vanish,  and  the  njai^^i(t  of 
association  louchesevcn  the  sites  with  <^lainour. 
NothinLC  remains  at  tin;  corner  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  streets,  where  the  statue  of  Washini;- 
ton  stands.  But  tin;  si)()t  itself  is  full  of  secret 
charm  and  insjMration,  and  as  thousands  of 
l)assen<;ers  reacl  every  year  the  inscription  at 
the  hase  of  the  statue,  and  look  upon  the  stone 
on  which  the  first  President  stood,  the  whole 
nei.<;hl)orhood  will  be  glorilicd  in  their  eyes, 
and  despite  themselves  they  will  be  a  little 
lift  I'd  in  soul  and  a  little  more  patriotic.  By- 
and-by  the  old  Washing-ton  head-quarters  at 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets  will  be 
pulled  down.  But  the  memory  and  identifi- 
cation of  the  spot  should  not  be  left  to  chance 
and  wonder.  The  future  reader  in  the  alcove 
should  know  it  as  certainly  as  we,  and  know 
also  that  we  cared  enoug'h  for  it  to  perpetuate 
its  remembrance. 

This  could  be  done,  we  say,  by  a  plate  prop- 
erly inscribed,  to  be  inserted  in  each  succes- 
sive buildino-  as  it  arises  upon  the  spot.  If 
this  generation  places  such  a  plate,  future  gen- 
erations will  not  displace  it.  So  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Wall,  opposite  the  Sub-Treasnry, 
is  the  site  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  where  the 
Federalist  was  chiefly  written.  That  also  is 
a  site  and  a  fact  to  remember.  In  William 
Street  Washington  Irving  was  born.  Let  a 
plate  record  tlie  spot ;  and  then  mark  the 
birth-place  of  John  Jay  ;  and  they  will  be  con- 
tinued upon  the  future  buildings  that  follow. 
I  Gentle  reader  in  the  library  alcove  of  a  cen- 

tury hence,  if  in  your  day,  as  in  ours,  the 
weather  is  the  constant  and  exhaustless  topic 
of  conversation,  do  not  sneer  at  it  or  deride  it. 
Speak  it  fair.  Truly  viewed,  it  is  a  great  boon, 
for  out  of  that  common  and  universal  topic, 
as  from  the  Roman  forum  roads  led  into  all 
the  world,  the  most  remote  and  -seemingly  un- 
related sui>:gcstions  may  arise.  Did  we  not 
begin  by  describing  the  vanishing  vapors  of  a 
day  or  a  month?  Have  w^e  not  ended  by 
pleading  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  sentiment  ? 


Some  recent  remarks  of  the  Easy  Chair  to 
contributors  and  literary  aspirants  have  pro- 
duced very  dift'erent  impressions  upon  the 
editorial  fraternity.  Some  have  condemned 
such  explanations  as  an  effort  at  drawing  wa- 
ter in  a  sieve,  and  have  asked  with  asperity 
why  editors  should  lose  their  time  by  apolo- 
gizing to  bores  when  less  busy  persons  make 
very  short  work  of  them.  Otiiers  ask,  with 
an  air  of  lofty  pity,  whether  the  Easy  Chair 
really  supposes  that  the  irritabile  genus  can 
be  placated,  and  whether  it  is  so  amiable  as 
not  to  know  that  an  author  rejected  is  like  a 
woman  scorned,  and  that  no  soft  prevarication 
of  "  unavailable''  can  soothe  the  angry  wound 
of  disappointment  and  indignation. 

These  editors  seem  to  the  Easy  Chair  like 
men  who  have  forgotten  that  they  were  once 


boys.  Have  they  never  in  younger  years  been 
doubting  and  hoping  and  at  last  grieved  and 
indignant  contributors^  Have  tiu^y  neverwith 
palpitations  and  tremors  conHnitt(;d  the  cher- 
ished article  to  the  post,  even  as  Dickens  sent 
his  first  paper  to  the  magazine!,  and  then  stole 
away  with  the  first  numljer  of  the  new  issue 
upon  wdiich  they  could  lay  their  hands,  to 
look,  furtively  indeed,  but  with  intense  feel- 
ing, to  see  if  they  were  in  print  ?  If  they  have 
n()t,  they  lack  one  of  the;  vital  qualifications 
of  an  editor — synqiathy  with  the  contributor. 
They  are  like  the  parent  who  thinks  it  folly 
for  his  child  to  grieve  when  his  hoop  is  broken, 
or  wdien  she  discovers  her  doll  to  be  stuffed 
with  sawdust. 

But  an  old  and  experienced  editor  who 
takes  the  Easy  Cliair's  view,  and  who  oddly 
seems  to  the  Easy  Chair  a  very  judicious  com- 
mentator, says  that  writers  do  not  generally 
understand  the  position  of  an  editor,  and  es- 
pecially, he  is  pleased  to  add,  the  editor  of  a 
magazine.  They  have  naturally  so  good  an 
opinion  of  their  own  work  that  they  can  not 
imagine  how  an  editor  can  hold  a  different 
opinion. 

"  Whenever."  says  the  judicious  commenta- 
tor, "I  hear  an  author  complain  of  an  editor's 
'injustice'  I  am  alw\ays  reminded  of  the  trou- 
bles encountered  by  a  sculptor  friend  of  mine 
in  securing  a  piece  of  granite  for  the  pedestal 
of  a  soldiers'  monument  he  was  completing 
for  a  New  England  city.  He  made  his  w^auts 
known  through  the  newspapers,  and  found 
himself  overwdielmed  by  offers  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  One  knew  of  a  massive 
bowlder  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  Mount 
Desert,  another  had  found  a  suitable  stone  in 
Georgia,  and  a  third  offered  a  mass  of  granite 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, bearing  the  mark  of  a  cannon-ball  fired 
during  one  of  the  Shenandoah  campaigns  in 
18G1-5. 

"After  receiving  nearly  one  hundred  such 
offers,  the  sculptor  finally  took  his  pedestal 
from  a  quarry  in  a  neighboring  State,  not  be- 
cause it  was  better  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  near  a 
railroad,  and  w^ould  cost  the  least  for  transpor- 
tation. Those  wdio  were  disappointed  com- 
plained chiefiy  that  pei-sonal  examination  had 
not  been  made  in  their  case,  as  if  the  sculptor 
w^as  compelled  to  climb  every  mountain  in  the 
country. 

"The  other  day  I  stood  watching  a  man 
building  the  front  of  a  handsome  edifice,  and 
noticed  that  he  occasionally  threw^  aside  a 
brick  which  to  me  seemed  sound  and  square. 
Asking  the  reason,  the  workman  good-natured- 
ly laid  one  of  the  discarded  bricks  beside  those 
already  in  position,  when  I  immediately  dis- 
covered that  it  was  of  different  tint,  a  fact  the 
trained  eye  of  the  mechanic  had  seen  at  a 
glance.  What  would  any  of  these  disap- 
pointed authors  think  of  a  bricklayer  slap- 
ping into  that  wall  every  brick  that  came  to 
his  hand,  and  so  destroying  the  uniformity  of 
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effect  ?  An  editor  simply  endeavors  to  select 
the  best  materials,  and  if  he  afterward  dis- 
cover that  an  article  or  a  story  is  not  np  to 
the  mark,  he  ran  not  dig  it  out  again  as  a 
brick-layer  might,  and  substitute  something 
better. 

"  One  thing  more.  "We  never  hear  of  an 
artist  complaining  about  his  drawings  being- 
rejected  ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  the  head  of  your 
art  department  often  finds  something  w^hich 
does  not  suit  his  artistic  eye.  If  he  didn't, 
we  should  not  have  so  many  handsome  speci- 
mens of  art  in  the  pages  of  Harper.  I  sup- 
pose the  artist  throws  his  drawing  aside  and 
begins  another. 

''  Now  nothing  is  so  difiicult  as  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  a  ]\IS.,  whether  it  is  intended  for 
the  printing-press  or  the  stage ;  and  how  often 
it  happens  that  an  editor  thinks  he  has  found 
a  gem,  which  in  the  pages  of  his  magazine 
proves  to  be  full  of  flaws  and  imperfections ! 
Yet  if  that  MS.  had  been  rejected,  do  you 
suppose  the  author  would  discover  these  blem- 
ishes ?  No ;  he  would  rail  at  the  editor  in- 
stead of  the  critics. 

"  I  know  of  an  author  who  submitted  his 
book  to  nearly  every  leading  limerican  pub- 
lisher, only  to  have  it  returned.  Finally  it  oc- 
cured  to  him  that  it  might  be  well  to  read  the 
MS.  over  again,  and  as  several  months  had 
elapsed  since  his  previous  revision,  the  writ- 
ten pages  came  fresh  and  new^  to  him.  Then 
he  discovered  why  the  copy  had  been  so  mer- 
cilessly rejected,  and  like  a  brave  man  and 
true  artist  he  rewrote  and  polished  until  it 
became  a  first-class  piece  of  literary  w^ork. 
Of  course  the  next  publisher  who  received  it 
printed  the  book,  and  the  readers  w^ho  had 
rejected  were  really  the  cause  of  its  ultimate 
success." 

This  sensible  commentator  reaches  a  con- 
clusion which  does  not  make  his  word  of 
sympathy  and  approval  less  welcome.  "  So 
long,"  he  says,  "  as  the  editor  of  Harper  con- 
tinues to  get  out  such  numbers,"  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  It  is  a  gracious  and  courteous 
remark,  but  the  editor  of  Harper  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  getting  out  con- 
tinuallv  better  numbers. 


The  close  watcher  of  the  musical  heavens 
sees  strange  x^erturbations.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  New  York,  during  the  last  sea- 
son of  opera,  offered  the  exciting  spectacle  of 
an  operatic  contest  between  the  chief  living 
singers  of  Italian  opera,  and  could  only  pity 
poor  Europe  stripped  of  the  famous  masters 
and  mistresses  of  Italian  song.  The  Easy 
Chair,  how^ever,  has  faithfully  pointed  out 
that  the  contest  must  be  ruinous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  that  school,  and  that  even  New  York 
is  not  imperial  enough  to  support  two  Italian 
opera-houses  with  the  finest  singers  and  at  a 
vast  expense. 

But  it  lias  also  remarked  that  even  the  finest 
singers  seemed  somehow  to  be  unequal  to  them- 
selves, that  the  enthusiasm  and  even  the  in- 


terest of  other  days  were  plainly  wanting,  and 
that  amid  the  most  brilliant  roulades  and  the 
airiest  Jioriture  there  were  muttering  thun- 
ders of  doubt  and  disapprobation,  and  a  sio-. 
nificant  disposition  to  regard  Italian  opera 
itself  as  a  kind  of  Mother  Goose  melodies, 
good  enough  for  a  childish  musical  taste,  but 
ludicrous  for  the  developed  and  trained  taste 
of  to-day.  The  good  old  days  of  Chambers 
Street  and  of  Astor  Place,  quoth  tliis  icono- 
clastic spirit,  were  excellent  in  their  way,  like 
the  tea-parties  with  doughnuts  and  crullers 
of  the  ancient  little  Dutch  city  of  New  Am- 
sterdam. But  new  times  and  new  men,  new 
cities,  new  tastes,  new  music. 

Because  our  grandmothers  were  content  to 
play  upon  the  spinet,  shall  we  not  sw^eep  the 
Steinway  or  Chickering  grand  ?  Because  we 
once  read  the  primer  and  SlirqAe  Susan  witli 
delight,  shall  we  refuse  to  own  the  charm  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Dante  ?  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
Rlgoletto  to  the  G otter ddrnmerung^  and  from 
the  Sonnamlula  to  Parsifal^  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  Italian  opera  does  not  hold  this  gen- 
eration as  it  held  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
it  is  by  a  curious  fate  that  upon  the  very  scene 
of  the  latest  effort  of  that  opera,  with  all  its 
resources  to  renews  its  old  enchantment — an  ef- 
fort which  has  not  succeeded — the  new  music 
of  the  Wagner  opera  is  now  to  be  presented 
by  the  chief  singers  of  the  school. 

What  that  music  actually  is,  the  wonderful 
Thursday  afternoon  of  the  Musical  Festival  of 
two  years  ago  revealed  to  us.  The  rendering 
of  the  "  Rheingold"  on  that  day  was  really 
not  less  than  a  revelation  of  the  Wagner  mu- 
sic, and  Madame  Materna  herself  declared  that 
the  composer  had  never  heard  his  own  music 
so  magnificently  performed.  And  now^,  when 
the  old  opera  falls,  the  new  music  arises.  "  The 
town"  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  that 
another  audience  of  the  highest  cultivation 
and  of  another  taste  has  appeared  in  the  city. 
The  long  cultivation  of  the  jDopular  taste  by 
the  Philharmonic  and  Symphony  concerts, 
and  chiefly  by  the  devotion  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  German 
genius  is  master  of  the  field  here  in  every 
quarter  but  that  of  opera,  and  it  is  now  to  try 
its  power  upon  that.  It  is  very  possible,  if 
the  success  of  the  Wagner  concerts  of  the 
spring  be  decided,  that  it  should  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  the  German  ojDcra  next  year, 
and  the  city  would  gladly  endure  a  contest 
between  Italian  oj^era  at  one  house  and  Ger- 
man at  the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enlist  for  a 
war  of  the  roses  to  the  death.  To  enjoy  the 
Marechal  Niel  is  not  to  despise  the  Jacque- 
minot, or  any  of  the  newer — richer,  it  may  be 
— or  more  magnificent  growths.  The  charm 
of  the  Italian  melody,  of  the  association  of  the 
Italian  school,  is  not  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  German  genius,  as  that  of  the  olive  grove 
or  of  orange-trees  is  not  lost  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  pine  forest  or  of  woods  of  hickory  and 
oak.     The  quatrain  of  Goethe  is  as  true  of  the 
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world  of  music,  ol*  iiiiy  I'oriu  <)r:irt,aH  it  is  of 
tlic  actual  external  world  : 

"  (Jotli'S  1st  del*  Orient ; 
(Jottes   ist  (ler  ( ►ceidelit ; 
NfH-t|   Mini  Siiillieln'  (ieliiiido 
Kulit  ill)   Irit'tlcn  seiner  liiinde." 

It  may  Ix?  simj)Iy  put  into  lOuL^iish  : 

"  (iod's  is  {\\e  Orient ; 
(iod's  is  the  Oeeidcnt, ; 
North  and  South  and  every   land 
Host  in  peaco  within   His  hand." 

It  would  be  Ji  sorry  result  of  enjoyini; 
Shakespeare  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  JJurns,  and 
whatevi'r  deliL::lit  the  Easy  Chair  may  derive 
from  ]\Iatcrna  and  her  eompanions,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  reu:ret  or  deny  that  which  lono;  au:o 
it  deprived  from  Jenny  Lind,  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  idle  to  cling  to  former  tastes  be- 
cause they  arc  old,  or  to  deny  that  books 
which  were  once  entertaining-  have  ceased  to 
fascinate.  Forty  years  ago  perha})s  the  ma- 
ture reader  of  these  Avords  read  Bulwer's  nov- 
els with  an  eagerness  of  interest  which  seems 
hidicrous  as  he  now  turns  the  pages  of  Bul- 
wer's  memoirs.  It  would  be  hard  to  read 
Ernest  MaJtraccrs  now%  or  to  be  thrilled  with 
Zanoni.  Yet  again  there  arc  books  which  are 
now  never  read  wdiich  it  is  not  ludicrous  to 
have  read  with  ardor — books  which  were 
benedictions,  although  they  bless  no  more. 

Let  us  not  despond,  therefore,  O  thou  wdio 
rcmemberest  Sontag  and  the  liquid  gurgling 
note  of  Alboni,  as  we  go  to  the  Wagner  con- 
certs. That  old  joy  is  imperishable,  although 
not  to  be  renewed.  Kor  shall  the  spell  of  the 
Rhine  daughters,  penetrating  and  exquisite 
though  it  be,  deaden  our  sense  to  the  remem- 
bered voice  of  the  Lind  in  Amina,  or  to  the 
plaintive  prayer  of  Casta  Diva  !  It  would  be 
indeed  a  misfortune  if  we  were  so  chained  to 
the  past  by  a  taste  that  could  not  grow,  that 
enjoyment  of  the  violets  made  us  indifterent 
to  the  roses,  and  the  glory  of,the  carnations 
blinded  us  to  the  beauty  of  the  fringed  gentian. 
If  the  Italian  opera  has  begun  to  pale  its  fires, 
yet  in  the  entr'actes  of  the  Meistersinger  we 
can  still  hum  a  defiant  tum-ii-tu?n,  and  feel 
ourselves  doubly  armed  against  untoward  fate 
by  consciously  enlarging  our  capacity  of  en- 
joyment.   

The  other  day  the  Easy  Chair  met  a  local 
news-man  who  said  that  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  that  neighborhood  had  singu- 
larly changed,  and  asked  the  reason.  "A 
year  ago,''  he  said,  "  I  sold  ten  times  as  many 
Da  ill/  Bugles  as  Baih/  Trumpets,  and  now  the 
tables  are  turned.  The  Baih/  Rom  led  all 
the  other  wind  instruments,  and  now  the  Daily 
Cornet  is  far  ahead.  I  can  not  make  out  the 
reason." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sudden  change 
of  price  during  the  year  marked  a  new  epoch 
in  the  world  of  newspapers.  The  purpose  of 
the  change  was  to  increase  the  sale  by  low^er- 
ing  the  price.     But  that  alone  might  not  pro- 


duce th(!  result,  because  there  is  not  an  indefi- 
nitcly  larg(;  reading  public  for  newspapers, 
and  there  arr;  multitudes  who  would  not  read 
a  paper  ev(Mi  if  it  wen;  given  to  them.  The 
obvious  way  of  increasing  the  sah;  was  simul- 
taneoiisly  to  lower  the  price  and  to  modify 
somewhat  the  (diaracter  of  the  paper.  It  is 
this  course  which  probably  suj)plies  the  rea- 
son of  the  (diange  which  the  news-man  noted. 

Newspapers  have  been  generally  gazettes 
of  the  news,  accompanied  with  grave  com- 
ments ui)on  i)ublic  (piestions.  But  the  num- 
ber of  ])ersons  who  take  a  serious  interest  in 
l)ublic  (|uestions  is  comj)aratively  small,  while 
the  number  l)()th  of  men  and  women  who  do 
take  an  interest  in  general  gossip  and  pleasant 
connnent  upon  miscellaneous  topics  is  very 
large.  The  staple  of  the  daily  conversation 
in  a  city  like  New  York,  as  of  all  other  com- 
munities, is  not  earnest  discussion  and  com- 
parison of  views  upon  weighty  subjects;  it  is 
personal  gossip,  scandal,  events,  accidents, 
crimes,  and  all  kinds  of  minor  tattle.  A 
new^spaper,  therefore,  which  should  serve  as  a 
whispering-gallery  or  exchange  for  this  kind 
of  conversation,  as  well  as  a  medium  of  impor- 
tant news  and  the  treatment  of  politics,  and 
which  should  touch  all  its  topics  with  a  light 
gayety  and  brevity,  would  be  like  the  most 
entertaining  visitor  who  would  please  men 
and  women  alike,  and  charm  the  loitering  and 
sauntering  crowd  as  well  as  interest  the  more 
intelligent  and  public -spirited  part  of  the 
community. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  new  suggestion  of 
what  a  newspaper  desiring  a  large  circulation 
should  be.  But  however  plainly  outlined  the 
model  may  liaA^e  been,  not  many  newspapers 
have  conformed  to  it.  The  grave  tendency 
has  been  paramount.  The  original  idea,  that 
of  Addison's  Spectator^  of  a  cheerful  gossip, 
not  too  sober  in  seeming,  however  earnest  in 
spirit,  had  somewhat  vanished.  It  is  the  re- 
turn to  the  idea,  but  with  a  misconception  of 
it,  that  marks  the  late  change.  We  say  mis- 
conception, because  the  pleasant  gossip  need 
not  degenerate  into  a  pander.  A  police  ga- 
zette or  a  i^hotograph  of  crime  may  attract  a 
host  of  readers,  but  at  a  price  which  the  do- 
mestic newspaper,  the  journal  for  the  home, 
to  please  son  and  daughter  as  w^ell  as  father 
and  mother,  does  not  wish  to  pay. 

The  distinction  lies  in  the  difibrence  be- 
tween the  airy  and  general  gossip  and  the 
pander,  in  touching  all  events  of  the  day  as 
the  talk  of  the  average  household  touches 
them,  but  governed  and  restrained  by  a  skill 
which  will  permit  no  mischief.  To  satisfy 
this  general  interest  is  now  plainly  the  aim, 
and  it  necessarily  changes  somewhat  the  char- 
acter of  the  paper.  Every  great  journal  has 
established  a  certain  general  character,  and 
commands  a  certain  public.  This  situation  it 
must  respect  in  making  a  change,  unless  it  is, 
for  some  reason,  a  character  and  a  public 
which  it  intends  to  relinquish,  and  to  begin 
anew.     Unless  that  be  its  object  it  must  be  so 
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conducted  as  to  retain  the  old  friends  while 
winning  the  new,  and  this  is  an  enterprise  not 
to  be  lightly  undertMvcn,  nor  can  it  be  achieved 
without  great  sagacity. 

— The  news-deaier  assented  to  the  general 
view.     '•  Yes,"  said  he,  reflectively ;  "  people 


loves  to  read  about  murders  and  prize-tights, 
and  I  guess  families  cares  more  for  scandal 
than  politics."  His  mind  was  evidently  not 
quite  clear.  "Well,  I  don'  know — I  don' 
know,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  his  head  good- 
naturedly  and  walked  away. 


(BMtnr'fi  f  itmmj  JUrurii. 


NOT  even  the  most  critical  reader  would 
suspect  from  the  serenity  and  ease  of  his 
style,  and  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  his  gener- 
alizations, that  Mr.  Green  prosecuted  the  la- 
borious and  difficult  researches  that  were  need- 
ful for  the  preparation  of  his  two  latest  and, 
in  many  respects,  most  valuable  historical 
works,  The  Malcing  of  England  and  The  Conquest 
of  England,^  while  he  was  suffering  from  X)hys- 
ical  ailments  of  the  gravest  and  most  distress- 
ing kind,  and  that  they  were  written  while  he 
was  literally  face  to  face  with  death.  In  the 
preface  to  the  last-named  work,  now  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  Mrs.  Green  tells 
the  pathetic  but  animating  story  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  Avhich  both  volumes  were 
written.  Her  gifted  husband,  she  informs  us, 
had  hardly  begun  to  shape  his  plans  for  writ- 
ing the  history  of  earl}'  England  when  he  was 
seized  b}^  an  illness  so  violent  that  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  there  could  never  be  any 
hope  of  his  recovery.  He  knew  that  the  days 
that  might  still  be  left  to  him  must  henceforth 
be  conquered  day  by  day  from  death  ;  but  be- 
lieving that  before  he  died  some  faithful  work 
might  yet  be  accomplished  by  hiui  for  those 
who  should  come  after  him,  at  the  moment  of 
his  greatest  bodily  weakness,  and  when  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  scarcely  a  few 
weeks  to  live,  he  drew  up  the  scheme  of  these 
two  A'olumes,  one  of  which,  The  MaVing  of  Eng- 
land, he  finally  completed,  although  during 
the  five  months  of  1881  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten the  shadow  of  death  under  which  it  was 
begun  never  lifted.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his 
physicians  that  his  life  was  only  prolonged 
from  day  to  day  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  will, 
and  the  constancy  of  a  resolve  that  wholly  set 
aside  all  personal  considerations.  During 
these  five  months  his  courage  took  no  touch 
of  gloom  or  disappointment.  Every  moment 
of  comparative  ease  was  given  to  his  task,  and 
when  such  moments  were  denied  him,  hours 
of  languor  and  distress  were  occupied  with 
the  same  unfaltering  patience.  Unable  to 
write  a  line,  he  was  forced  to  learn  how  to  dic- 
tate. He  had  not  strength  even  to  correct  the 
printer's  proofs,  and  these  too  were  dictated 
by  him,  while  the  references  for  the  volume 
were  carried  one  by  one  to  his  bedside,  and 
the  notes  from  them  were  made  and  entered 
by  his  direction.     With  such  sustained  zeal 

1  The  Conquest  of  England.  By  John  Richard  Green, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  607. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


and  eager  conscientiousness  was  his  work  done 
that  much  of  The  Making  of  England  was 
wholly  rewritten  five  times,  other  parts  three 
times,  till,  as  autumn  drew  near,  he  was  driven 
from  England,  and  it  became  needful  to  bring 
the  book  rapidly  to  an  end,  and  to  give  it  to 
the  press.  The  spring  of  1882  still  found  him 
alive,  but  even  yet  more  frail  and  suffering. 
In  May  he  hastened  to  England,  when  the 
sense  of  weakness  seemed  to  vanish  before  the 
joy  of  coming  again  to  his  own  land,  and  he 
once  more  turned  to  the  interrupted  history  of 
England,  taking  up  the  tale  at  the  period  of 
its  greatest  obscurity  and  difficulty.  Thus 
the  present  volume,  The  Conquest  of  England, 
was  begun.  It  was  Mr.  Green's  original  inten- 
tion to  bring  it  to  a  close  with  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Danes,  andAvith  this  object 
in  Adew  the  eight  admirable  and  elaborate 
chapters  of  the  book  Avhich  bring  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  Danish  conquest  Avere  Avrit- 
ten.  These  were  printed  in  the  autumn  of 
1882,  although  in  the  pressing  peril  of  the  time 
the  final  chapters  Avere  so  brief  as  to  be  mere 
outlines.  Again  he  Avas  forced  to  leaA'c  Eng- 
land for  the  south,  and  there,  in  spite  of  fast- 
increasing  illness  and  the  pressure  of  unrelax- 
ing  suffering,  he  revised  his  work  Avith  earnest 
care.  In  this  review  the  work  seemed  to  him 
still  far  beloAV  his  conception  of  what  it  might 
and  ought  to  be,  and  he  resolved  to  make  im- 
portant changes  in  the  original  plan  and  in  its 
order,  to  rewrite  some  portions,  and  to  extend 
the  history  beyond  the  conquest  by  the  Danes 
to  the  conquest  by  the  Normans.  The  print- 
ed book  was  heroically  cancelled,  and  with  a 
last  supreme  effort  he  set  himself  to  a  task 
which  he  Avas  ncA'cr  to  finish.  He  wrote  the 
masterly  opening  chapter  of  the  volume,  in 
which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  England  and  the 
English  people  at  the  opening  of  the  long 
struggle  Avitli  the  Danish  pirates,  vikings,  and 
iuA'aders,  and  the  pages  which  close  it  Avere 
the  last  Avords  Avritten  by  his  hand ;  ''  words," 
says  Mrs.  Green,  "that  Avere  Avritten  one  morn- 
ing in  haste,  for  weakness  had  already  drawn 
on  so  fast  that  Avhen  in  weariness  he  at  last 
laid  down  his  pen,  he  ncA'er  again  found 
strength  to  read  over  the  words  he  had  writ- 
ten." Even  then  his  work  was  not  OA^er.  In 
this  last  extremity  of  weakness,  and  almost  in 
the  throes  of  dissolution,  he  dictated  the  larger 
account  of  the  history  of  the  English  shires,  and 
the  more  comprehensive  A-iew  of  the  rule  of 
the  Danish  kings,  that  had  taken  shape  in  his 
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iiiiiid,  niid  which  ho  has  iiicorporntc*!  in  th(i 
Iiisloiy  as  it,  now  Htatids.  At,  last  <h'ath 
l)ul  an  end  to  his  hihor  whih^  it  was  yet.  in- 
c'oniph'tc,  and  it  was  h'Ct,  lor  tho  lovinj^  hand 
of  his  intclli;^<'nf,  and  capahhs  \\\i\)  to  incor- 
poratts  th(^  rcsnlts  of  liis  hilcst  thonj^lits  and 
icthM'tions  and  his  liinil  ^vo^ds  in  a  liistorical 
nanativt^  of  sin<;nhir  hoanty  and  ])rol'onnd  in- 
Icn'sl.  It  will  b(^  n'nicinhcnMl  that  Th<;  Mak- 
itnj  of  Fjujlaud,  as  its  tithi  indicates,  was  ii  liis- 
toiy  of  tiu^  period  of  lUNirly  fonr  hnndrcd  years 
\vh(Mi  Kn!;land  was  in  tho  j)roc(\ss  o\^ formation 
or  makini/,  n^achin*;  from  tho  invasion,  con- 
quest, and  setth'nient  of  Jiritain  by  tho  Sax- 
ons, th(^  .lutes,  and  tho  An,i;les  to  tho  union  of 
all  Hn<;lishnien  in  what  had  then  become  ]"]n^- 
Jand,  under  tho  rule  of  Ecjjjberht.  Tho  now 
volume,  wrou<;ht  amid  tho  unexampled  sutfer- 
ini;s  and  diseoura.<;ements  that  wo  have  wit- 
nessed, is  a  continuation  of  tho  history  of  early 
England  from  that  point  onward  to  tho  Nor- 
man conquest,  and  describes  tho  innncdiatoly 
succeeding  period  of  national  di'velojnnnit  and 
organization.  Owing  to  tho  illness  of  tho  au- 
thor, and  tho  necessary  haste  in  Avhich  this 
volume  was  written,  much  that  illustrates  the 
later  portion  of  this  interesting  period  is  given 
in  outline,  without  having  had  tho  bcnetit  of 
his  revision,  and  has  been  derived  from  ma- 
terials that  iio  loft  behind  him,  partly  in  print- 
ed form  and  partly  in  manuscript  notes  and 
papers  written  some  years  ago,  and  often  con- 
sisting of  rough  and  imperfect  fragments. 
These  have  been  drawn  into  a  connected 
whole  by  Mrs.  Green,  and  although  iucompleto 
aro  of  great  historical  value.  The  more  com- 
})leto  and  elaborate  portions  of  tho  work  are 
those  which  describe  tho  first  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  by  the  Danes,  the  making 
of  the  Danelaw^,  the  political  organization 
and  local  institutions  introduced  by  the  Danes, 
the  career  of  Alfred,  and  his  influence  npon 
tho  literature,  laws,  religion,  and  national 
character,  his  defeat  of  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders and  overthrow  of  their  supremacy,  the 
heroic  but  unsuccessful  stand  made  by  the 
kings  of  Alfred's  line  against  the  Danes,  the 
final  Danish  conquest,  and  the  rule  of  England 
by  kings  from  Denmark  till  they  were  over- 
thrown and  succeeded  b}^  kings  from  Nor- 
mandy. Like  its  predecessor,  The  Conquest  of 
Enf/Iand  is  a  living  portraiture  of  the  times, 
and  exhibits  with  great  minuteness  and  vivid- 
ness the  origin  and  development  of  tho  great 
l)ody  of  laws,  customs,  traditions,  territorial 
subdivisions,  and  social  and  political  institu- 
tions which  form  the  frame-work  of  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day.  An  extremely  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  volume  is  its  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  English  names,  several- 
ly of  persons  and  idaces,  roads,  land  -  marks, 
towns,  cities,  shires,  and  the  like. 


The  present  younger  geueratiou  of  Ameri- 
cans can  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
detestation  in  which  the  name  of  "  Hessian" 


was  once  jicld  in  this  country.  Nor  h;is  it  yet 
lost  all  tho  odium  that  was  onc(;  attached  to  it 
by  our  forefathers,  although  tluj  lapse  of  time 
and  th(5  sober  sertond  thought  that  has  (Misued 
aro  gradually  softtiuing  tho  harsh  Judgments 
that  were  onco  visited  upon  a  bo<ly  of  men 
w  ho  were  really  monj  sinmid  against  than  sin- 
ning. 'J'ho  indignation  with  which  our  ances- 
tors regarded  "  iner(;enaries"  was  Just  enough 
w  hen  apjdied  toGntat  liritain,  which  bought,  to 
the  Hessian  i»rinces,margraveH,and landgravc^s, 
w  ho  sold,  and  in  a  l(!ss<!r  degree;  to  the  officers, 
who  suffered  thems(dves,  in  obedience  to  a  blind 
sense  of  duty  as  soldiers,  to  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  men  of  Hesse;  but  forthemeibthem- 
selves,  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Edward  J.  Lowell's 
interesting  historical  sketch,  71ie  Jlessians  and 
the  Other  (icrman  A  uxiUarics  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
llevohitionarii  Jf'ar,^  without  experiencing  a  feel- 
ing of  genuine  commiseration.  They  were  our 
unwilling  enemies.  Not  that  they  sympa- 
thized with  us  or  for  the  princii)les  for  which 
wo  fought,  for,  in  fact,  they  knew  nothing  of 
either,  but  because  they  Avere  torn  from  their 
homes  and  families,  were  sold  like  so  many 
dumb  and  helpless  cattle  by  their  sordid  and 
unprincipled  rulers,  Avere  driven  into  the  ranks, 
and  were  forced  to  fight  in  a  cause  in  which 
they  had  no  interest  or  concern,  and  for  a  na- 
tion for  whom  they  had  no  love.  In  an  ex- 
cellent and  brief  account  of  the  German  princes 
who  were  tho  real  mercenaries  in  this  transac- 
tion, and  of  the  treaties  that  consummated  their 
owni  and  England's  shame,  Mr.  Lowell  i)laces 
the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  by  the  w^eight 
of  the  facts  that  he  adduces,  rather  than  by 
any  labored  efforts  of  rhetoric  or  argument, 
fully  exonerates  tho  inoffensive  and  helpless 
soldiery  from  any  participation  in  the  base  bar- 
gain. All  this,  however,  interesting  as  it  may 
be,  is  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's able  monograph,  which  is  to  give  the  his- 
tory in  detail  of  the  German  troops  that  served 
against  us  in  the  War  of  Independence,  from 
their  conscription,  muster,  and  organization  in 
regiments  in  Hesse  to  their  arrival  in  America, 
and  through  the  course  of  the  various  cam- 
paigns, and  in  the  various  actions  in  which 
they  participated.  Mr.  Lowell's  volume  is 
made  up  largely  of  information  derived  from 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  and 
archives  of  the  German  states,  containing 
original  accounts  by  Hessian  ofticcrs  and  sol- 
diers of  every  important  engagement  and  of 
almost  every  skirmish  of  the  war,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Hessian  contingent,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Long  Isl.and,  in  1776,  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  These  have  been  diligently 
sifted  and  collated  by  Mr.  Lowell,  and  moulded 
into  a  narrative  which  forms  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  military  history  of  the  Eevo- 
lution. 


3  The  Hessians  and  the  Other  German  Auxiliaries  qf 
Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  By  Edware  . 
J.  Lowell.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  pp.  SOL 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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American  readers  have  been  made  reason- 
al)ly  familiar  with  the  history  of  Prussia  from 
the  time  of  Frederic',  the  Great  until  a  very 
receut  date  by  the  historical  writings  of  Car- 
lyle,  Rauke,  Professor  Seeley,  Professor  Miiller, 
and  others  ;  but  owing  to  the  non-translation 
into  English  of  the  great  historical  works  of 
Eberty,  Stenzel,  Droysen,  and  Von  Cosel,  which 
treat  in  the  most  comprehensive  way  on  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  national  life,  they  are  com- 
paratively ignorant,  at  least  those  of  them  who 
can  not  read  German,  of  the  very  early  history 
of  Prussia,  and  have  only  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  and  development  of  a  polit- 
ical system  which  has  converted  a  petty  x)rin- 
cipality  into  the  most  x)uissant  power  in  Eu- 
rope. In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  comprehen- 
sion of  the  inliuence  that  Frederick  the  Great 
really  exerted  in  giving  Prussia  a  national  form 
and  a  j)osition  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  first  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  long  course  of  previous  politi- 
cal, military,  and  institutional  prej^aratiou  and 
development,  of  which  Frederick  and  his  polit- 
ical creations  were  the  legitimate  outcome,  and 
by  which  the  latter  were  rendered  possible; 
for,  as  the  author  of  whom  we  shall  presently 
speak  very  justly  observes,  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion as  in  that  of  a  man  the  natural  dispositions 
and  surroundings,  the  early  education  and  early 
impressions,  are  all-powerful  in  giving  form, to 
character  and  in  paving  the  way  to  great 
achievements;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
requisite,  if  we  would  accuratel}^  S^'^iigG  and 
comprehend  the  manhood  of  Prussia,  that  we 
should  study  its  childhood,  and  watch  the  slow 
steps  of  its  organic  growth.  In  default  of  ac- 
cess to  the  important  German  works  to  which 
we  have  above  referred,  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  this  formative  period  of  Prussian  na- 
tional life,  we  cordially  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  a  judicious  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  national  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Prussia,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  death  of  the  second  king,  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Professor  Tuttle,  of  Cornell  University,  with 
the  title,  Tlie  History  of  Prussia  to  tJw  Accession 
of  Frederick  the  Qreat?  The  period  covered  by 
this  epitome  embraces  the  six  centuries  from 
1134  to  1740,  the  first  four  and  a  half  of  which 
— in  brief  chapters  describing  x>riiiiitive  and 
mediaeval  Brandenburg,  its  extent,  its  relations 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  its  dynastic  jiarti- 
tions,  its  line  of  Bavarian  and  Luxemburg  mar- 
graves, its  early  society  and  institutions,  the 
career  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  social  and  po- 
litical changes  which  they  introduced  or  which 
were  effected  by  the  spirit  of  the  people  and 
the  inferior  nobles,  and  by  the  Reformation 
— are  sketched  in  rapid  but  glowing  outline 
by  Professor  Tuttle,  which  gives  an  interesting 
view  of  the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and 


3  The  History  of  Prussia  to  the  Accession  of  Frederick 
theCh-eat.  11^4-1740.  By  Herbert  Tuttle.  12mo,pp. 
490.    Boston :  Iloughton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 


religious  development  of  the  people  through  all 
these  years,  as  they  were  gradually  but  inevi- 
tably crystallizing  into  a  nation,  and  exhibit- 
ing tendencies  and  activities  that  have  since 
become  national  characteristics.  The  history 
of  the  country  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  first  four  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, covering  the  periods  from  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  to  the  death  of  the  Great  Elector 
(Frederick  William),  from  the  accession  of 
the  Elector  Frederick  HI.  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  crown,  during  the  early  years  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  I.,  is 
related  more  fully  in  detail,  and  comprises  lu- 
minous accounts  of  the  territorial  changes  that 
were  effected  in  each  of  these  periods,  of  the 
financial  methods  that  were  resorted  to  by  the 
various  electors  and  kings,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  and  military  service  by 
each  of  them,  of  the  growth  of  absolutism,  of 
the  play  of  the  social  and  religious  forces,  of 
the  rise  of  learning  and  of  educational  institu- 
tions, of  the  foreign  policy  and  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  successive  sovereigns,  of  their  wars, 
their  administrative  reforms,  and  their  inva- 
sions upon  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
privileges  of  the  nobles,  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  of  agriculture,  of  the  social 
and  domestic  relations  of  sovereigns,  nobles, 
and  peox)le,  and  of  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitution. Professor  Tuttle  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  volume  which  is  at  once  timely, 
eminently  instructive,  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting.   

Students  of  ecclesiastical  history  will  re- 
gard with  great  interest  the  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Dr.  Schaff's  sterling  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,*  of  which  three  volumes 
are  now  published.  As  originally  published  in 
1858,  the  first  volume  of  the  work  embraced  the 
Church  history  of  the  three  centuries  from  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  to  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great ;  but  in  the  process  of  reconstruction 
that  was  made  necessarj^  by  the  nearly  thirty 
years  of  active  research,  discovery,  and  criti- 
cism that  have  since  ensued,  the  original  first 
volume  has  grown  into  two  volumes.  Of  these 
the  first  is  now  confined  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  the  world 
for  Christianity  before  the  coming  and  minis- 
try of  Christ,  and  to  the  theology  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Church  during  the  first  century 
only;  and  the  second  contains  the  history  of 
Ante-Nicene  Christianity  from  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  beginning  of  the  Nicene, 
as  illustrated  severally  by  its  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, the  persecutions  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected, its  literary  contest  with  Judaism  on  the 

4  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff. 
A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Vol.  I. :  Apostolic  Christianity,  a.d.  1-100.  8vo,  pp.  871. 
Vol.  II.:  Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  a. -a.  100-335.  8vo, 
pp.  877.  Vol.  III. :  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Christianity, 
A.D.  311-600.  Bvo,  pp.  1049.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
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one  li.'iiul  and  wiMi  llrllcnisni  on  llio  oMior,  itH 
or!;:ini/nlion,  (liNciplinc,  and  worHliip  as  a 
CMuircli,  its  art,  llio  lilV^  and  tiMidcncics  of  its 
adlicrcnlH,  tliii  Iicnjsics  that  vc^xcd  i(,  il.s  i)a- 
(rislic-  litcrjituro,  and  the  devcjlopnicnt  of  its 
tIi(M)lo<>;y.  The  third  vohinio  covcr.s  the;  ovnnt- 
i'n\  Niccnio  and  rost-Nicono  ix'i'iod  of  Christian 
(Mnporors,  ])airiar('hs,  and  ouMuncnical  conncils, 
iVoni  Constantino  tho  Great  to  Cro^^ory  the 
(ireat,  and  contains  a  (;oini)rehensive  snrvcy  of 
tiio  history  of  tho  Christian  Chnrcli  in  tho  ccn- 
tnrios — from  a.d.  'Ml  to  a.d.  GOO — that  wit- 
nessed the  downfall  of  heathenism  and  the 
trinmi>h  of  Christianity  in  tho  Roman  Empire, 
the  alliance  of  tho  Church  with  the  state,  and 
its  inllnenco  on  religion  and  the  public  faith 
and  morals,  the  i^rowth  of  monasticism  and  the 
liierarchy,  tho  change  in  tho  polity  of  tho 
Church  and  in  the  character  and  relationship 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  decline  of  discipline 
and  the  spread  of  schisms,  tho  revolution  in 
the  cultus  of  Christianity  and  its  etfect  upon 
puhlic  worship  and  the  customs  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  and  tho  development  of  oecu- 
menical orthodoxy  through  tho  attrition  of 
the  Trinitarian, Origonistic,Christological,  and 
anthropological  controversies  of  the  fourth, 
lifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  As  revised,  re- 
written, and  enlarged  by  the  fruits  of  Dr. 
Schat'f's  industrious  studies  and  matured  re- 
Uections,  the  work  is  in  many  of  its  aspects  a 
now  one,  enriched  with  the  last  results  of  the 
best  scholarship,  and  marked  throughout  by 
the  catholicity  and  candor,  combined  w^ith  the 
historical  accuracy  and  the  penetrating  critic- 
al judgment,  for  which  its  learned  author  is 
held  in  high  repute  by  Biblical  and  ecclesias- 
tical scholars.  

Mr.  Chakles  H.  Moore,  the  accomplished 
instructor  in  drawing  and  the  principles  of 
design  at  Harvard  University,  has  prepared  a 
volume  of  Examples  for  Elementarij  Practice  in 
Delineation,^  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  beginner  such  materials  for 
practice  as  will  train  the  hand  and  eye  to  hab- 
its of  accuracy  and  x:)recision,  and  also  quicken 
his  appreciation  of  those  qualities  of  line  which 
are  expressive  of  living  character  and  beauty. 
The  combination  of  examples  and  instructions 
which  he  gives  in  the  volume  is  admirably  de- 
vised to  secure  these  important  ends.  Right- 
ly apprehending  the  weighty  objections  which 
lie  against  the  exclusive  use  of  examples,  and 
also  rightly  appreciating  the  usefulness  of 
drawing  from  nature,  as  well  as  the  ditficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  it,  Mr.  Moore  has  adopt- 
ed the  course  of  combining  the  use  of  good 
examples  with  work  from  nature.  But  as  de- 
lineation is  the  first  step  and  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  everything  in  art — its  alphabet,  so  to 
speak — his  first  attention  is  given  to  it,  not 
only  because  of  its  importance  as  a  manual 

5  Examples  for  Elementary  Practice  in  Delineation. 
By  Charles  H.  Moore.  FoUo,  pp.  56.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  and  Co. 


exercise,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  steadi- 
n(!Hs,  pn.'cision,  and  fr(!ed(un,  but  also  because 
wJMUi  the-se  an*,  attained,  and  a  reasonal)l(;  d(;- 
gre(i  of  skill  is  ac(juired,  the  miml  will  be  left 
monj  fre(i  to  observe  and  (Mijoy  th(;  beauty  of 
living  lines,  and  to  work  successfully  directly 
from  natures  Holding  this  distinctly  and  con- 
stant ly  in  mind,th(;  exani[)les  forpractice  which 
he  gives  in  his  earli(!r  ex(!rcises  consist  of  such 
significant  and  well-known  natural  objects  as 
the  spiral  of  the  nautilus  shell,  the  outline  of 
the  sea-urchin,  the  leaf  of  the  bulbous  crow- 
foot, the  shoot  of  tho  lilac,  the  si)ray  of  the  hol- 
ly, and  other  sprays,  leaves,  and  twigs  of  beau- 
tiful ami  familiar  plants,  flowers,  and  trees,  all 
of  wliich  illustrate  by  their  structure  the  vi- 
tal truth  that  tho  symmetry  of  nature  and  of 
good  art  co-exists  invariably  with  that  living 
changefulness  of  form  which  is  essential  to 
beauty.  The  later  examples  are  reproductions 
of  special  features  of  some  noteworthy  works 
of  ancient  and  mediteval  art  in  the  realms 
of  ornamentation,  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  which  still  further  illustrate  this  im- 
l)ortant  truth.  

The  practical  value  of  statistics  has  seldom 
been  as  forcibly  and  as  entertainingly  illus- 
trated as  in  a  volume  prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred 
H.  Guernsey,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title 
of  The  World's  Oj^port unities,  and  How  to  Use 
Them.^  Premising  that,  notwithstanding  its 
comprehensive  title,  it  relates  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  field  of  our  own  country,  the  book 
is  an  encyclopajdic  epitome  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation, interwoven  with  useful  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, bearing  upon  the  principal  industries 
and  avocations  that  are  or  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  United  States,  considered  specifically 
Avith  regard  to  the  opportunities  which  they 
severally  offer  for  the  attainment  of  success  in 
life.  In  his  indefatigable  survey  of  the  field 
of  American  business  and  industry,  Dr.  Guern- 
sey has  availed  of  those  results  of  our  late  cen- 
sus, and  of  a  large  body  of  statistics  derived 
from  other  authentic  and  not  generally  ac- 
cessible sources,  which  arc  most  immediately 
connected  with  the  social,  industrial,  and  in- 
tellectual well-being  of  our  people,  to  give  a 
close  survey  of  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  all  the  various  occupations,  handi- 
crafts, x^ursuits,  and  professions  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  or  may  be  engaged,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  the  opportunities  which 
each  offers  for  remuneration  and  success.  The 
information  that  he  has  collected  and  grouped 
under  special  appropriate  heads  covers  a  wide 

6  The  World's  Opportunities,  and  How  to  Use  Them. 
A  View  of  the  Industrial  Progress  of  our  Country,  a 
Consideration  of  its  Future  Development,  a  Study  of 
the  Sphere  of  Woman's  Work,  and  Estimates  of  the 
Rewards  which  Art  and  Science,  Invention  and  Dis- 
covery, have  in  Store  for  Human  Endeavor.  With  an 
Analysis  of  the  Conditions  of  Present  and  Prospective 
Prosperity.  By  Alfred  H.  Gcternset,  Ph.D.  With 
Comprehensive  Tables  of  Statistics.  Richly  Illus- 
trated. Royal  8vo,  pp.  600.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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field,  and  embraces  replies  to  the  followiDg 
amoi]g  other  inquiries:  how  many  x^ersons  are 
engaged  in  each  cabling,  and  whether  the  num- 
ber is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
than  formerly,  and  why  ;  what  are  their  sever- 
al rates  of  wages  or  remuneration,  and  whether, 
and  for  what  reason,  they  are  stationarj^,  di- 
minishing, or  increasing;  whether  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  will  remain  in  demand,  and  whether 
there  is  likely  to  be  any  change  in  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  produced ;  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  or  may  yet  be  made, 
in  products  of  various  kinds,  or  in  their  modes 
of  production;  what  openings  there  are,  and 
where,  for  the  young  and  enterprising  of  that 
preponderating  class  among  us  who,  from 
choice  or  necessity,  are  engaged,  or  must  en- 
gage, in  some  one  or  other  of  the  activities  of 
the  age,  and  what  preparation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  fill  them ;  and  what  are  those  steady 
movements  of  our  population,  and  those  per- 
manent developments  in  the  various  trades, 
occupations,  businesses,  and  pursuits,  which 
give  clear  intimations  of  the  direction  in  which 
one  may  bend  his  energies  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  Dr.  Guernsey  gives  a 
condensed  and  graphic  account  of  eacli  of  the 
great  industries,  callings,  and  productions  of 
the  countr}^,  and  in  connection  with  this  com- 
bines a  large  body  of  well-considered  sugges- 
tion and  advice  for  the  guidance  or  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  preparing  to  embark  in 
the  battle  of  life.  Especially  full  and  valuable 
are  his  cliapters  on  agriculture,  mining,  the 
fisheries,  the  professions,  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  work  for  women.  Those  upon 
the  first-named  subject  embrace  an  immense 
arraj^  of  useful  facts  and  information,  reduced 
within  sinall  compass,  rehiting  to  the  products 
of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  vineyard,  the  dairj^, 
the  forest,  and  the  stock-yard,  the  number  and 
remuneration  of  the  persons  employed  in  each, 
and  the  methods  which  have  been  most  suc- 
cessfully followed  in  tliem.  The  volume  is  an 
invaluable  treasury  of  knowledge,  having  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  of  great 
importance  and  of  almost  universal  interest. 


A  COPIOUS  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to 
draw  readily  upon  it  for  words  that  shall  give 
proper  expression  to  thought  arc  invaluable 
items  in  the  equipment  alike  of  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher.  But  there  is  this  diifereuce, 
that  while  the  i)hilosopher  uses  words  to  con- 
vey a  literal  and  strictly  limited  scientific 
meaning,  the  poet  uses  them  as  the  painter 
uses  colors — to  heighten  and  give  tone  and 
warmth  to  his  conceptions,  and  to  clothe  the 
true  or  the  beautiful,  the  real  or  the  ideal,  in 
robes  that  shall  reflect  the  myriad  hues  and 
forms  of  the  imagination.  It  needs  but  a  cur- 
sory perusal  of  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore's 
Atlas''  and  Poems  Antique  and  Modern^  to  dis- 

'  Alias.    By  Charles  Leonard  Moore.    4to,  pp.  5G. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  E.  Potter  and  Co. 
8  Poems  Antique  and  Modern.    By  Charles  Leonard 


cover  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  this  inestima- 
ble quality;  but  only  a  close  study  of  them 
will  reveal  the  fine  taste  that  presides  over  his 
choice  of  words,  and  his  tact  in  the  use  of  those 
that  are  the  most  thoroughly  apposite  as  M-ell 
as  most  richly  expressive.  It  is  true  that  this 
verbal  affluence  has  its  besetting  evil  tenden- 
cy, and  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  volubil- 
ity, as,  indeed,  is  often  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Moore  in  those  of  his  poems  that  he  classifies 
as  ''modern."  But  this  is  only  faintly  visible 
in  the  poems  modelled  upon  the  antique,  iu 
which  he  reproduces  the  mythological  fables 
of  Atlas,  Herakles,  and  Prometheus.  These 
are  remarkable  for  the  grace,  stateliness,  and 
severe  simplicity  of  tbeir  style,  and  scarcely 
less  so  for  the  originality  and  beauty  of  their 
variations  upon  and  interpretations  of  the  an- 
cient classical  legends,  and  their  subdued  in  ten- 
sity of  passion  and  feeling.  Mr.  Moore  has  a 
vigorous  imagination,  which  he  holds  well  in 
check  while  dealing  with  the  ancient  legends; 
but  when  he  ventures  away  from  classical 
originals,  and  treads  upon  the  ground  of  mod- 
ern romance,  he  betrays  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  weird,  the  vague,  and  the  extravagant. 
His  verse,  though  occasionally  marred  by 
grave  technical  imperfections,  is  generally 
full,  flowing,  and  musical. 


Although  the  American  Civil  War  is  now 
removed  from  us  by  nearly  a  score  of  years, 
there  has  as  yet  appeared  no  history  covering 
so  fully  or  so  minutely  the  military  and  politi- 
cal events  of  that  great  struggle  as  IlarjKr's 
Fidorial  History  of  the  Great  liehellion.^  Five 
years  were  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work.  The  introductory  chapters  were  written 
early  in  the  war  by  Mr.  Eichard  Grant  White. 
The  chapters  relating  to  military  operations 
in  the  East,  with  some  exceptions,  and  the 
earlier  ones  upon  political  history  Avere  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Guernsey.  The  remain- 
der of  the  work  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Alden.  The  narrative  was  based  upon  ofiicial 
documents,  and,  wherever  such  citations  were 
important,  these  documents  were  quoted  in 
full.  As  the  history  was  not  completed  un- 
til three  years  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
there  was  ample  opportunity  for  the  collection 
of  material,  embracing  much  important  mat- 
ter obtained  directly  from  prominent  military' 
ofiScers,  National  and  Confederate.  The  issues 
since  reached  on  disputed  matters  have  tended 
only  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  history. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
this  work  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  and  comprehensive  single  history  of 
the  war  for  the  Union. 

Another  feature  has  contributed  to  its  popu- 
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With  One  Thousand  Illustrations.  Two  Volumes,  with 
Index,  pp.  836.  For  sale  only  by  M'Donnell  Brothers, 
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l.irity.  I(.  conjoins  a  tlionsnnd  illuHtrjitioiiH, 
taken  inosMy  iVom  JI(n'j>cr\i  ll'crhlif,  of  \vlii(rli 
tluMc  an^  tlirco  classes  :  1,  <loscrii)liv(^  iMetiircM  ; 
2,  inai)s  and  plans  of  bailies;  'A,  jxnirails.  As 
the  plal(\s  of  lli(5  Jl'cchli/  have  heeii  (leslr()y<'(l, 
these  illiislral  ions  arc  now  to  bes  fonnd  only  in 
this  work.  With  the  lapse  of  time  these;  illns- 
1  rations  have  eoine  to  have  a  special  interest. 
J'robably  no  <>reat  historical  event  was  ever 
so  fully  illustrated  as  was  the  American  Civil 
War  in  Harper's  jrceJdy ;  and  these  pictures 
were  made  by  special  artists,  who  followed  the 
various  armies  as  closely  as  did  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  great  daily  papers,  and  who  depict- 
ed with  <;raphic  power  and  accuracy  the  scenes 
enacted  before  them.  What  would  we  not  give 
for  similar  representations  of  the  war  of  the 
Kevolution,  or  that  of  1812  ?  The  value  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  work,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  general  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
narrative,  account  for  the  present  vitality  of 
Jfarpir^s  Pictorial  HiHtory  of  the  llebellion  and  for 
its  universal  popularity. 


The  new  and  standard  edition  of  Coleridge's 
7ro;7i-.s','°  edited  by  Professor  Shcdd,  which  was 
announced  in  the  Record 'for  last  month  as  in 
course  of  republication  by  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  volumes  then  noticed,  four  oth- 
ers have  now  appeared,  comprising  all  his  oth- 
er prose  writings,  among  them  being  the  pro- 
foundly interesting  autobiographical  frag- 
ment published  after  his  death  witb  the  title 
Biof/rapliia  Literaria,  and  his  invaluable  Lec- 
tures iqwii  ShaJccspeare  and  Other  Dramatists. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  be  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  be  able  to  foretell  that  no 
novel  of  the  month  will  create  as  great  a  flut- 
ter and  stir  in  fashionable  society,  or  will  be  as 
widely  read  and  talked  about;,  as  Mr.  Lathrop's 
pungent  and  attractive  society  novel,  iN^e?{7por^.'^ 
The  love  story  which  the  author  has  made  the 
vehicle  for  his  observations  upon  life  and  man- 
ners at  that  nltra- fash  ion  able  resort,  and  which 
serves  as  a  frame  for  his  spirited  x)ictures  of 
Newport  society  and  of  the  men  and  women 
who  "most  do  congregate"  there,  makes  no 
large  drafts  npon  the  emotions  or  sympathies, 
but  it  is  deftly  and  gracefully  told,  it  abounds 
in  skillful  artistic  touches,  and  a  vein  of  gen- 
uine poetic  feeling  crops  out  here  and  there, 
even  from  its  most  caustic  limnings.  But  clev- 
er and  pleasing  as  is  the  story,  its  interest  as 
such  is  secondary  to  that   which  attaches  to 


10  The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
With  an  lutroductory  Essay  upon  his  Philosophical 
and  Theological  Opinimis.  Edited  by  Professor  W.  G. 
T.  Shedd.  In  Seven  Volumes.  V2mo.  Vol.  III. :  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  pp.  751.  Vol.  IV. :  Lectures  upon 
Shakespeare  and  Other  Dramatists,  pp.  448.  Vol.  V. : 
The  Literary  Bemains  and  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  pp.  G;23.  Vol.  VI. :  Church  and  State  ;  A  Lay  Ser- 
mon ;  Table-  Talk,  pp.  528.  New  Yorlv :  Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

"  Newport.  By  Geouge  Patisons  Lathuop.  ICmo, 
pp.  297.    New  York  :  Charles  Serlbner's  Sons. 


Mr.  Lathroj)'H  delin<'alion  of  Hie  thin  veneer- 
ing of  relinenuMit,  the  sellish  Hcheniing,  the  ab- 
soi'I)iiig  worldliness,  the  vulgarity,  1h<;  shallow 
jn-elentiousness,  and  tin;  l»elly  malice;  whicli 
charact(!rize  no  inconsiderabh;  proportion  of 
tho.se  who  figure  in  th(5  artificial  Kfx.'iety  of  our 
most  (!xclusiv(;  sunnner  resort.  I'Ih;  heartijiess 
and  vigor  of  liis  satin;,  d<dicat(i  and  almost  im- 
pal[)able  as  it  often  is,  will  doubtless  cause 
some  gnashing  of  teeth  among  those  v.ho  dis- 
cover that  they  are  the  originals  of  liis  acid 
etchings,  nu)re  especially  Avhen  they  detect  tlie 
"  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles"  that  are 
covertly  indulged  in  at  their  exiiense  by  their 
whilom  social  intimates. 


The  Messrs.  Harper  have  printed  a  new  edi- 
tion, in  permanent  library  form,  of  Mr.  John 
Esten  Cooke'iS  spirited  historical  novel,  Boidii/- 
hell  Vane.^^  The  tale  is  a  delightful  one,  rich 
in  ronumtic  incidents  and  in  line  delineations 
of  the  ])icturesque  phases  of  society  that  exist- 
ed in  the  Old  Dominion  on  the  eve  of  tlie  liev- 
olutionary  War,  aiul  rich  also  in  historic  mem- 
ories of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  in 
speaking  portraitures  of  the  graiul  men  who 
first  pioneered  the  people  of  the  ancient  colonj'- 
in  their  resistance  to  tyranny  and  then  val- 
iantly led  them  in  their  heroic  struggle  for 
independence.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr. 
Cooke's  impassioned  and  sympathetic  story 
without  coming  nnder  the  spell  of  the  noble 
contagion  which  it  so  graphically  depicts. 

Of  the  other  novels  that  have  found  their 
way  to  the  editor's  table  this  month  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  deserve  extended 
notice.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  can  be  class- 
ed in  the  first  rank  of  prose  fiction,  but  all  are 
fresh,  clever,  and  effective.  Those  of  our  read- 
ers who  would  enliven  a  weary  or  a  vacant 
hour  with  a  cheerful  and  entertaining  com- 
panion can  not  choose  amiss  from  the  follow- 
ing list :  Pretty  Miss  XeviUe,^^  by  13.  M.  Croker ; 
Vestif/ia,^*  b\"  the  author  of  Kismet ;  Bed  Bidiiig- 
Hood,^^  by  Mrs.Notley ;  I*rusias,^^  by  Ernst  Eck- 
stein ;  The  New  AheJard,^''  by  Robert  Buchanan  ; 
Susan  Drummond,^'^  by  Mrs.  Riddell;  and  Only 
an  Incident,^^  b}'  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 


12  Bonnyhell  Vane.  Embracinj?  the  History  of  Henry 
St.  John,  Gentleman.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  IGnio, 
pp.  503.    New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Pretty  Miss  Neville.  A  Novel.  By  B.  ]Sr.  Crokeu. 
"  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  G8.  New  Y^ork : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

1*  Vestigia.  By  Gkohge  Fleming.  IGrao,  pp.  288. 
Boston:  RobertsBrothers. 

^^  Eed  Riding-Hood.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  F.E.M.  Not- 
let.  "Franliiin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  84.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

ifi  Prusias.  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Rome  under  the 
Republic.  By  Ernst  Eckstein.  Translated  by  Clara 
Bell.  Two  Vols.,  18mo,  pp.  355  and  325.  New  Y'ork : 
William  S.  Gottsbertrer. 

1  ^  The  New  Abelard.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buch- 
anan. "Franklin  Square  Library."  4to, pp. 48.  New 
Y^'ork  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Susan  Drummond.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rid- 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  tlie  18th  of  March. — 
President  Arthur,  in  sending  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  to  Con- 
gress; February  29,  congratulated  Congress  and 
the  j)eople  upon  the  good  results  already  accom- 
plished by  the  law,  and  avowed  his  conviction 
that  it  will  henceforth  prove  to  be  of  still  more 
signal  benefit  to  the  public  service.  He  heart- 
ily commended  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  their  suggestions  for  fur- 
ther legislation,  and  advised  the  making  of 
such  an  appropriation  as  shall  be  adequate  for 
their  needs. 

The  following  bills  were  passed  in  Congress: 
Military  Academy  Appropriation  Bill,  House, 
February  21,  Senate,  March  4 ;  Mr.  McPherson's 
currency  bill,  Senate,  February  25;  bill  re- 
pealing the  test  oath,  Senate,  February  27,  aft- 
er being  amended  so  that  no  person  who  held 
a  commission  in  the  United  States  army  before 
the  war,  and  was  afterward  engaged  in  the 
military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  shall  be  appointed  to  any 
position  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States;  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
seven  steel  vessels  for  the  navy.  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 29  ;  bill  xiensioning  survivors  of  the 
Mexican  war.  House,  March  3,  by  a  vote  of  227 
to  46;  bill  to  extend  the  limits  of  Yellowstone 
Park  to  5300  miles  (an  addition  of  2000),  Sen- 
ate, March  5 ;  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  House, 
March  6  ;  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fitz- John  Porter, 
Senate,  March  13,  by  36  to  25. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
March  3,  afQrmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Legal  Tender  Act  of  1878. 

The  Mexican  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, March  11,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  20. 

The  Louisiana  Republican  Convention, 
March  6,  nominated  John  A.  Stevenson  for 
Governor. 

The  bill  prohibiting  the  making  of  further 
contracts  for  the  labor  of  convicts  in  New 
York  State  was  signed  by  Governor  Cleveland 
March  3. 

The  British  government  presented  to  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Greely  relief 
expedition  the  steamer  Alert  The  President 
accepted,  with  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  February  22, 
rejected  Mr.  Parnell's  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  Queen's  speech,  by  a  vote 
of  81  to  30.— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel  was 
unanimously  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
February  26. — The  Plouse  of  Lords  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  housing  of  the  poor,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  member. 

In  returning  the  Lasker  resolution  to  the 
United  States  government.  Prince  Bismarck 
gave  the  following  reasons  to  the  German  Min- 
ister at  Washington :  "  I  should  have  gratefully 
accepted  the  communication  made  by  Minister 


Sargent,  and  should  have  asked  the  Emperor 
to  empower  me  to  present  it  to  the  Reichstag, 
if  the  resolution  had  not  contained  an  opinion 
regarding  the  object  and  efiect  of  Herr  Lasker's 
I)olitical  activity  which  was  opposed  to  my 
convictions.  According  to  my  experience  of 
the  political-economic  development  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  I  can  not  recognize  the  opinion  as 
one  which  events  I  have  witnessed  would  jus- 
tify. I  can  not  determine  to  ask  the  Emperor 
for  the  necessary  power  to  communicate  the 
resolution  to  the  Reichstag,  because  I  should 
have  offlcially  to  advocate  before  the  Emperor 
an  opinion  Avhich  I  can  not  recognize  as  cor- 
rect." 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Landtag 
refused  to  repeal  the  law  abolishing  the  sala- 
ries of  Catholic  priests,  by  a  vote  of  209  to  152. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Chili  was  ratified 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Peru,  and 
General  Iglesias  took  the  oath  as  Provisional 
President  of  Peru,  March  1. 

The  French  troops  occupied  Bac-ninh  March 
12,  the  Chinese  garrison  fleeing  in  the  direction 
of  Thai-nguyen. 

The  outbreak  in  the  Soudan  is  not  yet 
quelled.  On  February  21  the  garrison  at  Tokar 
surrendered  to  the  rebels.  Three  days  later  a 
British  expedition  numbering  4300  men  land- 
ed at  Trinkitat,  and  on  March  1  General  Gra- 
ham captured  the  cit^^,  inflicting  great  loss  on 
the  rebels.  On  March  12  Osman  Digma's  camp 
was  taken  by  the  same  general.  The  Arabs 
lost  4000  to  6000  men. 

DISASTERS. 

Fehruary  19. — Tornadoes  in  Georgia,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  with  great  loss 
of  life. 

February  20. — Nineteen  miners  killed  by  a 
fire-damp  explosion  four  miles  from  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

February  25. — Seventeen  passengers  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  steamer 
Kotsai,  from  Hong-Kong  for  Macao. 

March  13. — One  hundred  and  fifty-four  lives 
lost  by  an  explosion  in  a  colliery  at  Pocahon- 
tas, Virginia. 

OBITUARY. 

February  26. — In  Paris,  France,  General  Em- 
manuel F61ix  de  WimpfFen,  aged  seventy-three 
years,  and  General  Jean  Paul  Adam  Schramm, 
aged  ninety-five  years. 

February  27. — In  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  W. 
H.  Hunt,  United  States  Minister,  aged  sixty 
years. 

February  28. — At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ex- 
Governor  R.  D.  Hubbard,  in  his  sixty -sixth 
year. 

March  10. — In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Right  Rev. 
R.  H.Clarkson,  Bishop  of  Nebraska,  aged  fifty-= 
eight  years. 
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rillllS  is  somctliiii^  liko  it.  A  hIiowc!!-  of  ;\\)- 
X  1>1<5  l)l()ss«)ins.  This  is  tlic  Ni;;M  that  May 
has  conic  ii»  New  Kii«;lan(l  and  other  onllyin;; 
rc«;i()iis  of  the  habilahh*,  <;lohc.  Other  Hi<;nH, 
such  as  May-poh's,  fail,  but  (his  ono  never 
fails,  al(hon;;h  (here  are  people  who  have  .S(;en 
the  snow  come  down  upon  apple-trcics  in  full 
bloom,  <;reatly  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
birds,  who  in  vain  try  by  a  llirt  of  the  wing 
and  a  trill  to  pass  it  oil'  as  a  joke.  Yes,  the 
apple  blossoms  have  come,  or  arc  coming,  for 
the  editor  of  the  Drawer  can  not  be  on  other 
terms  than  those  of  absolute  truth  with  his 
readers.  He  even  believes  all  the  stories  they 
send  him,  incredible  as  they  may  sometimes 
seem  to  others.  And  he  must  confess  that  what 
suggests  to  him  the  apple  blossoms  at  this  mo- 
ment of  writing  is  one  of  tlic  liveliest  and  most 
prevailing  snow-storms  of  the  season.  It  is 
the  most  general  i)icking  of  geese  in  the  upper 
air  of  this  year.  For  a  Christmas  pantomime 
nothing  could  be  finer:  the  Avhite  earth,  the 
air  full  of  shining  crystals,  the  trees  laden  to 
the  utmost  twig  with  silver  filigree-work,  in- 
iinito  depths  of  it  in  the  interlacing  branches 
of  the  forest,  the  whole  aerial,  bewilderingly 
beautiful  canopy  supported  like  a  tent  upon 
the  dark  stems  of  the  trees.  Below,  the  ever- 
greens bend  like  heavy  x>lumes,  and  sweep  the 
white  carpet,  and  above,  the  most  delicate 
tracery  in  a  million  fantastic  forms  makes  a 
picture  of  unrivalled  loveliness.  Many  people 
enjoy  it.  There  are  no  birds  in  the  'tranches, 
no  songs  in  the  air,  no  cats  leisurely  walking 
about  in  the  shrubbery.  In  fact,  the  scene  is 
arctic,  or  would  be  if  the  arctic  regions  had 
forests.  It  is  so  arctic  that  I  am  sure  if  a  ten- 
der-hearted Congress  could  see  it,  it  would  or- 
der a  relief  expedition  up  this  way.  It  would 
he  a  service  of  some  danger,  hut  of  certain 
honor,  for  the  expedition  would  surely  find  its 
way  out  in  May,  and  enjoy  the  apple  blossoms 
of  which  we  are  trying  to  write. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  j)raise  of  New 
England,  and  much  remains  to  be  said;  but  it 
is,  after  all,  scarcely  understood  by  its  inhab- 
itants. The  only  person  who  knows  how  to 
live  in  New  England,  is  the  bear.  There  is 
no  pretense  ahout  him.  He  goes  into  winter- 
quarters  like  a  sensible  animal  when  winter 
comes,  and  stays  there,  sucking  his  paws  in 
content,  and.  waiting  for  the  May.  All  the 
trouble  we  have  with  the  climate  arises  from 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  it  as 
he  does.  By  attending  to  them  he  gets  an 
amount  of  pure  enjoyment  out  of  the  Avhole 
year.  He  comes  forth  refreshed  in  time  for 
the  honey  and  the  berries  with  senses  keen  to 
perceive  the  scent  of  the  apple  blossoms. 

Do  we  welcome  the  May  with  that  unques- 
tioning, unsophisticated  delight  Avliich  the 
people  and  jioets  of  the  Middle  Ages  felt  in  its 
approach  and  api^earance?     It  was,  some  one 


tells  UH,  only  this  strong  imi)nl.se  of  nature  iji 
spring,  this  decided  contrast,  and  most  obj(;ct- 
iv<;  manifestation  of  b(?auty,  that  could  movi; 
tlumi.  But  w(!  in  our  r(;(in(;ment,  and  in  our 
larger  and  monj  cultivate(l  ap])i(;ciation  of 
scenery  and  of  t  he  ])(!culiariti<.'H  of  each  season, 
have  come  to  distribute  our  a]»preciatlon  more 
evenly  through  the  year.  Spring  and  the  ten- 
der b(!ginnings  of  life  still  hold  the  tirst  phice, 
partl}^  because  of  the  animal  nature  which  wo 
share  with  the  birds  and  other  animals,  which 
begin  a  new  activity  in  the  resurrection  of 
nature.  The  poet  and  the  lover  still  feel,  how- 
ever highly  cultivated  they  may  be,  the  strong 
impulses  of  the  spring ;  and  the  i)oetic  impulse 
is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  the  hot  and  coursing 
blood.  In  the  refinement  of  our  time  Ave  have 
come  to  appreciate  "low  tones"  and  quiet  ef- 
fects. The  dull  reds  and  umbers  of  a  way-side 
swamp  in  the  late  autumn  or  snowless  Avinter 
can  call  out  almost  as  much  admiration  from  a 
truly  aesthetic  soul  as  the  tender  flush  of  spring. 
We  are  trained  and  cultivated  to  see  beauties 
in  all  seasons  which  Avere  invisible  to  medi- 
iGYnl  eyes,  or  Avero  not  attended  to  by  them. 
There  are  numbers  of  us — thank  HeaA'en  ! — 
Avho  can  almost  go  into  an  ecstasy  over  a  "  gray 
day,"  when  all  nature  is  toned  down  to  a  mel- 
ancholy and  suicidal  poiut,  and  our  exquisite 
senses  are  wounded  by  the  rude  attempt  of  na- 
ture to  attract  us  by  bright  colors  and  the  ro- 
bust thrill  of  new  and  bursting  life.  We  can 
suppose  that  there  are  sensitive  souls  that 
shrink  away  from  a  crude  green  laAvn,  gazing 
at  them  with  its  Avide-open  eyes  of  daisies  and 
dandelions.  It  is  discovered  that  nature  can 
be  a  little  too  obtrusive.  Better  suit  the  fas- 
tidious the  half-tones  and  fiidiug-away  sensa- 
tions. Still  a  great  many  natural  people  are 
left  who  are  unsophisticated  enough  to  like  the 
robust  hilarity  of  spring.  To  such  the  DraAver 
holds  out  the  apple  blossom  of  i^eace  and  con- 
gratulation.   

AN  UNEXPECTED  RESPONSE. 
A  YOUNG  Presbyterian  divine  had  accepted 
an  iuAitation  to  preach  in  a  country  school- 
house.  Among  the  congregation  was  a  family 
named  Culbertson,  Avho  OAvned  a  saA^age-Iook- 
ing  but  really  harmless  dog.  AVhen  they  had 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  the  good  Avifo 
was  A^exed  to  behold  the  dog  very  sedately  en- 
tering with  them.  Not  satisfied  with  being 
merely  among  the  audience,  Pouto  ascended 
the  platform,  and  composed  himself  for  a  nap 
behind  the  clergyman's  desk.  As  the  serAices 
were  just  beginning,  no  efforts  were  made  to 
rout  him  from  his  chosen  place,  and  he  Avas 
allowed  to  slumber  undisturbed.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  sermon  the  minister  had  occasion 
to  illustrate  his  subject  by  relating  an  anec- 
dote of  Libby  Prison  :  "  Each  morning  the  roll 
was   called,  and  daily  there  were  names   to 
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wliicli  no  answer  w^uld  ever  again  be  given. 
On  the  morning  of  which  I  speak  the  first 
name  called  was  Kenr^^  Thomson.  No  answer 
came,  and  a  death-like  stillness  pervaded  the 
ranks.  Again  the  name  was  repeated — '  Henry 
Thomson — ' " 

A  fatal  stej)  backward  by  the  minister, 
"  Bow,  wow"  Avas  the  loud  response.  The 
rest  of  the  sermon  wa.'i  lost  on  the  hearers,  and 
ever  afterward  tlie  dog  was  known  as  Henry 
Thomson.  Judith  Eyre. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  a 
servant  named  Joe.  One  morning  he  laj^  in 
bed  till  nine  o'clock,  but  no  Joe  and  no  fire. 
The  impossibility  of  shaving  with  water  thirty 
degrees  below  freezing-point  brought  impre- 
cations on  the  tardj^  domestic's  head,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Aunt  Polly  leisurely  began 
to  light  the  fire. 

''Where  in  thunder"  (the  historian  is  no- 
thing if  he  is  not  accurate)  "  is  that  son  of 
yours  ?  I've  been  waiting  for  him  two  blessed 
hours." 

"  Now,  Marse  Trav,  you  must  'cuse  Joe," 
said  his  mother,  in  her  most  conciliating  tones 
— "  you  really  must  'cuse  Joe  dis  mornin' — Joe 
dead."  

THE  COQUETTES. 
They  say  the  brunettes  are  arch  coquettes. 

That  tliey  break  the  hearts  that  love  them, 
But  eyes  of  blue  are  tender  and  true 

As  the  sky  that  bends  above  them. 

Ah  !  but  you  will  find  Love  is  color-blind, 
And  he  comes  with  as  little  warning 

To  hearts  that  lie  back  of  eyes  of  black 
As  of  those  that  are  blue  as  the  morning. 

For  he  comes  and  goes  as  the  free  wind  blows, 

That  asks  not,  as  it  passes, 
If  it  touches  the  head  of  the  roses  red. 

Or  the  violets  down  in  the  grasses. 

So  the  coquettes  are  not  the  brunettes, 
Nor  the  maidens  with  golden  tresses : 

They  are  those  unto  whom  Love  never  has  come 
With  his  kisses  and  fond  caresses. 

HosEA  G.  Blake. 


Judge  M- 


says  that  many  years  ago, 
when  starting  out  to  seek  his  fortune  for  him- 
self, he  went  to  the  southwestern  part  of  Texas. 
Riding  one  hot  August  afternoon  along  a  cart- 
road  cut  for  many  miles  through  the  chaparral, 
his  pony  stopped  with  such  suddenness  that 
he  was  nearly  thrown  forward  over  the  ani- 
mal's head.  Said  he,  in  further  description, 
"I  got  off  and  looked  about  to  see  Avhat  the 
trouble  Avas,  and  soon  found  about  a  rod  ahead 
a  huge  rattlesnake  asleep  across  the  road- 
way, his  head  down  the  slope  on  one  side,  and 
his  tail  in  the  gutter  on  the  other.  I  tried 
to  make  the  pony  jump  the  snake,  but  he 
wouldn't  budge.  There  wasn't  stone  or  stick 
big  enough  to  handle  in  sight,  and  I  had  no 
fire-arms.  I  was  in  a  pickle,  but  I  couldn't 
go  back,  and  didn't  like  to  stay  where  I  was. 


However,  while  considering  the  situation,  I 
saw  away  ahead  on  the  further  side  of  the  rat- 
tler a  sapling — such  as  is  used  to  bind  hay 
upon  a  rick.  Hitching  my  pony  to  the  brush, 
I  stepped  back  so  as  to  get  a  good  start,  took 
a  running  jump,  leaped  over  the  snake,  ran  to 
the  sapling,  grabbed  it  with  both  hands,  ran, 
swinging  it  over  my  head,  back  to  his  slum- 
bering snakeship,  and  whacked  him  right, 
across  the  neck,  breaking  it  at  once — when, 
hang  me  if  I  didn't  discover  that  my  sajding 
Avas  the  snake's  mate,  and  that  the  same  blow 
killed  it  also !"  

Apropos  of  the  late  Surgeon-General  Ham- 
mond, the  following  story  was  related  to  us 
by  one  who  was  acquainted  with  both  parties  : 

In  the  little  town  of  L ,  in  southwestern 

Wisconsin,  lived,  some  years  ago,  a  shrewd, 
bright- witted  Irishman  by  the  name  of  John 
Doyle.  He  had  served  with  honor  during  the 
late  civil  war  in  Company  C ,  Second  Wis- 
consin Volunteers,  until  the  battle  of  Gaines- 
ville, when  a  stray  bullet  ploughed  its  way 
through  his  head,  and  left  him  with  the  chances 
very  much  in  favor  of  his  becoming  a  dead 
hero.  However,  John  recovered,  with  the  loss 
of  one  eye,  and  returned  home. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak, 
John  was  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  wards  borne  on 
the  pension  rolls;  but  his  remaining  eye  was 
found  to  be  losing  its  sight,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  New  York  for  treatment,  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  prominent  eye  and  ear  infirmary. 
On  his  arrival  John  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  cast-iron  rules  of  the  institution,  which 
were  anything  but  acceptable  to  the  fun-lov- 
ing Irishman  ;  but  he  managed  to  manifest  duo 
submission  until  he  was  put  into  a  ward  with 
another  patient  who  was  troubled  with  some 
infectious  disease  of  the  visual  organs. 

John  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the  prospect, 
and  then  entered  a  string  of  objections  with 
all  the  volubility  of  his  nimble  tongue,  backed 
by  a  rich  Milesian  brogue,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  was  informed  that  he  must  re- 
main Ihere,  and,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  be 
locked  in.  This  last  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  none  too  calm  temper  of  the  Irishman,  and 
he  protested,  indignantly,  "But  I  don't  want 
to  be  locked  up,  d'3'e  mind." 

"Can't  help  it;  such  are  the  rules,"  gruffly 
responded  the  attendant. 

"And  is  it  meself  has  got  to  slape  with  that 
fellow  there?" 

"Yes."  With  a  clang  the  door  came  to, 
and  John  was  left  to  his  reflections.  Dinner 
hour  came,  and  the  rations  served  were  not  of 
a  kind  to  render  the  situation  any  the  more 
inviting.  The  indignant  Irishman  managed 
to  get  through  the  night,  and  by  the  next  day 
had  mapped  out  a  line  of  operations  that  jirom- 
ised  better  things. 

The  next  time  rations  were  served,  John 
grabbed  his  mess,  slipped  it  hastily  into  a  tin 
box,  and  securely  locked  it;  then  grasping  his 
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clotlu'H,  ho  Hlid  out.  tlirou^cli  <I'C  door,  wliich 
had  h(MMi  Iciiiponirily  uiilockcid  hy  Iho  aftt'iid- 
aiit  whiUi  ho  passed  on  (o  other  wards,  and 
Htoh'  quiet  ly  <h)\vn-st  airs  and  into  t  lie.  out ci"  air, 
Avhi'ro  ho  umhU)  a  Htrai^ht>  course  for  the  oflfiei; 
oi"  Sur;::eon-()!enoral  I  lauiinoiid. 

The  (Jeneral  wiiH  in  his  olticc^  \vlieu  John 
\vallved  in  with  the  remark  that  lui  '' \vant(Ml 
t(»  se(5  Giueral  Ilaniiuond." 

"Von  ean't  seo  liini  now  —  lie's  busy,"  re- 
plii'd  tlu^  orderly  in  attendance. 

*•  Jhit  I  must  sec  liim,"  replied  the  Irishman. 

"  I  tell  you  ho  is  busy,  and  can't  be  seen. 
Come  another  time." 

''And  1  tell  yez  I  must  sec  him  now,  and 
I'll  not  come  another  time,"  rei)lied  the  irri- 
tated Irishman,  stubbornly  holdinj^  his  ground. 

The  door  to  General  Hammond's  private 
ofQce  stood  open,  so  the  altercation  was  plain- 
ly heard  by  the  occupant.  It  appears  ho  had 
heard  of  John  before,  and  he  now  sung  out, 
"  Is  that  you,  Wisconsin  f ' 

"  Yis,  it's  me,  Gineral." 

"  Come  in." 

The  Irishman  did  not  need  a  second  bidding, 
but  marched  triumphantly  bj'  the  orderly,  and 
made  known  his  grievances. 

The  brow  of  the  General  clouded  ominously 
as  John  poured  forth  his  complaints ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  statement  Avraps  were 
ordered,  and  the  Surgeon-General  and  the  com- 
plainant started  for  the  infirmary. 

To  say  that  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution Avas  astonished  is  stating  the  matter 
mildly. 

John  led  the  way  at  once  to  the  room  he 
had  left  so  unceremoniously,  and  pointing  to 
the  patient  on  the  bed,  cried,  "  Do  yez  sec  that, 
Gineral  dear?  Is  it  meself  that's  got  to  slape 
-with  the  likes  ov  that  ?  Sure  it's  contagious, 
so  it  is ;  and  it's  only  one  eye  I  have  now,  and 
yez  wudn't  want  mo  to  Iosq  that  ?" 

Dr.  Hannnond  leaned  over  the  bed  and  care- 
full}'  examined  the  man,  and  at  once  pro- 
nounced the  case  contagions.  Turning  to  the 
superintendent,  he  asked  if  they  had  no  other 
room.  The  official  was  profuse  in  apologies. 
''So  crowded,"  "  would  have  a  room  in  a  few 
days."  But  General  Hannnond  cut  short  the 
apologies  by  inquiring  if  they  did  not  have  anj' 
private  wards. 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  we  will  take  a  look  at  them." 

"  Hould  on  a  minute,  Gineral  dear,"  cried 
the  Irishman,  as  they  turned  to  go,  fishing  out 
from  his  box  the  mess  served  out  to  him. 
"Will  yez  jist  Ink  at  that,  and  say  if  it's  fit  for 
a  white  man's  stomach,"  holding  up  at  the 
same  time  the  bowl  of  thin  soup  or  gruel. 

General  Hammond  took  it  up,  smelled  and 
tasted,  and  replied:  "Well,  no,  AVisconsin  ; 
that  isn't  remarkably  good  diet  for  a  sick  man. 
Is  that  what  they  give  you  here  ?" 

"  Faith  it  is,  Gineral.'"' 

"  Well,  we'll  see  about  it;"  and  the  party 
started  for  the   private  wards,  where  large, 


])l(!asant,  handsomely  furnished  rooms  opened 
from  the  corri<h)r  on  (;very  side. 

"(Mineral,  here's  a  moighty  line,  room,"  said 
John,  insinuatingly,  as  th(5  party  stoj)p(;d  be- 
foHi  one  of  (he  best  on  tin;  floor. 

"Is  this  room  occupied?"  asked  General 
1  Iannnon<l  of  t  In;  sui)erintend(!nt. 

"No,  sir;  but  that  is  a  jtrixati;  ward,  .and 
costs  (!xtra." 

"Nev(T  mind  the  cost.  Here,  Wisconsin, 
you  take  this,  and" — turning  to  the  superin- 
tend(Mit — "hereafter  you  give  him  whatever 
he  calls  for,  and  the  government  will  ])ay  the 
bill.  It  can  afford  to,  after  the  service  he  has 
rendered  it." 

This  ended  the  interview,  John  triumphant, 
the  superintendent  stupefied,  and  the  whole 
establishment  impressed  w  ith  a  due  sense  of 
the  lively  Irishman's  importance. 

The  next  scene  opened  the  ensuing  day, 
when,  in  answer  to  what  he  would  have  for 
dinner,  John  ordered  quail  on  toast. 

"IJut  there  ain't  any  quails  in  the  city,  and 
you  can't  have  them,"  cried  the  astounded  at- 
tendant. 

"  Whist,  now,  ye  blackguard ;  didn't  the  Gin- 
eral, God  bless  him !  say  I  was  to  have  what  I 
wanted?" 

"But  you  can't  have  what  you  can't  get  in 
the  city." 

"Now  don't  be  onasy.  If  yez  wuz  to  go 
down  to  the  corner  of  Twenty-second  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  it's  yerself  wud  be  findin' 
plinty  ov  them  in  the  windj^.  Now  begone 
wid  yez,  or  I'll  have  the  Gineral  up  here  to  at- 
tend to  yer  lazy  carcass,  so  I  will." 

The  result  was,  the  audacious  Irishman  dined 
on  his  favorite  dish.  As  the  attendant  came 
to  take  away  the  dishes,  John  re-assured  him 
as  to  the  future  by  saying,  with  a  twinkle  in 
tiie  eye,  "There,  now,  it's  yerself  may  be  asy 
after  this;  I  wuz  only  thryin'  ye  to  see  if  yez 
wud  obey  orders." 

From  that  time,  so  long  as  he  remained, 
John  had  the  run  of  the  institution.  Finally 
the  time  arrived  for  his  return  home.  On  his 
eastern  trip  John  had  been  bothered  by  con- 
ductors trying  to  "stale  his  pass";  so  when 
the  X)aper3  were  furnished  for  transportation 
back,  tlown  he  went  to  the  depot  to  see  if  he 
could  not  exchange  them  for  a  coupon  ticket. 
Marching  up  to  the  ticket  window  he  iiresent- 
ed  his  papers  and  request. 

"We  don't  do  that  kind  of  business  here," 
was  the  short  reply. 

"And  yez  won't  change  it?" 

"  No." 

Without  another  word  John  turned  on  his 
heel  and  started  for  the  office  of  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Arriving  there,  he  laid  iiis  case  be- 
fore Dr.  Hammond,  who  directed  his  secretary 
to  write  a  note  asking  that  the  change  be 
made.  Armed  with  this  the  Irishman  started 
again  for  the  depot,  x>resented  the  note,  and 
renewed  his  request. 

"Didn't   I  tell  you   once   that  I  wouldn't 
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make  the  cliaiige  ?"  cried  the  irate  dispenser 
of  tickets,  aroused  by  the  jiersisteucy  of  the 
application. 

*^And  yez  won't  change  it?" 

''  No,  I  won't ;  and  you  get  out  of  here  quick." 

Without  a  word  John  turned  a  second  time, 
and  "back  he  went  to  his  friend  tlie  Surgeon- 
General,  wliere  he  related  his  second  conver- 
sation witli  the  ticket  agent.  General  Ham- 
mond sat  down  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
pass,  "  Change  this  at  once  for  a  ticket,  or  I 
will  know  the  reason  why,"  signed  Surgeon- 
General  Hannnond. 

Again  the  persistent  Irishman  found  his  way 
to  the  ticket  window,  and  handed  the  pass, 
^v\th  the  ominous  sentence  on  its  back,  to  the 
agent.  The  latter  snatched  the  paper  up,  but 
a  glance  told  him  matters  had  reached  a  jioint 
where  trifling  was  dangerous. 

"Will  yez  change  it  now?"  asked  John,  dryly. 

"You  know  I  have  got  to  change  it,  you 
Irish  rascal.  If  it  wasn't  for  this,  I'd  have  you 
fired  out  of  here,"  was  the  angry  response. 

"I  thought  yez  wud  change  it,"  said  John, 
as  he  quietly  stowed  away  his  hard-earned 
coupons. 

It  may  be  added  he  arrived  home  safely. 
Where  he  is  now,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  on 
top  of  earth  he  is  bound  to  be  the  same  witty, 
energetic  Irishman  as  ever. 


A  Virginia  correspondent  sends  the  follow- 
ing "true"  story : 

About  five  years  ago  Mrs.  H ,  of  Amelia 

County,  Virginia,  had  in  her  employment  in 
the  capacity  of  nurse  a  colored  girl  named 
Betty.  Betty  Avas  a  delightful,  frolicsome  crea- 
ture, abounding  in  anecdote,  utterly  irrespon- 
sible, and  entirely  self-satisfied.  Unfortunate- 
ly these  excellent  qualities  were  marred  by  a 
habit  of  thieving,  which  was  overlooked  by  her 
soft-hearted  employer,  who  was,  sad  to  relate, 
rather  given  to  excusing  any  lack  of  morality 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  happiness  of 
the  denizens  of  the  nursery. 

But,  alas,  one  fine  morning  poor  Betty  took 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  from  the  pocket  of  a 
drunken  Irishman.  Through  some  law  quib- 
ble, satisfactory  to  the  jury  and  common- 
wealth's attorney,  as  the  man  was  asleep  on 
the  public  highway,  giggling,  light-headed 
Betty  was  transferred  from  the  Redmoor  nurs- 
ery to  the  penitentiary  at  Richmond. 

There  she  remained  two  years.  One  bright 
day  in  Juno  the  family  was  startled  with 
screams  of  joy  from  the  play-ground,  and  a 
shout  of  welcome  from  the  back  yard.     Mrs. 

H hastened  to  the  kitchen  to  find  Betty 

sitting  on  the  table  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
colored  throng,  and  holding  two  of  her  former 
charges  in  her  arms.  We  have  high  authority 
for  receiving  the  prodigal,  but  to  welcome  a 
penitentiary  convict  as  though  she  were  the 
heroine  of  a  romantic  adventure  was  putting 
too  high  a  premium  on  vice  even  for  gentle 
Mrs.  H . 


In  as  dignified  a  tone  as  the  general  hilarity 
permitted,  she  said,  "I  hope,  now  you've  come 
home  from  that  dreadful  place,  Betty,  you  will 
try  to  be  a  better  girl." 

"Miss  Anna,  honey,"  replied  the  utterly  un- 
subdued, unabashed  culprit,  "penitentiary 
ain't  so  bad  ez  folks  think;  you  gits  vittles 
thar,  an'  fire  an'  close  ef  you  'have  yourself; 
but  den,  Miss  Anna,  ef  you  Avas  to  go  thar,  you 
must  'member  to  'have  yourself,  an'  den  when 
you  come  'way  dey  gees  you  dollar  an'  dey  gees 
you  coat.  No,  Miss  Anna,  'taiu't  bad  whar  I 
come  from."  So  the  effort  to  improve  the  oc- 
casion by  a  moral  drawn  from  past  experience 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  Betty,"  said  John,  a  ten-year-old  scion 
of  the  house  of  H ,  who  gloated  over  ad- 
ventures, and  in  his  inmost  heart  envied  Betty's 
superior  advantages,  "did  they  put  you  in  a 
cell  all  by  yourself?  and  did  you  have  on 
chains — oh,  Betty,  you  did  have  on  chains  ?" 

"Chains,  indeed!"  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
"  I  slep'  in  a  nice  room,  wid  a  nice  colored  lady, 
an'  I  'ain't  tase  corn-bread  sence  I  lef  dis  here 
house." 

"  But  what  did  the  lady  do  to  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary,  Betty — did  she  steal  too  ?" 

"Now,  honey,  you  mustn't  crowd  me;  I 
don't  know,  but  I  hear  folk  say  she  gwine  stay 
thar  some  time.  She  car'  her  head  mighty 
high,  an'  I  ask  no  questions;  but  dey  tell  me 
she  burnt  up  her  chillun — yes,  Miss  Anna,  she 
burn  up  five  of  her  chillun." 

"And  you  staid  in  the  cell  with  such  a  mon- 
ster, and  can  call  her  a  nice  lady  ?     Oh,  Betty !" 

"  Hi,  Miss  Anna,  dey  was  her  chillun — she  cud 
burn  um  up  ef  she  choose." 


At  the  request  of  many  readers  who  were 
interested  in  the  paragraph  in  a  recent  Drawer 
respecting  the  author  of  "  Speak  Gently,"  we 
reprint  the  poem.  It  has  been  set  to  music, 
and  is  published  with  the  accompaniment  in 
the  "Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,"  No.  2: 

Speak  gently— it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear ; 
Speak  gently— let  no  harsh  word  mar 

The  good  we  may  do  here. 
Speak  gently  to  the  little  child  ; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain  ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild, 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young— for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear ; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 
Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart, 
Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run. 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring,  know 

They  must  have  toiled  in  vain; 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so ; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again. 
Speak  gently,  'tis  a  little  tiling 

Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well : 
The  good,  the  joy.  that  it  may  bring, 

Eternity  shall  tell. 


